Farmers: The Real Surplus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GAYLORD NELSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 1, 1963 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the 
plight of the American farmer is a mat- 
ter of drastic importance to every think- 
ing citizen. The farm problem has re- 
mained unsolved for over 40 years now, 
and once again in this session the Con- 
gress will grapple with this vital issue. 
Mr. Peter Dorner, an agricultural econ- 
omist at the University of Wisconsin, has 
written in the Nation, February 9, 1963, 
an article setting forth some of the basic 
facets of this problem that I think it is 
important the American people under- 
stand. While I do not agree necessarily 
with all of the proposals Mr. Dorner sets 
forth for solving the problems, I do be- 
lieve that his statement of the problems 
as such is mostilluminating. Therefore, 
I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 9 
as follows: 


farm problem, a controversial public issue 
since the 1920's. Since then, numerous solu- 
tions have been and many farm 
programs enacted. But the problem persists. 

Pundamentally, the problem is one of eco- 
nomic reorganization. There are too many 
farmers on too many farms that are too 
small for profitable operation with modern 
machine technology. With profit 
pene be per unit of output (declining prices 

and rising costs), income per farmer can 
be increased only by expanding the volume 
of sales. Productivity per farmworker is 
increased in large measure by investments 
in modern equipment. The productive po- 
tential of the equipment, in turn, is 
realized—and the farmer’s income im- 
proved—by enlarging the farm, In recent 
years almost one-half of all land sales have 
been for farm enlargement es. Con- 
sequently, the number of farms declined over 
30 percent in the 1950's, 

Significantly, this reorganization of agri- 
culture ls more or less limited by the rate 
at which farmers are re Once estab- 
lished, a farm family finds it increasingly 
difficult to leave the farm, With present 
high unemployment rates, opportunities for 
a farmer unskilled in industrial work are not 
very great. Given these conditions, we can- 
not expect a short-term solution. An in- 
dustry consisting of more than 3 million 
firms, where mergers depend largely on 
family retirements, cannot be reorganized in 
a few short years; the process may take 
another generation or more. 

Agriculture Is involved in a technological 
revolution that is still gaining momentum. 
For example, in 1820, each farmworker 
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could produce enough food for himself and 
four others. This was doubled by 
1920; it was again doubled between 1920 
and 1950. By 1961, each farmworker pro- 
duced enough for himself and 26 others. 
It appears that the next doubling, therefore, 
will be achieved in a mere 15 years. 

Present economic organization in farming 
is inconsistent with this new technology, 
and until this situation is remedied, effec- 
tive production control will be difficult to 
achieve. It is only reasonable, therefore, to 
expect that farm surpluses will continue for 


many years. Production control is difficult 


for two reasons: 

1. The enormous thrust of new machine 
technology, which can be employed efficient- 
ly only as output is expanded. This tech- 
nology is developed outside the farm sector 
(farm-supply corporations and public ex- 
periment stations) and is available to all 
farmers. Some farmers can enlarge their 
farms and utilize the new technology effec- 
tively. But even those tied to smali acreage 
are under great pressure to adopt the new 
techniques in an attempt to maintain their 
relative Income position. 

2. The great range of technological and 
farm-size conditions existing within any 
type of farming area. Over two-thirds of 
all commercial farms in this country have 
gross sales of less than $10,000 per year. 
Most of these are too small for economical 
operation with modern machine methods. 
Such farmers will find it difficult to accept 
major cutbacks in production, since they 
are striving for (and, in some cases, near to 
achieving) a size of unit which gives them 
a good income. And enlargement, as 
pointed out above, ts possible only as some 
farmers retire and make land available for 


expansion. 

Parm-support programs directed at raising 
prices to offset the losses resulting from effec- 
tive production control are misdirected. The 
farm problem is not fudamentally a price 
problem; it is one of economic reorganiza- 
tion. Where reorganization is attained, the 
present price level, or even a lower one, may 
be quite satisfactory. Effective production 
control will also become feasible as reorgan- 
ization becomes more widespread. Thus the 


this basis, we should expect wider acceptance 
of an effective control program for wheat, 
where reorganization has progressed very 
rapidly, than for dairy farming, where the 
new technologies have yet to make their 
Tull impact. 

A current view is that government is not 
providing farmers with enough withholding 
power, and the results are surpluses and de- 
clining prices. Experience of other Indus- 
tries is cited (e.g., steel and automobiles) to 
show that they meet the same problem by 
simply holding idle an appropriate propor- 
tion of their excess capacity. Agriculture, 
it is said, should follow this example. 

Up to a point, the argument is valid. But 
pressing the analogy too far ignores the 
fact that the manufacturers of steel and 
automobiles have at present an economic 

tion consistent with their produc- 
tion technology. Thus an unqualified par- 
allel between agriculture and these indus- 
tries is unwarranted. 

Price supports and production control 
must indeed be looked upon as the long- 
range programs. They will become more 


effective than they have been only after 
much of the present diversity in organiza- 
tional circumstances has been reduced. 
Even then, they still will be required, since 
the differences in the competitive structure 


lem caa be no more than a holding action to 
Slleviate as much as possible the painful 
reorganization adjustments that must be 
made. We must continue to control produc- 
tion as best we can, but we should not ex- 
pect a quick solution. 

It follows that a reduction in farm-pro- 


go up. 


In 1960, it 


increase in high-value foods like meats. 
Government costs of farm-price support- 
ing activities need to be added. The ac- 


Annual costs fluctuate and I have there- 
fore taken an average of the last 7 fiscal 
years, 1956-62. The average annual cost of 
farm-income stabilization and food-for-peace 
over this period was $4.1 billion. (It is, of 
course, debatable whether food-for-peace 
costs should be charged against our food 
bill; but, as indicated, I am interested in 
showing a maximum figure.) Dividing this 
figure by the 1959 population of 177 million 
(the midpoint in the 7-year average) gives 
a cost of $23 per person per year. Assuming 
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During the last decade, the consumer 
price index increased from 100 (1947-49) to 
126.5 in 1960. Farm prices 


farm incomes. Yet, if the above interpreta- 
tion of the farm problem is valid, substantial 
Government costs in one form or another 
will be incurred for some years to come. 
These costs must be evaluated in the light 
of the above facts. They are analogous in 


to meet demand at present prices and pat- 
terns of income distribution. 

In industry, the excess capacity takes the 
form of idle plants and unemployed workers. 
Here, costs are shared by the individual firm, 
the laborer, the general public through taxa- 
tion, and the public via the price 
level which, in the industrial economy of 
administered prices, reflects the cost of main- 
taining excess capacity. This is precisely the 
Way costs are shared in maintaining the ex- 
cess farm capacity, although the propor- 
tionate shares are different. 

In farming, the excess capacity also ap- 
pears in part as idle plant (land in the soil 
bank and feed grain program) and under- 
employed workers; but a large part appears 
in the form of surplus commodities. In- 
dustry, with greater control through eco- 
nomic concentration and with an economic 

tion consistent with its technology, 
has the ability to idle capacity before prod- 
ucts are forthcoming. This is also the intent 
of farm programs, but the biological nature 
of agricultural production, the wide geo- 
graphic dispersion of many small firms and 
the great diversity in farm size and technical 
levels of production make control more 
difficult. 

Some will deny the validity of this anal- 
ogy. Unemployment compensation has al- 
Ways been considered a temporary payment 
in time of recession or movement between 
jobs. But we need to reevaluate this con- 
cept. Investment in new technology dis- 
places workers in industry as well as in agri- 
culture. Nonagricultural employment is 
rising, but unemployment is not declining 
significantly. In the 1960's, there will be 
almost double the 1950 annual total of new 
workers entering the labor force. Unem- 
ployment has been near or over 6 percent 
since the 1958 recession. 

Farm-program costs and unemployment- 
compensation costs have had similar growth 
patterns over the last decade. In the early 
1950's, both were well under $1 billion an- 
nually; by the latter 1950's and early 1960's, 
they each rose to over $3 billion. These 
high levels of unemployment are, of course, 
unacceptable and should be reduced. But 
we are moving into a new technological era 
in both industry and farming in which our 
capacity to produce commodities is en- 
larged primarily by investment in machine 
technology rather than expansion of jobs 
for workers. At present, our ability to econ- 
omize labor seems to exceed our ability to 
create new jobs. 
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Unemployment costs, like the cost of farm 
programs, can be ayoided only by placing 
the burden on the group directly involved. 
But this is not eliminating the cost; it is 
merely shifting the burden and altering the 
consequences. Our basic approach has been 
to share these costs widely since, unlike the 
days of our frontier experience, individuals 
are no longer capable of controlling the con- 
ditions necessary for their full employment. 

The basic bottleneck in solving the farm 
problem is the rate of adjustment and re- 
organization in agriculture. Can this proc- 
ess be speeded up? 

If unemployment were reduced and more 
city Jobs opened up, more farmers might 
make their farms available for the enlarge- 
ment of those rei Modification in 
farm-credit arrangements, with some sys- 
tem of shared ownership as in industry, 
would make it possible for farmers to acquire 
land thus made available. There are still too 
many small farms being transferred as op- 
erating units which should be combined 
with existing farms. New credit arrange- 


It has been suggested that the Govern- 
ment pay individuals and families on small 
farms to move out of agriculture. This is a 
theoretical possibility, and a move in the 
right direction, but it is not a practical al- 
ternative. A politician is reluctant to vote 
for funds to be used for moving people out 
of his district. 

The above measures are directed primarily 
at reorganization within agriculture. But 
there are accompanying problems. First and 
foremost is the education of rural youth. 
Most of the young people now on farms will 
have to seek jobs in the cities. Unskilled 
labor will become increasingly superfluous in 
our age of mechanization and automation. 
These young people must be assured of a 
high-quality education, Likewise, those 
who remain to run the large farms of the fu- 
ture will need a better education than many 
of our rural schools presently provide. With 
declining population, increased financial aid 
to rural communities may be necessary to 
provide the better schooling. 

A fundamental question must now be 
posed: Why deplete the population in small 
rural communities and add to the crowded 
conditions in the cities? How do we ration- 
alize this with present unemployment rates 
at unacceptably high levels? Since subsidies 
from public funds are necessary in either 
case, isn’t it better to subsidize people on 
farms rather than to uproot them and then 
have to subsidize them in the city? 

These questions help to clarify the under- 
lying problem. The fact is that the farm 
problem is only a small part of a much 
larger difficulty. The larger task is one of 
devising procedures of income distribution 
consistent with a productive system increas- 
ingly dominated by machine techniques. 

In spite of the apparent illogic, there is 
no real alternative to urbanization. In the 
first place, the movement to the cities has 
been proceeding rapidly, not by any coercion, 
but through the voluntary choices of indi- 
viduals. Problems associated with reversing 
these trends would be much more difficult 
of solution and would require eyen more 
drastic social and institutional change than 
those required for adjusting to present 
trends. But, more important, I believe that 
when we deal with the complex problem of 
institutional change, we cannot move very 
far beyond our present experience. The 
urban-industrial sector is the growing sec- 
tor of our society. The problem of unem- 
ployment will likely increase and require 
some new arrangements even in the absence 
of pressures added by farmers moving to the 
cities. Institutional modifications must and 
will come at the point of greatest pressure— 
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in the cities. Since the farm problem is 
only a small part of this larger problem, we 
cannot hope to solve it by holding people 
on the farm. Paradoxical though it may 
seem, a solution to the farm problem is 
dependent on institutional change in the 
city. 

institutional change is always peripheral 
and marginal. We proceed by small steps 
and never get far ahead of our traditional 
ways of doing things. Rather than moving 
from our present rural experience, it is cer- 
tainly a smaller, more acceptable step to 
move from our present urban-industrial ex- 
perience in meeting the problems posed by a 
society of abundance. Here we have unem- 
ployment compensation that can be ex- 
tended, a minimum wage that can be in- 
creased, work time that can be shortened, 
adult educational facilities that can be ex- 
panded, etc. Farm people cannot live, or 
solve their problems, in isolation and apart 
from this main stream of American life. 
They must in some way become attached to 
those institutional arr mts whose 
modification and evolution hold promise for 
meeting the challenge of our age. This chal- 
lenge is basically one of legitimatizing new 

the national wealth, 
ly produced by machines 
rather than by human labor. 

The implications of this view of our farm 
dilemma may be difficult to accept. We have 
been told that the farm problem can be 
solved, that surpluses can be controlled, that 
farm incomes can be improved, that Govern- 
ment costs can be reduced, that the family 
farm can be preserved—and that consumers 
can still have an abundance of cheap food. 
All this, if only the right farm policy were 
adopted. But these are inconsistent and 
unrealistic objectives. 

A deep-rooted custom in American life, 
growing out of our frontier experience, is to 
solve problems rather than to live 
with them. But, like the cold war, the 
farm problem must be lived with. There is 
no solution in the short run. Positive ac- 
tion is needed in the area of institutional 
modification which will permit evolution of 
a new system consistent with an age of 
abundance rather than with an age of scar- 
city. 


Stricter Controls by CAB Required in 
Hazardous Flying Weather 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the at- 
tention of the Members of the House is 
called to a television editorial by Ralph 
Renick, vice president in charge of news 
of WTVJ, channel 4, Miami, and carried 
by that station on Monday, February 18. 
This editorial is so timely and of such 
import that I wish to spread it on the 
RECORD: 

NEEDED: TIGHTER GRIP ON AIRLINE CONTROLS 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has begun a 
painstaking investigation of the broken, 
scattered wreckage of what once was an alr- 
plane in an effort to determine what caused 
the 720-B jetliner to crumple into the Ever- 
glades last Tuesday afternoon. 

It will probably be weeks before any re- 
sults will be announced. 

Over the weekend, the CAB released a tape 
recording of the conversation between the 
pilot of Northwest flight 705 and Miami air 
traffic controllers. The weather at takeoff 
was squally with overcast at the fleld—a 
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line was moving south over the penin- 
sula with violent wind activity in some sec- 
tions—east of Tampa a tornadic wind had 
sliced a roof off a house. 

The pilot of 705 (Northwest Orlent plane) 
was concerned about the weather prior to 
takeoff. Once in the air, Miami control re- 
layed the weather picture as seen on radar. 
Listen to one portion of the recording which 
indicates the plane was encountering turbu- 
lence as it gained altitude: 

Tower: “Northwest 705, say again—what is 
your altitude?” 

Northwest 705: “We're out of nine, now.” 

Tower: “Out of 9,000; Roger. Can you turn 
right now?” 

Northwest 705: “Negative, you vectored us 
right into that moderate to heavy turbu- 
lence—we're out of 10 now. We'll turn right 
as soon as we can.” 

Tower: “Northwest 705, the vector (flight 
path) I gave you was to the least turbulent 
area that I have indicated on the scope. 
Stand by.” 

Northwest 705: “OK. You better run the 
rest of them off the other way.” 

Seconds later, the last words from 1705 
were unintelligible—followed by the words, 
“No, 2.“ Whether this referred to trouble 
with engine 2 is not definitely known. 

It is known that bad weather surrounded 
Miami d this period. Under FAA rules, 
the pilot is the final judge on whether to 
take off unless the visibility is under a 
quarter mile. The pilot uses his judgment 
along with observing minimum flying regu- 
lations of his airline. The FAA says it feels 
unable to make this final decision be- 
cause it can't determine the capabilities and 
experience of the pilot at the controls nor 
the equipment aboard the airplane. The 
FAA merely informs the pilot as to the 
weather information at hand—from then on 
the decision is his. 

Last Tuesday afternoon, some pilots de- 
cided to take off, while others decided to re- 
main grounded for up to 1 hour and 15 
minutes while the worst of the weather 
passed over. It hasn't been positively es- 
tablished that weather caused the crash of 
705. But it would seem that the CAB might 
give consideration to revising present reg- 
ulations governing minimum takeoff require- 
ments so that an overdose of caution is 
always exercised before an aircraft is allowed 
to leave the ground in potentially hazardous 
weather. 


Freedom of the Press Is Not Easy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, many 
people agree with freedom of the press 
only as long as the press agrees with 
them. But freedom of speech and free- 
dom of the press mean more than simply 
an editor’s right to agree and not to dis- 
agree. 

The editor of a newspaper has a diffi- 
cult responsibility in protecting his right 
to speak. Political and economic pres- 
sures are applied to influence the press. 

Politically, members of the press have 
been quarantined and cajoled; news has 
been manipulated and withheld. The 
Kennedy administration has tried to 
play the master controlling role in pub- 
lic press relations. 

Economically, many individuals at- 
tempt to control newspaper policy. To 
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resist these economic threats and yet 
survive is not easy for the newspaper. 

The following editorial in the Pike 
County Republican, by Allan A. Seiler, 
comments on a Missouri editor’s obser- 
vations. It well states the problem of 
any smalltown newspaper: 

THE LONG AND SHORT OF Ir 
(By Allan A. Seiler) 


This week the stated authorship at the 
top is a long stretch of the truth. Instead, 
we have resorted to the pastepot and scissors. 
It doesn’t happen too often, and that is 
probably the reader's loss. 

But we picked up an editorial from the 
Gallatin (Mo.) North Missourian that puts 
a case well. There is probably not a single 
newspaper editor, including this one, who 
has not at one time or another thought the 
same thing. The Missouri editor tells “how 
it happens“: 

“A few days ago the editor received a letter 
from one of his newspaper's readers and 
advertisers, a substantial booster of this 
country. 

“The letter said its author believed in sup- 
porting a newspaper that takes a stand on 
the issues of the times, but that a recent 
editorial expression differed so far from his 
thinking that he, in good conscience could 
no longer support this newspaper. He 
ordered his advertising stopped. 

“This is a prime example of how freedom 
of expression and the exchange of frank 
opinion has all but ceased in the hometown 
press of America. This is why so few small- 
town newspaper editors hazard to express 
editorial opinion on controversial matters. 

“They simply cannot afford to irritate and 
offend advertisers, because there are so few 
of them left. 

“It is a sad refiection of the times we are 
in and of the sincerity of purpose of so many 
self-proclaimed disciples of press freedom.” 

In the Missouri editor's opinion, “It all 
boils down to one simple fact. Many people 
approve of freedom of expression so long as 
it coincides with their own thinking. But 
once the views expressed become contrary 
to their own, they find that freedom of the 
press is a burden far too hard and costly 
to bear, 

“By this individual’s own action he has 
contributed further to the destruction of a 
valuable freedom he professed to cherish as 
if, indeed, it would be possible for one person 
to see eye to eye with every person on every 
issue. 

“It’s like economy. Everybody's for it— 
especially if it affects somebody else. 

“Writing thought-provoking editorials is 
hard work. Trying to achieve peace of mind 
with some of the things you've felt compelled 
to put down on paper is not a simple task.” 

The Gallatin editor speaks for many news- 
papers when he concludes, “When the time 
comes that this editor can no longer write 
how and what he feels about conditions in 
his own community, without worrying too 
much about where the money is coming 
from to meet the bills, a golden era will 
have come to an end in Gallatin. Sadly, it 
is an era which has already ended in far too 
many communities in this land.” 


Tribute to Col. Mitchell Wolfson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 1, 1963 


Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. President, one 
of Florida's outstanding and constructive 
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citizens is Col. Mitchell Wolfson, of 
Miami, Recently the town of his birth, 
Key West, paid him the honor long due 
him, by setting aside a day when his 
friends could see him and eulogize him. 
On that day the Key West Citizen, an 
outstanding Florida newspaper, pub- 
lished an editorial paying him high 
tribute. I ask unanimous consent to 
have this editorial printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Crrizens To Honor A Great Man 


Key West's testimonial dinner to Col. 
Mitchell Wolfson has the enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of this newspaper. It is a fine 
thing that a community can show its ap- 
preciation of an interested citizen's splendid 
contribution to community improvement 
during the time such a citizen is in good 
health and spirits and able to enjoy the 
homage his fellow-citizens pay him. 

Mitchell Wolfson is a citizen of Key West, 
no matter where he votes, or if he does main- 
tain his principal residence in Miami. His 
major business interests are in Miami and 
have been for many years; but he has dem- 
onstrated fully that his heart is in Key West, 
where he was born and where he spent his 
childhood. 


Colonel Wolfson's acquisition of the old 


its magnificent gardens—sparked the many 
jobs of restoration of historic sites and build- 
ings in Key West. This restoration and re- 
conversion work has done more to make the 
Old Island City attractive to tourists 
anything that has occurred in years. 
It is interesting to think 
ago when 


rebuilt and improved them—although keep- 
ing their essential architectural qualities— 
first became interested in Key West through 
the WPA's efforts in the dark days. 


Wolfson came back to his hometown and 
demonstrated how interesting and beautiful 
an old building, long neglected and misused, 
can be made. The Audubon House, above all 
other structures in Key West, was suited to 
such a demonstration. 

For years appreciative tourists had glanced 
at it and found it interesting but not avail- 
able for inspection since it was occupied by 
its owner, the late Willie Smith, who was ill 
for many years and unable to maintain its 
essentially fine appearanec and emphasize ita 
points of historic interest. 

Old Mallory Square, now delighting tour- 
ists and home people alike, undoubtedly was 
developed more readily, and with quickened 
interest on the part of the people, because of 
the demonstration by Colonel Wolfson. 

This demonstration has taught the resi- 
dents of the city something they seemed not 
to be aware; i.e., the vast and important 
economic value to a community of its historic 
record. At the recent dedicatory ceremony 
in Mallory Square, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy Wakelin praised the work many Key 
Westers have done in this direction—men- 
tioning the efforts of the Key West Art and 
Historical Society, in particular, for the res- 
toration and preservation of the East Mar- 
tello Tower. 
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The same sort of acclaim has been uttered 
by Rene d Harnoncourt, director of the great 
Modern Museum of Art in New York City, 
who is now visiting in Key West. 

Colonel Wolfson’s achievement, however, 
is that of a single individual who, without 
asking for donations or special advantages, 
has created a beautiful museum and garden 
out of a rundown building and site that was 
coming close to decay and ruin. 

The Citizen hopes and believes that the 
testimonial dinner to Col, Mitchell Wolfson 
will be a gay and happy occasion for all who 
may be fortunate enough to attend—and 
that it will convince our fellow citizen that 
we regard him with great affection and 
gratitude. 


Domestic Peace Corps Test 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1963 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, arti- 
cles have appeared in recent newspapers 
of the Scripps-Howard chain on the Do- 
mestic Peace Corps test which has lately 
been under attack. The staff writer, 
Robert Dietsch, has in my opinion done 
a fine job of reporting objectively on this 
matter, and in the belief that these arti- 
cles will be of interest to my colleagues, 
I am inserting one of February 22 from 
the Memphis Press-Scimitar and another 
of February 23 from the Cincinnati Post 
and Times-Star: 

[From the Memphis (Tenn.) Press-Scimitar, 

Feb, 22, 1963] 
FIRST LOCAL PEACE Corps—In POWELL'S 
HARLEM 


(By Robert Dietsch) 

New York. — This country's first Domestic 
Peace Corps men—27 in all—are young (aver- 
age age 22), vigorous, energetic, and serious, 

They come from 21 States, but unlike their 
overseas coun the world they're pre- 
paring to better is close at hand. Right out- 
side the front door of their headquarters, in 
fact—right in the middle of a teeming, 
smelly, squalid, rundown, crime-ridden, 
delinquency-filled section of America called 
Harlem. 

In 5 weeks, the 27 will graduate and go to 
work. 

Where their endeavors will end, or how, 
nobody seems to know today. 

The Domestic Peace Corps history dates 
back to a bill passed by Congress in 1961— 
the Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Offenses 
Control Act. The Corps’ godfather is Repre- 
sentative ADaM CLAYTON POWELL, the con- 
troversial Negro Congressman whose district 
includes Harlem. 

That he persuaded the Kennedy adminis- 
tration, 5 months ago, to allocate $250,000 
to “test the feasibility of a Domestic Peace 
Corps” is freely admitted by a Powell assist- 
ant and temporary executive director of the 
Corps, 47-year-old Livingstone L. Wingate. 

Snaps Wingate: “Sure Apam got us the 
money. How does a community get a grant, 
or a dam, or a big contract except through 
its Congressman? 

“Besides, this is the worst juvenile delin- 
quency spot in America. The $250,000 initial 
grant is just a drop in the bucket; we'll need 
millions if Harlem's problems are to be 
solved.” 

Actually, the money went to an organiza- 
tion known as Associated Community Teams, 
Inc. (ACT), managed by a 16-man board 
which includes PowELL. Another Harlem- 
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headquartered group, Harlem Youth Oppor- 
tunities, got a $230,000 Government “plan- 
ning and research” grant. Both organiza- 
tions talk of merging activities. 

At any rate, after 5 months of organization, 
confusion, and recruitment, a Domestic 
Peace Corps is off and running. 

The corpsmen train on two floors of a 
spruced-up building adjacent to PowWELL’s 
Abyssinian Baptist Church. 

A cream-and-brown sign identifies Do- 
mestic Peace Corps” headquarters. ` 

Inside is a combination of bustle, happy 
faces, serious conferences. Corps men zip up 
and down stairs; a few watch TV in a make- 
shift student lounge. ACT Instructors and 
executives stride along serlous-faced; their 
hands are full of paperwork. 

All faces are black, except for two big men 
moving a desk, 

Wingate says his “only disappointment to 
date” is failure to include white persons 
among Corps men. He hopes to include 35 
men and women in the second class, says he 
has applications from whites at Harvard and 
Radcliffe colleges among others. 

After 2 months of training, the 27 pioneers 
will be assigned to social agencies and hos- 
pitals in Harlem. They'll get $2 a day spend- 
ing money and $75 a month pay after they 
complete a year’s seryice—the period they 
signed up for, 

“We've spent $90,000 so far,” Wingate says. 
He hopes to get another $125,000 grant under 
the 1961 law (and presumably with Powzx’s 
help, he will). 

By the end of the year, Wingate says ACT 
will go after a multimillion-dollar grant. 
“How can they refuse the money?” Fast- 
talking Wingate asks. “Central Harlem 
ranks at the top in narcotic violation arrests, 
admissions to mental hospitals, infant mor- 
tality and other troubles.” 

President Kennedy, of course, is asking 
Congress to approve a National Service 
Corps—the administration's name for its do- 
mestic peace corps. If Congress approves, 
will the Harlem corps be integrated into the 
nationwide organization? 

“Perhaps,” says Wingate. 

Will political opposition to Power. kill 
future grants? 

“Look around this neighborhood,” answers 
Wingate, 

“The lower East Side in New York got 
$1244 million in Federal money for rehabili- 
tation, It's a dream neighborhood compared 
to central Harlem, 


“Why shouldn't we get the money?” 


From the Cincinnati (Ohio) Post and 
Times-Star, Feb. 23, 1963] 
PEACE Corrs AT HOME—FIRST GROUP IN 
TRAINING AT HARLEM 
(By Robert Dietsch) 


New Tonx.— This country's first Domestic 
Peace Corps men—27 in all—are young (av- 
erage age: 22), vigorous, energetic, and se- 
rious, 

They come from 21 States, but unlike their 
oversea Peace Corps counterparts, the world 
they are preparing to better is close at hand. 
Right outside the front door of their head- 
quarters, in fact—right in the middle of a 
teeming, smelly, crime-riddened, delinquen- 
cy-filled section of America called Harlem. 

In 5 weeks, the 27 will graduate and go to 
work. 

Where their endeavors will end, or how, 
nobody seems to know today. 

The Domestic Peace Corps history dates 
back to a bill passed by Congress in 1961— 
the Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Offenses 
Control Act. The Corps’ godfather is Repre- 
sentative Anam CLAYTON POWELL, the contro- 
versial Negro Congressman. 

That he persuaded the Kennedy adminis- 
tration 5 months ago to allocate $250,000 to 
“test the feasibility of a Domestic Peace 
Corps" is freely admitted by a Powrxt\assist- 
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ant and temporary executive director of the 
Corps, 47-year-old Livingston L, Wingate. 

Snaps Wingate: 

“Sure Anam got us the money. How does 
a community get a grant, or a dam, or a big 
contract except through Its Congressman? 

“Besides, this is the worst Juvenile delin- 
quency spot in America. The $250,000 initial 
grant is just a drop in the bucket; we'll need 
millions if Harlem's problems are to be 
solved.” 

Actually, the money went to an organiza- 
tion known as Associated Community Teams, 
Inc. (ACT), managed by a 16-man board 
which includes PowrLt. Another group, Har- 
lem Youth Opportunities, got a $230,000 
Government planning and research grant. 
Both organizations talk of merging activi- 
tles. 

At any rate a domestic peace corps ls off 
and running. The corpsmen train on two 
floors of a spruced-up building adjacent to 
PoWELL's Abyssinian Baptist Church. 

Inside, Peace Corps headquarters is a com- 
bination of bustle, happy faces, serious con- 
ferences. Corpsmen zip up and down stairs; 
a few watch TV in a makeshift student 
lounge. All faces are black, except for two 
big men moving a desk. 

Wingate says his “only disappointment to 
date” is persons among corpsmen, 

A posted notice tells the Corps’ schedule: 

From physical education at 7:15.a.m. to 
study 12 hours later. Between are lectures 
(“How To Work With Individuals,” “The 
Negro In Urban Culture“), group discussion 
and field trips (“be ready with a term paper 
on The Blacks,’ an off-Broadway play”). 

After 2 months of training, the 27 Corps 
pioneers will be assigned to social agencies 
and hospi in Harlem. They'll get $2 a 
day spending money and $75 a month pay 
after they complete a year’s service—the 
period they signed up for, 

As Wingate explained it, Domestic Corps 
men will be a nucleus to recruit, train, ad- 
vise, even encourage an “urban service corps” 
composed of young men and women from 
the Harlem area. The objective: To uplift 
these urban service corpsmen in training 
and education so they can find Jobs. 

Over everything, apparently, hangs the 
question of money. 

“We've spent $90,000 so far,” Wingate says. 
He hopes to get another $125,000 grant under 
the 1961 law (and presumably with Powrt.’s 
help, he will). 

By the end of the year, Wingate says ACT 
will go after a multimillion-dollar grant. 
“How can they refuse the money?" fast- 
talking Wingate asks. “Central Harlem ranks 
at the top in narcotic violation arrests, ad- 
missions to mental hospitals, infant mortal- 
ity, and other troubles.” 


What Is 8 Percent? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 1, 1963 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “What Is 8 Percent?” which 
be published today in the Baltimore 

un. ' 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Whar Is 8 PERCENT? 

Suppose you borrow $1,000 for 12 months 
at 8 percent interest. There are three ways 
you ordinarily would be charged: 
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1. You get $1,000 immediately from the 
lender and you repay it at the end of 12 
months, plus $80 interest. This is called 
simple interest and you have paid 8 percent. 

2. You borrow $1,000 at 8 percent, but the 
interest is deducted in advance, so you get 
only $920. Actually you're paying $80 on 
$920, which amounts to about 9 percent. 
This is called a discount loan, meaning 
simple interest is deducted from the 
principal. 

3. You borrow $1,000 at 8 percent and 
agree to pay it back in 12 monthly payments 
of $83.33. Because you start paying the loan 
back immediately, you don't have the use of 
$1,000 for 12 months; in fact, you have the 
use, on an average, of only about $541 for 
the year. So you're paying $80 on the use 
of $541 which amounts to about 15 percent. 
This is called flat rate interest. If the in- 
terest was deducted first, so that you would 
receive $920, and you paid $83.33 monthly, 
your rate of interest would be about 17 per- 
cent.—The Farm Journal. 


Eminent American Astronomer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 
Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 


Speaker, the November 1962 issue of a 
Russian journal called Nature contained 


William Wallace Campbell. The article 
was written by A. A. Mikhallov, director 
of the Soviet Union’s Pulkovo Observa- 
tory in commemoration of the 100th an- 
niversary of the birth of Professor 
Campbell. 

This article was translated by Dr. Leo 
Goldberg, Higgins professor of astron- 
omy, Harvard College Observatory, and 
a member of the Space Science Board, 
National Academy of Sciences. As Dr. 
Goldberg stated in his letter to me: 

The article is a rather nice tribute to a 
great American by an eminent Soviet astron- 
omer and illustrates the international char- 
acter of science as an area of human activity 
in which the same truths are valid for 
citizens of all countries no matter what the 
color of their skin or politics. 


I am proud to say that, for several 
years during the 1920's, Professor Camp- 
bell was the president of the University 
of California. Among his many achieve- 
ments, he served as president of the In- 
ternational Astronomical Union and 
later as president of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences. Professor Campbell 
was a truly distinguished scientist who 
was respected throughout the world. I 
am submitting the article below for in- 
clusion in the Recor as I believe it will 
be of interest to all Members of Con- 
gress: 

One HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH 
OF WILLIAM WALLACE CAMPBELL 

Unlike many scientists who entered sci- 
ence by complicated paths, overcoming vari- 
ous difficulties of fortune, good luck at- 
tended Campbell. He was born in the 
United States of America in the State of 
Ohio, in a family of farmers, in the year 1862. 
After completing high school, he entered the 
University of Michigan engineering school in 
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Ann Arbor. Having been carried away by 
reading Newcomb’s “Popular Astronomy,” 
which was first published in 1878, he began 

to attend lectures in astronomy by Professor 
88 and this decided his fate. After 
finishing the university with a diploma in 
engineering, W. W. Campbell decided to be- 
come an astronomer. But not finding a po- 
sition in this specialty, he accepted an offer 
of employment in the department of mathe- 
matics of the University of Colorado, in the 
smal town of Boulder. In 2 years he re- 
turned to the University of Michigan as a 
lecturer in astronomy and assistant at the 
observatory. 

Here W. W. Campbell began to teach prac- 
tical astronomy, and in the evenings he oc- 
cupled himself with observations of the ap- 
paritions of comets and with calculations of 
their orbits, By 1888, he had published his 
first major scientific work, a determination 
of the definitive orbit of the comet 1885 UI. 
after which followed a series of papers deal- 
ing with micrometric measurements and 
calculations of the orbits of other comets. 

His lectures served as a basis for a course 
in practical astronomy, published first in 
1891 and again in 1899. Being more concise 
and clearer of purpose than the famous 
course by Chauvenet, Campbell's manual 
fully answered the requirements of geode- 
sists and engineers. 

In the summer of 1890, young Campbell 
took a vacation at the recently completed 
Lick Observatory, near San Francisco, which 
then possessed the most powerful refractor- 
telescope in the world. Here he made a great 
impression by his ability and enthusiasm 
and was invited to take up the post of 


servatory. As successor to J. Keeler, Camp- 
bell took over a visual spectroscope 

to the 36-inch refractor, with which he in- 
vestigated the spectra of comets, variable 
stars and stars with bright lines, of the 
Wolf-Rayet type. He also attempted to de- 
tect lines of water vapor in the spectrum of 
Mars, comparing the intensity of waterlines 
in the spectrum of the planet with those in 
the spectrum of the moon. Not 

any differences, he correctly concluded that 
if there is water vapor in the atmosphere of 
Mars, its quantity is insignificantly small by 
comparison with the atmosphere of the 
earth. This conclusion was subsequently 
fully confirmed by the application of the 
much more sensitive photographic method 
of observation. 

At this time, the determination of the 
line-of-sight velocities of the stars by the 
Doppler principle—by the displacement of 
spectral lines—came to be a highly pressing 
matter. This new method was introduced 
by Keeler at the Lick Observatory and by 
A. A. Belopolsky at the Pulkovo Observatory. 
Keeler measured the line-of-sight velocities 
of 14 nebulae and 3 bright stars, but for a 
large number of stars the brightness was not 
sufficient. It became clear to Campbell that 
visual measurements could provide neither 
the desired accuracy nor the possibility of 
investigating the motions of stars fainter 
than the first magnitude. Only the advent 
of photography could enlarge the possibility 
of using the new approach in the investiga- 
tion of stellar systems. The first successful 
steps in this direction were taken in 1888- 
91 by H. C. Vogel and J. Scheiner at the Pots- 
dam Astrophysical Observatory, but the 
modesty of their equipment did not permit 
them to develop this method. More success- 
ful were the observations of Belopolsky at 
Pulkovo, one of the pioneers in the determi- 
nation of the line-of-sight velocities of stars. 

With his arrival at the Lick Observatory, 
Campbell decided to devote himself mainly 
to this new and important problem. It was 
clear to him that the visual method of de- 
termining line-of-sight velocities was inade- 
quate both qualitatively and quantitatively. 
Soon after, he was able to order a three- 
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prism spectrograph from an American firm, 
but the field was so new that several years 
were required for modifications and im- 
provements of the instrument before a spec- 
trogram of irreproachable quality could be 
obtained. The accuracy of the determina- 
tion of line-of-sight velocities was Increased 
by a factor of 10, and, in addition, it became 
possible to observe much fainter stars. So 
considerable a success made it possible to 
organize a broad program of observation of 
all stars brighter than magnitude 5.5 which 
subsequently was completed. In 30 
years, Campbell and his assistants obtained 
more than 25,000 spectrograms and deter- 
mined the line-of-sight velocities of 2,770 
stars. 

Up to 1898, the number of known spectro- 
scopic binary or double stars amounted to 
13, of which several were discovered at 
the Pulkovo Observatory by A. A. Belopolsky. 
Within the next few years Campbell suc- 
ceeded in adding 31 additional stars, and 
altogether with his assistants discovered 339 
spectroscopic double stars. As a result, he 
came to the correct conclusion that no less 
than one out of every five stars is a spectro- 
scopic double star—a fact which is highly 
important for gaining knowledge of the laws 
of stellar evolution. 

In 1901 Campbell the post of 
director of the Lick Observatory and this 
allowed him more latitude in expanding the 
spectroscopic investigation of the stars. The 
determination of line-of-sight velocities of 
stars continued to remain for him the main 
problem, but it was for him only a means 
and not an end. The latter consisted of the 
investigation of the structure of stellar sys- 


y 
comprehensively in a large monograph “Stel- 
lar Motions,” published in 1913. This was 


velocities, most accurately of all by Camp- 
bell himself. 

At this time the absorption in interstellar 
space had still not been adequately studied. 
For this reason one could not arrive at 

conclusions about the forms and 


nebulae. Only at the 
end of the twenties and in the thirties of 
the current century did these questions re- 
ceive definitive answers on the basis of many- 
sided studies of a large assemblage of ma- 
terial of which the line-of-sight velocities 
amounted to a considerable and important 
part. A fact of such fundamental signifi- 


tematic character of line-of-sight velocities. 
The Lick Observatory in California is situ- 
ated at 37° north latitude and therefore close 
to one quarter of the entire celestial sphere 
around the south pole of the earth is inac- 
cessible to observation there. In this con- 
nection, it is necessary, for the goals of stel- 
lar statistics and the solution of the prob- 
lems just mentioned, to have data for the 
entire sky. Therefore, even in the first years 
of his directorship, Campbell organized a 
station of the Lick Observatory in 

the capital of Chile—Santiago, where in the 
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interval of a few years the line-of-sight ve- 
Jocities of southern stars were determined, 
and large numbers of spectroscopic double 
stars were discovered. 

In addition to the spectroscopic investiga- 
tion of the stars, Campbell did great work in 
connection with the observation of total solar 
eclipses. For this purpose, he organized and 
took part in a number of expeditions, jour- 
neying to different countries. In an interval 
of 2 to 3 seconds, when the disk of the moon 
has already fully covered the solar photo- 
sphere, but has still not succeeded in cover- 
ing the chromosphere, one observes the B0- 
called flash spectrum—the spectral lines, 
having been dark up to this point, suddenly 
flash out as bright stripes against the back- 
ground of the disappearing continuous spec- 
trum. Observations of this phenomenon 
make possible the detailed study, both 
qualitatively and quantitatively, of the 
chemical composition and physical state of 
the material at different levels of the chro- 
mosphere. But the observation of the fiash 
spectrum presents great difficulties as a con- 
sequence of the short duration of the phe- 
nomenon and the rapidly changing spectrum. 
Campbell invented a method of registering 
the flash spectrum on a moving photographic 
piate, which made it possible to trace in 
great detall the changes in the spectrum with 

-the height of the visible portion of the 

ere. He applied this method to 
the observation of the eclipse of 1898 in 
India; thereupon it began to be adopted suc- 
cessfully by other observers during a whole 
series of subsequent eclipses. 

Great interest was attached to the observa- 
tion of the eclipse of September 21, 1922, on 
the uninhabited northwestern shore of 
Australia. Yet in 1915, Einstein had, on the 
basis of the general theory of relativity, come 
to the conclusion that a light ray passing 
close to a large gravitational mass will de- 
viate from propagation in a straight line, as 
if attracted to the mass, and besides the 
deviation will be twice as great as in the 
case of purely Newtonlan attraction. To 
verify this conclusion by observation is pos- 
sible only at the time of a total solar eclipse, 
when rays of light from distant stars pass by 
the sun and are deviated under the in- 
fluence of the gravitation of the enormous 
solar mass, since all other masses within the 
confines not only of the earth but also of 
the entire solar system are too small to have 
a noticeable effect. As a result, stars, visible 
around the eclipsed sun, must appear to us 
to be displaced from their normal positions 
by an amount of 1.75/r seconds of arc, where 
r is the apparent angular distance of the 
star from the center of the sun, in units of 
the angular solar radius. The "Einstein 
Effect” was observed for the first time by 
two English expeditions at the time of the 
eclipse of 1919. However, the number of 
stars hed was not great and the 
performance of the apparatus caused doubt. 

The expedition of the Lick Observatory in 
1922 under the direction of Campbell was 
equipped with four astrographs, of which 
two had a large field and a sufficiently long 

» focal distance. The positions of 92 stars 
were determined with them. Measurement 
of the displacements gave almost complete 
agreement with theory. And to this day this 
observation remains assed for the 
accuracy of the results and the number of 
stars photographed. 

In 1922-25 Campbell served as president 
of the International Astronomical Union, a 
scientific organization organized after the 
First World War. Campbell had taken an 
active part in its formation, In 1923 he 
accepted the post of president of the great 
University of California. In 1930, he went 
into retirement, for reasons of health and 
age, but soon was elected president of the 
National Academy of Sciences in Washing- 
ton, a position he held until 1935. Campbell 
died on June 14, 1938. 

This was a distinguished scientist, an ex- 
collent organizer of scientific work, an ad- 
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goals of 


progress of science, the mobilization of all 
forces and abilities for the solution of given 
problems—such were the fundamental traits 


of his character, 
A. A. Mix Hav. 
Director, Pulkovo Observatory; Correspond- 
ing Member of the Academy of Sciences 
of the U.S. S. R. 


The Wayward Press 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr, RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
since December 9, New York City has 


been without seven major daily news- 


papers. The printers union is on strike 
at four, and the publishers have refused 
to publish the other three, The issues 
in this labor dispute are very compli- 
cated, and I hope they will be resolved 
soon. The situation has engendered a 
great deal of comment and criticism. I 
want to call the attention of the House 
to an article by A. J. Liebling, one of 
America's most perceptive writers, which 
appeared in the January 26 issue of the 
New Yorker magazine. 


As Mr. Liebling points out, the im- 
pression has been created with the pub- 
lic that New Yorkers are without daily 
newspapers because of the strike by the 
printers union. The fact is that out of 
New York’s seven major daily news- 
papers, only four were struck by the 
union. The publishers of the three un- 
struck dailies decided that in their own 
interest they would lock out their em- 
ployees, close down and withhold news- 
papers from the public. 

Because of space limitations, I can- 
not include all of Mr. Liebling’s article: 
however, the major part of the article 
follows: 

THE WAYWARD Press 

The Sunday, January 13, issue of the New 
York Standard the American 
newspaper of the future, once we have been 
reduced to a single newspaper ownership 
in each city. (There are only 58 towns and 
cities in all the United States where more 
than a single ownership persists: all the 
rest have gone the way of monopoly.) New 
York with 7 papers of 6 diferent owner- 
ships—although this is a decline from 15 pa- 
pers within my own reading lifetime—alone 
maintained at least a surface appearance 
of that variety which is essential to a healthy 
journalistic life. Then, when the printers 
union struck four of the papers—the Times, 
the News, the Journal-American, and the 
World-Telegram—and the three others re- 
fused to publish, all disappeared from the 
kiosks. That was on December 9; on Jan- 
uary 6, the Standard appeared as the sole 
remplacant, like a wind-blown weed grow- 
ing @ crack in a bombed street, It thus in- 
herited, temporarily and without payment, 
the monopoly position for which Samuel T. 
Newhouse recently paid $42 million in much 
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smaller New Orleans and offered over #40 
million in Omaha, where he was turned 
down, 

OFFERS AND DEMANDS 

The Standard, a product of opportunism, 
disclaims any Intention of continuing after 
the other papers come back—for one thing, 
its scratch staff consists almost entirely of 
regular members of theirs—but in the mean- 
while it provides a glimpse of what is likely 
to happen within a couple of decades: the 
January 13 issue consisted of 120 tabloid 
pages, 110 of them advertising, which should 
have brought in between $100,000 and 
$150,000 at its current page rates. If the 
stoppage lasts until February 1, the Stand- 
ard's publishers should clear the expenses 
of starting the paper and begin to make 
money seriously. The 10 other pages in- 
cluded news, amusements, a book review, 
a couple of byline columns, sports, stock 
tables, fashions, and television listings. 
They were all gobbled up with gratitude by 
readers who had been reduced to a diet of 
out-of-town newspapers, supplemented by 
specialized organs like the Wall Street Jour- 
nal and the Journal of Commerce, which 
carried a few smatterings of general news 
crammed in among such headlines as “Util- 
ities Fear Regulation” and “Hogs Active in 
Chicago.” (The Journal of Commerce at 
first entranced me with its ship cards, list- 
ing the ports of call of freighters with names 
as exotic as their destinations, but since 
December 23, when the longshoremen called 
their own strike, even the ship cards have 
gone blank. The Wall Street Journal's 
column of humorous quips, “Pepper * * * 
and Salt,” began to pall after 344 weeks. 
although it had seemed as funny as all get- 
out in the beginning. A typical joke was 
about how a single man’s life is just one un- 
darned thing after another.“) New Yorkers’ 
forced experience with out-of-town news- 
papers left them with a full appreciation of 
John Macy’s 40-year-old dictum in “Ciyili- 
zation in the United States“: On the 
whole, the American newspaper is amaz- 
ingly uniform from Portland, Malne, to 
Portland, Oreg.“ The respects in which 
they are not uniform, however, are those 
that readers care most about—the identity 
of the persons mentioned in the obituaries, 
for example. To me, the most striking proof 
of the inadequacy of electronic media for 
the communication of essential facts was 
that until I read about the rise in postal 
rates in the Standard I was unaware. that 
one had been in the making. 

I am sure that it must have been men- 
tioned often on the air, but the trouble with 
television and radio news is that you have 
to be there at the moment the announcer 
Says it, and unless you have gout, you may 
be somewhere else. The ads and the modi- 
cum of news offered by the Standard con- 
stitute the public-utility function of a news- 
paper. 

The Standard's wholesale capture of ad- 
vertising should at any rate reassure Editor 
& Publisher, the timid handmaiden of the 
newspaper industry, which in its issue of 
January 5 feared that newspaper readers 
and advertisers might lose the habit and 
that the press might perish, its charms for- 
gotten like those of the Buffalo Bill Wild 
West Show: 

For the last 4 weeks, metropolitan New 
Yorkers have heen without their usual news- 
paper reading fare and haye been subjected 
to a barrage of substitutes, Neither the 

“newspapers imported from other cities nor 
the makeshift dailies that have sprung up 
in New York have adequately taken the place 
of the struck papers. In fact, they might 
be doing irreparable damage to the reputa- 
tion of newspapers, both in the city and na- 
tionwide, instead of performing a service 
for newspaper-starved New York. How long 
will it be before New Yorkers, without their 
choice of several excellent morning and 
afternoon newspapers, compare what they 
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once had with what they have now and 
decide it isn’t worth the price? Once these 
readers are lost to newapapers—out of the 
newspaper habit—will they ever buy one 
again? Is it possible that after several 
weeks and months of living on capsulized 
news from radio, television, and other sub- 
stitute sources they may decide it is ade- 
quate? And if the former reader also hap- 
pens to be an advertiser, will he be a former 
advertiser also? 

After a couple more Cassandrine para- 
graphs, Editor & Publisher wound up, Con- 
gress couldn’t do it. The President of the 
United States couldn't do it. Even the courts 
can't do it. Only a striking union abetted 
by other unlons can close down the news- 
papers in the Nation's largest city, not to 
mention the newspapers in the Nation’s 
eighth largest city.” (The Cleveland papers 
are also shut down.) The publishers can 
do it, too, as those of the Herald Tribune, the 
Post, and the Mirror have proved. 

What disquiets me more than the possi- 
bility that newspapers qua newspapers will 
disappear is the increasing uniformity of the 
survivors as they wait to coalesce. The stop- 
page has illuminated this, just as the con- 
Jugal reaction to a stranger's interference 
illuminates the essential solidarity of a lov- 
ing couple. The competition among the six 
New York ownerships has proved a pale and 
sometime thing compared to the competition 
of all of them against all of their employees. 
It seems naive now for Bertram Powers, the 
leader of the striking printers, to have of- 
fered the financially weaker papers a sep- 
arate peace—or separate individual peaces— 
when he struck the Times and the News and 
the Journal and the World-Telegram. The 
Hearsts, for example, own both the unstruck, 
because deemed “weak,” Mirror and the 
struck, because deemed strong, Journal- 
American. It is hard to imagine them run- 
ning one of their papers while a strike is on 
against the other. As for the Herald Tribune 
and the Post, at a more tive period 
in newspaper history they might have been 
expected to run, their failing 
strength with the Christmas advertising rev- 
enues made available to them by the print- 
ers’ generosity. They had ground not merely 
to hold but to make up if they were ever 
to get back into contention with their rivals. 
Their loyalty to their rivals, who are also 
their prospective purchasers when the pinch 
comes, was touching. It is all very sad, be- 
cause the surest way for the seven papers 
to anesthetize the public to future monop- 
oly is to make it evident that they are al- 
ready alike. Even a sham battle might have 
improved public opinion of all seven. (Mrs. 
Dorothy Schiff, the publisher of the Post, 
and John Hay Whitney, the publisher of the 
Tribune, if we are to adopt Editor & Pub- 
lisher's point of view, might also have done 
their colleagues a favor by continuing to 
print, and so making sure that the public 
would not lose the habit of newspaper 
reading.) 

As for who is to blame for the weary 
length that the stoppage has attained, I 
can give no judgment beyond juxtaposing 
headlines in the Guild Reporter, the organ 
of the American Newspaper Guild, and in 
Editor & Publisher: 

Guild Reporter: “New York Publishers 
Shunning Compromise in Stoppage.” 

Editor & Publisher: “Publishers Accuse 
Union in Stalemate.” 

I have a personal hunch, too, that Amory 
H. Bradford, the spokesman for the Pub- 
lishers’ Association of New York City, and 
Bertram A. Powers, the printers’ president, 
both suffer from the overcompensation that 
frequently afflicts boys with flossy first 
names, requiring them to fight so often to 
defend their schoolyard dignity that fight- 
ing becomes an adult habit. (For a nego- 
tiator, I should always prefer somebody 
named Jack or Mac.) As for the issues in 
the ‘strike against the four strong papers, I 
can only say that, as a habitual employee, 
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I would, if offered a choice on a 6-to-5, 
pick 'em basis, naturally take Mr. Powers’ 
position. As for the causes of the strike, 
which are, naturally, quite distinct from 
the issues (an issue may be minuscular; a 
determination to fight over it is a cause), 
I found the report of the three-judge board 
of public accountability astonishingly in- 
formative. I say astonishingly because I 
had first read of their findings in news 
storles published by the Standard, the Wall 
Street Journal, the Brooklyn Eagle, and the 
Journal of Commerce. All of these papers 
excerpted from the much fuller excerpts sent 
out by the Associated Press and United Press 
International, and all of them deformed the 
content. 

The Wall Street Journal wrote, “The re- 
port said the printers didn’t present their 
total demands until 15 minutes before 
their old contract expired,” but did not re- 
print, “It was not until 6:40 on the evening 
of December 7 [with the strike set for 2 
a.m. December 8] that the publishers made 
a complete offer to the printers. That offer 
totaled, in increased benefits and costs, $9.20 
per man per week,” including 55 cents a 
week in cash for the first year. (The em- 
ployer, in strike stories, always offers and the 
union demands. A publisher, for example, 
never demands that the union men agree to 
work for a four-bit raise; the union never 
offers to work for more.) 

None of the papers that I saw quoted in 
full eyen the excerpts that UPI furnished 
from the supplemental opinion filed by 
Judge Joseph E. O'Grady, the only member 
of the panel with much labor experience. 
(He used to be city labor commissioner.) 
All three of the judges named to the board— 
Harold R. Medina, David W. Peck, and 
O'Grady signed the full report, but O'Grady 
also issued a supplemental report, excerpts 
from which follow: 

The newspaper publishers sought to main- 
tain the pattern of g carried on for 
some years and which had proven reasonably 
acceptable and successful to them. Mr. Pow- 
ers was determined to break that pattern, 
because his members had become dissatis- 
fied with the results of that pattern of bar- 


gaining. 

I do not believe that I can find fault with 
either position, and I have not even at- 
tempted a moral judgment of which one 
had the equities on its side. It was inevi- 
table that two such diametrically opposite 
positions, each supported by a strong pro- 
tagonist, would result in a strike. To have 
prevented such a result, one side would have 
had to abandon its fundamental position. 
Neither did, and the result was a strike. 
How long the parties will continue to test 
their strength and positions I do not know. 
However, I believe that both forces will have 
to give some ground before a settlement 
will be reached. I do not think that either 
is in the position of bringing the other to 
his knees. 

That is about the way I read the situa- 
tion. Forty years ago, Macy, in that sympo- 
sium that so perturbed young American in- 
tellectuals at that time, wrote, “Almost in- 
variably, the news of a strike is, if not falsi- 
fied, so shaped as to be unfavorable to the 
workers,” and this has been a particularly 
bad one journalistically, because it is a 
newspaper strike reported by ancillary or 
makeshift newspapers, which have the ready 
excuse of insufficiency or inexperience to 
cite for their omissions, (The Wall Street 
Journal, though, expresses pretensions to 
more serious quality.) The Times, iron- 
ically, would have covered the strike and 
the stoppage more thoroughly. It would 
surely have at least published the full text 
of the unofficial factfinding report and 
Judge O’Grady’s supplementary opinion. 

The reporting has been notably deficient, 
too, in exploiting obvious lines of inquiry. 
The Wall Street Journal, in the four-line 
sixth paragraph of its stoppage story on De- 
cember 19, for example, reported, “The news- 
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papers have a strike-insurance fund said to 
cover a 29-day strike. [The existence of this 
fund had been previously reported in both 
the Timid Handmaiden and the Guild 
Reporter.) The insurance covers only cost 
of maintaining skeleton crews and upkeep 
of idle equipment, however.” But this 
highly significant feature of the situa- 
tion was then dropped from notice, not 
to reappear even on the expiration of the 
29 days, on January 6. How did this af- 
fect the pr ts for settlement? The 
expiration coincided—although I read no 
comment on the coincidence—with the ap- 
pointment by the mayor, the Governor, and 
the Secretary of Labor of the three-judge 
“blasting” board, and preceded by less than a 
week the announcement of the suspended 
newspapers of a cut in the salaries of non- 
union non-locked-out personnel, and the first 
offer by the publishers of a slight raise over 
the work-for-55 cents demand, Nor was there 
any inquiry into whether the Herald Tribune, 
the Post, and the Mirror, which were acknowl- 
edged to be losing money before they quit 
publication, actually cut their losses by 
ducking out or whether, after the 29-day 
period, they would lose more by staying out 
and paying overhead than by going into bus- 
iness again. Yet these are surely interesting 
matters; the mutual aid arrangements of the 
unions whose members refuse to cross picket 
lines or are locked out has come in for a 
great deal of publicity, the consistent im- 
plication being that they, as 

from the newspapers, are ganging up. And 
how about the publisher of the Post, who 
announced soon after she stopped the 
paper—again to the Wall Street 
Journal—that “a long shutdown might put 
the liberal Post out of business"? How long? 
I would say it’s time for a checkup. And 
how about the effect on the strikers’ resolve 
of their approaching eligibility for New York 
State unemployment insurance, which be- 
gins, for workers made idle by a labor dis- 
pute, at 8 weeks? The is past its 
sixth week now. On none of these points do 
we see any of the bright speculation that 
papers carry about, for example, the next 
baseball season or the future of Yemen. The 
subject is too sacred. 

The confiict between union work rules, 
designed to conserve jobs, and automation, 
designed to decrease them, is not, apparently, 
a major, direct issue in this row, though it 
may be the cause of it. The object of auto- 
mation on newspapers is not to increase pro- 
duction, which would be quite senseless un- 
less the papers could abruptly increase cir- 
culation, but to increase efficlency, and thus 
income. And the fight—because complete 
newspaper automation is not yet ready to be 
introduced—resembles those obstinate and 
bloody intertrench combats of the First 
World War, whose declared object was to 
establish dominance over the enemy before 
the big push began. Big pushes, though 
seldom, did begin and usually bogged down, 
like the automated electric train in the 
Times Square-Grand Central shuttle, over 
which the Times editorial page was willing 
to go to war with the Transport Workers 
Union when the thing was introduced a year 
ago. “The im arbitrator has made an 
incredible, incomprehensible decision,” the 
Times editorialized when the arbitrator, 
Theodore Kheel, ordered the transit author- 
ity to postpone putting the robot train into 
service. Then, when the dispute was set- 
tied by Installing a motorman on the train 
for a 6-month trial period, the Times said, 
“The transit authority paid a stiff price 
* © © for retaining the clear legal right it 
had always had to automate.” The only 
trouble with all this is that the train does 
not run consistently, and is still operating 
under dual control, with the motorman ready 
to put her on manual when she stops dead 
between stations, which is often. “Against 
a labor demagog who recognizes neither 
law, contract, nor his union’s pledged word,” 
the Times said, like Patrick Henry ordering 
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beer, “the Wagner administration should 
carry this arbitration decision to court on 
appeal as a matter of principle worth de- 
fending to a finish,” and, earlier, Mr. Quill 
cannot be allowed to bluster this shuttle 
train to a stop.” But the car, like the papers, 
stopped dead. —A. J. LIEBLING. 


Liberalism in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 1, 1963 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the fact that the so-called liberals of 
our political life in this country have 
been usurping the real meaning of that 
term is beginning to get through to the 
American people. They are realizing, as 
the Europeans have for many years, that 
the end result of the phony liberal pro- 
posals will destroy freedom instead of 
extending and protecting it. More 
Americans are speaking out on this bold 
theft of a word and the twisting of it 
to mean something it never was meant 
to mean. The most articulate argument 
I have read thus far is one made by our 
brilliant colleague, the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munpt]. This ap- 
pears in the Penn State University 
magazine Critique January issue. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

"TODAY'S LIBERALS,” BETTER CALLED 20th 

CENTURY TORIES ` 
(By Senator Kart E. MunDT, Republican of 
South Dakota) 
- “All down the ages the fight of the 
true liberals has been to take power from 
the executive and give it to the legislative 
branch. Now the so-called liberals want to 
give more power to the executive. Former 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler, Democrat of 
Montana, 

Nobody familiar with the political history 
of this Republic during the past three dec- 
ades can deny that Burt Wheeler, of Mon- 
tana, is rightfully one of the great fighting 
liberals of this era. It is likewise pertinent 
that Wheeler's liberalism was demonstrated 
on the floor of the U.S. Senate and in his 
public career rather than in the safe, serene 
atmosphere of a college classroom or the 
impersonal and untested philippics of a 
book. Senator Wheeler expressed his con- 
victions In public debate with a consistent 
courage that made him an effective adyo- 
cate willing to wager his reputation and 
political future on the logic and wisdom of 
his viewpoints. 

As a consequence, when former Senator 
Wheeler speaks of today's “liberalism” and 
the curious and irrational projects which 
its present day disciples advocate, he speaks 
as an authority on what comprises genuine 
liberalism in public life and what principles 
and concepts give validity to the term liberal 
as a political philosophy. Thus, he serves 
the Nation well when he bluntly calls atten- 
tion that our latter-day “liberals” have de- 
serted the traditional liberal crusade and 
have, strangely enough, associated them- 
selves with power drives similar to those of 
the Tories of early America. 

It is my conviction that those who inac- 
curately describe themselves as liberals to- 
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day, while persistently advocating policies 
and programs promoting authoritarian gov- 
ernment in the United States, might be de- 
scribed more accurately as the 20th century 
Tories. 

Somewhere along the line these Tories have 
lost confidence in the American people and 
have, by some curious form of self-delu- 
sionment, convinced themselves that only the 
Federal politicians are motivated by a high 
sense of ethics; only the Federal politicians 
can be trusted to do what is right; and only 
the Federal politicians can understand and 
provide what the people need and want. 
Thus, these misnamed and misdirected lib- 
erals, Tories, in fact, continue to chip away 
at the power, the rights, and the free choice 
of the people while transferring to bigtime 
politicians in Washington the authority to 
determine the people's destiny. This does 
not imply that these self-proclaimed but 
thoroughly deluded liberals are evil men. 
It definitely does mean, however, that they 
would substitute for a government devoted 
to promoting the general welfare one imbued 
with the paternalistic concepts of ancient 
times and Tory governments, The function 
of such government would be to provide 
for the general welfare rather than to pro- 
mote the conditions through which the peo- 
ple can advance themselves in accordance 
with their desires, deserts, and abilities. 
‘They have lost sight of, or propose to destroy, 
the careful distinction between the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government to provide 
for the common defense and the responsi- 
bility of the Central Government only to pro- 
mote the general welfare as it is set out so 
clearly and meticulously in the preamble to 
our Constitution: “We the People of the 
United States, in Order to form a more per- 
fect Union, establish Justice, insure domestic 
Tranquility, provide for the common defence, 
promote the general Welfare, and secure the 
Blessings of Liberty to ourselves and our 
Posterity, do ordain and establish this Con- 
stitution for the United States of America.” 

Our wise and prudent constitutional fore- 
fathers used the English language carefully 
and thoughtfully. They evaluated and 
weighed every word before it was enshrined 
in our great charter of freedom. It was 
with specific purpose and prudent fore- 
thought that they drew the distinction be- 
tween the terms “promote” and provide“ 
* * * it was not by accident that they did 
not connect the phrases dealing with the 
common defense and the general welfare by 
the conjunction “and” * * they deliber- 
ately emphasized their conception of the 
vast difference between the Federal responsi- 
bilities for the common defense and the pro- 
moting of the general welfare. The programs 
and projects which our modern liberals 
espouse would eliminate that difference and 
shift to the Federal state the same responsi- 
bilities and authority for the general welfare 
that are rightly exercised by it in protecting 
the common defense and maintaining the 
national security. 

By placing their primary confidence and 
trust in the bigtime politicians, instead of 
in the people our Government was designed 
to serve—not control—these illegitimate 
liberals would receive a golden age of tory- 
ism when the king, the Federal Government, 
“could do no wrong.” It would seem that 
Hitler and Mussolini, Stalin and Khrushchev 
should have disproved that naive assumption 
during the lifetimes of most of those hiding 
the desire for increased political power be- 
hind a mask of liberal concepts and phrases 
which either they do not understand or re- 
fuse to implement. 

During the past 25 or 30 years, the growing 
influence of those I prefer to designate as 
“20th century Tories” instead of iden- 
tifying them as “liberal,” to which they 
claim, but repudiate by their actions, while 
embracing with their adjectives, has made 
an important, and in the main, unfortunate 
impact upon our national destiny. During 
this era, we have been following a global 
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drift toward the overcentralization of gov- 
ernment and the glorification of the central 
politician over the rights and privileges of 
the individual citizen. 

Some 24 years ago when I first came to 
Congress, an oldtimer told me that a good 
political axiom for reelection was to remem- 
ber that “economic conditions determine po- 
litical decisions.” He recommended that a 
candidate identify himself and/or his party 
with every upswing of economic conditions, 
with full employment, good profits, and 
happy living conditions. A great many 
yoters, he argued, yote for the candidates 
whom they believe to be associated with 
their economic well-being. I believe there 
was some truth to his observations and, 
perhaps, his formula for victory still has a 
validity. During the intervening years, how- 
ever, many new issues have come into play 
and new political alinements, the influence 
of big city political machines, labor organi- 
zations, ethnic groups, and other develop- 
ments have tended to blunt the truism that 
“economic conditions determine political’ 
decisions.” 

Today we confront a comparatively new 
political axiom which has unquestioned va- 
lidity and which all Americans should recog- 
nize when deciding their personal preference 
for either a steadily expanding power for the 
Federal Government, which means personal 
power for politicians, elected or appointed 
to Federal positions, or for a return to the 
concepts of keeping the Pederal Government 
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voting citizens, This latter-day axiom is 
the converse of the earlier axiom. It now is 
stated, “political decisions determine eco- 
nomic conditions.” Federal taxes are now 
so high that any alteration has a vital im- 
pact on business; inflation has gained so 
much headway that adding any further in- 
crease could destroy the base of many suc- 
cessful economic enterprises; new and 
mighty regulatory agencies and commis- 
sions in Washington hold life or death power 
over many economic activities. Even the 
sharp verbal expression of Federal displeas- 
ure drove the steel industry into ignominious 
and discredited defeat. 

We live in an era of big government with 
big powers. We are witnessing a shift to- 
ward an authoritarian American state in 
which big politicians hold the whip and in 
which “who you know” in Government cir- 
cles seems likely to replace “what you 
know.“ As yet, this consolidated central 
state is neither Socialist nor Communist nor 
Fascist in nature. But, neither Is there any- 
thing remotely liberal about its nature or its 
design. It is big time politics in action, and 
regardless of which “ism” it eventually ém- 
braces or which embraces it, it would be a 
careless student of history who could not 
envision the possibility that our basic Amer- 
ican concepts of private ownership, reward of 
merit, self-determination, and effective con- 
trol of the politicians by the people nre being 
threatened. 

This switch of emphasis and the glorifica- 
tion and exaltation of the Federal politician 
at the expense of the private citizen is a 
deplorable change. It is the more deplorable 
because it has been promoted by a sustained 
drive for concentrated political power led by 
self-designated liberals who have practiced 
a semantic sham unprecedented in political 
history. The one notable exception must be 
those masters of doubletalk, the Russian 
Communists, whose standard stock in trade 
is to talk of “democracy” when they mean 
“dictatorship,” to talk of coexistence“ when 
they mean “capitulation” and to talk of the 
peoples rights” when they mean the “pol- 
iticlans’ privileges.“ It is a sham because 
it espouses the same type of proposals for 
expanding political controls over the people 
as advocated by the reactionarics, the tories, 
and the royalists of a century or two ago. 

The true, tried, and tested liberal of his- 
tory and of today is the private citizen or 
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public official who advocates the mainte- 
nance or extension of individual liberties free 
alike from the power and the encroachments 
of an economic or political monopoly. It is 
the danger, and the presence, of a political 
monopoly and of programs moving toward 
that ugly goal which is the blind spot in 
the thinking of our latter-day liberals who 
are so busy looking at the problems of our 
times that they fail to see the even greater 
perils created by their proposals for solution. 

Analyzed from the political standpoint of 
the predominant political performance of the 
members of each major party, one must con- 
clude that the Republican Party, by support- 
ing the concept that the size of Government 
should be reduced rather than expanded is 
far more identified with the great American 
liberal ideal than is the Democratic Party. 
And the always ready and willing hand- 
maiden of the Democratic Party, Americans 
for Democratic Action, is no more liberal in 
concept or progressive in action than a Scots- 
man playing poker in an Edinburgh club. 

Our American dream has evolved from the 
idealistic concept that proper ethics, sound 
morals, good judgment, prudent economy, 
and wise decisions are not the exclusive mo- 
nopoly of those holding public positions of 
power and authority in Washington. It is 
an ideal our current pretenders to the liberal 
label seem entirely unable to comprehend or 
to accept. While the Republican Party has 
excelled its major adversary in clinging to 
this liberal ideal which has had its greatest 
fruition on American soil and which has pro- 
vided more happiness for more people and 
greater individual liberties than man has at- 
tained in any other era or area of human his- 
tory, it must be admitted that among Re- 
publicans, also, there are some who have 
succumbed to the seductive concept that the 
people must be pushed around by their po- 
litical officials rather than have them retain 
the power and push the politicians toward 
the goals which they desire. 

It is not, however, the purpose of this dis- 
course to identify basic Republicanism with 
true liberalism nor to stigmatize all Demo- 
crats as people seeking personal and political 
power after the manner of Tories. Rather, it 
is my purpose to point up the forensic fakery 
involved in trying to identify a candidate, a 
party, or a cause involved in seeking more 
power over more people through Central 
Government, with any realistic, accurate, 
honest, or historic relationship with liberal- 
ism unless the relationship ia to show how 
these linguistic liberals differ so sharply and 
so deeply from the programs and philosophies 
of such recognized liberals as Jefferson, 
Wilson, and Wheeler. 

One of the great responsibilities of any 
administration in this country is to protect 
and -wisely use what we usually term “the 
American system.” To me, the American 
system means that system which seeks to 
provide a maximum of opportunity and free- 
dom for our individual citizens. It is no 
more abstruse nor complicated than that. 
It is a system which manifests confidence in 
its people, and it is a system which has pro- 
duced resulta unequaled and unexcelled by 
any other, any place, any time. 

Those who would change our American 
system so as to place the basic responsibility 
for progress in the hands of Federal politi- 
cians instead of with the local citizens and 
governments are turning back the clock of 
history. Just as there is nothing liberal 
about such drives for increased political 
power in concentrated hands, there is also 
nothing new or novel in their proposals. 

If one were to accept the pratings of the 
current crop of self-appointed liberals as 
providing courses of action and programs of 
progress which are, in fact, liberal in nature, 
one would logically be forced to the conclu- 
sion that the greatest liberals of current his- 
tory are such advocates of concentrated 
power as KEhrushchev, Hitler, Mussolini, 
Franco, Salazar, and Castro. Each of these 
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promised the more abundant life, better 
schooling, better health, better economic op- 
portunities, and greater well-being to their 
people. Each sought to provide them by re- 


ducing the areas of self-determination and. 


free choice enjoyed by the private citizen and 
by expanding the areas of control and power 
enjoyed by the politicans in the capital cities 
of their lands. Each failed to achieve the 
degrees of well-being and human happiness 
enjoyed by the peoples of free countries 
where even the right to err in Judgment is 
an inherent part of any system which pro- 
vides unlimited rights to succeed and to 
aspire, To those who argue that it is not our 
system which has made America so out- 
standing but rather something else—our 
temperature, our resources, our good fortune, 
or our great complex population—it should 
be pointed out that West Germany has em- 
ployed this system with spectacular success 
and even such formerly backward countries 
as the Philippines and Japan are making it 
work. 

How, then, can one recognize an actual 
liberal in the great American tradition and 
in conformity with the true meaning of the 
term as shaped by the flow of human history 
everywhere? Obviously, not by accepting 
the unsupported boast of an ambitious poli- 
ticlan who proclaims, “I am a liberal” much 
as Louis XIV boasted, “L’etat c'est moi". A 
real liberal must be tested by his actions, by 
his programs, by his goals, and by his 
methods just as we test the veracity and 
worth of any sloganeer or propagandist who 
hopes to persuade us by his rhetoric rather 
than his reason. The wisdom of Emerson is 
as sound now as it was when he wrote his 
immortal observation that what you do 
speaks so loudly that no one can hear what 
you say. 

Let us apply that what-you-do test to to- 
day’s misleading or misled liberals rather 
than limiting ourselves to an artless accept- 
ance of their what-you-say pronouncements. 
There is available for each of us a test which 
every intelligent and thoughtful citizen 
should use to decide whether any public 
proposal or public personality is in fact lib- 
eral in conception and nature. We need not 
become involved in a battle of semantics 
or in a controversy over terminology. 
Simply stated, a man or a program is appro- 
priately described as liberal if identified with 
circumscribing excesive power over the 
people from any source whether it be concen- 
trated economic, political, or hereditary 
power. On the other hand, if any man or 
program is identified with expanding and 
increasing the power of politicians or eco- 
nomic tycoons over the average citizen, that 
smacks of reactionism, Toryism, and has no 
place anywhere in the dictionary of valid 
Uberallsm. 

This yardstick of good government, this 
do-it-yourself test of whether a political 
party, an individual citizen, or a proposed 
change is in fact liberal in nature, can be 
employed by applying the following tests 
to any given circumstance: 

(1) Does the proposal expand individual 
freedom or does it expand the power and 
authority of the central state? 

(2) Does the proposal give a greater choice 
to the greatest number or does it give greater 
dicisions to be made by a steadily decreas- 
ing number of politicians at the top? í 

(3) Does it enlarge the powers and oppor- 
tunities of all individual citizens to deter- 
mine their own destiny or does it give greater 
power and additional opportunity to poli- 
ticians at the Federal level to determine the 
destiny of all citizens? 

After examining a public proposal or a 
suggested reform; after analyzing the 
speeches, votes, and positions of a politician 
or a public figure; after studying the recom- 
mendations of an organization, a political 
party, or a reform group, and after asking 
the foregoing questions and relating your 
honest answers to the steps which have been 
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advocated, you will know whether what it 


clarification of its character, one can still be 
for or against a proposal or consider it wise 
or unwise, but it will be assured that no 
literate and prudent citizen will be found 

an issue or a cause on the pre- 
text that it is liberal when in fact it is 
demonstrably a step backward toward the 
eras of the overpowering central state. 

Since 1776, the march of human freedom 
In this Republic has been in the direction of 
expanding and protecting the rights of self- 
determination by each individual citizen. 
We have been happily moving toward a more 
effective implementation of the goals set out 
in our Declaration of Independence and in 
the Preamble to our Constitution. We have 
been endeavoring to extend the vote to all 
our citizens; to correct imbalances of politi- 
cal power between urban and rural areas; to 
reform our electoral college system so that 
every citizen shall have the right to exercise 
equitable authority through the vote he casts 
for a President. 

But, the ebb tide of freedom is in motion 
in our country. It is imperative that we 
seriously question ourselves as to whether, 
in our impatience to get things done and to 
bring about improvements, we may be de- 
stroying a system of checks and balances 
which has helped shape the basic formula 
by which in less than 200 years, we have de- 
veloped a system so successful that no other 
country has remotely approximated it. Not 
only have we provided more happiness and 
more opportunity for more people than the 
world has ever see but we are today also 
contributing to the support of over 80 less 
fortunate—or perhaps less prudent—coun- 
tries in the world. 

We have done all this under a con- 
stitutional charter of freedom which pro- 
vides for the most liberal government in 
the world, one in which the wishes, the 
desires, and the ideals of the people can 
predominate. The light of human liberty 
burns brightest when the will of man is 
given free rein—uncontrollable by the poli- 
ticians of his time and place. Let us not 
reduce that light of liberty to a mere 
smudgepot of low-level security by casting 
aside our traditions in reckless pursult of 
illusionary goals that require a subjugation 
of the individual to achieve the false prom- 
ises of any form of authoritative or totalitar- 
jan government. Let us examine each new 
proposal with an analytic test rather than 
accepting or rejecting it because of a polit- 
ical label or the mistaken notion that 
because it is noble in objective it must be 
liberal in nature. 

All Americans are challenged these days— 
but the greatest challenge is to the real 
American liberal of 1962. If he is true to the 
liberal traditions of the past, the Liberal 
heritage which is his as an American, he 
can not embrace concepts of collectivism or 
of centralized controls which would have 
been as much anathema to Thomas Jeffer- 
son as they are to the real constitutional 
libertarians of today. 


Red Gamble Held Gain for West 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing Associated Press article has been 
brought to my attention by a constitu- 
ent, and I feel it should be a matter 
of interest to this House: 
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[From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier Journal, 
Feb. 24, 1963] 


Reo GAMBLE HELD A GAIN For WEST 


Wicutra, Faris, TEX., 23.—Vice 
President LYNDON B. JOHNSON said Saturday 
night that Russia has lost its gamble to 
extend the Communist empire into the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

JouNsoN said In a speech to a dinner 
audience that the year 1962 is likely to be 
pin pointed “as one of the decisive turn- 
ing points in the cold war and of the whole 
long struggle between freedom and tyranny.” 

He continued: “First, after 15 years of con- 
tainment, the Russian Communists gam- 
bled desperately in an attempt to extend 
their armed empire across the oceans to the 
Western Hemisphere. They gambled great- 
ly—and they lost.” 

LEADERSHIP DEFIED 


“Second, after that failure, the Russian 
Communists turned back to an empire in 
which—for the first time since communism 
came into existence—they found their own 
leadership and control defied and challenged 
by the Chinese Communists. And the whole 
myth of Communist unity exploded.” 

Jounson said that when the Soviets moved 
missiles into Cuba they found themselves 
facing the hard reality of an American ready, 
an America prepared, an America resolute, 

“In the face of that preparedness and 
resolve, the forces of communism backed 
away. 

“But there is one vital point which I 
believe needs to be brought home. The 
American strength which Khrushchev faced 
in Cuba—the strength which has held the 
line against aggression through all these 
years of the cold war—is not solely the 
strength of arms and planes and missiles and 
bombs.” 

SOLIDARITY CITED 

“The greater strength which has carried us 
through these years of peril is the strength 
of this country’s political system—the sys- 
tem of which all of us are part and to which 
each of us adds or subtracts strength and 
solidarity.” 

Jounson said the country needs to recog- 
nize that partisanship is not “the end-all 
and be-all of citizenship.” 

“In our national history, there are no 
heroes who made their names as partisans,” 
he said. “The only men remembered—the 
only men worth remembering—have always 
been those who have placed the country 
above party and principle above partisan- 
ship. We shall have lost the keystone from 
the arch of our national strength If ever 
our values are otherwise.” 


Mr. Speaker, I think it is obvious that 
the Vice President has miscalculated 
when he makes the statement that Rus- 
sia has gambled in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and lost. Khrushchev declared 
to all the world after he had withdrawn 
42 missiles from Cuba that they had 
scored a major victory in Cuba and since 
we know that it is basic Communist 
strategy to take three steps forward and 
one or two steps back in their advanc- 
ing—it would certainly seem that in 
view of the no-invasion guarantee which 
it is reported Mr. Khrushchev received, 
it can hardly be said that the Russians 
lost in this hemisphere. 

Second. The Vice President is quoted 
as saying that 1962 is likely to be pin- 
pointed as one of the decisive turning 
points of the cold war, and I will ask 
in which direction, and in whose favor? 
Is there anything to indicate that the 
Communists have had any reversals of 
any significance? 

Third. The phrase “after 15 years of 
containment, the Russian Communists” 
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is an insult to the intelligence of the 
American people. It certainly is tragic 
that the Vice President of the United 
States should feel that communism has 
been contained during the last 15 years. 
A call to the Library of Congress today 
indicates that 15 years ago approximate- 
ly 330 million people lived under com- 
munism and today approximately 1,059 
million are living behind the Iron Cur- 
tain or in the satellite countries. Can 
this be construed as containment? 

Fourth. The Vice President seems to 
take comfort, as do many, in some sup- 
posed cleavage between the Chinese 
Communists and the Russian Commu- 
nists. I quite frankly cannot take much 
comfort in any disagreement as to 
methods and do not feel that a disagree- 
ment in methods can in any way indicate 
a break in Communist objectives. It 
has been repeatedly indicated by both 
of the Communist empires that it should 
be understood that they would stand to- 
gether and they both look forward to 
the day when they will joyfully shovel 
the last spadeful of dirt on the grave of 
capitalism. 

The Chinese Communists and the 
Russian Communists may scrapple over 
methods, but they are both unswervingly 
and unrelentlessly committed to the 
same objective, world conquest and world 
domination. 


An Evaluation of the Common Market 
and American Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr, Speaker, our very 
able and distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. DEROU- 
nian] recently wrote an article on “New 
York, The Common Market, and World 
Trade,” for the February 1963 issue of 
County Government, a journal of opin- 
ion and discussion on matters affecting 
New York State. Mr. DEROUNIAN’S re- 
marks, based upon his close study and 
hard work during the discussion of the 
Trade Expansion Act of the last Con- 
gress, well deserve the close attention of 
all of those interested in this important 
matter. To share these ideas with the 
Congress and the country, I am placing 
the gentleman’s article, “New York, The 
Common Market and World Trade,” in 
the Recor» at this point. 

New YORK, THE COMMON MARKET, AND 

Won TRADE 
(By Sreven B. DEROUNIAN ) 

Despite the fact that I have great respect 
for Luther H. Hodges, our present U.S; Sec- 
retary of Commerce, I feel that it ls Incum- 
bent upon me to answer in a somewhat 
critical manner the article written by him In 
the December issue of this magazine. While 
Mr. Hodges took an extremely optimistic 
view of the European Economic Community 
(popularly known as the Common Market) 
and I wish he could be proven right in his 
optimism—I feel that his views resembled 
those of a man in an ivory tower. Every- 
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thing is not rosy with the Common Market 


-as far as the United States is concerned. 


First let me touch on our trading situa- 
tion with Europe prior to the evolutlon of 
the Common Market and during this period 
of transition. (One must keep in mind that 
the entire Common Market scheme of trade 
restrictions has not yet been fully Imple- 
mented.) Although tariffs have always been 
an obstacle to U.S. manufacturers attempt- 
ing to create markets in the countries of 
Europe, they were by no means the greatest 
hurdie they had to overcome. Restrictions 
other than tariffs, so-called administrative 
restrictions, have for a long time retarded 
the growth of U.S. markets abroad. I make 
direct reference to restrictions such as the 
horsepower use tax in France, the restric- 
tions against the importation of coal into 
Great Britain, the ban against the importa- 
tion of watch parts into Switzerland and 
prohibitions against the importation of dairy 
products into the Scandinavan countries, 

Although our negotiators have in many 
instances been successful in bargaining down 
prohibitive tariffs against U.S. products, at 
the same time they have devoted little or 
no time toward administrative restrictions. 
In essence this has meant that while our 
US. representatives to trade negotiations 
have been able to obtain more equitable 
tariff rates on U.S. products, in many cases 
these reduced rates have offered little incen- 
tive to our domestic producers as other 
restrictions still prohibited anything re- 
sembling a freer flow of trade. 

Since the formation of the Common 
Market there has been little indication that 
the member nations in combination will 
tend to take any positive action with respect 
to prohibitive administrative restrictions. 
From all indications their only intent is to 
create common trade barriers and to lower 
these trade barriers only for those products 
which they desperately need. Moreover, 
there is little guarantee that once Common 
Market sources for these needed products are 
developed that even these beneficial rates 
will not be raised.’ From all indications 
their goal is as self-sufficient a Europe as is 
possible. In the opinion of many, the Com- 
mon Market has at least the potential of 
becoming one of the most restrictive trade 
cartels in modern times. What one must 
understand about the Common Market is 
that for those within its walls such an ar- 
rangement can be most beneficial. Member 
nations under the Common Market will tear 
down traditional trade barriers. They will 
promote both the free flow of labor and 
capital throughout its member nations. On 
the other hand, in joining together they are 
at the same time raising a common wall 
against the rest of the free world. 

This Is not to say that we can not make 
some inroads through this wall, but at what 
expense? For example, prior to the forma- 
tion of the Common Market the bulk of 
our automobile exports were shipped to Ger- 
many and to the Benelux countries where 
there was a tariff of 18 percent, The Com- 
mon Market initially proposed an external 
tariff of 29 percent. As a result of further 
concessions on our part, this initial tariif 
was reduced to 22 percent. However. U.S. 
automobile exporters, as a result of the for- 
mation of the Common Market, are faced 
with a higher rate of duty than was hereto- 
fore applicable to the bulk of their exports— 
despite our bargaining efforts and additional 
concessions. 

The case of automobiles is not an isolated 
one, When the full effect of the Common 
Market's external tariff wall is realized, other 
U.S. products will have to find their way 
into Europe under higher tariffs than those 
presently enjoyed. This averaging of the 
tariff rates of member nations, in many 
cases, will close present markets and open 
no new ones. 

Our negotiators have bargained away U.S. 
rates to a point where there are only four 
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major trading nations in the free world that 
have rates lower than our own. The Com- 
mon Market rates when they are fully im- 
plemented will, on the average, be consider- 
ably higher than ours. Based on weighted 
averages, only West Germany, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Denmark have lower aver- 
age industrial tariffs. West Germany is 
already a member of the Common Market 
so in reality under Common Market averag- 
ing this leaves only three nations with rates 
lower than ours. Moreover, there is talk 
that even these three nations may become 
members of the Common Market in the 
future. Where does this leave us? To 
answer my own question, this leaves us with 
very little to bargain with. To lower Com- 
mon Market external tariff rates back to pre- 
Common Market levels we will have to lower 
our rates even further. This will open no 
new markets, only preserve old ones. At 
this point it becomes questionable whether 
our domestic industries can stand the in- 
creased competition at home that such action 
is bound to bring, for it goes without saying 
that in almost all cases we will have to give 
additional concessions via lower rates on 
European goods coming into the United 
States of America. 

Agricultural products are another area of 
grave concern. The Common Market has 
proposed a system of variable import fees. 
These fees will slide up and down, thereby 
tending to keep the prices of imported agri- 
cultural products somewhat above the prices 
of corresponding Common Market agricul- 
tural products. This is meant to encourage 
the European farmer (including the ineffi- 
cient farmer) to produce more—with the end 
objective a self-sufficient Europe. 

The implementation of these variable im- 
port fees by the Common Market could cost 
us millions of dollars in the near future, 
particularly in the product areas of food 
grains, poultry, eggs, fresh fruit, and vege- 
tables, In the long run, as the Common 
Market becomes self-sufficient and the Euro- 

farmer more and more efficient we 
might well find ourselves pitted 
in cutthroat competition for other 
world markets. In a time when we have 
large farm surpluses, agricultural price sup- 
ports and other costly Government subsi- 
dies to agriculture, such action presents a 
real threat and a triple threat at that— 
to the farmer, the consumer, and the tax- 
payer. Moreover, it is not too difficult to 
imagine what this will do to our present 
unfavorable balance of payments, which is 
out of balance in great part because of the 
tremendous expense of maintaining oversea 
military installations and the foreign aid 
program—activities which directly and in- 
directly are of great benefit to our European 
neighbors. 

To summarize, so far I have attempted 
to show that restrictions other than tariffs 
present a serious threat to US. industry 
marketing, or hoping to market, abroad. A 
threat, I might add, to which this admin- 
istration gives little voice or understanding. 
Those of us who worked on drafting the final 
trade bill understood the problem. That 
is why the bill as it became law contained 
a section that gives the President expressed 
power to act against nations or groupings 
of nations that make use of discriminatory 
import restrictions. 

Also I have discussed the threatened hard- 
ships of the averaging method of arriving 
at uniform external tarifs by the Common 
Market. It appears that little Is to be done 
about this right away. It has been stated 
that it will be 1964 before any new trade 
negotiations will be entered into. Our last 
round of trade negotiations took approxi- 
mately 18 months. Using this past experi- 
ence as a measuring rod, it will be late 1965 
or 1966 before any new agreements with the 
Common Market or our other trading part- 
ners would become effective. By this time 
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Europe may be self-sufficient in many areas 
of production and we will be shut out of 
much-needed markets. 

As if this ought to be enough of a con- 
our problem. Re- 
all trade barriers and in many prod- 

the US. manufacturer still could 
foreign markets. Here at 
home we are in, and for the past several 
years have been in, a period of inflation and 
increased national debt. Inflation raises 


less likely to speculate in times of uncer- 
tainty. A growing national debt requires 
additional debt monetization, which takes 
money out of circulation that could well be 
used for consumption and business invest- 
ment. Our present debt of roughly $300 bil- 
lion includes interest on that debt of about 
$9.5 billion. Debt management is rapidly 
becoming an overpowering problem spurred 
by the inherent threat of increased infia- 
tion. 

Furthermore, our present tax structure 
does not offer the proper incentives for mod- 
ernization and expansion of American plants 
and equipment. Granted, within the last 
year depreciation, schedules have been 
somewhat liberalized and the 7-percent in- 
vestment credit was instituted. These, 
however, are not the kind of sweeping re- 
forms that are so desperately needed. At 
most they are only mild attempts by the New 
Frontier to appeal to business. 

The Federal budget should be brought into 
balance. This is not something which can 
be put off for some indefinite future time. 
Even the Kennedy administration has given 
credence to the concept of a balanced budg- 
et. However, and this is where we have a 

of the way, they maintain that the 
budget should be balanced over the cycle 
and not fiscal year by fiscal year. Even con- 
ceding the concept of a balanced budget over 
a cycle, unless the cycle is to run into in- 
finity there has not been, and will be no 
Over the past 33 years we have 
experienced 27 deficits (current fiscal 1963 
included). While our too few surpluses of 
the past have only been slight or marginal, 
our deficits have been deep and alarming. 
In this current fiscal year we are faced with 
an expected budget deficit of almost $8 bil- 
lion. It will be much larger if there is a tax 
cut without an accompanying cut in Fed- 
eral spending. Nonessential, nondefense 
spending should be cut, and there is even 
some indication that defense spending could 
be trimmed without seriously threatening 
our national defense or space projects. The 
100,000 and some employees that the Ken- 
nedy administration has added to the Fed- 
eral payrolls should be cut. Federal budgets 
which are more nearly in balance would 
help to reduce our nation debt and debt- 
management problem, and curb the threat 
of more inflation. Secondly, they would go 
far toward reinstating the confidence that 
both domestic business and foreign interests 
seem to lack in our somewhat shaky eco- 
nomy. 

The yearly productivity gains of domestic 
industry should be used primarily to reduce 
prices, and not to increase . Between 
1953 and 1960 wages in the United States 
rose by 31 percent while productivity rose by 
only 15 percent. In comparison with other 
industrial nations of the free world, our 
ratio of wage increases to productivity gains 
is most unfavorable. Productivity gains 
used to reduce the price of goods would tend 
to stimulate consumption and employment, 
increase exports, and in the end increase the 
real wages and income of all. 

In conclusion, it is incumbent that the 
Kennedy administration toughen up its for- 
eign trade policy. The Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962, which those of us on the Ways and 
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Means Committee worked closely on, has 


it is only a paper document. The act needs 
to be implemented by men who understand 
its purposes. It needs the force and en- 
thusiasm of a persuasive and aggressive ad- 
ministration. Beyond this, we need trade 
negotiators who will “bring home the bacon” 
by protecting American interests. 
Concurrently, we need greater domestic 
economic stability. More specifically, we 
need balanced budgets, more incentives for 
the business community to invest and ex- 
pand, productivity gains which reduce 
prices—bringing about more competitive 
proes for American goods in foreign mar- 
During its first 2 years in office this ad- 
ministration has shown little 
of our problems—domestic and foreign. We 
need positive action not indecision coupled 
with empty promises. We need an admin- 
istration that concerns itself with our im- 
mediate and foreseeable problems and is not 
off chasing rainbows. 


Address of Archbishop of Chicago at Na- 
tional Conference on Religion and Race 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
the following article from the current 
issue of Our Sunday Visitor, “The Na- 
tion’s Unfinished Business,” by Albert 
Cardinal Meyer: 

THE NaTIon’s UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
(By Albert Cardinal Meyer) 


(Nore.—Earlier this year, a historic meet- 
ing, the National Conference on Religion and 
Race was held in Chicago. Here clergy and 
laity of all faiths and races in the United 
States met and urged efforts by churches to 
end racial prejudice in our Nation. We pre- 
sent here excerpts from an address given to 
this meeting by Albert Cardinal Meyer, Arch- 
bishop of Chicago.) 

At the 100th anniversary of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation we find ourselves seized 
with the Nation’s unfinished business. We 
have not yet completely bridged a deep cleft 
that two centuries of slave economy inflicted 
upon our society. 

The deepest cleft, the distance between 
master and slave, was not just the distance 
between the rich and the poor, between the 
civilized and uncivilized, the learned and 
the unlearned, the fortunate and the unfor- 
tunate. The gulf that separated master and 
slave under the regime abolished by Presi- 
dent Lincoln's proclamation was none other 
than the difference between human personal- 
ity, with all its rights and privileges, and 
the condition of a being—human in appear- 
ance and form, emotion, spiritual capaci- 
ties—but totally deprived of any inherent 
rights, or dignities save those which were 
gratuitiously accorded to him by his master. 

ELEMENTARY RIGHTS 


It was the difference between a human 
being, however poor, however degraded, and 
that of a mere chattel. In many cases this 
being was honored, even loved, yet he re- 
mained stripped of those elementary rights 
which are the mark of our humanity itself. 

The history of Negro people in the United 
States in the hundred that have 
elapsed between the Emancipation Procla- 
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mation and the present day is one of gradu- 
ally and painfully shaking off persistent rem- 
nants of those shackles with which they were 
once shamefully bound. 

Great progress has been made. There ex- 
ists today not a single vocation or profession 
in the United States in which some men and 
women of the Negro people are not found. 
Yet despite all progress, the process of liber- 
ation remains partially unfulfilled. 

We do not need to travel to any particular 
part of our country in order to verify the 
truth of the last assertion. We need only 
look at the racial problems which confront 
us in the cities of our Northeast, of the Great 
Lakes, and of the far western regions, to 
realize the extent of the work that still con- 
fronts us. 

The unresolved race question is indeed a 
pa infection in our social and po- 
litical economy. It is also an obstacle to a 
right conscience before God. Our = 
future as a nation and as a religious peopl 
oan be dansemined ap SEE wate about tha 
race problem in the next few years, 

THE ULTIMATE TEST 


Careful and responsible thinkers refer to 
racism as the core of many of our problems 
today. What we do about it is the ultimate 
test of our vaunted democratic way of life. 
More than this, however, it is the ultimate 
test of our understanding of Christianity, as 

in the words of the Divine Master: 
“By this will all men know that you are My 
disciples, if you have love fòr one another” 
(John 13, 35). 

This unfinished business, therefore, is the 
gravest kind of challenge to all who believe 
in a loving Creator, to all who honor His 
revelation through the ages, to all who feel 
a deep moral concern for the human person 
whose integrity He has committed to the 
conscience of the struggling human race. 

How can any of us claim to possess a deep 
love of the human family, and yet be un- 
concerned about prevailing racial attitudes 
that directly militate against the family, and 
against its very existence as a basic institu- 
tion of our human society? 

Tam sure all of you will agree with me that 
nothing is more foolish or illogical than to 
take the difficulty or complexity of our un- 
finished business as an excuse for inaction. 
To take this attitude, would be, indeed, to 
tempt the Lord. 

Our Heavenly Father himself, so familiar 
with our inconsistencies and weaknesses, 
must wonder when He sees the almost in- 
finite skill, resourcefulness and delicacy of 
operation by which our astronauts succeed in 
88 and guiding tiny capsules through 

boundless space; yet apparently we are un- 
able to banish prejudice and gross ignorance 
and cruel racial injustice from our com- 
munities. 

On the contrary, the presence and the 
complexity of our difficulties are a call to 
action, to concrete and determined action: 
No action, however, can be divorced from the 
principles which inspire it. 

Let us, then, frankly acknowledge that we 
are dealing here with a moral and religious 
issue, as the Catholic Bishops of the United 
States said in their statement of 1958: “The 
heart of the race question is moral and 
religious.” 

The Holy Bible, though it centers In the 
record of God's call to man and man's re- 
sponse to God, sheds a guiding light on the 
investigation of man's action in human so- 
ciety and on the principles which must gov- 
ern all men in their human dealings with 
one another. Sacred Scripture, therefore, 
sheds white light on the principles of human 
relations. 

MEN ARE EQUAL 

Men are equal in God's plan and all can 
participate in the fulness of His blessings. 
Human nature is to be fulfilled divinely in 
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membership in God's own family. This plan 
of God, as described in the Scriptures, is the 
gratuitous fulfillment of man. In it all men 
are called to an exalted, divine dignity, and 
all men are equally impotent to fulfill them- 
selves. 

God fulfills man, and men are to be united 
in charity as brothers in the family of God. 
In this light man’s nature contains a po- 
tency for equality on the divine level, which 
consecrates a natural right to equality on 
the human level. For the Christian, both in 
the Old and the New Covenants, God has en- 
visioned the unity and equality of all men in 
His plan of salvation. 

I shall not attempt here to spell out the 
Biblical passages which illustrate this state- 
ment. Suffice it to say that we are com- 
mitted to the proposition that all men are 
equal in the sight of God; that Is, they are 
created by God, and in the faith of Christian 
life, they are redeemed by His Divine Son; 
they are ennobled by the law of God, and 
God desires them as His friends in the 
eternity of Heaven, 

This fact confers upon all men human dig- 
nity and human rights. Men are unequal in 
talent and achievement; they differ in cul- 
ture and personal characteristics. Some are 
saintly, some seem to be evil, most are men 
of good will, though beset with human 
frailty. On the basis of personal differences 
we may distinguish among our fellow men, 
remembering always the admonition: “Let 
him who is without sin cast the first stone,” 

But discrimination based on the accidental 
fact of race or color, regardless of personal 
qualities or achievement, is as such injurious 
to human rights and cannot be reconciled 
with the truth that God has created all men 
with equal rights and equal dignity. 

It is easy to proclaim moral issues, but ex- 
perience teaches us that mistaken or mis- 
guided attempts to deal with such issues can 
land us ultimately in a situation precisely 
the opposite of that first intended. 

So, too, in the field of interracial relations, 
white citizens’ councils, black muslim moye- 
ments, and all separatist effarts lead not to 
man discovering his own true nobility, not to 
man raising his head in equality, but rather 
man raising his fist in Inequality, in terror, 
in demoralizing antagonism. 

ACTION NEEDED 

What is needed is the kind of action which 
takes into account the whole nature of man, 
the demands of his ty, and the 
necessary integrity of his social Institutions, 
and is determined to spare no effort that 
this personality and these institutions may 
be honored. Our homes, our hospitals, our 
professional organizations and practices, our 
schools and colleges, our real estate opera- 
tions, our police protection, in short all forms 
of public association and activity are in- 
volved. The two particularly urgent, mas- 
sive questions that face all who attempt 
to foresee the future of our large city com- 
munities are: 

First, the future of our urban youth in 
the matter of employment and training for 
useful, honorable careers, and, second, the 
vexed question of residential segregation, 
with all its implications in the field of home 
life, family morals, and community peace 
and friendship. 

Is there more that we can do to end 
unfair job discrimination based on race, re- 
ligion, national origin? Have we done all 
that we could even within our own in- 
stitutions to open up employment oppor- 
tunities to qualified minority group person- 
nel, to go out of our way to create incentive 
for those who need it most, and thus bulld 
up in youth a desire for learning and tech- 
nical skills? 

Again we observe the spread of urban 
neighborhoods that have been abandoned 
by their former owners—either through fear 
of minority groups or various types of eco- 
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nomic and social pressure. We see the con- 
sequent growth of the segregated Negro 
area, as the old neighborhoods are solidly 
populated by Negroes. We know the ten- 
sion, and sometimes violence, that accom- 
panies this transition—and the difficulties 
of maintaining peace, law, and order in the 
community. 

Are we to continue to see fear and panic 
seize the white community in areas facing 
racial change? Will we see homeowners con- 
tinue to yield to the professional manipula- 
tors of the panic button and to the ruthless 
blockbusters? 

Or can the force of religion be used more 
effectively to prepare for change, to help 
create community organizations which grow, 
not from fear, but from pride and steward- 
ship over property, as well as from the spirit 
of neighborliness and openness to all who 
will maintain community standards? 

At the same time can religion help more 
effectively to establish the spirit and prac- 
tice of open occupancy for an entire metro- 
politan area such as our own—because this 
is the only good atmosphere for our young 
people—white and Negro alike—and because 
this will relieve the pressures that generate 
panic, flight, and desperation? 

The types of action which suggest them- 
selves as most effective are not something 
startling new or original, Rather, they rep- 
resent a brief summary of what experience 
has already taught tn the matter of race rela- 
tions and interracial cooperation, and is 
most likely to lead to definite results in the 
near future, 

For, we are not dealing with abstract pro- 
positions, but with living, suffering, and 
hoping human beings; with parents and 
children, with husbands and wives, with the 
young and the aged, with the healthy and 
the sick, with oldiine Americans and recent 
immigrants. 

First of all, we have to work together. 
The problems that now confront us in our 
great cities are too manifold and too deep 
rooted in human passions and misunder- 
standings for any one of our great religious 
bodies to deal with them alone. 

Indeed, I think it is only fair to expect 
that by our joint action we shall learn bet- 
ter to understand one another. There is no 
surer way for the various religious bodies 
who love a common Father than to unite in 
studying and meeting our common responsi- 
bilities and the needs of our troubled fellow 
citizens, 

The unfinished business of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation demands that we remove 
the last vestiges of injustice, legal inequal- 
— and discrimination from our communi- 

our parishes, our schools, and other 
Sante institutions. We shall not relax in 
that task until the work is completed, and 
the stain of racial inequality removed from 
our Nation and our cities. 
A WIDER SENSE 


But we can speak of unfinished business In 
a much deeper and wider sense, which la that 
of setting free the constructive, creative 
power of the Negro people of the country. 
It is a question not merely of avoiding and 
g racial injustices. Our goal is a 
much higher one: to set free, for the glory 
of God, as well as for the good of our Nation 
and of the world, the gifts, the talents—as 
yet hardly plumbed—spiritual and cultural— 
of all sections of our human community. 
Only God our Lord knows what spiritual 
forces are walting to be released, if we have 
but the faith and the love to do so. The 
coming of in-migrant or immigrant racial 
groups to our local communities often poses 
problems, but the problems are not agonizing 
and overwhelming U the newcomers are our 


The 50th Anniversary of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the 50 years since its formal organi- 
zation on March 4, 1913, the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor has faithfully and 
fully discharged its mission to “foster, 
promote, and develop the welfare of the 
wage earners of the United States, to 
improve their working conditions, and 
to advance their opportunities for prof- 
itable employment.” The Department 
has served equally both organized and 
unorganized labor in accordance with the 
best interests of the American people as 
a whole, and has been directly respon- 
sible for much beneficial change which 
has been achieved. 

It is altogether fitting that we, as a 
nation, should pause to pay tribute to the 
U.S. Department of Labor as it marks the 
completion of a half-century of service 
in the public interest. As a member of 
the President's Committee for the De- 
partment of Labor 50th Anniversary 
Year, I am gratified to note that popular 
recognition of the meaningful contribu- 
tions of the Department has been wide- 
spread and sincere. Citizens realize the 
importance and desirability of a well- 
conceived and effective governmental 
agency staffed by experienced and dedi- 
cated experts who seek to promote 
healthy cooperation and justice in areas 
of labor-management concern. 

As a member of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, and earlier, 
as a member of the Labor Committee in 
the House of Representatives under 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
President Harry S. Truman, it has been 
my responsibility to aid in the drafting 
and passage of significant legislation de- 
signed to support the efforts of the De- 
partment of Labor and advance the well- 
being of American working men and 
women. Much has been achieved in cre- 
ating safer and more healthful working 
conditions, workman's compensation and 
rehabilitation benefits, sound labor 
standards, unemployment insurance, im- 
partial mediation, and many other func- 
tions which have created in America the 
healthiest working climate in the world. 

During the New Deal administration 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, as a 
Member of the House of Representatives 
I was privileged to support a number of 
far-reaching measures which were in- 
strumental in strengthening and raising 
the status of labor. Although trade 
unionism had been previously established 
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in the United States it was under legis- 
lation of the New Deal era that the em- 
ployer was first enjoined from interfer- 
ing with the workers’ right to organize; 
moreover, the employer was additionally 
obligated to recognize unions and to bar- 
gain with them in good faith. These 
provisions came into being under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act of 1935, often 
termed the Magna Carta of labor, and 
was one of the New Deal’s major con- 
tributions to economic and social justice. 

Two other pieces of meaningful legis- 
lation enacted during this period were, 
the Government Contracts Act of 1936, 
and the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938. The first required that persons 
employed by Government contractors 
must be paid not less than the stand- 
ard minimum wage determined by the 
Secretary of Labor; while the latter es- 
tablished the principle of a universal 
floor under wages and a universal stand- 
ard for hours in interstate commerce. It 
is interesting to note that the concept 
that the worker has the right to share 
in the benefits flowing from America’s 
rising capacity to produce enjoyed its 
greatest legislative implementation dur- 
ing the New Deal. 

And, it has become abundantly clear 
that the Department of Labor, through 
its many and diverse functions, has been 
instrumental in seeking more effective 
application of the Employment Act of 
1946. This monumental piece of legis- 
lation was, according to the respected 
economist Gerhard Colm, “an expression 
of the peoples determination that ap- 
propriate Government policies would be 
used to avert depressions and unemploy- 
ment. It was, in a way, an expression of 
confidence that a satisfactory economic 
performance could be accomplished 
within the framework of a free society; 
not through a policy of laissez faire, but 
through deliberate economic and fiscal 
measures.” 

It is in the areas of formulating and 
implementing these measures to uphold 
the performance of the economy as a 
whole that the Department of Labor has 
exhibited outstanding and consistent 
leadership. The Department has effec- 
tively demonstrated that we can, through 
diligent and imaginative effort, achieve 
the goals of the Employment Act of 1946, 
namely: To reach maximum employ- 
ment, production, and purchasing power. 

The battle is far from over, however, 
and many challenges must be overcome 
before we realize the full intent of the 
Employment Act. Our country is en- 
gaged in a worldwide effort to prove 
that an economy based on free enter- 
prise and free institutions can be adapt- 
ed to fit the needs of a complex in- 
dustrial society. Deliberate govern- 
mental policies, programs and imple- 
mentation will be required, and it is in 
this area that the U.S. Department of 


Labor will continue to serve the Ameri- 
can people as it has for the past 50 years. 
The Department will aid in the draft- 
ing of legislation, it will regulate the ad- 
ministration of law, it will mediate labor 
disputes, and will act as a factfinding 
and statistical service. But, most im- 
portant, it will serve to protect the in- 
terest of American workers and Ameri- 
can employers, and through them, it will 
safeguard every citizen of this Nation. 
Let us join in offering heartiest con- 
gratulations to the Department on this, 
its 50th anniversary. May the next half- 
century prove even more fruitful. 


College Fraternities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, while not 
a member of Beta Theta Pi, I was greatly 
impressed by a statement of this frater- 
nity’s national president, Dr. Seth R. 
Brooks, appearing in a recent issue of 
the Beta Theta Pi magazine. Dr. Brooks 
is a deeply religious man, one who knows 
and appreciates the many good points of 
the fraternity system. 

The American college fraternities have 
contributed much to the development of 
their individual members and to their 
respective schools. They are all based 
upon the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. Those behind the 
movement to destroy the American col- 
lege fraternity should in the words of 
Dr. Brooks, be answered by “Physician, 
heal thyself.” 

The article follows: 

COLLEGE FRATERNITIES 

Once again fraternities are coming under 
the lash of those who hate them and would, 
if they could, decimate them. 

A special feature in the New York Times 

e was written by a David Boroff. The 
writer told of the death knell to fraternities 
at Williams College and elsewhere. 

A President Eddy, of Chatham College for 
Women, delivered an address calling for elim- 
ination of “the wornout system of fraterni- 
tles.“ His theme seemed to be, “get rid of 
fraternities, or higher education cannot suc- 
ceed.” 

In regard to the first writer, one wonders 
about the experience of the author. Did he 
ever belong to a real chapter where men had 
high regard for each other, worked for high 
scholarships, developed men in leadership, 
and were gripped by the noblest ideals? Did 
he ever have membership in a great and 
good fraternity? Did he ever serve as an 
officer or a trustee of a fraternity, which was 
ceaselessly busy to quicken and inspire young 
men to useful and honorable living? 
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The second writer reminds one of the po- 
sition of many religious fanatics, Men have 
said, “If this dogma isn't believed, religion 
has no validity.” Others once said, “If the 
Volstead Act is repealed, there is no hope for 
Christianity.” 

Any person has the right to say, “If this 

or article of the creed isn’t professed, 
religion is not valid for me.” No one has the 
right so to speak for all other men. k 

Fraternities may be considered an abom- 
ination for the person so believing. How- 
ever, no person has the right to say that 
fraternities are an abomination for total 
education and all other persons or that if fra- 
ternities are not abolished, university and 
college life are doomed. 

The whole caste of demons is brought on 
to the state again, Fraternities are undem- 
ocratic. Fraternities have wild parties. 
Fraternities take too much of a student's 
time. Fraternities do not foster high grades. 

How can fraternities be undemocratic 
when legislatures and college administra- 
tions have ruled there can be no restrictive 
clauses? (Can't men and women select their 
own friends, colleges, churches, President, 
Governor, Senator?) No real fraternity of- 
ficer sanctions wild parties. What goes on 
in dormitories and student apartments 
without a word from university or press? 
How: about the time taken by athletics and 
social action groups? Why not mention the 
high scholastic record of many fraternities 
and fraternity chapters? 

Can all the outstanding men and women 
in this Nation who had a great fraternity 
experience, loved and still love their fra- 
ternity, serve it for decades without money 
or price be so wrong? No, they cannot be, 
They have had nothing to say against non- 
fraternity colleges or persons. They have 
been the victims of the most bitter prejudice 
and animosity based on half-truths of almost 
any group in our land. 

Were higher education today more certain 
of its own case and more sure where it is 
going or wants to go, perhaps there would 
be more willingness on the part of fraternity 
leaders to take educational leaders as the 
law and the prophet. 

The best answer to the person who ories 
for the burial of fraternities is, “Physician, 
heal thyself.” 

Too much of what ails an institution of 
passed on to fraternity row as 


SETS R. BROOKS, 
St. Lawrence, Class of 1922, President 
of Beta Theta Pi. 


‘Needs of Our Disabled Veterans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
shortly this Congress will be acting to 
meet the needs of our veterans. 

Peter L. Dye, national commander of 
the Disabled American Veterans, put the 
problem very well when he appeared be- 
fore the House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee recently. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Com- 
mander Dye's testimony inserted into 
the Appendix of the Recor so that his 
summation of the needs of those who 
served may be known by all who bene- 
fited. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed tn the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF PETER L. DYE, NATIONAL COM- 
MANDER OF THE DISABLED AMERICAN VET- 
ERANS, TO THE COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ 
AFFARS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, FEB- 
RUARY 7, 1963 


The Disabled American Veterans wishes 
to take this opportunity to express appre- 
ciation to the members of the House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee for arranging this 
hesring today for the purpose of presenting 
our legislative program. We are impressed 
with the fact that so many of the former 
members of this committee have chosen to 
continue to serve the veterans of this Nation. 
We also want the new members of this com- 
mittee to know that their service to the 
veterans of this country will always be 
viewed with gratitude by our organization. 
We have previously sent letters of thanks 
to the members of the committee as well 
as the other Members of Congress for 
the compensation increase bill which af- 
fected 2 million service- connected disabled 
veterans during the last session of Congress. 
Mr. Chairman, we personally wish to thank 
the members of this committee who initiated 
this much-needed piece of legislation. 

As the national commander of the Disabled 
American Veterans, I approach this meeting 
with a great sense of responsibility. My 
feelings of responsibility are magnified by 
the knowledge that the needs and desires of 
the 210,000 wartime disabled who are mem- 
bers of our organization are reflected in the 
legislative program adopted at our last na- 
tional convention in Atlantic City, NJ. 
My statement this morning is more than 
just a personal presentation; it is a re- 
fiection of what our organization feels to be 
necessary for the welfare of our country’s 
2 million disabled veterans and for their 
dependents. 

The No. 1 legislative objective of the 
Disabled American Veterans this year is 
the proposal to establish a Court of Veterans 
Appeals for disallowed veterans’ claims, It 
is the considered opinion of this organiza- 
tion that all veterans should have recourse 
to all three branches of the Government. I 
am referring to the fact that veterans are 
denied the opportunity to exercise the right 
of remedy through the judicial system of 
our Government in the adjudicative process 
of claims for veterans’ benefits, We sub- 
scribe to the concept that veterans’ benefits 
be administered by one agency and one 
agency only. We do not believe that any 
authority now vested in the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs, nor the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, as a single agency for the ad- 
judication of veterans’ claims, will be dimin- 
ished in any manner by the proposal to 
establish a Court of Veterans’ A „ This 
organization is in favor of judicial review 
because it will provide another avenue for 
the disabled veteran to obtain his just. and 
equitable benefits. Judicial review will al- 
low those men who have been denied bene- 
fits and have exhausted all avenues of ap- 
pellate consideration by the Veterans’ 
Administration, an opportunity of present- 
ing their cases to a Court of Veterans“ Ap- 
peals. We have asked that this bill be con- 
sidered because of the restriction under 
present law. Section 211 of title 38, United 
States Code, provides that the decision of 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs on 
any question of law or fact concerning a 
claim for benefits or payments under any 
law administered by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration shall be final and conclusive and no 
other official or any court of the United 
States shall have power or jurisdiction to 
review any such decision. (Exceptions are 
secs. 784, 1661, and 1761 of title 38, United 
States Code.) 

The law governing the granting of service 
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connection at the present time has both a 
presumption of soundness at induction and 
& presumption of aggravation of a preexist- 
ing disease or injury which are rebuttable 
only by clear and unmistakable evidence or 
sound medical principles as distinguished 
from medical judgment, The burden of 
proof is on the Veterans’ Administration to 
rebut these presumptions by the showing of 
affirmative and specific evidence. Thus, it 
is readily evident that the question involved 
is not only the interpretation of the law, but 
also the probative value of the evidence in 
file at the time the claim is adjudicated. 

Too often statutory presumption operating 
in favor of, the veteran has been pushed 
aside. The legal presumption cannot be 
overcome by a finding of fact that is not 
specific as to degree and is not based upon 
affirmative evidence. In too many instances 
the Veterans’ Administration has merely 
presumed that a certain degree of disability 
was manifest prior to induction into mill- 
tary service. We feel that too many current 
decisions are based on medical judgment 
which is not proper under present law. 

The Board of Appeals, which is the court 
of final jurisdiction, is made up of men with 
years of regional office rating experience. 
Their thinking is schooled along the same 
lines as the so-called lower court. In other 
words, under present procedure, the final 
decision is by a board having the same 
outlook and approach as the board of original 
jurisdiction.. Actually, therefore, the case is 
merely decided by a Veterans’ Administration 
board sitting in a different town. 

The issue, as we see it, is pure law against 
medical opinion or other influences based 
on policy or speculation. 

It is our belief that a Court of Veterans’ 
Appeals would provide a new, fresh look 
strictly within the evidentary framework of 
the law. 

Our second major legislative objective is 
a proposal which will enable service-con~ 
nected wartime disabled veterans to receive 
the full rate of disability compensation 
(when rated less than total) and in addition 
draw a proportionate amount of non-service- 
connected pension when they are simultane- 
ously eligible to receive both benefits. Cur- 
rent provisions make it necessary for war- 
time service-connected disabled veterans to 
walve their monthly compensation payments 
in order to receive a greater monthly bene- 
fit of pension. The majority of veterans 
whose service-connected disability is rated 
40 percent or less can receive a greater 
monthly benefit by electing to receive pen- 
sion when entitlement has been tstablished. 


—Service-connected disabled veterans rated 


at more than 40 percent receive no benefit 
whatsoever from the pension laws. 

The history of governmental provisions for 
compensation based on service-incurred dis- 
ability is specific as to the basic justification. 
From the beginning there has been a clear 
purpose to compensate the veteran as far as - 
can practicably be determined for the re- 
sultant handicaps he took back into civil 
Ute. Compensation is provided as an earned 
right, over and above all else, including any 
civil adjustment. Specific provisions are in- 
cluded to prevent any reduction in the rate 
of compensation for individual success in 
ov the handicaps of any disease or 
injury. It will be noted that the promulga- 
tors of the laws and regulations recognize 
that complete compensation was not prac- 
ticable as every human factor cannot pos- 
sibly be considered. For example: Many of 
the service-connected veterans have been 
subjected to major operations, blast concus- 


tions upon the minds and bodies of dis- 
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abled veterans who have returned to civil 
life. 

It is generally accepted that major opera- 
tions for wartime injuries and severe dis- 
abilities shorten the span of life and the 
disabled veteran's vocational longevity. 
Consequently, we have service-connected 
men handicapped by disease and injury who 
obviously could never be fully compensated 
either in the field of individual endeavor or 
in ordinary social intercourse. 

These service-conneeted disabled veterans 
meet all the tests of need set out in the 
pension law the same as any other veteran 
who incurred no disease or injury in the 
military service and who may have served 
for only a brief period of time. 

The service-connected disabled veteran is 
confronted by a decision that no part of the 
normal pension plan can be his without 
waiving his disability compensation. This 
seems entirely unreasonable. For these 
reasons and many others we ask that most 
serious consideration be given to our pro- 
posal which would allow the service-con- 
nected disabled veteran to continue to re- 
ceive his disability compensation and in 
addition draw a proportionate amount of his 
non-seryice-connected pension when simul- 
taneously entitled to both benefits. 

Our third legislative objective concerns a 
special problem that has been developing 
for severely disabled men and that is the 
need for educational assistance for their 
minor children, 

At the present time there are approxi- 
mately 89,000 veterans whose wartime sery- 
ice-connected disabilities have been adjudi- 
cated as rendering them 100 percent disabled. 
‘This number is, of course, only a small per- 
centage of those who have service-connected 
disabilities. The total number is nearly 2 
million. 7 

Studies have shown that the median earn- 
ing for this group is approximately $850 
per year. Obviously these men are gener- 
ally reduced to accepting menial and often 
unpleasant jobs, if they are able to secure 
employment at all. If this 100 percent dis- 
abled individual is lucky enough to get a 
job of some sort commensurate with his 
severe disability, his compensation of $3,000 
per year when added to the median earning 
of $850 per year would be only $3,850. Com- 
pare this to the median income per family 
in the United States which is $5,737 per year 
as reported by the Government. This means 
that the total amount available for the sup- 
port of his family and education of his 
minor children is nearly $1,900 per year less 
than that of the average American family. 
This is in the face of a 4.3-percent rise in 
the consumer price index in the past 22 
months. Further, it should be obvious that 
wage increases for this group just do not 
increase as they do in the competitive labor 
market. To put it bluntly, these disabled 
veterans must take unskilled jobs which 
no one really wants, They simply do not 
have enough funds to give their minor chil- 
dren a reasonable chance for an education 
that will provide them with the necessary 
skills to compete in this competitive labor 
field. At this very moment there are thou- 
sands of young people unable to get a job 
simply because they are unskilled and un- 
trained. This deprivation of opportunity 
means that a reservoir of talent must remain 
untapped because of the misfortune of hav- 

been born in an era in which no con- 
sideration is given to the plight of a child 
of a totally disabled veteran. What better 
Way presents itself than to provide these 
youths with means to become useful citi- 
zens and to contribute to the future strength 
of our country? We feel strongly that these 
children should have priority over any others 
when additional Federal funds are expended 
for educational purposes. Our bill would 
remedy this situation. 
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One of our bills introduced the first day 
of the current session of Congress provides 
additional compensation for dependents of 
service-connected veterans rated by the Vet- 
erans Administration aş not less than 40- 
percent disabled. This group is com 
of 154,000 disabled veterans whose disabilities 
include such conditions as amputation of 
a foot, enucleation of an eye, removal of 
three-fourths of the stomach, severe back 
conditions, and many other disabilities which 
make it difficult for these veterans to find 
and retain suitable gainful employment con- 
sistent with their disability. This is working 
a particular hardship especially when he has 
two or three and/or more dependents. 

We believe an additional amount of com- 
pensation for dependents is amply justified 
and fair and would overcome some of the 
financial hardships with which they are 
faced today. 

Also one of our objectives is the reopening 
of national service life insurance for a lim- 
ited period of time. We will insist that any 
bill approved for this purpose include a pro- 
vision to waive the consideration of any 
service-connected disability in order for the 
veteran to meet the good health require- 
ments of the policy. 

We feel that if the Government is to make 
insurance available to anyone, it should in- 
clude those who would otherwise be insur- 
able except for the disabilities incurred in 
the defense of our country. 

We are gravely concerned about the need 
for increased rates in death compensation for 
the surviving widow, dependent parents and 
minor children of veterans who died from 
wartime service-connected disabilities. The 
death compensation rates for this group 
have not been increased since January 1, 
1957, even though the cost of living increased 
over 6 percent during this period. We feel 
that a substantial raise in compensation is 
in order and we will actively support legis- 
lation which will bring about the desired 
result. Dependent parents are in dire need 
of additional assistance due to their advanced 
age and the rapidly rising cost of living. We 
recommend that both the income limitations 
and the monthly rate of compensation be 
increased to allow the dependent parents to 
finish out their lives in more reasonably 
comfortable circumstances. 

It is noted that President Kennedy's recent 
budget message recommended an increase 
in benefits to this most worthy group. 

High on our legislative list is the hospital 
and medical program administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration for both the 
service-connected veteran and those with 
none-service-connected disabilities who can- 
not defray the cost of hospitalization. We 
look upon the hospital program as one of 
the most important benefits accorded to the 
sick and needy veterans of this country. We 
are pleased that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion will continue to conduct a research 
program designed to improve methods of 
diagnosis and treatment and to carry on an 
education and training program to improve 
the professional competence of the hospital 
staff. The Veterans’ Administration's medi- 
cal research program has contributed greatly 
not only to the health of veterans but to 
the advancement of medical science every- 
where. A 

We believe that comprehensive plans 
should be expedited to care for the chron- 
ically Ul and aged veterans of our wars. 
There still continues to be many veterans 
with permanent or chronic disabilities who 
are unable to earn a living and who have 
no financial resources for self support. 

The Veterans’ Administration's domiciliary 
program provides a place where they may 
live in dignity while they are being rehabill- 
tated for return to their own communities. 

We have noted with interest the pilot 
project of the restoration center at Hines, 
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II., and are especially hopeful that this 
project will be highly successful. We hope 
that the restoration centers will be another 
link in the chain of Veterans’ Administra- 
tion facilities to rehabilitate the veteran 
rather than a program to eliminate or re- 
place domiciliary centers. 

Mr, Chairman, the Disabled American Vet- 
erans is not unmindful of the many de- 
mands which are made upon your commit- 
tee for benefits. You have stated re- 
peatedly and your committee has demon- 
strated that it believes first consideration 
should go to the service-connected disabled 
veteran. We are all in agreement that the 
veterans’ hospital and medical program is 
one of the major and finest benefits avall- 
able to veterans. DAV appreciates the dili- 
gence and attention which this committee 
has given to the hospital program over the 
years and we are especially pleased that 
the program initiated several years ago to 
modernize and renovate the Veterans Ad- 
ministration hospital system is progressing 
satisfactorily. 

In view of the many demands for in- 
creased benefits we realize that priorities 
must be established. We believe and we 
think the American public supports the be- 
lief that the needs of the service- connected 
disabled veteran come first. Benefits for 
surviving widows, children, and dependent 
parents deserve high priority. The medical 
program is most important to the service- 
connected veteran, but it also represents a 
most important area of benefit for the non- 
service-connected veteran. 

We believe the needs of the service-con- 
nected veteran widows, children, and 
dependent parents, should be met before the 
Congress responds to the very large demands 
being made for the non-service-connected 
programs. 

Mr. Chairman, the DAV wishes you and the 
committee members to know that we sin- 
cerely appreciate the courtesy and coopera- 
tion shown to us by your very efficient and 
capable committee staff. 

Each of you are invited to use the sery- 
ices of our national service officers on any 
problem you may have with veterans’ claims, 
Our national service officers are located in 
each of the Veterans Administration re- 
gional and district offices in the United 
States. We have a Washington staf! who 
cover the board of appeals, civil service 
and employment matters, insurance, mili- 
tary and naval affairs, and special cases at 
the veterans’ benefits office and they are 
also available to you. Mr. Charles L. Huber, 
the national director of legislation or Mr. 
Irving Peltz, the national service director, 
are only as far away as your telephone. 
Please call in if we can assist you in any 
way. 

This presentation has covered some of our 
legislative objectives and we are attaching 
the balance of the legislative resolutions 
adopted at our last national convention in 
Atlantic City, N.J., which covers our entire 
legislative program. We ask that they be 
entered in the record. 

Thank you, 


How About Establishing a U.S. Depart- 
ment of Facts? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, following 
is an editorial which appeared in the 
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February 20, 1963, Wisconsin Rapids 
Daily Tribune. With the increasing 
management of the news here in our 
Nation’s Capital, it is no wonder that 


newspapers in many parts of our country 
are giving thoughtful consideration to 
a U.S. Department of Facts: 

Labor and management in the steel indus- 
try have come up with an idea which may 
not only reduce strife in that field but could 
have much broader application in public af- 
fairs. 

After the marathon steel strike of 1959, a 
human relations committee was established 
with both labor and company officials par- 
ticipating. Skeptics forecast a short, unpro- 
ductive life for the committee, but it has 
confounded them. 

It devotes itself to finding a basis for mu- 
tual understanding of many complex prob- 
lems besetting the industry, such as what 
the real cost is of company medical insur- 
ance and how certain work rules affect 
worker efficiency and company output. 

According to a Wall Street Journal report, 
this committee has had important beginning 
success in developing a body of agreed, ac- 
cepted facts in many potentially explosive 
matters. 

The idea for the group was born in the 
1959 strike, when negotiators realized that 
both sides were arguing heatedly over issues 
neither one really knew enough about. 

The industry's new approach, a coopera- 
tive search for solid information instead of 
an emotional hollering contest at contract 
times, deserves to be applied in many sectors 
of public life. 

The Federal budget is one. It is peren- 
nially a storm center of political controversy. 

Countless politicians, eager to prove their 
bent for economy, tend to engulf the budget 
dispute in a fog of misstatement and mis- 
understanding. 

Members of Congress do not tinker much 
with the defense and space budget. They 
can posture patriotically against a backdrop 
of these astronomical figures, not troubling 
to mention their own States and districts 
are often prime beneficiaries of these outlays. 

The rest of the budget can be heavily as- 
saulted. By any fair measure it keeps get- 
ting bigger, and so does the number of Fed- 
eral employees. 

But seldom if ever do the lawmakers—and 
the general voting public—have a reasonable 
understanding as to how much of this 
growth, if any, is justified and how much is 
not. 

A Con asserts that the Agricul- 
ture Department is adding hundreds of new 
people to spy on farmers.” The Depart- 
ment replies that its additional people are 
meat inspectors and forest service workers, 
needed to police rising numbers of meat 
plants and to watch over national forests 
increasingly flooded with visitors. 

Now either this is so or it is not. The 
truth is ascertainable. And we ought to 
have some kind of impartial, responsible 
joint Government group which can lay the 
facts on the line. 

Politics is never going to stop at the Budget 
Bureau's door, nor should it. But at least 
we ought to take out of the debating arena 
that kind of wild-flailing argument which is 
grounded in misinformation and ignorance. 


SOS: Save Our Streams 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA A 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, on 
January 24, 1963, I introduced on behalf 
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of myself and the distinguished junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss] S. 468, 
a bill to amend the United States Code 
relating to highways to help protect fish, 
wildlife, and recreation resources dur- 
ing construction of Federal-aid high- 
ways. 

An article in the December 12, 1962, 
issue of the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune 
underscored the importance of this save- 
our-streams legislation. 

The article stated that changes in 
stream channels during highway and 
railroad construction are having adverse 
effects on fish habitat in north central 
Montana. 

In fact, the article said, “Any time a 
stream channel is changed from its 
natural state, trout production and fish- 
ing deteriorate.” 

The Tribune article relates a tragic 
story that is being repeated over and 
over again in many parts of our country. 
It is a warning that we must heed or 
many of our precious fishing streams and 
rivers and the recreation opportunities 
they provide will be lost to us forever. 

Mr. President, the bill the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Moss] and I introduced 
would help us save our streams by meet- 
ing the problem as it relates to Federal- 
aid highways. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Great Falls Tribune article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STREAM SHIFT INJURIOUS TO FISHING 

Altering of fishing streams by highway and 
railroad construction and other unnatural 
means apparently is producing adverse ef- 
fects in many north central Montana rivers 
and creeks. 

H. Max Stone, district information officer 
for the Montana Fish and Game Department, 
said this conclusion was reached by depart- 
ment personnel as a result of recent tests 
using electrical fish-shocking machines. 

NUMEROUS CAUSES 


Railroad and highway construction, urban 
and industrial development projects and 
agricultural activities are responsible for 
changing many miles of good trout streams. 
How these activities decrease the trout 
stream resource of Montana is a question 
answered by the “Edison Spinner” or fish- 
shocking generator, Stone said. 

Sections of several streams were sampled 
to determine trout populations both before 
and after channel alterations were made. 
Here are some results: 

In Belt Creek, four trout over 6 inches in 
length were found in unchanged stream 
channels compared to none in altered 
sections. 

Sheep Creek produced 12 trout and 44 
whitefish in unchanged sections compared 
to none for both species in altered sections. 

Otter Creek had 18 trout over 6 inches in 
length before stream channel alterations 
compared with two trout after channel 
changes. 

Beaver Creek in the Bear Paw Mountains, 
contained 17 trout over 6 inches long in un- 
changed stream areas and none in altered 
portions. 

WHAT IT MEANS `“ 

This means that any time a stream chan- 
nel is changed from its natural state, trout 
pes and fishing deteriorate, Stone 
said. 

“The future stream trout fishing in Mon- 
tant is going to be dependent upon the 
attitude and actions of fisherman and the 
people of Montana. Thirty-eight miles of 
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four streams named have been lost so far 
as trout fishing is concerned,” Stone con- 
cluded, 


Save Your Vision Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the first day of Save Your Vision Week 
and I would not like it to pass without a 
word of commendation for the work of 
our optometrists who sponsor this ob- 
servance annually through their profes- 
sional society, the American Optometric 
Association. 

Largely through the efforts of our 
18,000 practicing optometrists this Na- 
tion has the highest standards of vision 
care in the world. How important this 
is we realize when we consider that more 
than 80 percent of our knowledge comes 
to us through that most precious sense of 
all, our vision. 

To those Members of Congress who 
are or have been the beneficiaries of op- 
tometric services, there should be little 
need for emphasizing the importance of 
good vision in our daily pursuits. How- 
ever, we are apt to take this for granted. 
And yet, when we break, lose, or leave 
our glasses at home, we find our pro- 
ductivity—and disposition—greatly im- 
paired. We become different persons, 
with newly imposed limitations of mo- 
bility and accomplishment until our eye- 
glasses are again at hand and our keen- 
ness of vision restored. 

Among our duties as representatives 
of this great Nation are the promotion 
and development of its free enterprise 
system. Its continued progress depends 
in part on how efficiently its operations 
are conducted. Better vision contributes 
considerably to such efficiency, so there- 
fore I wish to voice our appreciation to 
the American Optometric Association 
and its State affiliates for their public 
educational programs which alert all of 
us to the latest techniques and proce- 
dures of optometric care. Surely the ef- 
ficiency of our productive and educa- 
tional systems has been raised by atten- 
tion to such care. 

Because of the excellent services of 
our 18,000 optometrists, 60 million Amer- 
ican men, women, and children are get- 
ting more out of life and giving more to 
others in both work and play. 

There are some 400 optometrists com- 
missioned in our armed services who are 
making an outstanding contribution to 
our national defense. America is in- 
debted to its professional vision special- 
ists for their contributions to our total 
well being. 

Yet, there is a great unmet need, for 
statistical evidence has come to my at- 
tention that two out of three adults have 
inefficient vision which can handicap 
their work and personal job advance- 
ment opportunities. 

During National Save Your Vision 
Week, it is proper that we recognize both 
our high vision standards and our unmet 
vision needs. 
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We should always be mindful of the 
fact that our modern pace of living is 
making ever-increasing demands on our 
vision capabilities. 


U.N. Conference on the Application of 
Science and Technology 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
there has been discussion on the floor 
of the Senate of the recent meeting of 
the U.N. Conference on the Application 
of Science and Technology for the Bene- 
fit of the Less Developed Areas, held in 
Geneva, Switzerland, between February 
4and20. I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an article by Mr. Sol M. Lino- 
witz, chairman of the board of Xerox 
Corp., dealing with this subject. 

There being no objection, the article 
‘was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How U.N. CONFERENCE ATTACKED WORLD 

POVERTY 
(By Sol M. Linowitz) 

“The simple fact is that we have learned 
& great deal more from them than they have 
learned from us.” 

That comment by one of the U.S. delegates 
to the U.N. Conference on the Application 
of Science and Technology for the Benefit of 
the Less-Developed Areas, held in Geneva, 
Switzerland, between February 4 and 20, 
summarized for a number of us the most dra- 
matic result of the Conference. 

As a member of the US. delegation to 
UNCSAT (the pondorous formal title led to 
the even less pronouncable abbreviation), 
I participated in the sessions from February 
9 to 16. 

The Conference was set up by the U.N. as 
an unprecedented global effort to help mo- 
bilize the accumulated experience and re- 
sources of the more developed nations in 
launching a full-scale attack against the 1l- 
literacy, hunger, disease, and poverty of the 
less developed areas. 

To Geneva came some 1,500 delegates from 
80 countries., Among them were foremost 
governmental officials, scientists, technical 
experts, educational, medical, and other 
leaders. 


The purpose of the conference was not to 
make recommendations to governments or to 
come to decisions regarding policy. Rather, 
it was to focus attention on practical means 
for accelerating the development of the less 
developed areas through effective applica- 
tion of science, technology, and other ad- 
vances of the more fully developed societies. 

LITTLE GOBBLEDEGOOK 

Frankly, I went to the conference with 
some real questions. Would it be too large 
to be manageable? Would there be too many 
academic dissertations and abstruse discus- 
sions in which experts would talk only to 
other experts in the unintelligible gobblede- 
gook of their expertise? Could such a con- 
ference involving Communist and non-Com- 
munist representatives—and held at pre- 
cisely the same time as the disarmament 
conference a stone’s throw away—submerge 
the cold war long enough to concentrate on 
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programs to help the millions of human 
beings in need? 

On just about every count, I found the 
conference more successful and effective than 
I had anticipated. 

The US. delegation—led with immense 
skill and Judgment by Dr. Walsh McDermott, 
Cornell Medical School professor—included 

erome Weisner, special assistant to the 
President for science and technology; Harlan 
Cleveland, Assistant Secretary of State for In- 
ternational Organization Affairs, Jonathan 
Bingham, Ambassador to the U.N. Economic 
and Social Council; Frank Coffin, Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of Agency for International De- 
velopment (AID); Leona Baumgartner, As- 
sistant Administrator for Human Resources 
of AID; Detlev Bronk, president of the Rocke- 
feller Institute; Dr. I. Rabi, Nobel prize- 
winning physicist; Dr. Margaret Mead, 
associate curator of the American Museum 
of Natural History; Dr. Max Millikan, direc- 
tor of the center of international studies at 
MIT, and Newton Minow, Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

The delegation worked hard and long and 
I believe it is fair to say that its impact on 
the conference was greater than that of any 
other. 

COLDWAR SQUELCHED 


At the outset there were some on our 
delegation who plumped for playing one- 
upmanship with the Russians—meet every 
Russian parry, answer every Soviet point, 
counter every Russian maneuver, But it 
soon was recognized that this should not be 
our role. When at the opening plenary 
session, chief Russian delegate Federov 
launched into some cold war pyrotechnics, 
Weisner, following him to the platform, won 
widespread laughter and applause with the 
simple introductory sentence: 

“It is good to be here at this non-political 
conference to discuss true science.” 

As time went on, it became clear to all of 
us that the 400 delegates from the under- 
developed nations had their eyes on the US. 
in formulating their own objectives and 
aspirations. 

Time and again their representatives 
would tell us in informal talks that their 
nations were trying to emulate the kind of 
progress we had achieved and would like to 
accomplish some of those things for them- 
selves. But, they emphasized, they wanted 
to do so in their own way, in their own time, 
and in their own social and economic tra- 
dition. 

And in understanding this, we all were 
learning a good deal of lasting significance: 

1. We learned directly and y 
about the real problems which confront 


learned that much of what we 
know and which is of real consequence to 
the rich areas of the earth is almost mean- 
ingless to the vast poor areas in which men 
still barely survive by tilling the soil with 
hoe and primitive plow (it makes little sense 
to talk of sound and space to 
men whose lives are spent harnessing water 
buffalo.) 


ways of life of the countries we are trying 
to help to help themselves. 

(4) We learned in an unforgettable way 
that the best way to exchange knowledge is 
to “wrap it up in a person,” that the most 
effective method by which to transfer infor- 
mation and experience is on a person-to-per- 
son and people-to-people basis. 

BUSINESS HELP 


One area in which the conference and espe- 
cially our American participation might well 
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haye been bolstered, it seems to me, would 
have been in having more representatives of 
American business and industry. 

A number of the delegates from other 
countries—including some from the Commu- 
nist bloc—made the point that there were 
relatively few American business leaders in 
attendance and yet the implementation of 
many of the objectives would require pre- 
cisely the techniques and experience devel- 
oped by American industry. 

Whenever and wherever I could, I tried to 
make clear that American business and in- 
dustry were ready to help the advance of the 
less-developed areas of the world with their 
science, technology, and accumulated skills, 
and that out of the Geneva conference might 
come some real guidance as to ways in which 
American Government, business, industry, 
and labor might join together to help meet 
the needs of the less-developed countries. 

Before I left Geneva, I summed up my own 
observations for our American delegation. It 
seemed to me the whole theme could well lie 
in this sentence from Arnold Toynbee: 

“Our age will be well remembered not for 
its horrifying crimes or its astonishing in- 
ventions, but because it is the first generation 
in history in which mankind dared to be- 
lieve it practical to make the benefits of 
civilization available to the whole human 
race.“ > 


Federal Inventions Administrations Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


-~ HON. HERMAN. TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a bill which if passed will be 
known as the Federal Inventions Admin- 
istration Act. 

The bill prescribes a national policy 
with respect to the encouragement of in- 
vention by employees of the Government 
and its contractors, the result of which 
would be many contributions to the ad- 
vancement of the Nation's welfare. It 
aims to achieve this objective by provid- 
ing for the simplified administration in 
the public interest of the property rights 
to inventions resulting from research or 
development which is financed at least 
in part through the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds. 

In many respects the bill represents a 
compromise between the extreme views 
voiced by various individuals in congres- 
sional hearings which have been held in 
recent years. The bill provides that in 
every case the Government would ob- 
tain a royalty-free, nonexclusive license 
to use any invention arising from a Gov- 
ernment-sponsored research or develop- 
ment project. Title to each such inyen- 
tion and any patents covering it would 
remain with the inventor or his assig- 
nee subject to one condition: Instead 
of just owning the patent and optionally 
doing nothing about the invention, he 
has to put it into commercial use either 
on his own or by licensing someone else 
to make, use or sellit. The patent owner 
has 5 years within which to do this after 
the patent issues, and if he fails to do it 
by then the Government can step in, 
take back title to the patent, and reas- 
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sign it to someone who gives assurances 
he will put the invention into public use. 

The cardinal objectives of the bill are 
to get into actual circulation as many as 
possible of the inventions which stem 
from Government-sponsored research, 
and to encourage qualified contractors 
to seek Government contracts. It should 
eliminate the objections which many 
concerns have had with respect to the 
policies of such agencies as the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
whose enabling statutes require that al- 
most all inventions made in the per- 
formance of their contracts be assigned 
to the Government. Contractors who 
have been clamoring that they should 
be allowed to hold on to the patent rights 
will get them, but they will not be able 
to suppress them. In recognition of the 
public’s interest in those inventions, 
which public funds helped to make pos- 
sible, the inventions will have to be “put 
to work” publicly. 

Government employees who make in- 
ventions will be treated in the same way 
as Government contractors. They can 
keep or assign title to their inventions, 
but within the stated time interval they 
also must establish that the inventions 
have been publicly utilized or forfeit 
their right to keep title. This provision 
should help the Government agencies to 
recruit and retain scientific and technical 
personnel who might otherwise be 
tempted to leave the Government for 
higher paying positions in industry. 

Another feature of the bill is the pro- 
viso that any Government contractor 

_who seeks to take advantage of the title- 
retention rights which it provides must 
install an approved award and rewards 
program. According to that program, 
any of the contractor’s employees mak- 
ing an invention while working on the 
Government contract will be eligible to 
receive cash rewards for his efforts. This 
provision is similar in some respects to 
laws now in force in some European 
countries which require all employers to 
give their employee-inventors a share of 
the profits derived from their inventions 
over and above any normal salary con- 
siderations which may be in effect. Such 
awards programs are, of course, not un- 
known in the United States, as many do- 
mestic corporations have used such 
means for years in order to stimulate the 
inventive activity of their personnel. 

Administration of the proposed law 
would be entrusted to an Office of Federal 
Inventions, established in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The single Office 
and Government-wide administration of 
a uniform law should effect tremendous 
economies, as it would make unnecessary 
the comparable offices now functioning 
in practically every Government depart- 
ment and agency for the purpose of 
settling matters dealing with inventions 
made by Government employees and 
contractors. 
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Senator Jackson’s Foresight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
few days ago Adm. Hyman Rickover 
wrote, saying the sea trials of the U.S. S. 
Lafayette were successful. 

The Lafayette is our 29th nuclear sub- 
marine. 

It is the 11th equipped to fire Polaris 
missiles. 

5 ae also is the largest submarine ever 

But Admiral Rickover's letter re- 
minded me of the column which Scripps- 
Howard staff writer Marshall McNeil 
wrote on January 30 in the Washington 
Daily News. His words also mentioned 
the accomplishment of, recalled history, 
and stressed the part which my colleague 
from Washington, Senator Henry M. 
Jackson, played in getting the nuclear 
submarine-Polaris program underway 
and maintaining it on a realistic basis. 

I ask the unanimous consent to have 
Marshall McNeil’s article reprinted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JACKSON URGED Powaris PLAN 6 Years Aco 
(By Marshall McNeil) 

Six years ago farsighted young Senator 
Henry Jackson, Democrat, of Washington, 
called loudly for 100 Polaris missile subs to 
arm us with “ballistic seapower.” 

Today he repeated that demand. 

Then, not many seemed to listen. 

Today, having seen nearly everything he 
forecast come true about the need for reli- 
ance by the free world on the Polaris, Sena- 
tor Jackson stood by his guns, although the 
Pentagon plans for a fleet of only 41 of these 
underwater, atomic-powered, nuclear-armed 
missile systems. 

BELIEF 

The man who better than most is fully en- 
titled to say, “I told you so,” believes: 

“We and our allies in concert should have 
at least 100 Polaris missile subs, because: 

_“Hidden, widely deployed, ever on the 
move, the Polaris system can make our al- 
lies better able to stand up to threats of 
ballistic blackmail from Moscow. 

“The Polaris system gives our allies a sea- 
based alternative to a land-based deterrent 
force and reduces the danger to home 
territories, 

“Many of our allies are experienced sea- 
faring nations, which Russia is not, and 
they have the capability and know-how to 
share with us in building and operating the 
Polaris system. 

“The mobility and deployment possibili- 
ties of Polaris make it a tool to back up dip- 
lomatic moves.” 

On May 27, 1957, Senator Jackson made 
his first big Senate speech on the Polaris. 

“Britain,” he said, “is a comparatively tiny 
country. Her cities could not escape from 


a Soviet air-atomic attack directed at British 
bases. 
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“The problem would be different if Britain 
were primarily defended by a force of sub- 
marine-based missiles. For purposes of de- 
fense, Britain would no longer be a tiny 
country. Tens of thousands of square miles 
would be added to its defense base.“ 

NASSAU PACT 


On December 21, 1962, in the Nassau Pact, 
President Kennedy and British Prime Min- 
ister Harold Macmillan agreed to share our 
Polaris missile system as a substitute for un- 
tried Skybolt, thus building for Europe and 
Britain a new deterrent. 

On May 27, 1957, Senator Jackson said: 

“We and our North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization (NATO) allies are now reviewing 
present strategy for the defense of Europe. 
Might not a water-based missile force go 
far to meet our needs? It could provide a 
maximum deterrent to Moscow. It would 
constitute a rational method of self-defense 
in the ballistic era. Is it not possible that 
the bonds of the NATO alliance could now 
be strengthened by a cooperative program 
to develop and support a sea-based missile 
force?” 

Senator Jackson, who wants to see “more 
and more nuclear forces at sea,” could say 
“I told you so” on another score: In 1956 he 
wrote the Navy suggesting it send a nuclear 
submarine under the Arctic icepack. Adm. 
Arleigh Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, 
told his staff, Let's really look into this.” 

On August 8, 1958, the White House an- 
nounced the polar ice breakthrough of the 
nuclear submarine Nautilus. 


An Achievement Without Precedent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, in 
this era it appears to me that little atten- 
tion is paid to the good that goes on 
around us. This is particularly true as 
concerns the deeds of our youth. 

With this thought in mind, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I place in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Mont- 
clair (NJ.) Times, an outstanding 
weekly newspaper in my congressional 
district. 

This editorial tells of the actions and 
deeds of 15-year-old Frank Schait, of 
Montclair, N.J., and the item carries the 
heading An Achievement Without Prec- 
edent.” I am sure that all who read 
this editorial will agree wholeheartedly 
with the accolades bestowed upon Frank 
Schait by the editor of the Montclair 
Times. 

The people of the 12th Congressional 
District of New Jersey are proud of 
Frank Schait’s work and his accomplish- 
ments. 

The editorial follows: 

AN ACHIEVEMENT WITHOUT PRECEDENT 

Great humanitarians give the world a 
double gift: the direct good they do and the 
inspiration their dedication generates, light- 
ing others along similar paths. Thus, Dr. 
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Albert Schweitzer’s influence radiates In an 
ever-widening circle from his jungle com- 
pound at Lambarene. Thus, the late Dr. 
Tom Dooley, who drew his inspiration from 
Dr. Schweitzer, lives on in the work of those 
whose imagination caught fire from the tre- 
mendous amount of good he was able to pack 
into his tragically short life. 

A striking example of this can be found 
right here in Montclair in the person of a 
15-year-old boy. Fraink Schait, now a ninth 
grader at Mount Hebron, found his hero 
when he discovered Dr. Dooley more than a 
year ago. And Frank did more than dream 
the long, long thought of youth about his 
idol, He set out immediately to do something 
to help. First, he raised several hundred dol- 
lars through various enterprises; then, not 
content with this, he launched a much more 
ambitious venture—a benefit concert at 
South Mountain Arena, starring the Kings- 
ton Trio. This event, on February 17, drew 
a large and enthusiastic audience and netted 
thousands of dollars for the Dooley Founda- 
tion and Medico, which carries on the late 
doctor's work in Asia. 

This young teenager has also served his 
cause in ways that cannot be calculated in 
dollars and cents. His enthusiasm has, in 
turn, inspired others, and a New Jersey 
chapter of the Dooley Foundation is being 
organized, in large part due to his efforts. 
What he has done would do credit to a man 
of any age; for a 15-year-old, it is an achieve- 
ment almost without precedent. 

Our congratulations, Prank—keep up the 
good work. 


Two Perils for the Tax Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OP VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by William S. White entitled, 
“Two Perils for the Tax Program.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
[Prom the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

Feb. 27, 1963] 
Two PERILS ror THE Tax PROGRAM 
(By William S. White) 


President Kennedy's highest priority for 
this session of Congress, his tax cut bill to 
stimulate business, is endangered now by 
two vastly different forces. 

One is the great complex of finance and 
industry represented by the American Bank- 
ers Association, which is not opposed to tax 
reductions as such but which fears the built- 
in Federal deficit they would bring in the ab- 
sence of a reduction in all Federal expendi- 
tures. 

The President has just met the men of the 

Bankers Association here in a mu- 
tually grave and mutually courteous seminar 
to examine the great problem. And they 
have parted in mutually respectful agree- 
ment to disagree responsibly and as adults: 
They have parted in civility. 

The other danger has been raised in the 
Senate by Democrats who tirelessly proclaim 
themselves to be the most pro-Kennedy of 
all possible Kennedy Democrats. And this 
danger is without any civility at all and ab- 
solutely innocent of any touch of adult 
reasonableness. This is the bitter chaos 
within the Democratic side of the Senate 
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which for 7 weeks has been fanned by a 
handful of ultraliberal Democrats whose 
determination to change the rules and power 
balances to suit their personal wishes has 
now ended in foredoomed failure—and in 
manifest injury to any and all parts of the 
Kennedy legislative program. 

Because of them the Senate for these 7 
weeks has not turned a legislative wheel, on 
taxes or anything else. Indeed, only now has 
it been possible to form those legislative 
committees, normally formed in the early 
days of January, which must now so be- 
latedly start to begin to grapple with the 
legislative business of Congress, 

The ultraliberals, led by Senators JOSEPH 
CLARK, of Pennsylvania, and Pavut Dovctas, 
of Illinois, set out first to waste weeks in 
demanding a curb on free debate. Predict- 
ably losing this, they proceeded to challenge 
their own party leadership and the vast 
majority of their own Democratic colleagues 
by attempts to pack Senate committees to 
their own private 


Notably, their goal was the tax-writing 


“Senate Finance Committee, which will now 


be fortunate if it Is able to act at all on the 
President's tax bill before fall. 

Turned back by their own people in the 
Democratic caucus, the ultraliberals next 
chose to appeal to the whole Senate, end- 
lessly crying out for "majority rule.” This 
final test they managed to lose by a margin 
of nearly four to one. They marshaled 17 
votes to the 68 cast against them. These 17 
men formed the majority for which they 
spoke, in the most vettily irresponsible ac- 
tion taken by a splinter group against its 
party, its own party leadership, and its own 
chamber within at least three decades. And 
it was all done under the slogan of “pro- 
tecting“ the Kennedy program from being 
“smothered, crippled, and impeded.” 

A Senator who must be presumed to be 
somewhat interested in the Kennedy pro- 
gram of his brother, the President, did not 
see it this way. Senator TED KENNEDY, of 
Massachusetts, joined the 67 others in op- 
posing this tinpot putsch against orderly 
procedure in the Senate. 


One result of it all, apart from that of 


bringing the Senate to a dead halt for nearly 
2 months, has been that this tiny, rule-or- 
ruin minority has fouled its own Demo- 
cratic nest as it has not been fouled in many 
years. Another has been to compromise the 
capacity of the patient and moderate Senate 
Democratic Leader, MIKE MANSFIELD, of 
Montana, to lead any kind of reasonably 
united party in behalf of the President. 

Nothing ever done or likely to be done by 
his Republican opposition will have such 
punishing consequences for the President as 
this ugly episode caused by men whose per- 
sistent ineffectuality as legislators has led 
them to look everywhere but within them- 
selves—to cry foul against the rules, the 
umpire, the playing field, or whatever—for 
the real reasons for that ineffectuality, 


Congressmen Cast Cynical Eye on U.N. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to insert my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include a column by Ralph De Tole- 
dano. Mr. De Toledano reveals the be- 
hind-the-scene attitude of many Con- 
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gressmen toward the United Nations and 
its un-American activities: 

The article follows: 

CONGRESSMEN CAST CYNICAL EYE on U.N. 

WASHINGTON.—I have been taking a quiet 
poll of congressional sentiment on the United 
Nations. I find that those Senators and Rep- 
resentatives with whom I have spoken feel 
(1) that the UN. is ‘@ pernicious 
influence in world affairs, (2) that the United 
States would be wise to withdraw everything 
but token support, and (3) that the legisla- 
tors would rather cut out their tongues than 
express these sentiments on the floor of 
House or Senate. 

There is a basic conviction that the UN 
means us no good, that it has served as a 
forum for Soviet propaganda and a field for 
Communist maneuvers. That the United 
States is picking up the largest share of the 
tab for U.N. operations is a fact that few 
forget as they walk the Halis of Congress. 

The U.N. role in Katanga, in suppressing 
the rightful aspirations of an independent 
people to remain out of the clutches of the 
corrupt and chaotic Central Congolese Gov- 
ernment, has not been forgotten. Neither, 
for that matter, has Secretary-General U 
Thant’s inability to win the respect of even 
so small a dictator as Fidel Castro. x 

In short, they have seen the United Na- 
tions used repeatedly as a tool of anti- 


American forces, increasingly dominated by 


a combination of Communist and neutralist 
countries—many of whom fail to pay their 
dues and assessments. 

This antagonism and opposition, however, 
are expressed only in a scattering of speeches 
and in much grumbling in congressional of- 
fices’ and/or cloakrooms. Whether they will 
admit it or not, most legislators here are 
convinced that any open and concerted move 
to pull the United States out of the UN. 
or to curtail the activities of this embryonic 
world government—will result in trouble 
at the polls. I would venture to say that a 
sizable majority of the American people do 
not care a hoot about the U.N. But those 
who do care have by some mighty fancy 
sleight-of-hand led our Representatives in 
the Congress to believe that the U.N. is 
sacrosanct. 

In the past months, however, the situation 
has begun to change. The defeat of Re- 
publican Representative Walter Judd of Min- 
nesota—halled so gleefully by the adminis- 
tration—may be a costly loss to those in the 
White House and at the State Department 
who include the U.N. in their nightly 
prayers. Judd did yeoman work on Capitol 
Hill to restrain anti-U.N. forces in Congress. 
Without him, many of the younger legisla- 
tors who followed his lead have begun to 
drift into the anti-United Nations camp. ` 

The brazen attempt of UNESCO, an arm of 
the UN., to act as a propaganda machine 
for the Soviet Union may, moreover, be the 
cause for the first open revolt in congres- 
sional ranks. The United States pays a third 
of UNESCO’s annual $40 million budget. 
The U.S.S.R. pays roughly one-seventh. 
Yet UNESCO has used its funds to subsidize 
the writing and publication of a pamphlet 
which whitewashes the Soviet record and 
beats the drums for communism. 

This pamphlet, months old, has suddenly 
been discovered by the Congress. And some 
of the more bitter Members of that body are 
asking why the Soviet invasion and annexa- 
tion of the Baltic Republics—not recognized 
by the United States—should be described in 
the UNESCO pamphlet as a voluntary res- 
toration of Soviet rule. 

It is still too early to say that Congress 
will vote for U.S. withdrawal from the United 
Nations. But if the present sentiment con- 
tinues, appropriations for the U.N. included 
in the current mammoth Kennedy budget 
will be drastically pruned. 
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Need for Control of Demonstrations 
Against Segregation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Mr. 
David Lawrence, the distinguished news 
columnist and editor of U.S. News & 
World Report, has written an excellent 
column analyzing the recent U.S. Su- 
preme Court decision which attempted 
to usurp from the State of South Caro- 
lina its police power to preserve the 
peace. The column has been printed in 
the Greenville News, of Greenville, S.C., 
March 3, 1963, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RULING UNDERLINES Nezp Fog CURBS 
(By David Lawrence) 


Wasuincton.—On Monday of last week, 
the Supreme Court of the United States ruled 
that 187 persons arrested in Columbia, S.C. 
for “breach of the peace” were merely exer- 
cising their rights of free speech when they 
engaged in a picketing demonstration against 

tion, and that, even though city 
officials thought a riot was imminent, the 
police should, in effect, have waited until 
someone got hurt before recognizing it 
officially as a riot. 

On Tuesday of last week, the United Press 
International carried a dispatch from Miami, 
Fla.. as follows: 

“An American Nazi wearing a khaki uni- 
form and swastika armpatch was hauled off 
to jail today when his picketing at the 
Anti-Defamation League of the B'nal B'rith 
drew an angry crowd. 

“Police said if 21-year-old David Howard 
Peterson, of Minneapolis, had not been 
taken into protective custody, violence would 
have erupted in the crowd of 150 that 
gathered shortly after the picketing began, 

“Peterson, who admitted being a member 
of the American Nazi party, carried a sign 
saying: ‘Communism is Jewish, ADL (Anti- 
Defamation League) is Jew secret police.’” 

Maybe the Miami Police didn't have time 
to read the Supreme Court decision. May- 
be they were not yet aware that the law of 
the land now is that name-calling, defa- 
mation of any race or religion, or incitement 
to violence cannot be stopped by arrests 
until fighting actually starts and injuries or 
deaths occur. 

Justice Tom Clark, who was the only 
member of the high court to uphold the 
doctine that a threat of violence can be 
checked by the police, had this to say in 
his dissenting opinion on Monday: 

“To say that the police may not inter- 
vene until the riot has occurred is like keep- 
ing out the doctor until the patient dies.” 

Justice Stewart, speaking for the majority 
of the highest court in the land, said: 

“The State courts have held that the peti- 
tloners conduct constituted breach of the 
peace under State law, and we may accept 
their decision as binding upon us to that 
extent. But it nevertheless remains our duty 
in a case such as this to make an independ- 
ent examination of the whole record. And 
it is clear to us that in arresting, convicting, 
and punishing the petitioners under the 
circumstances disclosed by this record, South 
Carolina infringed the petitioners’ constitu- 
tionally protected rights of free speech, free 


` effort to avoid a public brawl. 
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assembly, and freedom to petition for redress 
of their grievances.” 

The episode took place on the grounds of 
the State House while the Legislature was 
actually in session. Justice Clark studied 
the same record and testimony. He pointed 
out that nearly 200 demonstrators marched 
with placards bearing slogans such as “Down 
With Segregation” and “You May Jall Our 
Bodies But Not Our Souls,” and then pro- 
ceeded to stir up the trouble. He added: 

“The activity continued for approximately 
45 minutes during the busy noon-hour pe- 
riod, while a crowd of some 300 persons con- 
gregated in front of the State House and 
around the area directly in front of its en- 
trance, known as the ‘horseshoe,’ which was 
used for vehicular as well as pedestrian in- 
gress and egress. During this time there 
were no efforts made by the city officials to 
hinder the petitioners in their rights of free 
speech and assembly; rather, the police di- 
rected their efforts to the traffic problems 
resulting from petitioners’ activities. 

“It was only after the large crowd had 
gathered, among which the city manager 
and chief of police tial 
troublemakers, and which together with the 
students had become massed on and around 
the ‘horseshoe’ so closely that vehicular and 
pedestrian traffic was materially impeded, 
that any action against the petitioners was 
taken. 

“Then city manager, in what both the State 
intermediate and (State) supreme court 
found to be the utmost good faith, decided 
that danger to peace and safety was immi- 
nent. Even at this juncture no orders were 
issued by the city manager for the police to 
break up the crowd, now about 500 persons, 
and no arrests were made. Instead, he ap- 
proached the recognized leader of the peti- 
tioners and requested him to tell the various 
groups of petitioners to disperse within 15 
minutes, failing which they would be 
arrested. 

“Even though the city manager might have 
been honestly mistaken as to the imminence 
of danger this was certainly a reasonable re- 
quest by the city's top executive officer in an 
But the re- 
sponse of petitioners and their leader was 
defiance rather than cooperation.” 

Justice Clark noted that for the next 15 
minutes the petitioners “conducted what 
the South Carolina Supreme Court found to 
be ‘a nolsy demonstration in defiance of (the 
dispersal) orders.“ 

The basic question is whether the local 
police have a right to prevent a riot or 
whether they must wait until casualties ac- 
tually occur. The American people haye 
always felt that local disturbances are for 
the States and cities to handle. 

The only available remedy now is the 
passage by Congress of a law taking away 
from the Supreme Court of the United States 
any right to consider cases involving a breach 
of the peace when a State supreme court has 
already passed on the issues involved. There 
is precedent for this type of legislation. 

The Constitution itself specifically gives 
Congress the right to pass a law limiting 
or removing appellate jurisdiction from the 


Supreme Court of the United States in such 


cases as the lawmakers may deem desirable. 


State’s Briefing Cause for Concern 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent to insert my remarks in 
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the Appendix of the Record, I wish to 
include an editorial appearing in the 
Tustin (Calif.) News on February 21. 
This editorial deals with the regional 
briefing conducted by the State Depart- 
ment. The recent so-called briefing held 
in Los Angeles was simply the continua- 
tion of the “snow job” constantly car- 
ried on by the various Departments of 
our Government to sell the American 
people on the frightening programs 
launched by the present administration, 
which include the no-win policy and 
piecemeal surrender of this great Re- 
public. My mail indicates that the pub- 
lic is not buying this. 

The editorial follows: 

State's BRIEFING CAUSE For CONCERN 


The Tustin News team covering the State 
Department's regional foreign policy con- 
ference last week in Los Angeles has re- 
ported the nameless speakers faithfully in 
other pages of this issue. 

As usual in current establishments prac- 
tice, newsmen are asked not to attribute 
any quote to any individual, This gives 
him the desired anonymity, we assume, so 
taxpayers cannot write their comments to 
Congress concerning some State Department 
Tunctionary’s mental outlook. 

Although our reporter, John Hardy, has 
covered the conclave as it happened and 
we have printed same, this is the time and 
place where we analyze this “briefing con- 
ference.” 

The first question we ask the State De- 
partment boys is, Why don't we quote 
any individual's name? Can't you trust 
these public servants to give the facts as 
they see them? Is the public not entitled 
to know who said what? 

For example, one official quoted in the 
news story today says U Thant, U.N, Secre- 
tary General, following the Cuba crisis 
“helped to mediate a means of withdrawal of 
Russian troops [in Cuba].” ‘ 

This might mean something to the non- 
reader, nonthinker. 

U Thant helped mediate means but not 
withdrawal. He asked. That's all he did. 
Please, Mr. Khrushchev, won't you take the 
Red troops out of Cuba? That is what it 
boiled down to, we recall. However, the 
same Russian soldiery is still in Cuba and 
getting more precocious in strength. So how 
can we agree with the same State Depart- 
ment official that “the Soviets responded to 
his appeal“? All they did was talk after 
listening. the Russians were 
scared stiff an angry America would go 
ashore with Marines and “clobber” the Cas- 
tro regime whose leaders’ airplanes were 
warming for flight out of Cuba at the time. 

Excusing the U.N. rape of Katanga as jus- 
tified by the Security Council, the same 
official reported that troops were used there 
recently because the Congo situation posed a 
dire threat to international peace and secu- 
rity. If this is or was true, what status do 
we give Cuba? Is it a Shangri-la with no 
ulterior motives toward any person or na- 
tion? 

What about self-determination for a 
country? Why have we never accepted the 
principle of self-determination? Woodrow 
Wilson and other American Presidents fa- 
vored this. Add to that the official's state- 
ment, “Remember, Tshombe does not speak 
for Katanga—Tshombe has agreed to accept 
a unified Congo all along.” This seems some- 
what in contrast to the facts, does it not? 
We thought Tshombe wanted Katanga to 
play with its own marbles rather than lose 
them by confiscation of a unified Congo. 
And, curiously, we were of the opinion 
Tshombe did and does speak for Katanga, 

But the best funny that came out of the 
State Department briefing was the comment 
by a woman, identified as a mistress of cere- 
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monies, when she replied to a question by 
asking if dictatorship and socialism were 
not contradictory. This expert from State 
should be advised that it's the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics; it was the Na- 
tion Socialist government that was the Nazi 
Party’s outlet. Are these two examples 
contradictory? 

We must get back to the record, it seems. 
We recall the comment in relationship to 
Fabian Socialism, which terms that type of 
socialism the “dictatorship of the salariat” 
whereas communism is alleged to be the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat." Both are 
socialist, both borrow from the Fabian So- 
cialist maestros such as John Maynard 
Keynes, Bernard Shaw, Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb, Bertrand Russell. Shaw's writings 
mention that when his group came to power 
there would have to be some folk put to 
death—in a kindly manner—to allow the 
new order to proceed: 

We are glad we sent a coverage team to 
the State Department conference as it gives 
us an audience participation opportunity. 
We are happy to run the report as our news 
scribe heard it. It appears to us if you read 
his report and this interpretive editorial 
you'll find a few questions in your mind. 
We had hoped that State would present the 
meat of the coconut at the briefing. As it 
happens, tt was only more kickapoo“ joy 
juice. 


Proposed Honorary U.S. Citizenship for 
Winston Churchill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
movement to declare the Honorable 
Winston Churchill an honorary citizen 
of the United States has received elo- 
quent impetus from many sources. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
two editorials endorsing the pending 
measure to confer citizenship upon this 
great free world statesman. One of the 
editorials was published in the Danville 
(Pa.) News of January 19; the other 
editorial was published today in the 
Washington Star. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Prom the Danville News, Danville, Pa., 

Jan. 19, 1963] 
Way Nor Honorary ÇITIZENSHIP FOR 
ENGLAND'S WINNIE CHURCHILL? 

There is a move afoot in Congress to have 
Sir Winston Churchill, the Englishman who 
led his country through the horror of World 
War II, declared an honorary citizen of the 
United States. 

A congressional resolution to that affect 
has been introduced by Senator STEPHEN 
Youna, of Ohio, and cosponsored by Senator 
FRANK J. LAUSCHE, also of Ohio, and Senator 
Estes KEFAUVER, of Tennessee. 

Not since the famed Lafayette, it Is be- 
lieved, has this Nation conferred the mantle 
of honorary citizenship on a foreigner, al- 
though Churchill, it should be noted, has 
been made an honorary citizen of at least 10 
American cities and 1 country. 

Churchill, as most folks know, is pretty 
near half American anyway—his mother, the 
late and beautiful Jennie Jerome was born 
in New York, and Brooklyn, at that. 
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To the millions of Americans who used 
the British Isles as a launching pad into 
Europe during World War H. Winnie Church- 
ill—the cigar stuck in his mouth and the 
fingers raised in the V for victory salute— 
was England, and England was Winnie. 

He was the symbol of a proud Royal Air 
Force in the early days of the war, which 
was too stubborn to know it was beaten, 
and which eventually chased Hitler's mighty 
Luftwaffe out of the skies. 

He was the symbol of Conventry, and the 
unsung army of civilians who trekked into 
London each day from miles around to clean 
up the debris left by Nazi V—I's and V-2's, 
and then returned home to their jobs and 
families. 

He was the bulldog leader of a country of 
bulldogs, determined in defeat and mag- 
nificent in victory, who said they would not 
be whipped, and were not. 

Churchill was and still is all these things 
and more to millions of Americans who re- 
member him and his countrymen. 

He should be made one of us, even if only 
honorary. 

We would gain much from the spirit and 
vigor which courses through the soul of 
the doughty old Britisher. 


From the Washington Star, Mar. 4, 1963} 
HONORING Sm WINSTON 


Now that Sir Winston Churchill has indi- 
cated that he would be delighted to accept 
honorary U.S. citizenship, Congress should 
act with all speed to bestow the honor. 
Since Sir Winston had said in 1958 that he 
might be disposed to decline such a “re- 
markable compliment,” there had been some 
understandable hesitation on Capitol Hill. 
With the great British statesman now de- 
claring that he would be “deeply moved by 
such an honor,” it would be ungracious of 
Congress not to grant what almost every 
American citizen would like to bestow. 

It is not, of course, a matter of trying to 
claim for the United States this great leader 
who did so much to save the free world. 
To be sure, the American people do lay some 
claim to him because his mother was an 
American, and there is a feeling in many 
countries that Churchill, like Lincoln, be- 
longs to the ages. But there is no thought 
here of rivaling Britian in Sir Winston's al- 
legiance or affections. Rather, the move- 
ment to confer honorary citizenship upon 
him refiects a general desire to pay tribute 
to a great Briton who has rendered immeas- 
urable service to mankind. z 

Nor are the obligations of American citi- 
zenship inyolved. What would be conferred 
upon the revered former Prime Minister of 
Britain would be all the honors of Ameri- 
can citizenship and none of its responsibili- 
ties. Whether or not he would ever come 
to these shores to accept the honor would 
naturally be left to his own discretion and 
would have to be governed in any event by 
the state of his health, The only question 
that should concern Congress is the prompt 
completion of a gracious gesture that will 
convey to Sir Winston the warmth of the 
American feeling toward him. Nothing 
short of unanimous approval in both the 
House and Senate will do justice to the 
occasion. 


Social Welfare in California 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
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the following editorial which describes 
certain practices that are both socially 
destructive and unnecessary in a well- 
managed welfare program: 

I am going to tell you a true story of one 
of the most shocking incidents that has ever 
been brought to my attention. Shocking be- 
cause it was sanctioned and ordered by offi- 
cials. elected by the people to uphold the 
law. 

Disgraceful and brutal because it was di- 
rected against defenseless, poverty-stricken 
mothers and innocent children. Doubly 
shocking because it happened in these United 
States of America where the right of the 
individ in his home is supposed to have 
protection by constitutional guarantee. 

But those on social welfare in California 
will not find it shocking when they learn 


- that a county board of supervisors was re- 


sponsible for this outrage. The needy have 
long been subjected to the violation of their 
rights from this source. This incident hap- 
pened in Alameda County, Calif. Now here's 
the story: à 

BEFORE DAWN 


Hours before dawn on a cold January, in 
this year of our Lord 1963 morning while the 
good citizens of the city of Oakland were deep 
in sleep, a raid was launched by 80 county 
welfare workers under the direction of their 
boss Harold Kehoe, county welfare director. 
This raid was being conducted in the poorer 
section of Oakland, in the tenements, in the 
shacks and in rundown apartments, occu- 
pied by young mothers and children who, 
because of poverty and destitution, were 
receiving public assistance. 

SUSPECT 


It seems there is a State law that if there 
is a male, whether husband or friend, living 
in the same quarters occupied by a mother 
and her children receiving aid, this must 
be reported to the welfare department, if 
the aid was not originally granted with the 
knowledge that a member of the male sex 
was around. 

The mores of our society are such that 
all females are suspect. It is doubly so 
when the female is young; has one or more 
children; legitimate or otherwise; lost her 
husband through death or desertion; is im- 
poverished and for reasons beyond her con- 
trol has to apply for aid in order to provide 
for herself and children. 

Unfortunately in the human mind and 
heart there exists both good and evil. When 
evil predominates in a person it is only 
natural he thinks of others in this light, 
especially of those dependent upon his 
whims for their pittance. In the mind of 
this kind of man, a young mother on aid 
to the needy children’s program, could be 
nothing but a prostitute or a female of loose 
morals. 

With this reasoning we can only assume 
that the majority of the five members of 
the Alameda County Board of Supervisors 
who ordered this raid against these young 
mothers with babies, are not men of pure 
heart but men who would use their pow- 
er in an evil way. 

The Alameda County Board of Super- 
visors in questioning the morals of the fe- 
males of their county, Issued orders to 
Harold Kehoe, their county welfare director. 
who after a conference with his staff se- 
lected 500 homes to be raided. He called 
in his welfare workers—briefed them in de- 
tail on how to gain entrance into the homes 
and break down their doors. The hour was 
set. When that hour arrived the raid wns 
on. Eighty county welfare workers pledged 
to do or die for the ideals of purity. 39 
ably represented by the Alameda County 
Board of Supervisors. 

In squads and in the early morning hours, 
these welfare workers leaned on doorbelis, 
hammered and kicked on doors unti? they 
were assured they had awakened the family 
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by the crying of the children and the 
frightened sleepy voice of the mother asking 
“Who is it?“ Only to be answered by a 
heavy authoritative male voice “We are from 
the welfare office—we demand you let us in, 
if you don't we'll stop your aid.” This fol- 
lowed by a shocked silence—nothing but the 
whimpering of the frightened children could 
be heard. Over this din, the quavering voice 
of the mother asked: “But why? For God's 
sake, why are you here at this hour?” The 
answer from the outside, in a louder and 
sharper masculine voice “You have a man 
in your house—that'’s why.” Bewildered 
mothers fumbling at door chains, opened up 
their doors to let in four or five men and 
women along with an icy blast of cold air, 
causing her to pull her bathrobe closer to 
her neck while her little children clutched 
her robe for safety and screamed with fear, 
+ watching these interlopers dashing from 
room to room opening closets and looking 
under beds, seeking the presence of a man. 
Finding no man in the apartment the 
raiders pounded questions at the bewildered 
mother and her children, jotted down notes 
and finally stomped out, slamming the door 
and were on their way to the next victim. 
FIVE HUNDRED HOMES 


While 500 homes were on the raiders’ list, 
they only gained entry into 378 of them. 
According to County Welfare Director Harold 
Kehoe, 37 unreported men were found in 
these homes. While this report is highly 
questionable it is small return for the effort 
and expense put out by the county. Kehoe 
said, “No one was hit or hurt in the raids 
and they would be continued.” 

How much of a struggle Kehoe expected 
from frightened sleepy mothers and crying 
children—is not known. Yet there was great 
dissatisfaction among the welfare workers 
themselves, who resented being cast in the 
roll of night raiders without the hoods of 
the Klu Klux Klan to conceal their identity. 

Benny Parrish, a partially blind worker, 
who has been with the welfare department 
for 2 years, was fired after he refused to 
make the visits as ordered. He said the 
home visits were against his principles, 

Parrish said the home “raids,” designed to 
detect abuses will serve only to destroy the 
effectiveness of welfare workers. 

“These unscheduled visits are an infringe- 
ment upon the privacy of these people,” 
Parrish declared. “It implies these people are 
guilty of fraud. There is sufficient existing 
structure to guard against fraud.” 

WORKERS PROTEST 


Two social welfare workers, Milton Vonier 
of Richmond and Mrs. Voreen Connelly of 
Berkeley, resigned in protest. Mrs. Connelly 
said her resignation was prompted by her be- 
lief existing regulations are adequate. 

“I am not against fraud investigation,” 
she sald, “but I feel that early morning calls 
on cases in which there is no suspicion of 
fraud would destroy any kind of rapport 
the social worker may have with the re- 
olplent and make rehabilitation efforts and 
removal from welfare rolls virtually impos- 
sible.” 

Harold Wilson, president of the Eastbay 
Municipal Employee's Association, branded 
the operation a violation of civil liberties 
and american traditions. 

Representatives of the Academy of Certi- 
fied Social Workers protested the “raid” and 
the Golden Gate chapter of the National 
Association of Social Workers of San Fran- 
cisco charged that hundreds of innocent 
families will suffer in the effort to uncover 
a few indiscretions. 

Kent Pursel, chairman of the Alameda 
County Board of Supervisors, said board 
members are determined to implement the 
welfare investigations. The other members 
of the board are: John D. Murphy, Leland W. 
Sweeney, Emanuel P. Razeto, and Robert E. 
Hannon. 
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HATRED AND FURY 
The action by the Alameda County Board 


The needy children was conceived 
for the purpose of giving the underprivi- 
leged an opportunity to live without starva- 
tion and receive an education so when they 
grow up they would become useful mem- 
bers of society. 

In the midst of all this hatred and fury, 
not a single thought was given to the effect 
this would have on the children. They com- 
pletely disregarded that it is experiences 
such as these, impressed upon tender 
minds, that can do nothing else but cause 
the development of juvenile delinquents. 

These police state tactics in Alameda 
County against helpless children are not iso- 
lated incidents, It has happened in other 
California counties. Also citizen vigilante 
committees, with the blessings of the county 
supervisors, have been organized to harass 
and intimidate needy aged and blind recip- 
ient in Butte, Tulare, San Joaquin, Sacra- 
mento, and other counties. 

"GEORGE MCLAIN, 
Chairman, California League of Senior 
Citizens. 


The School Prayer Decision: Where Is It 
Taking Us? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
last Thursday, Dean Griswold of the 
Harvard Law School delivered the Wil- 
liam H. Leary lecture at the University 
of Utah Law School. Excerpts from this 
speech were printed in yesterday's 
Sunday Star. 

I have not always agreed with Dean 
Griswold. In fact, on many issues I have 
disagreed with him vigorously. However, 
I believe that in this lecture Dean Gris- 
wold has shown a real grasp of the mean- 
ing and purpose of the first amendment, 
and a real grasp of the fundamentals of 
local self-government lying at the heart 
of our Federal system; which is based 
more on its pragmatic success than on 
its doctrinaire perfection, Dean Gris- 
wold’s comments about absolutes, and 
their lack of meaning in a human 
world of real people, reminds me of 
Bishop Pike's testimony before the Judi- 
ciary Committee last summer where he 
argued for the “middle way.” 

Mr. Justice Holmes said the same 
thing, I think, in Hudson County Water 
oompany v. McCarter at 209 U.S. 349, 

55: 

All rights tend to declare themselves abso- 
lute to thelr logical extreme. Yet all in fact 
are limited by the neighborhood of princi- 
ples of policy which are other than those on 
which the particular right is founded, and 
which become strong enough to hold their 
own when a certain point is reached, 


I ask unanimous consent that these ex- 
cerpts from Dean Griswold's speech may 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
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was ordered to be printed in the Rrconn, 

as follows: 

Tue SCHOOL PRAYER Decision; WHERE Is Ir 
Taxkinc Us? 


-A discussion of the Supreme Court de- 
cision in the school prayer case last year and 
its implications on all traces of religion 
in public activities was contained in an ad- 
dress Thursday by Dean Erwin N. Griswold 
of the Harvard University Law School. He 
was delivering the William H. Leary lecture 
at the University of Utah Law School. From 
the speech the Star has extracted passages 

~to show the heart of his argument: 

An institution charged with the role which 
the Supreme Court has successfully filled for 
so many years is entitled to our respect and 
understanding, If one criticizes the Court 
(as people have always done in the past, and 
should continue to do in the future), it 
should be essentially for the purpose of try- 
ing to contribute to that respect and to 
that understanding. The debt which we all 
owe to the Court is far greater than any in- 
dividual can repay. Criticism of decisions 
of the Court or opinions of its members 
should be offered as an effort to repay that 
debt, and with the thought that consci- 
entious criticism may be an aid to the Court 
in carrying out its difficult and essential 
task. It is in that spirit that my remarks are 
offered. 

A TEXT CITED 


A number of years ago I saw In the Satur- 
day Review a little item which may serve 
as a text for my remarks. 

It reads as follows: -i 

“In the land of Absolute, where everyone 
and everything is perfect, there is no light 
at night. 

“The annals of the Absolutians record 
that they once discovered the electric light, 
but as is known, the perfect electric light 
burns in a perfect vacuum. 

“Absolute is in the dark.” 

Abosolutes are likely to be phantoms, elud- 
ing our grasp. Even if we think we have em- 
braced them, they are likely to be mislead- 
ing. If we start from absolute premises, we 
may find that we only oversimplify our 
problems and thus reach unsound results. 
It may well be that absolutes are the great- 
est hindrance to sound and and useful 
thought—in law, as in other fields of human 
knowledge. I would like to suggest that the 
Supreme Court has, in recent years, been en- 
gaged in certain types of cases, in a species 
of absolutism in its reasoning, which Is more 
likely to lead us into darkness than to light. 
It 18, I think, a thoroughly unsatisfactory 
form of judging. 

The most extreme form of the absolutist 
position has been taken by Mr. Justice Black, 
particularly in certain extra-judicial pro- 
nouncements. Thus, in his James Madison 
lecture at New York University, he said: “It 
is my belief that there are ‘absolutes’ in our 
Bill of Rights, and that they were put there 
on purpose by men who knew what words 
meant and meant their prohibitions to be 
absolutes.“ 

And he reiterated this, and extended it in 
a publicized interview in which he dealt 
specifically with the first amendment, which 
you will recall, reads in the following terms: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech or of the press; or the right 
of the people peaceable to assemble, and 
to petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances.” 

Justice Black lays great stress on the 
words “no law” in the opening phrase which 
says: “Congress shall make no law.” Just 
to make it clear that he would not be 
misunderstood, he went on to say that laws 
about libel and slander are invalid. 


And 
he added: “I have an idea there are some 
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absolutes. I do not think I am far in that 
respect from the Holy Scriptures.” 
THE NEW YORK CASE 


Within the last year, a case came before 
the Supreme Court which directly involved 
the interpretation and application of the 
first amendment. This was the New York 
school prayer case. Its name is Engel v. 
Vitale. It involved a prayer formulated by 
the State board of regents in New York, and 
recommended by them for use in the schools 
of that State. The prayer, in its entirety, 
Was as follows: 

“Almighty God, we acknowledge our de- 
pendence upon Thee, and we beg Thy bless- 
ings upon us. our parents, our teachers, and 
our country.” 

The Court, in an opinion by Mr. Justice 
Black, held that the reciting of this prayer 
in the public schools of New York violated 
the Constitution. It was, the Court held, 
an “establishment of religion,” forbidden by 
the first amendment. Five of his colleagues 
joined with him. Mr. Justice Stewart dis- 
sented. Justice Douglas wrote a con 
opinion which, though differing some in his 
reasoning, showed the absolutist approach. 
He recounted all of the ways in which goy- 
ernmental bodies now finance some activity 
with a religious element or overtone: Chap- 
lains in both Houses and in the armed sery- 
ices; Compulsory chapel at the service acad- 
emies, and religious services in Federal hos- 
pitals and prisons; religious proclamations 
by the President; “In God we trust” on our 
money; Bible reading in the schools of the 
District of Columbia; and many other things, 
including exemption from the Federal in- 
come tax and postal privileges for religious 
organizations. All of this is bad, according 
to Justice Douglas. After recognizing that 
“Our system at the Federal and State levels 
is presently honeycombed with” such things, 
he said, summarily, and absolutely: “Never- 
theless, I think it is an unconstitutional 
undertaking whatever form it takes.” It's 
as simple as that. They are all bad. And 
perhaps they are if the absolutist approach 
to such matters can be accepted as sound. 
These are the lengths to which absolutism 
takes us. 


LOOK AT THE WORDING 


But is it all as clear as this? Do words 
convey such positive and overpowering 
meaning? Is there no room whatever for 
thought or consideration? Perhaps it would 
be worthwhile just to look carefully at the 
words of the first amendment, in all its 
majesty, I will not yield to any Justice of 
the Supreme Court in my respect for those 
words, or, in my conception of their im- 
portance not merely in our history but in 
their present function and worth in helping 
us to preserve a free Nation. But what do 
they say? “Congress shall make no law." 

Congress had made no law in the Engel 
case; no law of Congress was in any way 
involved. 

What is it that Congress can make no law 
about? It is an establishment of religion. 
What does that term mean? That takes 
some construing, too. Certainly there was 
much history behind the phrase. Not only 
did England (and Scotland) have an estab- 
lished church, but there were established 
churches in a number of the States at the 
time the first amendment was adopted. 
And they were something very different 
from a regents’ recommended prayer. It 
takes a measure of construction to bring this 
prayer within the no-establishment clause. 
“No law“ may well mean no law. 

But “establishment of religion” might 
mean establishment of religion; and those 
who wrote the establishment of religion 
clause might be rather perplexed by the use 
which has been made of it in 1962. “No 
law” means no law. It is as simple as that— 
that Is, tf one ignores the other words which 
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are Involved in the task, such as Congress,“ 
“establishment of religion,” “the free exer- 
cise thereof,” and “deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law.” I do not say that these are mean- 
ingless words, I do suggest they are words 
which require construction, which are by no 
means absolute in form or content, and that 
to ignore them under the guise of the ab- 
solutist approach is to fall to recognize and 
perform the most cant and funda- 
mental part of the task of judging. 
UNFORTUNATE MOVE 


Let me now turn to another aspect of the 
matter. I think it was unfortunate that the 
question Involved in the Engel case was ever 
thought of as a matter for judicial decision, 
that it was unfortunate that the Court de- 
cided the case, one way or the other, and 
that the unhappy situation resulted solely 
from the absolutist position which the Court 
has taken. 

What do I mean by this? I have in mind 
at least two separate lines of thought. One 
is the fact that we have a tradition, a spir- 
itual and cultural tradition, of which we 
ought not to be deprived by judges carrying 
into effect the logical implications of ab- 
solutist notions not expressed in the Con- 
stitution itself, and surely never contem- 
plated by those who put the constitutional 
provisions into effect. The other is that 
there are some matters which are essentially 
local in nature, important matters, but none- 
theless matters to be worked out by the 
people themselves in their own communities, 
when no basic rights of others are impaired. 

First, as to the long tradition, It is not 
clear as a matter of historical fact that this 
was a Christian Nation? Are the Mayflower 
Compact, Ann Hutchison, Cotton Mather, 
Jonathan Edwards, and William Penn, and 


many others, no part of our history? It is 


true that we were a rather remarkable Chris- 
tian Nation, haying developed a tolerance 
in matters of religion which was at once vir- 
tually unique and a tribute to the men of 
the 17th and 18th centuries who developed 
the type of thought which came to prevail 
here. But this was not a purely humanistic 
type of thought. Nor did it deny the im- 
portance and significance of religion. 


FROVISIONS OF SWEEP 


It is perfectly true that the first amend- 
ment forbade Congress to pass any law re- 
specting an establishment of religion or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof." These 
are great provisions, of great sweep and basic 
importance. But to say that they require 
that all trace of religion be kept out of any 
sort of public activity is sheer invention. 
Our history is full of these traces: Chap- 
lains in Congress and in the Armed Forces, 
chapels in prisons, in God we trust“ on our 
money, to mention only a few. Must all of 
these things be rigorously extripated in order 
to satisfy a constitutional absolutism? 

Does our deep-seated tolerance of ali re- 
Ugions—or, to the same extent, of no re- 
ligon—require that we give up all religious 
observance in public activities? Why should 
it? It certainly never occurred to the Found- 
ers that it would. It is hardly likely that it 
was entirely accidental that these questions 
did not even come before the Court in_the 
first 150 years of our constitutional history. 
I do not believe that the contentions now 
made would occur to any man who could 
free himself from an absolute approach to 
the problem. 


MATTERS FOR COMMUNITIES 


Now let me turn to the other point—that 
there are some matters which should be 
settled on the local level, in each community, 
and should not become great Supreme Court 
cases. The prayer involved in the Engel case 
was not compulsory. As the Supreme Court 
itself recited, no pupil was compelled “to 
join in the prayer over his or his parents’ 
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objection.” This, to me, is crucial. If any 
student was compelled to join against his 
conviction, this would present a serious and 
justiciable question, akin to that presented 
in the flag salute case. The Supreme Court 
did not give sufficient weight to this fact, 
in my opinion, and relied heavily on such 
things as the history of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, which, under various acts of 
Parliament, was compulsory on all. 
COMMUNITY DETERMINATION 


Where there is no compulsion, what hap- 
pens if these matters are left to the deter- 
mination of each community? In New York, 
this determination was made by the elected 
authorities of the school district. It was, 
indeed, a fact that a large number of the 
school districts in New York did not adopt 
the so-called regents’ prayer. Where such 
& decision was reached, there can surely be 
no constitutional objection on the ground 
that it was a decision locally arrived at, or 
that it amounts to an “establishment” of 
“no religion.” But, suppose that in a par- 
ticular school district, as in New Hyde Park, 
it was determined that the prayer should 
be used as a part of the opening exercises 
of the school day. Remember that it is not 
compulsory. No pupil is compelled to par- 
ticipate. Must all refrain because one does 
not wish to join? This would suggest that 
no school can have a pledge of allegiance to 
the flag if any student does not wish to join. 

This is a country of religious toleration. 
That is a great consequence of our history 
embodied in the first amendment. But does 
religious toleration mean religious sterility? 
I wonder why it should be thought that 
it does. This is a Christian country, in ori- 
gin, history, tradition, and culture. It was 
out of Christian doctrine and ethics, I think 
it can be sald, that it developed its notion 


pleases, and may hold public office without 

discrimination. That is as it should be, 

But why should it follow that he can re- 

quire others to give up their Christian tradi- 

tion merely because he is a tolerated and 

welcomed member of the community? 
CULTURAL HERITAGE 


Though we have a considerable common 
cultural heritage, there have always been 
minority groups in our country. This, I am 
sure, has been healthy and educational for 
all concerned. We have surely gained from 
having a less homogeneous population. Of 
course, the rights of all, especially those of 
minorities, must be protected and preserved. 
But does that require that the majority, 
where there is such a majority, must give 
up its cultural heritage and tradition? 
Why? 

Let us consider the Jewish child, or the 
Catholic child, or the nonbeliever, or the 
Congregationalist, or the Quaker, He, either 
alone, or with a few or many others of his 
views, attends a public school, whose school 
district, by local action, has prescribed the 
regents’ prayer, When the prayer is recited, 
if this child or his parents feel that he can- 
not participate, he may stand or sit, in re- 
spectful attention, while the other children 
take part in the ceremony. Or he may leaye 
the room. It is said that this is bad, because 
it sets him apart from other children. It is 
even said that there is an element of com- 
pulsion in this—what the Supreme Court 
has called an indirect coercive pressure upon 
religious minorities to conform. 

But is this the way it should be looked at? 
The child of a nonconf or a minority 
group is, to be sure, different in his beliefs. 
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That is what it means to be a member of a 
minority, Is it not desirable and educational 
for him to learn and observe this, in the at- 
mosphere of the school—not so much that 
he is different, as that other children are 
different from him? And is it not desir- 
“able that, at the same time, he experiences 
and learns the fact that his difference is tol- 
erated and accepted? No compulsion is put 
upon him. He need not participate. But 
he, too, has the opportunity to be tolerant. 
He allows the majority of the group to follow 
their own tradition, perhaps coming to 
understand and to respect what they feel is 
significant to them. 
SPIRITUAL EXPERIENCE 

Is this not a useful and valuable and edu- 
cational and, indeed, a spiritual experience 
for the children of what I have O 

ori oup? They experience the values 
arp roer oe E tare: but they also see that 
there are others who do not accept those 
values, and that they are wholly tolerated in 
their nonacceptance Learning tolerance for 
other , no matter how different, and 
respect for their beliefs, may be an impor- 
tant part of American education, and wholly 
consistent with the first amendment. No one 
would think otherwise were it not for parents 
who take an absolutist approach to the prob- 
lem, perhaps encouraged by the absolutist 
expressions of justices of the Supreme Court, 
on and off the bench. 

It is appropriate here to say something 
about the problems of the Sunday law cases. 
Because of the absolutist approach, these 
cases were very hard for the court, when I 
think they should have been quite easy—as 
is evidenced, I believe, by the fact that no 
such question was ever raised for 150 years 
after the adoption of the first amendment. 
It is true that many of the State statutes 
were a hodgepodge, full of inconsistencies 
and contradictions. But it is perfectly plain 
that the observance of Sunday has religious 


ing. Is that bad? Are these things not all 
part of our history, our culture, our heritage, 
our tradition? Must we give them all up 
because of a newly found absolutist approach 
to a problem which cannot possibly be re- 
solved wisely in absolutist terms? 

THE DAY OF REST 


A day of rest is very deeply seated in all 
societies, Generally, as in our culture, it 
has an origin which is at least partially reli- 
gious, But it has a wider basis than that. 
And it is a thing, good in itself, which loses 
much of its good unless it is observed by all 
on the same basis. If a majority of the peo- 
ple want to observe Sunday as a day on 
which ordinary work is not performed, even 
though there may be some religious motiva- 
tion in picking that day, I find it hard to see 
that there is anything wrong or oppressive 
in making that law applicable to all mem- 
bers of the community—as long as the per- 
sons who do not care to observe Sunday 
themselves are not compelled to do any- 
thing. 

Cannot much the same thing be said for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, and Christmas 
carols in the school, and simple, thought- 
fully chosen Bible readings, and Christmas 
decorations in public places, and all the many 
other things which are a happy part of the 
culture and tradition of a large portion of 
our society? 

TOLERATION BY MINORITIES 


In a country which has a great tradition 
of tolerance, is it not important that minor- 
ities, who have benefited so greatly from 
that tolerance, should be tolerant, too, as 
long as they are not compelled to take afirm- 
ative action themselves, and nothing is 
done which they cannot wait out, or pass 
respectfully by, without their own personal 
participation, if they do not want to give it? 
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Is it not a travesty that we have brought 
ourselves, through an essentially thought- 
denying absolutist approach, to the point 
where such things as chaplains in our pris- 
ons, or chapels in our military academies, 
can be seriously and solemnly raised as 
threats to the religious freedom which is 
guaranteed by the first amendment—as 
made applicable to the States, in very gen- 
eral terms, by the 14th amendment? In say- 
ing this, I am fully mindful of the rights of 
those who have or profess no religion, and 
who are surely entitled to the same respect 
as anyone else—and should themselves give 
the same respectful regard to the rights of 
other citizens, accepting reasonable arrange- 
ments made in this area by the majority, 
with no compulsion on them to participate. 


Leadership Press Conferences 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. LAIRD, Mr. Speaker, during the 
past 2 years the leadership press con- 
ferences of the minority party have re- 
ceived a great deal of public attention. 
Certainly the minority leadership should 
be commended for making itself avail- 
able each week to answer questions of 
the press. As the elected leaders of the 
minority party, Senator EVERETT DIRK- 
SEN and Representative CHARLES HAL- 
LECK have a responsibility to meet the 
press at least once a week. 

Many people in my congressional dis- 
trict have asked me when they can see 
the “Ev and Charlie Show.” I have 
tried to explain that there was no such 
TV show but my words have sometimes 
been questioned. On February 22, 1963, 
Mr. Lawrence Laurent had a very in- 
teresting column in the Washington 
Post. I commend this column to the 
attention of the House. Certainly it 
seems as if the mythical “Ev and Charlie 
Show” has a much higher rating than 
the weekly “Mike and Mac Show” in 
front of the White House. 

Mr. Laurent’s column follows: 

Ev AND CHARLIE Do MYTH THE Top 10 
(By Lawrence Laurent) 

Now, repeat after me, slowly: “There is 
no ‘Ev and Charlie Show.“ 

If this word gets around, quickly, life will 
be more serene and happy for Senator 
Evererr McKINLEY DRESEN, Republican, of 
Ilinois, and Representative CHARLES A. HAL- 
Leck, Republican, of Indiana, will 
swing better, also, for the Nation's television 
editors and those poor souls at television 
stations who must answer questions tele- 
phoned by the viewers. 

There simply is no such television pro- 
gram. It is not weekly. It Is not televised. 
What's more, Dmxsx and HALLECK resent it 
being called a show. 

What does exist is an irregularly scheduled 
meeting of DRESEN and HaLueck with mem- 
bers of the press, radio, and television. News- 
reel cameras film the sessions for possible 
use on television and tape recordings are 
made for broadcast at the pleasure of net- 
work and station editors. 

If the participants are lucky, filmed ex- 
cerpts, lasting but briefly, make the evening 
TV and radio news reports. 
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“Ev and CHARLIE” is becoming one of the 
great modern myths of broadcasting. No 
nonexistent program ever had more publicity. 

At the offices of DIRKSEN and HALLECK are 
hundreds of written requests for “tickets to 
the show.” Even Congressmen have inquired 
about the day and time of the telecasts. 

Television editors, including this one, re- 
ceive letters charging them with neglect of 
the program listings and occasionally, of hav- 
ing omitted the “program” because of politi- 
cal prejudice. 

The confusion is certainly understandable. 
Time magazine has referred to DRESEN and 
HalLLxck, “who appear on TV weekly in what 
has come to be known as “The Ev and Charlie 
Show.““ The Reporter has written about 
“a weekly televised meeting with the press.” 
The Washington Daily News has called it a 
Republican TV spectacular and the astute 
Lyle C: Wilson, of United Press International, 
has written that the show's Nielsen (audl- 
ence rating) is slipping.” 

Research turns up references to this tele- 
vision show in other publications such as the 
Baltimore Sun, the New York Times, the 
Wall Street Journal, the New York Herald 
Tribune, the Chicago Sun-Times. 

Two years ago, with the arrival of the New 
Frontier and the beginning of live TV cov- 
erage of the President’s news conferences, 
Dirxsen (as Senate minority leader) and 
HALLECK (his counterpart in the House) an- 
nounced they would also meet the press. 
Their name for the session: "The Leadership 
Conference.” 

To Robert C. Albright, of the Washington 
Post, goes the distinction of referring to 
“The Leadership Conference” as “The Ev and 
Charlie Show.” Albright, however, pointed 
out that it wasn't scheduled on any network 
or station. 

The following week, President Kennedy 
used “The Ev and Charlie Show“ phrase in 
response to a question at a news conference. 
Thus, was the myth created. 

One person who called the Washington 
Post insisted he had watched “The Ev and 
Charlie Show” every week in Chicago: Of 
course, there are also eyewitnesses to the 
activities of the Loch Ness monster. 

“The Leadership Conference” is supported 
by a staff of two persons, Miss Zora Kukic 
and Robert Humphreys, and the cost to the 
Republican Party for staff, postage, and office 
supplies is $40,000 a year. Postage costs have 
been high, what with all those ticket requests 
and demands for time and station. 


Development and Present Needs of City 
of Milford, Conn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. DODD. Mr, President, there re- 
cently came to my attention an article 
by Ross B. Baxter, executive director of 
the Milford Chamber of Commerce, 
which appeared in a recent edition of the 
Milférd Citizen. 

This article eloquently portrays the 
proper role of a community and it ana- 
lyzes the past development and present 
needs of the fine city of Milford, Conn. 

I believe that this article could be 
profitably read by all of us and I, there- 
fore, ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Arrrrubrs OF GROWTH CITED 
(By Ross B. Baxter) 

Cities are like people. Milford has a 
physical body, Its buildings and its land. It 
has a spiritual body which is the collective 
attitudes of its population toward life, prog- 
ress and change. 

Like a person, a city may be optimistic, 
pessimistic, beautiful or plain, happy or sad, 
healthy, sick, wise or unwise, rich, poor, con- 
cerned or unconcerned. Each city is differ- 
ent fram the rest of all the cities as each 
person is different from all other persons. 

Each city having Its own personality must 
then be analyzed separately. It's a very 
personal thing, city analysis and what reme- 
dies one city’s His cannot always be applied 
to another city in whole. Each city is a 
separate patient. 

This may seem to imply that all cities 
are sick and need help. This Isn't true, of 
course, but as each of us as individuals can 
improve our personality, so too can any city 
improve ite position among other cities and 
like humans in any organized society, cities 
are in constant competition with each other. 

“Survival of the fittest” is still a valid, 
though somewhat overworked, cliche. Cities 
that deliver what people and industrial, serv- 
ice and retail establishments want, grow to 
greater heights of achievement; cultural, 
spiritual, social, and material. 

Milford is in competition with other cities 
and we, as part of the population, have 
our counterpart in each city across this Na- 
tion, we have a responsibility to make this 
city of Milford a better place for man to 
live in all the areas of human need; spirit- 
ual, soclal material, and cultural. 

Each of us, channeling our efforts through 
Various organizations, can work in these 
areas and improve the city. An organized 
populace can literally lift a community by 
its bootstraps to greater heights of realiza- 
tion of that goal universally regarded as 
good: human happiness. 

Specifically Milford's growth statistics 
look very good alongside those of other, 
larger communities. Milford peacefully 
slumbered until 1946, when it awoke as a 
bear comes out from hibernation. It has 
continued to grow in terms of population, 
industry, service, and retail business since 
that time, 

Planners say the role of the city has con- 
stantly changed. Cities originally came 
about because of the need for defense. Soon 
they came for reasons of commerce and 
trade, then mass production made concen- 
trations of people necessary. The planners 
tell us the city of tomorrow will be a dis- 
tribution center of goods and services. 

Milford’s growth has stemmed from all 
of these facets. Milford was first formed 
for protection in s new land in 1639; then 
for commerce and trade in the 1700's; final- 
ly the factory age and an improved trans- 
portation system made it a bedroom town 
for the booming factories of Bridgeport and 
New Haven during the Second World War. 
Milford still retains much of the “bedroom 
town” atmosphere, 

Finally, Milford was discovered by the 
entreprencur; factories have come and are 
coming to Milford. Retail and wholesal- 
ing are fast becoming one of the most im- 
portant ‘aspects of Milford’s economy. 

Milford’s position of in betweenness“ in 
relation to the 325,000-person retall market 
of Bridgeport and the 300,000- market 
in New Haven makes it an ideal location, 
served as it is by three major transportation 
arteries, to locate a distribution center, Mil- 
ford is a giant step ahead of the role cities 
are to play in the future. We are already 
an important factor in the distribution feld, 

Milford is growing and can achieve much 
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greater prosperity in terms of plant location, 
retall activity and population growth if we, 
as organizations and individuals, dedicate 
ourselves to overt participation in programs 
for a better community. 

‘These organizations can be most any group 
of individuals, who band together for a 
specific purpose. That purpose can be seem- 
ingly removed far afield from what many 
would think of in terms of community bet- 
terment. 

A garden club, a great book discussion 
group, even a foreign affairs seminar can 
contribute to Milford. A garden club could 
undertake to beautify public land in Mil- 
ford. Beauty is important to us as human 
beings, 

A study of the classics could awaken in 
us all that is the real meaning of life. A 
foreign affairs seminar can stimulate an 
awareness of the world around us, important 
if we are to realize our opportunities and 
our obligations to our fellowman. 

A hard straightforward and objective view 
of some of our attitudes in Milford must be 
taken. “We have grown too fast,” “we have 
too many people, we have too many kids 
that need growing up and educating” are 
complaints heard daily. 

What other reason does Milford or any 
other city have to exist as a body politic 
other than as a place for people to live? 
This is the only basis for a community; 
there is no other. 

We must accept the challenge of growth 
and meet it. It is not an obligation but a 
privilege to serve man whenever, wherever, 
however we can. We must cease to consider 
Milford's children to be educated as a bur- 
den. They are the opportunity of tomorrow. 

We can help illuminate their minds and 
instill within them those concepts of free- 
dom, liberty and responsibility which are 
vital to the continuance and growth of 
Western thought. 4 

This is not to say there should be extrav- 
agance or waste in our public school system. 
When such is found it should be exposed 
and stopped. There should be available, 
however, whatever tools are needed to per- 
form the job of education. 

Growth brings with it responsibilities, 
There can not be a $10 million rise in the 
grand list without an increase in the com- 
munity's responsibilities, Growth and re- 
sponsibilities are inseparable. 

Milford is on the way up. Community 
cooperation is essential to smooth the road 
of progress. Attitudes reflecting thoughtful- 
ness and resilience to meet disorderly growth 
(and rarely is growth orderly, outside theory) 
and its challenges is the order of the dax. 

Anything less will inhibit the ecstatic 
joy that should come from being part of a 
thriving, growing and up-coming com- 
munity. After all, would we rather see Mil- 
ford tobagganing downhill? 


The Merchant Mission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
¥ 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday Presidential Envoy Livingston T. 
Merchant will start on a tour of NATO 
capitals in an effort to win support for a 
multilateral NATO nuclear force. The 
plan calls for missile-launching surface 
ships, manned by mixed crews drawn 
from NATO countries. 
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It seems to me that America’s shift 
in policy toward such a force was moti- 
vated by international politics, not by 
military or defense considerations. As 
a member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, I am less than enthusi- 
astic about the idea. 

On February 28, in the Washington 
Post, there appeared an editorial and 
three articles concerning Mr. Merchant’s 
mission and the proposed multilateral 
NATO nuclear force. I agree with the 
Post editorial concerning the difficulty of 
Mr, Merchant's mission, but I do not 
agree with the final implication, even if 
it is termed “a bolder alternative policy,” 
that we should relinquish a part of our 
national sovereignty to NATO or any 
other multination or multilateral group. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include the editorial and 
the articles in the RECORD: 

MERCHANT'S MISSION 

It is doubtful if any diplomat ever has 
embarked upon a mission more difficult than 
that which has been given to Livingston 
Merchant who has been sent to Europe to 
try to work out some sort of a multilateral 
or multinational control of NATO thermo- 
nuclear weapons. 

The problem is not merely that of recon- 
ciling an American and a European view, 
Within the European community there are 
differences of opinion that are very great. 
Perhaps the many signs of growing European 
integration have deceived us a little as to 
the diminished vitality of the national senti- 
ments that still survive—not only in France, 
but elsewhere as well. We have assumed 
that the tide running toward European unity 
was such that nothing could hold it back; 
but like natural tides, it is possible that 
nothing can hasten it forward either. 5 

All alliances in history have had difficulty, 
but no earlier alliance had to cope with the 
vagaries of thermonuclear power, Previous 
allies had access to common weapons systems 
of the day; but the difference between con- 
ventional arms and nuclear arms is so great, 
problems of sharing are of an entirely dif- 
ferent character. 

For a time this country was content to 
indicate its to consider any pro- 
posals of its allies for sharing thermonuclear 
control. Not surprisingly, they were not 
forthcoming, partly because of this coun- 
try's near-monopoly of information on the 
employment of the weapons, Now we have 
embarked on a more affirmative policy, but 
it is just as well to face up to how difficult 
it will be to carry it out to the satisfaction 
of our allies. 

Perhaps the real problem is that the difi- 
cult issues are neither essentially military 
nor exclusively European but are in point 
of fact, political and worldwide. Were the 
larger problems solved, or soluble in peace- 
time, the strictly mechanical problems might 
be reduced to irrelevance. The larger prob- 
lems involve alterations of conventional no- 
tions of sovereignty so profound that opin- 
ions born in the age of nation-states will 
first have to be greatly altered. The Mer- 
chant mission may turn out to be chiefly 
that of so plainly confronting both Europe 
and the United States with the insurmount- 


Table obstacles to accord, under the old struc- 


ture, that the minds of statesmen will be 
prepared for a bolder alternative policy. 


Mrsstown TO Evrorpe—MercHant UNDIR 
RESTRAINT IN SELLING JOB 
(By Murrey Marder) 

In the search for a solution to nuclear 
sharing in the 15-nation alliance, the United 
States is in the position of a salesman sent 
on the road with orders to try to satisfy the 
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customer even at the risk of losing a sale. 

No one is certain Just what will come out 
of the present mission to Europe of Presi- 
dential envoy Livingston T. Merchant to ex- 
plore the problem of developing. a NATO 
atomic force. 

If Merchant succeeds in eliciting much in- 
terest in developing a North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization nuclear force, composed of 
crews of several nations operating mixed- 
manned surface missile ships, the more tor- 
tuous task of developing the force will have 
only begun. 

Should the venture fail, with a European 
conclusion that the NATO nuclear force idea 
is too costly, complex and unwieldy, and 
NATO would be better off leaving the nuclear 
weaponry issue where it is—largely in Amer- 
ican hands—some administration officials 
would at least be equally pleased. 

To those in the administration who would 
be undismayed by such an outcome, it could 


school of thought, that would resolve, at 
time being, and on the most 
logical military grounds, the frenetic de- 
bate now going on in the alliance. 

Others at high level inside the administra- 
tion disagree. 

They are convinced that nothing would be 
resolved by such an inconclusive termination. 
They believe that the debate would continue, 
interminably, with divisive erosion, until 
some more equitable division of nuclear re- 
sponsibilities is found. 

In the end, this group of officials believes, 
the European members of NATO can haye a 
feeling of genuine security inside the Atlan- 
tic alliance only if they are actual partici- 
pants in its ultimate decisions of peace or 
thermonuclear war. 

Whichever viewpoint proves right, the de- 
bate is continuing in a sea of semantic gob- 
bledygook that even confuses many of the 
participants. 

As a result of the hastily improvised Nassau 
Pact, announced on December 21 by Presi- 
dent Kennedy and British Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan, three things were set in 
motion: 

1. An agreement by the United States to 
sell Britain Polaris nuclear-tipped missiles, 
and to help Britain develop nuclear-powered 
submarines to launch them. This was a bi- 
lateral arrangement. 

2. An Anglo-American agreement at Nas- 
sau to start the creation of a NATO atomic 
force with Britain (contributing bombers) 
and the United States (contributing Polaris 
submarines) assigning to NATO part of their 
existing nuclear forces. Other members of 
NATO would put into this grouping some 
of their planes and missiles equipped to use 
American nuclear warheads. This would be 
a multinational force; each nuclear nation 
(the United States, Britain, and now only 
hypothetically France) would have final say 
on firing its own weapons. 

3. A truer NATO atomic force, called a 
multilateral force. It would be composed of 
the multinational American and British 
forces listed in point 2, plus mixed-manned 
missile-launching surface ships, each crewed 
by men drawn from those nations that 
would pay for such a force. 

While American officials say that in this 
ultimate, multilateral force, NATO itself 
would control the mixed-manned ships and 
missiles, it is now American policy for the 
United States and other nuclear powers to 
retain their veto on the use of their nuclear 
warheads in this force also. 

This decision to retain the veto has been 
pinned down by congressional insistence. 
The administration would prefer to stress 
this as little as possible, for it serves to mag- 
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nify French and other European suspicions 
that the United States is presenting only 
another facade of nuclear partnership. 

The American counterargument is that 
within a multilateral force command of five 
or six participating nations there would 
agreed guidelines on when and how nuclear 
weapons would be fired. This, it is argued, 
minimizes the veto issue. But it is at least 
debatable whether prearranged guidelines 
can be established in advance to meet real 
war threats, despite the planners’ insistence 
that this is no serious problem. 

The United States is trying to avoid say- 
ing out loud that while the European nations 
like to protest the American nuclear veto, 
they also like to hide behind it. 

In a showdown, most European nations are 
less likely to trust one another's decisions 
on war or peace than they are likely to trust 
the American judgment, This virtually 
rules out any attempt to devise a formula 
to decide on using nuclear weapons by a ma- 
jority or two-thirds vote in a control organ, 
even if there were no U.S. veto power, Ameri- 
can Officials maintain. : 

But what the United States prefers to 
keep muted in the debate is that even if a 
NATO multilateral force is created, the pre- 
ponderant nuclear power of the West would 
remain outside it. 

The vast land-based missile systems of the 
United States, as well as its airborne nuclear 
strike capacity, and much of its nuclear sea- 
borne strike power, would continue under 
sole American control. This, in the end, 
may be the biggest physical, and psychologi- 
cal barrier to any limited nuclear-sharing 
agreement. 


U.S. A-Force PLANNING Lacks Bopy, 
FRENCH FEEL 
(By Waverley Root) 

Paris, February 27.— The American pro- 
posals for the establishment of a multilateral 
nuclear force are characterized chiefly by 
lack of precision,” a French source com- 
mented today. ~ 

This reaction was registered after pre- 
sentation of the United States project to a 
closed session of the NATO Council this 
morning by President Kennedy’s special en- 
yoy to deal with this subject, Livingston 
Merchant, and U.S Ambassador to European 
Organizations Thomas K. Finletter. 

According to the French, all questions 
about specific details of the multilateral 
force, or for that matter about the content 
of the Nassau agreement between the United 
States and Britain, which gave birth to it, 
are met with the reply, “that remains to be 
worked out.” 

The Euro; are reported to have the 
impression that the United States hopes they 
will help it out by proposing themselves 
some detailed formula or formulas that may 
permit establishing multilateral defense. 

COMPARISON IS MADE 


“The situation is a little but like the 
Marshall plan period,” one observer said, 
“when the United States asked Europe to 
say what she needed and what she wanted. 
But this time we are being asked to put 
flesh on the skeleton provided by Washing- 
ton, where your statesmen are apparently 
baffled by the obstacles in the way of turning 
what looked like a brilliant idea into a prac- 
tical reality. 

“The trouble with passing the buck to us 
in this case is that we don’t know just where 
your stop signs are located. We have the 
impression that almost anything we might 
suggest would be turned down by Congress 
or the Pentagon.” < 

France, it is suggested here, would be will- 
ing to to consider going into a multina- 
tional—not multilateral—joint atomic force 
with the United States and Britain, but only 
on condition of complete equality. 
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This means that if the United States is to 
have a veto on independent French use 
of nuclear weapons, then France must have a 
veto on independent United States use of 
nuclear weapons, The French do not be- 
lieve this would be acceptable to the United 
States. 

DIFFERENCE IN TERMS 

The difference between multinational and 
multilateral forces in the present context is 
that “multinational” implies joint action by 
allied but separate and independent national 
forces, while “multilateral” means an inte- 
grated arm, including such characteristics 
as crews of mixed nationalities on missile- 
carrying craft, under common command. 

There is at present little likelihood that 
France will consent to merge her nascent 
atomic force in an international group from 
which she could not withdraw it at will and 
within which she could not issue direct or- 
ders to her component. 

The French do not believe they are alone 
in feeling that so far the United States has 
failed to produce any proposition acceptable 
to NATO members, including West Germany 
and Italy, which have expressed agreement 
in principle with the multilateral force 
project. 

They think that even the British are going 
to find it difficult to implement the Nassau 
understanding—especially as their will to do 
80 may be considerably diminished if a La- 
bor government comes in at the next 
elections. 

SUPPORT FOR VIEW 


This view is supported by a statement 
that George Brown, Labor’s second in com- 
mand, made at Monday’s meeting here of 
the presidents of the Western European Un- 
ion's Parliamentary Assembly, Brown said 
that in his opinion the multilateral force 
“either represents a contradiction in terms 
or risks ending in a disaster.” 

The French attitude toward the present 
American policy is a little like its attitude 
toward the British Macmillan policy. 

President Charles de Gaulle’s exclusion of 
the British from the Common Market is said 
to have been motivated partly by a belief 
that the Conservative Party’s days are num- 
bered, and that as labor has shown consider- 
able hostility toward British entry into the 
Common Market, it is not opportune to open 
the doors to an England that might prove 
a disturbing influence once inside under the 
direction of a recalcitrant government. 
Therefore they decided to await an evolu- 
tion of British policy before acting on her 
Common Market entry. 

In somewhat similar fashion, the French 
are remarking that their atomic force is 
expected to reach fruition about 1970 and 
to develop during the following decade. 
They note that when De Gaulle’s term ends 
in 1965, the chances are that elther he or 
a successor handpicked by him will assume 
the Presidency for. another 7 years, provid- 
ing continuity in French policy well into the 
atomic force period. 

SEEM WILLING TO WAIT 


“But your President goes out of office in 
2 years,” they add, “even if he is reelected, 
that gives you only 6 years more of the same 
administration, against 9 for us,” 

Apparently the French think they can sit 
pat and wait for a change of heart in Wash- 
ington, also. 

The other NATO countries may be less 
resistant, but they seem nevertheless dis- 
appointed in the thin content of Livingston 
Merchant's briefcase. They tend to believe 
that he has been sent to Europe to negotiate 
tied hand and foot by restrictions from vari- 
ous sources so tightly that he has no free- 
dom to maneuver. 

In 4 valiant effort to score some progress 
nevertheless, Merchant on Sunday will start 
on a tour of key NATO capitals, beginning 
with Rome. To put full force behind the 
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American effort, Ambassador Finletter will 
accomany him on this recruiting rally. 


BRITISH Dewy OPPOSING Mrxep-Crew A-FORCE 

Lonpon, February 27.—4 Foreign Office 
spokesman today described as utter nonsense 
a Washington dispatch to the Times of Lon- 
don saying Britain has shown unwillingness 
to take part in the proposed NATO mized- 
crew atomic sea force. 

The spokesman pointed out that British 
Defense Minister Peter Thorneycroft told the 
House of Commons last month that the 
government was considering how it could 
contribute to such a force. 

Thorneycroft said, “We attach importance 
to the multinational element, and we are 
considering how best to support our allies 
either by the manning or tn support facili- 
ties’ 

The Foreign Office position can be devel- 
oped with national contingents, which could 
be withdrawn, and with mixed contingents, 
which would be irrevocably committed to 
NATO. The Times report said that because 
of the extra cost, the British might not join 
in the mixed or multimanned force. 

It is clear that British military circles are 
eager to concentrate on a NATO command 
made up of strictly national contributions 
of atomic capacity and have little enthu- 
siasm for the American-sponsored project 
of mixed crews. 


Mr. Speaker, after having read these 
articles and the editorial I began to won- 
der just what we are trying to do. Per- 
haps. a Solomon could figure out this 
exercise in futility, but I cannot. I do 
not believe the French or the British— 
despite any British denials as the head- 
line suggested in the last article—have 
any more enthusiasm than I do for this 
proposal. 


Where’s the Truth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


: HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to insert my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to in- 
clude an editorial which appeared in the 
Anaheim (Calif.) Bulletin, dated Febru- 
ary 22, 1963. This editorial is an in- 
dictment against the managed-news pro- 
gram of the administration which was 
so devastatingly attacked by Arthur 
Krock in a recent article in Fortune 
magazine. Mr. Krock is considered the 
dean of American journalists. 

The editorial follows: 

WHERE'S THE TRUTH? 

It has always been considered disrespect- 
ful to insinuate that the President of the 
United States is “lying.” This man, sup- 
posediy, is above the normal level of ordinary 
man and not to be placed in a position of 
having to hide his intent or his actions. 
When a President of this Nation does as- 
sume this position then he has lost his ef- 
fectiveness to govern and represent the Na- 
tion. 

President Kennedy is not truthfully ac- 
knowledging conditions in Cuba. Either 
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he is not being truthfully informed or he 
has reason to hide actual conditions. If he 
were certain of his statements that Russia 
has removed all missiles and withdrawn her 
troops; if he were certain that there is not 
a continued buildup of Russian power, he 
would not hesitate to prove his beliefs by 
demanding on-the-spot inspections. 

He evades the truth continually. He must 
receive the same reports as the entire Na- 
tion; it cannot be possible that he listens 
only to his advisers. 

Representative Don Bruce, of Indiana, re- 
ported to Defense Secretary Robert McNa- 
mara that he had received information from 
the “highest authority” that: “highly placed 
officials in Cuba from several major Western 
Powers friendly to the United States counted 
the unloading from Soviet vessels in Cuba 
of 82 to 88 Soviet missiles.” 

Ydigoras Fuentes, President of Guatemala, 
forwarded information through Dr. Carlos 
Todd, head of the much-respected Cuban 
Information Service, that there is no ques- 
tion that Soviet submarines (presumably 
based in that “fishing port” in Cuba) are 
“loading arms and men” onto the South 
American continent. 

These reports are discredited, not verified 
and those attempting to inform the admin- 
istration are generally personally smeared to 
ruin their effectiveness in future reportings. 

There is talk that President Kennedy 
made an agreement with Khrushchey that 
he will not interfere with his activities in 
Cuba; that Cuba will become the basis for 
future agreements that will involve “trades” 
in settling the West Berlin situation or be 
involved in the disarmament agreements. 

From the surface it would seem we have 
a President who is scared to death of Russian 
threats; a President who completely dis- 
counts the abilities or desires of his own 
people to defend themselves; a President 
who feels that the people are completely in- 
capable of deciding the type of government 
or way of life they desire; and a President 
who has sealed himself off from contact with 
those whom he is supposed to be represent- 
ing as official head of this Nation. 

Lies have a strange way of coming to the 
surface. When they do someone suffers, and 
in this case it will be the entire Nation. 


A Welfare Plum Tree 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks ih the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from Newsweek, February 25, 1963: 

PERSPECTIVE—A WELFARE PLUM TREE 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Certain incontestable facts which apply to 
President Kennedy and his brother Robert 
should go a long way in explaining their pro- 
posal to establish a national service corps. 
While neither has ever directly confronted 
the realities of life with which less fortunate 
boys contend in their youth, both are, from 
what they say, exceedingly warmhearted. 
Furthermore, except in the tumult of politi- 
cal campaigns, neither has ever been engaged 
in the local life of the great cities, grappling, 
as local authorities must, with community 
problems. Both are dedicated politicians 
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whose success in 1960 shows that they over- 
look no ty to build a following 
among the less fortunate denizens of our 
Nation. Finally, both are determined to ex- 
pand Federal power far beyond its present 
limits. 

The antennas of warmhearted people who 
have had little experience in social problems 
vibrate violently because some people are 
poor, wayless, and often wayward. They 
want to do something without delay and 
with little consideration of the practical 
limitations which confront general social 
amelioration. If these considerations are 
joined to a thrust for political power, the 
way becomes clear, just as it appeared to 
Harry Hopkins 25 years ago, to use social 
welfare as a means to that end. 

FIRST BLOOM 


The proposal for a national service 
found a chance to run an acknowledged pilot 
operation when the Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Offenses Act was passed in 1961 
with an appropriation of $30 million to the 
3 of Health, Education, and Wel- 

are. 

No doubt, this plum tree caught the eye 
of the Reverend Anam CALYTON POWELL, 
whose heart throbs with compassion for his 
flock and its offspring. A nonprofit outfit in 
New York City with $9,000 of local funds was 
allocated $250,000 of Federal money for a so- 
called domestic peace corps operation. Now 
there is evidence upon which we may be able 
to judge what will happen if the nationwide 
plan is adopted. 

Senator Frang Lausch has detailed this 
example of Federal irresponsibility and ex- 
travagance. In the organizational budget, 
Salaries include: project director, $14,000; 
Peace Corps program coordinator, $13,000; 
senior research director, $13,000; recruitment 


pro- 
gram, $13,000, and numerous other high- 
salaried positions. As Senator LAUSCHE says, 
if such salaries are applied to units through- 
out the country, they “will work havoc with 
local and State salary schedules.” He adds: 
“The proposed nonprofit corporation would 
rent what is supposed to be office space in a 
church. The owner of the church is the 
Adam Clayton Powell Community Center, 
Inc. The rental to be paid is $17,000 a year 
for a space that has been unoccupied.” 
IMPLICATIONS 

Two days before, Senator JOHN J. WILLIAMS 
complained that Federal are com- 
peting to see who can shovel the most money 
out to PowELL’s activities and by doing so 
curry favor with the political power in Har- 
lem and chairman of the House Education 
and Labor Committee. Senator WILLIAMS 
documented other activities of the Congress- 
man which have drawn national attention. 

The implications of the New York project 
are clear. It outlines the intent of 
up a Federal political through Fed- 
eral patronage and intervention into State 
and local welfare concerns. Sentor LAUSCHE 
makes the solid point that in the field of de- 
linquency the work of more than 2 million 
citizens touches the problem directly—social 
and welfare work, , recreational wel- 
fare work, and law enforcement., “Thus, 
without the parents, we have 1 worker to 
every 13 juveniles,” 

Robert Kennedy’s staff study shows clearly 
not only that there could be indoctrination 
of volunteers but that an important aspect 
of the program involves Federal participa- 
tion, through the Corps, in the educational 
system of the country. 

Judging by the multitude of his proposals 
and his many delineations of gruesome con- 
ditions across the Nation, John F, Kennedy 
looks upon the United States, to borrow & 
phrase, as his personal slum project. 
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Are We Being Surrounded? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, it is a sad 
fact that Americans are beginning to ask 
if we are being surrounded. Interna- 
tional developments of the last several 
months are not encouraging; they are in 
fact frightening when the total picture 
is considered. 

I do not suggest that we allow our- 
selves to be frightened by these develop- 
ments, but a realistic appraisal of our 
new position must be the foundation of 
any new policies designed to push back 
the advancing Communist tide before it 


engulfs us. 

The following editorial from the 
March 3, 1963, issue of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, expresses the concern of sober- 
minded citizens: 

ARE WE BEING SURROUNDED? 


When it became evident, a number of years 
ago, that communism was arising from the 
ashes of World War II like a voracious mon- 
ster, the United States was forced to adopt a 
policy of containment—one that would not 
molest Soviet Russia or Red China, but 
would check them from an unbridled career 
of imperialism such as the world has never 
known before. 

This policy of containment, shored up 
judiciously by several military pacts and 
supplemented by economic and military aid 
to threatened nations, worked remarkably 
well until relatively recent years. 

But where is it now? 

UPON WHAT MEAT HATH CAESAR FED? 

For some time, Nikita Khrushchey has 
ranted about being surrounded by American 
bases, and called West Berlin a “bone in my 
throat.“ But as long as we stood our ground, 
the boss of the Communist camp obviously 
didn’t want to risk any military involvement 
with the United States. 

Now he talks about hurling 100-megaton 
hydrogen bombs at the United States. He 
warns that if we touch Cuba, or Red China, 
or East Germany, or any Communist puppet, 
the U.S.S.R. will plunge its rockets upon our 
cities and soil. 

Upon what meat hath this Caesar fed? 

The meat that always emboldens dicta- 
tors—compromise, concession, timidity. 

When the late Robert Frost. a great poet 
but not a political man, visited Moscow some 
months ago, he was told by Khrushchev: 
“The United States is too liberal to fight.” 
XHRUSHCHEV UNIMPRESSED AT VIENNA MEETING 


There had been basis for this deadly as- 
sumption. 

Astute reporters said that the burly Rus- 
sian dictator was unimpressed by President 
Kennedy at their meeting in Vienna. What- 
ever his personal impression may have been, 
we can discount it in Mr. Kennedy’s favor 
because he was not well at the time. He was 
suffering from his back ailment; he had been 
through a long and arduous quest of the 
presidency, and his advisers obviously had 
not prepared him for the harsh challenge 
with which Khrushchev was to confront him. 

But in the practical matters that count, 
things have been going better for Khru- 
shchev ever since. The walling off of East 
Berlin was begun as a tentative measure, 
Had there been a reaction such as Sir Win- 


ended there. 
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ston Churchill gave when a similar ruse was 
tried in Austria, this matter would have 
But we did nothing. So the 
wall was made permanent—illegally—and 
refugees who tried to scale it were shot in the 
cruelest of circumstances. 

When Castro's Communists nad only a 
fragile hold on Cuba—and*a modicum of 
help from the United States could have 
turned the Bay of Pigs invasion into a 
liberation of the island—Khrushchey said in 
so many words that he had no Intention to, 


and could not, maintain a Communist base’ 


there 10,000 miles away. 

What has happenéd since that great stage- 
managed victory for the United States on the 
eve of the last congressional elections? 

Seemingly Khrushchev has decided that 
the gate is open for a worldwide Commu- 
nist expansion—that whatever he does, we 
will find some words to excuse it. Like 
defensive weapons. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk said at a 
conference in Texas that “a Soviet military 
presence on that island (Cuba) cannot be 
accepted.” 

He, or someone else, probably will be say- 
ing the same thing when Russia uses the 
big airfields in West Africa to push new 
beachheads in to South America. 

Our oversea bases are being dismantled. 
One political gaucherie after another has 
riddled the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion and we are even at odds with the Can- 
adian government. The utheast Asia 
Treaty Organization is crumbling. 

As a British statesman said the other day, 
our blind colonial policies must have been a 
delight to the Kremlin. The probable next 
prime minister of England says: Don't talk 
te me about Polaris or Skybolt—I want 
neither.” The probable next prime minister 
of Canada has been noted for his coexist- 
ence policies and favoritism of allowing Red 
China to join the party. 

The Organization of American States, 
which promptly rallied to our side when it 
appeared we would take some action to re- 
move or at least quarantine Castro, is bound 
to become progressively less eager to act the 
longer we tolerate the Russian presence in 
Cuba, and the more Communist terrorists are 
indoctrinated and trained in Havana for 
operations throughout the hemisphere, 

Meanwhile, we are making no more trans- 
continental bombers, no more supersonic 
planes of any appreciable size. When the 
B-52’s and the B-58's wear out, they will 
be gone. Squadrons of our B-47s are being 
brought back from oversea bases. Our Jupi- 
ter and Thor rocket installations are being 
dismantled. Obsolete? Perhaps. But at 
the same time, better rockets than the Rus- 
sians smuggled into Cuba. 

Take a look about. Are we now being 
surrounded? Who or what brought us so 
far, so fast? 
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Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to insert my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorn, I wish to 
include my Washington Report of Feb- 


-ruary 27 dealing with the Operation 


Water Moccasin III. Since the report 
was written, the Army has revealed the 
various nations involved. 
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While I concur in the training of our 
allied officers in jungle warfare. the em- 
phasis of my objection lies with the im- 
position of this training upon the popu- 
lation living within this 144-million-acre 
area. 

The training should be carried out 
within the enclave of our military res- 
ervation. The towns and villages should 
not be subjected to military law. 

A similar operation was carried on in 
California in the summer of 1951 and 
was billed as a United Nations takevover, 
and the civilian population which re- 
fused to cooperate were threatened with 
prosecution. à 

The report follows: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman James B. UTT) 

Now hear this and listen well. By the 
time this Washington Report reaches you, 
there will be underway one of the most fan- 
tastic and, to me, truly frightening, military 
maneuvers ever to be held in the United 
States. It is called Exercise Water Moccasin 
III. and is just as deadly. These maneuvers 
will be held on a 2,500-square-mile area of 
1,500,000 acres, covering all of four counties 
and parts of four other counties in the State 
of Georgia, just south of Savannah. It will 
include the participation of 16 foreign allied 
nations and involves guerrila warfare, psy- 
chological warfare, and counterinsurgency. 

The area, for lack of a better name, will 
be called the mythical country of Claxtonia, 
a free world nation, Claxtonia is to be in- 
vaded by foreign guerrilla troops, whose goal 
is to take over that mythical country. Op- 
posing troops will be brought in by para- 
chute drop in an effort to resist this inva- 
sion. It seems impossible to get much 
information on these maneuvers from the 
Pentagon intelligence, which denies any 
knowledge of this operation. Those in the 
know refuse to identify the 16 foreign allied 
nations involved, nor can we determine the 
number of troops involved. They may be 
members of NATO, SEATO, or CENTO. 

A form sheet came to my desk in response 
to many inquiries, but I cannot tell from 
this sheet which department issued it. The 
memo indicates that the operation will in- 
clude 600 personnel. Other authoritative 
sources say there will be 3,000 personnel. If 
there are only 600, that would be one man 
for every 2,500 acres, which is ridiculous on 
the face of it, 

The cities, towns, and villages, and the 
rural inhabitants of Claxtonla, are supposed 
to participate in this operation and will be 
targets of intensive propaganda campaigns 
by the invaders and by the counterinsur- 
gency troops. This intensive propaganda 
campaign will be carried on by three local 
radio stations which will be supporting the 
counterinsurgent guerrillas of Claxtonia, 
and by two radio stations in Savannah sup- 
porting the Invading guerrillas. The inhab- 
itants of Claxtonia have been requested to 
take sides. Having done so, they are to 
house, feed, keep and aid the guerrillas of 
their choice and transport them to ambush 
sites. The varlous cities are to elther accept 
or impel the invaders. The psychological 
effect on American citizens placed in this 
position will be enormous, These maneuvers 
will last for about 3 weeks. Signs have been 
posted throughout the area in five different 
languages. There will be foreign observers as 
well as a U.N. contingent. 

It is my belief that this operation comes 
squarely under Article 43 of the United Na- 
tions Charter. This, of course; will be vehe- 
mently denied by the State Department, as 
was everything else that happened in Cuba, 
the truth notwithstanding. 

We do not know whether African troops 
will be involved or not, but we do know that 
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there is a large contingent of barefooted 
Africans that have been moved into Cuba for 
training in guerrilla warfare. I would iike 
to. quote a few lines from 13-year-old Anna 
Maria Delgado, who escaped from Cuba: 

"I went to a church school. They closed it 
about a year ago. The Russians and all sorts 
of foreigners moved in * * * Then about 3 
wpeks ago, these Africans came. They're all 
over the place * Men and women too. 
They put them in my school. It looked like 
a whole tribe. * * I was terrified of them. 
They're savages. I heard one of them beat a 
woman. 

“They're always barefooted and they wear 
short skirts that come just above their knees. 
They have big rings in their ears and noses. 

“They talk funhy and nobody understands 

what they're saying * 
-~ “They can't go out on the streets unless 
some militiamen go with them. Every- 
body's afraid of them. I wouldn't go near 
them.“ 

Who brought these Africans to Cuba? 
Was it the United Nations? Was it Russia? 
Or was it the United States? And are they 
being trained for the forthcoming invasion 
of peaceful Angola, which, with the knowl- 
edge and consent of the U.N., has been sub- 
jected to murder, pillage and rape from bases 
in the central Congo? Instead of bringing 
peace to the world, the U.N. has brought 
war, and it has brought disgrace upon the 
United States. 

With the subjugation of Katanga, you can 
look forward to seeing the U.N. move its 
“peaceful” forces into Angola, Northern Rho- 
desia, Mozambique, and the Republic of 
South Africa, simply because these countries 
desire self-determination rather than to be 
subjected to the communist-infested United 
Nations. 


The 1962 American Success Story Award 
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or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, it 
is my pleasure today to pay tribute 
to Mrs. Mae Bonnell Sauls, a fellow 
Georgian who is the recipient of a 1962 
American Success Story Award present- 
ed annually by the Free Enterprise 
Awards Association of New York. 

These awards go to men and women 
of our country whose success stories sym- 
bolize the success possible to everyone 
under free enterprise democracy such as 
that which we enjoy in the United States. 

All of Georgia, particularly her busi- 
ness associates and many friends, are 
proud of Mrs. Sauls for the contributions 
she has made to her State and local com- 
munity. Here is truly a success story, 
saa I wish to join with others in saluting 

er. 

In accepting the award, 
said with great truth: 

Free enterprise is the only economic sys- 
tem that gives each of us the right to be 
what we want to be, including the right a 
woman has to make business or homemak- 
inga career. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the announcement of Mrs. 
Sauls’ award be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 


Mrs. Sauls 
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There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

THE 1962 AMERICAN Success STORY 


New Tonk Crry.—The 1962 American Suc- 
cess Story Awards were presented today by 
the Free Enterprise Awards Association to 
two women and eight men as examples of 
the success possible under America’s free 
enterprise democracy. They rose from the 
ranks to own or head giant industries start- 
ing as reporter, farmer, teacher, laborer, 
à Russian immigrant, a woman “stogie” 
roller, and other odd jobs. All praised the 
American democratic system and its free- 
doms for making their success possible. 

Presentation of FEAA’s 11th annual awards 
were made at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel by 
Free Enterprise Awards Association awards 
chairman, Talbot T. Speer, who rose to own 
a Maryland newspaper chain, one of Amer- 
ica’s oldest papers, the 235-year-old Mary- 
land Gazette and the Baltimore Business 
Forms, Inc. Mr, Speer read the citations 
which stated that the recipients had "* * * 
won an enduring place in the history of 
American endeavor by achieving success de- 
spite adversity through industry, sacrifice 
and ethics, symbolizing the success possible 
under our free enterprise system.” He cited 
them for their dedicated work in civic, rell- 
gious, and philanthropic causes and con- 
tributions to their fields. 

Mr. Speer declared that the Berlin wall 
was a 25-mile monument attesting to the 
failure of Russia’s despotic system and point- 
ed out that the recipients success stories were 
proof, by comparison, that the American 
democratic system was best and that it gave 
spiritual and material success to all. “The 
only walls we build are for homes and in- 
dustries to raise our highest standard of 
living, still higher,” declared Mr. Speer. He 
warned that the Berlin wall and the Cuban 
crisis prove that the totalitarian ideologies 
would desperately use any inhuman means 
to wipe out democratic nations and urged 
all people who wish to maintain their lib- 
erty to join the conflict between human dig- 
nity and slavery. 

„The Free Enterprise Awards Association 
was chartered by New York State in 1952 and 
approved by the Supreme Court. With lead- 
ers in all fields it carries out its charter 
duties “to promote incentive and champion 
the cause of the American free enterprise 
democracy” through “morale defense” proj- 
ects to bolster the faith of all people in the 
American democratic system. 


Mrs. Manx B. SAvULs 


Mrs. Sauls is president of the William L, 
Bonnell Co., Inc., of Newnan, Ga. A native 
of Lexington, Ky., she spent her childhood 
in Ohio. She was and a research 
worker at Batelle Memorial Institute, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. She earned degrees at Ohio 
State and Western Reserve Universities and 
devoted 16 years to working with, advising 
and helping her husband, William L. Bon- 
nell, founder of the company. Together 


they developed metal and aluminum trim 


and other extrusions and made the Trim- 
edge line of decorative mouldings world 
famous, including their Bon-Vue Storefronts, 
Bon-Voyage marine specialties, 


died in 1960, she was unanimously elected 
president and chief executive officer, She 
courageously and capably introduced new 
products and dopa ar a doubled plant ca- 
pacity, and expanded sales areas. Today 
under the guiding genius of Mrs. Sauls, 
Bonnell is the world’s largest independent 
aluminum-extruding firm, with 7 acres of 
plant area under one roof, employing 1,100 
people with nationwide branches, export di- 
visions, and 67 Trimedge franchise distribu- 
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tors grossing $30 million in sales. She is 
treasurer of World Friendships, Inc., presi- 
dent of Lennob, Inc., and member òf the 
International Council of Industrial Editors 
and other organizations. 

She has been cited for her pioneering in 
decorative trim extrusions which have beau- 
tifled and strengthened millions of products 
and her devoted work to the American Red 
Cross, YMCA, youth, church, and other com- 
munity causes. 


German Journalist’s Berlin Wall Story 
Provocative 
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OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, last 
summer while I was in Germany attend- 
ing a meeting of the political clubs of the 
Lutheran Evangelical Society, I had the 
pleasure of meeting and talking with 
Giinter Marquard, a German political 
journalist. 

A few weeks after I returned to Wash- 
ington, I received a letter from Mr. Mar- 
quard in which he enclosed a commen- 
tary on the incident of August 18, 1962, 
when an 18-year-old East Berlin con- 
struction worker was shot and left to 
bleed to death near the Berlin wall. 

Since the translation of the commen- 
tary was just completed, I have been 
unable until now to bring it to the at- 
tention of the Senate. However, even 
though the incident described took place 
several months ago, I thought perhaps 
the Members of the Senate might be in- 
terested in reading Mr. Marquard's 
thought-provoking comments on the 
matter. $ 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the translation of the com- 
mentary printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the transla- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[Translation (German) ] 


(By Ginter Marquard) 

On Friday, August 18, just 1 week after 
the anniversary of the erection of the Berlin 
wall, during an escape attempt of the two 18- 
year-old East Berlin construction workers, 
one of the escapees was shot to death by 
the East Berlin border guard. Critically 
wounded, he lay for more than 1 hour near 
the wall until the Communist border guards 
finally removed the dead man. The incident 
occurred in an immediate neighborhood of 
Checkpoint Charlie, the crossing point for 
foreigners on Friedrich Strasse. The criti- 
cally wounded had already passed two barbed 
wire entanglements and lay just 1 meter 
away from the West Berlin territory, on the 
eastern side of the wall. His cry of pain 
and his desperate calls for help were heard 
in West Berlin. 

West Berlin policemen, who hurried to the 
spot, unsuccessfully tried to throw first aid 
material to the wounded man. In this 
moment, tear gas grenades were thrown from 
the East side. TIE WOK DAIT A Hour SEU 
the shots. Since the incident occurred in 
the immediate neighborhood of Checkpoint 


which 
police does the checking, the American of- 
ficer on duty was informed about the case, 
He came with a patrol and watched the scene 
from the West Berlin side. The Germans 
present urged him to do what was impossible 
to the Berliners, and, using the privilege 
granted to him when wearing an American 
uniform, to go to the Eastern sector and 
help [the wounded]. 

The young officer may have seriously con- 
sidered what was humanly possible in his 
situation and, perhaps, what was his duty 
as human being, and what he thought he 
was entitled to do according to the orders 
received. Surely, he must have considered 
whether he could act even without an order, 
for purely human reasons. Possibly, the 
burden of his duty was too great for him. 
He said a word which, ever since, has been 
repeated again and again, and which might 
have contributed to the fact that, in the fol- 

days, the demonstrations and the 
excitement turned not only, and not exclu- 
sively against the East. The young officer 
said: “This is not our problem"; he said it 
and went away. 

Immediately, he informed his superiors 
about the incident and probably hinted at a 
possibility of a first-aid service, but he did 
not find a single superior officer who would 
take responsibility for it and who would give 
a proper order. So far the facts of the 
matter. 

The entire incident, from shooting to the 
dying of the escapee, took place in full pub- 
licity. During the hour, several hundreds of 
witnesses gathered there. They all lived 
through the Incident and were compelled, in 
helpless rage, to see the results of the Soviet 
shooting order given to their border guards; 
they also were to experience that all the 
humanity they felt in themselves, all willing- 
ness to help and all humanitarian respon- 
sibility, could not be made effective, 

Just a few hours later, some unknown 
young people put up a cross at this spot 
with a single inscription: “We accuse.” 
Since then, the stream of visitors who place 
flowers at the wooden cross, flows without 
interruption. Old and young Berliners, West 
German visitors and foreigners, among them 
a youth choir from the United States, have 
visited the place. On Friday, when the es- 
capee Peter Fechter died, these young Amer- 
icans were in Berlin. I hope, they will tell 
the people in their home country, that the 
anger of the Berliners especially the young 
ones, which broke through the demonstra- 
tions on the succeeding days, was not di- 
rected against the Allies, but against all peo- 
ple of the world, who hesitate, for good or 
bad reasons, to do what man should do, no 
matter what the price. 

While, in the following lines, I intend to 
put a stress on matters which are of great 
concern to the Berliners, their Western Allies 
and, in general, to all people of the Western 
World, I do not forget for a moment, that 
the reason why we, here on location, must 
deal with these questions, and the responsi- 
bility for all the human sorrow which we 
experience here in these days, lies with the 
Communist tyrants beyond the wall. But it 
is eo that, all of us here in Berlin, young or 
old, have gotten used, and resigned ourselves 
to the fact that we cannot expect from those 
people any humanity, understanding, or even 
mere feelings which should be expected, as 
normal, of people with moral standards in 
spite of their political differences. 

The Swiss newspaper Die Tat [Action], 
in commenting on the murder of the escapee, 
recalled an old psychological truth, that even 
the warmest friendship, when it feels disap- 
pointed, can easily reverse itself. 

From the experience of the years- follow- 
ing 1947, I have learned to believe that 
such extremely cordial friendship does exist 
between the Berliners and the Americans 
in Berlin. But there is a danger here which 
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we must face. Since the end of war, and 
particularly since the time of the blockade, 
the Berliners have maintained this trust in 
America. The air bridge was regarded by 
the Berliners not only as a political feature; 
it was, first of all, accepted as an act of 
humanity, accomplished by every single par- 
ticipating American for every single Berliner. 
Neither the air bridge pilot who helped, nor 
the Berliner who was helped, knew each 
other. Yet, a personal relationship, even if 
anonymous, had developed between the mem- 
bers of the two groups. It is this relation- 
ship which grew out of sentiment, rather 
than a rational resolution about the political 
belonging to the West, that is now en- 
ed. 

It is true that the French and the British 
haye also had a good mutual relationship 
with Berlin. However, this was rather a 
relationship of mutual respect based on a 
rational consideration. On the other hand, 
a feeling of sympathy [friendship] had de- 
veloped in respect to the Americans jovially 
called “our Amies” by the Berliners. It is 
this feeling that can suffer as a consequence 
of such events as those which took place 
on the occasion of the death of the refugee 
Peter Fechter. 

During the past days, I studied many 
American newspapers. In one of them, the 
Journal American, I found a remark which, 
in my opinion, well fits the matter. The 

wrote: “The terrible incident was 
probably typical for the fact that the United 
States, in big political issues takes occasion- 
ally a firm position, but in small, purely 
human matters, remains irresolute." 

For professional reasons, I was repeatedly 
present at the political demonstrations at 
Checkpoint Charlie, during the days that 
followed the escapee murder. From what I 
saw myself, I believe to have sufficient evi- 
dence to judge what had happened and who 
caused it. It was, for the most part, young 
people, pupils, students, and young workers, 
who simply were not able to get into their 
heads that what had happened should be 
quietly accepted. 

In those days, there was no lack of activ- 
ity, especially on the part of the acting mayor 
of Berlin, Willy Brandt, and appeals were 
made, calling for prudence. But, I think that 
it must be difficult for anyone, even for old 
and prudent ones, to have to experience inci- 
dents such as those which had taken place 
there, and to have to keep quiet without get- 
ting a moral shock. This is even more true 
with young people. Things which have been 
going on in their city for over 15 years, have 
made them politically extremely alert. Also, 
they are very active, a fact which the world 
has repeatedly noted with great praise dur- 
ing the past years, on the occasion of their 
mass demonstrations on May 1, or at the 
Schoeneberger City Hall during the visits of 
Vice President Jomnson and Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert Kennedy. 

However, a spirit and attitude, such as the 
Berliners have often shown, cannot be chan- 
neled. One cannot press the button and 
make this human behavior effective or cut it 
off. Either it does exist and its spontane- 
ous manifestations must be taken into con- 
sideration, or it does not exist any more, and 
that would mean the first step toward a dan- 
gerous resignation. 

Something else has also to be considered in 
this connection, a matter which in your 
country, might be difficult to feel, but per- 
haps could be grasped by reasoning. It is 
something that is connected with our at- 
tempt to overcome our political past of the 
years of Hitler-dictatorship. In all our 
spiritual encounters with our own past by 
our young people to whom I also belong, the 
nearly accusing question to our older gen- 
eration comes again and again: “What have 
you done to prevent Hitler’s advent; what 
have you done to remove him; why did you 
keep silent to everything, Including the mur- 
der of Jews?" 
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Many young people, surely not the worst 
ones, are willing to accept the displeasure 
of also directing such questions to them- 
selves. They keep asking themselves and 
their fellow citizens: “What have we done, 
what are we doing, and what can we do to 
prevent us from being also guilty of keep- 
ing quiet about similar deplorable condi- 
tions in our immediate surrounding, before 
our opa door?” They feel an obligation to 
do something about it, the more so, and par- 
ticularly so, since they themselves live in 
the free part of our country, in West Berlin, 
although close to, but not under the Eastern 
dictatorship, and therefore are in the posi- 
tion to act according to their own conscience. 

Many of the young demonstrators to 
whom I talked, have expressed this way of 
thinking, perhaps in different words, and 
they stressed that their primary purpose was 
to urge their Western allies and their Amer- 
ican friends to get more actively engaged in 
behalf of humanity. 

We all know that we cannot change condi- 
tions. We all accept the fact that we have 
no right to draw our friends into incalcula- 
ble conflicts. But many of us are of the 
opinion that the closeness of the events does 
not necessarily make us see things less cor- 
rectly. 

In the past years we were able to observe 
and to learn that the Soviets are masters 
in double dealing. On one side, they try, 
on the government level, not to let the talks 
break up; on the other hand, they continue 
to create situations at the lowest leyel, at 
the places which are useful for them. I 
think that we should learn from this kind 
of behavior. In order to avoid greater con- 
fiicts, we should do what the American Gov- 
ernment does, i.e.. continue the talks in the 
hope that agreement can be reached. But 
also, we should not fail to do things, there 
on location, which are vital for the strength- 
ening of our own position. Nobody charges 
the United States with double dealing just 
because it conducts disarmament talks and, 
at the same time, does what is necessary for 
the security of its country and its allies. 
To transfer these tactics into other fields of 
the East-West controversy, for example to 
Berlin, would mean to give a larger scope 
of allowance to our own activities which are 
80 Important primarily in psychological as- 
pect. 

While the Soviets keep claiming their 
rights derived eg., from the Four-Power 
Statute of Berlin, at the same time having 
made their ovn obligations nearly com- 
pletely null and void, the West is still try- 
ing not only to maintain its rights but also 
to fulfill its obligations even when these 
obligations put a unilateral burden on the 
West. This refers, e.g., to the tolerating of 
the Communist supervision over the rall- 
road line located in West Berlin. 

The West explains its own way by the 
possibility of a serious, military conflict. I 
do not know whether you will agree with 
me if I give you my opinion on this point. 
If this serious conflict which neither of us 
desires, should come, it will come not as an 
accident. It will not be the result of local 
clashes, not even the result of some shooting 
in Berlin. Should it come, it will come 
when the Soviets will want it to come. As 
President Kennedy stressed last fall and 
again this spring, the decision whether there 
should be war, is up to the Soviets. 

"If this is true, then neither will a firm 
reaction, possibly even a pressure of West- 
em measures, cause the conflict, nor will a 
behavior which is called by the East defen- 
sive and inactive, prevent such a conflict. 

In the past days, there was no lack of 
good advice for the Berliners, mostly in for- 
eign press. As long as this advice appeals 
to reasonableness, we accept it. As far as it 
shows misjudgment of the real motives of 
the demonstrations, we regret it. But when 
It contains statements like those in the 
British paper Guardian, we take it as an 
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Offense. Among other things, it was sug- 
gested there, that we, the West Berliners, 
should use our energy for planting flowers 
and establishing playgrounds on our side 
of the wall, rather than for demonstrations. 
Surely, such a suggestion was not made with 
malice, but it strikes our people here as a 
cynical one. 

The author of this suggestion obviously 
has no sympathy with the grave inner con- 
flicts from which, e.g.. those West Berlin po- 
licemen have to suffer who are on duty by 
the wall or at the barbed wire entangle- 
ments. They showed an admirable self- 
restraint, although they must have felt al- 
most as the defenders of the wall which they 
hate themselves. What they had to feel as 
human beings and what they had expected 
to do, was unbearable. Those policemen 
who, not only for human reasons but also 
for reasons of their professional ethos are 
destined to give ald to everybody who is in 
danger even when this rendering of help is 
possible only under the risk of their own 
health and life, had to endure the fact that 
murder was committed before their eyes. 
Even after the shooting, they were not al- 
lowed to help. They were not al- 
lowed to help although each of them would 
have been charged with and declared guilty 
of a failure to render help if they had acted 
in this way under different circumstances. 

A Viennese newspaper colleague wrote 
recently: “Coexistence with the shame of 
the wall will always carry a twofold danger: 
that one part of the population will morally 
disarm and resign themselves to a coexistence 
with communism; and that the other part 
will feel an urge to gain with force what 
seems to be unachievable by way of nego- 
tiations. To preserve the morals of one part 
and the patience of the other, will only be 
possible when the Western protecting powers 
conceive their protective task in its full scope, 
and when over 2 million West Berliners are 
not only given guarantees for the event of 
the big conflict, but are also given assurances 
that they will not be left helpless in facing 
the wall in such small questions of everyday 
life, as the case of the killed worker Peter 
Fechter." 

What I mean here, does not concern the 
determination of the United States, if need 
be, to protect our existence with its full 
weight. We all believe in the assurances to 
this effect and are deeply convinced of their 
seriousness, as, in my opinion, basically also 
Moscow does, Yet we must have the feeling 
that the West has not only assumed a hedge- 
hog-like position, but also conducts an offen- 
sive policy. The “three essentials” an- 
nounced by President Kennedy, are violated 
when the West tolerates a condition in which 
Berlin's vitality is lowered through continu- 
ous high tension and possibly by the decrease 
of trust in the West. It may be that, in the 
battlefield of the “three essentials” there are 
a few points left which can be attacked by 
the Soviets and changed at their will. But 
taken psychologically, the battlefield of the 
“three essentials” has shrunk for the West 
to zero, 

In conclusion, let me touch upon one more 
point which found an unseemingly wide at- 
tention in foreign press, apparently also in 
the United States, although, in the Berlin 
demonstrations it was a nearly unnoticed 
random event, It is surely unavoidable that, 
during demonstrations when feelings run 
high as it was here, a few rowdies must be 
present. And surely, there must have been 
some Communists among the demonstrators 
who attempted to provoke trouble. 

It was from among those elements that the 
call “Ami go home" came, the call which was 
given too much attention by the foreign 
press. I can well understand that this cali 
has a bad sound for the Americans all over 
the world. And surely, this call would have 
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been fit to arouse bitter feelings among them 
if it would have been cried out loud and 
seriously in Berlin where it caused so much 
ado. There, where this call was heard, in- 
sofar it wasn't used by provokers, it was 
nothing else than a translation of a phrase 
which is used in a dispute with a good friend, 
when one says: “Scram, man.” To draw 
political consequences from this is, in my 
opinion, not only quite wrong, but also fit 
exclusively to benefit our common foe. 

Let us realize that, if during the incident 
which lead to the death of Peter Fechter, 
some unknown American soldier would have 
intervened, perhaps even without any suc- 
cess, he would have been the hero of the day, 
the idol of the Berliners. If that one person 
would have acted that way, neither the 
Germans, e Berliners nor the Americans 
in their entirety would have been different, 
or perhaps better people. Neither would the 
politics in Washington, Bonn or Berlin been 
different or better. But the response would 
have been joy and a feeling of togetherness. 

Yet, because no American did it (although 
the legal status offered him a possibility to 
do it), and those who later criticized this 
fact were legally forbidden to do it them- 
selves and in fact were barred by the police 
from breaking through to East Berlin, there 
was locally a change in sentiments, It took 
as little as that to cause this. 

These momentary sentiments must be 
noticed, of course. But they cannot become 
a basis for politics. They are surely too 
small to defeat the feelings of friendship or 
the considerations of political reasoning on 
both sides: on yours and ours, 

Allow me to draw a comparison. In con- 
nection with the events of August 13, last 
year, there was a great deal of disappoint- 
ment in Berlin, also about the attitude of 
our Federal Government in Bonn. Many 
bitter words were said and, when Chancellor 
Adenauer came to Berlin several weeks later, 
he was booed at by some people. During the 
present demonstrations, rocks were hurled 
at the West Berlin police. But it does not 
mean at all that these two incidents allow 
a conclusion that the Berliners are anti- 
German just because they booed Adenauer. 
or that they are anti-Berlin just because 
rocks were thrown at the West Berlin police. 
Equally, single bad words against individual 
Americans, which can be understood only 
in connection with the given situation, can- 
not mean that, all of a sudden the West 
Berliners turned anti-American. And it is 
surely a much greater nonsense, when ap- 
parently some foreign correspondents mis- 
took these critical but deplorable remarks for 
possibly growing sympathies of West Berlin- 
ers for the East, for Mr. Ulbricht, and Mr, 
Khrushchev, for the murderers of the es- 
on pee, Peter Fechter. 

It was my intention to write you all this 
in order to make you realize the way of 

of many of my countrymen here 
on the spot. Perhaps, you will find time 
and, in a few quiet moments, give some 
thoughts to some notions contained in my 
letter. I am satisfied that, if you do that, 
you will better grasp our situation and un- 
derstand many things which occurred or were 
said in Berlin in recent days. 

May I thank you very much for giving 
your attention to my letter. Should you 
use these thoughts and the enclosed pio- 
tures concerning the events, in the circles 
of your friends in your own State, or in talks 
with newspapermen or radio people, it would 
make me very happy, because I am con- 
vinced that all the above would contribute 
to our better mutual understanding in spite 
of the burden of the events through which 
we have to live together. 

(Translated by George Starosolsky, Janu- 
ary 4, 1963.) 
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HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. “HARVEY of Indiana. each 
e e under leave to extend my 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter to the editor published in 
the Greenfield (Ind.) News and written 
by H. D. Henley of Carthage, Ind., within 
my 10th District: 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE 

Respected friends, we hear more and more 
of that famous document that is more 
honored in the breach than in the observ- 
ance—the Monroe Doctrine, 

On Tuesday, December 2, 1823, President 
Monroe sent a long message to the 18th Con- 
gress, dealing with many things, a “state of 
the Union” We have set down 
some of the Important points of the Message, 
quite in context. 

“s © è meeting in you a new W 
deem it proper to present this view of public 
affairs in greater detail than might other- 
wise be necessary, * * * The people being 
with us exclusively the sovereign, it is indis- 
pensable that full information be laid before 
them on all important subjects, to enable 
them to exercise that high power with com- 
plete effect. If kept in the dark, they must 
be incompetent to it, We are all liable to 
error, and those who are engaged in the 
management of public affairs are more sub- 
ject to excitement and to be led astray by 
their particular interests and passions, than 
the great body of our constituents, who, liv- 
ing at home, in the pursuits of their ordi- 
nary avocations, are, calm but deeply in- 
terested spectators of events, and of the 
conduct of those who are parties to them. 
To the people, every department of the Gov- 
ernment and every individual in each, are 
responsible, and the more full their informa- 
tion, the better they can judge of the wisdom 
of the policy pursued, and of the con- 
duct of each in regard to it. From their dis- 
passionate judgment, much aid will always 
be obtained, while their approbation will 
form the greatest incentive, and the most 
gratifying reward for virtuous actions, and 
the dread of their censure the best security 
against the abuse of their confidence (that 
thought is so alien to the present incum- 
bents in Washington as to require no fur- 
ther comments.) 

A precise knowledge of our rela- 
tions with foreign powers, as respects our 
negotiations and transactions with each, is 
thought to be particularly necessary. Equaly 
necessary it is, that we should form a just 
estimate of our resources, revenue” but why 
go on—let’s impeach Monroe for such out- 
landish suggestions. 

Monroe continues that by prudence in 
spending and by establishing a sinking fund 
to payoff the consolidated debts of the 
Revolutionary War, we will be practically 
debt free in a dozen years. (Hang him.) 

“e * * In the wars of the European 
powers, in matters relating to themselves, 
we have never taken any part, nor does it 
comport with our policy to do so.“ (don't 
forget that). “We owe it, therefore, to 
candor and to the amicable relations exist- 
ing between the United States and those 
powers, to declare that we should consider 
any attempt on their part to extend their 
system to any part of this hemisphere, as 
dangerous to our peace and safety” (this 
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last paragraph is supposed to be the “Mon- 
roe Doctrine.” 


If we editorialize that the “grand design” 
was that since we stayed out of European 
quarrels, therefore we had a right to de- 
mand that the Europeans stay out of our 
backyard. . Of course, some will yell “Yaah— 
post hoc, ergo propter hoc.” Nevertheless, 
the above was the thought underlying our 
firm stand until Woodrow assayed to “make 
the world safe for democracy.” Now it is 
anybody's interpretation. a 

Yes, this is old stuf and outdated. The 
New Deal, 25 years ago characterized all un- 
believers as belonging to the "horse and 
buggy” days. But Monroe belonged to the 
“horse sans buggy” days; to wit: The next 
day after his message, Wednesday, December 
3, 1823, the Senate authorized one Mount- 
joy Bayley to arrange for horses for the use 
of the Senate.—H. D. Henley. 


He Preserves Bunyan’s Nature 
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HON. ODIN LANGEN 


r OF MINNESOTA 
{ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, my 
executive press secretary, Mrs. Audrey 
Hagen, reminded me this week of the 
tremendously important public informa- 
tion job being performed across this 
country by our weekly newspaper editors 
and publishers by pointing out an article 
in the Publishers’ Auxiliary, known as 
the newspaperman’s newspaper. 

The March 2, 1963, issue of the Aux- 
iliary selected a man from my congres- 
sional district as “editor of the week.” 
He is Lee Oberg of- the Blackduck 
(Minn.) American, and typifies the 
weekly editor in much of our country, a 
man dedicated to his Nation through 
service to his community. 

The article follows: 

4 He PRESERVES BUNYAN'S NATURE 

(By Marion Tureck) 

The legend of Paul Bunyan dominates 
northern Minnesota. In Blackduck, popu- 
lation 765, Lee Oberg works to preserve the 
tall timbers that the mighty lumberjack 
felled with a sure Oberg doesn’t have 
Paul's blue ox, Babe, to help him, but he 
does have a weekly paper, the Blackduck 
(Minn.) American. 

Its pages are jammed with columns on the 
outdoors; the paper was one of the first to 
feature a special fire prevention edition. 
Oberg has worked with the State and Fed- 
eral Forest Services for the past 15 years to 
prepare their special annual editions. Last 
April, he was selected as Minnesota's out- 
standing editor-conservationist for 1962. 

All three—Oberg, the paper and the trees— 
grew together. Lumbermen made Black- 
duck their headquarters back in 1901 when 
Oberg's father, Ernest founded the Amer- 
ican. Oberg's birth beat the army press, by 
50 days. 

From his dad, Oberg learned to fish and 
sail and he learned about newspapers. The 
two went into partnership in 1930, replacing 
the Washington handset press with a Lino- 
type. Eleven years later they moved into 
a new building. 

The logging community is now a center 
for farming and dairies. As Oberg told the 
auxiliary, “Working for a newspaper, you 

find yourself working in the community as 
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well, from which I have derived a lot of satis- 
faction.” : 

It must have given Oberg a great deal 
of that satisfaction to help acquire Pine 
Tree State Park for Blackduck. As a boy 
he helped preserve it from forest fires. He 
once homesteaded in the Pine Island area 
north of Blackduck. As handy with a gun 
as Bunyan was.with an ax, Oberg shot a 
moose, distributing the meat among set- 
tlers. At that time the only way it could 
be preserved was to cook it or to “put it 
down.” 

Oberg recalls, “Although I tried other 
things in my early teens, I came back to 
journalism.” 

A Blackduck fireman for 25 years, Oberg 
and 22 Minnesota newsmen went to the 
White House in 1961, to give President Ken- 
nedy their ideas on putting out some world 
fires 


Oberg got a chance to see some of that 
world when he and his wife accompanied 
the Minneapolis aquatennial queen on a 
tour of three Scandinavian countries. Oberg 
was the first weekly editor to be selected 
for the honor, . 

Currently a second vice president of the 
Minnesota Press Association, he represented 
Minnesota, as he and editors from 17 other 
States toured Ontario, Canada. 

Paul Bunyan was a legend; luckily Lee 
Oberg is not. 


State Responsibility Today: Governor 
Rockefeller’s Inaugural Address, Janu- 
ary 1, 1963 
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HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 1, 1963, in his second inaugural ad- 
dress, Gov. Nelson Rockefeller of New 
York emphasized the importance of 
State responsibility in the - smooth 
functioning of our Union. Governor 
Rockefeller’s speech was a clear and 
inspiring statement of the philosophy 
that the States must meet their own 
economic and social needs and call upon 
the Federal Government for leadership 
and action, only as they display and 
practice such leadership themselves. 

Governor Rockefeller’s program for 
New York State in the coming years is a 
practical expression of the philosophy of 
States’ rights and responsibility. His 
fourfold program includes extension and 
improvement of the opportunities for 
higher education; expansion and updat- 
ing of training to meet the challenge of 
automation; dedication to continued 
sound economic growth and expansion 
of job opportunities in the State; and 
greater emphasis on more and better re- 
search and development. 

Governor Rockefeller has set forth a 
program that shows what the States can 
do under vigorous and imaginative lead- 
ership. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude his inaugural address, outlining 
his program and his philosophy in the 
Recorp at this point: 

INAUGURAL Appress BY Gov. NELSON A. 

, JANUARY 1, 1963 

This is an historic anniversary. Just 100 

years ago, on January 1, in 1863, the Eman- 
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cipation Proclamation became law and hu- 
many slavery was abolished in our land. 

In the immortal words of Abraham Lin- 
coln, all Americans were thenceforward. and 
forever free.” 

This great document of human liberty was 
promulgated at a time when the cause of 
union and of freedom itself was in perilous 
trial; but its very pronouncement then served 
notice of the strength and courage of free- 
men, and their determination that human 
justice and equality should prevail. 

We are met at a time when freedom again 
is on trial—when our very way of Hfe is 
challenged not only through military aggres- 
sion, but in the marketplace, in the fac- 
tories, on the farms, in the laboratories of 
science, and in the schools. 

This is an all-encompassing struggle—a 
competition for the minds and hearts of 
men in which human dignity, freedom, and 
equal opportunity are the stakes. 

It is a contest in which irresolution or 
lack of vigilance invites disaster. 

It is a contest that summons the fullest 
participation of all major elements of our 
society—the individual, the family, the 
church, the community, the State and the 
Nation. 

It requires the closest cooperation and 
mutual confidence of labor, of agriculture, 
of the professions, of business and of gov- 
ernment. 

In the fullest sense it demands that we 
demonstrate our faith by performance—not 
merely the feasibility of our professions but 
their concrete reality in daily living. 

New York, from the inception of this Na- 
tion, has been in the vanguard of the States 
in the fight for freedom, for human dignity, 
and for equal opportunity. And I pledge you 
my every effort to keep it there. 

We know that these words—freedom, dig- 
nity, and opportunity—the trinity of lib- 
erty—are inseparable. We know the po- 
tency of the ideas they express—concepts so 
powerful that the most ruthless totalitarian 
dictatorships must give them lipservice to 
survive. 

We know that if these words are not to be 
mere hollow phrases, they must be rooted 
into the fabric of our society—and that 
this society must provide the economic basis 
for individual opportunity and social growth. 

We know also that as New Yorkers we 
have contributed to and shared in the de- 
velopment of the American system which 
has grown and prospered for almost 200 
years—a brilliant monument to the wisdom 
of our country's founders and its historical 
leadership. 

This American system has had the adapt- 
ability required to span in space our growth 
from 13 small States on the Atlantic sea- 
board to a mighty nation of 50 States astride 
a continent. 

It has had the flexibility needed to span 
through time our evolution from an uncom- 
plicated society of a few million people pre- 
dominantly farmers and frontiersmen scat- 
tered over the land, to the most complex 
society on earth today. 

It has proven as well its ability to span our 
psychological transformation from an iso- 
lationist people, preoccupied with the inter- 
nal development of the country, to a people 
demonstrating responsible awareness and 
concern for our nation’s role as world leader. 

In terms of broad historical perspective, 
every political, social, and economic system, 
including our own, takes on the nature of an 
experiment—an experiment continually be- 
ing tested by trial and error. 

The quality of any such experiment is 
determined by the quality of the government 
that conducts it. And the quality of govern- 
ment is determined by the quality of its 


purposes. 

The viability of the American system is 
rooted in the nobility of the purposes which 
the Founding Fathers set out to achieve when 
they fashioned our American credo and gave 
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it the flesh and blood they gave it in our 
representative system of balanced govern- 
ment. 

Both historically and currently, the Amer- 
ican system is based upon a fundamental, 
revolutionary idea: The importance of the 
individual human being and of his right to 
grow and develop to his full potential. 

What has happened in America—chiefly 
within the last 50 years and only as a result 
of manifold struggles—is that logical pro- 
jections have been and are being developed 
from this idea and applied to the full range 
of 20th century life—economic, social, psy- 
chological, as well as political, 

The common good is no longer just a 
political matter involving governments. It 
is vitally affected by economic and social 
patterns. So they, too, must reflect the 
common good—under the sanction of social 
pressures which express themselves in at- 
titudes of social responsibility and civic 
conscience, backed only when necessary by 
governmental laws and actions. 

The continuing success of our American 
system, in my opinion, has rested chiefly on 
two interdependent factors which have given 
it a unique character. 

The first of these is the concept of free- 
dom as opportunity. Compared to other 
societies, ours is an open society to a very 
high degree. 

Opportunities for education and career 
advancement are ever more widely avaliable. 

The individual man and woman enjoy a 
degree of human dignity unprecedented in 
any other part of the world. 

The social mobility possible in America is 
still unprecedented, extending to the dignity 
of those who labor, giving the workingman 
a self-respect greater than that of any work- 
ingman in the world. 

Admittedly, however, there are imperfec- 
tions which must be removed. We must 
strive even more ceaselessly to extend these 
opportunities and this dignity to every mem- 
ber of all groups in our society, no matter 
what his race, color, religion, origin, or 
status. Only in this way can we attain the 
accomplishment of the American idea. 

There is a second factor, however, which 
has made for the flexibility and greatness of 
our American system. We Americans are 
sọ accustomed to talking about individual 
rights that sometimes we overlook the other 
basic concept. It Ils that we in America view 
freedom as responsibility. 

This responsibility begins, of course, at 
the level of the individual citizen. It re- 
quires emphasis on self-reliance and the dig- 
nity of work. It includes his duty to respect 
the rights of others. It extends as well to 
those obligations of his which have to do 
with civic participation. 

It is the duty of every citizen not only 
to cast his ballot, but to cast it as wisely 
as he can—and this is not always easy. 

There is a danger that the voter may mis- 
take words for substance, panaceas for basic 
solutions, and be deluded by slogans and 
labels such as conservative, liberal and pro- 
gressive. Life can be oversimplified—made 
all black or all white. Conservative, liberal 
and progressive are not mutually exclusive 
concepts, There are important elements of 
basic values in all three. 

We should respect conservatism—because 
we know the measureless value that is our 
heritage to save, to cherish and to enrich— 
because we believe that everything that is 
soundly bullit for the future is bullit in the 
present on the foundations of the past. 

We should respect liberalism—because we 
should be more concerned with the oppor- 
tunities of tomorrow than in the record of 
yesterday—because out of the past and the 
present a better future can and must evolve. 

And we should respect a progressive point 
of view—because the opportunities and chal- 
lenges, facing us now and in the future, are 
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of such size and scope that we can never halt 
and say: “Our labor is done”—because we 
belleve in stable, ordered change and human 
progress—in the perfectibility of the indi- 
vidual human being and of the human so- 
ciety. 

The flourishing of the American system re- 
quires a sense of bility, not only on 
the part of individual citizens, but especially 
on the part of America’s leadership. I am 
not speaking alone of political leaders, but 
of the leaders of all phases of our society 
as well. 

To the extent that they do not exercise 
their power and influence in the direction 
of the common good, they are undermining 
the very system that has given them that 
power and Influence, 

This requirement begins, it seems to me, 
with the elemental personal characteristics 
of sincerity and honesty, candor and integ- 
rity. 

These are old-fashioned virtues that we 
associate with the men who formed this Na- 
tion and upon which the Nation was 
founded. 

I believe that political leaders today must 
demonstrate the same personal integrity and 
accept the obligation to insure that the gov- 
ernments they lead also operate with in- 
tegrity—and that this includes the concept 
of fiscal integrity. 

I believe that political leaders have the 
affirmative duty ruthlessly to prune out 
wasteful and nonessential expenditures of 
the taxpayers’ money. 

I believe that political leaders, at all levels, 
have an obligation to preserve and to 
strengthen the Fedcral system devised by our 
Founding Fathers. 

This system joins our States in a Nation 
that allows a sharing of sovereignty, the pro- 
motion of diversity within unity, and the as- 
surance of government close to the people. 

I believe that to this system there 
are certain basic principles we must adhere 
to. The local community can justly appeal 
to the State for help in meeting its economic 
and social needs only if it does all in its own 
power to satisfy these human wants at the 
local level. 

The States within our national union, in 
turn, should call for vigorous Federal lead- 
ership and action in areas of concern to the 
States only as they display and practice such 
leadership themselves. For the guarding of 
States’ rights requires, before all else, the 
meeting of States’ responsibilities. 

And so it is In the largest of our neighbor- 
hoods—the world itself. We can lead the 
forces and extend the frontiers of freedom 
everywhere only as we practice this freedom 
—with responsibility—in our own national 
life. 

This freedom must be a chain in which all 
men ultimately touch hands, Within this 
concept of freedom, one cag speak of the 
equality of nations and the rule of law only 
as he practices this equality where he lives, 

On this day four years ago, I pledged my 
every effort that the government of this State 
would serve the well-being of all—that we 
would work for new opportunity, for econ- 
omic growth that would secure and enhance 
the well-being of all the people. 

Thanks to the efforts of dedicated men and 
women, we have brought New York State 
to a new and historic threshold of oppor- 
tunity. 

Therefore we are not here merely to look 
pridefully on the past—but confidently to- 
ward the future, 

For this inauguration—this beginning— 
should and must signify more than the start 
of a new term of office. It must mean the 
beginning of a new stage of growth and 
progress, shared by all the people of New 
York State. 

Our efforts in the immediate years ahead 
will be directed especially to four areas: 
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1. Improvement and extension of the op- 
all; 


for training to meet the challenges of auto- 
mation and the opportunities of a revolution 
in technology; 

3. All-out dedication to a further accelera- 
tion of sound economic growth and expan- 
sion of job opportunities which are basic to 
a fuller life for all the people; 

4. Greater emphasis on improving the 
quality and quantity of research and de- 
velopment activities to assure the building 
of our future in the years ahead. 

These steps are fundamental and inter- 
related factors that are necessary for the 
dynamic growth of our society. They are 
essential as well to the fulfillment of the 
people's aspirations for better housing, 
health, cultural and recreational opportuni- 
ties—and, most importantly for true equality 
of opportunity for all. 

And above all, I pledge that I will continue 
to strive for the best ways to preserve and 
strengthen our American system—the best 
means to insure an ever richer fulfillment of 
the American dream and the aspirations of 
Americans. 

No individuals or groups should be neg- 
lected; all should be included, whatever their 
racial, religious or national origin, whether 
young or old, whether businessmen, or 
farmers, whether blue-collar workers, white- 
collar workers, or professional people. 

Every American has not only the right— 
but the duty—to participate in shaping the 
destiny of our American society. 

It is in dedication to the realization of 
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Slave Labor Camps in Sovietized Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Walter Becher, a distinguished member 
of the Bavarian Legislature, has asked 
me to call to the attention of the people 
of the United States, a descriptive ac- 
count of the slave labor camps in Soviet- 
ized East Germany. 

The January 16, 1963, edition of the 
3 published under the auspices of 

German Federal Government, re- 
ves the brutalities and inhumanities 
inflicted upon the German people by the 
Soviet-Communist dominated Ulbricht 
regime in East Germany. 

A condensation of this article follows: 

SLAVE CAMPS IN Sovierizep GERMANY 

Fifteen thousand political prisoners are 
held under most inhuman conditions in So- 
viet-Communist occupied Germany. 

More than 2,000 political prisoners are held 
in the Bautzen slave labor camp. These 
prisoners are part of a planned Sovietized 
economic production system. It relies upon 
mass terrorism and a constant replenishment 
of slave labor to produce slave labor prod- 
ucts at a cheap price to fulfill the regime’s 
economic targets. 

In the Brandenburg prison, there are 
2,000 prisoners. More than 80 percent of 
them have been sentenced not for crimes 
but for political disobedience. The warden 
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of this prison is Major Ackermann. He is 
notorious for his criminal sadistic ill-treat- 
ment of prisoners. These prisoners are ex- 
ploited to produce parts for the people's 
tractor works.” 

More than 1,000 prisoners are confined in 
the Torgau prison; more than 2,000 in the 
Waldheim labor prison, 

Thousands of East German citizens are 
imprisoned in Halle, Erfurt, Magdeburg, and 
Butzow-Dreibergen. 

The womens’ prison on Barnim Street in 
East Berlin contains thousands of women 
and children who are suspected of preparing 
to escape or have otherwise failed to wholly 
accept the Communist political dogma. 

The children of political prisoners are 
taken from the parents and are often co- 
mingled with juvenile delinquents and sub- 
mental children. The childrens’ prisons are 
located in Kipsdorf, Hummelshain, Konigs- 
stein and Wismar. 

Many of the political prisoners are im- 
prisoned without judicial hearings or court 
sentences. The Communist Party officials 
are authorized to send uncooperative citi- 
zens to slave labor camps for “labor train- 
ing”, without trial. Political penal labor 
camps are located at Rudersdorf, Rostock, 
Lubben I and Lubben II. 

The common political infractions of these 
political prisoners are an expressed refusal 
to accept the Ulbricht Communist regime, 
or an expressed belief in the reunification 
of Germany. 

Mass fear chosis, combined with slave 
labor and e deprivation of freedom, in 
Soviet-Communist occupied Germany Is still 
a stark sad reality. 

The time has come for the United Nations 
to expose and focus world opinion on the 
barbaric treatment of political noncoopera- 
tive citizens in Sovietized East Germany. 
Our U.S. representatives to the United Na- 
tions should take the initiative in compel- 
ling a full disclosure and exposure of the 
barbaric punishment inflicted upon inno- 
cent citizens, simply for their failure to fully 
cooperate politically with the Soviet puppet 
regime of Ulbricht. 


The British Medical System 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
John Callanan recently made a speech 
before the public health section of the 
Commonwealth Club of California. 

Dr. Callanan is now a practicing sur- 
geonin San Francisco. He is a graduate 
of the University College of Dublin and 
practiced 9 years under the British med- 
ical system, of which time he spent 7 
years as a hospital surgeon. 

Excerpts from his remarks as pub- 
lished by the Commonwealth Club of 
California appear as follows: 

WHEN ENGLISHMAN REALLY Sick, He SEEKS 
PRIVATE PRACTITIONER 

“It is not true that 85 percent of British 
doctors and patients are satisfied with so- 
cialized medicine,” Dr. John Callanan said 
addressing the club's public health section 
(Dr, Frank Stiles, chairman) on British so- 
cialized medicine. He continued: 

“Bevin recognized that the economic 
strength of private medicine was based 
upon the right of the private physician to 
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sell or pass on his practice to a successor. 
So, by striking out this right, he took away 
the independence of the medical profes- 
sion. 

“Bevin ignored the average practitioner, 
but set the older doctors up for life and 
promised younger doctors 1,000 pounds a 
year. With the backing of these two groups, 
Bevin split the medical profession to get 
what he wanted. 

“The second thing he did was to make 
private doctors too much of an expense for 
most people to afford. Only 5 percent of the 
total population, at last reports, were em- 
ploying their own doctors. 

“However, today, when people in Britain 
feel they have something seriously wrong 
with them they usually get a private practi- 
tioner, or ask for a consultation. 

“Medicine there is now conducted by a 
group which makes rules, from which there 
is no appeal—unless a patient wishes to go 
to the national director of medicine, or 
through the courts, a very expensive and 
time-consuming process. Even then, one 
doctor, to cite a famous instance, carried his 
case clear to the House of Lords and got the 
case reversed; but, despite this official deci- 
sion, 18 months later the doctor had not been 
reinstated. 

“Except as to imsurance examinations, a 
doctor is not permitted to do more than 
one type of work. It is illegal) to transfer 
from one of the three general types of med- 
ical practice to another—from hospital prac- 
tice to general practice, for example. 

“When a patient, who has not been treated 
by his own private practitioner while in 
the hospital, leaves the hospital and returns 
to the care of his own practitioner, neces- 
sary Information on what has happened to 
the patient while in the hospital may not 
reach his personal doctor for weeks. 

“The young doctor is faced by uncertainty 
as to what will happen to him at the end 
of each year’s contract—until he has achieved 
a status, and thereby perhaps obtained a 2-, 
3-, 4-, or even a 6-year contract. 

“One result is that (as there are not now 
enough full-time consultants to handle the 
work) young doctors (and also doctors past 
middle age who have not obtained the eco- 
nomic status to which they are entitled) 
are used for advanced services, but only paid 
for less important work than that which 
they actually handle. There are several hun- 
dred doctors between 40 and 60 who are 
underpaid. 

“There is today a high percentage of for- 
eign medical students being trained in Brit- 
ain and later given important hospital posi- 
tions. In some British cities over half the 
doctors are from India, Pakistan, and Med- 
iterranean countries. In this employment 
of foreign doctors, Western Germany has the 
same problem as England.” 


No Peace With Cuba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
encouraged to see that the growing men- 
ace of Communist Cuba finally has pene- 
trated the Washington Post’s ivy towers. 
One of the most unyielding advocates of 
a soft international policy, the Post this 
morning ran as its lead editorial a realis- 
tic appraisal of the role the United 
States must assume in the Cuban situa- 
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tion. Since this newspaper often serves 
as advance man for administration ac- 
tion, this may be a welcome harbinger of 
a tougher U.S. approach to an increas- 
ingly tough and dangerous problem. 
The editorial follows: 
From the Washington Post, Mar. 4, 1963 
No Prack WITH CUBA 


Peace in this hemisphere will not be secure 
as long as Castro rules in Cuba. That is the 
meaning of the events of the past week— 
whether they relate to disclosures of Cuba's 
role in training subversive forces in neigh- 
boring countries or to the movement of So- 
viet personnel from Cuban ports. No one 
will ever be sure how much subversion is go- 
ing on and, In spite of the efficacy of aerial 
surveillance, no one can be certain how large 
are the remaining Soviet forces. 

The regime in Cuba is one with which its 
neighbors will not be permitted to live in 
peace. The threat to the security and peace 
will rise and fall as their own precautions are 
extended or contracted. There is every pres- 
ent indication that no country can afford to 
allow its guard to relax. 

As long as Cuba remains a center from 
which Communist infiltration is carried on, 
it cannot expect the United States or any of 
its other neighbors to make any firm pledge 
against the invasion of Cuba. The day may 
arrive when these belligerent operations will 
reach a level of military significance to which 
there will be no appropriate response but 
military operations. To make sure that this 
pitch of activity. is not achieved in total 
secrecy the scrutiny of operations on the 
island must be maintained at the highest 
level. 

The Western Hemisphere must live in 
danger while this situation persists. The 
precautions necessary to contain this threat 
are so onerous, disagreeable, and unsettling 
that the United States will be under con- 
tinuous pressure to take arms against this 
“sea of trouble” and end it. Were there any 
assurance that it could indeed be ended by 
extreme measures, it would be harder to re- 
sist such counsels. There is, however, no 
assurance that even this dangerous alterna- 
tive would end the crisis. It might only 
start a greater crisis. 

There is no easy escape from the Cuban 
nuisance. There is no present alternative 
to the maintenance of a high state of readi- 
ness for extreme action, a continuous scru- 
tiny of Cuban measures for signs of increas- 
ing hostility, an unremitting readiness to 
defend any threatened country in the hem!- 
sphere. All that we can be sure of for the 
moment is that as long as this regime lasts, 
there can be no real peace. 


Talk Doesn’t Impress Reds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, with all due 
respect to the niceties of diplomatic lan- 
guage, many Americans believe that our 
spokesmen should speak in unmistakable 
terms about our determination to resist 
Communist aggression and Communist 
inroads into the Western Hemisphere. 
In fact many of us believe that we are 
co! disaster when we do not make 
our will in these matters clearly and ex- 
plicitly known. Many a tragedy has re- 
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sulted because an aggressor miscal- 
culated the strength and determination 
of another country. 

If we cannot give a forthright state- 
ment of our position, then we are in- 
viting the Communists to nibble away 
at the free world, ending eventually in 
the disaster of total war or the disaster 
of total surrender. Plain speaking, in 
other words, is an important weapon in 
maintaining the peace. 

In this connection the following edi- 
torial from the Indianapolis Star reflects 
the thinking of a great many Ameri- 
cans: 


TALK DOESN'T Impress Reps 


One of the reasons Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchey continues to be bombastic is 
that he finds more talk than action in 
American policy, and even the talk is often 
unconvincing. 

His experience with the Cuba blockade 
crisis cannot have changed Khrushchev's 
belief very much. On the contrary it must 
have strengthened his estimate of American 
cold war determination. President Kennedy 
talked a good blockade. But the actual ac- 
tion turned out to be pretty mud. 

The President talked tough demands. But 
he settled quite eagerly much less than de- 
manded. What's more he accepted Moscow 


has made a declaration which is widely in- 
terpreted as a new warning to Khrushchev 
not to embark on any military combat ad- 
ventures in Cuba, not even merely to help 
Fidel Castro put down an internal revolt. 
But on close examination McNamara’s state- 
ment Is more weak than strong. 

What he said in answer to a question 
about help to quell a revolt, was this: "I 
think that this administration indicated be- 
fore that we will not accept combat opera- 
tions by Soviet military personnel in this 
hemisphere. 

This statement really skirted the question 
rather than answering it directly and strong- 
ly. It would have been much more effective 
if the secretary had managed to overlook 
his feeling that the question was repetitious, 
and had made an unequivocal statement 
that any military action by the Soviets would 
be opposed with military force. At least 
there then would need be no doubt as to 
what was meant. 

Khrushchev indulges in this sort of play 
with words, too. His recent speech which 
was interpreted as a bellicose promise to 
leap to the defense of Cuba with a nuclear 
assault against America did not really say 
that at all. He just promised to “come to 
the aid” of Cuba, without directly specifying 
the kind of aid. But he did it in such a 
Way as to encourage a leap to the conclu- 
sion that he was talking about a nuclear 
world war. 

Because of the very fact that Khrushchev 
uses this 5 technique for his own 
purposes, it is important that the United 
States speak more directly and more ex- 
actly, It is most dangerous to leave Khru- 
shchey room to assume that Washington offi- 
cials are making the same kind of subtly 
hedged promises—leaving the same kind of 
room for backing away—as he does. 

The reason for the striking initial suc- 
cess of the Cuba blockade was that a first 
it seemed to be a blunt and clear action 
which left no room for misunderstanding of 
American intent. The reason that initial 
success collapsed into a very dubious “vic- 
tory" was that as the action progressed the 
clearness of intent soon gave way to the old 
wavering and cautions dickering. 

America needs a clear and unequivocal 
stand, expressed in terms that cannot be 
misunderstood. 
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Davenporter’s Voice Gives Pleasure to 
Blind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
continue to be amazed by the vitality 
and areas of interest of some of our sen- 
ior citizens. To put these people on the 
shelf when they reach age 60 or 65 is to 
do them a disservice and to rob their 
communities of a manpower pool which 
is ready to tackle anything. 

A case in point is Mrs. Agnes Delarue 
of Davenport, Iowa, who has served as 
my congressional committeewoman for 
Scott County, Iowa, since I have been 
in Congress. Mrs. Delarue will soon be 
73. She is of the pioneer stock which 
first settled Scott County and I would say 
that next to her family and friends, the 
welfare and progress of this community 
with which her family has been asso- 
ciated for over a century are dearest to 
her heart. 

She has given a lifetime of service to 
the Republican Party, working in those 
areas where there is not a great deal of 
glory, only hard work and dedication. 
They are the areas, however, where elec- 
tions are won and lost—the precinct 
levels where voters must be kept in- 
formed about the issues and the candi- 
dates and motivated to get to the polls. 

Besides keeping busy in party politics, 
Mrs. Delarue is continually finding other 
things to do so that she can help her 
fellowman and make his lot easier and 
more enjoyable. Her latest venture is to 
make tape recordings for the blind. The 
Davenport (Iowa) Times recently car- 
ried a news account of this activity. 
With the thought that it may inspire 
other senior citizens to remain active 
and use their God-given talents in re- 
warding tasks, I wish to bring this ac- 
count to the attention of my colleagues 
and their constituents. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I ask that this story, 
“Davenporter’s Voice Gives Pleasure to 
the Blind,” appear in the Appendix of 
the Recorp: 

Davenport's VOICE Gives PLEASURE TO. BLIND 
(By Keith Prescott) 

Small children who live in a world of 
darkness settle themselves close to the tape 
recorder at school at Vinton to hear a pleas- 
ant voice recite some of the stories dear to 
the very young. 

The voice belongs to Mrs. Agnes C. Delarue 
of 1229 Scott Street, Davenport, who spends 
many hours a day in her home making tape 
recordings of books chosen for use of the 
blind by either the Vinton School or the 
Library of Congress. 

This fascinating job of recording such 
favorite children’s works as “Stories of Iowa 
for Boys and Girls,” by Mahan & Gallagher 
is carried on by Mrs. Delarue and many 
other Iowans as a local project of the Temple 
Emanuel Sisterhood. 

ACTIVE IN POLITICS 

Mrs. Delarue, who is one of the city's most 
active Republican Party workers, was audi- 
tioned by the Sisterhood for the position 
which brings many hours of pleasure to the 
blind. 
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A recording of her voice was forwarded to 
the Library of Congress in Washington where 
Officials appeared very pleased with the re- 
sults. 

A tape recorder was sent to Mrs. Delarue 
by the Iowa Commission for the Blind in 
Des Moines along with a supply of tape and 
three children’s books to be used for her 
first assignment. 

“THE POTOMAC” 


The Library of Congress recently sent Mrs. 
Delarue “The Potomac,” one of the Rivers 
of America series, for recording on tape 
for use of the blind in the national library. 

Mrs. Delarue who has not yet started the 
task of recording the lengthy volume, be- 
lieves the project may require at least four 
of the large 1,800-foot tapes she uses in her 
unusual work. 

Said Mrs. Delarue of the nonpaying task 
she has undertaken for the benefit of the 
blind: “This gives me an opportunity to 
really demonstrate my love for children and 
for those who have to depend on a little help 
from others.” 

Mrs. Delarue, who is approaching her 73d 
birthday, has been a Republican precinct 
committeewoman for 41 years. 

She also serves as congressional commit- 
teewoman for Congressman FRED SCHWENGEL, 
of Davenport and assists the Congressman 
= interviewing candidates for the acade- 

es. 


The School Prayer Decision: Where Is It 
Taking Us? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Washington Sunday. Star of March 
3, 1963: 

THE SCHOOL Pairi Decision; Wuere Is Ir 
TAKING Us? 

(Norx.—A discussion of the Supreme 
Court decision in the school prayer case last 
year and its implications on all traces of 
religion in public activities was contained in 
an address Thursday by Dean Erwin N. Gris- 
wold of the Harvard University Law School. 
He was delivering the William H, Leary lec- 
ture at the University of Utah Law School. 
From the speech the Star has extracted pas- 
sages to show the heart of his argument.) 

An institution charged with the role which 
the Supreme Court has successfully filled for 
so many years is entitled to our respect and 
understanding. If one criticizes the Court 
(as people have always done in the past, and 
should continue to do in the future), it 
should be essentially for the purpose of try- 
ing to contribute to that t and to 
that understanding. The debt which we all 


“owe to the Court is far greater than any in- 


dividual can repay. Criticism of decisions of 
the Court or opinions of ite members should 
be offered as an effort to repay that debt, and 
with the thought that conscientious criti- 
cism may be an aid to the Court in carrying 
out its difficult and essential task. It is in 
that spirit that my remarks are offered. 
A TEXT CITED 

A number of years ago I saw in the Satur- 
day Review a little item which may serve as 
a text for my remarks. 

It reads as follows: “In the land of Abso- 
lute, where everyone and everything is per- 
fect, there is no light at night. 
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“The annals of the Absolutions record that 
they once discovered the electric light, but 
as is known, the perfect electric light burns 
in a perfect vacuum. 

“Absolute is in the dark.“ 

Absolutes are likely to be phantoms, elud- 
ing our grasp, Even if we think we have 
embraced them, they are likely to be mis- 
leading. If we start from absolute premises, 
we may find that we only oversimplify our 
problems and thus reach unsound results. 
It may well be that absolutes are the greatest 
hindrance to sound and useful thought—in 
law, as in other fields of human knowledge. 
I would like to suggest that the Supreme 
Court has, in recent years, been engaged in 
certain types of cases, in a species of abso- 
lutism In its reasoning, which is more likely 
to lead us into darkness than to light. It is, 
I think, a thoroughly unsatisfactory form of 
judging. 

The most extreme form of the absolutist 
position has been taken by Mr. Justice Black, 
particularly in certain extrajudicial pro- 
nouncements. Thus, in his James Madison 
lecture at New York University, he said: 
“It is my belief that there are ‘absolutes’ 
in our Bill of Rights, and that they were put 
there on purpose by men who knew what 
words meant and meant their prohibitions 
to be absolutes.“ 

And he reiterated this, and extended it 
in a publicized interview in which he dealt 
specifically with the first amendment, which 
you will recall, reads in the following terms: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech or of the press; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances.” 

Justice Black lays great stress on the words 
“no law” in the opening phrase which says: 
“Congress shall make no law .“ Just 
to make it clear that he would not be mis- 
understood, he went on to say that laws 
about libel and slander are invalid. And he 
added: “I have an idea there are some abso- 
lutes. I do not think Iam far in that re- 
spect from the Holy Scriptures.” J 

THE NEW YORK CASE 


‘Within the last year, a case came before 
the Supreme Court which directly involved 
the interpretation and application of the 
first amendment. This was the New York 
school prayer case. Its name is Engel v. 
Vitale. It involved a prayer formulated by 
the State board of regents in New York, and 
recommended by them for use in the schools 
of that State. The prayer, in its entirety, 
was as follows: 

“Almighty God, we acknowledge our de- 
pendence upon Thee, and we beg Thy bless- 
ings upon us, our parents, our teachers, and 
our country.” 

The Court, in an opinion by Mr. Justice 
Black, held that the reciting of this prayer in 
the public schools of New York violated the 
Constitution. It was, the Court held, an 
“establishment of religion,” forbidden by the 
first amendment, Five of his colleagues 
joined with him. Mr. Justice Stewart dis- 
sented. Justice Douglas wrote a concurring 
opinion which, though differing some in his 
reasoning, showed the absolutist approach. 
He recounted all the ways in which govern- 
mental bodies now finance some activity with 
a religious element or overtone: “Chaplains 
in both Houses and in the armed services”; 
“compulsory chapel at the service academies, 
and religious services * * in Federal hos- 
pitals and prisons”; “religions proclama- 
tions“ by the President; In God We 
Trust on our money; “Bible reading in the 
schools of the District of Columbia”; and 
many other things, including exemption 
from “the Federal income tax” and “postal 
privileges” for “religious organizations.” 
All of this Is bad, according to Justice Doug- 
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las. After recognizing that “Our system at 
the Federal and State levels is presently 
honeycombed with“ such things, he said, 
summarily, and absolutely: Nevertheless, I 
think it is an unconstitutional undertaking 
whatever form it takes.” It's as simple as 


that. They are all bad. And perhaps they 


are if the absolutist approach to such mat- 
ters can be accepted as sound. These are the 
lengths to which absolutism takes us. 


LOOK AT THE WORDING 


But is it all as clear as this? Do words 
convey such positive and overpowering 
meaning? Is there no room whatever for 
thought or consideration? Perhaps it would 
be worth while just to look carefully at the 
words of the first amendment, in all its 
majesty. I will not yield to any Justice of 
the Supreme Court in my respect for those 
words, or, in my conception of their impor- 
tance not merely in our history but in their 
present function and worth in helping us 
to preserve a free Nation. But what do they 
say? “Congress shall make no law, .. .” 

Congress had made no law in the Engel 
case; no law of Congress was in any way 
involved. 

What is it that Congress can make no law 
about? It is “an establishment of religion.” 
What does that term mean? That takes some 
construing, too. Certainly there was much 
history behind the phrase. Not only did 
England (and Scotland) have an established 
church, but there were established churches 
in a number of the States at the time the 
first amendment was adopted. And they 
were something very different from a regents’ 
recommended prayer. It takes a measure 
of construction to bring this prayer within 
the no-establishment clause. "No law" may 
well mean no law. 

But “establishment of religion” might 
mean establishment of religion; and those 
who wrote the “establishment of religion” 
clause might be rather perplexed by the 
use which has been made of it in 1962. “No 
law” means no law. It is as simple as that— 
that is, if one ignores the other words which 
are involved in the task, such as "Congress," 
“establishment of religion,” “the free exer- 
cise thereof, and “deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law.” I do not say that these are mean- 
Ingless words. I do suggest they are words 
which require construction, which are by 
no means absolute in form or content, and 
that to ignore them under the guise of the 
absolutist approach is to fail to recognize 
and perform the most significant and funda- 
mental part of the task of judging. 

UNFORTUNATE MOVE 


Let me now turn to another aspect of the 
matter. I think it was unfortunate that the 
question involved in the Engel case was ever 
thought of as a matter for judicial decision, 
that it was unfortunate that the Court de- 
cided the case, one way or the other, and 
that this unhappy situation resulted solely 
from the absolutist position which the Court 
has taken. 

What do I mean by this? I have In mind 
at least two separate lines of thought. One 
is the fact that we have a tradition, a spir- 
itual and cultural tradition, of which we 
ought not to be deprived by judges carrying 
into effect the logical implications of abso- 
lutist notions not expressed in the Constitu- 
tion itself, and surely never contemplated by 
those who put the constitutional provisions 
into effect. The other is that there are some 
matters which are essentially local in nature, 
important matters, but nonetheless matters 
to be worked out by the people themselves 
in their own communities, when no basic 
rights of others are impaired. 

First, as to the long tradition. Is it not 
clear as a matter of historical fact that this 
was a Christian nation? Are the Mayflower 
Compact, Ann Hutchison, Cotton Mather, 
Jonathan Edwards, and William Penn, and 
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many others, no part of our history? It is 
true that we were a rather remarkable Chris- 
tian nation, having developed a tolerance 
in matters of religion which was at once 
virtually unique and a tribute to the men 
of the 17th and 18th centuries who developed 
the type of thought which came to prevail 
here. But this was not a purely humanistic 
type of thought. Nor did it deny the im- 
portance and significance of religion. 
PROVISIONS OF SWEEP 


It is perfectly true that the first amend- 
ment forbade Congress to pass any law re- 
specting an establishment of religion or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.” These 
are great provisions, of great sweep and basic 
importance. But to say that they require 
that all trace of religion be kept out of any 
sort of public activity is sheer invention. 
Our history is full of these traces: Chaplains 
in Congress and in the Armed Forces, chapels 
in prisons, “In God We Trust” on our money, 
to mention only a few. Must all of these 
things be rigorously extirpated in order to 
satisfy a constitutional absolutism? 

Does our deep-seated tolerance of all re- 
ligions—or, to the same extent, of no re- 
ligion—require that we give up all religious 
observance in public activities? Why should 
it? It certainly never occurred to the 
Founders that it would. It is hardly likely 
that it was entirely accidental that these 
questions did not even come before the Court 
in the first 150 years of our constitutional 
history. I do not believe that the conten- 
tions now made would occur to any man 
who could free himself from an absolute 
approach to the problem. 

MATTERS FOR COMMUNITIES 

Now let me turn to the other point—that 
there are some matters which should be 
settled on the local level, in each community, 
and should not become great Supreme Court 
cases. The prayer involved in the Engel 
case was not compulsory. As the Supreme 
Court itself recited, no pupil was compelled 
“to Join in the prayer over or his parents’ 
objection.” This, to me, is crucial. If any 
student was compelled to join against his 
conviction, this would present a serious and 
justiciable question, akin to that presented 
in the flag salute case. The Supreme Court 
did not give sufficient weight to this fact, 
in my opinion, and relied heavily on such 
things as the history of the Book of Common 
Prayer, which, under various acts of Parlia- 
ment, was compulsory on all. 

COMMUNITY DETERMINATION + 


Where there is no compulsion, what hap- 
pens If these matters are left to the deter- 
mination of each community? In New 
York, this determination was made by the 
elected authorities of the school district. It 
was, indeed, a fact that a large number of 
the school districts in New York did not 
adopt the so-called regents’ prayer. Where 
such a decision was reached, there can surely 
be no constitutional objection on the ground 
that it was a decision locally arrived at, or 
that it amounts to an establishment of “no 
religion.” But, suppose that in a particular 
school district, as in New Hyde Park, it was 
determined that the prayer should be used 
as a part of the opening exercises of the 
school day. Remember that it is not com- 
pulsory. No pupil is compelled to partict- 
pate, Must all refrain because one does not 
wish to join? This would suggest that no 
school can have a pledge of allegiance to the 
fing if any student does not wish to join. 

This is a country of religious toleration. 
That is a great consequence of our history 
embodied in the first amendment. But does 
religious toleration mean religious sterility? 
I wonder why it should be thought that it 
does, This is a Christian country, in origin, 
history, tradition and culture. It was out 
of Christian doctrine and ethics, I think it 
can be said, that It developed its notion of 
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toleration. No one in this country can be 
required to have any particular form of 
religious belief, and no one can suffer legal 
discrimination because he has or does not 
have any particular religious belief. But 
does the fact that we have officially adopted 
toleration as our standard mean that we 
must give up our history and our tradition? 
The Moslem who comes here may worship as 
he pleases, and may hold public office with- 
out discrimination. That is as it should be. 
But why should it follow that he can require 
others to give up their Christian tradition 
merely because he is a tolerated and wel- 
comed member of the community? 


CULTURAL HERITAGE 


Though we have a considerable common 
cultural heritage, there haye always been 
minority groups in our country. This, I am 
sure, has been healthy and educational for 
all concerned. We have surely gained from 
having a less homogeneous population. Of 
course, the rights of all, especially those of 
minorities, must be protected and preserved. 
But does that require that the majority, 
where there is such a majority, must give up 
its cultural heritage and tradition? Why? 

Let us consider the Jewish child, or the 
Catholic child, or the nonbeliever, or the 
Congregationalist, or the Quaker. He, either 
alone, or with a few or many others of his 
views, attends a public school, whose school 
district, by local action, has prescribed the 
regents’ prayer. When the prayer is recited, 
if this child or his parents feel that he can- 
not participate, he may stand or sit, in re- 
spectful attention, while the other children 
take part in the ceremony. Or he may leave 
the room. It is said that this is bad, because 
it sets him apart from other children. It is 
even said that there is an element of com- 
pulsion in this—what the Supreme Court 
has called an “indirect coercive pressure upon 
religious minorities to conform.” 

But is this the way it should be looked at? 
The child of a nonconforming or a minority 
group is, to be sure, different in his beliefs. 
That is what it means to be a member of a 
minority. Is it not desirable, and educa- 
tional, for him to learn and observe this, in 
the atmosphere of the school—not so much 
that he is different, as that other children 
are different from him? And is it not de- 
sirable that, at the same time, he experiences 
and learns the fact that his difference is tol- 
erated and accepted? No compulsion is put 
upon him. He need not participate. But 
he, too, has the ty to be tolerant. 
He allows the majority of the group to fol- 
low their own tradition, perhaps coming to 
understand and to respect what they feel is 
significant to them. 

SPIRITUAL EXPERIENCE 


Is this not a useful and valuable and edu- 
cational and, indeed, a spiritual nce 
for the children of what I have called the 
majority group? They experience the values 
of their own culture; but they also see that 
there are others who do not accept those 
values, and that they are wholly tolerated 
in their nomacceptance. Learning toler- 
ance for other persons, no matter how dif- 
ferent, and respect for their beliefs, may 
be an important part of American education, 
and wholly consistent with the first amend- 
ment. No one would think otherwise were 
it not for parents who take an absolutist 
approach to the problem, perhaps encour- 
aged by the absolutist expressions of justices 
of the Supreme Court, on and off the bench, 

It is appropriate here to say something 
about the problems of the Sunday law cases. 
Because of the absolutist approach, these 
cases were very hard for the court, when I 
think they should have been quite easy— 
as is evidenced, I believe, by the fact that 
no such question was ever raised for a 
hundred and fifty years after the adoption 
of the first amendment. It is true that 
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many of the State statutes were a hodge- 
podge, full of inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions. But it is perfectly plain that the 


observance of Christmas and Thanksgiving. 
Is that bad? Are these things not all part 
of our history, our culture, our heritage, our 
tradition? Must we give them all up be- 
cause of a newly found absolutist approach 
to a problem which cannot possibly be re- 
solved wisely in absolutist terms? 
THE DAY OF REST 


A day of rest is very deeply seated in all 
societies. Generally, as in our culture, it 
has an origin which is at least partially 
religious. But it has a wider basis than 
that. And it is a thing, good in itself, 
which loses much of its good unless it is 
observed by all on the same basis. If a 
majority of the people want to observe 
Sunday as a day on which ordinary work 
is not performed, even though there may be 
some religious motivation in picking that 
day, I find it hard to see that there is any- 
thing wrong or oppressive in making that 
law applicable to all members of the com- 
munity—as long as the persons who do not 
care to observe Sunday themselves are not 
compelled to do anything. 

Cannot much the same thing be said for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, and Christmas 
carols in the school, and simple, thought- 
fully chosen Bible readings, and Christmas 
decorations in public places, and all the 
many other things which are a happy part 
of the culture and tradition of a large por- 
tion of our society? 

TOLERATION BY MINORITIES 


In a country which has a great tradition 
of tolerance, is it not important that minori- 
ties, who have benefited so greatly from 
that tolerance, should be tolerant, too, as 
long as they are not compelled to take 
affirmative action themselyes, and nothing 
is done which they cannot wait out, or pass 
respectfully by, without their our personal 
participation, if they do not want to give 
At? Is it not a travesty that we have 
brought ourselves, through an essentially 
thought-denying absolutist approach, to the 
point where such things as chaplains in our 
prisons, or chapels in our military acade- 
mies, can be seriously and solemnly raised 
as threats to the religious freedom which is 
guaranteed by the first amendment—as made 
applicable to the States, in very general 
terms, by the fourteenth amendment? In 
saying this, I am fully mindful of the rights 
of those who have or profess no religion, 
and who are surely entitled to the same 
respect as anyone else—and should them- 
selves give the same respectful regard to 
the rights of other citizens, accepting rea- 
sonable arrangements made in this area by 
the majority, with no compulsion on them 
to participate. 


Bulgarian Liberation Day, March 3, 1878 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Bulgarians were masters of a mighty 
kingdom in the Balkans during the late 
Middle Ages, and formed a formidable 
force which was a decisive factor in that 
region's affairs. But early in the 15th 
century their kingdom was overrun by 
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the Ottoman Turks and they lost their 
independence. Thenceforth for some 
400 years these sturdy and rugged peo- 
ple lived under Ottoman sultans without 
losing sight of their objective and with- 
out relinquishing their right to freedom 
and national independence. In 1878 
they at last attained their goal at the 
conclusion of the Russo-Turkish War of 
1877-78. The peace treaty signed on 
March 3 of 1878 guaranteed Bulgaria's 
independence. 

That historic event of 85 years ago 
became a national holiday for the Bul- 
garian people, ushering in a new era in 
their modern history. Since then, how- 
ever, their history has been compounded 
of happiness with misfortune, joy with 
tragedy. They were dragged into the 
First World War and fought on the side 
of the defeated powers. If in this they 
were unfortunate, they were even less 
fortunate in the last war. Much against 
their wishes, they were drawn into that 
war and again they fought on the side 
of the losers. In the end they were 
saddled with a Communist government 
and placed behind the Iron Curtain. 

Today they are separated and sealed 
off from the free world. For all prac- 
tical purposes Bulgaria is part of the 
Soviet Union and its people are pawns 
in the hands of their Bolshevik bosses. 
For almost two decades these proud and 
gallant fighters of southeastern Europe 
have been suffering under the unrelent- 
ing yoke of Communist tyranny. But 
these brave fighters for freedom have 
not forgotten the momentous event of 
85 years ago, their liberation day. 
Though they are not free to celebrate 
it in their homeland, here we observe 
it, and I gladly join my friends among 
the Bulgarian-Americans on this 85th 
anniversary of that historic event, Bul- 
garian Liberation Day. 


Plumbicare 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr, BURTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include an editorial which was 
published recently in the Box Elder 
News-Journal of Brigham City, Utah. 
This editorial, while written in a hu- 
morous vein, contains a lot of good com- 
monsense. The editorial follows: 

Prepare Now 

Now that the medicare program is well 
on its way to enactment, we should start 
considering the plumbicare proposal. What 
is plumbicare, you ask? 

Plumbicare is a plan by which we can save, 
through social security, for our old-age 
plumbing bilis. It is a known fact that 
people over 65 have more plumbing trouble 
than do younger people. 

Under the plumbicare plan, all of the 
plumbing bills of those over 65 would be 
paid. The whole thing would be financed 
by social security. We all know that many 
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senior citizens are poverty-stricken, and we 
would not want them to be faced by stag- 
gering plumbing bills in their twilight years. 

If we can unite our brethren in Washing- 
ton and force passage of plumbicare, the way 
will be clear for electricare, autocare, teevee- 
care, and then the ultimate goal of our wel- 
fare state, embalmicare. 


Space and the Budget 


| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


lj 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, there 
recently appeared in the Kansas City 
Star an editorial headed Space Must 
Fight for Budget Dollars,” which we 
thought was good enough to share with 
other Members of Congress and those 
who read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
After a week of posture hearings by the 
House Space Committee, listening to 
the heads of NASA, it is apparent that 
the opening sentence of the editorial be- 


low is quite correct. Space will be in 
for some careful scrutiny before the , 


present authorization hearings are com- 
pleted. Let us hope the Members will 
not be against the program simply be- 
cause they have no constituents on the 
moon. They should remember all space 
dollars are spent right here on earth 
in our own United States. 

We like the comment of the editorial 
which refers to the space program as a 
national objective and that retreat from 
this objective would be risky. Our space 
program is now moving along with con- 
siderable momentum. We should not 
lose the impetus that we have already 
gained. To our way of thinking, it is of 
the greatest importance that someone 
having an American name should be the 
first man on the moon, rather than some- 
one with a Russian name for all subse- 
quent history to contemplate. Every 
school child knows about Columbus and 
his accomplishment. Let us make sure 
that some American name like Glenn or 
Carpenter or Cooper will be honored and 
remembered throughout all history as 
the man to be first on the moon. 

As the Administrator of NASA recent- 
ly said: 

Our space program is not out of control. 
It has a brake as well as a throttle. 


A careful study of the administration 
budget for space will be made by the 
committee and there may be some reduc- 
tions but as the following editorial so 
well points out, the space appropriation 
should not become the scapegoat of the 
budget: 

Space MUST FIGHT FOR BUDGET DOLLARS 

The fiscal honeymoon is over for the space 
agency. g 

The hard fact was apparent when the 
House Committee on Science and Astronau- 
tics opened its budget hearings this week. 
Space no longer occupies the position of the 
sacred Low that it once held when Congress 
was discussing money. Indeed, you can al- 
most foresee its development into a scientific 
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equivalent of the foreign ald program. Law- 
makers who once argued, “I have no con- 
stituents in Pakistan,” may be tempted to 
reason that they also have no constituents 
on the moon. 

It is a false line of reasoning. But ob- 
viously, Congress is under a great deal of 
pressure from the people back home to cut 
the President’s proposed budget. It will 
seek the targets that are as remote as pos- 
sible from local interests. Foreign aid is 
one of them. Space may join it. 

For the next fiscal year, the agency seeks 
$5.7 billion, a sizable increase over the $3.6 
billion to be spent this year. The large 
share goes to the lunar landing program. 
Actually, the space budget for other re- 
search projects was trimmed in the budget 
reyiew process before the final document 
went to Capitol Hill. It remains for Congress 
to determine whether it can be trimmed 
farther. 

Clearly, the Nation is committed to the 
proposition of placing a man on the moon 
in this decade. It is a national objective, 
and retreat from it would be risky. Yet the 
problems of the budget are great, too. Each 
project must be weighed carefully against the 
advantage to the United States. 

We regard a sound and ambitious space 
program as essential, but the realistic at- 
titude toward dollars for satellites is, we be- 
lieve, healthy. It would be something else 
if the space appropriation becomes the new 
scapegoat of the budget. 


Arizona House Memorial 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE F. SENNER, JR. 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. SENNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following memorial 
of the Arizona House of Representatives 
calling for immediate cessation of print- 
ing of all $1 silver certificates which do 
not bear the inscription “In God We 
Trust”: 

HOUSE MENORIAL 1 
(A memorial urging the Congress ọf the 

United States to authorize the immediate 

cessation of printing of all $1 silver certifi- 

cates which do not bear the inscription 

“In God We Trust") 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

Whereas Public Law 140, enacted by the 
84th Congress, and approved by the Presi- 
dent of the United States on July 11, 1955, 
provided that all U.S. currency shall bear 
the inscription In God We Trust“; the in- 
tent of the U.S. Congress is clear and this 
law is hereby quoted below: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That at such 
time as new dies for the printing of currency 
are adopted in connection with the current 
program of the Treasury Department to in- 
crease the capacity of presses utilized by the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, the dies 
shall bear, at such place or places thereon 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may deter- 
mine to be appropriate, the inscription ‘In 
God We Trust,’ and thereafter this Inscrip- 
tion shall appear on all U.S. currency and 


“Approved July 11, 1955”; and 
Whereas 8 years have elapsed since the en- 
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actment of this law by the Congress of the 
United States; and 

Whereas as recently as the fiscal year 1962, 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing de- 
livered 193,960,000 silver certificates, series 
1935 G, without the inscription; and 

Whereas it appears that the use of cur- 
rency without the inscription, "In God We 
Trust,” gives aid and comfort to those na- 
tions which pursue the atheistic Communist 
ideology: 

Wherefore your memorialist, the House of 
Representatives of the State of Arizona, 
prays, that the Congress of the United States 
authorize the appropriate officials and agen- 
cies of the Federal Government to order the 
cessation of printing of all $1 silver certifi- 
cates which do not bear the inscription “In 
God We Trust.” 

Adopted by the house on February 8, 1963. 

Approved by the Governor, February 8, 
1963. 

Filed in the office of the secretary of state, 
February 8, 1963. 


The Path to West Point 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
March 1963 issue of Army Information 
Digest contains an interesting article by 
Maj. Gen. W. C. Westmoreland, Super- 
intendent of the U.S. Military Academy, 
entitled “Should I Compete for a West 
Point Nomination?” I call this article 
to the attention of this body and ask 
that it be printed in the Appendix to the 
Recorp, as I feel that it contains much 
useful information for those of us who 
are assigned the important respon- 
sibility of making appointments to the 
service academies. 

I might point out, Mr. President, that 
we in South are very proud 
that General Westmoreland is a native 
of our State and an outstanding product 
of the U.S. Military Academy. He has a 
distinguished record of military service 
in time of war and peace, and I predict 
that as a result of this service and the 
outstanding record that he is making as 
Superintendent of the U.S. Military 
Academy that he will one day serve as 
Army Chief of Staff. General West- 
moreland makes reference in this article 
to two cadets who served as first cap- 
tains of the cadet corps in the classes 
of 1961 and 1962. I am pleased to point 
out that General Westmoreland himself 
served in this capacity with honor and 
distinction while he was a cadet at the 
Academy. 

-There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SHOULD I COMPETE ror a West Pornt 

NOMINATION? 
(By Gen. W. O. Westmoreland) 

The interested young soldier must answer 
for himself. If he is interested in becoming 
& professional Officer of the Regular Army 
through the challenge and opportunity of- 
fered by West Point, he will want to consider 
competing for nomination. 
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The Academy is not an end in itself—it is 
& means toward a career in the profession of 
arms. As stated in Army regulations, its 
purpose is “to instruct and train the Corps 
of Cadets so that each graduate will have 
those qualities and attributes essential for 
progressive and continued development 
throughout a lifetime career as an officer of 
the Regular Army.” 

Prom its beginning in 1802, the Military 
Academy has produced men ready and able 
to serve their country and protect the Na- 
tion’s security. The motto of the Academy 
duty, honor, country—has been, and will 
continue to be, a soldierly creed for the Amer- 
ican man-at-arms. 

West Point offers a tough, fully-accredited 
4-year course of instruction leading to a 
bachelor of science degree and a regular com- 
mission as a second lieutenant in the US. 
Army. Because of its high academic stand- 
ards and exacting physical education pro- 
grams, West Point is selective in its admis- 
sions process, 

Although there is no exact way of measur- 
ing a young man’s potential as a cadet, ex- 
perience indicates that cadets who are the 
most successful have certain qualities: 
scholarship—a high academic standing in 
high school and excellent scores on stand- 

tests of scholastic aptitude and 
achievement; good moral character; physical 
fitness; motivation for a military career, and 
leadership potential, as measured by past ac- 
tivities and present ability to get along with 
his associates, 

The backgrounds of the 807 cadets who en- 
tered the U.S. Military Academy in July 1962 
are illustrative: 


Number | Per- 
cent 
Valedictortun or sniutatorian.-_..... 10.8 
President of student body or senior 
‘Lass 116 14.5 
87 10.8 
232 28.9 
17 21.2 
1A 15.5 
161 20.1 
29 37.3 
101 12.6 
238 29.7 


entgring 814 


Such outstanding young men are sought 
by all educational institutions as well as by 
business and industry. It is in the national 
interest that the Military Academy continue 
to get its share of these exceptional young 
men and provide to them the rare opportu- 
nity offered by its comprehensive program 
emphasizing overall excellence. 

Experience shows that the enlisted ranks 
of the U.S. Army and other Armed Services 
are good sources for this kind of man: 
The outstanding records of Gen. Paul D. 
Harkins, Gen. Bruce C. Clarke, and Lt. 
Gen. James M. Gavin are evidence of this. 
All entered West Point from the enlisted 
ranks. 

Among recent graduates who entered 
West Point on a Regular Army (competitive) 
appointment was Harold M. Hannon, Jr. 
cadet first captain and brigade com- 
mander in the class of 1961. In the class of 
62, the Cadet First Captain and Brigade 
Commander, James R. Ellis, had 1% years 
of enlisted service before entering the Mili- 
tary Academy. Both Hannon and Ellis at- 
tended the U.S. Military Academy Prepara- 
tory School before entering West Point, 

The pace of instruction at West Point is 
rapid and courses are rigorous. About 30 
of every 100 entering cadets leave before 
graduation. Approximately 15 percent of 
these losses are due to academic failure; the 
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remainder leave through resignation, dis- 
missal or for other reasons. 
In the accomplishment of its mission, the 


velopment of the individual cadet. 

The academic program offers a balanced 
education in arts and sclences, based on an 
undergraduate curiculum weighted approx- 
imately 60 percent in the mathematics- 
sclence-engineering field and 40 percent in 
the social sciences-humanities area. 

The honor code at West Point, one of the 
most cherished possessions of the Corps of 
Cadets, is implemented by the cadets and 
serves as the keystone in developing integ- 
rity And a sense of honor. 2 

The Academy’s physical education pro- 
gram is designed to develop strong, agile 
soldiers who can cope with the rigors of an 
active career. It includes a strenuous well- 
rounded course in body building and com- 
petitive sports. Group, team, and individu- 
al sports such as gymnastics, boxing, wres- 
tling, swimming, soccer, football, track, 
basketball, and lacrosse are part of the pro- 
gram. Tennis, golf, squash, and handball 
are taught in order that the cadet can con- 
tinue in sports throughout an active career 
as an Officer, 

The military training received at West 
Point provides the cadet with a solid profes- 
sional foundation on which he can build a 
technical proficiency at postgraduate civil- 
ian and service schools, Discipline is a 
marked part of cadet life: The Academy, 
however, is more interested in the develop- 
ment of self-discipline than in mass disci- 
P . 

— young man who asks the question, 
“Should I compete for a West Point nomina- 
tion?” will find a number of reasons for seek- 
ing admission to West Point in order to fol- 
low a military career. He will— 

Receive a broad and outstanding educa- 
tion; 

Establish and continue associations with 
men of high principle, men dedicated to the 
ideals for which this Nation stands; 

Serve his country and play a role in its 


Receive the satisfaction of being entrusted 
with ever-increasing responsibilities in an 
honorable and respected profession at a rela- 
tively youthful age; 

Be given the opportunity for advanced 
study. Some 60 percent or more of gradu- 
ates will continue their studies toward a 
master’s or doctor's degree in some 30 major 
fields of study at leading universities. 

Travel as a representative of his country 
and observe at first hand the problems, cul- 
tures, and peoples throughout the world. 

The man who asks the question will find 
the answer within himself. If he has the 
interest and personal desire to compete— 
to be challenged—he should seek candidacy. 

Detailed information concerning applica- 
tion procedures for military personne] seek- 
ing nomination to the U.S. Military Acade- 
my are contained in AR 350-55, with 
changes. Additionally, West Point encour- 
ages anyone interested to write directly for 
informational materials to Admissions Divi- 
= U.S. Military Academy, West Point, 
N.Y, 

West Point seeks young men from the 
Regular and Reserve ranks who are ready, 
willing, and able to respond to the challenge 
it offers to build fitness for leadership— 
fitness, in all areas of human development, 
to lead the American soldier. The young 
man who seeks admission to the Military 
Academy should be aware of the opportunity 
and the challenge of the West Point pro- 
gram. He should anticipate the demands 
and satisfactions of an Army career. 
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Congress Has Been Maligned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. Arthur Maass, 
professor of government at Harvard Uni- 
versity, appeared in the Washington Post 
of March 3. 

The subject of reforming the Congress 
is ce not new. It started in the 
presidency of George Washington, and 
will continue, we hope, long after we have 
passed from this scene. 

Mr. Maass brings out a very interest- 
ing point when he states: 

Most of Congress’ present rules- were 
adopted in this century, and a great many 
reforms have been made since World War II. 


This is indeed very recent, as history 
is reckoned. 

Mr. Maass gives us facts and while he 
does defend the Congress, he does not 
think that it is any more perfect than 
any other human institution, and I am 
sure he believes it is still subject to re- 
form and perfecting. 

What we should strive for more and 
more is a Congress that will legislate and 
an executive branch that will execute 
the legislation. We do not have this 


today. 
The article follows: 
A DEBATE on LEGISLATIVE Rerorm—Conoress 
Has BEEN MALIGNED 


(By Arthur Maass) 


(Nore.—Professor of government at Har- 
vard University, Maass has worked for the 
Board and the 
Budget Bureau, has been a consultant to the 
Secretary of Interior and TVA and was a 
member of President Kennedy’s academic 
brain trust before the 1960 campaign.) 

“When the 88th Co: assembles in 
January, it should turn first to self-reform, 
to revising its rules for conducting the Na- 
tion's legislative business.“ Newspaper read- 
ers have been told this repeatedly since the 
87th Congress adjourned last October. We 
could assume, then, that the need for legisla- 
tive reform is well understood. 

To the contrary, this need, though widely 
believed, is poorly sensed because so much 
exaggeration and misinformation about Con- 
gress passes for intelligence. Two examples 
will illustrate this view. 

First, Congress is held responsible for all 
the ills of the legislative process. Yet Con- 
gress is only one participant in a process 
usually initiated by the Executive. It is the 
President who sets the agenda for action by 
the legislature. 

Often when Congress is criticized for con- 
cerning itself with picayune details, it is these 
very details that have been served up by the 
Executive. Even the pork barrel, which 
many consider a prototype of misspent con- 
gressional energies, if not misconduct, origi- 
nates in the Executive, for Congress seldom 
authorizes projects that have not been recom- 
mended by the President. 

Now, one might argue that the Executive 
provides the pieces of pork for the barrel be- 
cause Congress wants it that way. But the 
initiative in the legislative process is the 
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President's, and if he preferred some form of 
general legislation in the resources field to 
the authorization of individual projects, he 
could propose it. Yet since World War II no 
such initiative has been taken, with the pos- 
sible exception of President Truman's pro- 
posals for Columbia and Missouri Valley au- 
thorities, 

A second misconception is that Congress 
has doggedly resisted change. (The Wash- 
ington Post speaks of “the antiquated, 
medieval-minded procedures” of the House.) 
Perhaps all Government Institutions resist 
change, but the organizations and proce- 
dures of the Legislature have been no more 
resistant than those of the bureaucracy or 
of the courts. 

Most of Congress“ present rules were 
adopted in this century, and a great many 
reforms have been made since World War IL 
The committee structure of both the House 
and the Senate have been reorganized com- 
pletely; professional staffs have been pro- 
vided for all committees; the House tried 
and then rejected a new procedure, the 2ist 
day rule, to bypass its Rules Committee. 

Moreover, Congress has refined and used 
extensively a new technique, the legislative 
veto, to check on how the executive uses its 
discretionary power. With this technique 
available, it has granted the executive greater 
discretion than it would have otherwise. 

Also, Congress tried, and when it was 
found defective discarded, a new procedure 
for handling money matters: the single ap- 
propriations bill. The Senate Democrats 
haye modified the seniority rule, providing 
that freshman Senators may sit on one com- 
mittee of their choice. By shortening the 
terms of authorizations and through inves- 
tigations, the legislative committees have 
taken an active role in overseeing the con- 
duct of Government programs. 

As a result, they have given a different, 
often more sympathetic, review of executive 
programs than have the appropriations com- 
mittees and have staged public debates on 
important Issues previously not aired ade- 
quately, as in the annual authorization bills 
for missiles, aircraft, and ships. 

Finally, Congress has legislated in three 
areas requiring the organization of new com- 
mittees. In two of these atomic energy and 
General Economic Affairs, Congress has ex- 
perimented with joint House-Senate com- 
mittees. 

The period since World War IT has been 
exciting for observers of Congress Just be- 
cause the rate of innovation has been so 
high. Lest anyone doubts the Legislature's 
interest in, or capacity for, change, read the 
debates on the annual foreign aid authori- 
gation bills. In 1961, for example, Congress 
argued over annual versus long-term au- 
thorizations, annual versus long-term appro- 
priations, the legislative veto, use of the con- 
current resolution to terminate programs, 
methods of reporting to Congress, auditing 
2 5 ang the m of all of 

ese for organization and procedure of bo 
Houses of Congress. 5 

Why do so many misconceptions about our 
Legislature persist? Why does Congress 
have a worse reputation than it deserves? 

First, Congress, unlike the executive, op- 
erates in a goldfish bowl. Almost every step 
of the congressional decision process is open 
to public scrutiny, whereas quite often only 
the final and polished step of the Executive 
decision process is known. If a Member of 
Congress asks a stupid question or proposes 
an offbeat solution in a public hearing, this 
is reported and reflects on him, on his com- 
mittee, and on Congress. 

Who knows how many stupid questions 
and offbeat solutions are proposed in meet- 
ings of the National Security Council and in 
the by which most Executive 
decisions are reached? A misguided amend- 
ment to a bill is adopted in a subcommittee, 
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and full publicity is given to this action, as 
it should be; yet the chances are good that 
the amendment will be dropped in the full 
committee, or on the floor, or in the other 
House and the conference. An equally mis- 
guided proposal made in the early stages of 
the Executive decision process and later 
dropped is seldom known and reported. 

Where, as in Congress, all steps in the de- 
cision process are reported, there is a heavy 
obligation on the reporters to construct the 
whole from its parts. But this is not easy, 
and in my opinion few reporters of national 
politics have shown that they have the 
necessary interest and skill to do so. 

The daily reports of the 87th Congress 
made it appear to many as a catastrophe. 
Yet with a hindsight view of its accomplish- 
ments, we can judge it a smashing success, 
In the area of foreign and security affairs, 
Congress approved the defense buildup, the 
Peace Corps, the Disarmament Agency, the 
Alliance for Progress, an expansion of the 
food-for-peace program and the important 
Trade Act. 

In the domestic area it passed, among 
others, the most comprehensive housing pro- 
gram in our history; the area redevelopment, 
manpower retraining, and emergency public 
works programs; an increase in the mini- 
mum wage to $1.25; expansion of the social 
security system, including lowering the male 
retirement age to 62; complete revision of the 
public assistance programs; an increase in 
postal rates; revision of civil service and 
other Federal salary systems, which some 
consider the most significant legislation in 
this area in more.than a quarter century; 
new tax incentives for capital investments; 
drug controls; authorization of the com- 
munications satellite program; three sea- 
shore parks, and repeal of the disclaimer af- 
fadavit in the Federal scholarship and loan 


rograms. 

I do not ignore Congress failure to act on 
education, medical care for the aged, a De- 
partment of Urban Affairs, certain tax re- 
forms, and the wilderness bill. But much 
more of Congress’ unpopular image stems 
from temporary crises in the legislative his- 
tories of the bills finally passed in good form. 

A second and refated reason for miscon- 
ceptions and excessive criticiam of the Legis- 
lature is simply that, compared with the 
executive, Congress has a bad press, In large 
part this is due to its open operations and 
to its pluralistic organization. No one would 
expect Congress to be able to match the Pres- 
ident’s centralized and powerful press mech- 
anism; at the same time, Congress as a 
whole suffers from not having one. 

Congress suffers also from what appears 
to be a double standard for reporting the 
conduct of public servants. If an Assistant 
Secretary of State attends the Folies Ber- 
gére while participating in a Paris interna- 
tional conference, this is not likely to be 
reported. If it is, it will be with under- 
standing, 

If a Member of Congress sees the same 
girlie show while on official committee busi- 
ness in Paris, this will be reported, and in 
a muckracking style. 

Finally, basic principles of our national 
system of Government are poorly taught and 
poorly understood, and this is the fault of 
American political scientists among others. 
We all learned in ninth-grade civics that all 
legislative powers are vested in Congress, and 
all executive and administrative powers in 
the President and departments, and that 
these assignments of power may be modified 
somewhat by what we called checks and bal- 
ances, 

And in the introductory college course in 
public administration we learned as a first 
rule that Congress should not interfere with 
the administrative processes of Government. 

Yet these principles, however qualified, are 
not the basic precepts of our National Goy- 
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ernment, and the resultant misunderstand- 
ing generally reflects unfavorably on Con- 
gress. In fact, the dominant influence in the 
legislative process is not normally Congress 
but the President; this is not because the 
President has a veto power, but because he 
may assume, with some few exceptions, the 
initiative in the legislative process. 

For this reason the President should be 
given considerable credit for legislative suc- 
cesses and indeed he is. He should also be 
given credit for many, if not most, of the so- 
called failings. But here we are inconsistent 
and more likely to lay the full blame on the 
legislature, Also we are inclined to condemn 
Congress and congressional committees for 
sticking their fingers into the administrative 
process. 

Yet one of the most important tasks for 
an elected legislature is to oversee the ad- 
ministrative process, We have never been 
willing to rely solely on the élected Chief 
Executive, the courts, or professional stand- . 
ards of the Civil Service to hold the bureauc- 
racy accountable, Just as the President par- 
ticipates in the legislative process of our 
Government, so Congress plays a legitimate 
and important role in the administrative 
process, 

Congress, then, is often badly misjudged. 
However, this does not mean that there is no 
need for reform. Congress, for example, has 
been overexuberant in using its new device 
the legislative veto, for granting broad dis- 
cretion to the Executive and retaining con- 
trol over its application in specific cases. 

The veto needs to be brought under con- 
trol by intelligent analysis that leads to the 
setting of criteria for its proper use. For 
instance, authority to use the veto probably 
should not rest with a congressional] com- 
mittee, as happened when a House commit- 
tee blocked the Defense Department's at- 
tempt to close the 18th century ropewalk 
at the Boston Navy Yard. 

Instead, the veto should be exercised by 
one or both Houses of Congress. But the 
analysis needed to make distinctions of this 
type obviously cannot start from erroneous 
views about Congress. 


In Delaware; 103 Local PTA Groups 
and 38,000 Members 
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HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1963 
Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, Feb- 


ruary marked the 17th annual Founders 


Day of the Delaware Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

Mrs. William J. Alsentzer has been 
president of the Delaware Congress of 
Parents and Teachers for a number of 
years and has contributed much to its 
present influence. 

I include here as part of my remarks 
an article by Dorothea T. Apgar from the 


“Wilmington (Del.) Evening Journal of 


February 28, 1963: 
PTA EXECUTIVE SECRETARY ‘URGES GREATER 
* PARTICIPATION 
(By Dorothea T. Apgar) 

Mrs. William J. Alsentzer is marking heù 
eighth anniversary with the Delaware Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 

This month also marks the 17th annual 
Founders Day of the Delaware, congress 
which is being celebrated today in Dover. 


1963 


In February 1954, Mrs. Alsentzer created 
the post of executive secretary for the Dela- 
ware PTA, and she has remained in that posi- 
tion ever since. It came about through a 
suggestion of James Snowden, who was then 
president of the State PTA, 

A good friend of the Alsentzers, he told 
them that the organization needed someone 
to take charge, and remarked that Vivian 
Alsentzer would be great in the Job. 

Although she took the job as a fill-in, she 
became so wrapped up in the work she has 
just kept on with it. The Alsentzers have 
turned over the use of the basement to the 
Delaware PTA as an office, and they have do- 
nated both space and equipment as their 
special contribution to the PTA. 

The Delaware Congress is fortunate in 
having many active male members, and it is 
one of the few State PTA organizations to be 
headed by a man. Mrs. Alsentzer laughs 
about the sensation she made at the national 
convention in Chicago some years ago with 
nine male delegates. 

C. Edmund Maag is current president. 

Vivian Alsentzer has been a dedicated PTA 
member since 1947. She joined the local 
organization even before her oldest child was 
ready for school. This is a procedure she 
suggests for all parents whose children will 
be entering public school. 

A small pretty woman with brown eyes 
and a chic hairdo, Mrs. Alsentzer talks with 
obvious zest about the PTA. She says that 
many people do not realize the scope of the 
organization, which is involved indirectly 
with the welfare of the whole State through 
its concern for the children. 

This is the sole business of the PTA, and 
its most important objective is the educa- 
tion of young people, she points out. Un- 
fortunately, apathy toward the PTA is its 
biggest problem. Too many people step 
aside to let someone else do the work. 

Every parent should have a thinking con- 
cern for Delaware schools, she says. She 
belleves strongly that the logical place for 
this concern is the parent-teacher-organi- 
zation, 

There are 103 local PTA groups in Dela- 
ware, and about 38,000 members. Needless 
to say, Mrs. Alsentzer has a full time Job on 
her hands. She also works with the Exten- 
sion Division of the University of Delaware 
in conjunction with PTA-oriented interests, 
and sometimes she previews education films 
Tor use at mee i 

Right now she is deep in details for the 
forthcoming State convention which will be 
held April 5 and 6 at John Dickinson High 
School. Such subjects as curriculum in the 
schools, problems of children and youth, 
guidance programs and relationship of the 
local PTA to the local school board will be 
discussed. - 

The State PTA sometimes makes recom- 
mendations to the State school board after 
studying the values of a proposal or sug- 
gestion. Guards at crossings and extra fire 
escapes are just two aids to school children 
which have resulted from PTA study and 
recommendations. 

When something co school chil- 
dren is brought to the attention of the PTA 
by a questioning parent, a committee is 
forming to evaluate the conditions from all 
sides. After due consideration the PTA will 
make a statement or recommendation either 
pro or con, or perhaps suggest certain 
0 


Hanges. 

Mrs. Alsentzer's interest in the PTA led 
her to related service in other organizations. 
She served on the advisory committee of the 
Youth Services Commission and has been on 
the board of the YMCA. She has also served 
on the YW education committee. 

The whole family is active in the YW- 
YMCA. Daughter Shelly and younger son 
Jerry (both students at John Dickinson) 
have been day camp counselor as the YMCA 
summer camp, and they take part in after 
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school activities at the Y during the winter. 

The older Alsentzer son is Bill Jr., a junior 
at Duke University, where he was a National 
Merit Scholarship winner. Mr. Alsentzer, 
who is with Atlas Chemical Co., has just com- 
pleted 7 years on the Henry C. Conrad School 
Board. The Alsentzers area closely knit fam- 
lly, with home and school taking priority in 
interests. 

Vivian Alsentzer says that young mothers 
should keep themselves informed about their 
community, and should arrange their time 
60 they can give some sort of service. In 
this way they will have an interest to turn 
to as their children grow older. 

“You must grow with your children,” she 
says. Parents can't advise their children if 
they are not themselves informed, she points 
out. A firm believer in community service, 
she says that mothers owe it to themselves 
to become involved in some form of com- 
mitment. It should however, be an interest 
that supplements family life. The PTA is 
ideal in this respect, she suggests. 

Active Vivian Alsentzer went to Beacom 
Business College and was secretary to the 
general manager of the Darco Corp. before 
her She also worked in the of- 


com. She had a good example of keeping 
active from her mother, Mrs. Harold Guy, 
who recently retired as r of the 
Culver Flower Shop in the Hotel Du Pont. 

The areas covered by the PTA are so broad 
that there is an interest for everyone, Mrs. 
Alsentzer says. Panel discussions, small 
committee groups and the opportunity to 
work with parents in other walks of life pro- 
va a demonstration of democracy at work, 


Report of Platform and Principles of the 
California Republican State Central 
Committee 
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Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a report of the plat- 
form and principles of the California 
Republican State Central Committee as 
prepared under the able direction of 
Houston I. Flournoy, a Negro member of 
the California Assembly from the 49th 
district. It should be noted that Mr. 
Flournoy is one of the most respected 
legislators in our State and is a well 
informed and active member of the con- 
stitutional amendments, education, mu- 
nicipal and county government, social 
welfare, and water committees of the 
California State Legislature. His ability 
and dedication as a legislator is com- 
manding increased attention among all 
Californians. 

The platform follows: 

REPORT OF PLATFORM AND PRINCIPLES 
COMMITTEE 
Hugu I. FLOURNOY, 
Chairman. 
Mr. CHamMAN: Your committee on plat- 


form and principles reports the following 

statement of basic republicanism unani- 

—.— adopted by the members of the com- 
ttee: 


marriage. ; 
fice of John G. Leach, vice president of Bea= 
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In these times of moral and political crisis, 
it is our responsibility to reaffirm certain 
eternal truths. As Republicans, we believe 
in the basic following principles: 

(1) God is the source of the rights and 
freedoms of the individual, and the primary 
responsibility of government is to protect 
and preserve these rights and freedoms. 

(2) Faith in the individual is the true 
foundation of our national strength, and the 

function of government is to do for 
the people only those things that have to be 
done but cannot be done by the individuals 
for themselves. 

(3) Freedom is not divisible, political free- 
dom being dependent on economic freedom 
as the basis for individual choice and incen- 
tive in our economic system, the greatest 
and most productive the world has ever 
known. g 

(4) Complete centralizing of power de- 
atroys liberty and encourages tyranny, but 
dispersion and decentralization of govern- 
mental power insure the freedom of each in- 
dividual citizen. 

(5) Prudent and responsible governmental 
fiscal policy and practice are essential to 
the economic and political well-being of the 
Nation, State, and individual. 

(6) All men are possessed of equal human 
dignity and are entitled to equality under 
the law, with equality of both opportunity 
and responsibility. 

(7) The threat of the evil of communism 
must be met and overcome by a determina- 
tion to achieve victory for the free way of 
life. 

In addition, the committee decided that 
it ought to undertake the responsibility of 
exploratory efforts in the development of 
platform recommendations for the State Re- 
publican convention in 1964. In the process, 
the platform committee the chair- 
man with developing the means whereby the 
platform committee either in full commit- 
tee, or in subcommittee, could facilitate the 
widest possible representation of views upon 
public problems facing the State of Call- 
fornia. It was urged, if possible, that the 
committee conduct public hearings in vari- 
ous parts of the State where interested citi- 
zens and associations, could present, for the 
consideration of the committee, their views 
on the public policy needs of the State of 
California, The committee emphasized that 
such hearings should be open for the widest 
possible expression of opinion, and should 
not be limited in any way, to purely repre- 
sentation of local Republican organizations, 
and officials. 

The ultimate objective of these hearings 
would be to provide the platform committee 
with the basis for thoughtful and informed 
consideration of recommendations for the 
Republican platform when considered by the 
State convention in 1964. 

Respectfully submitted. 

HucH FLOURNOY. 


Who’s Lucky?—People Rewrite 
Kennedys 
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OF CALIFORNIA 
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Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the Boston Herald of February 19, 
1963: : 
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Wo's LUCKY?— PEOPLE REWRITE KENNEDYS 
(By Holmes Alexander) 


Salr Lake Crry, Uran—“Those Kennedys 
are mighty lucky to have the American peo- 
ple,” observed Vernon J. Veritas, the old 
truth-teller, on his snowy tour of the West- 
ern States. 

“Without the American people to go over 
the Kennedys’ homework, they'd probabiy 
have worse grades than James Meredith made 
in his first term at Ole Miss.” 

EAR TO GRASSROOTS 


Mr. Veritas better not talk that way. He 
wouldn’t get his victuals back yonder at the 
White House door where all the soothsayers 
are supposed to be fed these days. He better 
reverse that statement of his. Weren't the 
American people supposed to be grateful 
for all the Kennedys had done—rather than 
the other way round? 

“That's what you hear from the George- 
town set, but a trip to the ts makes 
a man see it a little differently,” declared 
Veritas, who cannot tell a lie. “The Ken- 
nedys weren't going to bother about all 
those Russian troops and technicians in 
Cuba until the American people began to 
hear the facts and began to formulate some 
opinions. 

“There’s all that nonsense in February 
just as there was in October about Cuba 
being a ‘defensive’ position only. But, then 
‘and now, the people have seen it otherwise, 
and the administration policy has changed 
pronto. The administration at last is ask- 
ing Khrushchey when he intends to take 
those Soviet gunmen away.” 

TV FOR SALE 

Mr. Veritas must belleve that this turn- 
about was a policy of popular demand rather 
than administration wisdom. 

“What else?” ejaculated Veritas. “If it 
weren't for a few not-for-sale TV programs 
like ‘Meet the Press,’ and a solitary stalwart 
or so like Senator Ken Keartna, there's no 
doubt that the Kennedys would have botched 
up the Cuban crisis in 1963 after having al- 
most won it in 1962.” 

Well, if memory serves, the Kennedys 
needed some urging in 1962 to make up 
their minds about Cuba. If Mr. Veritas 
was developing a thesis, the New Frontier 
scribbles down its foreign policies, but the 
folks back home have got to go over the 
hen-scratch proposals and rewrite them into 
making sense. 

You'd’ have a hard time finding much 
creative and sustained leadership in the 
White House if this is what's happening. 
Wasn't JFK. the sustained and creative 
leader we used to read about in war, peace, 
and politics? 

TRUTHTELLER 

„That's what we read about,” agreed Veri- 
tas, a compulsive truthteller, East or West. 
“But in war, I can't find out from any of the 
biographies of JFK that he ever aimed a 
torpedo from PT-109 against the enemy. 
He cruised around, he got shot at, he got 
rammed, he swam for his life and saved 
some other lives—but as a PT skipper did he 
ever sink a shot into the foe?” 

Well, maybe JFK. is better at peacetime 
pursuits than * * *. 

“You'd have a hard time finding it in the 
record,” insisted Veritas. “Congress rewrote 
or rejected practically every major Kennedy 
proposal in the last session. The people 
themselves have started blue-pencilling the 
new tax-cut program. It isn’t entirely un- 
heard of, you know, for somebody not named 

ennedy to write Kennedy examination pa- 

fers, and to have a formative hand on Ken- 
nedy books * .“ 

Was Mr. Veritas trying to say that? 

“I was only saying that the Kennedys owe 
the American people a lot of thanks,” de- 
clared Vernon J. Veritas. “I just think it’s 
a good time to be askifig—who ought to be 
grateful to whom?” 
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Midland College a Leader in National 
Affairs 
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HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


‘OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I am 
pleased to include a feature article from 
the magazine of the Midlands, a supple- 
ment to the Omaha World-Herald of 
Sunday, March 3. This article, entitled 
“Talking Politics at Midland,” details the 
outstanding program of Midland College 
in Fremont, Nebr., in the field of national 
and international issues. 

This college lies in the district of our 
colleague from Nebraska, Mr. BEERMANN, 
and I know he is proud of its work. In- 
deed, this article mentions the national 
awards which have come to Midland 
College for its long leadership in Asso- 
ciation of International Relations Clubs. 

The article follows: 

TALKING Potrrres AT MIDLAND—STUDENTS 


‘TAKING ACTIVE PART AT FREMONT COLLEGE 


(By Robert Houston) 

Fremont, Nesr.—Small college and univer- 
sity campuses may find most of the political 
zeal concentrated in a hard little core of 
leftist students who are receptive to the 
Socialist ideology. 

There are exceptions to this in the corn 
and cattle country of the Middlewest, and 
one of the shining examples is Midland 
College. 

This small college with an enrollment of 
600 has none of those fanatics, but there is 
à surprising number of students who have 
a day-to-day awareness of what's going on 
in government, not only internationally and 
nationally, but even on the State and local 
levels., 

Students undoubtedly have caught some 
of these sparks of interest from teachers, for 
the majority of Midland’s faculty likewise 
has shown a lively interest in government. 

One of the liveliest is Dr. William F. Zim- 
merman, academic vice president whose 
class subjects are American government, 
European government, and English history. 

Dr. Zimmerman is a Democrat of conserva- 
tive stripe. More than half of the faculty 
are Republicans, but they get along most 
amiably. Midland graduate, Dr. Zimmer- 
man obtained his master’s at the University 
of Nebraska and Ph. D. degree at Cornell 
University, then joined the Midland faculty 
in 1928. 

A VERY ACTIVE CLUB 

One major stimulant to the collective in- 
terest at Midland dates back to 1938, when 
the International Relations Club was 
founded on the campus with the aid of Dr. 
Zimmerman. : 

This tion, a chapter of the Asso- 
ciation of International Relations Clubs, is 
marking its 25th anniversary at Midland, and 
one evidence that it is still flourishing is its 
membership roll of 175—almost one-third 
of the student body. 


The Midland group has been a leader in 


the national organization. 

“A Midland student, William Christensen, 
was the first president of the national asso- 
ciation,” says Dr. Zimmerman. “Our campus 
has twice been host to the association’s con- 
vention and we have been cited for outstand- 
ing work several times, Midland's Dr. Orville 
H. Zabel, chairman of the department of 
history, is one of the association's two na- 
tional faculty advisers. 
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“The Midland chapter brings in speakers 
for monthly meetings which are well at- 
tended. There is more interest here in na- 
tional affairs than you normally find on a 
campus.“ 

ELECTION INTEREST 


At election time, there is regularly a stir 
of activity on the Midland campus. Mem- 
bers of the International Relations Club 
move to get out the vote. 

Allen Beermann, a Midland graduate of 
1962 who now is a freshman in law at 
Creighton University, says that there is a 
surprising interest among the students in 
local issues. 

Three years ago, he recalls, students even 
got behind the candidacy of a Midland facul- 
ty member, James W. Miller, for the office of 
justice of the . Mr. Miller won election; 
but a year ago he was fatally injured in an 
auto accident. 

“Midland students,” Mr. Beermann be- 
lieves, “are sound In their political thinking. 
Most of them have thoughts and opinions 
about Federal, State, and local government. 
There are discussions about politics in dormi- 
tories, and attendance is high at the Inter- 
national Relations Club meetings. A 
percentage of students vote in local elec- 
tions” 

Mr. Beermann added that “students are 
aware of the implications of big government 
and deficit spending. They look on them as 
things to be watched.” 

Mr. Beermann, a cousin of Nebraska Con- 
gressman RALPH BEERMANN, Was a vice pres- 
ident of the International Relations Club 
while at Midland. 

During the last 4 years, there has been a 
strong and active Republican Club among 
students on the campus, and efforts have 
been made recently to form a Democratic 
club. 

GAINS UNAPPRECIATED 


Dr. Zimmerman declares that “the interest 
of most American college youth in politics 
is almost nil. He's too preoccupied with 
youth culture. This simply means that his 
interest is devoted almost entirely to a very 
limited time span of youth, living and think- 
ing as if there were no past and no future, 

“If we don't take an interest in democracy 
as young folks, it automatically follows that 
democracy will be weakened as a political 
institution during our older adult years.” 

Dr. Zimmerman says that our whole society 
takes the political gains of the past too much 
for granted, a dangerous oversight, 

He says he agrees with the poet Walt 
Whitman, who contended that democracy is 
perpetually involved in an adjustment be- 
tween freedom and justice, between indi- 
vidual rights and the demands of society. 
This adjustment is never perfectly and finally 
attained, but remains a problem that we 
must solve again and again. 

“Every generation must experience this 
problem,” he asserted. “It is impossible to 
transmit ideas of stable government as one 
transmits monetary gifts.” 

The Midland educator says there is much 
less emphasis placed on our heroes of the 
past because we take our political traditions 
for granted. 

“So many school books don't mention our 
early patriots—men who used to have a 
prominent place in our histories. More 


Should be said about men such as Nathan 


Hale, who regretted he had but one life to 
give to his country, or Patrick Henry, who 
cried, ‘Give me liberty or give me death,’ or 
the great nayal hero, John Paul Jones. 
“Some texts don't tell about the Presidents 
we had who were determined to pay off or 
reduce the national debt. I think it’s very 
necessary to have that in a time when there 
are leaders who advocate deficit spending.” 
HEROES DOWNGRADED 


Dr. Zimmerman also points out that there 
has been a growing literature downgrading 
the Nation's past heroes. 
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“In the 1020's, authors began to undress 
their subjects in biographies. Washington 
and Lincoln are classic examples of the great 
men who were left rather cold and naked 
by authors striving to expose human weak- 
nesses. 

“No matter how good a person has been, 
you are going to destroy him as a hero if you 
concentrate on his failings. 

“Just recently, however, Astronaut John 
Glenn has emerged as something of a hero 
in the American tradition—he’s a man with 
real depth, a man of God, a man who is 
proud of his citizenship. 

“The sociologist, the political scientist, the 
philosopher and literature teacher as well as 
the teacher have the chance to ac- 
quaint students with the democratic tradi- 
tions of our country.” 

Dr. Zimmerman declares that educators 
are traditionally more liberal than the aver- 
age citizen because they live in a world of 
ideas. 

But.“ be adds, whenever you have too 
much liberalism, you find there’s too little or 
no communication between the educators 
and the rest of the community.” 

He says that campus schedules often make 
it dificult for a professor to participate in 
community affairs. 

“And if you're a teacher, you are likely to 
be frowned upon if you take any interest in 
government through an established political 
party,” he said. “When I was asked to be a 
candidate for the city council here some 25 
years ago, the governing body of the college 
at that time felt it unwise. Now many 
faculty members do participate in local 
politics.” 

In Fremont, efforts are made to bring 
educators, students and the community to- 
gether. A “Youth Asks Business Week” will 
be held this month. Panels of businessmen 
will meet with classes at Midland College and 
the high schools in Fremont to answer ques- 
tions chiefly of a political or economic nature 
asked by the students. 

During National Education Week the last 
2 years, businessmen and homemakers have 
been invited individually to be guests in 
school Classes, followed by lunch. 

THE DECLARATION 


Dr. Zimmerman is a coauthor with two 
Fremont councilmen, Eugene C, Buch and 
Edward A. Jaksha, of the Fremont Chamber 
of Commerce's widely publicized “A Dec- 
laration of Independence From Federal De- 
pendence.” 

The document states a belief that the 
“present trend in political thinking and fis- 
cal policy will ultimately destroy our free 
institutions and the savings of our people 
and our children,” and that “our Nation's 
strength lies in local, county, and State gov- 
ernment, by citizens using local, county, 
and State funds; and that under the trend 
of the present political philosophy our people 
are slowly and surely being lulled to sleep 
and deprived of their substance.” 

The Midland educator declares that the 
role of the educator is to help make young 
people aware of their heritage of the past 
and inspire them to offer a share of their 
time for public service. 

“One of the best examples of this that 
I know of is Robert G. Simmons of Lincoln, 
who has just retired after serving more than 
20 years as a justice of the Nebraska Su- 
preme Court,” he said. “Judge Simmons 
tithed his time for civic and churchwork. 
If this were our ideal we'd really be moving.” 

Our best defense against communism, in 
Dr. Zimmerman’s opinion, is a knowledge 
of our democratic system and its heritage, 
factual discussions, and participation in 
community affairs. 

Last winter, the Zimmermans joined with 
other interested Fremont couples in the 
formation of study groups to take up the 
subject of “freedom versus communism.” 
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“It was amazing how much interest 
there was in serious study,” he remarked. 
“All of the members did homework that was 
assigned plus reading on their own. Dur- 

ing 8 weeks, there was a new discussion 
. for each session.” 

Dr. Zimmerman says that communism 
strangles the intellect and human values. 
Logically, its only hope in a free country 
like the United States is that “democratic 
institutions will deteriorate, making an easy 
conquest possible with a minimum of 
struggle.” 


Independence Day of Morocco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 2, the Republic of Morocco cele- 
brated the anniversary of her independ- 
ence. On this memorable occasion, I 
wish to take this opportunity to extend 
warm felicitations to His Majesty, King 
Hassan II; and His Excellency, the Mo- 
roccan Ambassador to the United States, 
Ali Benjelloun. 

Late last year, yet another momentous 

event of modern reform occurred in in- 
dependent Morocco when the King 
promulgated a constitution whereby the 
Moroccan people would be able to take 
part in the governing of their country. 
This constitution, promised to the peo- 
ple by the late and great King, Mo- 
hammed V, and now fulfilled by his son, 
Hassan II, the present ruler, established 
the King as hereditary chief executive 
and a parliament. It also created all 
people of Morocco equal, with no dis- 
crimination against any minority. 
Women were given equal rights with 
men. 

The constitution is the culmination of 
the democratic processes of law initiated 
when Morocco achieved its independence 
from the French on March 2, 1956. On 
that date, the French Government re- 
scinded the Treaty of Fez of March 30, 
1912, which had established the French 
protectorate, and had recognized the in- 
dependence of Morocco. The French 
protectorate had ended an independent 
kingdom which had been founded by the 
Arabs in the eighth century. At one 
time, the Moroccan cities of Fez and 
Marrakesh were considered to be the 
most prominent seats of learning in the 
world. The Moroccans were unable to 
stem the tide of French expansionism, 
though, and fell prey to colonial rule. 
Resistance persisted, however, and be- 
came an active force to contend with 
when the French deposed their beloved 
Sultan, Mohammed V, in 1953. At this 
time the entire nation rose up against 
the French and demanded independence. 
Three years of bitter struggle were to 
ensue before sovereignty was achieved. 

Since its independence, the country 
has progressed toward modernization. 
Faced with a 92-percent illiteracy rate, 
the Government has placed emphasis on 
education projects. By the end of this 
year, all children of primary school age 
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will be enrolled in schools. Agriculture 
and industry have also been stressed to 
relieve the rampant unemployment situ- 
ation. Morocco is now the world’s sec- 
ond largest producer and leading ex- 
porter of phosphates. A new 5-year 
plan has inaugurated several irrigation 
projects to reclaim new lands for agri- 
culture development. 

Relations with the United States have 
been amicable. The U.S. Government 
has aided the Moroccan people at times 
when the neéd was great. The drought 
of 1961 and the Agadir earthquake were 
only two disasters for which we extended 
a helping hand. Hassan II is expected in 
this country in the near future to con- 
tinue the furtherance of these friendly 
relations. 

In its own sphere of infiuence, the King 
is attempting to establish closer collabo- 
ration between the countries of north 
Africa—Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco— 
thus creating a union more able to com- 
pete successfully with other nations of 
the world. He is also assuming a posi- 
tion of stature among the other African 
nations. It is his dream that Morocco 
may once more resume the leadership 
that it once held before French inter- 
vention. 

We in the United States recognize the 
accomplishments of the people of Mo- 
rocco and salute them on their independ- 
ence day anniversary. It is with sincere 
expectations that the relations between 
our two countries remain amicable, that 
they may prove to be a symbol to other 
nations in promoting world peace. 


Amendment to Administrative Expenses 
Act 


SPEECH 


. 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I have introduced a bill which is 
aimed at correcting an inequality in the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, as 
amended. 

The act provides that appropriations 
for the departments shall be available 
for travel and transportation expenses 
of student trainees when promoted upon 
completion of college work to positions 
for which there is determined by the 
Civil Service Commission to be a man- 
power shortage. 

Ostensibly, the act provides authority 
for all student trainees who, upon grad- 
uation are placed in shortage category 
positions. Actually, a small group of 
trainees, approximately 50 each year, 
are excluded from coverage. Although 
assuming full professional status upon 
graduation, these trainees do not, at 
that time, receive a promotion to a 
higher grade. These are the trainees 
covered by special training agreements 
between their employing agencies and 
the Civil Service Commission. These 
agreements are desirable, because of 
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critical shortages in some occupations, 
to provide for more rapid advancements 
of trainees. This small group has, prior 
to graduation, already reached the grade 
level to which the majority of the 
trainees are promoted at the vat of 
graduation. 

This perfecting amendment to the Ad- 
ministrative Expenses Act is intended to 
provide the same authority for payment 
to all student trainees, whether or not 
a promotion to a higher grade level at 
the time of graduation is involved. En- 
actment of this amendment will affect 
very few employees but will remove a 
potential source of irritation over un- 
equal treatment of two groups of em- 
Ployees. 

The annual cost of the transportation 
expenses provided for by this amendment 
is estimated to be between $15,000 and 
$20,000. This does not represent any 
increase in Federal expenditures over 
earlier cost estimates for this purpose 
since Public Law 86-587 was enacted on 
the assumption that all student trainees 
moving into shortage category positions 
upon graduation would be eligible to 
receive these payments. 


End the REA Co-op Subsidies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the list 
of those concerned about the activities 
of the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion gets longer with each passing day. 
The latest to be added to this list seems 
to be the President’s own special com- 
mittee headed by Treasury Secretary 
Douglas Dillon on Federal lending pro- 
grams. 

The Chicago Tribune recently carried 
an editorial about this report entitled 
“End the REA Co-op Subsidies” in which 
it was stated: 

The report asserts that legally fixed, maxi- 
mum interest rates on such things as Goy- 
ernment home and rural power loan pro- 
grams should be scrapped. Moreover, it rec- 
ommends that where Government interest 
rates are below private rates, the Government 
charge should vary at least as much as cur- 
rent Treasury borrowing costs. 


The Tribune concludes that: 

With at least a $12 billion deficit 9 
ing us, the need to cut Federal 
the bone is obvious. Subsidies to the 222 
co-ops are wasteful and serve no useful pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the timeliness 
of this editorial and the importance 
which should be given to the report on 
Federal lending activities made by the 
President's special committee, I sincerely 
commend it to my good friends in this 
Chamber. In order that each of us may 
have the chance to see this editorial, I 
ask unanimous consent to have it appear 
at this point in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 
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The editorial follows: 
[From the Chicago Tribune, Feb. 18, 1963] 
END THE REA Co-or SUBSIDIES 


A Presidential committee headed by Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Dillon has writ- 
ten a report that may be expected to bring 
anguished yelps from the rural lobby 
pack. The report asserts that legally fixed, 
maximum interest rates on such things as 
Government home and rural power loan pro- 
grams should be scrapped. Moreover, it rec- 
ommends that where Government interest 
rates, are below private rates, the Govern- 
ment charge should vary at least as much 
as current Treasury borrowing costs. 

This is a particular and well-deserved 
poke at the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration. The REA is the long-coddled outfit 
that makes loans to cooperatives at 2 per- 
cent, which is only about half the rate paid 
by the Government on money it borrows to 
make the loans. Over the 35-year period of 
these loans, this is a subsidy estimated to 
amount to about three-quarters of the loan 
itself. 

Through such low interest Government fi- 
nancing, not to mention exemption from 
Federal taxation, the co-ops’ enjoy a sub- 
stantial competitive advantage over privately 
owned, tax-paying utilities. 

Virtually all farms and other rural cus- 
tomers in areas served by the co-ops now 
have electric service. More than half of the 
total power sales of REA systems now are 
being made to nonfarm users, who comprise 
more than 80 percent of the new power 
customers being added to the systems. 

Back in 1955 the Hoover Commission rec- 
ommended that, because of the great advance 
in farm electrification, the time has arrived 
for the reorganization of the REA into a 
self-supporting institution securing its own 
financing 


Eisenhower administration in 1959 proposed 
raising interests rates to REA co-ops to 
about 4 percent. 

This latest recommendation from Secretary 
Dillon's committee is likely to be greeted 
with the same apathy. The administration 
has demonstrated that the REA is one of its 
pets by proposing $425 million of funds for 
it in fiscal 1964, compared with appropria- 
tions of 400 millions this year and actual 
expenditures of 245 millions in 1962. OM- 
cials already have said that no specific leg- 
islation to end Government loans will come 
from the administration as à result of the 
Dillon report. 

Taxpayers should put the heat on Congress 
to see that such legislation is introduced. 
With at least $12 billion deficit confronting 
us, the need to cut Federal spending to the 
bone ts obvious. Subsidies to the REA co- 
ops are wasteful and serve no useful purpose. 


Delaware 4-H Club Delegates to the 33d 
National 4-H Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, this 
week marks National 4-H Club Week 
with particular focus upon the con- 
spicuous activities of some two million 
young men and women who belong to 
more than 94,000 clubs in urban, subur- 
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ban, and rural areas throughout the 
United States and Puerto Rico. 

This year’s 4-H week observance is 
keyed to citizenship goals for members, 
with special emphasis on career explora- 
tion and the value of making wise voca- 
tional choices. Open to boys and girls 
from 10 to 19 years of age, 4-H Club ac- 
tivities embrace both urban and rural 
interests. Development of leadership 
qualities, special skills, and a sense of 
community responsibility are among the 
fundamental objectives of 4-H Clubs, 

Four Delaware 4-H Club members 
have been selected to represent the First 
State at the 33d National 4-H Confer- 
ence to be held in Washington, D.C., 
next month. I join with other Dela- 
wareans in a salute to H members and 
leaders in Delaware and throughout the 
Nation; their efforts in behalf of a better 
and greater America deserve our com- 
mendation and our support. 

I include herewith an article from the 
March 1 issue of the Harrington Journal 
of Harrington, Del., which provides a 
short profile on the background of the 
four Delaware delegates who are Miss 
Helen Grampp of Dover; Miss Jean Ann 
Tucker of Greenwood; Mr. George 
Nickle of Newark; and Mr. Franklin 
Melson of Bridgeville, Del. 

The article follows: 

4-H CONFERENCE DELEGATES NAMED 

Four Delaware 4-H Club members have 
been selected to represent the State at the 
33d National 4-H Conference to be held in 
Washington, D.C., April 20 to 26, according 
to James O. Baker, State 4-H leader. 

The quartet includes Helen Grampp, 
Dover; Jean Ann Tucker, Greenwood; George 
Nickle, Newark, and Franklin Melson, Bridge- 
ville. 

Their selection is announced in conjunc- 
tion with National 4-H Club Week which 
will be observed March 2 through 9 through- 
out the country. 

The delegates were selected on the basis 
of their 4-H records, leadership abilities, and 
citizenship activities, Baker said. The four 
will attend a citizenship workshop where 
they will study American heritage and ana- 
lyze the responsibilities that go along with 
it. In conjunction with this, they will also 
visit the Smithsonian Institue and the Na- 
tional Art Galleries and will tour many of 
the historical shrines in Washington. 

Helen Grampp, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Chris Grampp, is a 9-year veteran of 4-H 
club work. During this time, she has re- 
ceived many 4-H honors, highlighted by a 
trip to National 4-H Club Congress in 1961. 
Helen served as a counselor at the Delaware 
State 4-H camp last year and is a freshman 
at the University of Delaware. 

Jean Ann Tucker, daughter of Mrs, Carl 
Tucker, 1s a senior at Greenwood High 
School, and has been a I member for 9 
years. She has carried 33 4-H projects for 
which she has received 10 county medals. 
In addition, she enters county demonstra- 
tion and judging events each year, and has 
gone on to several State contests. She is 
now serving as junior leader of her club, and 


is president of the Sussex County 4-H 
Council, 
Franklin Melson, son of Mr. and Mrs. 


Franklin Melson, is also a 9-year -H'er. He 
has carried 20 different projects, and has 
earned 12 county medals for outstanding 
work. He attended National 4-H Congress 
in 1961. Frank has participated in demon- 
stration contests for 3 years and has Judged 
field crops or vegetables on the State level 
9 times, earning several awards for his work. 
* 
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A freshman at the University of Delaware, 
he serves as junior leader of his club. 

George Nickle, Jr., has been active in 4-H 
Club work for 10 years, during which he 
has won several county awards and a State 
award in his home grounds beautification 
projects. He also has taken part in the 
Delaware fiower show, the State fair and the 
county. Also active in school and commun- 
ity events, he attended a White House con- 
ference in Washington, D.C., was national 
chairman of the student branch of the 
March of Dimes, and last year was one of the 
twin city exchange students from Newark 
to LaGroz, France. The son of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Nickle, he is a freshman at 
Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, 
N.C. 

“These young people personify the high 
ideals of 4-H membership,” Baker com- 
mented in announcing their selection. “In 
addition to the 30 different projects avail- 
able to both rural and urban members, 4-H 
provides an opportunity for young people to 
work together to become good citizens.” 

With the theme of this year's National 
4H Club Wéek as “4-H Young Citizens in 
Action,” Delaware's more than 2,000 4-H 
members will visit the State capital holding 
parent night programs, making 4-H exhibits 
and speaking to various civic clubs through- 
out the State. In addition, a representative 
group of members will visit the State capl- 
tal where they will tour the State house, 
hall of records, legislative hall and State 
museum, 

Climaxing Delaware's observance of Na- 
tional -Club Week will be a statewide 
square dance Saturday evening, March 9, at 
Capital Grange in Dover. All 4H Club 
members in Delaware have been invited to 
attend. 


National Aquarium To Be Educational 
Water World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
following article by Victor Cohn, of the 
Minneapolis Tribune, entitled “National 
Aquarium To Be Educational Water 
World.” 

The article follows: f 

National Aquartum To Br EDUCATIONAL 
Water Wort 
(By Victor Cohn) 

The proposed National Aquarium, spon- 
sored by Congressman MICHAEL J. Kmwan, 
will be unusual, a true education in world 
of the sea, representing a dream of its chief 
planner, Athelstan Spilhaus. 

Thousands of Americans will walk “under 
the sea” if a new dream of dreamer Athel- 
stan Spilhaus comes true. 

Secretary of the Interior Stewart Udall has 
named him head of an advisory board to 
plan a new national aquarium. 3 

Spilhaus is University of Minnesota tech- 
nology dean, with new note as a science dra- 
matizer after 16 successful months running 
the US. Science Exhibit at the Seattle, 
Wash., World's Fair. 

He is also an oceanographer, a science fo- 
cused on water and oceans, 
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“I told the Secretary I wasn't interested in 
an ordinary aquarium,” Spilhaus sald Sat- 
urday. 

“I'm not interested in a bunch of discon- 
nected tanks to which fish are unaccus- 
tomed—with square people looking in at fish 
in square tanks. I am interested if instead 
of an aquarium we can build a ‘world of 
water,’ a place where we can tell the whole 
story of water and all the life in it.“ 

VISITOR WILL WALK INSIDE OF TUNNELS 

If Spilhaus has his way, the visitor to 
the “National Water World“ —to be com- 
pleted around 1967 in Washington, D.C.—will 
walk inside tunnels beneath the ocean world. 

Sharks, porpoises, whales and a thousand 
other. species will swim, float and crawl 
around him. 

He will see them as part of a walk or 
ramble that will start on a mountain top,” 
where the earth receives the first drops of 
water. He will follow the water as it runs 
through streams, ponds and rivers to the 
sea. 

“There we'll have life on the seashore, 
which is the most fascinating of all,” Spil- 
haus said. 

“Then we'll give the visitor the illusion of 
walking under the sea and through sub- 
merged reefs. At the surface he'll see the 
green plants, the plankton, that fix the 
sunlight, starting the life chain, 

“Then we'll take him down to see the prim- 
itive barnacles that were found at the bot- 
tom of the sea, down 7 miles.” 

WILL OBSERVE FISH RESPOND TO STIMULI 

He will see, according to Spilhaus’ think- 
ing, fish responding to many stimuli. “You 
could press a button and sound a recording 
of a dolphin's feeding call, and see him 
come swimming.” 

These things become possible, Spilhaus 
said, because Congress in October voted 
$10 million for a national aquarium, 

It did it after several members derided 
it as an unneeded “glass house for fish.” 

The aquarium was called the “personal 
pet“ of Representative MICHAEL KIRWAN, 
Democrat, of Ohio, No 2 power on the House 
Appropriations Committee. Kimwawn insisted 
on the aquarium before going along with 
items other Congressmen wanted before Oc- 
tober 13 adjournment. 

“I don't even know Kmwan,” Spilhaus 
said. “I kept entirely out of the politics. 

“I told Udall, ‘I don’t want to get into the 
business of whether or not you should build 
this. But if you do I'd love a hand in it.’ 

“Actually I think anybody who says this 
is not a good use of public money is crazy. 

SCIENCE FAIR COST WAS WELL WORTH IT 


“Some people felt the same way about the 
Government's spending $10 million on the 
Seattle science exhibit. Seven million people 
saw it. It cost about the same amount per 
visitor as it costs to keep a child in school 
half a day. 

„That's a very economical way of educat- 
ing people about science. This will be the 
same. 

“And it will educate in more than science.” 

For example, he said: 


“We can show the 


other things—as design aid. 
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Hope Starts Here—The Story of Heart 
Research at the State University of 
lowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
College of Medicine at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa is renowned for the qual- 
ity of its research in many fields but 
the work which is now being done in the 
area of cardiovascular diseases is 
especially worthy of note, 

Mr. Bill Wundram, Sunday editor of 
the Sunday Times-Democrat of Daven- 
port, Iowa, has written a fine account 
of this important work at Iowa's College 
of Medicine, I feel it appropriate to call 
it to the attention of my colleagues. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude Mr. Wundram’s story, “Hope Starts 
Here,” in the Appendix of the Recorp, as 
follows: 

[From the Davenport (Iowa) Times-Demo- 
crat, Feb. 17, 1963] 
HOPE STARTS HERE 
(By Bill Wundram) 

(Editor's mnote——Musty, linen-wrapped 
mummies have provided evidence that heart 
disease has probably plagued man since the 
very beginning of his existence. Yet, a con- 
certed medical attack on the problem began 
only a bare 15 years ago. Today, research by 
hundreds of scientists is considered the most 
powerful single defense in the battle, and one 
of its most important fronts Is at the State 
University of Iowa. During February's 
“Heart Month,” the Sunday Times-Democrat 
8075 this special report on heart research at 

Iowa Crry, Iowa —They work with strange- 
sounding names that you cannot under- 
stand, much less pronounce * * * names like 
“afferent pathways of active reflex vasodlla- 
tation” or “the effects of vasco-constrictor 
drugs (like epinephrine) upon the velns.” 
They spend months feeding shrimp to rab- 
bits, and then tediously watch radio-tagged 
particles of fat and cholesterol course 
through the bodies of the animals, 

They patiently study the hearts of the 
woodchuck, the ground squirrel and the rep- 
tile to unlock secrets of the pacemaker, 
5 8 0 generates contraction stimull in the 


You may not understand their work, for 


“it is as complex and as detailed as the mys- 


terles of the heart itself. But they are re- 
searchers here, and they are a lifeline for 
you. Their absorbing studies may some day 
save or extend your life. 

Extend your life? 

Listen to the words last week of the pres- 
ident of the American Heart Association, 
the organization whose research work is di- 
rectly tied to efforts of SUI scientists: 

“The total picture for the man in the 
prime of life has become brighter * * * this 
is hopeful news for us all. The death rate 
of middle-aged men from cardiovascular dis- 
ease has declined 6 percent since 1950 to 
mark the first relatively sustained improve- 
ment we have seen.” 

Speaking was Dr. James V. Warren, of 
Columbus, Ohio, at a conference of medical 
specialists. 
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TIE GREAT RISE IN RESEARCH 


The great strides in heart research have 
been made In a period that seems nearly as 
brief as a heartbeat itself, considering the 
thousands of years that man has been af- 
flicted with heart disease. 

“Cardiovascular research as we know it to- 
day did not exist in 1947—a scant 15 years 
ago,“ says Iowa City's Dr. Lewis E. Jan- 
unary, professor of internal medicine at Uni- 
versity Hospitals. 

“In 1947, only a dozen scientists in the Na- 
tion were doing full-time research on car- 
diovascular diseases,” added the soft-spoken 
physician. Why, right now we have half 
that many on heart research at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa.” 

A major part of the heart research at SUI 
is sponsored by the Iowa Heart Association. 
This year, nearly $50,000 has been allocated 
for grants to scientists working there and 
at Iowa State University, Ames, according to 
Dr. A. B. Hendricks of Davenport, chairman 
of the research committee for the State 


group. 

What is this research accomplishing? 

Walk through the cardiovascular research 
laboratory at University Hospitais here. 

Ben. G. Zimmerman, a young Ph. D, is 
studying the effects of vasoconstrictor drugs 
upon viens in different organs of the dog. 
The veins are an important segment of the 
cardiovascular system. When veins become 
small in size—that is, when they constrict 
due to drugs—the organs they drain may 
swell with fluid. This may alter the func- 
tion of the organ. The constriction of veins 
in the body may also indirectly increase the 
amount of blood pumped by the heart. 

“This research, we believe, will lead to a 
better understanding of the overall effect of 
drugs on the veins and will contribute in- 
formation on the reactions of veins of man 
in health and in disease,” says Dr. Zimmer- 
man, 

Heart research is difficult, demanding, 

ted. Consider the work of Michael 
Brody, another Ph.D at the State University 
of Iowa: 

Blood pressure is in a large part controlled 
by a small area (vasomotor center) in the 
lower portion of the brain. This area acti- 
vates the nerves whose function is the regu- 
lation of blood vessel size. The activity of 
the vasomotor area is regulated by impulses 
coming into the brain from several areas 
in the body which sense changes in blood 
pressure. For example, when pressure is ele- 
vated, impulses are sent to the brain which 
reduce the activity of the vasomotor center, 
This ultimately results in an increase in 
vessel size which tends to offset the pressure 
elevation. 

TO DETERMINE THE MECHANISMS 


“We are studying,” continues Dr, Brody, 
“the interactions between the impulses com- 
ing into the vasomotor center since different 
types of vasodilatation are obtained from 
different pressure-sensing areas. 
attempting to determine the mechanisms by 
which the vasomotor area integrates the 
variety of impulses which It receives and 
thus effectively controls blood pressure.” 

Dr. January, who is Iowa chairman of this 
year’s heart fund campaign of the Iowa 
Heart Association, and also chairman of the 
Council on Clinical Cardiology of the Amer- 
ican Heart Assoclation, points out that new 
drugs and surgical procedures developed 
through research can now control nearly all 
forms of high blood pressure. “But,” he 
warns, “much more remains to be learned 
about the disease and better ways to manage 
it are being sought.” 

What of fats in the foods we eat? 

The stubborn disease called arteriosclerosis 
results In the death of some 700,000 Amer- 
icans each year from heart attacks and 
strokes. Before 1950, it was considered to be 
an inevitable degenerative disease, 

_ “We no longer believe this,” emphasizes Dr. 


We are also 
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January. Fat in the food we eat, cigarettes, 
sex hormones, emotional tension, lazy habits 
of exercise and heredity are all suspect and 
under study. However, a dent in the out- 
look for coronary and stroke victims has been 
made through weight control, sensible exer- 
cise, newer drugs, anticoagulant regimens, 
and the best diagnostic and rehabilitation 
measures in the history of mankind.” 

Shrimp, the cocktail hour delicacy, has 
been the subject of intensive dietary research 
by Dr. William E. Connor, M.D., of the uni- 
versity's college of medicine. 

“I haye been carrying on a lengthy experi- 
ment testing the value of shrimp in the diet 
generally and particularly in the cases of 
cardiovascular disease,” explains Dr. Connor. 

A SHRIMP DIET FOR MR, RABBIT 


“We designed a diet containing a consider- 
able quantity of shrimp and fed it to rabbits 
for a period of many months. Because 
shrimp contains certain fats considered de- 
sirable in the regulation of blood fats, we 
wished to make a study in rabbits to see if 
another constituent of shrimp, its choles- 
terol content, might counteract and miti- 
gate against its beneficial qualities. After 
the period of shrimp feeding, blood from 
these rabbits was obtained and analyzed for 
the blood fats. These were found to be 
greatly elevated. The arteries and hearts of 
these rabbits contained large deposits of 
cholesterol.” 

“Another aspect of our work,” he con- 
tinues, “has been to follow radio-tagged 
particles of fat and cholesterol throughout 
the bodies of the animals after the admin- 
istration of these substances in the diet.” 

By using a device called a liquid scintila- 
tion counter, Dr, Connor was able to deter- 
mine the presence of radio-tagged choles- 
terol substance. He found that after a 
period of cholesterol in the diet, animals 
have this substance in many of the tissues, 
including the heart, the arteries, the liver, 
and some of the endocrine glands. 

Dr. Connor, whose research work has been 
financed by the Scott County chapter of the 
Iowa Heart Association, is quick to add, 
“While in the case rabbits, the shrimp 
diet was not too desirable, we cannot neces- 
sarily put the findings as applicable to 
man * * * no, not by any means at this 
moment can we. But in rabbits, the diet 
produced lesions and elevated blood fats.“ 

UNCOVER DRUG DIFFICULTY 


There is considerable research in drugs at 
SUI. In recent months, Dr. William R. Wil- 
son, working in the Cardiovascular Research 
Laboratories, conducted a controlled study 
of a new blood pressure lowering drug. He 
and his colleagues discovered that this new 
compound produced striking increases in the 
blood of some patients who have 
diabetes. As a result of these findings, this 
drug will not be available for prescription 
sales to the public as a blood pressure lower- 
ing drug. 

For months, G. Edgar Folk, Ph. D., has 
been working with isolated hearts in a study 
concerned with comparisons of the phys- 
iological behavior of different kinds of 
hearts. The hearts of hibernating animals 
are being studied, with a goal of determining 
whether the main difference in the hibérna- 
tor'’s heart and the usual mammalian heart 
lies in the pacemaker (which generates con- 
traction-stimuli) or in the heart fibers 
which do the work of the heart. 

A continuing study of the hemolysin 
streptolysin, S, which is produced by a bac- 
terium, streptococcus, is in progress by Dr. 
Irvin S. Snyder, Ph. D., at SUI. It has been 
previously shown that this hemolyisn is 
produced in amounts by the strepto- 
coccus thought to be involved in rheumatic 
fever. 

The progress in aiding those with con- 
genital defects is especially heartening at 
university hospitals. 
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“One out of every 120 babies in born with 
a heart defect,” says Dr. January. There 
was a time not long ago when nothing could 
be done except classify the defect as proba- 
bly congenital. Today, 85 percent of them 
can be cured or improved by surgery. The 
first such operation was done in 1938 on one 
of the simple defects, but most of the ad- 
vances have come since 1950. 


A DREAM THAT HAS COME TRUE 


“In 1950; a heart-lung machine to allow 
surgery within the open heart was a dream. 
Today, the machine is commonplace at ma- 
jor medical centers. The SUI heart-lung 
machine, developed with American Heart 
Association funds, has now been used in 
about 500 operations.” 

As Dr. January talks, his words become 
more and more animated and he describes 
the progress of the immediate past and the 
miraclelike hopes for the future, 

“Many cerrective operations are now done 
on rheumatically damaged heart valves. 
Now, we are entering upon the phase of re- 
placing heart valves with ingenious plastic 
substitutes. It is now possible, In some cases 
to graft in whole new arteries to replace worn 
out or ruptured ones, and a transistorized 
device called a pacemaker can be implanted 
in the body to restore the heart's ability to 
beat rhythmically and regularly.” 


Mass Transit Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who favors mass-transit legislation, I 
was pleased to learn of the statement 
adopted by the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council at its recent meeting in Bal 
Harbour, Fla. This statement, released 
by the Railway Labor Executives’ Asso- 
ciation on February 21, 1963, follows: 

The AFL-CIO will support legislation for 
Federal grants to assist in development of 
urban mass transportation programs. The 
need for such programs is obvious. Equally 
obvious, however, Is the need for the pro- 
tection of collective bargaining rights and 
for fair and equitable arrangements to pro- 
tect employee interests adversely affected as 
a result of such programs. We will insist 
that such provisions be contained in any 
bill that is passed. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
also wish to include the resolution 
adopted by the council at this meeting 
with respect to control of the B. & O. 
Railroad by the Chesapeake & Ohio: 
RESOLUTION on C. & O. CONTROL or B. & O. 

Whereas the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, despite mounting opposition through- 
out the Nation and in Congress to the cur- 
rent unprecedented effort by railroad man- 
agement to contract railroad plant and sery- 
ices through mergers, has nevertheless, with 
three Commissioners dissenting, seen fit to 
approve the application of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railroad to control the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad; and 

Whereas this action follows previous re- 
fusal by the Commission to consolidate this 
case with other pending eastern railroad 
merger applications, thus resulting In a 
record which is totally barren of evidence 
concerning the effects of this acquisition 
upon other railroads in the region; and 
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Whereas as Commissioner Tucker has 
pointed out in his dissent, the B. & O.'s 
financial condition did not warrant an im- 
Mediate decision on the when 
weighed against the other public interest 
factors; and 

Whereas as the dissenting Commissioners 
state so well, the ICC's action in deciding 
railroad merger and consolidation applica- 
tions on a case-by-case basis, not only ignores 
the interest of other rallroads in the areas, 
but also ignores the resultant effect of pro- 
posed mergers upon the economy of the com- 
munities affected; and 

Whereas the effect of the control of the 
B. & O. by the C. & O. would have such far- 
reaching adverse effects upon other railroads 
that the ICC decision thus tends, in effect 
to prejudge the other pending merger ap- 
plications; and 

Whereas the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employes and the Railway Labor Ex- 
ecutives’ Association have filed a suit in the 
U.S. District Court at Detroit to set aside the 
ICC order approving the acquisition of the 
B. & O. by the O. & O. on the primary 
ground that there is no evidence in the rec- 
ord of the case as to the effects which this 
acquisition will have on other railroads; and 

Whereas such a finding by the Commission 
prior to approval of the merger is a require- 
ment of section 5(2)(c) of the Interstate 
Comemrce Act: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That (1) The Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations does 
hereby unanimously deplore the action of a 
majority of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in authorizing acquisition of control 
of the B. & O. by the C. & O, on the basis of 
an incomplete and inadequate record; and 

(2) We call upon President Kennedy and 
the Attorney General to back up the two ap- 
pointees of this administration, Commis- 
sioners Tucker and Bush, and Commissioner 
Webb in their joint effort to protect the 
public interest as evidenced by their dissent- 
ing opinions in this case, by directing the 
Antitrust Division of the U.S. Department of 
Justice to join In the pending court test 
of the Commission's action and to vigorously 
support the efforts of the plaintiffs to over- 
turn the capricious action of a majority of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in ap- 

g O. & O. control of the B. & O. with- 
out consideration of all the facts which form 
a part of the overriding public Interest. 


Facts From Fables 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1963 . 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as 
the Washington debate over tax cuts, tax 
reforms, Federal spending, deficits, and 
debt ceiling increases in intensity, it 
would be practical for us to use age-old 
wisdom and experience in analyzing the 
present differences of opinion. 

The Austinite, a weekly community 
newspaper in Chicago, in its issue of Feb- 
ruary 27, provided its readers with a 
unique review of age-old comments as 
applied to present matters under discus- 
sion. I place this cditorial into the REC- 
orp, feeling it will at least merit the ap- 
preciation of Members of Congress: 
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Facts Faom FABLES 


It's often said there is nothing new under 
the sun. This appears to be true, especially 
in the realm of advice. So instead of trying 
to pontificate on today’s subject of tax cuts 
without cost cuts, let's take a look at a few 
parables Aesop came up with some 2,000 
years ago and see if the points are still valid 
today. 

THE ANTS AND THE GRASSHOPPER 

“The ants were employing a fine winter's 
day in drying grain collected in the summer- 
time. A grasshopper, perishing with famine, 
passed by and earnestly begged for a little 
food. The ants inquired of him, ‘Why did 
you not treasure up food during the sum- 
mer?’ He replied, ‘I had not leisure enough. 
I passed the days in singing.” 

“They then said in derision: ‘If you were 
foolish enough to sing all the summer, you 
must dance supperless to bed in the winter.“ 

THE THIRSTY PIGEON 

“A pigeon, oppressed by excessive thirst, 
saw a goblet of water painted on a signboard. 
Not supposing it to be only a picture, she 
flew towards it with a loud whirr and un- 
wittingly dashed against the signboard and 
jarred herself terribly. Having broken her 
wings by the blow, she fell to the ground and 
was caught by one of the bystanders. 

“Zeal should not outrun discretion,” 

THE MAN AND HIS TWO SWEETHEARTS 


“A middle-aged man, whose hair had be- 
gun to turn grey, courted two women at the 
same time. One of them was young; and 
the other, well advanced in years. The 
elder woman, ashamed to be courted by a 
man younger than herself, made a point, 
whenever her admirer visited her, to pull out 
some portion of his black hairs. The 
younger, on the contrary, not wishing to 
become the wife of an old man, was equally 
zealous in removing every grey hair she could 
find. Thus it came to pass, that between 
them both he very soon found that he had 
not a hair left on his head. 

“Those who seek to please everybody please 
nobody.” 

In summing up our thoughts on the money 
management of our national household, a 
much younger man than Aesop put it more 
succinctly. Benjamin Franklin said, “He 
that goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing.“ 


Byron Fish Describes Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday. March 4, 1963 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
good friend, Byron Fish, literally had 
millions of interested readers looking over 
his shoulder as he sat down to describe 
the scenic beauty of Washington State 
for the March issue of Reader's Digest 
magazine. 

Of course, he had much to write about, 
and I ask unanimous consent to have 
both the Digest’s publicity story and 
Byron Fish's article entered in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Drarsr ARTICLE Praisrs WASHINGTON STATE 
SCENERY 

Washington State is described as “a 

breathtaking, eye-widening collection of 
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topographical amazements” in a six-page 
article in the March issue of the Reader's 
Digest, largest circulating magazine in the 
world. 

Byron Fish, Seattle newspaperman and au- 
thor, wrote the article titled, “Washington 
State—America’s Scenic Storeroom.” It is 
illustrated with full color photographs made 
by Bob and Ira Spring of Mount Ranier, a 
Mount Baker ski lift, North Head Lighthouse 
at the mouth of the Columbia River and the 
Emmons Glacier. 

A specially bound copy of the issue was 
presented to Governor Albert Rosellini by 
Don Willis, of Seattle, Digest representative 
in the Northwest. The U.S. circulation of 
the magazine is more than 13 million and 
with later publication in foreign editions the 
article will appear in over 23 million copies 
in 13 languages. 

Fish, Seattle Times columnist, has been a 
member of the city council of Normandy 
Park, a Seattle suburb, since 1956 and mayor 
there since 1960, A journalism graduate of 
the University of Washington, he was a war 
correspondent in Korea and has written 300 
magazine articles. 

Bob and Ira Spring, twin brothers who live 
in Edmonds, another suburb of Seattle, have 
made more than 27,000 pictures since they 
went into photography together after World 
War II. About 15,000 have been taken in 
Washington State. 

Besides many major magazines, thelr work 
has appeared in seven books published by 
the Superior Publishing Co., of Seattle. Fish 
wrote the text for four, “Puget Sound,” “Ad- 
venturing on the Columbia,” “This Is 
Oregon” and “This Is Washington.” The last 
was drawn on for material for the current 
Digest article. 

Other books of Spring photographs are 
“High Adventure” and "Mount Ranier” with 
text by their wives, Patricia and Norma, and 
“High Worlds” with text by Harvey Manning. 
The twin brothers were born in Jamestown, 
N.Y., but moved to Shelton, Wash., as boys. 
Ira was an Alr Force photographer and Bob 
served overseas with a feld hospital in World 
War II. 

WASHINGTON State—Amenica’s SCENIC 
BTOREROOM 
(BY Byron Fish) 

It seems that when the other 47 States 
were put together—long before Alaska and 
Hawaii joined the family—the leftovers were 
stacked in the northwest corner of the land- 
scape. Result: Washington, smallest among 
Western States, is a breathtaking, eye-widen- 
ing collection of topographical amazements. 

It took some planning to fit them all in. 
There were glaciers and sand dunes, cactus, 
and bits of damp jungle growth. There was 
unused rockbound coast from New England, 
a leftover length of Grand Canyon. Also to 
be given consideration were some southern 
swamps, southwest buttes, midwest prairies 
and arctic botany—not to mention scores of 
islands and five snowcapped volcanic peaks, 
By the time the job was finished Washington 
wound up with samples of just about 
everything. 

The coast, folded into accordion pleats, 
stretches about 1,700 miles, counting what 
was placed around Puget Sound. The in- 
land sea is where most of the islands went. 
including 172 in the San Juan group. 

If you like a change of scene but don't 
like to travel long distances, consider Wash- 
ington’s Olympic Peninsula. It is a modest 
spur jutting into the Pacific, but it has as 
many changes in climate and terrain as a 
whole continent. 

The peninsula is a low platform with a 
jagged mountain range in its middle. Damp 
winds move inland from the Pacific, collide 
with the mountains and, at the highest alti- 
tude, their moisture turns to snow. This 
falls on the glaciers and keeps them alive. 
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Below the ice are alpine meadows and the 
stunted trees of timberline. Next on the 
slopes comes a belt of medium-sized trees, 
then forests of tall, heavy timber. Farther 
down in the lowlands, where it stays rela- 
tively warm and as much as 150 inches of 
rain fall per year, everything grows to giant 
size and is festooned with a southern moss. 

Thus a whole cycle of nature occurs— 
ocean moisture to iceflelds that feed rivers 
that flow back to the ocean. Their courses 
run through many zones—from subarctic 
to almost tropical growth, In few, if any, 
other places on earth does this continental 
process happen in such a small space. 

A couple of summers ago we met a pair of 
tourists who had entered Washington by 
way of Spokane, on the eastern border. As 
they drove west, they expected the low 
mountains to grow into snowtopped peaks, 
the open pine woods to change to thick for- 
ests. Instead, the trees disappeared and the 
earth flattened, first to rolling wheatfields, 
then to an irrigated plain. At the end of 
160 miles they came to brown hills, sage- 
brush, and lava-walled coulees, where they 
perspired in desert heat. 

“What's all this talk about the Evergreen 
State’?” they inquired. 

“Patience,” we reassured them. 
another 50 miles.” 

Within an hour they were beginning their 
climb over the Cascade Mountains, a cloud- 
stopping barrier that splits Washington 
north to south and creates vast differences 
in climate, natural growth, and fauna, both 
wild and human. Not even a highway 
crosses this 100-mile-wide barrier at its 
northern end. 

On each side of the big range sits a clutter 
of miscellaneous scenery. The recipe for the 
east-side mixture calls for about 50 million 
years of preparation. Boil uncountable tons 
of rock to liquid. Pour in successive layers 
until it is a mile or 2 deep. Fold the north 
part into a mass of mountains (the Kettle 
River Range and the Huckleberry Mountains, 
among others) and leave the rest flat (the 
Columbia Basin). Cool with five or six ice 
ages, melting the last one at the edge of the 
mountains. This will run off in the most 
gigantic river of all time, It will erode can- 
yons, 1,000 to 1,600 feet deep, right through 
the basin lava beds. When this flood is re- 
duced to a trickle, it will be the Columbia— 
still one of the mightiest rivers on the con- 
tinent—and it will continue relentlessly to 
cut its own gorge. 

If you wait long enough, the volcanic ash 
and lava on top of the basin will turn into 
rich soil—but a lot of good that does under 
the hot sun, without water. Turn-of-the- 
century pioneers left a scattering of beaten 
ranches as monuments to drought. 

Where to get water? Block the Columbia 
with the Grand Coulee Dam, Man’s largest 
concrete structure, it was designed eventually 
to provide enough water to irrigate 1 mil- 
lion arid acres in the basin. It produces 
the second biggest dam electric jolt in the 
Nation (almost 2 million kilowatts). And it 
also provides a never-ending tourist attrac- 
tion. 

Among the ancient byproducts of the 
Great Basin cookout are many animal and 
tree fossils in the coulee walis; and the 
world's largest petrified forest, in a State 
park at Vantage. 

As the Washington landscape varies, so do 
its people. Former Scandinavians are at 
home in the fishing boats and the lumber 
camps. Wandering cowboys have settled in 
cattle country. Midwest wheat ranchers 
have discovered soil with a record yield. 
Tarheels from North Carolina now set their 
hounds to baying after raccoons in the Cas- 
cade foothills. Even the original inhabi- 
tants could not be classified simply as “Indi- 
ans.“ Those east of the Cascades were 
plains tribes with horses, beads, and mat 


“Go on 
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lodges, who battled the settlers in approved 
TV fashion. Those on the coast were fish- 
ermen who traveled in canoes, built cedar- 
plank houses, and carved totem poles. 

In Washington, when they talk about “the 


mountain,” they mean 14,408-foot Mount 


Rainier; it rates the way Fuji does in Japan. 
Other peaks also receive due homage: in the 
north, Mount Baker; in the south, Mount 
Adams and Mount St. Helens. These are 
training ground for mountaineers who in- 
tend to conquer, peaks in northern Canada, 
Alaska, or the Himalayas. Up on the glaciers, 
skiers ski right into summer, wearing shorts 
and sunglasses. They hold a ski meet at 
Mount Baker in July. 

As is true everywhere, Washington's ur- 
ban areas are rapidly expanding. But along 
with metropolis there is still space in all 
forms—ocean and inland seas, glaciers and 
desert, mountain and plain, forest wilder- 
ness, and uninhabited islands. Perhaps no- 
where else in the world can one have such 
wide choice of natural treasures, so quickly. 


A Memo to USDA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following open 
letter from Mr. Charles F. Morgan, Jr., 
Sumner, Iowa, to Mr. John Duncan, 
Under Secretary of Agriculture, USDA, 
which appeared in the March 2, 1963 
issue of the Iowa Farm Bureau Spokes- 
man: 


A Memo TO USDA 


From: Charles F. Morgan, Jr., Sumner, Iowa. 
To: John Duncan, Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, USDA. 

Whereas, the USDA, under Orville Free- 
man, has seen fit to pursue a philosophy of 
flat pricing of corn by areas in our Nation, 
accomplishing this, by the governmental 
use of reduced rail rates under section 22 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, we therefore 
make a protest of contention that such 
action is Socialistic in nature and completely 
rejects the recognition of free markets: 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we in good faith and in 
a line of reasoning in direct correlation 
with your philosophies, do hereby and 
now request that USDA give careful 
thought and consideration to the below pro- 
jection and if possible react favorably to our 
approach in the interest of more complete 
Government-planned agriculture. 

Whereas, the USDA has seen fit to provide 
for the South Atlantic region of the United 
States to receive a discriminatory price con- 
cession on corn of approximately 4 cents per 
bushel and; 

Whereas, this South Atlantic region, which 
is your home region, Mr. Duncan, now raises 
approximately 11 million turkeys, your price 
discrimination will save the South Atlantic 
turkey growers about one-half million dol- 
lars in cost of production; and 

Whereas, the mean temperature of Iowa 
is 48 degrees Fahrenheit and the mean tem- 
perature of Georgia is 64 degrees Fahrenheit, 
thus a differential of 16 degrees Fahrenheit 
and, therefore, such temperature differential 
causes Iowa turkey growers to disburse 5 
cents per poult as a brooding expense of fuel 
versus an approximate 2 cents per poult fuel 
expense in Georgia, and 
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Further, in yiew of the fact that some 
9 million turkeys are grown in Iowa, we 
feel that in order to better socialize turkey 
growing, that your department of the USDA 
should take steps to disburse in two equal 
payments $180,000 (difference between cost 
of brooding in Iowa and the cost of brooding 
in the South Atlantic region), made payable 
to Iowa turkey growers. 

Further, whereas, the sun shines in Iowa 
only 210 days per year but the same sun 
shines 270 days per year in Georgia we pro- 
ject to your consideration a proposal whereby 
Iowa turkey growers are compensated for 
vitamin D (sunshine vitamin) which we 
must purchase and which, of course, adds to 
our expense of growing turkeys, but which 
‘the State of Georgia gets more of free from 
nature's source, the sun. 

Furthermore, whereas, it is a reasonable 
premise to assume that such temperature and 
climatic variables do exist, would it not be 
feasible for the USDA to take immediate 
steps to see whether or not, in line with good 
planned agricultural economics, it might be 
possible to see if we could change, by meth- 
ods and means now unknown, the climatic 
conditions of our universe so that we can 
more nearly approach the Utopia of complete 
Government planned agriculture? 

I trust that this letter will convey to you 
the message that we farm people who are 
actively engaged in agriculture are aware 
and cognizant of all the actions of your 
department and we will continue to search 
diligently for your motives. 


The Basis of European Economic 
Growth: A German View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, a myth 
being fostered by the Kennedy adminis- 
tration is that deficit financing has been 
largely responsible for the rapid rates of 
growth experienced by leading Western 
European nations in the 1950's. ) 

An editorial in the December 5 Wall 
Street Journal quotes Dr. Hermann Abs, 
managing director of Frankfurt's 
Deutsch Bank, who explodes this notion. 
Dr. Abs makes clear that neither the 
Federal or State budgets of West Ger- 
many were in deficit positions during 
the last decade. On the contrary, he 
said, West Germany’s phenomenal 
growth resulted largely from Govern- 
ment programs of special depreciation 
allowances to basic industries for invest- 
ment purposes and tax measures, in- 
cluding a substantial reduction in corpo- 
ration taxes on distributed profits. In 
addition, the Central Bank’s credit pol- 
icy was extremely conservative and re- 
stricted. When Germany did adopt 
more liberal policies, Dr, Abs said, an 
immediate slowdown in her growth rate 
was noted, and industrial profit margins 
dropped substantially. In the words of 
Dr. Abs, a so-called liberal policy was a 
fundamental mistake. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert 
this editorial from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal in the Recorp: 
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AN Answer FROM ABROAD 


One of the more fashionable ideas around 
Washington of late has been the doctrine 
that the tremendous postwar recovery of 
Europe has been due to the comparatively 
large deficit-financing of nations like France 
and West Germany. 

The popularity of this doctrine is under- 
standable. It would provide a nice ration- 
alization for the still bigger U.S. Govern- 
ment deficits which, from the looks of things, 
we are going to get anyway, What better 
retort to stubborn objectors than to be able 
to say, See what wonderful things big defi- 
cits did for the prosperity of Europe? 

Well, the doctrine is neither factually ac- 
curate nor logically persuasive, but because 
of the differences between U.S. and European 
bookkeeping its advocates have been able to 
muddy up the waters. So it's useful now 
to have one of the leading bankers of West 
Germany inject some refreshing clarity into 
the discussion. 

Speaking for his own country, Dr. Her- 
mann Abs, managing director of Frankfurt's 
Deutsche Bank, told the American Bankers 
Association convention that for the past 
decade “neither the Federal nor the state 
budgets were in deficit positions—whatever 
accounting methods one might apply. On 
the contrary, there were often surpluses in- 
stead, and yet Germany had one of the most 
outstanding rates of economic growth within 
Europe between the years 1959 and 1960.” 

So much for the alleged fact that the Ger- 
mans did all they did by virtue of virtuous 
deficits. To what, then, can one attribute 
West Germany's phenomenal growth record? 

Dr. Abs is no simple-minded man in search 
of a single answer. He notes many contribut- 
ing factors, from the U.S. aid extended to 
West German after the war to the restraint 
exercised by trade unions (refreshing thought 
there, too) in their demands for higher 
wages unrelated to productivity. He gives 
credit, too, to government planning and as- 
sistance. 

But it was government planning with a 
difference. A decade ago the German Gov- 
ernment granted special depreciation allow- 
ances to basic industries for investment pur- 
poses. Special tax measures were adopted 
for industrial concerns, Including a substan- 
tial reduction in corporation taxes on dis- 
tributed profits. 

Meanwhile, says Dr. Abs, “the credit policy 
of the Central Bank in those years was ex- 
tremely conservative and restricted.” And 
he adds that “if there had been deficit spend- 
ing in Germany at that time, most likely 
excessive price increases, on all fronts like 
those in the subsidized building or housing 
sector, would not have been avoidable.” 

If this correlation of a “conservative and 
restricted” money policy with rapid economic 
growth seems shocking to the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers, they must be 
even more stunned by Dr. Abs’ account of 
what happened when Germany did briefly 
flirt with more liberal policies. 

By 1960 Germany had gotten so prosperous 
it was embarrassing and had brought on the 
problem of a surplus in its balance of pay- 
ments. So the Government lowered interest 
rates, revalued the mark and “instead of 
slowing down Government spending” in- 
creased it to a peak—partly, Dr. Abs suggests, 
to help the government win an election, a 
thing not unheard of in this country. 

All this was a “fundamental mistake“ and 
the result was a slowdown in the growth rate, 
a decline in the profit margins of industry 
with a consequent drop in new investments 
and new difficulties for German industries 
in foreign trade. 

Dr. Abs said his knowledge was “too lim- 
ited” to inject himself into the U.S. argu- 
ment about the virtues of deficit financing, 
But for Americans less inhibited about their 
conclusions from the German experience, 
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he did offer the lesson of his own country. 
spending,” he said, “if applied 
during the period of 1950 to 1960, would 
have prevented the German economy to grow 
as it did grow.” 
We hope the Council of Economic Advisers 
was listening. 


“The United Nations in Crisis: Cuba and 
the Congo”—An. Address by Richard 
N. Gardner, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State for International Organization 
Affairs, Before the 1963 Mid-Atlantic 
Model General Assembly, Washington, 
D.C., February 23, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the text of an ad- 
dress by Richard N. Gardner, the able 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
International Organization Affairs, 
which was delivered before the Mid- 
Atlantic Model General Assembly held 


at Washington, D.C., on February 23, 


1963. 3 
The text of Mr. Gardner's address fol- 
lows: 
Tue UNITED NATIONS IN Crisis: CUBA AND 
THE CONGO 


I don't know which group causes us the 
most trouble in Washington these days—the 
uncritical admirers of the United Nations or 
the uncritical opponents of the United Na- 
tions. 

When I say uncritical admirers of the 
United Nations, I mean those people who are 
always writing us to say: “Naughty boys— 
you have bypassed the U.N.” They want the 
United Nations to do everything. 

These people remind me of the tribal chief 
who came to the General Assembly some 
years ago to complain that the British were 
oppressing him because they would not let 
him keep his 100 wives. One veteran U.N. 
delegate rose in his full dignity and said: 
“This is not a fit subject for the United 
Nations. Let this man keep his 100 wives— 
and let the ravages of nature teach him the 
error of his ways.” J 

The uncritical opponents of the United 
Nations are those who are never satisfied no 
matter what the U.N. does. I have in mind 
one critic who wrote me 3 months ago to 
say that the United Nations was a failure 
because it was too weak to deal with 
Tshombe. Now he is writing to complain 
that the U.N. Is too strong and has become 
a “superstate.” 

Like the uncritical admirers, the uncritical 
opponents of the U.N. feel under no obliga- 
tion to base their opinions on facts. As Ste- 
phen Leacock said: It's not what people 
don’t know that causes all the trouble, it's 
what they do know that ain't so.” 

We in Washington try to steer a course be- 
tween these two extremes. We look upon the 
United Nations in a hard and practical way 
as a means of promoting our national self- 
interest. This statement should not shock 
anyone, because this is the way that other 
countries look upon the United Nations—as 
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a means of promoting their own national 
self-interest. 

The United Nations is not a substitute for 
national interest, but rather a place where 
nations work together to promote their na- 
tional interests on those matters where they 
cannot get adequate results by acting alone. 

These general observations are familiar to 
you. Let us test them in two of the great 
crises of the last year: Cuba and the Congo. 

> THE CUBAN CRISIS 

The Cuban crisis was a particularly elo- 
quent illustration of the U.N.’s threefold val- 
ue to the United States as a place for debate, 
negotiation, and action—once the power and 
determination of the United States and its 
mig had been demonstrated in the quaran- 

e 

As a place for debate, the United Nations 
enabled us to build support for our Cuban 
policy in the most dramatic and effective 
way. You will all remember what Mr. Zorin 
said before millions on TV—that the Soviets 
had no need to put missiles into Cuba and 
that the U.S. evidence of the missilesites was 
manufactured by the CIA. We countered by 
showing pictures of the missile sites in the 
Security Council. Shortly thereafter Khru- 
shchev admitted the presence of the missiles 
and agreed to withdraw them. 

This public exposure of Soviet duplicity 
had a tremendous impact in building sup- 
port for the quarantine and other aspects of 
our Cuban policy. Even though the Cuban 
matter was considered in the Security Coun- 
cll, it affected the course of the General As- 
sembly and turned the general opinion of 
mankind In our favor on a number of other 
subjects. We could not have achieved this 
result with anything like such success if we 
had been obliged to show our pictures and 
tell our story separately in 109 different 
countries. 

As a place for negotiation, the United 
Nations was scarcely less important to us. 
The Secretary-General served as a useful 
go-between in negotiations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

To begin with he helped avoid an armed 
clash at sea between the Soviets and our- 
selves when he proposed that Soviet ships 
stay clear of our quarantine fleet. If the 
Soviets needed an out, they could find it in 
responding to a U.N. appeal, and not ad- 
mitting publicly they were responding to 
US. power. 

As a place for action, the United Nations 
demonstrated its potential for the future. 
Khrushchev agreed to U.N. inspection on 
the spot. He could never have agreed to 
U.S. inspection. Then Castro refused and 
branded Communist Cuba as unwilling to 
cooperate with the world peace organiza- 
tion. 

The fact that the United Nations was will- 
ing and able to perform the inspection role 
in Cuba and that this was agreed to be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union had a twofold value: the United 
Nations demonstrated a potential of con- 
siderable importance for the future, and 
Castro was put in the position of defying 
not just U.S. inspection but U.N. inspec- 
tion, thereby leaving inspection to our own 
resources, 

THE CONGO CRISIS 


Let us turn now from Cuba to the Congo. 
Some people still ask: What is the United 
Nations doing in the Congo and why is the 
United States supporting it? 

To answer this question it is useful to 
recall the choice that confronted ‘the 
United States in the Congo in the sum- 
mer of 1960. The alternatives open to the 
United States were clear. 

We could do nothing—in which case the 
Congo would wallow in chaos and bloodshed 
and the Soviet bloc would be free to move in 
to pick up the remains, 
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We could intervene directly—and trigger a 
confrontation in the heart of Africa of the 
great powers—a confrontation which could 
lead to another “Spanish civil war“ and be 
the prelude to a wider conflict. 

Or we could do what we in fact did—give 
assistance to the Congo through the United 
Nations. 

I think the judgment of history will be 
that the use of the United Nations in the 
Congo was the least dangerous of the three 
dangerous alternatives confronting the 
United States and the world at large in the 
summer of 1960, 

Most Americans recognize the merit of 
these arguments. Yet a number of specific 
questions about the Congo are stil] raised. 

LEGALITY OF U.N. ACTION IN CONGO 


Some people ask: Was the United Nations 
action in the Congo legal? The answer is 
yes, for three reasons: 

First, the Government of the Congo asked 
for the United Nations to come in. 

Second, the Security Council authorized 
the U.N, to go in with a mandate to main- 
tain law and order—a mandate which was 
subsequently expanded into a mandate to 
prevent civil war, protect the Congo's terri- 
torial integrity, and remove the foreign mer- 
cenaries. 

Third, the military actions of the U.N. 
force were taken in pursuit of these man- 
dates and in self-defense. 

It is well to remember that the recent 
fighting which culminated in the end of the 
secession of Katanga began on Christmas eve 
when drunken Katangese soldiers attacked a 
U.N. command post. This was the culmina- 
tion of a long series of harassments of the 
U.N. soldiers designed to cut them off from 
one another and from their supplies and 
communications. 

I think it is a generally accepted principle 
of both domestic and international law that 
a cop who is lawfully on the beat has a right 
to defend himself against attack. 

As a part of this legal question, there are 
people who ask: Isn't this intervention in 
the internal affairs of the Congo? The an- 
swer is no again, for at least two reasons: 

First, the Congo asked for the U.N. to come 
in. 

Second, this was not an internal matter— 
there was a clear threat to international 
peace and security because of the actual or 
potential involvement of outside powers. 

Still other people ask: Doesn't this violate 
traditional United States support for the 
principle of self-determination? The an- 
swer is no, for at least three reasons: 

First, there is no absolute principle of 
self-determination. We fought a civil war 
to deny it. We have recognized both at 
home and abroad the dangers of Balkiniza- 
tion. Suppose the mayor of a Texas town 
which happened to have most of the oil in 
Texas decided to secede from the State and 
take the oil with him. I don’t suppose that 
would be permitted by the people of Texas 
or by the people of the United States. The 
application of the principle of self-determi- 
nation in the Congo without any qualifi- 
cation would mean the creation of some 20 
tribal states and the disintegration of the 
whole into disorder and chaos. 

Second, even according to the standards 
of self-determination, Tshombe could not 
pretend to speak for the Katanga. As you 
know, he was the leader of the Lunda tribe, 
one of several tribes in Katanga, The Lun- 
das are a minority in numbers and occupy 
less than half of the land area of Katanga. 
Tshombe is strongly opposed by the Baluba 
tribe In the north. In the only popular elec- 
tion in Katanga, his party gained only 25 
seats in a 60-seat assembly. The parliamen- 
tary group which supported him during the 
last 2 years was a rump parliament lacking 
full Baluba representation. We may also 
note that the United Nations forces were 
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greeted with open arms when they entered 
Jadotvllle and Kolwezi in the heart of 
Tshombe’s tribal area. 

Third, Tshombe was estopped from plead- 
ing the principle of self-determination when 
he agreed to accept a single Congolese state. 
He did this at the Brussels roundtable con- 
ference of January 1960, before the Belgians 
left. He has done it on numerous occasions 
since. He did it as recently as last fall when 
he accepted the conciliation plan of the 
United Nations, 


THE CONGO AND MISSISSIPPI 


There are people who will concede all 
these things but say: Very well, but where 
will this United Nations business stop? Isn't 
the Congo # precedent for the U.N. going 
into Mississippi?” 

The answer is 
reasons: 

First, we would not ask the United Nations 
to come into Mississippi. 

Second, if others insisted on bringing the 
U.N, into Mississippi, we could prevent this 
from getting the necessary votes. 

Third, by no stretch of the imagination 
can the situation in Mississippi be regarded 
as a threat to international peace and 
security. 

Finally, there are those who are satisfied on 
these legal and moral questions, but ask: 
“Wouldn't our national interest have been 
served better by supporting Tshombe?” 
The answers is “No” because— 

The central government under Adoula is 
moderate and pro-Western. 

Tshombe supporters have been working 
with the leftists to destroy the central gov- 
ernment, 

Tshombe had no support in black Africa 
and very little anywhere else. No country 
has ever recognized Katanga separatism. 

The secession of Katanga under Tshombe 
would have ended moderate government in 
the Congo and would have precipitated the 
disintegration of the country into tribal 
groupings with maximum opportunity for 
the Communists to come in. 

In short, the efforts of Tshombe to set up 
a separate regime in Katanga played into the 
hands of communism. 

Now the military phase of the U.N. opera- 
tion in the Congo has passed. The phase of 
nation building has begun. A U.S. mission 
to the Congo under Harlan Cleveland, As- 
sistant Secretary of State for International 
Organization Affairs, has just returned with 
proposals for the economic reconstruction of 
the Congo under U.N. auspices. In the eco- 
nomic tasks ahead for the Congo the United 
Nations can play a role which no single na- 
tion could play alone without compromising 
Congolese independence and making the 
Congoda subject of cold war controversy. 


U.N. SPECIAL FUND AND CUBA 


The moral of this story is not that the 
United Nations is perfect. Indeed, there are 
a number of things that are done at the 
U.N. with which we do not agree. During 
the last 2 weeks we have had a dramatic il- 
lustration of this in the decision of the U.N. 
Special Fund to proceed—albeit on a tenta- 
tive basis—with an agricultural research 
project in Cuba. 

This project was approved by the Govern- 
ing Council of the Special Pund in May 1961. 
It calls for an allocation of $1,157,000 from 
the Special Fund to assist in the expansion 
of an agricultural experimental station in 
Santiago de la Vegas. 

The U.S. Government did everything con- 
sistent with the UN. Charter to oppose 
this project. We oppose any source of aid 
and comfort to the Castro regime. We ar- 
gued that special fund assistance to Cuba 
at this time could not be justified under the 
economic and technical criteria of the Spe- 
cial Fund's charter, in view of the chaos 
in Cuban agriculture which has resulted 
from the application of Communist tech- 
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niques and the subordination of the eco- 
nomic and social welfare of the Cuban peo- 
ple to the narrow political aims of the 
Castro regime. 

Our arguments, I am sorry to say, did 
not receive the necessary support in the 
Governing Council. Mr. Paul Hoffman, the 
Managing Director of the Fund, concluded 
that he had no choice but to proceed with 
the project on a tentative basis. In the 
next few months he will send several experts 
to determine whether or not conditions in 
Cuba will permit the project to proceed 
and it is possible that the actual operation 
of the project will not go forward when 
representatives of the Fund have the op- 
portunity to take an up-to-date reading 
of conditions on the spot. 

The Special Fund project in Cuba is an 
example of a U.N. action with which we do 
not agree. But it is well in these matters 
to keep our eyes on the big picture. The 
Special Fund, like all U.N. economic agen- 
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ang decisions on political grounds. The 
failure of other U.N. members to support 
us in our opposition to the Cuban project 
came not out of any solicitude for Cuba 
but out of the fear that stopping this proj- 
ect would jeopardize other projects to which 
the Soviet Union and other countries have 
objected. The fund has 11 projects 
totaling $7.5 million in Korea, Vietnam, and 
free China which the Soviets do not like 
and which are being carried out today 
despite their misgiving. : 

The fact is that the U.N, Special Fund 
has been a great asset to the free world 
through its efforts to promote the material 
basis for free institutions. Even on the nar- 
rowest of political calculations the free world 
has got more out of the Special Fund than 
it has put in, while the reverse is true of the 
Communist bloc. 

The bloc countries have contributed some 
$7 million to the Special Fund; with this 
project in Cuba added to two previous proj- 
ects in Poland they will have received $3 
million in return. If you add Yugoslavia, 
Communist contributions add up to $8 mil- 
lion, projects In Communist countries to $6 
million. Out of the 288 Special Fund proj- 
ects so far authorized, 282 have been in non- 
Communist countries. In financial terms, 
some $248 million of the grand total of $254 
million of Fund projects—over 97 percent— 
go to the non-Communist world. 

It would be tragic if our dissatisfaction 
with the project in Cuba were to destroy our 
support for the Special Fund. It would be 
the height of folly to sacrifice the 97 percent 
of its work we do like for the 3 percent we 
do not like. We do not bench a baseball 
player who is batting .970, nor fire a football 
coach because he loses one game in thirty. 

The price of participating in any political 
institution is that you cannot get your way 
all of the time. We cannot expect to get our 
way all of the time in the United Nations. 
There will be entries on the debit as well as 
on the credit side of the ledger. The central 
question is whether the credits exceed the 
debits—whether looking at the balance 
sheet as a whole the institution is making 
a net contribution to our national interest. 
The U.S. Government continues to believe 
that the answer to that question is over- 
whelmingly in the affirmative. 

~ TO STRENGTHEN THE UNITED NATIONS 

Let me stress once again, however, that 
we are not entirely satisfied with the United 
Nations. We want to make it better. 

In specific terms, we want to— 

Strengthen the independence of the Sec- 
retariat against the attacks of the Soviet 
Union who have never accepted article 100 
in principle or in practice. 

Improve the method of financing peace- 


keeping operations and make defaulting 
members pay up. 
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Increase the efficiency of the U.N.’s eco- 
nomic and social work, particularly through 
more effective coordination of the special- 
ized agencies. 

Strengthen the U.N.'s capacity to settle 
future disputes—first, through preventive 
diplomacy to keep disputes from erupting 
Into violence and, second, through peace- 
keeping actions to contain those disputes 
from widening into a global confilct. 

In this last ambition, we must learn from 
the Congo experience to strengthen the 
U. Nes future peacekeeping operations. We 
must improve the training, supply, financing. 
intelligence, public relations, and command 
and control of U.N. military operations. 

We want to do these latter things not 
only for their own sake but as a means of 
promoting general and complete disarm- 
ament. For the fact is that nations will 
never be willing to eliminate or even radi- 
cally reduce their arms until they have some 
substitute means of protecting their terri- 
torial integrity and defending their vital 
interest. 

In an age when the Soviet Union and the 
United States have in their arsenals weapons 
each of which have the destructive power of 
all the bombs dropped in the Second World 
War, in an age when we face the prospect 
that no matter how many weapons one side 
might build neither side could escape un- 
imaginable destruction in a nuclear holo- 
caust—in such an age there is no rational 
alternative but to develop a civilized system 
of collective security under the aegis of the 
United Nations. 

In Cuba, in the Congo, and elsewhere, the 
United Nations has acted—in the words of 
a distinguished commentator—not as a world 
superstate, but as a world public utility. 
If it did not exist. it would have to be 
invented. 


GOP Economy Drive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
first newspaper comments on the Repub- 
lican appropriations committee task 
force to reduce the Federal budget is an 
excellent column by Peter Edson which 
I wish to include with my remarks. 

As Mr. Edson points out, we hope to 
have the support of economy-minded 
Members from both sides of the aisle, for 
we hope that the citizens generally and 
the Members of Congress are not di- 
vided along partisan lines when they 
view with apprehension the constant in- 
crease in Government spending. 

The Edson article follows: 

GOP Economy Drive 
(By Peter Edson) 

Spearhead for the Republican drive to cut 
from $10 to 815 billion from President Ken- 
nedy’s $108 billion budget for next year is 
Representative. Frank T. Bow, of Canton, 
Ohio, and other GOP members of the House 
Appropriations Committee. 

Representative Bow and his group will op- 
erate under Republican congressional lead- 
ers but they will seek support for their 
budget cutting from economy-minded Demo- 


crats. Republicans realize they can't succeed 
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in this operation without Democratic votes. 
But they played this coalition crisscross 
game in cutting Truman administration 
budgets in the 80th Congress and they think 
they can do it again. 

If the Republicans and their Democratic 
kindred spirits can make major cuts in next 
year’s budget, they believe it will help justify 
the tax cut both parties want. But the 
President's tax reform program is left out of 
the operation. 

Maurice Stans, President Eisenhower's last 
Budget Bureau Director, has done the re- 
search job and compiled the figures which 
will be used as basis for the Republican- 
planned cuts. Mr. Stans will not take an 
active part in the operation but stay in the 
background as an adviser. 

During the past month or so he has been 
commuting from his Los Angeles home to 
Washington while making an item-by-item 
and line-by-line analysis of the Kennedy 
budget, 

Cutting the President's request for $108 
billion in new obligational authority by from 
$10 to $15 billion would mean an $83 to $98 
billion new obligational authority, The re- 
sulting cut in spending for the year begin- 
ning next July 1 would be from 84 to 86 
billion. This would make an administrative 
expenditure budget of from $93 to $95 billion 
in place of the President's $99 billion. 

Possible economies suggested by Mr. Stans 
do not represent an across-the-board per- 
centage cut. Reductions are considered pos- 
sible for every major item in the budget, 
however, including even national defense and 
exploration of our outer space. 

While no figures have been given out, it is 
believed that defense cuts will be sought at 
& little lower percentage figure than for most 
of the civilian agencies. For smaller agen- 
cles, where cuts of less than $500,000 are 
considered possible, they are indicated as 
nominal and no great effort will be made to 
pare them down. 

The space program would definitely be 
cut back so as to slow down the program 
and bring it under tighter, more efficient 
control. The expressed idea is to take the 
frenzy out of the present crash program. 
The $40 billion estimated total cost of put- 
ting men on the moon would remain. 
Whether the mission would be accomplished 
by 1970 or maybe 1975 isn't considered im- 
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One of the points Republicans are em- 
phasizing in planning these cuts is that they 
will not result in an austere budget. 

Their idea is to stop budget growth for a 
few years and stabilize expenditures so that 
the economy can catch up. If this isn't done, 
Republicans say the budget won't be bal- 
anced for years. 

They point out that President Eisenhower 
submitted an 681 billion new obligational 
authority budget for fiscal 1962, President 
Kennedy's $108 billion budget for 1964 is a 
34-percent increase in 2 years. 

“What we need," says one Republican, 18 
an adding machine on the President's desk 
so he can keep track of the cost of all the 
new programs he is asking for.” 

The Republicans want to stop nonemer- 
gency public works and put a moratorium on 
new projects not essential to security. Gov- 
ernment construction—$7 billion in 1962 is 
estimated at $9 billion for 1964 under the 
Kennedy budget. 

Government civilian employment would be 
cut back by the GOP economy drive, but it 
is said this will not endanger national se- 
curity or public welfare. The idea is to cut 
the planned 600,000 increase of Government 

from 2.5 to 2.7 million military 
and 2.3 to 2.6 million civilians by June 30, 
1964. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Cessna Aircraft Co., of Wichita Kans., 
last week achieved an important mile- 
stone in its history when it delivered its 
50,000th airplane. It is appropriate that 
we recognize the achievements of this 
aircraft company for it has grown into 
the world’s largest manufacturer of busi- 
ness, pleasure and utility aircraft in the 
true American tradition of free enter- 
prise: 

It was Clyde V. Cessna, a farmer-me- 
chanic from Kansas, who founded this 
company in 1927. Cessna built his first 
airplane in 1911 and for the next 16 
years barnstormed through the Midwest, 
making constant modifications on his 
original aircraft during the off seasons. 

From this modest beginning, Cessna 
has grown to its place of prominence in 
the American aviation industry. Dwane 
L. Wallace became president and general 
manager of the company in 1936. Only 
one other firm in the Nation has had a 
total production of more than 50,000 
aircraft. 

In addition to its prominent role in 
the private plane market, Cessna has 
made important contributions to the 
military posture of our Nation. During 
World War I the United States and 
Royal Canadian Air Forces purchased 
5,402 twin-engine T-50 Bobcats and 750 
gliders were built by Cessna at its Hutch- 
inson, Kans., plant for the Normandy 
invasion. 

The Korean war again brought Cessna 
into manufacture of military products. 
Today it continues to serve as a parts 
subcontractor for several of this Na- 
tion’s major weapons systems. The 
company’s military division is producing 
the twin-jet T-37, which is the first air- 
plane in which the U.S. Air Force 
student pilots receive flight training; 
the O-1E—L-19E—liaison-observation 
plane, more than 3,300 of which have 
been delivered to the U.S, Army since 
1950; and the transporter-erector con- 
tainer for the Minuteman missile. 

The Cessna story exemplifies the 
strength of the free enterprise system in 
America. It is a story of determined 
and aggressive effort by both manage- 
ment and employees working together. 
Hard work and perseverance have re- 
sulted in Cessna’s prominence in the 
aircraft industry. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Evening Eagle 
& Beacon published February 25, 1963: 

Cessna’s IMPORTANT MILESTONE 

Behind the announcement that Cessna 
Aircraft Co., will deliver its 50,000th air- 
plane today is a story of remarkable achieve- 
ment over the years by a few men who per- 
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sisted with their business dreams even when 
prospects for success were dim. ` 

In 1931 business conditions were bad, for 
airplane makers as well as everybody else. 
Clyde Cessna’s company was only 4 years old 
when it had to close its doors; but through 
1931, 1932, and 1933 the pioneer Wichita alr- 
plane builder and his son, Eldon, talked 
stockholders into keeping thelr plant so it 
could open again when conditions permitted. 
For a time gliders were bullt, along with a 
few experimental planes. 

In the mid-1930's, when Dwane Wallace 
took over ownership and management, the 
company began its long, uphill climb. By 
World War II it was ready to perform in a 
major way for the U.S. war effort, turning 
out 5,402 T-50 Bobcat twin-engine trainers 
for the Army Air Corps. 

Again, after war production ceased, the 
future looked dark. From $70 million in 
sales in 1943 (all military), the company's 
sales fell to $6 million in 1946. So, the 
company turned to other products, particu- 
larly furniture. 


But perseverance and hard work kept the 


company going when others were giving up, 
and by 1952 the furniture production could 
be halted, for military and civilian aircraft 
production again was picking up. Since 
then, the climb has been steadily upward, 
until now Cessna is the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of aircraft. 

Wichitans salute Cessna and Dwane Wal- 
lace and all the stockholders and 5,000-plus 
employees who have reached an important 
milestone on this day. 


Noted Scientist Dr. von Karman Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent has recently awarded the new U.S. 
National Science Medal to Theodore von 
Karman. Dr. von Karman is a great 
scientist and one of our most useful 
citizens. His aerodynamic theories have 
meant much to the progress of aviation 
and space exploration. He is partic- 
ularly revered at Arnold Engineering De- 
velopment Center, which is in the dis- 
trict I have the honor to represent in 
the Congress, and which is one of the 
Nation’s major aerodynamic research 
centers. Dr. von Karman has contrib- 
uted much to scientific research at this 
important Center of the U.S. Air Force. 
In fact, the Air Force has designated one 
of its important test facilities as the Von 
Karman Test Chamber at Arnold Center 
in Tennessee. 

Mr. Speaker, the Christian Science 
Monitor in a recent editorial has praised 
Dr. von Karman for his outstanding work 
and congratulates him on his receipt of 
the National Science Medal. I join in 
congratulating Dr. von Karman and un- 
der unanimous consent, I include the 
editorial in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

Von KARMAN Sets A STANDARD 

We congratulate Theodore von Karman on 
receipt of the U.S. new National Science 
Medal. 
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Yet, in so doing, we also realize that it Is 
he who lends honor and stature to the award 
by becoming its first recipient. 

The Hungarian-born, naturalized Amer- 
ican citizen ranks among the scientific giants 
of our time. His aerodynamic theories are 
fundamental to the air age. 

As President Kennedy aptly observed in 
making the award, there is “no one else who 
so completely represents all areas involved 
in this medal—science, engineering, and 
education.” 

Authorized by Congress in 1959, up to 20 
such medals a year can be granted to bestow 
national honor for outstanding scientific 
achievement. We are glad to see this chan- 
nel for recognition begin to be used. 

In selecting the much-honored aerody- 
namicist as the first medalist, the President 
has marked the award as one of great dis- 
tinction. Future medalists, even though they 
may not have the long-established fame of 
a Von Karman, will know that the standard 
of achievement for which they are honored 
is high. 

With this precedent established, the White 
House now should quickly seek out others 
deserving of the award whether they already 
have some formal professional recognition 
or not. 

Vigorous yet tasteful use of the authority 
to grant a number of medals each year would 
do much to encourage a high level of Amer- 
ican scientific endeavor. 


District of Columbia Schools and 
Their Prospects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Sat- 
urday edition of the Washington Post 
editorialized on the condition of the pub- 
lic schools in the District of Columbia. 
I wish to commend this editorial to the 
attention of my colleagues, and ask that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

SHAME! SHAME! SHAME! 


Washington now has before it a full, 
focused picture of its public schools. The 
picture is presented in Superintendent Carl 
Hansen's latest report: “Our Schools and 
Their Prospects.” It is a picture which can 
be looked at only with bitter shame and 
consternation and dismay. 

The report convicts this community of 
callous neglect of its children, There is not 
a category in which the schools are not in- 
adequate to the children’s needs. The re- 
port is prickly with damning statistics. 
Forty percent of the elementary school 
buildings in the system are more than half 
a century old. Three out of four elementary 
schoolchildren are in buildings taxed be- 
yond their efficient capacity, There are now 
2,648 students on double shifts. More than 
two-thirds of the elementary students are 
in classes with more than 30 students, 19,566 
in classes of 35 or more, A third of the 
system's teachers are temporary—that is, 
not fully qualified. Counselors, clerical 
help, librarians, psychiatrists, special class- 
room teachers are tragically lacking through- 
out the system. 

If such conditions were disclosed in any 
self-governing community, the elected 
school board responsible for them would be 
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thrown out of office at the next election. But 
the school board here is not responsible 
for them. Neither is the superintendent, 
He has pointed time and time again to the 
desperate needs of the school system. And 
the school board has given him support. 
The District Commissioners, it is fair to 
say, have done what little they can to help, 
But the truth is they are all helpless. 

The blame for the current situation must 
be laid at the door of a Congress which 
refused to let the District of Columbia cope 
with its own problems and refuses at the 
same time to deal with those problems ef- 
fectively. Members of the Congress, large- 
ly indifferent to District affairs, have al- 
lowed the children of this community to be 
despoiled and cheated—have allowed the 
House District Committee to treat these 
children as pawns in a wicked game designed 
to prove that desegregation cannot suc- 
cecd. 

The evils, inequities, and inadequacies of 
the District schools are breeding Juvenile de- 
linquency and racial strife and social de- 
cay. To discuss local school problems in 
terms of whether to administer corporal 
punishment to the victims of these prob- 
lems is to waste time on an irrelevancy. 

The schools are producing troubled chil- 
dren far faster than the rod or whip can 
subdue them. By withholding from children 
in desperate need the healing help which 
modern understanding of childhood could 
provide, by denying to children from wretch- 
edly deprived homes the kind of teaching 
that could foster their mative gifts, by 
threatening to crush instead of assuage a 
rebelliousness the children themselves can- 
not understand, against conditions they had 
no share in creating, by offering hostility 
where only kindness can avail, Washington 
is generating its own destruction as a com- 
munity. 

The children in Washington's schools are 
Washington's children. Washington is re- 
sponsible for them. If they are delinquent, 
it is the community's delinquency that has 
helped to make them so. Let us stop trying 
to punish them for our sins and let us begin 
instead to demand for them their birth- 
right as Americans, 


William Attwood, Ambassador to 


Guinea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States is fortunate in having Wil- 
liam Attwood as its Ambassador to 
Guinea. Guinea, part of Franch speak- 
ing Africa, is a young country. It has 
had its share of troubles, as any vibrant, 
new nation does, but it has met those 
difficulties sensibly and courageously. 

The Communists early mounted a 
drive in Guinea, and for awhile the new 
government and the forces of modera- 
tion in Guinea were in peril. But the 
Soviets overplayed their hand. Their 
Communist front runners unmasked 
themselves and revealed that you don't 
get Soviet aid without Soviet Commu- 
The Communists understi- 
mated the intelligence of the people of 
Guinea, and they underestimated the 
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toughness and effectiveness of Ambassa- 
dor William Attwood. 

Ambassador Attwood, fluent in French 
and long accustomed to living in other 
lands, has toured every inch of Guinea 
and has won the country’s admiration 
and respect. The Ambassador’s lovely 
wife, Sim, is equally an effective force for 
the United State in Guinea. She has 
sacrificed much and undergone hard- 
ship. Life in Guinea is not easy, but she 
stays at her husband's side to share his 
burdens, and to ease the burdens of a 
new and proud nation whose main con- 
tact with the United States is the Att- 
woods. Bill Attwood contracted a bad 
case of polio while on duty in Guinea. 
He and Sim together fought it down, 
and went back to work. 

Recently Ralph McGill wrote a piece 
in the Washington Star about the Att- 
woods. He was impressed with their 
dedicated work, and well he might have 
been. “Thanks to the Attwoods,” writes 
Ralph McGill, “the hundreds of almost 
inaccessible villages of Guinea have been 
visited and have seen the American flag 
flying from the Ambassador's jeep.“ 

A few years ago, before his present as- 
signment, Bill Attwood, after years of 
traveling and living abroad as a foreign 
correspondent, wrote a book about the 
United States of America entitled “Still 
the Most Exciting Country.” The title 
speaks for itself. It is their love for 
America that propels Bill and Sim Att- 
wood to do what they do for Guinea. 
With the permission of the House I am 
including Ralph McGill's article in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Fist Am AT THE US, EMBASSY 
(By Ralph McGill) 

Conakry, GUINEA It was just after break- 
fast that a tall, solemn African with a big- 
eyed, attractive little girl came to the terrace 
of the home of U.S. Ambassador William At- 
wood. He spoke politely in French. The 
tiny, slender girl, of about 5 years, took us all 
in with her somewhat fearful eyes. 

She had, it developed, two badly infected 
ears. They had been pierced for rings, and 
a dirty string had been looped through each. 
Infection followed. Her ears were swollen 
about the lobes and pus pockets had formed 
behind each. The father knew that the Am- 
bassador'’s wife did volunteer work at the 
hospital. He thad brought his young 
daughter. 

Mrs. Atwood went to her quickly, spoke to 
her, and sat her on a bench on the terrace. 
She then went into the house and returned 
with cotton, a bottle of antiseptic wash, and 
some antibiotic salve. The child sat quietly, 
her eyes large with apprehension of pain, 
while the Ambassador's wife carefully 
cleaned the infected areas, drained the pus 
from the boll-like swellings, and after an- 
other gentle but thorough antiseptic cleans- 
ing, applied the antibiotic salve. The father 
was then informed that when the ears of any 
other children were pierced. only strings 
which had been soaked in alcohol should be 
used to keep them opened, and that the 
piercing instrument also should be dipped 
in it. He thanked her, took the little girl's 
hand and walked away. The next morning 
she was back. The ears were much better, 
They got careful dressing. 

Two days each week Mrs. Atwood and Mrs. 
Eugene Abrams, wife of the Embassy devel- 
opment officer, work as volunteer alds in the 
Conakry hospital. They help deliver babies, 
scrub beds, patients, and do all work usually 
done by hospital aids. The Ambassador 
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and the staff are and be- 
cause they have earned it. It is relatively a 
small group, and to me it seems overworked. 
But it is dedicated and makes intelligent, 
understanding contact with the life of Guin- 
eans. 

The Ambassador has traveled over most of 
the country, visiting where no automobiles 
have been. The roads traveled are often 
mere tracks between which grasses and 
weeds grow as high as the car itself. It is 
necessary to carry food and sleeping bags 
along. But the hundreds of villages have 
been visited and have seen the American flag 
flying from the Ambassador's jeep. They are 
a friendly pepole, eager to learn, and appre- 
clative of respect and understanding. 

Communication and education are impera- 
tive problems. But here everything is a 
necessity. This is more ironic because 
Guinea potentially is one of the richest 
countries in Africa. It has one-third of the 
world’s known reserves of high grade bauxite. 
Many of its mountains are heavy with iron 
ore. Along the beaches are huge deposits of 
volcanic-looking stone. Much of it seems 
to be almost pure iron. 

But Guinea was perhaps the most ne- 
glected of the French colonies. Certainly 
this was true of education, roads and com- 
munications. The Soviet bloc has been 
busy, hoping to make a satellite of Guinea 
because of her desperate need for almost 
everything. But while Soviet aid still is be- 
ing accepted, its barter aspects are hurting 
the economy and doing damage to the bal- 
ance of trade. Other nations also are giving 
aid. That of the United States is relatively 
small, but has a high degree of sincerity 
and grassroots help. Here almost every- 
thing that is done seems a drop in the buck- 
et. But drops can fill buckets. Nowhere is 
United States aid getting so much for its 
dollars as in Africa—and especially in 
Guinea, 


Intelligent Intelligence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues an important editorial which 
appeared in the western edition of the 
New York Times on February 25, 1963. 
The editorial points out the pressing 
need for a joint congressional watchdog 
committee on intelligence. Since the 
Cuban crisis last October the desirability 
of such a committee has become increas- 
ingly apparent. I have reintroduced a 
resolution, House Joint Resolution 145, 
which would establish a Joint Committee 
on Foreign Information and Intelligence. 
The New York Times editorial provides 
excellent arguments for the passage of 
this measure this session. 

The editorial follows: 

INTELLIGENT INTELLIGENCE 

The adequacy of the Nation's intelligence 
services is again being scrutinized by Con- 
gress, as a byproduct of the continuing 
Cuban crisis. The inquiry of the Senate 
Preparedness Subcommittee, headed by Sen- 
ator JoHN STENNIS, of Mississippi, coincides 
by chance with the publication of an article 
by Allen Dulles, former Director of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, in which Mr. Dulles 
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takes his familiar stand against any further 
congressional controls over the Agency. 

We think—as we have often said bef: 
that Mr. Dulles is mistaken in this stand. 
The establishment of a carefully selected 
joint congressional watchdog committee on 
intelligence whose functions would approxi- 
mate those of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, would provide important 
control over activities that are rooted in se- 
crecy and conducted without benefit of the 
normal restraints and restrictions of demo- 
cratic government. 


Intelligence is a cornerstone upon which 
effective policy must be built. But intelli- 
gence agencies should not, themselves make 
policy, as they have sometimes done in the 
past. And the power they wield, which de- 
Tives y from secrecy, is so great that 
it must be effectively monitored. 

Such a joint committee should not be 
limited to supervision of the CIA alone. 
It should supervise the entire intelligence 
community for adequacy, effectiveness, and 
abuse. This control is all the more impor- 
tant now, since there are glaring gaps— 
for which no responsibility has been pub- 
licly assessed—in the intelligence picture 
presented to the Nation for last September 
and early October, when the Russian missile 
emplacement program in Cuba was at its 
height. 

It is particularly important to weigh the 
effects on American intelligence capabilities 
of the recent enforced merger in the Penta- 
gon of the three service agencies into a 
monolithic Defense Intelligence Agency. 
Senator STENNIS’ committee will presum- 
ably find out whether this merger impaired 
intelligence collection or, even worse, facili- 
tated the distortion of in nce by top 
policymakers so that their evaluation of in- 
telligence would accord with their precon- 
ceived policy. A joint congressional com- 
mittee on intelligence, composed of care- 
fully selected members of both parties and 
both Houses, would provide a continuing 
examination and control of all intelligence 
facilities, something that recent history 
shows is badly needed. 


White House To Lose Humor and 
Buoyancy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my constituents, of whom I am especially 
proud, is Miss Letitia Baldrige, Secre- 
tary to Mrs. John F. Kennedy. It is no 
secret that Tish“ Baldrige has done 
one of the most remarkable jobs in 
Washington, filling a demanding post 
with diplomacy, skill, and effectiveness, 
She has brought both beauty and brains 
to her job and has been a credit to the 
White House, to New York City, and to 
the congressional district from which 
she comes. 

Recently, Miss Baldrige’s resignation 
as secretary to the First Lady was an- 
nounced simultaneously with her ap- 
pointment as an executive of the Chi- 
cago Merchandise Mart. She will bring 
the same distinction to this position as 
she has to all others. 

I am pleased also that Miss Baldrige 
will be succeeded in her White House 
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position by another constituent of 
mine—Miss Nancy Tuckerman. Miss 
Tuckerman is a splendid choice. Her 
appointment promises that the high 
standards set by Miss Baldrige will be 
maintained. Miss Tuckerman also 
brings brains and beauty to the job and 
will be a diplomatic and highly compe- 
tent assistant. 

Two fine articles about the Misses 
Baldrige and Tuckerman, written by 
Betty Beale and Daisy Cleland, recently 
appeared in the Evening Star. With the 
Speaker’s permission I am inserting 
them in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I 
am sure that my colleagues join me in 
wishing both of these ladies success and 
happiness in their new endeavors: 

[Prom the Washington Evening Star, Feb. 22, 
1963] 
Warre House ro LOSE Humor AND BUOYANCY 
(By Betty Beale) 

No resignation of any White House per- 
sonnel within the memory of this writer has 
caused the general gloom that “Tish” Bald- 
ridge’s has. Few people in the political pic- 
ture have ever been as popular as Mrs. Ken- 
nedy’s social secretary. 

Comments of sincere regret over her forth- 
coming departure were made by everybody 
from high ranking administration officials 
and other White House personnel to diplo- 
mats, men and women in the press corps, 
and dozens of people in Washington society. 

Said the wife of an ambassador when she 
heard the news, “Can this be true? I am 
distressed to hear it.” 

Said a newswoman, “When her appoint- 
ment was first announced I looked forward 
to her gaiety and charm and to those beau- 
tiful table settings she did so well for 
Tiffany, and she lived up to her advance bill- 

A great deal of humor and buoyancy is 
going out of the White House.” 

Said another, “No matter how mad I might 
get at the White House, it melted away 
when I saw Tish.“ 

Said a very high official, “She's one of the 
best things that ever happened to 1600 Penn- 
syivania Avenue.” 

As for her reasons for leaving the most 
glamorous residence in America, “Tish” said, 
“I have been a social secretary for 9 years 
and this is a step forward, and also a chance 
to get back into the International field 
which has always been my love. I was go- 
ing off to Italy in January, 1961, to open my 
own public relations firm when Mrs. Ken- 
nedy offered me this job.“ Intimate friends 
believe that she made the decision at least 
2 months ago. 

She will have an executive Job with Chi- 
cago's Merchandise Mart, which is owned by 
Joseph P. Kennedy, and will travel abroad 
all the time,” she said. It will give her a 
chance to use her languages. About the only 
chance she has now, chuckled Tish, is when 
she's talking to the chef. 

She will move to Chicago, “But I will al- 
ways come back here,” she said, “I really love 
Washington and everybody in it.” 

It's mutual. i 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, 
Feb. 21, 1963] 
isn“ Bavprice Is Leaving Jon 
(By Daisy Cleland) 

Letitia Baldrige, social secretary to Mrs. 
John F. Kennedy, is leaving her White House 
job as of the end of May. 

Miss Baldrige, who will take an executive 
position in the Chicago Merchandise Mart 
complex, owned by Joseph P. Kennedy, the 
President's father, came in with the New 
Frontier. 
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While she has been considered an excellent 
social secretary to the White House and one 
who has masterminded social events more 
glamorous and imaginative than ever pro- 
duced by a President and First Lady, it has 
been questioned for the past several months 
whether there has been friction between 
“Tish” Baldrige and some of the “palace 

<> 

Miss Baldrige came to the White House as 
a “natural” for the Kennedy ideas and ex- 
pectations. 

SAME SCHOOLS 


She went to Miss Porter’s School in Farm- 
Conn., with Mrs. Kennedy (although 
2 years ahead); she was on hand at Vassar 
when the First Lady began her college career, 
and later when the former Jacqueline Bou- 
vier was studying in France, Miss Baldrige 
had started her career as social secretary to 
Mrs. David Bruce, whose husband was then 
U.S. Ambassador to France. 

In addition, Miss Baldrige was personal 
and social secretary to Clare Boothe Luce 
when she was our Ambassador to Rome. She 
knows languages, menus, has humor and got 
a written tribute from the brilliant Mrs. 
Luce who said “I will never think of the villa 
(our Embassy In Rome) without thinking, 
with love and admiration of you, and of the 
dear contribution you made to my happiness, 
comfort and success in Rome.” 


SUCCESSOR PICKED 


The replacement for Miss Baldrige is Miss 
Nancy Tuckerman, of New York. 

Miss Tuckerman's background again blends 
with Mrs. Kennedy. 

Both attended the Chapin School in New 
York and were roommates at Miss Porter's 
school. Both “came out” in 1947, were 
friends at East Hampton, Long Island, and 
each likes travel abroad. 

Miss Tuckerman is reported to be “the 
short member of the family, with ash blond 
hair, huge blue eyes, tremendous chic, and 
a shy manner.” She sald in New York last 
night she was “surprised, interested, and ex- 
cited” about the new job, and then added 
“I really don’t particularly know how to run 
dinners or answer letters.“ 

Mrs, Kennedy's former schoolmate was ob- 
viously picked for the Job by the First Lady 
and with an extra pat on the back from Tish 
Baldrige. 

Miss Tuckerman was invited to a White 
House state dinner one night and then a 
“job conference” the next morning. 

She attended the dinner given by President 
and Mrs. Kennedy on January 21 in honor of 
the Vice President, the Speaker of the House, 
and the Chief Justice of the United States 
and their wives. The following morning she 
was picked up, by prearrangement, at the 
residence of her aunt and uncle, for an inter- 
view with Mrs. Kennedy which was followed 
by an offer of the job. On the White House 
dinner list for the evening before she was 
merely listed as “Miss Nancy Tuckerman, 
New York, school friend." Her name was 
80th on the list. 

Mrs. Jerauld Wright, wife of Admiral 
Wright, described her duties as an aunt when 
Nancy went off to the state dinner. 

“She went off to the White House with her 
Uncle Jerry driving and with a borrowed 
piece of jewelry and small mink from me. 
We woke her early for her trip back to the 
White House the next morning and then she 
came back with something to mull over.” 

Miss Tuckerman is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Roger Tuckerman, of Farmington, 
and the granddaughter of Mrs. Phillips 
Thompson of Farmington. Her older sister 
is Mrs. John Gay, of Tuxedo Park, N.Y., and 
her brother, Roger Wolcott Tuckerman, who 
lives in New York, is married to Caryn Ryan, 
who once lived here. The latter's parents are 
the late Clendenin Ryan and Mrs. Ryan, 
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who lives in New York. She is also distantly 
related to the Walter Tuckerman family, 
well-known in Washintgon social circles. 

“Tish” Baldridge, the author of a best seller 
written about her days with Mrs. Luce in 
Rome, was first named as Mrs. Kennedy's 
press secretary and she held a gay free-for- 
all press conference that few newswomen 
will forget. 

Not only did she state she was sure Mrs. 
Kennedy’s love of art might permit hanging 
paintings over paintings to be sure the mod- 
ern school was represented, but she added in 
discussing the entertaining of club women 
the phrase of “vast hordes of women” and 
then changed the wordage with a grin to “I 
mean, large groups of interesting ladies.” 

SIDETRACKED FROM PRESS 


Apparently the ease and humor of “Tish” 
was a fear for the Kennedys and their deal- 
ings with the press. The young woman, who 
knows so much about protocol, was cut off 
from the 

In her role she has produced “stages” that 
the White House will find hard to come by— 
a dinner at Mount Vernon, complete with 
five courses and a symphony orchestra; a 
dinner with Nobel Prize winners where the 
President could state that there had never 
been so much talent and brilliance under 
the White House roof at one time since a 
night there when “Thomas Jefferson dined 
alone.“ 

Miss Tuckerman states that it will be 
“exciting and interesting to work with her 
(Mrs. Kennedy), but I wish I had written 
‘Roman Candle!“ 


A Police State? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


* or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


h Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, at the rate 
we are going, someday in the near fu- 
ture, I could be seized and flown away 
without bond, bail, or contact with rela- 
tives, for placing this in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

We must take special care in our great 
crusade for freedom and justice for all 
people that we do not trample justice 
into the dust. Likewise, while fighting 
Communist totalitarianism in the world, 
let us make sure we do not adopt Gestapo 
and totalitarian tactics here at home. 

I commend to the attention of the Con- 
gress the excellent and timely editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star on January 24, 1963: 

GENERAL WALKER CLEARED 

The Department of Justice appears to have 
reached the end of the road in its attempt 
to prosecute former Maj. Gen. Edwin A. 
Walker in connection with last year's riot at 
the University of Mississippi. 

This has been a strange business, After 
his appearance on the campus during the 
riot, in the course of which he made a dis- 
puted speech, General Walker was charged 
with insurrection, seditious conspiracy, con- 
spiracy to impede and injure officers of the 
United States, and with assaulting, resisting 
and impeding officers. It sounded pretty 
serious—and for a time it was. 

After being assured he would be released 
upon posting $100,000 bond, an excessive 
sum, General Walker was flown from Mis- 
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sissippi to a Federal prison hospital in Mis- 
sourl. When he got there, he learned for 
the first time that he was to be held for 
mental examination for a period of from 
60 to 90 days, and that he would not be re- 
leased on bond. 

This stemmed from a decision in Wash- 
ington, presumably in the Department of 
Justice. A prison psychiatrist in the Na- 
tion's Capital forwarded a flimsy affidavit to 
the US, Attorney in Mississippi, who in turn 
presented it to a Federal judge. The latter 
thereupon signed an order directing that 
General Walker be held for examination to 
determine whether he was mentally compe- 
tent to stand trial. Thus, a man who had 
been assured in Mississippi that he would be 
eligible for bond in Missouri found himself, 
instead, in a mental institution—and this on 
the basis of a statement by a psychiatrist 
who had never examined him and a ruling by 
& Federal Judge who had never seen him. 

In this situation, there would have been 
little hope for a man without friends or 
means. General Walker, however, was able 
to obtain a writ of habeas corpus and then 
post his bond, which had been reduced to 
$50,000, 

In due course he was returned to Missis- 
sippi and found competent to stand trial by 
the same judge who had committed him. 
Incidentally, this judge, who had not seen 
General Walker prior to the commitment, 
said his observation of the man at the subse- 
quent sanity hearing convinced him he was 
competent to stand trial—which, of course, 
he was. 

The next step was for the Government to 
present the charges and its evidence to a 
Federal grand jury. The jurors refused to 
return any indictment against the former 
general, and now the charges have been 
dropped. * 

Unless new evidence should be turned 
up, this, we suppose, ends the case against 
General Walker. But he can consider him- 
self lucky. He could be just getting out 
of, or even still be confined in, a Federal 
mental hospital. And this on the basis of 
something a Government psychiatrist had 
read in the newspapers and deduced from 
certain unidentified sources. 


Protest Elimination of High School ROTC 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, the deci- 
sion of the Defense Department to dis- 
continue the high school ROTC program 
is of deep concern to me, and it is difficult 
to understand why the Department feels 
we should abandon a program that has 
been so effective from the standpoint of 
military leadership, sound citizenship 
and devotion to country. 

In urging the continuation of this 
program, I speak from firsthand in- 
formation concerning the outstanding 
work at the Gloucester High School in 
Gloucester, Mass. And to quote from an 
editorial in the Gloucester Times of 
Monday, February 11, 1963: 

So smoothly has the ROTC functioned 
that in many ways it has been a department 
of the school, In addition to military 
science classes and drill periods, it has taught 
manners, provided community services and 
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if it ends, it will leave gaps in the school 
program and in the community. Without 
professional soldiers as instructors the 
Gloucester cadet unit won't be the same. 
Gloucester has had excellent professors of 
military ‘science—officers and gentlemen. 
They were active in the whole schoo! pro- 


gram as well as in performing military 


duties. 


The reasons in favor of continuing the 
high school ROTC program and reject- 
ing the Pentagon proposal are persua- 
sively and pointedly expressed in a re- 
cent statement, released to the press by 
Mr. Byron B. Gentry, commander in 
chief of Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States. Commander Gentry, 
who is well known to many Members of 
Congress, is nationally recognized for his 
efforts to further the cause of good citi- 
zenship, particularly on the part of our 
Nation's youth on whom so much will 
depend in future years. 

This statement with the enclosed let- 
ter by Commander Gentry to Secretary 
of Defense Robert S. McNamara, consti- 
tutes another of the many examples of 
the constructive work the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, under the leadership of 
Commander Gentry, is doing in strength- 
ening our Nation. 

The views of Commander Gentry re- 
flect a deep understanding of the need 
for continuing the high school ROTC 
training program and his thoughts con- 
stitute a persuasive rebuttal to the Pen- 
tagon’s plans to scuttle this time-proven 
and necessary program, which has done 
sọ much in helping make better citizens. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting the press release which in- 
cludes the letter from VFW Commander 
in Chief Byron B. Gentry to Secretary of 
Defense McNamara. 

The national commander in chief of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. Mr. Byron B. 
Gentry of Pasadena, Calif., today protested 
Plans for discontinuing high school ROTC 
training. 

“The Pentagon decision to eliminate high 
school ROTC training is a move in the wrong 
direction,” Commander Gentry said. “The 
VFW believes that the program should be 
expanded rather than eliminated. At a time 
when there are 50 many divisive influences 
on our young men of high school age, at a 
time when it is so vitally necessary to in- 
still a sense of responsibility in our youth, 
and particularly when such vast sums are 
being spent throughout the United States 
to combat juvenile delinquency and to help 
our young people become good citizens, it 
doesn’t make sense that the long-established 
ROTC system in the high schools should be 
swept away.” 

Referring to the argument that the sys- 
tem provides for only a rélatively small 
number of high school students, Commander 
Gentry emphasized that “Just because the 
system is small is no reason for it to be de- 
stroyed. There is a need for the high school 
ROTC and it should be expanded greatly. 
The cost of the system,” Commander Gentry 
said, “is, according to the Pentagon, about 
$5 million a year. While this is, of course, a 
large amount of money, it is, in terms of the 
national budget, extremely small—about the 
cost of one medium-sized fizzle at Cape Ca- 
naveral. The high school ROTC system, even 
in its restricted size today, helps make good 
citizens. This is something we need more 
of, not less.” r 

Concluding, Commander Gentry said, “The 
VFW urges that the Department of Defense 
cancel its plan to eliminate the high school 
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ROTC system. Accordingly, I have, on be- 
half of the 1,300,000 members of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
sent the following letter to the Secretary of 
Defense: 

Hon. ROBERT S. MCNAMARA, 

The Secretary of Defense, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. SECRETARY: The purpose of this 
letter is to inform you, on behalf of the 
1,300,000 oversea combat veterans compris- 
ing the membership of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States, of our deep 
concern over the announcement of plans to 
terminate the high school ROTC system. 
The VFW recognizes that the system is of 
relatively small scope, but we also recognize 
that the principle of the system is right in 
that it contributes to better citizenship. 
This the VFW believes to be of transcendant 
importance, particularly in these times when 
our young people of high school age are ex- 
posed to so many unfavorable influences. 

It is the firm conviction of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars that the high school ROTC 
program should be expanded on a national 
scale. Consequently, its elimination is a 
serious step in the wrong direction. 

The Veterans of Wars is not un- 
mindful of the need for reasonable economy 
in government. But we have long held that 
the citizens of our Nation will gladly assume 
whatever financial burden is necessary to 
make our Nation strong in these perilous 
times. Accordingly, the VFW does not con- 
sider that the current cost of the high school 
ROTC system, reportedly about $5 million, 
justifies its elimination. Such an expendi- 
ture, rather, is an investment in citizenship 
and a strong America. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars respectfully 
urges cancellation of the announced plans 
to terminate the high school ROTC system. 

Sincerely, 
BYRON B. GENTRY, 
Commander in Chief, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States. 


Statement by Hon. Jacob H. Gilbert, 22d 
District of New York, Before Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
including in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
my statement to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, concerning the im- 
portant subject of assistance to the 
youth of our Nation: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, I am grate- 
ful for this opportunity to speak on a sub- 
ject which is of vast importance and which 
should be of great concern to all of us— 
assistance to the youth of our Nation. 

My bill, H.R. 2396, to authorize the estab- 
lishment of a Youth Conservation Corps is 
before you for consideration. May I say at 
the outset, that I am also heartily in favor 
of another bill before you, based upon the 
President's recommendations, to provide jobs 
for youths in the city as well as in the 
countryside, the Youth Employment Act, 

It is a tragic fact that there is a lost 
generation growing up in our great country 
with no skills and little hope; that there 
are about 700,000 young people looking for 
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jobs; jobs are unavailable to them; a high 
percentage are school dropouts, who need 
the opportunity to work if they are to be 
saved from a life of delinquency and crime, 

Mobilization for Youth on New York's 
Lower East Side, which operates under grants 
from the President's Committee on Juvenile 
Delinquency, is probably one of the most far- 

programs to help school dropouts 
and other problem youths; it has proved 
conclusively that youths want to work; that 
they prefer employment to idleness and the 
evils created by idleness; they need to feel 
useful and wanted. 

The Youth Conservation Corps has aroused 
great interest among school and youth offi- 
cials and the youth of our Nation; it would 
put young men to work In our National and 
State forests, tackling the $8 billion backlog 
of needed conservation work. Ten hours’ 
weekly training and basic educational skills 
would be provided, and the complex tools 
and equipment the young men would use 
in their work would provide them with many 
. Skills needed in industry today. 

The number of school dropouts, in urban 
and rural areas both, has reached tremen- 
dous proportions. Communities cannot 
meet the problems alone; the fullest Federal 
assistance possible is required if we are to 
meet the problem in a constructive manner 
and if we are to develop and conserve the 
human resources represented by the army 
of young people now denied employment 
and usefulness, Many thousands of young 
people exist under terrible conditions in the 
slums of our cities; many belong to minority 
groups and suffer from discrimination and 
lack of job opportunities; they live without 
hope and their futures are bleak. Certainly, 
these countless young people are to be given 
a helping hand and hope for a brighter 
future, the gratification brought by employ- 
ment, and the opportunity to take their 
places as working, respected, members of 
their communities. To take a boy out of 
an atmosphere of defeat and slum existence 
and to place him under the guidance of 
people who care about him, is to provide 
him with hope and incentive. 

It was recently pointed out in hearings on 
this question that the $100 million annual 
cost of the program advocated by the Presi- 
dent amounted to only what our Nation 
spends on defense in a matter of hours. To 
what avail is it to create for ourselves the 
strongest nation in the world, from a mili- 
tary standpoint, when we permit our very 
foundations to crumble—for the future 
strength of our Nation is truly dependent 
upon our youth; our young people are our 
future. No money must be spared, no ef- 
forts curtailed in what must be our aim 
now—to help and save our young people 
from idleness and feelings of rejection and 
futility, to assist them along the path of 
industrious living and good citizenship, to 
give them pride in their heritage as citizens 
of our great Nation. 

The duty of this Congress is clear and I 
urge your committee to take favorable ac- 
tion without delay, so that the Congress 
can enact this greatly needed and important 
measure and work can go forward under the 
programs provided, as soon as possible. 


The People and the Tax Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
apparent to all of us in the Congress and 
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I understand the facts of life are begin- 
ning to sink in at the White House, that 
the public is not responding favorably to 
the tax cuts and reform package sub- 
mitted by the administration, especially 
when they relate it to the $12 billion 
deficit and another increase in the na- 
tional debt. 

The Chicago Sun-Times discusses the 
reaction of the people of the United 
States to the tax cut in a very profound 
editorial on Wednesday, February 27, 
which under unanimous consent I in- 
clude in the Recorp, 

The conclusion reached by this edi- 
torial is that the peoples’ opinion 
basically reflects an unwillingness to ac- 
cept a tax cut while spending is increased 
and a rising debt encouraged. I cer- 
tainly hope the Members of Congress 
have their ear to the subject and ap- 
preciate, and I hope agree with the 
commonsense of the American people. 

The editorial follows: 

THE PEOPLE AND THE Tax Cur 


The returns are in from the grassroots and 
President Kennedy finds himself arguing for 
his tax cut scheme before an American elec- 
torate that is unconvinced, unsympathetic or 
downright hostile toward the plan. He has 
satisfied neither the business community 
nor labor; his plan for tax reform has caused 
apprehension among charitable and educa- 
tional institutions as well as homeowners 
paying off mortgages. And there is a funda- 
mental objection over which a large part of 
the citizenry broods—the Government should 
not cut taxes when it can't pay its bills with 
current tax collections. 

This was the background for Mr. Ken- 
nedy's defensive appearance Monday before 
the American Bankers’ Association sym- 
posium in Washington. He again argued 
that his tax cut plan was needed to ward 
off recession; he challenged his critics to 
come up with a better plan; he backed away 
from that part of his own plan calling for 
tax reforms saying he'd give it up if Congress 
would vote for $10 billion in tax cuts. 

So the picture comes into focus. Mr, Ken- 
nedy wants more than anything else—more 
than long overdue changes in the tax laws to 
make them fairer and simpler or to encour- 
age investment to create more jobs—a dis- 
tribution of money, especially to those in 
the lower income groups, through a cut in 
taxes. He insists that this will spur the 
economy, ward off recession, eventually in- 
crease Government tax collections and thus 
some time in the future bring the Govern- 
ment budget back into balance. Meantime, 
he promises to keep the budget as low as 
possible, but new White House spending 
plans keep going up to Capitol Hill. 

Mr. Kennedy appears to be relying more 
on char than on economics in making his 
case, his panacea was as sound and as 
sure as he wants the Nation to believe, there 
would certainly be a real groundswell of 
public support for it, led by men of knowl- 
edge and experience in national finances. 
But there is no such groundswell. Mr, Ken- 
nedy is reduced to arguing that unless he 
gets his way a recession will result. Part of 
this argument is based on the fact that the 
American economy is not growing fast 
enough—it’s growing slower percentagewise 
than Europe’s. Another speaker before the 
bankers’ symposium examined this argu- 
ment. 

Per Jacobsson, head of the International 
Monetary Fund, pointed out that Europe 
started at a low point with a war-damaged 
economy; it had an enormous pentup de- 
mand. This, combined with a “willingness 
of labor to work hard”—increasing produc- 
tivity faster than wage costs—gave Europe 
a fast rate of growth. Moreover, he said, 
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those nations that had highest growth rates 
recognized that “the main task of monetary 
policy in this period has been to restrain in- 
flatlonary pressures.” They relied neither on 
deficit spending nor easy money. 

Mr. Kennedy urgues for deficit spending. 
He says that this country must retain pros- 
perity by going deeper into debt. He argues 
that a few dollars more in every one's pocket 
will keep the economy moving ahead and 
solve all present and future problems, The 
American people simply find this hard to be- 
lieve. Most of them, we suspect, believe the 
Government ought to reduce its expenses if 
it feels a need to cut taxes. 

If Federal spending is not reduced, what 
should the Government do about taxes? A 
survey of its readers taken by the Tucson 
Daily Citizen brought this result; 

Leave taxes as they are: 48 percent. 

Cut them in an effort to stimulate the 
economy: 17 percent. 

Increase them to avoid a deficit, providing 
the increase doesn’t exceed 5 percent: 29 
percent. 

Admittedly this is not a scientific survey 
and the people polled are not economists. 
But it represents plain people’s opinion. 
They cannot reconcile cutting income while 
going deeper in debt. If this be a puritan 
ethic, so be it. 


The Dangers of Increased Imports of 
Residual Fuel Oil and Increased Im- 
ports Quotas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, imports 
of residual fuel oil into the United States 
have increased greatly. This has re- 
sulted in the loss of thousands of jobs 
and millions of dollars of income. In- 
creasing imports have been a contribut- 
ing factor in creating numerous areas of 
unemployment throughout the coal and 
oil producing sectors of the Nation. 

Not only have the imports of all forms 
of residual fuel oil increased, but also, 
the quotas have been raised several times 
on imports of residual fuel oil used only 
for fuel which have been under manda- 
tory import control by quota since April 
1, 1959—except for amounts withdrawn 
from bonded warehouses for ship sup- 
plies or for export. In addition, over- 
land imports from Canada and Mexico 
are exempt from control. 

Imports of all types of residual fuel 
oil rose from 36.5 million barrels in 1944 
to 182 million barrels in 1958, and, in 
spite of import quotas, under the man- 
datory control program, inaugurated in 
1959, the import of 232.9 million barrels 
of residual oil in 1961 represents an in- 
crease of 50.9 million barrels over 1958. 

Total imports and import quotas are 
still zooming upward: This has recently 
been sharply brought to notice, because 
on January 30, 1963, quotas were in- 
creased to allow imports of an additional 
6.5 million barrels before March 30, 1963. 

Import quotas have been changed sev- 
eral times. They have risen, for ex- 
ample, from 343,347 barrels per day for 
the period from April 1—June 30, 1959, 
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to 507,497 barrels daily from April 1, 1962 
to January 30, 1963, and to 525,408 bar- 
rels a day as announced January 30, 1963, 
by the Oil Import Administration. The 
press release inferred that the additional 
18,011 barrels daily could be retroactive 
back to April 1, 1962. 

Reportedly, it has been calculated that 
the increase in the quota from 154 mil- 
lion barrels in 1960 to an estimated 190 
million barrels per year via the recent 
quota rise will permit an increase of 36 
million barrels of imports annually which 
in itself is equal, for example, to the dis- 
placement of 8.3 million tons of coal, and 
loss of the equivalent of 3,300 coal min- 
er's jobs. 

On February 13, 1963, the Director of 
the Office of Emergency Planning recom- 
mended that in the interest of national 
security and the attainment of Western 
Hemisphere objectives there should be a 
relaxation of controls on residual fuel 
oil imports. Some individuals and or- 
ganizations have vigorously disagreed 
with that recommendation, stressing, 
among other things, that healthy indus- 
tries, and greater job security in the 
United States are more vital national se- 
curity considerations. Furthermore, 
these criticisms emphasize that we 
should not take lightly, or ignore, the 
omnious threats of Communist takeover 
of governments or the sabotage of indus- 
tries in Central and South America from 
which we import 90 percent of our re- 
sidual fuel oil. 

It is high time we considered seriously 
the rising tide of residual fuel oil imports 
and their effects on our national security 
here at home, and the maintenance of 
our free economy and the economic and 
social well-being of our people. 


Our Constitution—Citadel of Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is a privilege for me today to call to 
the attention of my colleagues an award- 
winning essay on the Constitution by my 
constituent, Dennis I. Sweet, an 11th 
grade student at John Muir High School 
in Pasadena, Calif. The Pasadena Unit 
of Pro-America, sponsor of the essay 
contest, states that Derinis, with his 
composition, has presented their organi- 
zation a superlative 13th birthday pres- 
ent. I agree. 

The essay follows: 

OUR CONSTITUTION: CITADEL OF FREEDOM 

The architects of our Government, our 
forefathers, cemented the building blocks of 
the lessons of history with the mortar of rea- 
son to erect a monument to freedom and the 
dignity of man. This, of course, is our Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

But is it really a citadel, an impregnable 
fortress which casts its encompassing shadow 
over the destiny of our land? I think not. 
To me our Constitution is a beacon light, a 
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Ughthouse destined to guide our Nation past 
the shoals of despotism and anarchy. 

This guiding factor of the Constitution is 
readily evident in the study of the docu- 
ment. A masterpiece of simplicity, the Con- 
stitution is more remarkable for what it does 
not say than what It outlines. The framers 
created a document flexible enough to avoid 
constant change, and yet resolute enough so 
as to form a lasting monument to the ideals 
of freedom and liberty. 

The simplicity of the document is the prin- 
cipal reason for its fiexibility—and hence its 
endurance. The Constitution is not pri- 
marily concerned with elaborating the nu- 
merous powers, duties and intricacies of gov- 
ernment; it is concerned, however, with 
limiting that government. The reason for 
this is close at hand. It is no further, in 
fact, than the very history which created our 
Nation. This was the struggle between 
despotism and the rights of man. 

The lesson of that history is this: wey, 
out the annals of time, has 
proved the Instrument for thwarting one lib- 
erties of man. This is because government 
gives certain men the power to regulate the 
lives of others. The most important lesson 
of history is that power, no matter how small 
at first, has a corrupting influence on man. 
The history of every dictatorship has been 
the story of how a little power made the 
despot hungry for more. 

The framers of the Constitution certainly 
learned that lesson. Not only were they stu- 
dents of history, they were victims of it. 
Our very existence as a nation was a result 
of the concentration of too much power in 
a single authority. This, then, is essentially 
what the Constitution is: “a system of re- 
straints against the natural tendency of gov- 
ernment to expand in the direction of 
absolutism.” 

The main points of the Constitution are 
simple elaborations on this theme. First 
there is the careful limitation of the Federal 
Government's power to specific, delegated 
duties. This essentially limits our Govern- 
ment to the legitimate functions of main- 
taining order, providing for defense, adminis- 
tering justice, and insuring the free inter- 
change of commodities. Truly unique and 
important to American Government is the 
careful division of this Federal Government 
into three equal branches, with a system of 
checks and balances to preserve this equality. 
Another asset to this limitation is the tor- 
tuous, but wise, amendment procedures of 
article V. Of most importance, though, is 
the specific delegation of the powers not 
granted the Federal Government to the 
States, and hence closer to the individual 
people. 

It has been said that “Every dogma has its 
day, but ideals are eternal.” What could be 
more eternal than the Ideals of the dignity 
of man as an individual, master of his own 
fate? In this the Constitution has 
earned eternity—the eternity of the idealistic 
interpretation of the nature of man. 

And yet, what of today? Where is our 
limited government, limited so as to give 
the individual as much unlimited freedom 
as possible? Today the individual is con- 
fronted by Federal regulations, obstacles, 
and even competition in every phase of his 
life. Our limited government has become, 
in the words of the Chicago Tribune, the 
“biggest landowner, manager, 
renter, mover and hauler, medical clinician, 
lender, insurer, mortgage broker, employer, 
debtor, taxer and spender in all history.” 

Is this the fault of the Constitution? Has 
the “citadel” failed to guard our freedoms? 
Of course not! The Constitution cannot 
guard—it can only guide. It is we who are 
at fault. We have neglected 
We have elected men to pilot our Ship of 
State who have ignored the Constitution's 
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guiding light. Because of this, we are in 
troubled waters. It is evident that only a 
return to the couse of Limited constitutional 
government will regain our freedoms, And 
yet, the Constitution alone cannot save us. 
It can only guide us. It is up to us, as in- 
dividuals, to regain our freedoms, for aren't 
We still the masters of our fate—the captains 
of our country’s destiny? 


The Story of $98 Billion Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
doubt that the Marshall plan and cer- 
tain additional foreign aid programs 
have been beneficial in certain aspects 
for our country as well as—for our al- 
lies—recipient nations. However, the 
time has come when a closer look and 
reappraisal of foreign aid must be taken. 

Mr. Speaker, the Nashville Banner in 
an editorial. recently pointed out that 
more and more foreign aid to more and 
more countries ad infinitum is not the 
answer to our international problems 
and certainly is bringing a strain upon 
this Nations financial resources. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this thought-provoking edi- 
torial be reprinted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

THE STORY OF $98 BILLION 


Since foreign aid was introduced in 1948, 
in the form of the Marshall plan, it has un- 
dergone vast changes as to size and 
purpose—its total estimated cost to date $98 
Dillion. It still is growing as an almost 
indiscriminate handout of American taxpay- 
er dollars; and there is, insofar as its ad- 
vocates are concerned, no end in sight. 

What has it accomplished, and what can 
it accomplish, beyond further drains on the 
US. Treasury? In view of demands for more 
and more of it, there is necessity to know 
the score on this ou g. 

A medicine reasonably beneficial in cases 
of a specific malady is not necessarily a cure- 
all for every affliction under Heaven; not- 
withstanding which, political doctors have 

this one for every complaint on 
the international scene (more than 80 na- 
tions on the list), from fiscal anemia to the 
neutrals’ help-us-or-we'll-go-Communist 
hysterics. From the delivery room of new- 
born nations to the wailing walls of the 
underdeveloped adults, Uncle Sam has 
rushed financial attendance; the theary be- 
ing that there was nothing wrong on that 
cosmic scale of politics or economics that a 
5 outpouring of free dollars couldn't 


“To ascertain and present “The Story of $98 
Billion,” the U.S. News & World Report re- 
cently interviewed Dr. D. A, Fitzgerald, for- 
mer deputy director of the International 
Cooperation Administration; whose career 
has been, since 1948 and until last August, 
associated with that . His frank 
assessment is that while the Marshall plan 
was a practical success—achieving its pur- 
pose—he could not say that there are com- 
parable successes in other phases of the over- 
all operation. 

Explaining the success of that initial 
undertaking, he cites the objective to which 
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it was addressed: European recovery. “The 
Europeans had the skills and the managerial 
ability * * * a relatively well-trained human 
resource, by and large, and this is vitally 
important.” 

The same principle and explanation apply 
to the case of Japan: “It was the same story 
there as in Europe. They've got trained 
people. They've got good technicians. 
They've got the ambition, the drive. They 
knew where they were going.” 

The medicine as a stimulant worked. 

The contrast, as Dr. Fitzgerald emphasizes, 
is between recovery purposes and develop- 
ment programs undertaken by such per- 
petual endowment to build whole political 
and economic systems from scratch. 

The Marshall plan succeeded because, as a 
lift to the war-shattered economies of its 
recipients, it was put in hands that knew 
how to use it—and did use it, with visibly 
constructive results. There were responsible 
governments for the most part, addressed to 
the reasoned necessity of recovery, and sensi- 
tive to their own obligations of self-help. 

Ironically enough, foreign aid indiscrimi- 


nately used, creates its own policy problems 


—and subsequent animosities in the recipi- 
ent countries. For when and if eventually 
cut off, it brings political crises there, to 
which the donor must respond by turning 
it on again. 

How long, then? Right now, Congress 
again is considering that question—for the 
Kennedy budget (of massive imbalance) 
contains it as a fixture; and any phasing 
out mentioned by its administrants is far 
less substantial than the phasing in. 

Dr. Fitzgerald remarks only that “we're 
in it for a long time.“ He mentions “at 
least 25 years or more, in my opinion, for 
many countries.” 

Recognizing, however, the necessity of 
more U.S. control of foreign aid program- 
ing in such underdeveloped lands as 
India, he concludes: “My own opinion is 
that we, the United States, have not been 
sufficiently aggressive in commenting on 
and in questioning some of these plans. You 
know, sometimes it is very difficult to give 
money away effectively.” 

Somebody could add, for appropriate em- 
phasis by Congress in surveying foreign aid 
ad infinitum, that raising the money for 
this perpetual outpouring entails consider- 
able difficulty, too. 


Congress and Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I commend 
to the attention of my colleagues an 
editorial which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post, on Friday, March 1, 1963, 
entitled “Congress and Contracts.” 

The editorial follows: 

CONGRESS AND CONTRACTS 

The practice of letting favored Congress- 
men announce the award of Government 
contracts in their districts may have some 
partisan advantages, but the cost is high in 
terms of the longrun public confidence. 
Of course Senators and Members of the 
House are delighted to make known that 
so many millions of Mollars will be spent in 
their States or districts because their con- 
stituents will assume that the announcer 
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has wielded a potent Influence in the matter. 
The difficulty with the practice is that such 
an inference Is often false, and that if it 
were true it would suggest a scandal, 

The official policy of the Defense Depart- 
ment is the antithesis of favoritism. It pro- 
vides: Our first and paramount objective is 
to acquire weapons and materiel which fully 
meet our qualitative, quantitative and de- 
livery requirements—at the lowest overall 
cost, Whenever our specifications are suffi- 
ciently precise, we must obtain competition 
through formal advertised bidding proce- 
dures as required by law.” But when the 
Department announces the awarding of con- 
tracts through Democratic Congressmen and 
denies a comparable privilege to Republican 
Congressmen, it seems to fly into the face of 
its own policy. 

The effect on Congressmen is likely to be 
especially unfortunate. Certainly it tends 
to intensify the pressures on the Department 
from legislators who want a larger share of 
the huge defense budget spent in their dis- 
tricts. The net effect is to encourage legis- 
lators to think of defense expenditures, not 
in terms of the maximum national security, 
but in terms of swinging lucrative contracts 
to their hometowns. 

Instead of cultivating the impression of a 
cozy liaison between the Defense Depart- 
ment and Members of Congress in the letting 
of contracts, Congress ought to be strength- 
ening the safeguards against special influ- 
ence and favoritism. Senator Case of New 
Jersey has proposed a bill requiring that all 
ex parte communications in regard to de- 
fense or space contracts by persons other 
than the bidder be recorded for public in- 
spection, He would also require, in the case 
of negotiated contracts, the disclosure of the 
basis on which the contract was made, ex- 


“cept for classified information, and set up a 


House-Senate watchdog committee to review 
such contracts. 

This is the direction in which Congress 
ought to be moving. With billions of dol- 
lars flowing from the to defense 
and space contractors, it is of the utmost 
importance to avoid favoritism and even the 
appearance of using defense projects as 
political bait. 


Andrew J. Sordoni 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, last 
Wednesday one of the most outstanding 
and illustrious citizens of my congres- 
sional district passed away, the Honor- 
able Andrew J. Sordoni. I am indeed 
most saddened by the death of Senator 
Sordoni whom I knew well for many 
years. Mrs. Flood joins with me in ex- 
tending our heartfelt condolences to Mrs. 
Sordoni and the family. As part of my 
remarks today, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to include the newsstory from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader Evening 
News of Wednesday, February 27, 1963, 
as well as an editorial from the same 
newspaper announcing and commenting 
upon the passing of Senator Sordoni, as 
well as an editorial from the Wilkes- 


“Barre Record of Thursday, February 28, 


1963. 
The newsstory and editorials follow: 
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[From the Wilkes-Barre (Fa.) 
Leader, Feb, 27, 1963] 
NOTED INDUSTRIALIST Passes AWAY IN SLEEP 
at Mramr BEACH 


Former State Senator Andrew J. Sordoni, 
76, a leader in numerous community, State 
and National organizations died this morn- 
ing at 7 at his winter home, 5600 North Bay 
Road, Miami Beach, Fla. The family physi- 
cian, Dr. D. Ward White, of Miami, pro- 
nounced him dead of a heart attack. 

Senator Sordoni's wife, the former Ruth 
Ann Speece of Forty Fort, found her hus- 
band dead this morning when she went to 
awaken him. She summoned the senator's 
executive secretary, Miss Helen Foster, who 
called Dr. White. 

With him besides his wife was his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Joseph Sekera, of Dallas. Mrs. 
Sordoni and Mrs. Sekera are expected in 
Wilkes-Barre late Thursday. 

His son, Andrew J. Sordoni, Jr., was in 
Philadelphia attending a board meeting of 
the United Gas Improvement Co. When 
word reached Wilkes-Barre of the senator's 
death the younger Mrs. Sordoni immediately 
contacted her husband and he returned 
home to make arrangements for the fu- 
neral. 

The senator's body will arrive in Phila- 
delphia tomorrow and will be removed to 
the Kniffen Funeral Home, 465 South Main 
Street, this city, where there will be view- 
ing Friday afternoon from 2 to 4 and Friday 
evening from 7 to 9. Because the large 
number of out-of-town associates who will 
be arriving later, a special viewing will be 
held at First Presbyterian Church, city, Sat- 
urday from 11 a.m, to 1:30 p.m. Funeral 
services will be conducted in the church at 
2 p.m. Saturday by the pastor, the Reverend 
Jule Ayers, DD. Interment will be private 
at the convenience of the family, 


PHONED HERE YESTERDAY 


Although he had been ill with a heart 

ailment for some time, Senator Sordoni kept 
in daily contact with his various enterprises. 
Yesterday morning, he telephoned here and 
checked with the various managers and de- 
partment heads concerning business mat- 
ters. 
Last November 4, Senator Sordoni and 
his wife left to spend the winter in Florida, 
as he had done for many yeras. He was 
planning a return to Wilkes-Barre in April. 
He usually spent the spring and summer 
at his home at Harveys Lake, During the 
fall, he resided in his 14th floor apartment 
at Hotel Sterling. 

He was chairman of the board of the 
Sordoni Enterprises which include Sordoni 
Construction Co. a string of hotels and 
the Commonwealth Telephone. During his 
career he was a State senator, State secre- 
tary of commerce and president of the 
American Automobile Association. 

Senator Sordoni served as chairman of 
the board of Sordoni Enterprises for 8 years 
after being president for many years. Since 
then, his son, Andrew J. Sordoni, Jr., of 
Forty Fort, has been president of the or- 
ganization. He was on the boards of direc- 
tors of more than 60 organizations. 

Surviving, besides his wife and son, are 
a daughter, Mrs. Mary Sekera, of Dallas, wife 
of Joseph Sekera, installation superintendent 
of the Commonwealth Telephone Co., Dallas, 
and a member of the board of directors; eight 
grandchildren, Andrew J., III, George, Wil- 
liam and Stephen Sordoni; Toni Ann, 
Andrew Joseph and twins, Donna Lee and 
Roxanne Sekera; two sisters, Mrs. Roy 
Walter, of Forty Fort, and Mrs. Royce Gil- 
bert, Umatilla, Fla. 

The body will be brought to the Kniffen 
Funeral Home, 465 South Main Street, 
Wilkes-Barre, 

Born in Nanticoke on February 11, 1887, 
Mr. Sordoni was the youngest of 12 children 
of the late Nicholas and Mary Sordoni. His 
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father, a native of Italy and one of Gari- 
baldi's first 1,000 soldiers, came to America 
In 1867. His mother, Mary, who came from 
Genoa, Italy, was an interpreter at Luzerne 
County Courthouse for 33 years. 

As a boy, Mr. Sordoni worked in the mines 
as a mule driver. At the age of 17, he en- 
listed in the U.S. Army and served as a 
private in the Coast Artillery from 1904 to 
1907. 

In 1910, he was married and immediately 
thereafter started in business for himself 
with a team of horses borrowed from his 
father. He worked 12 to 16 hours a day 
hauling coal, removing ashes, digging cellars, 
and other small jobs. 

Shortly afterward, he became an inde- 
pendent contractor with a smal) office in 
Forty Fort. After a time, he got into the 
electric line construction field and later in 
building construction, first as Andrew J. 
Sordoni, contractor, and later as the Sordont 
Construction Company. 

IN CABINET OF FINE 


In 1951, Gov. John S. Fine selected Mr. 
Sordont to be secretary of commerce and 
he remained in that post until 1954. As 
head of the department of commerce, he 
was a member of many organizations. He 
served as chairman of the State planning 
board, State aeronautics commission, Penn- 
sylvania Industrial and Construction Ex- 
position and Pennsylvania Anthracite Com- 
mittee. He was also a member of the State 
athletic commission in 1951. 

His interest in the rapidly growing auto- 
mobile age was awakened in the early 1920's 
and in those early years he was a staunch 
advocate of the construction of an adequate 
highway system. This led to his interest in 
motor club work of which he was a member 
since 1919, and since 1924 he had been a 
director of Wyoming Valley Motor Club. 
He was president of the club from 1942 to 
1954 and was again elected president in 1956. 


PRESIDENT OF AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE 
ASSOCIATION 


Senator Sordoni became active in the 
American Automobile Association a number 
‘of years ago and became its senior vice pres- 
ident in 1953. He was elected president of 
the American Automobile Association in 
1954 and served until 1956, He was a mem- 
ber of the American Automobile Association 
finance and investment committee and pol- 
icy resolutions committee and chairman of 
its international relations committee. He 
had been a trustee of the American Auto- 
mobile Association Safety Foundation since 
1947. 

He was also a member of the World Tour- 
ing and Automobile Organization of London, 
England; former vice president and execu- 
tive committee member of Federation of 
Inter-American Automobile Clubs of Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, and a member of the An- 
tique Automobile Club. 

He became a life member of the Pennsyl- 
vania Motor Federation executive committee 
in 1939; was elected a director in 1940 and 
served as president from 1945 to 1954. 
He had also been a director of Luzerne Coun- 
ty Chapter, Pennsylvania Motor Truck Fed- 
eration, since 1947. 

In 1951, he served as chairman of the 
Pennsylvania State Cancer Crusade and the 
same year was honorary chairman of the 
Luzerne County Heart Fund campaign. He 
also served on local and State boards of the 
Crippled Children's Association. 

A member of Wilkes-Barre Rotary Club 
since 1920, he was its president in 1927. 
During World War II, he served as chairman 
of the War Production Board for Luzerne 
County. 

He was trustee of the Dr. Leo Spears Chi- 
ropractic Sanitarium, Denver, Colo. In May 
1957, he was awarded the degree of Doctor 
of Chiropractic from the National College of 
Chiropractic, Chicago, III. 
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He was associated with the Samuel H. 
Kress Foundation of New York City, having 
been a trustee since 1949, and a vice presi- 
dent since 1955. 

He was a director of the U.S. Independent 
Telephone Association; member of Keystone 
Chapter, Telephone Ploncer Association, Erie; 
member of the board of governors of Penn- 
sylvania Manufacturers“ Association; member 
of Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association 
Casualty Insurance Co., Pennsylvania Man- 
ufacturers’ Association Fire Insurance Co.; 
past director of the State chamber of com- 
merce, 


He entered electric and telephone line 


construction work more than 40 years ago 
and did work for many of the large utilities. 
He expanded into the general construction 
field in 1925. Since then, his firm has be- 
come known throughout the country and 
his equipment can be seen throughout the 
Northeastern United States. 

As Mr. Sordoni's interests broadened, so too 
did the Sordoni Enterprises, which now in- 
clude the Sterling Hotels System compris- 
ing the Americus and Hamilton Hotels, Al- 
lentown; Altamont Hotel, Hazleton; Hotel 
Sterling, Wilkes-Barre; Montrose Inn, Mont- 
rose, and the Arlington Hotel, Binghampton. 
It also includes the Commonwealth Tele- 
phone Co,, Harveys Lake Light Co., Sterling 
Engineering & Manufacturing Co., National 
Tree Surgeons, Public Service of Pennsyl- 
vania, Sterling Farms, and the Andrew J. 
Bordoni Foundation, In these enterprises 
he employed an average of 5,000 employees. 

He obtained Commonwealth Telephone 
Co. in 1928, when it had about 6.000 sub- 
scribers, old worn-out manual equipment, 
and an outside plant, badly in need of re- 
pair and replacement. Today, Common- 
wealth has more than 50,000 subscribers and 
with more than 75 percent of its territory 
automatic dial operation. It is the 3d 
largest Independent telephone company in 
Pennsylvania and 30th in size of more than 
5,100 independent companies in the Nation. 

ELECTED To STATE SENATE 


Active in Republican politics for many 
years, his first public office was as a Forty 
Fort councilman. He served from 1912 to 
1924, and was president for a time. In 1926, 
he was elected senator from the 20th sena- 
torial district and held that post until 1938. 

A member of First Presbyterian Church, 
Wilkes-Barre, Mr. Sordoni was a 33d degree 
Mason. He was a member of Wyoming 
Lodge 468, F. & A. M.: Dieu le Veut. Command- 
ery 45, Knights Templar; Shekinah Royal 
Arch Chapter 182; Keystone Consistory: 
Irem Temple, Irem Temple Country Club, 
Shrine Club of Greater Wilkes-Barre, and 
the Royal Order of Jesters, Binghampton. 

Mr. Sordoni had been active in Harveys 
Lake affairs for a long period. A director 
of the Harveys Lake Protective Association 
since 1925, he served’ eight terms as presi- 
dent and he was chief of the Daniel C. Rob- 
erts Fire Co, from 1925 to 1953. 

FLORIDA AFFILIATION 


In Florida, Mr, Sordoni took an active part 
in the civic and fraternal life. His Miami 
Beach memberships included: Board of goy- 
ernors of Committee of 100; member of 
Miami Heart Institute, trustee of Miami 
Beach Taxpayers’ Association; board of gov- 
ernors of Surf Club, member of LaGorce 
Country Club and honorary member of the 
Tatem Surf Club. He was also a charter 
member of the Hialeah and the Boca Raton 
Hotel and Club, Boca Raton, 

Bucknell University, of which he had been 
a trustee since 1928, granted him a doctor of 
laws degree at its 100th commencement in 
1950, while Lafayette College gave him the 
degree of doctor of humane letters in 1953. 
He was also a member of Sigma Chi Frater- 
nity at Bucknell. 

Senator Sordoni served on, the board of 
trustees of Wilkes College and was elected 
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second vice chairman of the board in 1960. 

He was president of Wyoming Valley Hos- 
pital from 1941 to 1954, and had been a direc- 
tor from 1936 to 1954, and a trustee since 
1956, 

A director of the chamber of commerce 
since 1918; he was president in 1922-23. He 
was a member of the Committee of 100, Com- 
munity Chest Board; former trustee of the 
YWCA, former director of the Wyoming Val- 
ley Veterans Building, Inc., and director of 
Luzerne County Manufacturers’ Association. 

He was an honorary member of the Order 


-Of Sons of Italy; past honorary trustee, Ital- 


lan Historical Society of America; member of 
Second Army Advisory Committee for Lu- 
zerne Courty, Grand Central Art Galleries 
of New York, Metropolitan Club, New York 
City; Union League, Philadelphia; Pan Amer- 
ican Society of the United States; Pennsyl- 
vania Society, New York; TWA Ambassador 
Club, United Airlines 100,000 Mile Club, 
Pennsylvania Hotels Association, of Which 
he was a former director; Hotel Greeters of 
America, Inter-American Hotel Association; 
director of Pennsylvania National Horse 
Show, 

He was also a member of Skytop Club; 
POS of A, Kingston; Legion of Honor, Wilkes- 
Barre District; Franklin Club, Eagles, Elks 
and Moose, all of Wilkes-Barre. 


[From the Wilkes-Barre (Pa,) Times-Lender, 
Feb. 27, 1963] 


ANDREW SORDONI, 1887-1963 


The death of Andrew J. Sordoni at his 
winter home in Miami Beach today writes 
finis to a Ufe that constitutes one of the 
most exciting success stories the community 
has known in its long and eventful history, 
although in a broader sense he will live in- 
definitely through Sordoni Enterprises and 
good works that will go on for generations. 
As in the case of many illustrious figures, his 
influence will not end with the grave, but 
will continue as a powerful force for good 
and as a source of inspiration to contem- 
poraries and to those who will come after 
them. 

The youngest of 12 children, this native 
son of Nanticoke had no place to go but up 
when he came irto the world under modest 
circumstances. Although he was lacking in 
material things, he had two assets he prized 
above all else—his mother and father. Of 
them, he once said: “I owe what artistic 
appreciation I have to my father; and to my 
mother, I owe the determination to do that 
which is right.” 

He idolized his mother who, for 33 
years, was a court interpreter in Luzerne 
County courthouse. From her teachings, his 
character was molded; from her, he acquired 
industry and integrity, qualities that were 
to assert themselves daily in the 76 years 
that were alloted to him. They were the 
foundation on which he built his amazing 
career as an industrialist, philanthropist, and 
public servant whose interests were inter- 


-national in scope, although the principal 


impact of his life was felt in greater Wilkes- ` 
Barre, Pa., and the United States. 

So many things entered into the develop- 
ment of the Andrew Sordoni we knew in 
the past quarter century that it is not pos- 
sible to enumerate them all. Perhaps next 
to his parents, his wife, and close ossociates, 
one of the most important factors was a 
tour of duty with the Army for 3 years. It 
was there he learned the lessons of discipline 
and leadership that were to play so im- 
portant a role in all his activities. The 
dynamic personality that emerged from 
the Armed Forces in 1907 was of incalculable 
value in the ensuing half-century. 

An organizer and builder, he always shared 
credit for his success with others. 

“It has been the friendships, accomplish- 
ments, and comradeship, in whatever we 
have attempted to do together, that mean 
so much more to mè than any other measure 
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of success,” he once told associates. Men 
and women, such as you, are the nucleus of 
organizations and by your example have 
shown the way others might follow in our 
footsteps. Any success that we may claim, 
we've achieved together. That is what has 
made it all the more worth while.” 

On another occasion, he observed: “A man 
is known by the company he keeps and a 
company by the men it keeps. To me, an 
ounce of loyalty is worth a pound of 
cleverness,” 

Another of the stimulating observations 
that provided a key to his character was: 
“My mind is so clear because I change it 
often. You know, if you have a dollar, and 
I have a dollar, and we exchange dollars, 
we still each have a dollar. But, if you 
have an idea, and I have an idea, and we 
exchange ideas, we each have two ideas.” 

Andrew Sordoni never forgot his friends, 
especially those who gave him a helping 
hand. His appreciation found expression 
in many ways, especially in the Sordoni 
Foundation, one of his pet enterprises; in 
the State senate and in the cabinet of Gov- 
ernor Fine as secretary of commerce; in his 
art collection which he shared with the 
public at Hotel Sterling; and in a multitude 
of extra curricular activities like the Motor 
Club, the Wyoming Valley Hospital, and the 
organizations in which he played a leading 
role. 

The honors that came to him, like doc- 
torates from colleges, the 33d degree from 
the Masons, and the Brotherhood Award 
this month, among scores of others, he took 
in stride, accepting them not so much as 
recognition but as a challenge. 

But why go on? Andrew Sordoni is gone 
and his community and his country mourn 
a distinguished son and vallant spirit who 
left the world a better place than he found 
it on February 11, 1887, when he was born. 

The senator's reaction to it all was 
summed up in these words in commenting on 
an editorial that appeared In this newspaper 
on the occasion of his 70th birthday an- 
niversary: “Where, oh where, but in America 
could this have happened? Most wonder- 
ful is our heritage. I am most grateful.” 


[From the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Record, 
Feb. 28, 1963] 


THE Marx OF A MAN—ANDREW J. SORDONI 


Less than 3 weeks before his passing, An- 
drew J. Sordoni was one of three distin- 
guished citizens who received the Wyoming 
Valley Brotherhood Roundtable Award. 

Unable to attend under his physician's 
orders, he sent a note from Florida to his 
son, Jack, who represented him at the dinner. 

“Tell them,” he wrote, “that this is one of 
the highest honors ever bestowed me, because 
it comes from my friends; and in honoring 
me, they honor my mother and my father.” 

With these few words, in what was to prove 
to be his last public utterance, Andrew Sor- 
doni summed up the personal feelings which 


have characterized his fruitful life—as an 


, builder, and leader of men. 

It was indicative of a long and able career 
of dedication to pursuits, public and private, 
which have been indelibly marked with the 
stamp of his wisdom, initiative, and deep 
sense of feeling for others, his friends and 


associates. 

Despite all the State, national, and inter- 
national honors bestowed upon him during 
his lifetime in spheres of business, civic af- 
fairs, social, religious, and education work, 
Senator Sordont always took greatest pride 
when he was singled out at home for distinc- 
tion. 

In 1949, Wilkes-Barre Rotary Club, in nam- 
ing him Citizen of the Year, presented a 
plaque with this inscription, which he al- 
ways treasured: 

“Successful in many and varied fields, 
owner of 15 business enterprises, a leader 
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in civic, community; State, and national or- 
ganizations, a farmer of distinction with 
thousands of acres of one of this Nation’s 
most progressive dairy farms, Andrew Sor- 
doni, above all else, marvelously exemplifies 
the freedom and opportunity a man is given 
in this great country of ours,” 

From humble beginnings to the pinnacle 
of success as founder of extensive enterprises 
employing upwards of 5,000 persons, Senator 
Sordoni remained a human and warm person 
because as a boy he knew what it was to work 
long hours for very little but the necessities 
of life. 

He was born in Nanticoke, the youngest of 
12 children. His father, Nicholas, a native 
of Italy, came from a wealthy old family in 
Venice. Of his mother, Mary, a remarkable 
and astute woman, the Senator often re- 
marked that her early teachings provided the 
guiding principles which molded his entire 
life, 

While his senatorship and later, his ap- 
pointment as secretary of commerce under 
Governor Fine, highlighted his political ca- 
reer, foremost among his interests had been 
his deep interest and enthusiastic work on 
behalf of motorists. This began, as a local 
pundit once put it, from time time in his 
youth when he’d arouse his neighbors in 
Forty Fort with the roar of his one-cylinder 
motorcycle as he'd leave for work shortly 
after daybreak.” 

Over the years, he served as president of 
the Wyoming Valley Motor Club and for 8 
years of the State body, the Pennsylvania 
Motor Federation, culminating, in 1955-56, 
with his ascension as president of the 5- 
million-member American Automobile As- 
sociation, which duties carried him on tours 
of major countries of the world. 

Still another side of Senator Sordoni was 
represented by the Sordonl Foundation, 
which he established for charitable and edu- 
cational purposes, and through this has 
flowed many of his phllanthropſes, modestly, 
without public notice. 

One of the highlights of his career came 
with the celebration of the golden anniver- 
sary of Sordon! Enterprises; when he stated 
to his employees; “Our strength, the strength 
of many, is only as strong as each of us indi- 
vidually. As Americans, opportunities are 
ours in abundance, yet the very freedom that 
makes it so is our sacred trust. You and I 
are heavy investors in the fast-changing 
times. We can keep pace only if we are aware 
of and squarely meet our responsibilities. I 
feel a great pride in having a set of standards 
that have weathered a half century and have 
not been found wanting.” 

Thus again, in his own words, Senator Sor- 
doni put forth his philosophy of life—a phi- 
losophy marked by ambition, integrity, loy- 
alty, and a driving energy which composed 
the mold of this man’s stature. 


Quarantine Legality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 
Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, Eustace 


- Seligman, Esq., is a distinguished in- 


ternational lawyer, a member of the New 
York law firm of Sullivan & Cromwell, 
and a constituent of mine who I am very 
proud to represent in Congress. Mr. 
Seligman has written a most interesting 
article on “The Legality of U.S. Quaran- 
tine Action in Cuba,” which appears in 
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the most recent Issue of the American 
Bar Association Journal. His analysis is 
a clear statement of why the U.S. action 
was consistent both with the United Na- 
tion's Charter and with established prin- 
ciples of international law. 

Mr. Seligman's article will be of great 
interest to my colleagues in the Con- 
gress, and I include it herewith: 

Tse LEGALITY or U.S. QUARANTINE ACTION 
UNDER THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 
(By Eustace Seligman) 

The question of whether the quarantine 
action taken by the United States was or 
was not a violation of its obligations under 
the U.N. Charter is one of great importance, 
and not merely to lawyers. We profess to 
believe in sanctity of obligations, we demand 
that of other nations, and yet we hear it 
frequently stated in connection with the 
Cuban quarantine that, since our national 
security was involved, we could not be de- 
terred by legal niceties. 

Was our action in imposing the quarantine 
of this nature in violation of our written 
word? It is believed not, for the reasons 
hereinafter set forth. 

ARTICLE 2(4) OF THE CHARTER 

The basic restriction on the use of force 
in the U.N. Charter is article 2(4). The 
article does not expressly prohibit all use 
of force—but only force of specific kinds. It 
reads as follows; 

All members shall refrain in their interna- 
tional relations -from the threat or use of 
force against the territorial integrity or po- 
litical independence of any state, or in any 
other manner Inconsistent with the purposes 
of the United Nations. 

In order for a use of force to come within 
the prohibition of article 2(4) it must be 
of a kind enumerated unless the enumera- 
tion Is to be deemed surplusage and ignored. 
which would appear to be unjustified by any 
sound rule of construction. 

As is stated in Bowett, “Self-Defense in In- 
ternational Law,” 1958, at page 151: 

“This, in effect, was the construction which 
the United Kingdom agent, Sir Eric Beckett, 
sought to place on the article in contending 
before the International Court of Justice in 
the Corfu Channel case that ‘Operation Re- 
tail,’ the subsequent minesweeping operation, 
‘was not contrary to Article 2(4). He sald; 

But our action on the 12th/13th Novem- 
ber threatened neither the territorial integ- 
rity nor the political independence of Al- 
bania. Albania suffered thereby neither ter- 
ritorial loss nor any part of its political in- 
dependence.’ è 

“As previously indicated, the finding of the 
Court, against the United Kingdom on this 
point, made no specific reference either to 
this argument or indeed to article 2(4).” 

Writers on international law have ex- 
pressed conflicting views on the question. 
However, Bowett, after weighing them, con- 
cludes at page 152: 

“Despite these reasons it is submitted that, 
the phrase having been included, it must 
be given its plain meaning. Moreover, to 
give it its plain meaning coincides with the 
limitations on the obligation of noninterven- 
tion which traditional international law rec- 


Unless article 2(4) is construed to prevent 
all use of force, it is dificult to conceive of 
any use of force which would be more clearly 
excluded from the scope of article 2(4) than 
a quarantine to prevent the introduction of 
offensive weapons. The quarantine was not 
a use of force— 

(a) Against the territorial integrity of 
Cuba, or 

(b) Against the political Independence of 
Cuba, or 

(c) In any other manner inconsistent with 
the purposes of the United Nations—of 
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which the paramount one under article 1 is 
to maintain peace and security—the objec- 
tive of the quarantine. 

It would, therefore, appear that under the 
sound construction of article 2(4), which 
has heretofore been advocated by Britain, 
the US. quarantine did not violate its obli- 
gations under the U.N. Charter. 

SELF-DEFENSE 

Even if article 2(4) could be construed to 
include in ite prohibition the use of force 
involved in a quarantine, it is well recog- 
nized that it cannot properly be construed 
to prohibit a quarantine or any other use of 
force, if carried out in self-defense. 

This question is full discussed in Bowett, 
in the work cited, who concludes at page 
186: 

“For these reasons we would maintain that 
the obligation assumed under article 2(4) is 
in no way inconsistent with the right of self- 
defense recognized in international law.” 

However, the use of the words “armed 
attack” in article 51 of the charter raises 
a further question as to whether the charter 
as a whole should be construed to forbid 
“anticipatory” self-defense—that is, action 
prior to an actual armed attack. Article 51 
reads as follows: 

“Nothing in the present charter shall im- 
pair the inherent right of individual or col- 
lective self-defense if an armed attack oc- 
curs against a member of the United Nations, 
until the Security Council has taken the 
measures necessary to maintain international 
peace and security.” 

There is a full discussion of this question 
also in Bowett, who concludes at page 191: 

“It is not believed, therefore, that article 
51 restricts the traditional right of self- 
defense so as to exclude action taken against 
an imminent danger but before an armed at- 
tack occurs. In our view such a restriction is 
both unnecessary and inconsistent with arti- 
cle 2(4) which forbids not only force but 
the threat of force, and, furthermore, it is 
a restriction which bears no relation to the 
realities of a situation which may arise prior 
to an actual attack and call for self-defense 
immediately if it is to be of any avail at all. 
No state can be expected to await an initial 
attack which in the present state of arma- 
ments, may well destroy the state's capacity 
for further resistance and so jeopardize its 
very existence.” 

The traditional right of self-defense which 
it is believed was preserved by the charter 
has been described by Westlake, Interna- 
tional Law, second edition 1910, part I, page 
312, as follows: 

“A state may defend itself, by preventive 
means if in its conscientious judgment nec- 
essary, against attack by another state, threat 
of attack, or preparations or other conduct 
from which an intention to attack may 
reasonably be apprehended. In so doing it 
will be acting in a manner intrinsically de- 
fensive even though externally aggressive.” 

From this it follows that the legality of 
the quarantine depends upon whether it was 
an act of genuine self-defense even though 
anticipatory, or in fact an unprovoked act 
of aggression. The answer to this is clear: 
The conveying to Cuba by the Sino-Soviet 
powers of offensive weapons wus the initiat- 
ing cause which led to the U.S. reaction and 
was a threat to U.S. security. The unpro- 
voked and unjustified secret installation of 
offensive nuclear weapons in an area pre- 
viously free from them and close to another 
state, creates a threat to such other state 
justifying under the right of self-defense the 
use of force in order to cause their removal. 

Applying the test laid down by Westlake 
quoted above, the installation of such weap- 
ons under all the attendants circumstances, 
including Castro's threats against Guan- 
tanamo and various Latin American coun- 
tries, was conduct “from which an intention 
to attack may reasonably be apprehended.” 
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Who outside the Kremlin knows what the 
purpose was of secretly building up nuclear 
offensive weapons in Cuba, located so as to 
be able to bypass our DEW line radar detec- 
tive network? Was another Pearl Harbor 
planned? Or was it intended once the in- 
stallation was completed to deliver to us an 
utimatum to withdraw from West Berlin, 
Europe, Turkey or elsewhere? Surely the 
possibility of this was sufficiently great so 
as to justify our taking immediate action to 
remove the danger. 

Furthermore, the limited nature of the 
U.S. reaction confirms that it was defensive 
only and solely designed to eliminate the 
threat to its security caused by the introduc- 
tion of the offensive weapons. Consequently, 
the quarantine was not an act of aggression 
prohibited by the obligations we have en- 
tered into when we signed the U_N. Charter. 

One of the problems raised by the claim of 
self-defense is the difficulty of deciding 
when it is false and when legitimate. The 
justification of anticipatory self-defense has 
frequently been falsely advanced—as in the 
case of Hitler's claim in September 1939 that 
Germany had been attacked by Polish 
troops. This, however, is no reason for 
denying reliance upon it when it is in faet 
justified. 

The United Nations Charter has en- 
dea vored to solve this problem by recogniz- 
ing the necessity of an immediate unilateral 
decision by a threatened state of when and 
how to react, but under article 51 requires 
it to report immediately to the Security 
Council the action taken. This is clearly 
set forth in Oppenheim's International 
Law, eighth edition, 1957, edited by Lauter- 
pacht, volume 1, at page 299: 

“The reason of the thing, of course, makes 
it necessary for every state to judge for it- 
self, in the first instance, whether a case of 
necessity in self-defense has arisen. But, 
unless the notion of self-preservation is to 
be eliminated as a legal conception, or unless 
it is used as a cloak for concealing deliberate 
breaches of the law, it is obvious that the 
question of the legality of action taken in 
self-preservation is suitable for determina- 
tion and must ultimately be determined by 
a judicial authority or by a political body, 
like the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions, acting in a judicial capacity. Thé 
charter lays down expressly that measures 
taken in the exercise of the right of self- 
defense must be immediately reported to the 
Security Council.” 

This obligation to report to the Security 
Council was complied with by the United 
States. 


Oppenheim (op. cit. p. 299) gives the fol- 
lowing example of the exercise of the right 
of anticipatory self-defense, of a far more 
extreme nature than the quarantine: 

“After the peace of Tilsit of 1807, the 
British Government was cognizant of a se- 
cret article of this treaty, according to which 
Denmark should, in certain circumstances, 
be coerced into declaring war against Great 
Britain, and France should be enabled to 
seize the Danish fieet so as to make use of it 
against Great Britain. As Denmark was not 
capable of defending herself against an at- 
tack of the French Army in North Germany 
under Bernadotte and Davyoust, who had 
orders to invade Denmark, the British Gov- 
ernment requested Denmark to deliver up 
her fleet to the custody of Great Britain, 
and promised to restore it after the war. 
Denmark, however, refused to comply with 
the British demands; whereupon the British 
reson that a case of necessity in self- 

efense arisen, shelled Copenhagen, and 
seized the Danish fleet.” prè 

In a footnote Lauterpacht states that: 

“The action of Great Britain in this case, 
while condemned by most continental writ- 
ers, ls approved by many British and Ameri- 
can writers.” 
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One of the British writers who states that 
this action is justifiable in our opinion is 
Westlake, 


Two other arguments should be considered 
in connection with our reliance on self- 
defense, First, it has been urged that the 
Russian-Cuban action was not a threat of 
the use of force, but itself justified by self- 
defense of Cuba to prevent a U.S, invasion, 
This contention is clearly fictitious. The 
Castro regime has been in power for almost 
4 years and yet no attempt has been made 
by US. forces to invade the island. On 
several occasions Cuba has appealed to the 
Security Council to ask protection against 
& threatened invasion, but has never been 
able to adduce and evidence in support of 
its claim. Finally, proof conclusive of its 
falsity was furnished when at the time of 
the landing at the Bay of Pigs by the re- 
turning Cubans we refused to give them the 
assistance of our Air Force which they 
desired. 

Second, it has been suggested that if the 
position of the United States is sound, it 
follows that the action which the United 
States took in establishing a base in Turkey 
was similarly a threat to the peace in viola- 
tion of the charter. 

This suggestion is without merit for the 
following reasons: 

The action we took in Turkey was not 
the initiating action of an aggressive nature, 
but our response to the prior aggressive steps 
taken by Russia In its expansionist program, 
and was of a defensive nature. As has been 
well stated by Mr. Frank Altschul, vice 
president of the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, in a letter to the New York Times of 
October 29, 1962: 

“There are few things less in keeping with 
our national tradition or desires than to 
have, in time of peace, armed forces of the 
United States stationed far from home at dis- 
tant points around the globe. Yet we have 
felt obliged to break with tradition and pref- 
erence in response to Soviet conduct, which 
has, ever since the fall of Czechoslovakia, in 
and out of the United Nations carried the 
conviction that the Soviet Union has in no 
sense placed limits on its well-advertised de- 
termination to spread its dominion to the 
farthest corners of the earth. 

“Our bases, accordingly, represented an im- 
portant, if by no means the only, contribu- 
tion we have made to the defense of the non- 
Soviet world against the overweening ambi- 
tions of the Kremlin. 

“The Soviet missile base in Cuba, on the 
other hand, is of quite a different character. 
‘Our history,’ as Mr. Kennedy said in his 
eloquent address, ‘unlike the Soviet's since 
the end of World War II, demonstrates we 
have no desire to conquer or dominate any 
other nation or impose our system on its 
people.’ 

“The masters of the Kremlin know as well 
as we do that the missile base, so furtively 
under construction in Cuba, cannot possibly 
be regarded as essential either to the defense 
of the Soviet Union or Cuba. Located close 
to our shores, it is purely aggressive in nature 
and furnishes evidence that the Soviet Union 
still regards the threat of a nuclear holo- 
caust as a useful instrument for advancing 
Soviet objectives.” 

THE ACTION OF THE OAS. 

It has been suggested by our State Depart- 
ment that there is a different legal basis 
for the quarantine in the resolution adopted 
on October 23, 1962, by the Council of the 
OAS. authorizing action which would in- 
clude and go beyond the quarantine. The 
argument advanced is that the charter specif- 
ically recognizes regional organizations and 
assigns to them an important place in carry- 
ing out the purposes of the United Nations 
in that article 52(1) states that— 

“Nothing in the present charter precludes 
the existence of regional arrangements or 
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agencies for dealing with such matters relat- 
ing to the maintenance of international 
peace and security as are appropriate for re- 
gional action, provided that such arrange- 
ments or agencies and their activities are 
consistent with the purposes and principles 
of the United Nations.” 

Tt is urged that this article gives to re- 
gional organizations the right to use force 
collectively for the removal of threats to the 
peace in their region in a situation where 
an individual state would not have the right 
to use force. 

This position seems to be of doubtful valid- 
ity. Certainly the wording of article 52(1) 
above quoted gives it no support. Nor do 
the debates at the San Francisco Conference 
and the discussion there of the Act of 
Chapultepec support the suggested construc- 
tion, for that act specifically provided only 
Yor the collective use of force to prevent or 
repel aggression. 

It would therefore seem that under the 
charter the resolution of the OAS would 
not justify the tine action by the 
United States if it had not been justified, 
absent the resolution. 

The resolution does, however, have very 
real weight on the issue of the validity of 
the contention of the United States that 
the quarantine was in fact an act of self- 
defense. Instead of relymg on a unilateral 
decision of the United States that it was 
acting in self-defense, there is now the 
unanimous judgment of the 20 members of 
the OAS after considering the evidence 
that the peace of the continent was threat- 
ened and that the United States and the 
other members should take necessary action 
including the use of armed force to stop the 
flow of offensive missiles into Cuba. 

In addition the resolution of the OAS 
furnishes conyincing refutation to the as- 
serted claim referred to above, that the 
United States was contemplating an inva- 
sion of Cuba to overthrow Castro and that 
the installation of even offensive weapons 
was defensive and not a threat of aggression. 
Surely it could not be claimed that the 20 
members of the OAS all contemplated join- 
ing in an invasion of Cuba; nor could they 
have believed that the United States had 
such a plan in mind when the resolution of 
October 23 was adopted by them. On the 
contrary, this resolution constitutes their 
unanimous judgment that this excuse for 
the introduction of missiles in Cuba is 
unjustified. 

This action of the OAS is thus of the 
greatest importance in confirming that the 
quarantine was an act of self-defense and 
that the action of the United States was not 
in violation of its obligation under the 
charter, 


FTC Chairman Rand Dixon Explains In- 
teresting Historical Aspects of Our 
Antitrust Statutes 
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Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, one of Ten- 
nessee’s distinguished citizens, Mr. Paul 
Rand Dixon, Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, made a most inter- 
esting address last Friday, dealing with 
antitrust laws that the Congress has en- 
acted during the past 75 years. In his 
speech he points out—in a most persua- 
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sive Manner—various reasons why our 
antitrust laws are so important to our 
economy and to our way of life. More- 
over, explains Chairman Dixon, these 
laws are of tremendous benefit to busi- 
nessmen themselves. 

Believing firmly that the Members of 
Congress will find this address highly 
informative as well as interesting, I in- 
clude it under unanimous consent in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

THe TRADE REGULATION Laws—MacGna CARTA 
OF FREE ENTERPRISE 

When Wil Daniels, your legislative coun- 
sel, invited me to address you, I explained 
that because of the apparel industry litiga- 
tion now pending before the Commission, it 
would be inappropriate for me to publicly 
discuss any of the issues raised there. But 
he insisted that you would like to have me 
anyway, and that I could talk about anything 
I wanted to. With an offer like that, how 
could I refuse? It isn't every day that I 
can earn my dinner so easily and pleasantly. 
In fact, appearing here today is so heavily 
loaded on the side of pleasure—beginning 
with the fact that it’s warm here in Miami 
and unpleasantly cold in Washington—that 
I feel almost guilty about leaving my desk 
and calling it business. 

This feeling is heightened, of course, by 
the fact that yours is a group that appears 
to have little need for my services as an ad- 
viser on antitrust and trade regulation mat- 
ters. Indeed, the coat and suit industry has 
distinguished itself in so many ways that 
my first inclination is to say “Bravo. Keep 
up the good work,” and then sit down. As 
a matter of fact, I can think of at least two 
reasons why it would be a good idea to do 
just that: It would be in accord with that 
ancient maxim “quit while you're ahead,” 
and, because there are so few virtues in a 
speaker that are appreciated quite as much 
as brevity, it would probably win me an 
award as speaker of the year. 

But serlously, I do want to tell you that 
it Is a real pleasure to address this partic- 
ular group. First, I am an ardent admirer 
of your remarkable record in the labor re- 
lations field. This Board, the industry’s 
spokesman, is itself something of a wonder: 
an industrywide governing group that in- 
cludes representatives of both management 
and labor. And, secondly, I am even more 
pleased with your devotion to the principles 
and the practice of vigorous but fair com- 
petition. With 1,600 members (comprising 
some 90 percent of the coat and sult indus- 
try), you are, of course, a classic example 
of the small business group. Competition, 
I am told, is flourishing nicely. 

In an atmosphere as congenial as this 
one, it would be inappropriate, of course, 
for me to hold forth on the negative aspects 
of antitrust and trade regulation. So I have 
left at home my “fire and brimstone” ser- 
mon, the one I use when addressing groups 
that are known to have departed rather 
widely from the straight and narrow path 
of antitrust compliance. The sermon you 
are about to hear is my other one—the 
one I reserve for speeches to those. groups 
that, at the very least, are with me in prin- 
ciple. This group, I believe, goes beyond 
that. I believe you actually practice what 
I preach. 

But just as the preacher does not address 
himself solely to the sinners in his flock, 
lest the falthful become less so from sheer 
lack of continuing inspiration, I think it is 
quite appropriate to discuss with you a prin- 
ciple that the business community at large 
has never seemed to grasp fully. This is the 
fact that the antitrust and trade regula- 
tion laws are not shackles on the free en- 
terprise system, but simply a tool for strik- 
ing off the chains that some businessmen 
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insist upon forging for their fellows. It 
is no exaggeration to say—as the title of 
this speech declares—that this body of law 
is no less than the magna carta of free en- 
terprise. I say this because an excellent 
case can be made for the proposition that, 
if the people of this country, through their 
elected representatives in Congress, has not 
seen fit to enact these laws, we could very 
well be living today under the restrictive 
cartel system that flourished in Europe in 
the years preceding World War II, or under 
some form of public ownership of industry 
that would be even less congenial to our 
democratic institutions. 

It may seem at first blush that it is a 
contradiction in terms to say that the trade 
“regulation” laws are designed to increase 
the liberty of those to whom they are 
directed. But there is no such contradiction 
in fact. Red lights placed at busy intersec- 
tions may seem irksome to those who like to 
live dangerously. But to those of us who 
value life and limb, those traffic signals 
represent simply the efforts of a well-disposed 
local government to keep us as free as 
possible from traffic dangers, It is, in short, 
the old principle of distinguishing between 
liberty and license—between freedom and 
anarchy. 

Hence the antitrust and trade regulation 
laws were conceived not in hostility to the 
principles of laissez-faire capitalism, but in 
direct support of It. Just as it would be 
absurd to say that traffic lights were placed 
at intersections for the purpose of imped- 
ing the flow of automobiles, so it is equally 
unsound to say that laws prohibiting the 
destruction of competition are themselves 
designed to hinder the system they protect. 
On the contrary, the antitrust and trade reg- 
ulation laws are conservative measures in 
every meaningful sense of that term—they 
were intended not to alter the existing eco- 
nomic order but to preserve it and protect 
it from forces hostile to its continued 
existence. 

In order to appreciate the profound con- 
servatism of these laws, one need only reflect 
for a moment on the economic and political 
history that gave rise to them. Capitalism 
itself, of course, is a comparatively recent 
development. Prior to the industrial reyo- 
lution that produced it, wealth was pro- 
duced and distributed by one of two basic 
methods: (1) by sovereign command, as in 
Soviet Russia today, and (2) by custom and 
tradition, as in medieval Europe where each 
man automatically followed the trade of his 
father. The latter system, which was the 
immediate predecessor in Europe of capital- 
ism, was often regulated in the full sense of 
that word. In France, for example, a regu- 
lation promulgated by Colbert sought to curb 
the weaving industry's undue tendency 
toward initiative by requiring that fabrics 
woven in particular towns were to contain 
a precise number of threads, neither more 
nor less. At Avalon, fabrics were to con- 
tain 1,376 threads—no more and no less. 
And in England, at the behest of the 
button-makers guild, a law was passed im- 
posing a fine on tallers who made cloth 
buttons and on consumers who wore them.’ 

The industrial revolution with its bur- 
geoning factories and mass-production ma- 
chinery burst all of these bonds with a 
wrench that shook society to its very foun- 
dations. In the place of the master crafts- 
man and his one or two apprentices, there 
suddenly emerged the capitalist with his 
hundreds of employees and fortunes made 
almost overnight. Richard Arkwright, who 
invented (or stole) the spinning throstle, 
is said to have left, on his death in 1792, 
an estate valued at 2500, 000. As a young 
man he had been apprenticed to a barber. 
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When capitalism first appeared on the 
scene, there were some very grave doubts as 
to its respectability. It was untidy, for one 
thing. Pushy merchants like Arkwright 
were scrambling all over each other in pur- 
suit of what was regarded by the more gen- 
teel folk as naked greed. And there were 
some definite misgivings about this sort of 
activity om moral and religious grounds, 
purely aside from the rather distressing 
social consequences that were emerging from 
the conversion of the rural yoeman class into 
urban factory workers, 

In short, capitalism was in need of a 
philosopher—a thinking man who could ex- 
plain to the world what was so plainly evi- 
dent to its practitioners; namely, that it was, 
by its nature, not only the most efficient 
but the fairest economic system ever de- 
vised. 

Adam Smith, the first great economist, did 
just that. In 1776—the same year that the 
Declaration of Independence was signed in 
America—he published a book that remains 
to this day as the bible of laissez-faire capi- 
talism, The Wealth of Nations.“ however, 
was even more than that. It was no less 
than an economic declaration of independ- 
ence. It set forth a number of economic 
principles or laws that, in the context of the 
feudal economic system capitalism was then 
replacing in Europe, was no less revolution- 
ary than—and, indeed, was quite parallel 
to—those set forth in that bold political 
document to which John Hancock had set 
his name with such a flourish. All men, 
while not necessarily equal in talents, must 
be afforded equal economic opportunities. 
All men must be left free to pursue what- 
ever economic activities they might choose. 
They must be free to make any product 
they like, sell it to anyone they choose, and 
charge for it any price they desire. 

The great economist promised that, if 
these imperatives were obeyed, his economic 
system—which we now call “free enterprise,” 
or capitalism—would cause the wealth of 
nations to multiply to such an extent that 
one could well visualize a future in which 
hunger and privation would be nothing but 
a memory of a darker age. And Dr. Smith, 
professor of moral philosophy at England's 
Glasgow University, was not a utopian 
dreamer. He demonstrated that a completely 
free market—one in which each man was 
left to pursue his own private gain—would 
yield the most astonishing economic and 
social results. 

Those results were generally these: (1) 
prices are automatically set at a level that 
is reasonably related to costs; (2) produc- 
tive resources are allocated in the most effi- 
cient manner; (3) innovation in technology 
is encouraged; and (4) society's total wealth 
is distributed among its individual members 
according to their respective contributions 
to production, 

The most familiar of these is of course the 
matter of prices. As Adam Smith put it, the 
only natural price is a competitive price. 
Consumers, eager to make their limited num- 
ber of dollars buy as much goods as possi- 
ble, shop carefully to see which seller of a 
particular product will accept the lowest 
price. By way of illustration, it is said that 
housewives will desert one grocery store 
and take their patronage to another in order 
to make a saving of only 1 cent on a 30-cent 
can of peaches. And the record in one anti- 
trust case showed that a gasoline service 
station, by cutting its retall price only a few 
cents per gallon (with the help of a dis- 
criminatory concession from its supplier), 
Increased monthly volume of sales by some 
500 percent—from approximately 6,000 to 
some 30.000 gallons per month. Thus com- 
peting sellers, in their efforts to sell more 
volume, are constantly lowering their prices 
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toward Adam Smith’s competitive price— 
which, as he put it, is “the lowest which 
the sellers can commonly afford to take, and 
at the same time continue their business.“ 

It will be observed that here the consumer 
is Indeed king. Free to spend his money 
where he likes, for anything he desires, the 
consumer plays the tune and those who 
would entice him to part from his dollars 
must constantly exert themselves to satisfy 
his slightest whim. That same consumer, 
however, in his role as producer of wealth 
and thus as a seller of his own products or 
his own labor, must then dance to other 
men's music. 

A further basic premise in the system is 
the assumption that every man 
that very characteristic that was first 
thought to render the entire capitalistic 
system suspect—plain, unadorned selfishness 
or greed. So fundamental to the system was 
this particular character trait that, without 
it, the invisible hand that guided it could 
not have operated. Dr. Smith, a shrewd 
student of human nature, never suspected 
for a moment that the system would break 
down for lack of human acquisitiveness. His 
much-quoted observation on this point is 
no less true today than it was nearly 200 
years ago when he wrote it: 

“It is not from the benevolence of the 
butcher, the brewer, or the baker that we 
expect our dinner, but from their regard 
to their own interest. We address ourselves, 
not to their humanity, but to their self-love, 
and never talk to them of our own necessi- 
ties but of their advan * 

The great paradox of it all, however, was 
the fact that this economic free-for-all, this 
undignified scrambling of men for wealth, 
would yield the best possible results not 
only for the individual his own 
selfish gain but for his society at large. The 
more successful a man showed himself at 
meeting the impersonal demands of this free 
marketplace—that is, the greater skill he 
displayed in making a better product at a 
cheaper price—the larger would grow not 
only his own personal wealth but that of 
society as well. After all, wealth lies not in 
gold coins, but in material goods that have 
a use value to human beings. The distribu- 
tion of more and better goods, at lower 
prices, obviously enriches the consuming 
public that has only so many dollars to 
spend. Thus capitalism, with Adam Smith's 
bold pen strokes, acquired, in addition to its 
other qualities, a moral stature as well. The 
successful businessman today enjoys a most 
envinble public image, 

We come now to the villain in the eco- 
nomic story. In 1848—while the American 
Forty-Niners“ were sharpening their pick- 
axes In preparation for the rush to the West- 
ern gold fields—there appeared in Europe 
an angry document entitled “The Commu- 
nist Manifesto,” It was followed in 1867 by 
the first volume of its author’s monumental 
book called Das Kapital.“ 

In it, Karl Marx declared unequivocally 
that capitalism was doomed—that it carried 
within it the seeds of its own destruction, 
Its principal defect, as he saw it, aside from 
a moral injustice he found in its somewhat 
uneven distribution among individuals of the 
total wealth produced, was an inevitable 
tendency toward monopoly. When monopoly 
came, as it surely would, he said, the oppres- 
sion of the people would become so great 
that the latter would arise, cast off their 
chains, and install the dictatorship of the 
proletariat as the owners of all productive 
wealth. 

As it turned out, the first part of this ob- 
servation was not so far-fetched as it had 
then seemed. Indeed, Adam Smith himself, 
much to the chagrin of businessmen both 
then and now, had commented on the re- 
grettable frequency with which the free 
enterprizers of 18th century England sought 
to rid themselves of the burden of compet- 
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tition by engaging in conspiracies to fix 
prices. Dr. Smith said: 
“People of the same trade seldom meet 


This is not, however, a shortcoming of 
the free enterprise system itself. Rather, It 
is a flaw in those who claim to be practition- 
ers of the system. In reality, of course, 
when an industry abandons competition and 
fixes its prices by conspiracy, they are no 
longer engaged in free enterprise at all. 
Weary of free enterprise's hard law of com- 
petition, they have erected for themselves 
& haven of “private socialism.” With com- 
petition eliminated, prices can be fixed at 
artificially high prices, inefficient producers 
can continue to prosper, and products of 
poor quality can be foisted off on the pub- 
Ne. In short, all of the abuses of one- 
firm monopoly can be practiced. Gone is 
the “Invisible hand” of Adam Smith's auto- 
matic regulator, competition. The whole 
machine is thrown out of kilter. With prices 
set above the natural, or competitive, price, 
demand will ultimately fall. The members 
of the conspiracy, instead of reducing their 
high prices, will simply cut down on produc- 
tion. In order to do this, they'll have to lay 
off a portion of their working force. This 
unemployment, in turn, will eliminate the 
purchasing power of those persons, includ- 
ing, of course, their power to buy the prod- 
ucts of other sellers as well as the products 
of the producer that laid them off. Those 
other sellers, finding their sales dropping, 
will similarly contract production by laying 
off a part of thelr labor force. Contraction 
in one industry thus spreads in ripples 
throughout the whole economy, spiraling 
lower and lower. 

Monopoly is plainly not an Integral part 
of free enterprise. It is, instead, a cancer 
on the body of the system. It destroys the 
efficiency that competition creates. It holds 
productive wealth in an Industry that does 
not need it, and withholds it from some 
other industry that needs it badly. It di- 
verts consumer dollars from other indus- 
tries: 

A simple illustration can be found in the 
aftermath of the 1961 price-fixing cases in 
the electrical equipment industry. It was 
recently reported that prices there have now 
fallen to 22 percent below their 1958 levels.’ 
One industry spokesman explained it this 
way: “To combat the price collapse, our 
manufacturing costs and expenses have been 
reduced more than would have been thought 
possible just a few years ago.” Another ex- 
ecutive in the Industry commented that 
“we're becoming tremendously efficient and 
pulling ourselves up by our bootstraps.” * 
The cutting of manufacturing costs and ex- 
penses—becoming “tremendously emcient“ 
is of course precisely the thing competi- 
tion is supposed to accomplish in theory, 
and actually does, as this illustration shows, 
accomplish in practice. 

Even more interesting here, however, is 
the factor that caused the industry to de- 
velop this sudden thirst for low-cost, efficient 
production—the return to competition in 
pricing. When conspiracy was adandoned, 
and prices were allowed to fall to their nat- 
ural, competitive level, purchasers of elec- 
trical equipment paid 22 percent less than 
they had formerly paid. This 22 percent 
thus saved from their yearly bill for electri- 
cal equipment can be passed on to con- 
sumers of electricity. Those consumers, in 
turn, will now have more money to spend 
for such goods as suits and coats. Thus it 
is that when one industry eliminates com- 
petition and raises its prices, it is doing 
more than just defrauding the particular 
consumers who buy its product. It is taking 
money that those consumers would have 
otherwise spent, at least in part, on other 
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products, say, coats and suits. In short, an 
industry that flouts the law in this regard 
has succeeded in getting more than Its fair 
share of the consumer’s dollar—it has got- 
ten, in addition to its own just share, a por- 
tion that should have gone to businessmen 
in other industries. 

Communist theory, as noted, had predicted 
that monopolies would flourish in any capi- 
talist economy, and that they would ulti- 
mately undermine and cause the collapse of 
the entire system. But there was one de- 
velopment Marx failed to anticipate—it did 
not occur to him that the freemen of a 
capitalist society would have the Ingenuity 
and the strength to prune from the system 
the disease of monopoly without killing the 
patient itself. This we did with our anti- 
trust and trade regulation laws. 

The story of the growth of the trusts fol- 
lowing the Civil War and throughout the 
latter half of the 19th century is an old one. 
Suffice it to say here that, by the year 1890, 
a number of our major industries were com- 
pletely dominated by one or a few firms. 
And their behavior was, to put it conserva- 
tively, antisocial. The public was being 
robbed and, what is more, it knew it was 
being robbed. Rumbles from the people 
were heard in Congress. On the floor of the 
Senate, Senator Sherman pointed to the 
handwriting on the wall in these words: 

“Sir, now the people of the United States, 
as well as of other countries, are feeling the 
power and grasp of these combinations, and 
are demanding of every legislature and of 
Congress a remedy of this evil. * * * You 
must heed their appeal or be ready for the 
Socialist, the Communist, and the nihilist.” * 

Congress was not ready for the Socialist or 
the Communist. It heard the appeal of the 
people. The result was the Sherman Act of 
1890. Monopolization, whether accomplished 
by a single firm or by several acting in com- 
bination, was made a crime punishable by 
fine and imprisonment. And those acts that 
lead to monopolization—conspiracies to 
eliminate competition—were similarly made 
a crime. 

Subsequently, in 1914, Congress passed two 
more laws designed to supplement the Sher- 
man Act. These were the Federal Trade 
Commission Act and the Clayton Act. The 
first of these, the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, created the Commission and directed it 
to prevent “unfair methods of competition.” 
Defined very broadly, an unfair method of 
competition is either an outright restraint 
of trade that would also violate the Sherman 
Act, or it is an incipient restraint of trade— 
a tiger cub, whose stripes have not yet begun 
to show. Congress, seeing the difficulties of 

to slay the beast after it had become 
full grown, hoped to stop it in its infancy. 
In later years, the statute was amended to 
include, in addition to unfair methods of 
competition, the offense called “unfair or de- 
ceptive acts or practices.” False and decep- 
tive advertising, of course, is an example of 
the thing prohibited here. While designed 
particularly to protect the consumer from 
this kind of fraud, that amendment was in 
fact a great aid to competitors of the man 
who insisted on practicing deceptions. By 
those false claims for his product, the of- 
fender diverted to himself consumer dollars 
that would otherwise have gone to his honest 
competitors, The law, by prohibiting this 
sort of thing, encourages competitors to focus 
their efforts on such socially desirable skills 
as making a better product, selling it at a 
lower price, and promoting it more imagina- 
tively, rather than on such dishonorable 
skills as dreaming up phony ads. 

The Clayton Act, the 1914 companion 
statute to the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, dealt with four practices: (1) price dis- 
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crimination; (2) exclusive dealing; (3) 
stock acquisitions; and (4) interlocking di- 
rectorates. The section that dealt with price 
discrimination—section 2—was amended in 
1936, as you well know, by the passage of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. The stock acquisi- 
tion section—section 7—was recently 
amended by the Celler-Kefauver Act so as 
to make it more effective. 

Considering this body of law collectively, 
it has only two objectives: (1) To encourage 
competition, and (2) to require that the 
competition thus nurtured is conducted in a 
reasonably fair manner, without recourse to 
such patently unfair devices as deception and 
discrimination. There is, as I have previously 
mentioned, no inconsistency between these 
two objectives. Competition that employs 
these various unfair devices, like wanton 
automobile driving, becomes manslaughter. 
It kills the contestants and thus ends the 
game itself. 

There remains, of course, the always diffi- 
cult question of how effective the antitrust 
laws have actually been in preserving com- 
petition and the free enterprise system of 
which it is an integral part. Some critics 
point to the high degrees of concentration 
in a number of our industries and conclude 
that these laws have accomplished very 
little to stop these embryo monopolies. 
They make a pretty persuasive case for the 
proposition that, in those industries that the 
economists call oligopolies—those dominated 
by only a few firms—competition is not what 
it should be. 

The problem here is plain enough, In 
an industry where 90 percent of the total 
production is made by the “Big Four,” price 
competition of the sort that flourishes in 
industries where there are 800 firms seems 
to fold its tent and silently steal away. 
But the remedy is not nearly so clear as the 
problem. 

And whatever may be the shortcomings of 
the antitrust and trade regulation laws, one 
thing is plain enough—they eliminated 
some of the cruder tools of the would-be 
monopolist and placed definite limits on 
how far he might go in destroying his com- 
petition. Certainly these laws can make 
the modest claim that they tempered the 
trend toward industrial concentration in 
this country, and thus hampered, if they did 
not stop entirely, the building of actual 
monopolies. No major industrial firm is 
known to have a larger percentage share of 
its market than the 50-odd percent en- 
joyed by General Motors in the automobile 
field. 

And there is another certainty we can 
point to: our citizens did not, as the Marx- 
ists had predicted, get poorer and madder. 
On the contrary, the very opposite occur- 
red: the American worker today is the rich- 
est the world has ever known. And there 
is no indication that he is particularly mad 
about this fact. 

This is, however, no time for resting on 
our oars. We cannot afford to ignore the 
fact that we are confronted with significant 
domestic and international problems. One 
of these is meeting the challenge of allen 
economic ideologies. In the smugness of 
our past successes, we came to believe that 
our country, conceived in and dedicated to 
both economic and political liberty, was 
virtually indestructible. Now we find our- 
selves, in the words of Lincoln, “testing 
whether that nation, or any nation so con- 
ceived and dedicated, can long endure.” It 
will endure if, and only if, we remember the 
hard lesson that our strength lies not alone 
in the fact that we are free, but in the man- 
ner in which we choose to exercise that 
freedom. In its own way, the Federal Trade 
Commission will do everything it can to as- 
sure American businessmen that, as they 
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roll up their sleeves to do the job, they will 
encounter no artificial restraints put in their 
path to enrich someone else at their expense. 
Nobody, neither the public nor a private 
cartel group, is going to tell you that you 
can’t make cloth buttons, or that your cloth 
must have 1,376 threads in it. 


1Heilbroner, The Wordly Philosophers 14 
(1953). 
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Delaware’s Famed Henry Francis du Pont 
Winterthur Museum, Near Wilmington, 
Opens Lecture Series 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, Dela- 
ware’s famed Winterthur Museum, lo- 
cated 6 miles north of Wilmington, opens 
its spring lecture series on March 5 at 
8:15 p.m. in the Garden Pavilion. 

The speaker will be Dr. Edgar P, 
Richardson, director of the Winterthur 
Museum, Dr. Edgar P. Richardson, and 
his topic will be “The American Dream 
of Antiquity.” 

I would like to urge everyone interested 
in American antiques to visit this unique 
and splendid museum. 

Delawareans are most hospitable, and 
have, along with other Americans a deep 
interest in our culture. 

This is evidenced not only by the Win- 
terthur Museum, but also by the Hagley 
Museum, the Delaware Art Center, Old 
Swedes Church, Old Town Hall, the 
Hendrickson House, and other land- 
marks in the State. 

I include herewith some background 
information which may be of interest to 
those planning to come to Delaware this 
spring or this summer: 

[From the Morning News, Wilmington, Del., 
Feb. 28, 1963] 
WINTERTHUR LECTURE To OPEN SERIES 

The director of the Henry Francis du Pont 
Winterthur museum will be the first speaker 
in a spring lecture series of the museum. 

He is Dr, P. Richardson and his 
topic will be “The American Dream of Anti- 
quity.” The program will take place on 
March 5 at 8:15 p.m. in the Garden Pavilion. 

On March 12, Robert O. Smith, professor 
of the history of art at the University of 
Pennsylvania and a Winterthur research as- 
sociate, will speak on “The American Paneled 
Room, 1700-1780.” 

Hugh Honour, former curator of Temple 


Cathay” on March 19. 
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“Elizabethan Art in England and America” 
will be the topic of the final lecture on 
March 26 by Frank H. Sommer III. head of 
the Libraries Division at Winterthur. 

Tue Hexry Francis DU Pont WINTERTHUR 
MUSEUM 


In 1927 Henry Francis du Pont began to 
build the Winterthur Museum by installing 
in his family home woodwork from old 
houses from New Hampshire to North Caro- 
lina, These rooms he furnished with Amer- 
ican antiques which he had been collecting 
for many years, arranging them as they 
might have stood in the homes where they 
were originally used. Convinced that indi- 
viduals and nations take thelr greatest in- 
spiration through the continued remem- 
brance of a glorious past,” he worked with 
the purpose of showing Americans the way 
early Americans lived, as well as our coun- 
try's rich tradition of craftsmanship in archi 
tecture and household arts. e 

As he collected and built, the museum, 
which remained his residence until 1951, 
grew to about 100 period rooms covering the 
domestic scene from 1640 to 1840. In the 
words of the museum's first curator, the late 
Joseph Downs, “In rooms as they originally 
stood, here are 200 years of domestic archi- 
tecture, furniture, ceramics, metalwork, tex- 
tiles, paintings, and prints chosen with the 
most meticulous regard for tbeir quality and 
fitness of location, and assembled with Im- 
peccable taste. * * Winterthur represents 
the largest and richest assemblage of Amer- 
ican decorative arts, especially furniture, 
ever brought together.” 

The house at Winterthur from which the 
museum has grown was built in 1839 by 
James Antoine Bidermann and was named 
by him for the city of Winterthur, Switzer- 
land, where his family had lived. Bider- 
mann had married the great aunt of Henry 
Francis du Pont in 1816, and the house re- 
mained in the Du Pont family until 1951, 
when it was deeded to the Winterthur Corp., 
an educational and charitable foundation es- 
tablished in 1930. The Henry Francis du 
Pont Winterthur Museum was formally 
opened to the public on October 30, 1951. 
The new south wing was opened in 1960. 

As an integral part of its activities, the 
Winterthur Museum conducts an educational 
and research program designed to promote 
an appreciation of American cultural and ar- 
tistic achievement and a broad understand- 
ing of our civilization. This p: in- 
cludes a continuing study of the objects in 
the ever-growing collection; the assembling 
of documentary material, both original pa- 
pers and microfilm copies: and, in coopera- 
tion with the University of Delaware, a 2- 
year graduate program leading to the degree 
of Master of Arts, under which program 10 
students study each year on fellowships made 
possible by generous grants of funds from 
individuals and foundations. 

Flowers, trees, and shrubs in vast varitey, 
growing in naturalized woodlands and on 
rolling hilisides, are a sight of great beauty 
each spring i the Winterthur Gardens of 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Francis du Pont, 

From early April through late June, these 
world-famous gardens of over 30 acres 
present a continuous display of blossoms 
which include almost every plant which will 
grow in Delaware. Although the gardens 
were laid out with meticulous care and are 
the product of a great creative effort, they 
appear as natural growth among the native 
trees and shrubs which have been preserved. 
Color and form are the hallmarks of the 
Winterthur Gardens. 

In developing the gardens to their present 
size and beauty, Mr. Du Pont has combined 
vision, patience, and an artist's sense of color 
with his vast horticultural knowledge. He 
has planned the Gardens himeelf, studicd 
them, and continues to work to achieve har- 
monious blendings of color and tone. 
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The tanbark walks and turf paths, on 
which directional barriers are changed al- 
most daily to guide visitors to the areas of 
best bloom, lead from one vista to another, 
each spectacular in itself while, at the same 
time, forming an integral part of the land- 
scape. A woodland walk winds through 
native ferns, laurel and wild flowers. 

There are over two hundred species and 
varieties of azaleas at Winterthur among 
the thousands of these shrubs for which the 
gardens are noted. Other types of plants 
number high in the hundreds and range 
from low ground covers to towering oaks, 
tulip trees, and evergreens. 

Early in April, Korean azaleas and cory- 
lopsis, under-planted with corydalis and 
hellebores, bloom with forsythia, primulas, 
and early magnolias, The chaenomeles 
walk, cherry trees, and great drifts of nar- 
cissi blossom by midmonth; crabapple trees 
viburnums, and late magnolias follow, 

Azaleas and dogwood trees flower every- 
where in the gardens in May, with the 
Kurume azaleas in the woods and thousands 
of scillas at their height by the middle of 
the month. Lilacs, rhododendrons, peonies, 
and tree peonies are also in blossom, with 
primulas, chionanthus, deutzias, weigelas, 
and philadelphus blooming later. 

June brings the blossoms of Chugai 
azaleas, Japanese dogwood trees, lilac species, 
late philadelphus, spireas, native azaleas, and 
lilies in great variety. The primulas are in 
flower until the end of the month. 

For 5 weeks, also, during “Winterthur in 
the Spring” a selection of period rooms in 
the Henry Francis du Pont Winterthur 
Museum will be open without advance 
appointment, and may be seen in conjunc- 
tion with the gardens. 

[From the Evening Journal (Wilmington, 
Del.), Feb. 28, 1963] 


ATTENDANCE AT Art CENTER JUMPS By 5,000 
IN YEAR 


A total of 27,886 visitors during the 1961- 
62 season gave the Delaware Art Center an 
increase of 6,000 over the preceding year. 

The total includes those for the changing 
gallery exhibits, the concerts, movies, and 
lectures, as well as shows sponsored by the 
youth program at the center. 

Of the four art shows with the highest 
popular appeal in the last 10 years, two 
were held in the 1961-62 season. 

The shows drawing the biggest crowds 
were: 

One-man show of the works of Andrew 
Wyeth for 27 days in 1956, visited by 14,451 
persons or an average of 535 per day. 

The 29th International Salon of Photog- 
raphy, February 1962, on view 25 days with 
4,544 or 182 persons a day. 

Works of Frank Schoonover, 25 days in 
October, 1962, with 3,487 viewers or an 
average day attendance of 135.5. 

“Lyricism in Abstract Art” shown concur- 
rently with “Provincetown: A Painter's 
Place,” 22 days in January 1963, with 3,038 
attending, an average of 138 a day. 

High attendance figures do not necessarily 
mean people are gaining more knowledge of 
art, but does indicate a greater Interest and 
curiosity. 

Shows with the largest community interest 
have been those of the works of Andrew 
Wyeth and Frank Schoonover. Schoonover 
has been a well-known teacher and artist in 
this area for many years with a huge follow- 
ing and reputation. 

The Andrew Wyeth exihibt of 1956 was 
his first one-man museum effort. It at- 
tracted widespread national attention for 
this reason, and also because the artist had 
gained recognition both in the United States 
and abroad. 

The 29th International Salon of Photog- 
raphy is sponsored annually by the Dela- 
ware Camera Club. Not only does it attract 
photography enthusiasts, but it is the only 
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judged international display of photography 
in the Delaware-Pennsylvania area. 

“Lyricism in Abstract Art” and “Province- 
town: A Painter's Place“ were both circulat- 
ing exhibits from the American Federation 
of Art. They gave the public a chance to 
view the examples of an abstract movement 
in painting which has swept the art world. 

Whether in agreement with this form or 
not, the community took the opportunity to 
see firsthald this work by recognized pro- 
ponents of the abstract-expressionist group. 

Increasing classes of schoolchildren have 
been encouraged to visit the art center by 
the docent service provided by the Junior 
League of Wilmington. 

The docents are trained guides who take 
school as well as other interested groups 
through the exhibits. This program ts ex- 
panding and docents now go to the schools 
which have scheduled tours to talk to the 
children in preparation for the art show they 
will be seeing. 

Two exhibtions now being shown at the 
center are Edwin Dickinson's paintings and 
the 30th International Salon of Photography. 

The center, at 2301 Kentmere Parkway, is 
open to the public with no admission charge 
on weekdays from 10 to 5; Sundays, 2 to 6. 


Taxpayer’s Burdens: State and Federal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the 
American taxpayers are very concerned 
about the drain on their paychecks to 
cover the cost of Federal and State pro- 
grams. One of my constituents has 
written stating his objections to some 
specific programs and spelling out the 
time he worked for the Government. 

I commend to the attention of my 
colleagues and constituents the tax 
computations and the pro rata division 
among State and Federal Governments. 
It appears that we, at the Federal level, 
have the greatest opportunity to reduce 
the tax burden. 

The letter follows: 

A Taxpayer’s BURDENS: STATE AND FEDERAL 
Frunvanx 20, 1963. 

The Honorable Burr L. TALCOTT, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. Tatcotr: I note with grim in- 
terest in the news Wednesday, February 13, 
that the United States “regrets U.N. Cuban 
aid,” and I also note that the feeling is “that 
nothing can be done about it.” In the 
news datelined Thursday, February 14, it 
is noted that you lawmakers have voiced 
sharp protests. More power to you. 

It is indeed a sad state of affairs when 
this magnificent country of our lets itself be 
maneuvered into a corner over such a matter 
as this. I understand that the United States 
(we taxpayers) are contributing 40 percent 
of the cost of underwriting this aid. I have 
only one comment to make, and that Is to let 
the Russians pay for this project—they don’t 
pony up for items they dislike, so why 
should we? 

This is the first time I have ever sat down 
and actually voiced my opinion over the way 
things are going, but I have just finished 
making out my income tax. For the first 
time in my life, I decided to figure out just 
what the Federal, State, and county govern- 
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ments tap me for in the line of taxes; 
$1,206.65 is withheld for Federal income tax, 
social security, and State unemployment for 
a total of 15.67 percent. Federal taxes other- 
wise account for another $37.36 that I can 
account for, for a total of 16.16 percent, 
State and local taxes account for another 
$539.02 for a grand total of $1,783.03 or 23.15 
percent. 

This is quite a sum of cash and it means 
I work almost 3 full months to take care 
of Federal, State, and local taxes before 
I start working for myself and family. 

It would seem to me that it is about time 
the citizens of our country, and the people 
of other nations stopped asking our Govern- 
ment (we taxpayers) for handouts and 
learned to stand on their own feet. Every 
dollar sayed and every unnecessary expendi- 
ture done away with will bring us that much 
nearer to a balanced budget and lower taxes. 
A business (and our Government is a busi- 
ness) can’t forever be run on deficit financ- 
ing—it will go bankrupt just as surely as 
if you and I tried to run my household and 

. yours by the same manner. 


Foundations With Tax Umbrellas 
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or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSES 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Select Committee on Small Business, 
during the last session of Congress, made 
a limited study of some of the thousands 
of tax-exempt foundations throughout 
the country. A subcommittee of the 
Small Business Committee during the 
88th Congress is continuing an investi- 
gation of this study with particular ref- 
erence to the impact of their activities 
upon small business. 

In the February issue of the Progres- 
sive, Mr. Marvin Caplin has written a 
most informative article regarding this 
study, and under unanimous consent I 
include this article in the Appendix of 
the Recorp: 

FOUNDATIONS WITH Tax UMBRELLAS 
(By Marvin Caplan) 

If appearance suggests vocation, one 
might believe that Representative WRIGHT 
Parman, Democrat, of Texas, defends the in- 
terests of small business because he looks 
like the sterotype of a small businessman. A 
scant-haired plump, spectacled gentleman 
of benign expression, Mr. Parman bears a 
marked resemblance to such actors as the 
late Guy Kibbee, who used to y “The 
Small-Town Banker” or “Your Friendly 
Neighborhood Druggist.“ 

In his 34 years in Congress, and as chalr- 
man of the House Select Committee on Small 
Business alfmost continuously since its in- 
ception, WRIGHT Parman has distinguished 
himself by his championship of the little 
fellow. Now, at 69, undaunted by the re- 
lentless growth of monopoly despite his op- 
position, he is engaged in a contest against 
one of the great economic forces in this 
country, the thousands of tax-exempt foun- 
dations and their billions of dollars in assets. 

Chairman PATMAN calls the big ones "giants 
with tax umbrellas." He admits that many 
of them have done superb philanthropic 
work. But what concerns him is the extent 
to which some of them may be using their 
privileged tax positions to help giant cor- 
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porations squeeze out small competitors and 
build new concentrations of economic power. 
He sees the big foundations as “a force in 
our society second only to that of the Gov- 
ernment itself.” “The possibility exists,” he 
says, that a large part of American industry 
will eventually be in the hands of the foun- 
dations.” 

Acting on his own (there were subsequent 
protests from Republican members of the 
Small Business Committee), Mr. PATMAN 
understook in August 1961, a new study, The 
Impact Upon Small Business of the Activities 
and Conduct of Tax-Exempt Foundations 
and Charitable Trusts.” The fruits of this 
prodigious endeavor are Just beginning to be 
displayed in public. During the 87th Con- 
gress, he released the first two parts of his 
interim report, In January, he issued a 
third section. Other parts are still to come. 
Sometime during the year, the Small Busi- 
ness Committee, which sanctioned the in- 
vestigation after its Mr. Parman began it, is 
scheduled to hold public hearings to evaluate 
any wrongdoing he thinks he has discovered. 

The study has so far examined 524 founda- 
tions out of a total of 45,124 known to exist. 
The first part of the study is concerned with 
their receipts; the second, with their assets; 
the third, with their disbursements. Ac- 
companying the lengthy tables is a volumi- 
nous commentary, from which one may pick 
or choose among hundreds of examples of 
what Mr. PatMan suspects is chicanery. 

On the basis of what he has found, Mr. 
Parman called first for an immediate mora- 
torlum on granting any more Federal tax 
exemptions. Now, he wants many addi- 
tional restrictions, including a 25-year limit 
on the life of foundations and a new Gov- 
ernment agency to regulate them. The 
Congressman, who likes to enumerate, gave 
Congress five reasons for these drastic pro- 
posals. 

First. Laxness and irresponsibility on the 
part of the Internal Revenue Service, Mr. 
Parman contends thut the tremendous in- 
crease in the number and size of foundations 
has outrun the machinery for control. While 
Internal Revenue Service figures show an 
increase from 12,295 in 1952 to more than 
45,000 foundations by 1960, H. A. Olsher, 
the director of the study and an old friend 
of Mr. PatmMan’s, says there may be hundreds 
or thousands of others operating, unknown 
to the Treasury Department. 

Second. A widespread disregard of the 
Treasury's filing regulations, in spite of fines 
and jail terms that could be imposed. 
Among the forms made out by foundations 
there were incomplete and illegible ones, 
cases of faulty accounting and faulty ap- 
praisal of assets, and instances of founda- 
tions that somehow never got around to 
filing the required forms. For example, the 
Rutherford B. Hayes and Lucy W. Hayes 
Foundation of Spiegel Grove, Ohio (assets, 
$1,123,512) has been operating on a tax- 
exempt basis since 1926, according to the 
report. But it did not file its application 
for tax exemption until 1961, some 35 years 
later. 

Third. Mr. Parman charges that there have 
been unreasonable accumulations of income, 
something the foundation laws expressly for- 
bid. At a time when the administration is 
considering a tax cut, and the Federal Goy- 
ernment faces a possible revenue loss for 


fiscal 1963 of $1,245 million because of last- 


year's tax measure, Mr. Patman finds that 
the 524 foundations in his study removed 
more than $7 billion of their assets out of 
the reach of tax collectors between 1951 and 
1960. 

He gives a suggestive Illustration of how 
much tax revenue may be lost because of 
inadequate supervision. Out of 570,000 tax- 
exempt returns filed by ons be- 
tween January 1, 1958, and June 30, 1960, 
there were 13,024 classified for audit. But 
only 5,300 of the returns were audited. This 
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audit of less than 1 percent yielded $2.7 mil- 
lion in additional taxes and penalties, and 
resulted in 203 recommendations that tax- 
exempt status be revoked. 

Fourth, There are indications, Represent- 
ative Parman charges, that many charitable 
foundations are being used for purposes that 
have nothing to do with charity. They are 
used as devices to control businesses; for 
lending money; for trading in securities and 
thus evading the capital gains tax, and for 
building business empires beyond the reach 
of existing law. 

Fifth. By not paying taxes, the founda- 
tions increase the taxes the rest of us have 
to pay. What should be their burden, Mr. 
PaTMAN claims, is shifted “to people who 
are obliged to work for a living, to the widow 
with a cottage instead of a palace, to busi- 
nessmen and to the farmer.“ He has the 
audacity to suggest that Congress consider 
taxing the foundations as a new source of 
revenue. 

In support of these charges, the report of- 
fers an abundance of specific cases. Un- 
fortunately, many of them are presented in 
rather disorganized fashion. Yet after ex- 
aming Mr. Parman’s meandering exposition 
and supporting data, it is hard not to agree 
with his inferences that there aré founda- 
tions, and big ones, which appear to be reap- 
ing” business advantage from their tax- 
exempt position, and that some of them have 
participated in lending, and stock transac- 
tions, which ought to be examined more 
closely. A 

One of the report's most detailed chron- 
icles of alleged abuses concerns the compli- 
cated relationships between the Howard 
Hughes Medical Institute, of Miami Beach, 
Fla., on the one hand, and the Hughes Tool 
Co. and Hughes Aircraft Co., on the other. 
Even in the preliminary form in which Mr. 
PATMAN presents it, the Hughes case seems 
destined to become a major test case in his 
investigation, 

Since its incorporation in 1953, the Medical 
Institute has been involved in a number of 
transactions with the two Hughes business 
firms, according to Mr. Parman, These 
transactions have brought it control of val- 
uable tool company assets, and ownership of 
100 percent of Hughes Aircraft stock. Mr. 
Hughes is the Institute's sole trustee. 

The result of this “ring around rosy,” Mr. 
PATMAN suggested, was to save Howard 
Hughes some $15 million that might other- 
wise have been subject to renegotiation with 
the Government on his defense contracts. 
In a subsequenct letter to Internal Revenue 
Commissioner Mortimer M. Caplin, Mr. Par- 
MAN advanced similar charges. He suggested, 
too, that some $76,955,000 represents unrea- 
sonably accumulated assets, either for 
Hughes Aircraft or the Institute. If the 
money belongs to the Institute, he asks, does 
not that mean it has violated its tax-exempt 
status? 

Mr. PATMAN also wants to know why the 
Internal Revenue Service, on June 1, 1955, 
denied the Institute's application for tax- 
exempt status, on the gréunds that the 


Hughes organization was merely a device for 


siphoning off taxable income, and then on 
March 1, 1957, reversed itself and granted ex- 
emption. In his letter to Mr. Caplin, he 
raises a number of questions about the whole 
Hughes arrangement. He considers the an- 
swers he has received so far as unresponsive. 

The Institute is only one example of a 
foundation that appears to be deeply in- 
volved in business. The Patman report says 
108 of the 524 foundations under study own 
10 to 100 percent of the stock in a variety of 
enterprises. Mr. Parman finds tax-exempt 
institutions competing with commercial re- 
search institutes and educational testing 


services. He finds them involved in a variety 


of manufacturing enterprises, retall stores, 
restaurants, and services. ` 
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Some of the financial arrangements ex- 
amined in the report seem to warrant Mr. 
Patman's suspicious view of them. In St. 
Paul, Minn., for instance, three foundations 
have been buying gas stations and commer- 
ctal buildings and leasing them back to the 
sellers: Pure Ou Co., Cities Service Oil Co., 
General Electric Co., and F. W. Woolworth. 
As a result, Mr. Parma says, these big cor- 
porstions can expand without having to go 
into the money market for capital—an ad- 
vantage not enjoyed by independent service 
Station operators and small retail stores. 

Mr. Parman also claims that the founda- 
tions are deeply involved in money lending. 
The only restraint on this activity, he says, is 
that the loans must carry a reasonable rate 
of interest. Sometimes, the Patman report 
finds, the foundation loans are made to their 
donors and associates. In one instance, it 
charges, the Ford Foundation made loans 
that conflicted with Government policy. Be- 
tween March 1, 1961, and February 1, 1962, 
the Foundation is reported to have made 10 
loans totaling $33 million to governments, 
banks, and private companies in foreign 
countries. “This was at a time when our 
Government was trying desperately to reduce 
the deficit in our balance of [international| 
payments,” the study observes. 

Mr. PatMan also wants to know why some 
of the Ford Foundation’s loans appear to 
have been made at a preferential rate. Why, 
he asks, was the Duke Power Co., of Char- 
lotte, N.C., charged only 2.65 percent interest 
On a $3 million, 20-year loan while other 
borrowers paid 6% percent? 

Mr: Patman’s delineation of abuses sug- 
gests that foundations were used by former 
Secretary of the Treasury Andrew Mellon, 
and by the Ford interests, among others, to 
avoid estate taxes. It suggests they have 
been used in a variety of stock transactions 
and in several corporate proxy fights. 

His analysis of their disbursements shows 
that the 534 foundations used only 50 per- 
cent of their total receipts for contributions 
and 10 percent for expenses, leaving them, 
Mr. Olsher says, in businessmen’s parlance, 
u neat profit of 40 percent. 

After leading congressional and other 
readers of his committee report through the 
maze of transactions he has examined so 
far, Mr. ParmMan says has is still unable to 
establish accurately the total number of 
foundations and their holdings. One of the 
difficulties in determining their assets, he 
Claims, is the discrepancy between the actual 
market values of their property and the 
values they assign to them in their books. 
He estimates the total book value of the 
524 foundations he has studied to be about 
$10.2 billion. But he believes the properties 
toe probably worth a great deal more than 


Here are some examples: 

The 31.910.296 shares of class A stock held 
by the Ford Foundation on September 30, 
1960, hnd a market value of $2 billion instead 
of the $1.4 billion entered on the balance 
sheet. 

The Altman Foundation, as of December 
31, 1960, owned 84.59 percent of the capital 
stock of B. Altman & Co., the New York 
department store. The foundation valued 
the stock at $9,091,970 when, as of January 
31, 1961, the foundation's real equity in B 
Altman's net assets was $32,579,732. 

Other assets, such as land, real estate, 
inventories, patents, equipment, or works 
of art, are sometimes omitted. For example, 
the balance sheet of the Samuel H. Kress 
Foundation of New York does not list paint- 
ings, valued at $23.3 million, which are on 
loan to museums or held in temporary 
storage. 

The Carnegie Corp., has assigned a 
81 value to land and bulidings at two Man- 
hattan addresses. The Howard Hughes Med- 
ical Institute lists at $1 a leasehold which 
the institute estimates to be worth 
$17,500,000. 
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This display of high-level accounting and 
high finance, and of arrogance (some of the 
foundations did not answer his first request 
for information and he had to issue sub- 
penas), has moved Chairman PATMAN to in- 
dignation. He looks upon the growing 
power of the tax-free giants and is resolved 
that “they should not be allowed to crush 
small business.” 

Representative PatMan's preliminary in- 
vestigation has brought him criticism, 
While there have been no direct repercus- 
sions from foundations, there have been 
private complaints to other Congressmen 
from worried foundations in their constitu- 
encies. At least two Republican colleagues 
have protested the Patman investigation. 
Representative THomas Curtis, Missouri Re- 
publican, who serves on the Joint Economic 
Committee which Mr. PATMAN also heads, 
has called the unilateral investigation ex- 
traordinary” and challenged him to disclose 
what private group has been financing it. 
(Mr. Parman denied there was any private 
backing.) Representative WILLIAM H. Avery, 
Kansas Republican, has complained that he 
and other minority members of the Small 
Business Committee have had no chance to 
participate in the study. He accused the 
chairman of running the committee “like it 
was the CIA.” (Mr. Parman, perhaps in re- 
sponse to this criticism, did obtain a resolu- 
tion from the committee authorizing the 
investigation—after it had been going on for 
nearly 6 months.) 

During the past summer, the New York 
Times took issue with Mr. Parman. Its most 
serious charge was his “studied omission of 
the constructive role played by foundations.” 
While it conceded he had uncovered evi- 
dence of tax dodging and other abuses, the 
Times contended that the institutions 
which engaged in such practices were a 
small percentage of the total and that Rep- 
resentative Parman, by focusing on abuses, 
was indulging in a form of guilt by associa- 
tion and in a blanket condemnation of all 
foundations. The Times added that he was 
exaggerating the total number of founda- 
tions. Instead of 45,000 foundations, the 
Times sald there were only about 15,000 in 
the foundation category, the remainder be- 
ing civic, educational, or religious institu- 
tions. Mr. Olsher, director of the Patman 
study, reports that the 45,124 figure was 
supplied by the Internal Revenue Service. 
Mr. Parman has told the House there might 
be 100,000 foundations, and he would not be 
surprised if there were as many as 250,000. 

Within foundation circles, there is evi- 
dence to suggest that the investigation is 
not unjustified. The Foundation Library 
Center in New York, a nonprofit organization 
which collects and disseminates information 
in the foundation field, observed in its No- 
vember 1962 bulletin that by using his sub- 
pena power, Mr. Patman has gathered a 
good deal of data otherwise unavailable. His 
requests for official information have helped 
alert Treasury authorities to possible and 
actual abuses and have also helped to lib- 
eralize rules as to public access to 
information.” But, it adds, some of Mr. 
Patman’'s conclusions, and a few of his sta- 
tistics, are mistaken. 


Critics of the investigation have claimed 
that the 524 foundations in the Patman 
study are the biggest ones, controlling 90 
percent of all foundation assets. But PAT- 
MAN’S investigations say their evidence does 
not show this to be true. 

As he goes on with the study, new avenues 
of exploration present themselyes. In addi- 
tion to asking Mr. Caplin to check into the 
Howard Hughes matter, Mr. Parman has 

back to the 524 foundations and asked 
them submit details of their stock transac- 
tions during the first half of 1962. He wants 
to determine if they played any part in 
triggering the stock market plunge of last 
May and, as a committee memo puts it, prof- 
ited later by purchasing stock as lower prices. 
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While incoming. replies show large capital 
gains were made through stock sales, the 
role the foundations played in the slump 
is still far from clear. Their market trans- 
actions will probably furnish material for 
a future section of Mr. Patman’s interim 
report. 

Already the investigation has had a re- 
forming effect. As a direct result of it, the 
Internal Revenue Service has proposed reg- 
ulations that would require foundations to 
give a much fuller account of their assets 
and financial dealings and make their re- 
turns more readily accessible for public 
inspection. 

The White House has become interested in 
the investigation. An interagency group, 
under Deputy Special Counsel Meyer Feld- 
man, has been set up to study Mr. Parman's 
evidence and charges. Even without White 
House support, Mr. PATMAN is in a strong 
position to carry on his probe. He is re- 
spected on the Hill for being a thorough stu- 
dent of whatever economic matter he investi- 
gates. His long years of service lend weight 
to his determinations. And his recent 
ascendancy to the chairmanship of the House 
Banking Committee also strengthens his 
hand, 

One close observer of Texas politics sug- 
gests that part of the Congressman’s motive 
in undertaking the investigation may be per- 
sonal. A Texas foundation, he contends, 
financed the Dixiecrat opposition to Mr. PAT- 
MAN in 1948-50, and supposedly he then saw 
at first hand how foundation power can be 
misused. 

However, in a search for his motives, Mr. 
PaTMAN's record indicates that it is not 
necessary to go beyond his declared intention 
to protect small business. That has been 
one of the ruling concerns of his career. 
The voice he raises in support of free enter- 
prise is gallant—and nostalgic. During a 
floor exchange with Representative Curtis on 
the foundation probe, he recalled a time 
when the little towns had fine little busi- 
nesses, local department stores, hardware 
stores, restaurants, banks, and similar places 
of business that could be operated by local 
people. But today, the big concerns have 
gone into all the local towns and have either 
bought out these local concerns or squeezed 
them out through abuses of power. 

Representative Parman cannot back 
the days when small, independent businesses 
dominated the economy. But surely some- 
thing can be gained in the public interest if 
through his persistence there is a public air- 
ing of the tax and economic abuses permitted 
some foundations, an airing followed by any 
corrective legislation that may be needed. If 
nothing blocks his intent to carry on the 
foundation inquiry, the new Congress may 
provide one of the most dramatic hearing 
confrontations in years, between WRIGHT 
Patman, of Texarkana, apostle of small 
business, and Howard Hughes, that myster- 
ious magnate of big business. 


Department of Defense Pay Bill: Some 
Provisions Are Good, Others Bad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, 
leave to extend my remarks 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the information bulletin for 
February issued by the Empire Chapter 
of the Disabled Officers Association: 


under 
in the 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE Pay BOL: Some 
PROVISIONS ARE GOOD, OTHERS BAD 


Please forgive us for devoting most of this 
issue of our bulletin to the pending pay bill 
which is so important to the Government, 
those now on active duty, those considering 
the military service as a career, and those 
who have been retired from active duty. 


We agree with principles proclaimed by the ` 


President, Secretary of Defense McNamara, 
many Members of Congress, and others who 
have studied the problems. Some of the 
terms of the proposed bill (H.R. 3006) de- 
part from these fundamental principles and 
should be amended. 

We agree with Mr. McNamara's statements 
to the House Armed Services Committee 
that— 

“There should be an immediate adjust- 
ment in military pay scales and in certain 
allowances to bring them into better balance 
with Government civilian pay scales and 
those in private industry, and to reflect rises 
in the cost of living since the last pay adjust- 
ment, to increase the attractiveness of mili- 
tary service as a career, and to correct cer- 
tain inequities in the presen? structure. 

“Pay of retirees should be related to the 
cost of living so that retired personnel or 
their dependents are not penalized by 
changes in price levels." 

“Historically, adjustment of retirement 
pay has been linked to changes in basic pay 
rates of the Active Forces.” 

“One hundred years of precedent, and the 
absence of any ‘notice’ had led military 
retirees to believe that their retirement pay 
would continue to be based on active duty 
rates.” 

We agree with the provisions of the bill 
which provide for an approximate 14 per- 
cent increase of active duty pay. If such in- 
crease is justified, and we believe it is, re- 

tlrement pay should be similarly increased. 
But the proposed bill grants a mere 5-per- 
cent increase in retirement pay. 

The devasthting effect of inflation, evident 
in many quarters, has substantially increased 
the cost of living, correspondingly reduced 
the value of the dollar, and has been respon- 
sible for undermining the security of many 
retired individuals and widows who must live 
on fixed income. The cost of living has in- 
creased substantially over the last 10 or 15 

The same articles cost considerably 
more today because the dollar has lost a 
great deal of its purchasing power. 

The Consumer's Pricé Index continued to 
rise following World War II. There was no 
decline in prices such as had occurred after 
earlier wars. 

At the end of 1960, the Consumer’s Price 
Index was 27.5 percent above the 1947-49 
average. 

“The problem of maintaining an adequate 
and stable income in the retirement years 
concerns not only the individual but the 
whole society as well! — Robert W. Kean, 
chairman, National Advisory Committee, 
1961 White House Conference on Aging. 

Mr. McNamara says that retirement pay 
should be examined annually to adjust it to 
cost of living increases. Having examined 
the present cost of living, he determined that 
active duty pay should be increased about 
14 percent. For the same reason, retirement 

y should be increased concomitantly. It 
is obviously unfair to say that retirees are 
entitled to a lesser cost of living increase 
than active duty personnel. 

Mr. McNamara says that the retired pay 
situation presents “some of the most vexing 
problems of the military compensation sys- 
tem.” The Government and the retirees will 
continue to be vexed by the present bill’s dif- 
ferential formula, 

We recommend the immediate destruction 
of this vexing problem by amending the bill 
to provide (as was done historically and 
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traditionally) that the adjustment of active 
duty pay provided by this bill and any such 
future adjustment shall effect the same ad- 
justment in retirement pay. 

As was provided in an earlier law—retire- 
ment pay shall be based on the same active 
duty base pay the retiree would receive if he 
were still on active duty. 


Independence Day of Ghana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 6, the Republic of Ghana will 
celebrate the sixth anniversary of her 
independence. On this memorable oc- 
casion, I wish to take this opportunity 
to extend warm felicitations to His Ex- 
cellency, the President of Ghana, 
Kwame Nkrumah; and His Excellency, 
the Ghana Chargé d'Affaires ad interim 
to the United States, Osei Tutu. 

The birth of the Republic of Ghana 
on March 6, 1957, stirred the imagina- 
tion of all the world, for Ghana was the 
first of the countries of sub-Saharan 
Africa to achieve independence after 
World War II. Ghana’s hard-won 
privilege was also an immense responsi- 
bility, for the eyes of all peoples, inde- 
pendent and dependent, great and small, 
rich and poor, were turned toward the 
former British colony on the West Coast 
of Africa. Would Ghana make a go of 
it? Could her political institutions sur- 
vive or would they be destroyed by old 
tribal rivalries?) Could she develop her 
economy sufficiently to achieve a satis- 
factory living standard for her whole 
population? 

These questions are no longer asked. 
Ghana has made a go of it. Ghana 
has become a leading nation of Africa, 
indeed of the neutral world. In the 
council chambers of the United Nations 
the Ghanaian Ambassador is listened to 
carefully as one of the chief spokesmen 
of the nonalined nations. Within. the 
African Continent Ghana has been one 
of the stanchest advocates of pan-Afri- 
canism. Under the able and dedicated 
leadership of President Kwame Nkru- 
mah, the Republic of Ghana has de- 
veloped a deep national consciousness; 
the pessimists who predicted that the 
newly independent nation would soon 
be torn asunder by tribal rivalries vast- 
ly underestimated the capabilities of 
Ghana's President and the sincere de- 
votion which he was able to inspire in 
the hearts of the Ghanaian people. 


Economically Ghana is progressing ad- 


mirably. Although Ghana is a compara- 
tively small country—smaller than our 
State of Wyoming—it is centrally lo- 
cated in west Africa and is endowed with 
significant natural resources. Ghana is 
handy to the sealanes of the South 
Atlantic and to some of the African Con- 
tinent’s busiest highways and airlines. 
Its forests are rich in hardwoods such 
as mahogany, and the country is well 
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endowed with mineral wealth. Gold, 
Ghana’s most important mineral, has 
been one of the country’s leading ex- 
ports for over 400 years; Ghana was, in 
fact, formerly called the Gold Coast be- 
cause of its trade in gold dust. Man- 
ganese and bauxite are also important 
export products. But it is cocoa which 
is Ghana's chief moneymaker. Ghana 
produces over one-third of the world's 
cocoa crop, of which American manufac- 
turers purchase approximately 23 per- 
cent. As for manufacturing, Ghana has 
many flourishing small-scale industries 
in such fields as palm oil extracting, fur- 
niture making, and ivory working. De- 
velopment plans called for the further 
expansion of industry and for broaden- 
ing the economic base of the country. 
The Volta River dam and hydroelectric 
project, which the United States is help- 
ing to finance, will be an additional spur > 
to Ghana's economy, for it will provide 
hydroelectric power for refining the 
country’s vast bauxite resources into 
aluminum. 

The old Ghana, which was a flourish- 
ing west African kingdom in the medie- 
val ages, would be proud of the new Re- 
public of Ghana. Ghana's per capita 
income is one of the highest in Africa. 
Her political leadership is able. Her 
people are industrious. The Ghanaian 
national flag is an accurate symbol of 
the new Ghana: its three horizontal 
stripes of red represent the blood and 
sweat of those who worked for independ- 
ence; the gold stripe, the wealth of the 
country; and the green, its forests and 
farms. The five-pointed black star in 
the center of the gold stripe is the 
lodestar of African freedom. 

On this 6th anniversary of independ- 
ence, we salute Osagyefo Dr. Kwame 
Nkrumah and the people of Ghana; we 
wish them continued prosperity in the 
future, 


Delaware State Senator John E. Reilly, 
Sr., Is Mourned as a Great Commoner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRIS B. M-DOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, Dela- 
ware has suffered an irreparable loss in 
the passing of State Senator John E. 
Reilly, Sr., of Wilmington, Del. 

It was said of Senator Reilly, and 
well said, that “he loves people and he 
enjoys doing things for people.” 

A friend of his wrote a letter to the 
newspapers at the time of his death de- 
claring: 

AN IRREPARABLE Loss 

Delaware has suffered an irreparable loss. 
The shades of death have settled upon one of 
her most beloved sons. 

The long weary hours of pain and burden 
have ended for John Reilly, but his indom- 
itable spirit lives on in the hearts of those 
who knew and loved him. — 

He was a genial, friendly man given to the 


_simple lasting wisdom gained in the rough 
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and tumble of the political arena, which was 
his native habitat. 

It was his basic honesty and his heartfelt 
consideration for the common people that 
endeared him to all of us. His place will 
long remain empty, and we shall miss him. 
Delaware will never be quite the same with- 
out John Reilly. 

Paul. DOLAN, 
Professor. 
Newark, February 27. 


Mr. Speaker, I include herewith two 
articles from the newspapers which show 
the love which Delawareans had for Sen- 
ator Reilly. 

A great Democrat, Senator Reilly 
served with memorable distinction in the 
Delaware House of Representatives and 
since 1949 in the senate of the general 
assembly. 

He has passed to the land where all is 
bright—where falls no shadow—where 
there is no pain; where those who meet 
Part no more, and those long parted meet 
again. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Wilmington (Del.) Morning News, 
Feb. 28, 1963 
Jack REILLY: THE GREAT COMMONER 
(By Bill Frank) 

This is how we got the news—that Jack 
Reilly had died. 

A few minutes after 1 o'clock on Tuesday, 
Dick Rinard, city editor of the Evening Jour- 
nal, called me over to his desk. 

“Jack Reilly just died,” he said. 

I thanked Dick for telling me. As I walked 
from his desk to my cubbyhole—across the 
breadth of the newsroom, I could hear men 
telling one another—"Jack Reilly just died.” 

One man whispered, “God bless him.” 

Another man said, “Well—his pain and 
suffering are over.” 

Still another commented, 
find another man like him.” 

We're really a strange crew—we newspaper 
men here on Orange Street. 

We have all kinds of beliefs, backgrounds, 
& multiple variety of political convictions and 
evaluations of the great men and the not- 
$0-great in our community. 

Rarcly do you find the fellows around here 
anywhere near unanimity on anything but— 

When it came to Jack Reilly, these so- 
called cynics, skeptics and what-have-you 
are all of the same opinion: 

“Jack Reilly was a real man; whence comes 
such another?" 

I won't say that there was surprise in this 
news shop when the word got around that 
Jack Reilly was dead. 

We all know what he had been going 
through lately. We realized what his wife 
and family had been experiencing. 

Death brought him final peace and release 
from the terrible disease that had attacked 
him. 

But all of us wondered, in our way, just 
what Wilmington would be like with Jack 
Reilly gone. * * * What will the General As- 
sembly be like? Who will take up the 
cudgels for the underdog? 

The point I want to make is that when a 
man in public life has the respect, admira- 
tion and even love of everyone in a news- 
room, you can bet your last buck that this 
is no ordinary man, 

Back in the summer of 1960, there was a 
Movement to make Jack Reilly mayor of Wil- 
mington. 

And on August 3 of that year—with that 
old cigar of his in one hand and his $200 re- 
quired fee in the other, he filed for reelection 
to the State senate—for his fourth term. 

Reilly confided to the press: 


“You'll never 
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“It was a big relief to some of the boys. 
FFC 
“I tell 


ute, but I figured I'd be able to do a better 
job in the iegisiature.” 

He took a deep puff on that cigar of his 
and added, “I’m afraid of some of the things 
that might happen down there in Dover—if 
they caught me out of my seat. So—I guess 
I'll go back.” 

The newspapers referred to Jack Reilly as 
“the old smoke eater,” since he had once 
been a fireman. Some writers characterized 
him as a “cigar chomping, gravel-voiced leg- 
islator.” 

He told Dick Sanger in the summer of 1960, 
when Sanger was writing a column: 

“I don’t have nothing against these re- 
marks. But you fellows forgot to mention 
that I have 22 grandchildren. Alice (that's 
Mrs. Reilly) isn't going to like that. She 


makes a project out of those kids. I'm only 


the chairman of the finance committee, and 
without a vote.” 

They say that Jack Reilly wasn’t an orator. 
Well, let me say that when he talked you 
knew what he had in mind. 

He communicated, and very clearly at that. 

He never went to high school, but he knew 
all about the economics of a family on the 
East Side trying to make both ends meet. 

He never saw the inside of a swanky pub- 
lic relations suite, but he sure had the best 
public relations any politician could dream 
of. 

I doubt if he ever wrote a speech in ad- 
vance, but when he was called on to speak 
he just shifted that cigar and spoke from the 
heart. I wish more politicians could do that. 

Stubborn? He could match that legendary 
Missouri mule, and quite often it was a good 
thing for the forces of good against the army 
of the indifferent. 

It will be many, many years before people 
stop talking about Jack Reilly. He will be 
referred to time and again in political cir- 
cles, among labor organizations, charitable 
groups, and social welfare cliques. Newsmen 
will keep saying, “Now back in the days 
when Jack Reilly was alive * * *." 

What was the secret of Jack Reilly? 

Cy Liberman, Morning News reporter, 
summed it all up one day when he wrote: 

“He loves people, and he enjoys doing 
things for people.” 

Jack Reilly didn't mumble the Golden 
Rule in his lifetime. He lived it. 

[From the Wilmington (Del.) Evening Jour- 
nal, Feb. 28, 1963] 
Senator REILLY Services To Be HELD ON 
SATURDAY 


Solemn requiem mass for State Senator 
John E. Reilly, Sr., will be offered in St. 
Mary's Catholic Church, Sixth and Pine 
Streets, Saturday at 10:30 a.m. 

The Right Reverend Monsignor Joseph A. 
Enright, pastor of St. Mary's, will celebrate 
the mass, The Most Reverend Michael W. 
Hyle, bishop of the Catholic Diocese of Wil- 
mington, will preside at the mass and give 
absolution. 

The sermon will be preached by the Rev- 
erend Andrew J. White, pastor of St. Peter's 
Church, New Castle. 

Senator Reilly, 69, died in St. Francis Hos- 
pital Tuesday. 

Internment will be in Cathedral Cemetery. 
Friends may call at the Salesianum School 
auditorium, 18th and Broom Streets, tomor- 
row evening after 7. 

In lieu of flowers, the family suggests con- 
tributions to the St. Francis Hospital Bulld- 
ing Fund. 

Active pallbearers will be Clayton S. Harri- 
son, Jr., Republican city chairman; Judge 
Robert H. Wahl, Judge Sidney J. Clark, 


` 
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Robert F. Kelly, Joseph Rossiter and Francis 
A. Burke. 

Honorary pallbearers are: Gov. Elbert N. 
Carvel; Lt. Gov. Eugene Lammot; Senate 
President pro tempore Curtis W. Steen; 
House Speaker Sherman W. Tribbitt; Elisha 
O. Dukes, secretary of state; Mayor John E. 
Babiarz; William J. McClafferty, Jr., city 
council president; Harry B. Roberts, Levy 
Court, president; Clifford Pryor, Francis E. 
Holliday, and Samuel W. Keenan, all of the 
New Castle County Board of Assessment. 

Also U.S. Representative Harris B. Mc- 
Dowell, Jr., U.S. Senators John J. Williams 
and J. Caleb Boggs; William S. Potter, Demo- 
cratic national committeeman; John M. Con- 
way, Democratic state chairman; Michael A. 
Poppiti, city Democratic chairman; Frank 
O'Donnell; Col, John P. Ferguson, superin- 
tendent of Delaware State Police; John J. 
Smith, chief of police; Maurice K. Clark, 
chief engineer of the bureau of fire; Clement 
J. Lemon, of the Delaware Labor Council, and 
Nutter D. Marvel. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS £ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I am herewith sub- 
mitting the text of my newsletter, 
“Washington Report” of March 2, 1963: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 


Marc, 2, 1963. 
VITAL ISSUES DISCUSSED IN HOUSE THIS WEEK 


In the first full week of House sessions this 
year, a number of vital issues were discussed. 
To keep you abreast of how your Represent- 
ative is participating in debate on the prob- 
lems we face, I am including in this news- 
letter excerpts from the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp containing my remarks on various 
problems: 

On Monday, February 25, Congressman 
FRANK J. Becker, of New York, took the floor 
to challenge President Kennedy's demand 
for bipartisan approval of all his actions in 
foreign policy. My part of the discussion 
follows: 

“Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
join with the gentleman from New York in 
his discussion and his definition of the use 
and misuse of the word ‘bipartisan.’ My 
question is this: Does the gentleman not feel 
first of all that it is the prerogative, indeed, 
the duty of Members of Congress to be criti- 
cal of foreign policy and, secondly, not to 
be shut off by the use of the word ‘biparti- 
san’ as though they are not supposed to be 
critical of the foreign policy which affects all 
of us? 

“Mr. Becwxer. This is exactly the intent of 
my remarks today. I believe that we would 
be irresponsible—irresponsible to the nth de- 
gree—if we attempted to roll over and play 
dead every time the President makes a mis- 
take, whether it be our domestic or foreign 
policy. 

The mistakes that have been made during 
the past 2 years, from the time of the Bay of 
Pigs invasion right on down the line to 
Laos—keep occurring. What happened re- 
cently during the so-called blockade of Cuba 
as to whether missiles were or were not in 
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Cuba? What happened in the situation with 
reference to Canada? These things create a 
responsibility on the part of Members of Con- 
gress to let the American people know that 
wè are not parties to that decision, I assure 
the gentleman I would not have been a party 
to them myself, 

“Mr. ALGER. If the gentleman will yield 
further, does the gentleman feel that some of 
the concern expressed now by the adminis- 
tration is the fear indeed of congressional 
criticism of policies that do not reflect the 
will of the people? 

“Mr. BECKER. I am quite sure of -that. 
Permit me to call the attention of the gen- 
tleman to this: You know when the situation 
with the administration had become very, 
very critical and bad in recent months and 
when the people were catching up with it, 
you know what happened. They pulled a 
50-mile hike out of the bag in order to get 
front-page publicity. They got important 
news off the front pages and off the radio 
and television. Instead we heard and read 
about 50-mile hikes. The minds of the peo- 
ple are supposed to be taken off the real 
problems confronting us. This is the type of 
thing that is going on, and I think we should 
make the people understand why. 

“Mr. ALGER. Mr, Speaker, if the gentleman 
will yield further, may I comment further 
and ask another question of him? 

“Mr. Becker, I am happy to yield. 

“Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
asked by very dedicated Americans who are 
sincerely concerned, and who are also wor- 
ried about criticism of the Commander in 
Chief if, indeed, we are weakening his pos- 
ture and the posture of our Nation today 
when we are critical; so I want to ask the 
gentleman, Is there not even greater danger 
that if we stifle and eliminate freedom of 
speech in this country in order to defeat the 
enemy, we have actually adopted the enemy’s 
techniques and have already been defeated 
by him, so that there does not need to be 
any party or parties, except one party and 
a dictatorship? 

“Mr. Becker. The gentleman is absolutely 
correct. I might call the gentleman's atten- 
tion to an article that appeared yesterday in 
the Washington Star ‘Krock Calls Kennedy 
Policy Cynical on News.’ I suggest the gen- 
tleman read that article. I intend to put it 
in the Record.” 

Tuesday, February 26, several Republican 
Members defended the integrity of Congress 
against one Member charged with indlscre- 
tions in connection with junketing. 

“Mr. ALGER. Mr, Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

“Mr. ASHBROOK., I yield to the gentleman. 

“Mr. ALGER: I, too, want to joint with the 
gentleman and thank him for having the 
courage as well as the forthrightness to say 
what needed to be said. And so that my 
colleagues understand, even as each of us, of 
course, is responsible for his own conduct, 
and I have the honor as has each other 
Member to represent some mighty fine peo- 
ple, I put my views on this in the RECORD 
yesterday at page 144 with reference to the 
expenditures made by one of the Members 
of this body when he was overseas. 

“It is my further contention that there are 
times when the Members of this body not 
only must travel the world but should travel 
all over the world when we have so many 
commitments abroad, but there are many 
trips that might very well be curtalled. I 
am going into my 9th year here. I have 
not been called upon to travel abroad. I hope 
some day if I can make any contribution to 
the matter then under consideration I may 
have the opportunity, but I do not intend to 
be reckless. 

"I am sure there are many others who 
will say that the conduct of one of our col- 


should do whatever housecleaning is neces- 
sary when this body is not properly repre- 
sented, as the representatives of the people 
not only of Texas but throughout the United 
States.” 

The House voted on Wednesday, February 
27, a $508,172,000 appropriation to continue 
Public Law 480 for disposing of agricultural 
products. The bill passed 254 to 154. In 
debate I said: 

“Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, my opposition 
to House Joint Resolution 284, supplement 
appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture, is very basic. Public Law 480 has 
become not just a means of disposing of 
surplus foods, but a reason for continuing 
the piling up of surpluses, The tall is wag- 
ging the dog. An emergency program has 
become self-perpetuating. Further, this pro- 
gram is really a foreign aid program, 
yet has seldom been so considered ex- 
cept incidentally in totaling yearly aid. The 
abuse or misuse of taxpayers’ money is best 
seen on those many occasions when we have 
shipped these foods to Communist countries. 

“Nor is there much to commend the gen- 
erating of counterpart funds. We get no 
pay, except in local currency that must be 
used locally, and which has been subject to 
much abuse, 

“Finally, the Federal Government is not 
intended to be in the business of feeding 
people. It is unconstitutional.” 

One of our fine Dallas high schools won 
high honors in a debate tournament in the 
Nation's Capital and I was pleased to call 
attention to the achievement in this inser- 
tion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; 


“DALLAS HIGH SCHOOL DEBATE TEAM DEFEATS 
117 RIVALS IN TOURNAMENT 


“(Extension of remarks of Hon. Bruce ALGER, 
of Texas, in the Hguse of Representatives, 
Thursday, February 21, 1963) 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is with great 
pride that I announce the victory of a debate 
team from Jesuit High School in Dallas last 
weekend in the National Invitational High 
School Cherry Blossom Tournament spon- 
sored by Georgetown University. The Jesuit 
High School students, Rick Atkinson and 
Jim Turner, competed against 117 other high 
schools, public and private, representing 20 
States. The debate topic was “That the 
United States Should Provide a Common 
Market for the Western Hemisphere." The 
Jesult team took the affirmative side in the 
final debate, but debated both sides of the 
question in the course of the tournament, 
Jim Turner also won an award as third high- 
est ranking speaker out of all the orators in 
the tournament. 

“Mr. Speaker, this achievement by a team 
representing one of our fine Dallas high 
schools is another indication of the fine 
record of Dallas County. It is natural for 
Dallas to lead. Our people have always 
prided themselves on getting things done and 
as a result we have one of the greatest met- 
ropolitan areas of the Nation. Our achieve- 
ments in industry, retailing, education, and 
cultural activities are a constant wonder to 
people everywhere. It always gives me great 
satisfaction to announce the achievements 
of Dallas people and to call attention to 
the fact that our s8 aS a community, 
in every field, is done through the efforts 
of our own people. 

“That success in scholastic achievement 
is not confined to one Dallas high school 
was stressed by Rev. Father Herlong, of 
Jesuit, talking of the friendly rivalry be- 
tween the various school debate teams. He 
said the Dallas students have a close bond 
with one another. He told how this was 
demonstrated last year in an intercity debate 
in which Byran Adams, a public high school, 
and Jesuit competed. Jesuit was declared 
the winner and when the announcement was 
made, the whole Bryan Adams team stood 
up and cheered. Father Herlong paid trib- 
ute to Bryan Adams as well as Garland High 
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March 4 


School and said they are both on a par with 
Jesuit and he feels that in last week's tour- 
nament they would have done as well and 
perhaps even better than Jesuit. 

“Incidentally, on a personal note, Father 
Herlong is a distant cousin of our colleague, 
Congressman Sm HERLONG, of Florida.” 

In a continuing effort to arouse a sense of 
rededication to basic American principles, 
I included in the Recorp some remarks on 
a truth too often overlooked in the Declara- 
tion of Independence: 


“HAPPINESS MUST BE EARNED 


“(Extension of remarks of Hon. BRUCE ALGER, 
of Texas, in the House of Representatives, 
Thursday, February 21, 1963) 

“Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing copy from the advertisement of the 
Warner & Swasey Co., in the February 25 
issue of U.S. News & World Report, should 
be read by all freedom-loving Americans. 
It reminds us that no government can 
guarantee happiness, only the right to seek 
happiness. Too many our our people to- 
day are becoming imbued with the idea that 
the guarantee of happiness is a right, for- 
getting the happiness must be bred within 
the individual and cannot be superimposed 
by any outside force. Any attempt by a 
government to give to its people some kind 
of happiness means a subsequent loss of 
freedom, and without freedom no man can 
be truly happy. 

“The article follows: 

“ ‘Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
“When you read the Declaration of In- 

dependence (and everyone of us should) 

read it all. Too many Americans think it 
guarantees them life, liberty, and happiness, 

Not at. all—only the pursuit of happiness. 
No one but a selfish child thinks he has 

the right to happiness. Adults know it has 

to be deserved, earned—and the only way 
to earn it is to contribute more to the 
world than you take. 

“Tf you are a worker, you produce enough 
to pay your wage plus enough to pay for 
the machine, without which you would have 
no job. 

3 re a businesman, you produce 
enough to pay your workman a fair wage, 
enough for an incentive return to your 
stockholders whose savings built the com- 
pany, and enough for your share of neces- 
sary taxes to protect your country. 

“Tf you're a politician you work first for 
the good of your country, not your party or 
yourself. 

“That is the honest way to happiness as 
every intelligent adult knows. Anything 
seized in any other way Is grasping greed, 
of which any self-respecting American 
should be ashamed. 

“Ts it useless to hope for that kind of 
Americanism? We don't think so.’” 

These excerpts from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp are just a sampling of the week's 
work of a Member of Congress. In addition 
to debate on the floor, most of my time 
this week wis spent in committee where we 
continued the hearings on the President's 
tax proposals and on his request for an 
extension of the increase in the debt celling. 

Witness after witness, under my question- 
ing and that of my Republican colleagues on 


- the committee, have been forced to admit 


the proposals of the President, if enacted 
into law, will retard, not accelerate our econ- 
omy. I continued to hammer home the fact 
that while tax cuts are necessary and justi- 
fied, they will be completely meaningless 
unless a substantial cut is made in Federal 
spending. Without reduced spending a $10 
to $20 billion tax cut will cause inflationary 
pressures which will mean higher prices, 
lower dividends on investments and savings, 
higher insurance premiums, and in the end 
the great majority of our people will have 
less money to spend, and business growth 
will be hindered, not helped. 


1963 
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Name the Glen Canyon Dam the Fred T. peared visionary but as the years passed it 


Colter Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. GEORGE F. SENNER, JR. 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1963 


Mr. SENNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following concurrent 
memorial by the Arizona State Senate 
requesting the Congress of the United 
States and the Secretary of Interior to 
take appropriate action to name the 
Glen Canyon Dam the Fred T. Colter 
Dam: 

STATE or ARIZONA Senate CONCURRENT ME- 
MORIAL 1 REQUESTING THE CONGRESS OF THE 
Unrrep STATES AND THE SECRETARY OF IN- 
TERIOR To TAKE APPROPRIATE Action To 
NAME THE GLEN Canyon DAM THE FRED 
T. CoLTER Dam 

To the Congress of the United States. of 

America and the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Interior: 

Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

The Honorable Fred T. Colter, a native 
Arizonian, distinguished himself by his civic 
and political activities throughout his life 
up until the time of his death. 

Mr. Colter was born in the village of Nut- 
rioso, Apache County, Arizona. In addition 
to being an established rancher, he partici- 
pated in Arizona political activities and was 
instrumental in developing not only the 
Constitution of Arizona but many of the 
laws which make up the Arizona Revised 
Statutes, 

Fred T. Colter was a member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention which met in Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, in 1910, Mr. Colter, along with 
former Governor Osborne, had the distinc- 
tion of being one of the youngest members 
of the Constitutional Convention. More- 
over, he served the citizens of this State as 
State Senator and Representative and also 
in other county offices. 

The interest of Fred T. Colter in the devel- 
opment of Arizona was maintained by him 
throughout his life. He became interested 
in the utilization of water from the Colo- 
rado River and pushed his program forward 
relentlessly for many years. For their time, 
his ideas relating to the use of water ap- 


was realized that he had proposed a practical 
program of water utilization. 

Wherefore your memorialist, the Senate 
of the State of Arizona, the House of Repre- 
sentatives concurring, prays: 

1, That in honor of Fred T, Colter, a per- 
son of established eminence, the Glen Can- 
yon Dam be hereafter named the “Fred T. 
Colter Dam.” 

2. That the Congress of the United States 
and the Secretary of Interior recognize the 
achievements of Fred T. Colter and his im- 
portance in development of the State of 
Arizona, and take appropriate action which 
would result in changing the name of the 
Glen Canyon Dam to the Fred T. Colter 
Dam 


3. That the Secretary of State of the State 
of Arizona be directed to transmit a certi- 
fied copy of this Memorial to the President 
of the Senate of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Interior, and to each Member 
of the Arizona congressional delegation. 

Passed the Senate February 27, 1962. 

Passed the House March 17, 1962. 

Approved by the Governor March 22, 1962. 

Filed in the Office of the Secretary of State 
March 22, 1962. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to relmburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
a Record should be processed through this 
office. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Appress: House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Speaker: John W. McCormack 


Abbitt, Watkins M., Va 
Abele, Homer E., OM oo 


Abernethy, Thomas G., 6278 29th St. 
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Adair, E. Ross, Ind 4000 Mass. Ave. 
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Alger, Bruce, Ter 


Andrews, George W. Ala. -3108 Cathedral 
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Baring, Walter S., Ver 
Barrett, William A., Fa- 
Barry, Robert R. N. 1 3019 Norman- 
stone Drive 


Bates, William H., Mass 

Battin, James F., Mont 217 Slade Run Dr., 
Fulls Church, Va. 

Becker, Frank J., N. 

Beckworth, Lindley, Ter 

Beermann, Ralph F., Nebr- 
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Falls Church, Va. 
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Chevy Chase, Md. 
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Betts, Jackson E., Ohio.. 
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* Frances P. (Mrs.), 2301 Wyo. Ave. 
Bolton, Oliver P., OHto -- 

Bonner, Herbert C., N.C__..Calvert-Woodley 
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U.N. Conference—Linowitz’ Role 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, a dis- 
tinguished resident of the district I am 
privileged to represent, Sol M. Lino- 
witz, of Rochester, N.Y., was a member 
of this country’s delegation to the Unit- 
ed Nations Conference on the Applica- 
tion of Science and Technology for the 
Benefit of the Less Developed Areas held 
recently in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Mr. Linowitz, an attorney, is chair- 
man of the board of Xerox Corp., a 
trustee of the University of Rochester, 
New York State president of the Amer- 
ican Association for the United Nations 
and an officer in many civic organiza- 
tions. 

In a recent edition of the Rochester 
Times-Union, Mr. Linowitz wrote a re- 
port on the U.N. Conference, as a guest 
columnist for Paul Miller, editor and 
publisher. We can learn much from 
Mr. Linowitz’s observations. I take 
pleasure in offering them for the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 


How U.N. CONFERENCE ATTACKED WORLD 
POVERTY 


(By Sol M. Linowitz) 


“The simple fact is that we have learned 
a great deal more from them than they have 
learned from us.” 

That comment by one of the U.S. delegates 
to the U.N. Conference on the Application of 
Science and Technology for the Benefit of the 
Less Developed Areas held in Geneva, Switz- 
erland, between February 4 and 20 summar- 
ized for a number of us the most dramatic 
result of the Conference. 

As a member of the US. delegation to 
UNCSAT (the ponderous formal title led to 
the even less pronounceable abbreviation), 
I participated in the sessions from February 
9-16. 

The Conference was set up by the UN. as 
an unprecedented global effort to help mobi- 
lize the accumulated experience and re- 
sources of the more developed nations in 
launching a full-scale attack a the il- 
literacy, hunger, disease, and poverty of the 
less developed areas. 

To Geneva came some 1,500 delegates from 
80 countries. Among them were foremost 
governmental officials, scientists, technical 
experts, educational, medical, and other 
leaders. . 

The purpose of the Conference was not to 
make recommendations to governments or to 
come to decisions regarding policy. Rather, 
it was to focus attention on practical means 
for accelerating the development of the less 
developed areas through effective application 
of science, technology, and other advances 
of the more fully developed societies. 


LITTLE GOBBLEDEGOOK 


Frankly, I went to the Conference with 
some real questions. Would it be too large 
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to be manageable? Would there be too 
many academic dissertions and abstruse dis- 
cussions in which experts would talk only 
to other experts in the unintelligible gob- 
bledegook of their expertise? Could such a 
Conference involving Communist and non- 
Communist representatives—and held at 
precisely the same time as the Disarmament 
Conference a stone’s throw away—submerge 
the cold war long enough to concentrate on 
programs to help the millions of human 
beings in need? 

On just about every count, I found the 
Conference more successful and effective 
thah I had anticipated. 

The U.S. delegation—ied with immense 
skill and judgment by Dr. Walsh McDermott, 
Cornell Medical School professor—included 
Jerome Wiesner, special assistant to the 
President for Science and Technology; Har- 
lan Cleveland, Assistant Secretary of State 
for International Organizations; Jonathan 
Bingham, Ambassador to the U.N. Economic 
and Social Council; Frank Coffin, Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of Agency for International De- 
velopment (AID); Leona Baumgartner, As- 
sistant Administrator for Human Resources 
of AID; Detlev Bronk, president of the 
Rockefeller Institute; Dr. I. Rabi, Nobel 
prize-winning physicist; Dr. Margaret Mead, 
associate curator of the American Museum 
of Natural History; Dr. Max Millikan, direc- 
tor of the Center of International Studies at 
MI. T., and Newton Minow, Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

The delegation worked hard and long and 
I believe it is fair to say that its impact on 
the Conference was greater than that of any 
other. 

COLD WAR SQUELCHED 


At the outset there were some on our dele- 
gation who plumped for playing one-upman- 
ship with the Russlans—meet every Russian 
parry, answer every Soviet point, counter 
every Russian maneuver. But it soon was 
recognized that this should not be our role. 
When at the opening plenary session, chief 
Russian delegate, Federov, launched into 
some cold war pyrotechnics, Wiesner, follow- 
ing him to the platform, won widespread 
laughter and applause with the simple intro- 
ductory sentence: 

“It is good to be here at this nonpolitical 
Conference to discuss true science.” 

As time went on, it became clear to all of 
us that the 400 delegates from the under- 
developed nations had their eyes on the 
United States in formulating their own ob- 
jectives and aspirations. 

Time and again their representatives would 
tell us in informal talks that their nations 
were trying to emulate the kind of progress 
we had achieved and would like to accom- 
plish some of those things for themselves. 
But, they emphasized, they wanted to do so 
in their own way, in their own time, and 
in their own social and economic tradition. 

And in understanding this, we all were 
learning a good deal of lasting significance: 

1. We learned directly and personally about 
the real problems which confront these un- 
derdeveloped countries and how we must 
think about them in trying to arrive at solu- 
tions. 3 è 

2. We learned that much of what we know 
and which is of real consequence to the 
rich areas of the earth is almost meaning- 
less to the vast poor areas in which men still 
barely survive by tilling the soil with hoe and 
primitive plow (it makes little sense to talk 


of harnessing sound and space to men whose 
lives are spent harnessing water buffalo). 

3. We learned how little technology alone 
or money alone or aid programs alone could 
do to solve the problems or meet the needs, 
and that the challenge is one that can only 
be dealt with effectively in terms of the 
economies, the mores, the social customs, 
the ways of life of the countries we are try- 
ing to help to help themselves. 

4. We learned in an unforgettable way 
that the best way to exchange knowledge is 
to wrap it up in a person, that the most 
effective method by which to transfer in- 
formation and experience is on a person-to- 
person and people-to-people basis. 

BUSINESS HELP 

One area in which the Conference and 
especially our American participation might 
well have been bolstered, it seems to me, 
would have been in having more representa- 
tives of American business and industry. 

A number of the delegates from other 
countries—including some from the Commu- 
nist bloc—made the point that there were 
relatively few American business leaders in 
attendance and yet the implementation of 
many of the objectives would require pre- 
cisely the techniques and experience devel- 
oped by American industry. 

Whenever and wherever I could, I tried 
to make clear that American business and 
industry were ready to help the advance of 
the less developed areas of the world with 
their sclence, technology, and accumulated 
skills, and that out of the Geneva Confer- 
ence might come some real guidance as to 
ways in which American government, busi- 
ness, industry and labor might join together 
to help meet the needs of the less developed 
countries. 

Before I left Geneva, I summed up my 
own observations for our American delega- 
tion. It seemed to me the whole theme 
could well lie in this sentence from Arnold 
Toynbee: 

“Our age will be well remembered not 
for its horrifying crimes or its astonishing in- 
ventions, but because it is the first genera- 
tion in history in which mankind dared to 
believe it practical to make the benefits of 
civilization available to the whole human 
race." 


Macauley’s Warning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, some 100 
years ago the great British thinker and 
famed writer, Macauley, in one of his 
writings issued a stern forbidding warn- 
ing to the Government and the people of 
the United States. 

This warning is so realistic and timely 
today that I think it is well worth re- 
peating for the possible benefit of the 
House and the country. 

It goes as follows: 

Your Constitution is all sail and no an- 
chor. As I sald before, when a society 
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has entered on this downward process, either 
civilization or liberty must perish. 

Either some Caesar or Napoleon will seize 
the reins of Government with a strong hand, 
or your Republic will be as fearfully plun- 
dered and laid waste by barbarians in the 
20th century, as the Roman Empire was in 
the 5th: with this difference, that the Huns 
and vandals who ravished the Roman Empire 
came from without and that your Huns and 
vandals will have been engendered within 
your own country and by your own in- 
stitutions. 

While I do not agree that either the 
American Constitution or our political 
institutions are inadequate to cope with 
present conditions, I firmly belieye that 
it is imperative for us to pause and take 
account of present conditioris and trends 
in the Nation and then move with all 
practicable speed to strengthen and re- 
inforce our institutions, where this is 
deemed necessary, so that they may re- 
sist the incessant clamors and impacts 
of subversive and softening ideas and 
destructive movements and be stream- 
lined and modernized, where the need 
may be shown, to cope with and solve 
the challenging problems of our rapidly 
changing, growing country and the 
world. 

To preserve intact our cherished free- 
doms, and at the same time adapt our 
Government and economic system to the 
needs of the present, should not be too 
difficult a task for our great democracy, 
experienced as it is in the affairs and 
techniques of Government. 

But we must tackle this important 
task before our free institutions are 
overwhelmed by the whirlwind of radical 
thought and movements that literally 
besiege us, and before, by the sheer force 
of events, we succumb to the tides of 
moral, social, and political disintegration 
which godless materialism is sweeping 
across the world. 


Insult Us at Will 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN, Mr. Speaker, al- 
though the President recently stated he 
had given instructions for our Armed 
Forces to shoot back, apparently he did 
not mean with live bullets. 

A very disturbing and disgusting re- 
port of our apparent policy is given in 
the story by Robert S. Allen and Paul 
Scott, in yesterday’s Long Island Daily 
Press. These directions, if true, hardly 
bring respect to this great Nation: 
SHRIMP Boat Nor tHe Fist Jet INCIDENT 

(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 

WasHIncton,—That shrimp boat attack is 

only one of a number of Mig incidents in 


the open waters between the United States 
e 
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Prior to that, on at least six occasions 
Migs buzzed U.S. naval patrol planes flying 
surveillance missions in this troubled area. 
The last of these deliberately provocative 
episodes occurred February 18—just 2 days 
before the gunfire assault on the unarmed 
and disabled shrimper. 

Full reports on each of the aggressive 
buzzing incidents were made to the Presi- 
dent, State Department, and Pentagon. In 
each instance public disclosure was banned 
by direct White House edict. 

The shrimp boat attack became known 
only because newsmen and Members of Con- 
gress were tipped off about it and began de- 
manding the facts. Only after the White 
House, State, and Defense Departments were 
bombarded with questions did they admit 
what they had suppressed for more than 24 
hours. 

While the naval patrol planes are armed, 
they did not fire at the buzzing Migs. The 
U.S. pilots did that under stringent orders 
not to use their weapons unless fired upon. 

Military authorities are convinced there is 
a direct relation between the buzzing inci- 
dents and the machinegunning of the 
shrimp boat. 

This sequence is a characteristic Com- 
munist pattern. The Reds extend their pro- 
vocative probes step by step to determine 
how far they can go before there is a re- 
action. Its nature and scope determines 
what they do next. 

Contrary to certain press reports, there 
has been no change in the don't fire“ orders 
of U.S. pilots. 

They are still strictly barred from using 
their weapons against the Cuban-based 
Migs unless fired upon. In other words, 
the Migs can continue to buzz and other- 
wise harass our planes with impunity. 

Defense Secretary McNamara personally 
revealed this in his secret testimony before 
the Senate Armed Services Committee. 

In response to a question on what the 
Kennedy administration proposed to do in 
the event of a recurrence of the shrimp boat 
attack, the Pentagon chief made this reply: 

U.S. planes have orders to fire only if fired 
upon. They are free to fire on any plane 
or ship attacking an American vessel or 
plane in international waters, but hot pur- 
suit is prohibited. McNamara stated that 
both he and the President are emphatically 
against that for the present. 

Three Migs were involved in the Febru- 
ary 18 buzzing of a Navy patrol plane—two 
Mig-17’s and one supersonic Mig-21. 

The U.S. plane was over international 
waters approximately 40 miles off the north- 
east coast of Cuba when the Migs swept in 
and made their first buzzing pass. They 
were preparing to make a second when two 
supersonic U.S. interceptors appeared on the 
scene. 

They had hurriedly scrambled aloft from 
a Florida base in response to word from the 
naval plane. 

The three provocative Migs broke off 
abruptly and hightailed for Cuba. 

The two US. interceptors, closing in at 

supersonic speed, could have overtaken the 
Reds and unquestionably blasted the Mig- 
17's out of the sky. But beyond chasing 
the “buzzers” off, the American pilots did 
nothing—under orders. 

Their orders flatly forbade them from using 
their weapons against the Communist planes, 

Later, the crew of the patrol plane re- 
ported the Migs flew so close they could 
clearly see the pilots. Also that the pilot 
of the Mig-21 was apparently the com- 
mander of the trio and that, while he spoke 
Spanish, he had a pronounced guttural ac- 
cent. 


March 6 
More Teachers Abandoning Field 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
time when improved education for all 
students is on the mind of all our citi- 
zens. Yet, at the very time when, for 
a variety of reasons, we must constantly 
seek improvement, there is the very real 
danger of a declination in one of the 
most important factors of education: 
the quality of the teaching available to 
our children. This declination stems not 
from a lack of preparation of teachers 
for their jobs, but rather from the ac- 
celerated pace at which skilled, well- 
trained teachers are changing their 
careers from the academic to the world 
of business, industry and Government. 

Yesterday, the nationally known edu- 
cator-columnist, Dr. Benjamin Fine, 
wrote of this current danger to our edu- 
cational system. His article, which ap- 
peared in the Newark Star-Ledger, de- 
serves the thoughtful consideration of 
all here in this body. And, for this rea- 
son, I insert it in the RECORD: 

More TEACHERS ABANDONING FIELD 
(By Dr. Benjamin Fine) 

Lured by higher salaries in business, in- 
dustry and Government, more men than ever 
before are leaving the teaching profession. 
Angry, frustrated, and Insecure in their 
teaching posts, they say frankly if other jobs 
become avallable, they will leave the class- 
room. 

Men in public school work average $5,500 
from their teaching. About half or them 
work at a second job during the school year, 
while 60 percent hold another job during 
the summer months which brings them an 
average $1,200 a year more. 

Eighty percent of the men teaching in 
public schools are married with an average 
of two children. More than 40 percent have 
master’s degrees, compared to 15 percent for 
women teachers. 

Despite their greater amount of educa- 
tion, their teaching careers are shorter. As 
& group, men are 10 years younger than their 
women colleagues, and have only half as 
much teaching experience. 

These statistics have been compiled by Dr. 
Sam M. Lambert, National Education Asso- 
ciation research director. Reporting in the 
February NEA Journal, Dr, Lambert notes 
that a large proportion of men teachers have 
serious financial problems. 

Most want to continue teaching but thou- 


necessities but little else. A wife facing 
major surgery, a son needing braces on his 
teeth, means trouble. 

To make ends meet, the men pick up al- 
most any kind of job available in the com- 
munity as house painters, filling station at- 
tendants, selling life insurance, or cemetery 
lots. Many tutor in the evenings while 
others work in department stores, serve as 
part-time busdrivers or run sanitation 
trucks. 

“I don't know whether I'm a full-time 
teacher and part-time bulldozer operator, or 
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a full-time bulldozer operator and part-time 
teacher,” a social studies teacher, with two 
degrees and 14 years of teaching behind him, 
told me. 

According to Dr. Lambert, many men 
teachers, angry at society in general and at 
Public officials in particular; are even willing 
to go out on strike. Some have lost all hope 
that people will ever understand or appre- 
ciate the importance of teaching. 

Indicative of the feeling of many is this 
comment from a New York City teacher. 
“Let me get down to the miserable facts. I 
earn $5,575 on paper. This glorious figure 
boils down to $320 take-home pay per month, 
or about $75 per week. People want good 
teachers, but we aren't in the same salary 
category as plumbers, carpenters, sanitation 
men, clerks, bookmakers, or bankers.” 

Deeply concerned about the future of his 
own children, a Florida teacher writes: “My 
oldest son will graduate from high school 
next year. I want very much to send him to 
a good college, but for the life of me I can't 
figure a way to do it.” 

The typical middle-class American worker 
now enjoys a standard of living unmatched 
in the history of this country. He may own 
a $15,000 home, two radios, a television, an 
all-electric kitchen, an automobile, and spend 
part of his summer vacation at a beach. 

By way of contrast, Dr. Lambert cites this 
teacher who complains: “In the 11 years I 
have been a teacher, it has been necessary for 
me to work nights, weekends, and summers 


to provide for my family the bare necessities ` 


of life. The luxury of a vacation is in the 
realm of daydreaming.” 


School Administrators Swallow Federal 
Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, on February 
26, 1963, there appeared in the Roches- 
ter, Minn., Post-Bulletin an editorial 
dealing with the subject of Federal aid 
for elementary and secondary education. 
Entitled “School Administrators Swal- 
low Federal Line,” this editorial clearly 
stated the reasons why Federal aid is not 
the cure-all for our educational prob- 
lems and that it is even not the case that 
under local and State control, that ele- 
mentary and secondary education have 
been starved. For the benefit of our 
colleagues I wish to insert the editorial 
at this point: 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS SWALLOW FEDERAL 

LINE 

It was hardly surprising, but nevertheless 
distressing, that the American Association 
of School Administrators wound up its re- 
cent annual meeting by calling for massive 
Federal aid to education. 

The administrators want direct $200-per- 
pupil Federal grants to appropriate State 
agencies for all public school students from 
grades 1 through 14. That adds the two 
grades of junior colleges for the first time. 

It would mean an annual expenditure of 
$7.6 billion for the 37.5 million youngsters in 
grade school and the half million more in 
junior colieges—and at the very time that 
President Kennedy says if we don't cut taxes 
We'll have a recession. 

Federal bureaucrats have been preaching 
the doctrine that education at the local 
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and State level has been a failure and that 
it is essential to get the Federal Government 
into the act. Unfortunately, the School 
Administrators Association, the National 
Education Association, and others who 
should know better have swallowed the line. 

But the facts of the matter are that this 
argument is not true. One in every twenty 
school classrooms in this Nation was built 
just last year. Half of the existing class- 
rooms were built within the past 10 years. 
Since World War II, the number of teachers 
has doubled, and their salaries have tripled. 
The: teacher-pupil ratio has declined every 
year since the war, and the number of 
teachers ls increasing faster than enroll- 
ments. Since 1940 this country has increased 
by 50 percent the percentage of national 
income spent for education. 

Claims that Americans have stinted on 
education and that it is necessary for big 
brother Federal Government to save our 
youth are distortions or worse, plotting one 
more step down that path toward Central 
Government control of everything. 


A-Ban Gains Held Greater Than Risk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great questions confronting our Na- 
tion today is whether to continue nego- 
tiating a nuclear test ban with the Soviet 
Union. Believing that we in this body 
must consider wisely and well intelligent 
comment about this problem, I would 
like at this point to put before my col- 
leagues an article that appeared in the 
Sunday, March 3, edition of the Newark 
Star-Ledger: 

A-BAN GAINS HELD GREATER THAN Risk 

(By William R. Frye) 

Every time there is a reasonable prospect 
of negotiating a nuclear test ban with the 
Soviet Union, a bard core of opposition to 
the project invariably crops up in the United 
States and other countries. 

Some of the opposition is based on a 
genuine belief that the terms being discussed 
are insufficient to guarantee the security of 
the West. On this ground, there is a basis 
for reasonable men to disagree. 

Other opponents, however, appear to feel 
that a test ban would be disadvantageous to 
the West whatever the terms, regardless of 
the safeguards in the treaty. 

It is much harder to make a case for this 
view. To argue against a test ban per se is 
to contend that no detente with the Soviet 
Union could possibly be desirable from the 
point of view of the free world. 

Dr. Edward Teller, the distinguished nu- 
clear physicist, comes very close to opposing 
a test ban under any and all circumstances. 

He argues that “only great and compre- 
hensive openness“ —of the kind the Soviet 
Union obviously is not going to concede— 
“could guarantee the observance of a test 
ban.” 


The Russians, he contends, would cheat 
and get away with it while the United States 
and Britain would observe the treaty, sus- 
taining serious security damage. 

Moreover, he argues, there would be in- 
tensified strain between the United States 
and France not counterbalanced by new 
strain between the Soviet Union and Red 
China. 

Experts at the U.N. believe there are gaping 
holes in Teller’s logic, 
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The case for a test ban starts from the 
premise that the United States has a signifi- 
cant lead over the Soviet Union in the num- 
ber and sophistication of its nuclear weap- 
ons, and that this advantage would be pro- 
longed if the race in nuclear technology were 
henceforth to be conducted wholly in the 
laboratory. 

Obviously if the Russians were complete- 
ly free to cheat while the West observed a 
treaty, the premise would collapse. But 
physicists at least as competent as Teller 
in the field of seismology doubt that this 
would be the case. There have been strik- 
ing improvements of late in the art of de- 
tecting and identifying underground 
tremors. 

Some risk would be inevitable. No in- 
spection system would be likely to be 100 
percent foolproof, even with “great and com- 
prehensive openness.” But the likelihood of 
catching the Russians if they cheated could 
be made very good—so good that there would 
be little temptation for them to try. 

The really relevant question, U.N. experts 
say, is not whether there is a theoretical 
possibility of successful cheating but wheth- 
er the danger of it is greater than the dan- 
ger Nikita Khrushchev would undergo ff he 
signed a test-ban treaty and began to open 
up his country to foreign inspection. 

There would be serious risks for him. The 
last time East and West began to relax and 
seek a detente, in 1953-55, there was serious 
unrest in the satellite empire—and then an 
explosion in Hungary. 

Moreover, Khrushchey has more serious 
alliance trouble than Teller appears to be- 
lieve. Teller says “it is unlikely that the 
ban will restrain the Chinese.“ This is 
It is equally unlikely 


But a nuclear test ban would be a severe 
embarrassment to both Paris and Peiping, 
and a source of resentment in those capitals 
against those who negotiated it. Given 
Charles de Gaulle’s pragmatism, this could 
scarcely be decisive with him; but coming 
on top of all the other reasons for Sino- 
Soviet antagonism, it might well be the final 
straw. 

Thus any rational analysis of the test- 
ban issue starts not from absolutes but from 
relatives; not from the question, “Is there 
any risk for the West?” but from the ques- 
tion, “Is the risk for the West, and the possi- 
bility of gain, greater than the risk and the 
possibility of gain for Russia?” 

U.N. people think the weight of the argu- 
ment comes down overwhelmingly on the 
side of the treaty. 


Calendar of Events, March 1963, 
National Gallery of Art 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. - Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the calen- 
dar of events for March 1963 of the 
National Gallery of Art: 

NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART—CALENDAR OF 

Events, Marce 1963 

Gallery hours: Weekdays 10 a.m, to 5 p.m, 
Sundays 2 p.m. to 10 pm. Admission is free 
to the Gallery and to all programs scheduled. 

Permanent collection: Paintings and sculp- 
ture comprising the Mellon, Samuel H. 
Kress, Widener, and Chester Dale collec- 
tions, with gifts from other donors, are lo- 
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cated on the main floor. The Widener collec- 
tion of decorative arts is on the ground floor. 

Continuing exhibition: Jacques Callot: A 
selection of prints from the collections of 
Rudolph L. Baumfeld and Lessing J, Rosen- 
wald. Central gallery. Through March 17. 

Recent publication: Callot: A selection of 
prints from the collections of Rudolph L. 
Baumfeld and Lessing J. Rosenwald. Ex- 
hibition catalog, 48 pages 10 by 7½ inches 
with prefaces by John Walker and Lessing J. 
Rosenwald; introduction by Elizabeth Mon- 
gan; 48 illustrations, $1.50 postpaid. 

New reproductions: 11 by 14 inches color 
reproductions. Canaletto, “The Square of 
St. Mark's”; Chase, “A Friendly Call“; De 
Heem, "Vase of Flowers,” 25 cents each post- 

id. 

Pe Twelfth annual series, A. W. Mellon Lec- 
tures in the Fine Arts: On March 3 John W. 
Pope-Hennessy, keeper of the department of 
architecture and sculpture, Victoria and Al- 
bert Museum, London, England, will begin a 
series of six consecutive Sunday lectures on 
“The Artist and the Individual: Some As- 
spects of the Renaissance Portrait.” 

LecTour: A radio lecture device is installed 
in 30 exhibition galleries. Talks, running 
continuously, cover most of the periods of 
art represented by the collections. A visitor 
may rent a small receiving set for 25 cents 
to use in hearing these LecTour broadcasts. 

Cafeteria: Open to the public Monday 
through Saturday 11 a.m. to 4 pm., Sunday 
4p.m. to 7 p.m. 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 25, THROUGH SUNDAY, 

MARCH 3 

Painting of the week: Bellows, Both 
Members of This Club” (Chester Dale col- 
lection), gallery 66, Tuesday through Satur- 
day 12 and 2, Sunday 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Reynolds and Gains- 
borough; rotunda, Tuesday through Satur- 
day 1, Sunday 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection; ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday 11 and 3, 
Sunday 5. 

Sunday lecture: “Artist and Individual: 
The Cult of Personality” (12th annual series, 


A. W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine Arts). - 


Guest speaker; John W. Pope-Hennessy, lec- 
ture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: Natasha Litvin, pianist, 
East Garden Court, 8. 

MONDAY, MARCH 4, THROUGH SUNDAY, MARCH 10 

Painting of the week: Jacques-Louis 
David; “Napoleon in His Study” (Samuel H. 
Kress collection) gallery 56, Tuesday through 
Saturday 12 and 2, Sunday 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Boucher and Fragonard; 
rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday 1, Sun- 
day 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection; ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday 11 and 3, 
Sunday 6. 

Sunday lecture: “Artist and Individual: 
Humanism and the Portrait” (12th annual 
series, A. W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine 
Arts). Guest speaker: John W. Pope-Hen- 
nessy, lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: National Gallery Orches- 
tra, Richard Bales, conducter, East Garden 
Court, 8. 

MONDAY, MARCH 11, THROUGH SUNDAY, 
MARCH 17 

Painting of the week: * Chardin, “The At- 
tentive Nurse” (Samuel H. Kress collection), 
gallery 54, Tuesday through Saturday 12 and 
2, Sunday 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Courbet and Manet, 
rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday 1, Sun- 
day 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection, ro- 
_. tunda, Monday through Saturday 11 and 3, 

Sunday 5. 

Sunday lecture: “Artist and Individual: 
The Motions of the Mind,” 12th annual se- 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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ries, A. W, Mellon Lectures in the Fine Arts. 
Guest speaker: John W. Pope-Hennessy, lec- 
ture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: The Feldman String 
Quartet, Gloria Whitehurst Philips, pianist, 
East Garden Court, 8. 

MONDAY, MARCH 18, THROUGH SUNDAY 
MARCH 24 


Painting of the week: El Greco, “Christ 
Cleansing the Temple” (Samuel H. Kress 
collection), gallery 30, Tuesday through Sat- 
urday 12 and 2, Sunday 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Monet and Renolr, ro- 
tunda, Tuesday through Saturday 1, Sun- 
day 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection, ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday 11 and 3, 
Sunday 5. 

Sunday lecture: “Artist and Individual: 
The Princely Portrait,” 12th annual series, 
A. W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine Arts. 
Guest speaker: John W. Pope-Hennessy, lec- 
ture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: Aline Van Barentzen, 
pianist, East Garden Court, 8. 

MONDAY, MARCH 25 THROUGH SUNDAY, 
MARCH 31 


Painting of the week: Corot, "Forest of 
Fontainebleau” (Chester Dale collection), 
gallery 90, Tuesday through Saturday 12 
and 2, Sunday 3:30 and 6:30, 

Tour for the week: Cézanne and Braque, 
rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday 1, Sun- 
day 2:30. £ 

Tour: Introduction to the collection, 
rotunda, Monday through Saturday 11 and 
3, Sunday 5. 

Sunday lecture: “Artist and Individual: 
Imagine and Emblem” (12th annual series, 
A. W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine Arts), 
guest speaker: John W. Pope-Hennessy, lec- 
türe hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: Joel Krosnick, cellist, 
David Garvey and Charles Wuorinen, pian- 
ists, East Garden Court, 8. 

Inquiries concerning the Gallery’s educa- 
tional services should be addressed to the 
Educational Office, Republic 7-4215, exten- 
sion 272. 


+All concerts, with intermission talks by 
members of the National Gallery staff, are 
broadcast by station WGMS-AM (570) and 
FM (103.5). 

311- by 14-inch reproduction with text for 
sale, 15 cents postpaid. (Special price this 
week only. Regularly 25 cents.) 


Congress Admired for Behavior 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, it 
is a relief to many of us who. respect, 
nay, even love the House of Representa- 
tives and the Congress of the United 
States, to read an article such as the 
following, written by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
that appeared in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of March 4. 

Mr. Jones has not glossed over all of 
our shortcomings and they are many. 
But he does find that by comparison 
with other parliamentary bodies we show 
up pretty well, and have lasted much 
longer. 

In these days when Congress is the fa- 
yorite whipping boy for the press and 
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the cartoonists delight, it isindeed pleas- 
ant to read an article like Mr. Jones’ 
which is factual and helpful. 

The article is as follows: 

CONGRESS ADMIRED FOR BEHAVIOR 

It was one of those awful days in the U.S. 
Senate when a handful of Senators were just 
standing around beating their gums to 
empty desks and the puzzled galleries. < 

The upper house was in a state of paraly- 
sis because the liberals had introduced a 
move to kill filipusters by a three-fifths vote 
instead of the traditional two-thirds vote, 
and with the rules up in the air the Senate 
couldn't organize and the committees 
couldn’t be appointed and so, a month after 
the beginning of the session, nothing was 
going on. 

Vice President JoHNSON was up on the 
high chair. A couple of freshmen, TED KEN- 
NEDY, of the well-known family, and Howarp 
Epmonpson, of Oklahoma, sat around still, 
presumably, entranced by the newness of it 
all. Senator ROBERTSON, of Virginia, was con- 
ducting a filibuster on the filibuster, and 
every once in awhile he would refer to the 
Senate’s being like Caesar's wife and again 
to its being in Abraham's bosom. 

Occasionally, Senator RUSSELL, of Georgia, 
would ask permission to make a brief com- 
ment that wasn't brief and once Senator 
Lausch, of Ohio, asked to interrupt so that 
he might call attention to the wonderful 
Ukrainians who were being ground down be- 
neath the Kremlin's heel, whereupon Sen- 
ator Scorr, of Pennsylvania, mindful of his 
own Ukrainians in Pittsburgh, fell all over 
himself seconding Senator Lauscue’s senti- 
ments. 

I was killing an hour in the practically 
empty Press Gallery and I kept my eye on a 
couple of young men across the way in the 
visitors’ seats. One had a beard and they 
were enjoying themselves hugely and about 
to die with suppressed merriment at the 
grotesque performance on the floor. You 
could just hear them at their next cocktail 
party laughing Congress to death. 

But here's one uncynical newspaperman. 
Strangely, I come away from either House— 
even on a terrible day such as that one— 
with admiration. 

The U.S. Congress is probably the best 
behaved parliament in the world. The rau- 
cous and raffish cries of “murder,” “treason,” 
and “shame,” that characterize the lively 
debates in Westminster are almost never 
heard in the Capitol. There is none of the 
turbulence of the Chambre des Députés in 
Paris, or the House of the People in New 
Delhi, or the Israel Knesset. Not since Pres- 
ton Brooks, of South Carolina, nearly brained 
Charles Sumner, of Massachusetts, 111 years 
ago has the Senate floor seen a serious fight. 

The Congress shows its sophistication by 
doing practically all its significant work in 
committee, or at least away from the floor. 
The floor is largely window dressing— 

to the gallery and remarks for the 
Recorp—and, of course, formal voting, Votes 
may be changed by quiet persuasion or 
adroit pressure in the corridors, but rarely 
by frenetic debate in full assembly. 

In the new republics all eyes are on the 
rough-and-tumble congresses. There is the 
place of passion and oratory and recrimi- 


- nation and contention. And here are spawn- 


ed the dictators. 

For popular government can’t survive dis- 
order and chaos. The confusion of mob 
government in the Agora in Athens brought 
forth Pericles. The corruption in the 
Senate made Caesar inevitable. The irre- 
sponsibility of the French deputies finally 
drove the nation into the arms of General 
de Gaulle, 

A republic is a fragile thing. The price of 
its survival is a reasonable efficiency. Yet 
popular government is inherently inefficient. 
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It is full of lost motion, confusion, and inde- 
cision. It moves forward under the weak 
force of persuasion instead of the strong 
force of personal power. 


The U.S. Congress has been a success. 


Over 180 years, in spite of a host of mounte- 
banks and incompetents and a few genuine 
rascals, it has listened more often than not 
to the voice of reason, It has, surprisingly 
perhaps, usually recognized real leadership 
and devoted patriotism. Its members—most 
of them—work desperately hard. 

It may, of course, decay, Perhaps its 
golden age has already passed. Congress is 
a reflection of the people, and the greed of 
the people has this year brought financial 
irresponsibility to a new high. If we ever 
have a crashing dollar and a national pa- 
Talysis we may wel lose the right to elect 
our representatives. 

But, even if that happens, history will 
remember the U.S. Congress. For its time 
it reached a high point in the delicate art of 
deliberation. Repeatedly, it showed gen- 
erosity in triumph and strength in crisis. 
It had tradition and pride. It molded a 
lot of good vessels, some out of pretty ordi- 
nary clay. 

I never leave the gallery, even after listen- 
ing to sonorous rhetoric rolling over empty 
seats, without marveling that the whole 


. thing could have lasted so long and per- 


formed so well, 


The Unnecessary Elk Slaughter in 
Yellowstone National Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been brought to my attention by 
many sportsmen from California and 
other States, that there have been several 
hundred elk killed each year for the last 
3 or 4 years in the Yellowstone Park area 
by the National Park Service. During 
the winter of 1961-62 the herd was re- 
duced by a total of 5,229 head. Follow- 
ing is an excerpt from information 
received from the Wyoming Game and 
Fish Commission, regarding the reduc- 
tion numbers and categories as reported 


by Acting Superintendent Luis A. 
Gastellum: 
Direct kill by rangers in park 4, 309 
Hunter kill outside of par 125 
Live trapped and shipped 297 
Lost in trapping operations 13 
W 476 
Tote! neee pos ae 5, 220 


I would also like to quote from a report 
I received from the Department of the 
Interior, National Park Service covering 
the winter season of 1962-63 up to and 
including February 15, as follows: 


Direct control (inside Yellowstone).. 404 
hive Shin ped osc ones ccnp ue 671 
Hunter killed (outside)... 530 
Biological collection. — OB 
Lost in trap (unsalvable 10, salvable 
— irate eee oes etal 10 
aMlacenensous. <2 25s olin ncsancuna= 10 
Total reduction 1, 785 
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Live trapping 
Live trapped — 1, 468 
Neckbanded and released 390 
Netappel . 8 
PON sok anoles elena toon 397 


Many of these sportsmen who are 
complaining about this annual elk mas- 
sacre, make annual hunting trips to the 
States which border Yellowstone Park, 
and each spend approximately $500 for 
gasoline, automobile repairs, motels, 
hotels, restaurants, sporting goods, 
heavy clothing, ammunition, groceries, 
snake bite medicine, guides, packers, 
pack animals, airplanes, and many other 
things, in addition to $75 to $100 for a 
nonresident hunting license. 

Many of the States out West, including 
California, where I hail from, have es- 
tablished a protective policy for deer, elk, 
and antelope, when there is a surplus of 
these animals in a given area, or on the 
winter range, where they bunch up in 
large herds and do damage to the farm- 
ers’ haystacks, fences, and livestock. Ac- 
tion has been taken along one of two 
prescribed lines, as has been decided in 
meetings held by the fish and game de- 
partments and the sportsmen in Califor- 
nia. When conditions arise on the range, 
as described above, the department of 
fish and game either takes hay and grain 
out into the areas where the game is 
doing damage and/or starving, and feed 
them; or if the department feels there 
is a surplus of a certain kind of game in 
a given area, the department traps the 
amount of game they feel is surplus and 
moves them in padded trucks to other 
parts of the State where there is a short- 
age of that particular game. Different 
game has been moved as far as 500 miles 
in California, and even to neighboring 
States. There is always the chance of 
losing a few animals during this trans- 
planting; however, it has been well below 
15 percent of the total group. 

These same varieties of animals, large- 
ly elk and mule deer, however, bunch up 
during the heavy winters on land under 
control of the U.S. Forest Service, and 
overgraze these lands during the winter 
months, inflicting heavy and irreparable 
damage to the surrounding timber and 
shrubbery. However, it is the over- 
whelming opinion of the sportsmen that 
this direct method of control killing is 
far too drastic, and that the Park Service 
in cooperation with the adjoining States’ 
fish and game departments should carry 
on a more extensive program of live 
trapping and transplanting in the future. 

It is my thinking, as well as that of 
many sportsmen, biologists, and wildlife 
and conservation authorities, that the 
problem I refer to is the joint responsi- 
bility of the departments of fish and 
game of the respective States that border 
Yellowstone National Park and the Na- 
tional Park Service. Since our ware- 
houses in this country are overflowing 
with surplus farm commodities, such 
as grain and other forage crops, possibly 
much of this material could be used to 
good advantage to prevent the game 
from starving on their winter range, or 
doing damage in our national parks. 

Also, it is the opinion of many sports- 
men that the elk and deer seasons open 
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too early, since the game is still in the 
high country, and spread over such a 
large area, the percentage of hunters 
that go hunting in early October are 
not as successful as the hunters that go 
hunting later when the elk and deer are 
starting to work their way down to their 
winter feeding grounds. A later season 
would give the hunters a chance to har- 
vest all surplus elk before they get into 
the Yellowstone Park area. I know 
many hunters who have been hunting 
for years in those States bordering Yel- 
lowstone Park, and unless these States 
open their seasons later, and the Na- 
tional Park Service stops killing elk 
promiscuously, many of the hunters will 
switch their annual hunting trips to 
other States, such as Washington, Ore- 
gon, New Mexico, Colorado, and Ari- 
zona, where the deer and elk hunting 
is almost on a par with that of Mon- 
tana and Wyoming. 

In some of the States mentioned, I 
believe, the State legislatures, the de- 
partments of fish and game, and the fish 
and game commissions are influenced 
too greatly by the packers and guides 
who insist on the early season so they 
can pack the hunters into the high coun- 
try. However, the guides will have to 
alter their routine to give the hunters 
the full advantage of the replanted 
herds. This will mean more trips of 
shorter duration, which in turn, would 
mean many more satisfied hunters, re- 
turning home with a valued elk. This 
later season will eventually result in a 
better season for the hunter, and a more 
remunerative season for the guide and 
pack animal owners. 

I hope that the National Park Service, 
the U.S. Congress, the departments of 
fish and game, the fish and game com- 
missions, and the State legislatures of 
the States involved will give this prob- 
lem their immediate attention. 


Temper of the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the Missouri 
Ozarks has a fond affection for my es- 
teemed colleague, the gentleman from 
Michigan, Representative August E. 
JOHANSEN, ranking minority member of 
our Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, who incidentally is married to the 
sister of Dr. George Wood, an outstand- 
ing physician in the town of Carthage, 
Mo. On February 19, the gentleman 
from Michigan, Representative JoHAN- 
sen, delivered an outstanding, thought- 
ful, and discerning speech before the 
Battle Creek, Mich., Lions Club. His 
remarks were timely, to the point, and 
refiected the views of many Members of 
Congress sitting on both sides of the 
aisle. I commend them to the attention 
of all Members: 
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(Address by Congressman Aucusr E. JOHAN- 
SEN, Battle Creek Lions Club, February 19, 
1963, Battle Creek, Mich.) 

I welcome this opportunity to be with you. 
This half hour is an interlude between a 12- 
day stay here at home in my congressional 
district and my return to Washington for the 
real start of legislative business in the new 
88th Congress. 

Let me say a word about this session of 
Congress and also about the time I have 
spent here at home. 

This is the beginning of my 9th year in 
Congress. I am certain that the months 
ahead in Washington will be by far the most 
controversial, the most difficult, and the most 
crucial that I have experienced as a Member 
of Congress. By the same token, they can 
also be the most constructive and fruitful 
in many years. The potentials of wise, bene- 
ficial contributions to the general welfare 
are there. 

Whether or not we make the gains which 
are so urgently needed depends upon a three- 
way partnership—a partnership which in- 
cludes the President, the Congress, and the 
American people. And the American people 
themselves can be the decisive factor. I hope 
you, as citizens, will meet your responsibil- 
ity and make your power felt by making 
known to the Congress and the Executive 
your judgment and your will with respect to 
the grave issues facing our country. 

While I have made a few speeches during 
the 12 days I have been home I have also 
done a great deal of listening. If I rightly 
understand the sentiments and the temper 
of the people of this district—and I think 
they are typical of a great many Americans— 
they are acutely aware of events and of 
problems; they are thinking earnestly and 
with deep concern; and they are voicing 
their thoughts and their concerns and their 
frustrations, both to each other and to their 
representatives in Government. 

This situation, it seems to me, offers a great 
opportunity for sound, broad-gage leader- 
ship. It imposes a very heavy responsibility 
on that leadership. And it poses a grave 
danger. “Hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick” and persistent frustration can be ex- 
plosive and immensely damaging. 

Today I want to speak to you briefiy, 
bluntly, and from the heart about some of 
the things which I am convinced gravely 
concern the American people. And I hope 
to relate those concerns to a few of the spe- 
cific issues and problems which confront 
the Congress in the weeks ahead. 

1. Never has the desire of the American 
people to know the facts or their desire to 
be able to belleve what they are told by 
their leaders—and by the media of public 
information—been so urgent, or so desper- 
ately insistent. 

The American people accept the fact that 
some information regarding the activities 
and affairs of Government cannot be gener- 
ally divulged. 

But they want—and have the right—to 
know that the withholding or the editing 
of information is not for the purpose of cov- 
ering up mistakes, protecting blunderers, or 
serving partisan or personal political ad- 
vantage. 


They are disturbed, and rightly so, by ref- 
erences to news as part of the “weaponry.” 
They are disturbed, and rightly so, by abuses 
of executive privilege which result in de- 
nial of vital information to Congress by the 
executive branch. They are disturbed, and 
rightly so, by suggestions that Members of 
Congress refrain from responsible discussion 
of grave international problems. They are 
disturbed, and rightly so, by the knowledge 
that under the past administration one Her- 
bert Matthews, of the New York Times, not 
only took the lead in formulating a com- 
pletely, tragically mistaken estimate of the 
Castro takeover in Cuba on the part of the 
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American people, but that this same Herbert 
Matthews was actually designated to guide 
official U.S. policy In the State Department 
regarding Cuba. 

The American people are disturbed, and 
rightly so, by the fact that allegations and 
warnings from responsible Members of Con- 
gress—of both parties—have been flatly con- 
tradicted and denied; then partially conceded 
to be accurate; and finally acknowledged to 
be entirely true. 

There is plenty of blame to go around for 
this situation. And the American people 
themselves share in this blame. We have 
become the victims of our own genius for 
advertising, for so-called public relations. 

We have become obsessed with a horrible, 
detestable, abominable thing called the 
public image. Everyone talks about the 
Image“ we want to build for our political 
party, for our State, for our Nation, for a 
segment of our society, for a candidate or 
other individual. 4 

I am fed up with this word. I think the 
American people are becoming fed up with 
it. I think they are becoming desperately 
concerned, not about the image, but about 
the reality, the substance, the hard facts, 
the unvarnished truth. 

And all the more so when we learn by 
bitter experience and disillusionment that 
the “image” is, in fact, a false facade. We 
are beginning to learn that what we appear 
to be is important only as it faithfuly re- 
fects what we actually are. 

The most compassionate man who ever 
waiked the earth had a biting phrase for the 
image makers of his own day: /“Whited 
sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful 
outward, but are within full of dead men's 
bones,” 

The American people cry desperately for 
the truth. And they hope with equal des- 
peration for a restoration of confidence in 
the spoken words of their elected leaders. 
What a supreme irony it would be if, in this 
golden age of modern communications, we 
should lose the one priceless thing which 
makes communication meaningful and 
worthwhile—confidence in what Is sald and 


The matter is summed up in the ancient 
adage: The penalty of being a suspected or 
proven liar is that one Is not believed even 
when he speaks the truth. 

There are already underway many con- 
gressional Investigations of official policies 
and actions in your Federal Government. 
There will be more. Do not believe it when 
you are told that these are merely politically 
motivated. Do not believe it when you are 
told that they are solely for the purpose of 
dredging up past blunders. 

They are a part of the necessary process of 
getting the truth, of profiting by past mis- 
takes, of charting wiser courses of action in 
the future. 

2. The American people are gravely con- 
cerned about fiscal policies, about fiscal re- 
sponsibility, about the factors which under- 
gird our economic security and well-being, 
our economic opportunity, our chances for 
better business and more jobs. 

It is a tragedy if we equate this concern 
with greed. It is a tragedy if we assume 
that this concern is merely one which puts 
dollars ahead of people. 

The Communists are wrong when they de- 
clare materialism to be the supreme factor 
of life. The undisciplined humanitarians, 
on the other hand, are equally wrong when 
they make unrestrained human wants the 
basis of all legislative and spending deci- 
sions. 

Increased conscientious liberals, like the 
the late Senator Neuberger, Senator Pror- 
mire of Wisconsin, and Congresswoman Grif- 
fiths of Michigan, are recognizing this fact, 
and voicing their alarm. 

Increasingly, thoughtful Americans are 
asking—and they are asking me—how we 
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can continue to raise expenditures, increase 
deficits, add to the national debt and to the 
interest charges on that debt, and still de- 
crease revenues. And when they ask me, 
they expect answers, not doubletalk. 

And yet a top economic adviser to the 
President told the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee of Congress the other day that those who 
would deny themselves a tax cut merely in 
order to avoid further deficits are victims 
of “a Puritan ethic.” 

This sort of folly is beginning to greatly 
alarm the American people. It is a justifi- 
able alarm. It is a healthy alarm. I share 
the alarm. 

8. The American people are awakening to 
the fact that there are no rights in a free 
society without matching responsibilities— 
that these are the two sides of an indivisible 
coin. 

They are beginning to recognize this 
truth with respect to big labor as well as 
big business. They believe in the right of 
collective bargaining. They believe in the 
need and the right of workers to protect 
themselves through organization against 
uncontrolled greed for profit. But they like- 
wise know that profit is the lifeblood of 
business and industry. They know that 
ownership and management and, above all, 
the public interest, also have rights and also 
have need for protection against unchecked 
greed for power. 

It is quite possible that this truth will be 
reflected in legislative proposals and action 
this session in the field of labor law. Let 
us hope that it will be reflected in corrective 
and not merely punitive legislation. 

The American people are beginning to rec- 
ognize this truth also with respect to rela- 
tionships between majorities and minorities 
in our soclety—whether those majorities and 
minorities are racial, or religious, or political, 
or ideological. Unless there is a mutual 
recognition of mutual rights and also of 
mutual duties and responsibilities, we can 
look forward only to more and more con- 
troversy, more and more internal conflict, 
more Oxford, Mississippis; more dubious no- 
prayer decisions by the Supreme Court; more 
shameful lawlessness in the Nation's Capi- 
tal; more intolerance; more chaos. 

The American people basically are dedi- 
cated to justice, to equal opportunity, to the 
preservation of rights. But they are heart- 
sick also in their yearning for domestic 
tranquility. And only responsibility match- 
ing the clamor for rights can bring us that. 
Only that way can we live together In peace 
and progress. 

4. Finally, the American people are be- 
ginning to understand that the ultimate de- 
fense against our enemies, and the ultimate 
hope for victory, rest upon firmness in the 
right, upon resoluteness of will, and upon 
boldness of action. And they are beginning 
to demand policies and actions based upon 
such resoluteness. 

Military might is necessary, but it alone is 
not enough. Military solutions alone are 
not enough. Indeed we are caught in the 
ironical situation in which the very destruc- 
tiveness of our ultimate weapons is such 
that that we are tempted totally to re- 
nounce force as an instrument of national 
policy, and in the process we may also re- 
nounce courage and resoluteness, and so ex- 
pose ourselves to defeat by nuclear black- 
mail, And meanwhile our enemies go ahead 
with their little wars of national liberation, 
as In Cuba; with their subversion, infiltra- 
tion, and internal takeovers. 

And we find ourselves confronted with 
such contradictory statements within the pe- 
riod of 24 hours as Senator Fu.sricnt’s as- 
sertion Sunday, "I do not regard Cuba, as 
such, as a threat to the physical security of 
this country or any other country in the 
hemisphere,” and, on the other hand, the 
testimony of Assistant Secretary of State 
Martin, yesterday, that the Soviet Union, 
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from its base in Cuba, is expected to step up 
terrorism, sabotage, and guerilla activities 
in months ahead. 

What a confusing, paralyzing, and vacil- 
lating effect these conflicting expressions 
from supposedly responsible leaders of our 
Nation is bound to have. 

Small wonder my own constituents write 
me, call me, and confront me face to face to 
demand: What is happening? Have we no 
guts? How long before we take again the 
posture of firmness of last October 22 and 
this time follow through? 

Clarity of purpose * * * resoluteness of 
will * *-* firmness of action. These are 
the ultimate weapons and the only ultimate 
hope of victory and survival for ourselves 
and our way of life. 

In General MacArthur's words: “It must 
be of the spirit, if we are to save the fishes.” 


Republicans Coming Up With Positive 
and Constructive Answers—Partial 
Text of a Speech by Representative 
Florence Dwyer, of the Sixth Congres- 
sional District of New Jersey, Before 
the Legislative Dinner, Morris County 
Woman’s Republican Club, Inc., Morris 
County Golf Club, Convent Station, 
N.J., Saturday, February 9, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
exciting things are happening within Re- 
publican Party circles these days. The 
GOP is actualy the Go party for 
1963 and 1964. When Republican speak- 
ers take to the hustings these days they 
can electrify and inspire their audiences 
with news of what the Republicans are 
doing in Congress to offer a positive and 
constructive program for meeting the 
challenge of the sixties. 

One of our talented spokesmen is 
Representative FLORENCE DWYER, of New 
Jersey, who recently presented a factual 
summary of the new sense of direction 
which is taking place on Capital Hill 
Her February 9 speech before the Mor- 
ris County (N.J.) Woman’s Republican 
Club, Inc., is a great one which bears 
further attention. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include Representa- 
tive Dwyrr’s speech in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

(Partial text of a speech by Representative 
FLORENCE P. Dwyer, Republican, Sixth Dis- 
trict, before the legislative dinner, Morris 
County Woman's Republican Club, Inc. 
Saturday, February 9, 1963, 7 p.m., Morris 
County Golf Club, Convent Station, N.J.) 

I am particularly pleased at the oppor- 
tunity to talk with you today, for I know, 
both personally and through our mutual 
friend Congressman FRELINGHUYSEN, of your 
deep and enlightened interest in the Repub- 
lican Party. We share many interests, I am 
sure, but above all we share the determina- 
tion to make our party a stronger, more 
effective, and more successful party—a party 
fully equipped to take over the reins of gov- 
ernment in the United States and provide 
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our people with the kind of leadership that 
will assure the security and well-being of 
our country. 

With this in mind, therefore, I am de- 
lighted to report to you that things are 
happening today in Washington that hold 
out great hope for the Republican Party in 
the months and years ahead. 

It is not too much to say, I think, that a 
new vigor, a new sense of purpose, a new 
direction even, and certainly an added en- 
thusiasm is evident among Republicans on 
Capitol Hill. 

Although the signs I see indicate this is 
happening at all levels of the Republican 
Party throughout the country—our new 
Governors, our increased numbers in State 
legislatures, our renewed activity and 
strength in local government—I speak espe- 
cially of the Congress and more particularly 
of the House of Representatives where the 
real decisions of national policy will be 
made this year. 

Basically, what is happening is this. Re- 
publicans are reassuring what it means to be 
the opposition party and coming up with 
some positive and constructive answers. 
Congressional Republicans are not going to 
be satisfied to sit back and play dead to the 
Democrats. This is not opposition in any 
sense at all. Republicans are not going to 
be content to say nothing but “no—no—no.” 
This is opposition only in the very narrow- 
est and least meaningful sense. Republi- 
cans are not going to permit a political 
vacuum to grow in which the opposition 
would be allowed to appear as the only party 
which has any ideas, any social conscience, 
any sense of obligation to the public inter- 
est. This would not be opposition; it would 
be surrender. 

The greatest Republican of them all— 
Abraham Lincoln, whose birthday we cele- 
brate on Tuesday—had some words to say 
on this subject which, though we have heard 
them many times, seem most appropriate at 
this point in our party’s history. 

“The dogmas of the quiet past are inade- 
quate to the stormy present,” Lincoln said. 
“The occasion is piled high with difficulty 
and we must rise with the occasion. As our 
case is new, so we must think anew and act 
anew. We must disenthrall ourselves.” 

Today, Republicans in Congress are think- 
ing anew and acting anew. We are respond- 
ing affirmatively and responsibly to the 
far-reaching changes in technology which 
have made our globe so much smaller and 
more complex. We are confident that our 
party has the resources of people and talent 
and ideas to deal effectively with these 
changes. Republicans provided 8 straight 
years of sound and progressive government 
under President Eisenhower. Our party's 
1960 platform is an up-to-date statement of 
Republican principles and policies, a model of 
balance between the imperatives of progress 
and the claims of an older tradition—in brief, 
a chart to be relied upon to navigate a course 
through troubled, shoal-filled waters. 

What we Republicans are proposing, in ef- 
fect, is the rather revolutionary idea that 
we take our platform seriously—seriously 
enough to use it as a foundation of a pro- 
gram of action in Congress. 

We believe our platform was an excellent 
one to run on in 1960 and much too good 
today to run away from—which seems so 
often to be the fate of party platforms. 

We believe that if the platform was good 
enough to be the blueprint for 4 more years 
of a Republican President—and, certainly, 
it was not the fault of the platform that we 
lost the 1960 election—then that platform is 
good enough to guide us through 4 years of 
opposition. 

We believe that opposition must be more 
than a negative thing, that it necessarily in- 
volves proposing positive programs, where 
the need for action is real, as well as oppos- 
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ing programs we believe go too far or not far 
enough. 

We believe the people will judge the Re- 
publican Party by what we stand for as well 
as by what we stand against. 

We believe the people should be given a 
choice between a Democratic Party we believe 
is too often inadequate, opportunistic and 
misguided in its legislative leadership and a 
Republican Party that offers a realistic prom- 
ise of stable, commonsense, progressive gov- 
ernment, government that will benefit all our 
people. i 

We believe that the place in which to make 
this choice plain and clear to all who wiil 
see is in the Halls of Congress where both 
parties must write the records which the 
people will judge for themselves, 

How are we doing this job? What do I 
see that gives me so much confidence that 
Republicans are on the right track? 

Before attempting my answers to these 
questions, I suggest we recall just what it 
was that first raised the question of what 
kind of opposition the Republican Party 
should be. 

Republicans lost the 1960 election when 
we had almost every reason to expect we 
would win it. To say the least, defeat came 
as something of a shock. And the hair-thin 
margin of our loss only added to the sense 
of frustration that resulted. For Republi- 
cans, this was the first experience in 8 long 
years in adjusting to the difficult role of op- 
position party. The fact that Democrats had 
controlled the Congress during 6 of the 8 
years of the Eisenhower administration did 
not lessen the problem, since even as a 
minority in Congress our energies were de- 
voted to obtaining approval of the Etsen- 
hower program. 

As 1961 arrived and the new Kennedy ad- 
ministration p: to take office, rumors 
spread to the effect that Republicans would 
seek a coalition with conservative southern 
Democrats for the purpose of blocking the 
new administration's program even before 
that program had been prepared and sent 
to Congress. 

In that atmosphere, seven Republican 
Members of the House, including two of us 
from New Jersey, urged the House Republi- 
can conference to repudiate the idea of a 
coalition and preserve our freedom as an 
Opposition party to oppose the President 
when we felt he was wrong or support him 
when we believed he was acting in the best 
interests of the country. 

Although the conference did not act on 
our resolution, the issue came before the 
House soon after in the form of the famous 
proposal to enlarge the membership of the 
Rules Committee—a proposal intended to 
make it possible, at least, for important legis- 
lation to reach the floor of the House for 
consideration. Since it is Congress respon- 
sibility to vote one way or the other on bills 
reported by its committees, this was hardly 
a very radical proposal. 

Fortunately, enough Republicans joined 
us on this issue and voted in favor of en- 
larging the Rules Committee that the resolu- 
tion was approved. This was a major factor, 
I believe, in shaping the kind of opposition 
party the Republicans in the House have be- 
come. While it did nothing to prevent or 
weaken Republican opposition to the objec- 
tionable parts of the Kennedy program, it 
made it impossible for the Democrats to suc- 
ceed in portraying Republicans as the party 
of negativism and blind obstructionism. 
Moreover, it has helped encourage Republi- 
cans to take the initiative in advancing 
coun and constructive alterna- 
tives when we believed that administration 
programs were unacceptable. 

The first major example of this chme last 


Training and Developmen 
months, Republicans in the House conducted 
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a thorough study of the problems of auto- 
mation and unemployment and developed a 
number of recommendations to deal with 
this difficult situation.. When the manpower 
bill came to the House floor, Republicans 
were ready and virtually rewrote the Demo- 
cratic legislation making of it a Republican 
program. The Republican position was 80 
sound that a majority of Democrats joined 
us to pass it. 

This year, the trend toward an active, posi- 
tive Republican opposition has continued— 
and with results that are already gratifying. 

In its first action of the 88th Congress, 
the conference of all Republican Members 
of the House replaced Its chairman with a 
younger, more energetic leader who is fully 
committed to the principle that Republicans 
should not forfeit leadership to the Demo- 
crats. We have broadened the membership 
of the House policy committee making it 
more responsive to like-minded members of 
the party. 

One of the first projects of the conference, 
for instance, is an effort to obtain for the 
Republican minority a larger share of the 
staff members assigned to the legislative 
committees. This is particularly important 
if Republican Members are to play an active 
role in the decisions of Congress and fulfill 
our responsibilities effectively. 

Republicans in the House have also moved 
ahead with our own alternative programs, 
even at this early stage of the session, in 
two very significant areas of legislation— 
education and civil rights. 

Under the leadership of your own Rep- 
resentative PETER FPRELINGHUYSEN, Republi- 
can members of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor have drafted and introduced 
legislation designed to help solve the No. 1 
problem of American education, the need to 
provide increased facilities for the millions 
of young Americans who will want and need 
a college education. 

This Republican proposal is sharply in 
contrast with the administration's education 
program—a catchall, multibillion-dollar bill 
that covers no less than 24 separate items. 
Rather than indulging in the expensive 
luxury of a gigantic program which 
has no chance of approval, Republicans have 
chosen the realistic and responsible ap- 
proach, a bill aimed at the top priority 
problem, a bill that will make a decisive im- 
pact on this problem, and a bill that can be 


In the feld of civil rights, there is a dif- 
ferent kind of contrast between Republican 
and Democratic methods. Here, Democrats 
are caught in their age-old dilemma be- 
tween high-sounding promises and the in- 
ability to perform. Despite their claims of 
interest In guaranteeing the equa] rights 
of all our ‘citizens, the administration has 
retreated to the point where it is recom- 
mending only a single civil rights measure, 
a voting rights bill. 

In my judgment, civil rights is the chief 
moral and practical problem facing the 
United States here at home. Legislation is 
badly needed—moderate, even-handed legis- 
lation that will strengthen the hands of 
those now working to improve racial rela- 
tions and eliminate the burdens of segrega- 
tion. The need for this legislation should 
not be sacrificed on the altar of political 
expediency. 

Once again, Republicans have come for- 
ward with a realistic and effective civil rights 
bill, Under the leadership of Congressman 
Lisa v, of New York, 24 House Republicans, 
including the majority of the New Jersey 
Republican delegation, have introduced civil 
rights bills—the most carefully drawn and 
comprehensive civil rights bill since Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's 1957 program. Moreover, 
this bill has the support of the Republican 
leadership in the House. 

Slowly, perhaps, but ‘surely, this new 
initiative and energy among congressional 
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Republicans is beginning to attract. wide at- 
tention, The story has not yet been com- 
pleted and will not be completed, I hope, 
until Congress has finished its business. 
Republicans will take the lead in other fields, 
as well—the vital matter of putting some 
sense and order and direction into the tan- 
gled affairs of our urban areas, for example, 
a subject to which I am devoting consid- 
erable attention at this time. 

This is the kind of activity, however, by 
which Republicans will write a successful 
record in the 88th Congress. It will be a 
record, I am confident, that will document 
for the entire Nation our claim to be the 
party of responsibility, of concern for people, 
the party on which all can depend to give 
America the good government it deserves. 


Father Cuthbert and Brotherhood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, in 
every community there is an outstand- 
ing citizen whose unselfish devotion to 
his fellowman stands out like a bright 
star on the horizon. All of us experi- 
ence a deep sense of satisfaction when- 
ever we see such a person receive recog- 
nition from his fellowmen for his un- 
selfish work. - 

In my home community in North 
Carolina we have such a man in the 
person of the Very Reverend Cuthbert 
E. Allen, O.S.B., the vice chancellor and 
director of development at Belmont Ab- 
bey College, Belmont, N.C. 

Father Cuthbert has given 30 years 
of devoted service to the promotion of 
the ideals of brotherhood among the cit- 
izens of Gaston County. He has found 
time in his busy schedule as priest and 
educator to promote a better under- 
standing among his fellowmen. 

On February 28, 1963, Father Cuth- 
bert’s host of friends in Gaston County 
bestowed upon him a brotherhood award 
for his tireless efforts in behalf of the 
people of his community. The Gastonia 
Gazette, Gastonia, N.C., carried a very 
fitting editorial on March 1, 1963, con- 
cerning Father Cuthbert's contributions 
to his neighbors. I include this fine edi- 
torial in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FATHER CUTHBERT AND BROTHERHOOD 

Father Cuthbert E. Allen is a Catholic 
interested in all men. Last night, this in- 


terest was recognized as he was given the 
seventh annual Brotherhood Award. 

Father Cuthbert, as he is known up and 
down the east coast and distances west, has 
given more time to other people's troubles 
than most college presidents or deans. 

His former students remember him as be- 
ing a man with a receptive ear. His associ- 
ates know him as a man who gets things 
done, 
he Very Reverend Cuthbert E. Allen, 
O.S.B., was ordained a Catholic priest in 
1933 and served as rector of churches in 
Shelby and Gastonia. 

In 1935 he received his master’s degree 
from Catholic University. In 1950 he re- 
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ceived the LL.D. degree from St. Vincent's 
College. 
He was dean of Belmont Abbey College 


~- from 1936 to 1945. Later he was promoted 


to president. 

In recent years, he has been vice chancel- 
lor and director of development. This is 
the field in which he made his greatest con- 
tribution. 

When the idea of establishing a commu- 
nity college in Gaston County arose, it was 
thought that Belmont Abbey might frown 
upon it for fear of taking away some poten- 
tial students, 

It was Father Cuthbert who openly sup- 
ported the community college idea, stress- 
ing that such a college would complement 
the Abbey instead of detracting from it. 

Congratulations to Father Cuthbert, May 
his fine work continue for many years to 
come, 


No Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
perhaps no question has been asked so 
seriously, and answered so often and 
with so much agitation in editorials, 
public utterances, in scientific, economic, 
and sociological treatises as Whither 
are we drifting? But it is a question 
nonetheless valid. It crops up in my 
mail more and more these days. Pon- 
dering the legislative avalanche of new 
Federal programs which has descended 
this year, perhaps it would be more ac- 
curate to ask, Whither are we racing 
at breakneck speed? When we reflect 
on the astounding growth of our income 
tax and social security systems as ap- 
praised in the Lansing State Journal of 
March 2, 1963, the answer makes dis- 
quieting reading indeed. I submit for 
the attention of my colleagues the fol- 
lowing editorial entitled “No Celebra- 
tion”: 


No CELEBRATION 


If an anniversary of the ratification of an 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution passed 
this week with far less attention than its 
significance would have merited, it may have 
been because many Americans were busily 
engaged in making out their income tax 
returns. 

The amendment in question was the 
16th—the one that authorized Congress to 
levy an income tax. It became effective 
February 25, 1913, following its ratification 
by three-fourths of the States, which if 
they had known what the future held, 
might haye withheld approval. 

The income tax law passed by Congress 
50 years ago provided for a normal tax of 
1 percent on incomes up to 620,000, and 
for a surtax on incomes over that amount. 

Noting the virtual certainty that gradu- 
ated taxes will continue to rise after their 
inception at modest rates, Lyle C. Wilson, a 
UPI correspondent in Washington, pointed 
out in a recent column that in 1930 the per- 
sonal income tax did not apply to income 
under $4,000 and that in the same year the 
rate was 144 percent on income between 
$4,000 and $6,000. By 1962 the rate had been 
boosted to 26 percent. 

Like the income tax, the social security 
tax rate had a modest beginning. In 1937- 
39, the rate was 1 percent each on employee 
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and employer on annual earnings up to a 
maximum of $3,000. In 1962 the rate for 
employee and employer was 3% percent on 
earnings of $4,800, and on January 1, 1963, 
the rate for each was hiked to 35% percent 
on 84.800, Thus employees and employers 
who paid $150 last year will pay $174 this 
year. 

Unless further changes are made by Con- 
gress, the 1963 rate will continue through 
1965 but will rise in 1966 to 4% percent, and 
in 1968 and thereafter the rate will be 4% 
percent. 

Those are the prospects as matters now 
stand. But President Kennedy's medicare 
proposal would call for an immediate addi- 
tional increase of one-fourth of 1 percent 
and would hike the maximum of taxable 
income to $5,200. 

And that would be only the beginning. As 
the costs of medical and related benefits for 
those 65 years of age and over rose; the ad- 
ditional money would have to come from 
social security taxes or other tax funds. 

In the light of the appalling growth of the 
Federal income tax since 1913, the Nation's 
taxpayers had no cause to celebrate this 
week's anniversary of the 16th amendment. 

But they do have good reason to reflect 
seriously on the implications of the event 
for the future as Mr. Kennedy continues to 
bombard Congress with new spending 
schemes, with or without initial price tags 
attached. 

Whatever the first price tags may be, it is 
almost as certain as it is that night follows 
day that the costs of the proposed new pro- 
grams would continue to grow, confronting 
the American people with either an ever- 
increasing tax burden or increasingly in- 
flat ionary and costly deficit financing. 


Birthday Congratulations to Lewis Desch- 
ler, House Parliamentarian 


SPEECH 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, though 
mine has been a relatively short stay 
in Washington, it has witnessed and 
continues to realize the importance and 
expertness of Lewis Deschler, our House 
Parliamentarian. In a very real sense, 
his service in such capacity, of which 
this august body has been the fortunate 
recipient since 1928, has helped to sus- 
tain and vindicate the axiom that ours 
is a government of laws, not men. Serv- 
ing as the parliamentary alter ego of the 
Speaker, and for that matter, of the en- 
tire membership, Lewis Deschler has 
cleared the well-known tight congres- 
sional procedural path time and time 
again in a way characterized as impar- 
tial, decisive, and quiet. His response to 
inquiries as to procedural stratagems and 
as to rights and privileges of Members 
has been particularly invaluable to my 
congressional brethren as well as myself. 
Indeed, this great body has been and 
continues to be the better for its selec- 
tion some 35 years ago of the outstand- 
ing ability and parliamentary wisdom 
of Lewis Deschler. 

I congratulate Lew on his recent birth- 
day anniversary, and, moreover, on the 
occasion of his 36th year of service as 
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House Parliamentarian. His has been 
a long and productive service; may the 
House of Representatives continue to en- 
joy his wise and nonpartisan counsel 
for many years to come. May Heaven 
bless Lew Deschler, and may he continue 
to privilege this great Chamber with his 
presence. 


Statement Opposing a Change in Tax 
Treatment of Lump-Sum Distributions 
From Profit-Sharing Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


or HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday the members of the House 
Ways and Means Committee were priy- 
ileged to hear the testimony of a wit- 
ness who had traveled 5,000 miles for the 
specific purpose of testifying before that 
committee. Mr. Robert R. Midkiff, a 
community-spirited and versatile young 
vice president of the Hawaiian Trust Co., 
Ltd., of Honolulu, presented a most note- 
worthy statement in opposition to the 
proposed change in the tax treatment of 
lump sum distributions from profit- 
sharing plans. His firm is trustee under 
176 profit-sharing plans participated in 
by more than 10,000 employees in Ha- 
Wall. Mr. Midkiff’s statement, which 
has my complete endorsement, reveals 
the importance of encouraging the prof- 
it-sharing movement in our system of 
economy. I believe his statement worthy 
of the attention of every Member of this 
honorable body and under unanimous 
consent, I include it in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT R. MIDKIFF, VICE PRESI- 

DENT, HAWANAN Trust Co., LTD., OPPOSING 

A CHANGE IN TREATMENT OF LUMP-SUM DIS- 

TRIBUTIONS FROM PROFIT-SHARING PLANS 

BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON Ways AND 

Means, U.S. House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Marca 5, 1963 

My name is Robert Midkiff and I am vice 
president of the Hawaiian Trust Co. in Hono- 
lulu. I am speaking for the many small 
companies in Hawail who have installed de- 
ferred profit-sharing plans, 

It is a matter of serious import which will 
cause a resident of the sunny and delightful 
Hawaiian Islands to fly to Washington to 
speak up before your hardworking commit- 
tee. The single point I hope to leave with 
you, as a result of my brief testimony, is an 
impression of the sincerity of purpose with 
which many small employers in Hawali have 
gone ahead and agreed to share their net 
profits with thelr employees, under nondis- 
criminatory plans approved by the Internal 
Revenue Service, and following the ground 
rules established by the Congress in 1942. 

In Hawaii we are very proud to be the 50th 
American State. We want to measure up to 
our full responsibilities as American citizens 
and to contribute our share to the growth of 
n productive economy. The idea of profit 
sharing fits in with our traditional Hawalian 
respect for the Individual worth of every citi- 
zen—a warmhearted tolerance for the value 
of another man’s individuality which we call 
the aloha spirit. 

In 1952 I was asked to look into the bene- 
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fits of, and regulations affecting profit 
sharing, by one of our clients who had heard 
about it from a visiting mainland friend. 
One of the first documents found in my re- 
search was the 1939 report of the Vanden- 
berg-Herring subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Finance entitled “Survey of 
Experiences in Profit Sharing and the Possi- 
bilities of Incentive Taxation.” On page 5, 
of this landmark report, appeared this ringing 
language, “The committee finds that profit 
sharing, in one form or another, has been and 
can be eminently successful, when properly 
established, in creating employer-employee 
relations that make for peace, equity, efi- 
ciency, and contentment. We believe it to be 
essential to the ultimate maintenance of the 
capitalistic system. 

Profit sharing is the essence of true co- 
operation which must embrace not only a 
wage relationship but also a profit relation- 
ship (after labor and capital have both had 
their fair wages). “It appropriately acknowl- 
edges the full contribution which employees 
make to an employer’s success and thus it 
adds both to the dignity and rewards of 
those who, without a direct stake In owner- 
ship, make ownership worthwhile. It carries 
the spirit of capitalism to mass citizenship. 
In many instances it provides old-age security 
without intervention of government, In all 
instances it invites an intimate, mutual un- 
derstanding of the common interest which 
employer and employee must have in their 
common enterprise.” 

GROWTH OF PROFIT SHARING IN HAWAII 

I was deeply impressed by this language, 
At that time there were just three tax-quali- 
fied profit-sharing plans for local Hawalian 
employers. 

That same year, we encouraged three of 
our good friends to begin to share their 
profits with their employees in deferred 
qualified plans. 

We have continued to promote the spread 
of profit sharing. In recent years we have 
been installing new plans at an average rate 
of 2 every month for a total of 176 plans 
by the end of 1962. 

We estimate that we are trustee for over 
10,000 employees in Hawalli at the present 
time. These citizens are looking forward to 
substantial retirement benefits from 
the voluntary sharing of the profits which 
they helped to create. 

There are at least 100 other deferred, quali- 
fied profit-sharing plans in Hawaii where 
we are not trustee. I am sure, however, that 
all of the Hawaiian companies, most of them 
with less than 50 employees, who have in- 
stalled these nondiscriminatory profit-shar- 
ing plans share the views I am expressing 
here today. 

In selling the idea of profit sharing to 
these many small employers, we have always 
emphasized three fundamental objectives, 
First is to set up adequate funds to assure a 
decent retirement for faithful employees. 
Second, is to install a proven group incen- 
tive program. Third, is to enjoy the attrac- 
tive package of tax benefits, including cap- 
ital gains treatment of lump-sum distribu- 
tions, which has been made possible through 
congressional action. 

PROFIT SHARING FOR RETIREMENT 


To return to the retirement objective, we 
have a unique problem in Hawaii. We are 
2,000 miles from our major supply ports, 
which makes us extremely vulnerable to 
shipping or longshore disturbances. The 
disastrous effect of our 1949 dock strike on 
sales and profits is very much in the memory 
of our businessmen. Therefore, many of 
them have been reluctant to commit them- 
selves to the relatively fixed annual cost of 
@ pension program. These employers are 
most aware, however, of the need for supple- 
menting social security with a retirement 
program, and consequently they are willing 
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to share profits, in the years when they make 
them, in a deferred profit-sharing plan. 

The magic of compound interest means 
that a young employee can look forward to 
substantial retirement distributions. We 
have estimated the growth of benefits for a 
bookkeeper who was 30 years old when he 
started with our company in 1954. After 9 
years in our plan, and with an average salary 
of $450 a month, his account has grown to 
over $7,500. We estimate, based on our in- 
vestment experience to date that he will 
have in his account by 1980 about $75,000. 
There is, of course, no guarantee of this 
sum which depends on both future profits 
and future investment results. Profit shar- 
ing is risk sharing and the payout can vary 
tremendously with the climate of the in- 
vestment market. 

This $75,000 sum is based on average pay 
of $450 and does not take into consideration 
any future increases in compensation. This 
lump sum will be on top of, and additional 
to, monthly annuity payments from social 
security and an insured pension plan. 

In explaining this lump-sum payment 
from his profit-sharing retirement plan to 
our bookkeeper, we point out that he will 
have a nest egg which he can do with as he 
sees fit; invest any way he wants to in order 
to enjoy it during the remainder of his 
lifetime. He can leave it to his wife and 
then to his children as a nest egg for their 
benefit and enjoyment. We point out that 
he will pay no more than 25 percent of his 
lump sum as a long-term capital gains tax 
under the present tax law. Actually a mar- 
ried employee retiring with no outside in- 
come would only pay $13,200, or 18 percent, 
on the above amount. 

If he were to receive this sum of $75,000 
with outside income equal to his exemptions 
at age 65 he would pay under the proposed 
change in the law, about $14,400 in taxes if 
married, or about $18,750 if his wife should 
die before his retirement. If he had been 
able to build up, through thrifty investing, 
taxable outside income of $4,000 by retire- 
ment, he would pay an income tax of about 
$19,050 if married or $25,190 if single. Such 
a heavy tax would be very discouraging to 
a workingman. 

We explain these potential benefits and 
taxes in our employee communication pro- 
gram to achieve the second objective of de- 
ferred profit sharing—the creation of group 
morale and an incentive to improve company 
gross income and decrease the expenses of 
carrying on our business. The folklore of 
our operation is “remember our profit-shar- 
ing plan.” Employees remind each other 
of this together with some concrete sugges- 
tions such as “Turn off the lights,” “Don't 
waste paper,” Let's bring in another new 
client,” “How about giving better service?” 


PROFIT SHARING TO INCREASE PRODUCTIVITY 


I am here to assure you that deferred profit 
sharing as it stands today, really does work 
to increase productivity. It works wherever 
the story is told often and well to employees. 

I would like to recite to you, briefly, the 
experience of a small variety store on the 
island of Maui. Maui, one of our neighbor 
islands, has seen a decline in population 
since 1945 because of the mechanization of 
agriculture and a decline in overall em- 
ployment in the sugar and pineapple in- 
dustries. At the hub of the Island is a shop- 
ping center with a franchised Ben Franklin 
Store. 

About 8 years ago I met Mr. Tadami Kam- 
itaki, a small merchant, owner, and mana- 
ger of this store. He was much intrigued 
with the possibility of sharing profits with 
his employees. 

It took about 3 years for profit sharing to 
catch on at Kahului Ben Franklin and for 
his message of increased sales and decreased 
expenses to get through. The store suffered 
from a relatively high employee turnover 
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and poor sales. Finally, in 1958, the account 
balances in the profit-sharing fund became 
appreciable with each clerk finding herself 
with at least 4 months’ pay saved up through 
her plan. The idea of profit sharing caught 
fire and sales expanded as the girls started 
to talk about profit sharing and to ask their 
friends to come purchase at the store. Every 
year since 1958, the company net income has 
increased by 20 percent. All of this in spite 
of the overall decline in Maui’s economy. 

As a result of Kahului Ben Franklin's suc- 
cessful experience, four other small com- 
panies, also located in the shopping center, 
have installed profit-sharing plans and are 
enthusiastically preaching this idea and its 
benefits to their employees. 

Mr. Kamitaki tells us that turnover has 
ended and that the girls have taken over 
completely the active management of busi- 
ness, They do the buying, advertising, sell- 
ing, and act as their own supervisors. By 
1961, Mr. Kamitaki found time so heavy on 
his hands that he decided to leave his Maui 
store and establish another store, this time 
on the island of Hawall. 

In 1963, after 1 year of extremely hard 
work to make sure the new Hawali store 
would be successful, he has installed another 
profit-sharing plan, for his 20 clerks on that 
island. 

In selling the principles of profit sharing 
to his girls, Kamitaki has distributed to each 
one a number of books, including a copy of 
James F. Lincoln's marvelous book on In- 
centive Management.” 

Mr. Kamitaki, as a successful businessman, 
is quite aware of the personal benefits that 
he receives from profit sharing, but he is con- 
vinced that he is successful because, to use 
his language, he is “sharing his blessings.” 
His 1963 program to further increase profits 
at the Maul store and profit sharing for all 
his employees includes a reduction of prices 
on all staple items for his customers, This 
is one of James Lincoln’s fundamental prin- 
ciples for successful sharing. 

Mr. Kamitaki is entirely typical of the 
many Hawaiian companies who have ac- 
cepted, in good faith, the congressional Invi- 
tation to share profits, as expressed in the 
1942 act and broadened in succeeding leg- 
islation. I could tell you stories of our work 
with A-1 Hydro Mechanics, which is a group 
of young plumbers; Leonard’s Purity Foods, 
who make Portuguese sausages; the Rubber 
Stamp House; Sam's Supply Co., with 10 em- 
ployees; all of them typical of the companies 
who installed profit sharing in 1962 for the 
3 basic objectives of retirement, group in- 
centives, and tax savings. 

Gentlemen, I humbly suggest that the 
American free enterprise system will flourish 
as never before if all of our employees can 
look forward to retiring with a substantial 
lump-sum distribution from a company 
profit-sharing plan that they helped to build. 
Profit sharing is the most practical way to 
tie in the wage paid employees, and the 
clerical, salaried employees with the success 
of their companies. Without profit sharing, 
a worker can only see the harsh side of our 
competitive economy—see layoffs when sales 
are slow and expenses must be cut. With 
profit sharing, he automatically benefits.from 
productivity increases and the growth of 
profitability. Profit sharing successfully ties 
together the self-interest of stockholders, 
management, and employees. 

The rules of the game, established by Con- 
gress in 1942 are working very well at the 
present time, and are encouraging small and 
large companies to move ahead with profit 
sharing. Only last year we saw American 
Motors agreeing to share profits with its em- 
ployees, More and more large companies 
are beginning to catch on to this marvelous 
idea. 

I respectfully request that you do not dis- 
courage a most promising program which is 
so fundamentally important to our Ameri- 
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can free enterprise system. Please don't 
tamper with the rules of the game. Sharing 
profits is a noble idea. Congress should con- 
tinue to encourage this movement. 


Federal Loan for New Papermill 
Unjustified 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr, LAIRD, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extehd my remarks, I commend to the 
attention of my colleagues an editorial 
which appeared in the Stevens Point 
Daily Journal, Stevens Point, Wis., en- 
titled “Federal Loan for New Papermill 
Unjustified“: 

FEDERAL LOAN FOR NEW PAPERMILL 
UNJUSTIFIED 

Washington was treated recently to the 
unusual sight of a Congressman protesting 
a Federal outlay in his State. Representa- 
tive Jon W. BYRNES, Green Bay, came out 
strongly against plans of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Agency to loan $418,000 for the con- 
struction of a new tissue paper mill at Toma- 
hawk. He called it a perfect example of 
Government bungling and waste. 

Brranes pointed out that the Wisconsin 
papermill industry already has the capacity 
to meet any demand for tissue products 
which might conceivably arise. Transferring 
orders from existing mills to a new one would 
hardly seem to be the way to create more 
jobs. Furthermore, as the Congressman em- 
phasized, the industry is alive to every oppor- 
tunity for expansion and modernization. 
And existing mills are operating below 
capacity. 

This may be a small matter in the $99 
billion the administration proposes to spend 
in 1964. But it’s one of many unwise, un- 

necessary, and foolish programs that go to 
make it an alltime record budget. 

The budget adds new programs to the old 
ones, and Increases spending in nearly every 
category. The savings of which some poli- 
ticlans speak do not represent any slow- 
down of spending, but turn out to be sales 
of Government property in some cases, and 
transferring lending functions to private 
hands in others, The budgets for payroll, 
overhead and programs rise. 

The Government Economy Committee of 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
has suggested savings of $2.8 billion In fiscal 
1964 spending in a preliminary study of the 
budget requests, and promises to hunt more 
fat as time goes on. The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers objects to $250 mil- 
lion in new military housing, for example, 
on the grounds that the housing shortage 
which led to the program in the first place 
is long over. It questions $768 million of 
foreign economic aid to nations which have 
shown little capacity to use it, and little 
‘allegiance to free world purposes. 

Budget Director Kermit Gordon defended 
the budget by citing the rise in population, 
but he’s new in the job and may not have 
heard that Federal expense has been out- 
running population growth for years. 

Democrats and Republicans in Congress 
alike are alarmed at the size of the budget, 
and the $11 billion deficit forecast—particu- 
larly as last year’s forecast of a half billion 
surplus became a realized $8 billion deficit. 

The budget can be, should be and must be 
cut. 
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Impact of Imports of Footwear on the 
New Hampshire Shoe Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, in my 
district, the shoe industry is a leading 
manufacturing industry. A great many 
of my constituents depend upon a 
healthy situation in this industry for 
their livelihood. It is big business in 
New Hampshire. 

There is mounting concern over the 
impact of imports on this industry, which 
appears to need certain tariff protection 
that it is not getting from the present 
administration. 

Shoe production in this country has 
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declined steadily from a peak in 1959 
while shoe imports have increased in 
each year. Shoe exports last year 
reached the lowest level in decades, 
amounting to less than one-half of 1 
percent of the total U.S. output. At the 
same time, last year 55 million pairs of 
shoes of nonrubber types were imported. 
These imports had a value of $81 million 
and equaled almost 9 percent of total 
U.S. shoe production. 

This is a serious situation and one in 
which I believe are required specific pro- 
tective measures by Executive order. If 
such an order is not forthcoming in the 
near future, there will be no alternative 
but to seek to have Congress require this 
protection by legislation, Today, as a 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I am inserting a fact sheet prepared by 
the New England Shoe & Leather As- 
sociation on the impact of imports of 
footwear other than rubber on the New 
Hampshire shoe industry: 


Facr SHEET 


Impact of imports of footwear (other than rubber) on the New Hampshire shoe industry 


I. Production Al ed Hampshire is the 6th most important shoe producing State in 


the Nati 
8 


hos production (eib 


Shoe shipments (pairs)... 
Value of shoe shipments. na o. b. plant 


d to New Hampshire shoe workers. 
1 Total loos US. rin 


Ratio of New Hampshire production to United States (percent) 
2. ee (shoe industry Is the largest manufacturing employer in New 


Shoes (except rubber) manufacturing employees 
Tanning, leather and leather products (except shoes). 


88 leather and leather products 


S. shoe imports estimate as percent of U.S. shoe production 


1962 estimated | 1961 revised 


Un pairs} 

7 U.S. shoe pro- | Now Hamp- 
Year Imports Exports duction shire shoe 
production 

7, 809, 654 42, 413, 000 

9, 998, 939 42, 094, 000 

10, 988, 477 40, 742, 000 

23, 506, 541 44, 576, 000 

22, 276, 841 49, 470, 000 

26, 638, 622 48, 480, 000 

36, 783, 825 47, 370, 000 

55, 000, 000 51, 539, 000 

———— —__ —__—7 

+49. 5 +85 

+004.3 121.85 


Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census; New Hampshire Department of Employment Security. 


Hon. Lewis Deschler 
SPEECH 


HON. DAVID N. HENDERSON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am more than delighted that our ma- 
jority leader, Mr. ALBERT, offered the 
resolution affording the House of Rep- 
resentatives the opportunity to extend 
its thanks and appreciation to Lewis 


Deschler, our Parliamentarian, who is 
now serving in his 36th year in this im- 
portant capacity. Others have spoken 
of Lew Deschler as “the greatest par- 
liamentarian in the world,” on Lew 
Deschler “the man,” of his great con- 
tributions to all of us as individual Mem- 
bers; and I would like to join with my 
colleagues in all of these expressions of 
recognition, appreciation, and high con- 
fidence in Lew Deschler, our friend. 
More than this, I would also like to 
record for history the tremendous as- 
sistance Lew Deschler through the years 
has rendered to the professional staffs 
of the committees of the House of Rep- 
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resentatives. As assistant counsel to the 
Education and Labor Committee in the 
82d Congress, I learned that Lew Desch- 
ler was always available and often was 
called upon for opinions on parliamen- 
tary questions arising within the com- 
mittees of the House, as well as to give 
advice regarding the rules and procedures 
for presenting committee legislation for 
fioor action. 

While I am confident that every Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives who 
has ever served with Lew Deschler recog- 
nizes his outstanding contributions to 
the leadership of the House and the 
Members individually, I know that each 
staff member who has ever called on the 
Parliamentarian likewise could testify 
that his advice and assistance have been 
invaluable in the work of the Congress 
in the committees. 

It is a great pleasure and privilege to 
join in saluting Lew Deschler for all of 
his many contributions. I extend to him 
my best wishes for many, many years 
of continued service in this most im- 
portant position of service to our Nation. 


One-Man Rule in the Pentagon? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Constitution of the United States places 
upon the Congress responsibility to raise 
and maintain armies and navies. The 
degree to which this responsibility has 
been yielded to the executive branch 
should cause deep concern to us all. 

This becomes more important as the 
size and impact of our Defense Estab- 
lishment increases. Hanson W. Baldwin, 
a prominent writer on military affairs, is 
the author of a penetrating article in the 
current issue of Saturday Evening Post. 
In it, he points to alarming changes 
brought about in our Defense Depart- 
ment during the past 2 years. Among the 
changes he notes is the weakening role 
of Congress. 

The entire article deserves the thought- 
ful consideration of Congress and the 
entire Nation. 

The text follows: 

THE McNamara MONARCHY 
(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

The unification of the armed services spon- 
sored by Secretary of Defense Robert S. Mo- 
Namara poses some subtle and insidious dan- 
gers—creeping dangers that are political, 
military, and administrative. And they 
could present, in their ultimate form, almost 
as great a threat to a secure and free nation 
as the attempted military coup, envisaged 
in the recent novel, “Seven Days in May.” 

For the kind of unification being practiced 
and preached today has ominous overtones. 
It is dangerous to the Nation’s political * 
tem of checks and balances, dangerous to 
the continued development of sound mili- 
tary advice and effective military leadership, 
dangerous to managerial and administrative 
efficiency. 
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Mr. McNamara is, first and foremost, try- 
ing to make the armed services speak with 
one voice and attempting to reduce greatly 
or eliminate altogether interservice compe- 
tition. 

He has established tremendous Defense De- 
partment superagencies, such as the Defense 
Intelligence Agency, which has taken over 
most of the intelligence functions formerly 
performed by the individual services. 

This centralization of intelligence has made 
service dissent on intelligence more difficult, 
and it has facilitated the molding of intelli- 
gence estimates to preconceived policies. In 
the Cuban situation the primary reason for 
delay was the insistence of the Kremlinolo- 
gists that it won't happen here, that Mr. 
Khrushchev would not take the risk. There's 
not much doubt that intelligence was influ- 
enced by this atmosphere of certainty. In 
fact, this centralization facilitates top polit- 
ical and policy control of military intelli- 
gence. And this is politically dangerous— 
domestically and internationally. 

But this is only one area where Mr. Mc- 
Namara is attempting to have the Pentagon 
speak with one voice. The Defense Supply 
Agency, a huge superagency, is procuring so- 
called common items for all the services. A 
Defense Communications Agency is being 
groomed for further expansion into a Na- 
tional Communications Agency which might 
well place virtually all of the Government's 
long-line communications systems under 
military control. Budgeting, the selection 
of weapons systems, contracting, personnel 
standards, uniforms, codes of justice, admin- 
istrative procedures—all are now tailored to 
the pattern set by the Secretary of Defense. 

Objections or dissent, even to Congress, are 
discouraged, muted or, when possible, stified. 
Mr. McNamara has pressured the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to sign written statements 
testifying to Congress that the administra- 
tion's defense budget is adequate. He has 
censored, deleted and altered statements to 
Congress by the Chiefs of the services and 
their secretaries. He has downgraded, 
ignored, bypassed or overruled the advice 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Gen. Maxwell D. 
Taylor, the chairman of the Joint Chiefs, is 
a known advocate of the abolition of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff system. He favors a 
single voice. 

PROGRESS MEANS PERIL 


Mr. McNamara has not yet succeeded in 
forcing all the services to speak, officially or 
unofficially, with one public voice. But he 
has come much closer to it than anyone 
before him, and he is still trying. And the 
~ progress he has made carries its own political 
dangers. 

For 175 years of our history, separate Army 
and Navy Departments (and then an Air 
Force) provided a natural interservice sys- 
tem of checks and balances. The services 
did not speak with one voice, and politically 
this was a desirable safeguard. They bal- 
anced each other, and their Secretaries pro- 
vided contrasting viewpoints at Cabinet level. 
Now only the Secretary of Defense is a Cab- 
inet officer; the service Secretaries as well as 
the uniformed Chiefs of the services are sub- 
merged in an immense Pentagon hierarchy. 

The latest reorganization of the State-con- 
trolled National Guard, still opposed by some 
Governors, may ultimately extend Washing- 
ton’s power over the Guard. Such develop- 
ments represent dangerous weakening of our 
traditional military checks and balances. 

Equally threatening to the Nation's future 
is the concentration of politico-military 
power, not merely in Washington but in one 
department. It places more and more power 
over the military-industrial complex in the 
hands of a few men in the executive branch 
of Government. The doliar yolumes of mili- 
tary contracta amount to more than $20 
billion annually, with billions more in back- 
log orders outstanding. The individual serv- 
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ices no longer have the final power to con- 
tract. The rewarding or cancellation of con- 
tracts—which may make or break companies 
and affect thousands of workers—is now 
ultimately controlled by a very few men in 
the top echelons of the Defense Department, 

Perhaps the greatest military danger in 
this centralization and unification is that it 
overrides the voice of professional experience 
and substitutes a military party line, a sin- 
gle strategic concept. The opinions of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, unless they happen 
to coincide with Mr. McNamara’s, are usually 
given short shrift. Managerial techniques, 
computer analyses, cost-effectiveness yard- 
sticks—rather than judgments learned on 
the battlefleld—dominate decisions on strat- 
egy, weapons choices, even force levels. 

Alternatives, variations, disagreements are 
the breath of life in any organization; im- 
posed solutions, inflexible strategies, a “party 
line” from which no deviation is permitted 
could mean disaster. Mr. MeNamara's poli- 
cies are ostensibly intended to provide alter- 
natives and increase flexibility, but there are 
many who feel they are having exactly the 
opposite effect. As Air Force magazine noted 
in its January 1963 issue, the decision of 
the Secretary of Defense to phase out the 
manned bomber will mean that by 1970 the 
Nation will be almost entirely dependent 
upon missiles for strategic nuclear delivery. 

“We will have substituted rigidity for flexi- 
bility," states the magazine. There will be 
fewer, rather than more, options for a future 
President to exercise.” 

The “one voice” unification trend in the 
Pentagon presents another potential danger: 
the development of future generations of 
officers who will be essentially military yes- 
men and conformists. They may be wizards 
of the new techniques of operational analyses 
and computer calculations, but without the 
moral courage or leadership qualifications 
required by the battlefield. 


COMPROMISES ON WEAPONS 


The single-yoice concept is also enforc- 
ing—in the name of conformity and stand- 
ardization—undesirable compromises in 
weapons systems. Technical competition 
between the services is being discouraged de- 
spite the lessons of the past. The air-cooled 
and liquid-cooled aircraft engines which 
ultimately gave us air supremacy in World 
War II were a direct result of differing Army 
and Navy technical concepts and interserv- 
ice competition. In the Cuban crisis of last 
fall, a Navy camera used in low-level recon- 
naissance flights over Cuban missile sites 
proved to be far superior to a camera used 
by the Alr Force low-level flights. The Air 
Force planes were hastily reequipped with 
the Navy camera. 

Yet, ever since Mr. McNamara took office 
his slide rule statisticians have been pressur- 
ing both industry and the services into de- 
signing and producing a single, all-purpose 
aircraft supposedly capable of doing the 
varied jobs of all the services. The objective 
is economy, but the indications are that the 
attempts to force all into a single mold, may 
ultimately cost more—in combat effective- 
ness, if not in dollars. The so-called TFX 
tactical fighter has been delayed for 2 years 
while the Defense Department tried to force 
a design for a fighter that could perform 
equally well from carrier decks and land air- 
fields. The final result—though officially de- 
scribed as a standard airplane—is actually 
two variants, both of them probably com- 
promised in effectiveness by enforced con- 
formities, The obvious danger of this ap- 
proach is the production of a series of hybrid 
weapons rather than the kind of equipment 
the men who do the fighting and dying 
would like to have. 

Finally, what about administrative efi- 
ciency; what has Mr. McNamara's brand of 
unification done to the Pentagon? Not only 
policy formulation, but operations and ad- 
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ministration are directed from the office of 
the Secretary of Defense. 

A program called the 5-year force struc- 
ture and financial management program, 
dubbed “The Book” in the Pentagon, at- 
tempts to chart and elaborate nearly every 
detail of weapons systems and force struc- 
tures required by the Armed Forces for the 
next 5 years. Any significant change in this 
plan requires an elaborate process of justi- 
fication, review, and approval all along the 
line from lowest to highest echelons. Con- 
tracting, budgeting, progress on weapons sys- 
tems—even lawn cutting—is programed and 
controlled in detail from various echelons of 
the Secretary's office. 

The reporting and analytical system re- 
quired has resulted in a tremendous burgeon- 
ing of paperwork and great increase in num- 
bers and rank of both civilian and military 
personnel assigned to echelons above the 
fighting services in the Department of De- 
tense. But there has been no commensurate 
reduction, as yet, in administrative person- 
nel and their workloads in the services. 

When Mr. McNamara took office, he set 
out, as the Army-Navy-Air Force Journal and 
Register put it, “Courageously and confi- 
dently to streamline top-echelon Depart- 
ment of Defense management.” Instead he 
has added more to top-overhead—the apex 
of the Defense pyramid—than any Secretary 
before him. There were 15 Presidential ap- 
pointees of Assistant Secretary of Defense 
rank or higher in January 1961; there are 
15 today, though responsibilities and func- 
tions haye been rearranged. There were 11 
Deputy Assistant Secretaries of Defense 2 
years ago; there are 26 today. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff is limited by law, 
a law approved by a Congress wary of the 
development of a “Greater General Staff,” 
to 400 officers. But the restriction has been 
evaded by assigning at least 250 other officers 
to an amorphous division, called the Organi- 
zation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The total 
military personnel assigned to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff today is about five or six 
times as large as it was a decade ago. Yet 
one of the tentative plans discussed in the 
Pentagon contemplates a further consider- 
able increase in the Joint Staff and the 
Organization of the Joint Chiefs. 

There has been a steady increase in the 
numbers of topranking, high-salaried per- 
sonnel, particularly civil service top grades, 
assigned to the Office of the Secretary, 

ent of Defense, and the Pentagon. 
As of June 30, 1959, there were 3,009 civilians 
in the GS-14 to 18 brackets (the top salaried 
brackets); last June there were 3,950. 
Moreover, their salaries had gone up from 
a minimum of $11,355 to a top of $17,500 
in 1959 to a minimum of $12,845 and a top 
of $20,000 in 1962. 

This topheavy system has obvious built- 
in delay factors, and, as the record of the 
McNamara administration shows, it is far 
harder to start a new project or weapons 
system than it is to cancel or curtail an old 
one, In the first 18 months of the McNa- 
mara regime, no Major new weapons system 
was started. Even today the Defense De- 
partment can find no military requirement 
for man in space, and it has curtailed, elimi- 
nated or held back such important develop- 
ment projects as a future manned-bomber 
system (the RS-70), the Skybolt air-to- 


-ground missile and the Nike-Zeus anti-bal- 


listic-missile system. 

Though Mr. McNamara has centralized to 
a far greater degree than any other Secre- 
tary, he alone is by no means responsible 
for the trend toward a monolithic Depart- 
ment of Defense. It has been going on 
ever since the war. 

CONGRESS SHARES BLAME 


Concentration of power in the hands of 
the Secretary of Defense has been hastened 
by the loosening of congressional control 
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over the Pentagon. The power to raise and 
maintain armies and navies, conveyed to 
the legislative branch by the Constitution, 
has been watered down as a result of the 
sheer immensity and size of the Defense 
Department, the tremendous increase in Ex- 
ecutive power, and the weaknesses and mis- 
takes of Congress itself. Im the Senate and 
the House, intercommittee jealousies and 
the small size of the staffs of these com- 
mittees—which have not matched, in 
any way, the growth in size of the armed 
services—have hampered examinations and 
control. And Congress, by loose legislation, 
conferred upon the President and the Secre- 
tary of Defense such immense power to re- 
organize the Pentagon that it has, in the 
view of some Legislators, virtually abandoned 
its former power to check, control, and ap- 
prove every detall of defense policy and 
organization. 

The process of centralization in the Pen- 
tagon has gone so far there is very con- 
siderable doubt that the service departments 
can remain separate at all. 

Both Adm. Arleigh A: Burke, retired Chief 
of Naval Operations, and Gen. Lyman L. 
Lemnitzer, former Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, now NATO Supreme Allied 
Commander, Europe, have publicly opposed 
a single chief-of-staffl system, and have en- 
dorsed the separate service techniques of 
land warfare, naval warfare, and air war- 
fare.” Former Secretary of the Navy, later 
Secretary of Defense, Thomas S. Gates has 
warned against centralization and has said 
that to “submerge * * * honest differences 
of [service] opinion and free expression * * * 
in any monolithic system would be a fatal 
mistake.” 

Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, U.S. Army (re- 
tired), spoke in 1960 against reduction of 
everything to its lowest denominator, one 
service, one uniform * * * to the dead level 
of mediocrity, jack of all trades, masters of 
none, a group of “Yes” men always in unani- 
mous agreement—what an insidiously dan- 
gerous philosophy. 

If the Pentagon ever does speak with one 
voice, if the Nation's Armed Forces do come, 
as the trend now indicates, to represent a 
monolithic military-political point of view, 
both freedom and security will be in jeopardy 
through the slow erosion of democracy into a 
garrison state and the stagnant conformity 
that leads to combat ineffectiveness. 


Lewis Deschler Resolution 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr, HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, the res- 
olution tendering the thanks and appre- 
ciation of the House of Representatives 
to Lewis Deschler for his faithful serv- 
ice as Parliamentarian of the House of 
Representatives for the past 35 years is 
a very fitting tribute to a great Ameri- 
can. 

Lewis Deschler is not only the great- 
est Parliamentarian of our times, but he 
has endeared himself to all Members of 
the House. In addition to his many 
splendid qualifications as Parliamen- 
tarian, he has those personal attributes 
14 5 make people admire and respect 


It has been a real privilege for me to 
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have beer? associated with Lewis Desch- 
ler throughout my service in the Con- 
gress, and I wish him the best of every- 
thing in the years that lie ahead. 


Timely Editorials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Shelbyville, Ind., News and 
two from the Richmond, Ind., Palladium- 
Item, in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
[From the Shelbyville (Ind.) News, Mar. 3, 

1963] 


How To Get a Tax Cur 


Most Capitol Hill news observers are of 
the opinion right now that Congress will cut 
taxes this year—which is the major domestic 
issue of the current session—but they has- 
ten to inject a number of important reserva- 
tions with that opinion. 

First of all, they agree that President Ken- 
nedy won't get the tax program that he has 
called for. That program has been termed 
just about everything from “unrealistic to 
irresponsible”"—and among those who have 
given it these and other names are some 
members of both political parties in Con- 
gress, plus business and labor. 

Business groups formerly were cast in the 
Tole of proponents of a tax bill, while now 
they're said to be opponents. From what we 
have been able to gather, the latter is not 
true. Most business groups still favor tax 
cuts, but they also support a corresponding 
cut In spending by Government. 

Labor unions and liberals recently have 
also been sounding like opponents, too, but 
they're not. They just want Congress to vote 
for tax cuts effective at once, instead of in 
stages as Mr. Kennedy has proposed. 

We think, as most other observers have ex- 
pressed themselves, that there'll be a tax cut 
before the summer is over. But we believe 
it will have to be along the lines urged ear- 
lier this week in Washington by a committee 
of businessmen representing 30 State and 
regional chambers of commerce. Submitted 
for consideration was a program of feasible 
reductions totaling $9.8 billion of appropri- 
ations in the Federal budget for 1964 with a 
resultant cut in spending of $5.8 billion. 

The economies were advocated as remov- 
ing “the only real roadblock to tax reduc- 
tion this year.” The roadblock was seen as 
congressional reluctance to participate in 
“sheer fiscal irresponsibility” in reducing 
taxes with the budget already far out of 
balance. 

Once the budget roadblock is removed, the 
businessmen see the way open to tax re- 
form, They envision this as tax legislation 
“effectively reducing existing tax barriers to 
capital formation, individual incentives, and 
risk-taking, job-creating investments.” 

The committee identified areas in the 1964 
budget where appropriations and expendi- 
tures could be cut without disrupting es- 
sential Government services. At the outset 
it called for the rejection of seven new non- 
defense spending programs proposed for 
fiscal 1964. The seven new spending meas- 
ures include the omnibus Federal aid to edu- 
cation program, urban mass transportation, 
3 employment and training, and four 

lesser programs. Elimination of these would 
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reduce appropriations $1.5 billion and spend- 
ing $245 million. 

The committee cited a number of Federal 
loan programs which could be curtailed at 
enki ig dD nadir oie dh tr thas iae 
propriations and $659 million in 
tures in 1964. These included REA electrifi- 
cation, area redevelopment fund, Farmers 
Home Administration direct loans, FNMA 
special assistance fund, VA direct home 
loans, and the Small Business Administra- 
tion revolving fund. 

By reducing the outlays for certain Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid programs the businessmen 
proposed to save $868 million in appropria- 
tions and $762 million in spending. These 
were in public assistance, grants to schools 
in federally impacted areas and the school 
lunch program. 

The committee recommended a cutback in 
civil public works spending in 19 categories 
of public works including the accelerated 
public works program enacted last year. If 
these were held merely to 1962 levels, the 
committee pointed out, budgeted appropria- 
tions and expenditures would be reduced 
$851 million and $776 million, respectively. 

The committee attacked three large-scale 
civilian research activities às “growing at too 
fast a pace for efficient utilization of avall- 
able resources of money and personnel.” 
By slowing down the space program and 
those for the National Institutes of Health 
and the National Science Foundation the 
business group declared $2.5 billion can be 
saved in appropriations and $1.4 billion in 
expenditures. 

Recommendations for foreign aid were 
offered as a solution to current problems re- 
lating to the balance of international pay- 
ments, the flight of gold, and budget deficits. 
These would cut in half the $5.4 billion 
foreign aid appropriation and limit expendi- 
tures to the $2.7 billion appropriation 
figure—which would be $1.5 billion less than 
budgeted expenditures. 

By reducing the number of Federal em- 
ployees to 1961 levels, with certain exceptions, 
largely through attrition by not refilling po- 
sitions left vacant by resignation, retirement, 
and death, the committee anticipated sav- 
ings of $513 million in both appropriations 
and expenditures. 

The business organization supported econ- 
omy programs in logistical activities that 
Secretary of Defense McNamara is under- 
taking. It urged “vigorous prosecution of 
these and other economy measures with the 
objective of about 10-percent savings in the 
annual defense budgets ahead.” 

There is almost unanimous agreement 
among economists and politicians, business- 
men and labor leaders, and conservatives 
and liberals that our income tax rates are 
too high and should be reduced for the good 
of the economy. The tion has 
indicated strong concurrence with this view 
and has proposed a course of tax-cutting 
action for Congress to undertake. At the 
same time, however, the administration has 
set up a roadblock to desirable tax action 
which is likely to be insurmountable unless 
it is mäterlally reduced in size. This road- 
block is the proposed $98.8 billion 1964 fiscal 
year expenditure budget with its $11.9 bil- 
lion deficit, 

Remove this roadblock, and we can Have 
our tax cut. 


From the Palladium-Item, Richmond, Ind.] 
KENNEDY Won't Like THis 


Thanks to our form of government, those 
in position of leadership and responsibility 
are not immune to criticism, either oe 
members of their own political party, from 
the opposition party, or from the press. 

: The situation in Cuba, where Communist 
Russia actually has established a military 
foothold within 90 miles of our shores, is 
one in which freedom of expression and the 
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right of constructive criticism are vitally 
important, 

The administration of President Kennedy 
has said that it now is high time that its op- 
ponents quiet down on the Cuban situation. 

Fortunately, the Republican Party has no 
intention of letting up on its close scrutiny 
of the Kennedy administration's handling of 
the Cuban situation. As leaders of the Re- 
publicans have pointed out, the Soviets now 
are rather firmly entrenched in the Western 
Hemisphere and it may take some doing to 
get them out. 

President Kennedy and his circle of ad- 
visers would like to see a bipartisan front re- 

ng our position in Cuba. 

By bipartisan, he means no voice of criti- 
cism, no opposition, no needling of any kind. 
But that is not the kind of bipartisanship 
which will best serve the public. 

Republican leaders in the Congress feel 
that there is deep unrest throughout the 
country concerning the Cuban situation. 
They feel, and rightly so, that it is their 
duty and their responsibility to continue to 
let the Kennedy administration know that 
they are watching his progress, or lack of 
progress, carefully. They will make them- 
selves heard when they feel it is necessary. 

This is not the time for shutting our eyes 
and blindly following Kennedy and his ad- 
visers or refraining from any criticism or sug- 
gestion whatsoever. 

The voice of opposition, of constructive 
criticism, must continue to be heard, now 
more than ever before. There is too much 
at stake for any other course to be followed. 


[From the Palladium-Item, Richmond, Ind.] 
How Can WI BELIEVE THEM? 


How can President Kennedy expect us to 
have full trust and unshaking confidence in 
his administration if he, his advisers, and his 
spokesmen engage in half-truths, evasive an- 
swers, sly suppression of facts, or even in 
outspoken denials. 

Take the 1961 invasion attempt on Cuba 
and Senator Dmxsxx's recent disclosure that 
four American filers were killed. 

President Kennedy's Defense Department 
at first declined to comment on the report 
of the Senate Republican leader. 

The Department was unwilling to confirm 
or deny the statement of Senator DIRKSEN, 
Republican, of Illinois, who is making a one- 
man inquiry into the Bay of Pigs disaster in 
April 1961. 

Later, Senator Mrke Mansrievp, Senate 
Democratic leader, confirmed the report. The 
four airmen, he said, were employed to train 
Cuban pilots and navigators. The Ameri- 
cans volunteered to fly combat missions and 
were killed. 

All the details of this ill-fated invasion at- 
tempts are in the hands of the Defense De- 
partment. If Senator Dimxsen, alone and 
singlehanded, succeeded in getting this in- 
formation, undoubtedly the Defense Depart- 
ment could have published it long since. 

The suppression, the alteration, and the 
withholding of information about public af- 
fairs are usurpations of the rights of the 
people. 

The monopoly on information, which a 
bureaucratic officialdom believes it has on 
information, destroys the faith, reliability, 
and confidence which the people should have 
in their public officials. 

Neither is the deft and nimble weapon of 
social flattery and patronage which the Pres- 
ident is employing to control and color news 
destined to encourage or solidify pullic trust 
and reliance in his words and actions. 

Arthur Krock of the New York Times, for 
50 years a Washington correspondent and a 
longtime friend of President Kennedy and 
his family, in a magazine article, says he 
has seen nothing to match the Kennedy pol- 
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icy of news management, especially in the 
Cuban situation. 

Krock said the weapon of news manage- 
ment has been improperly used to inflate 
success or gloss over error in the aftermath 
of half-won showdowns, such as President 
Kennedy’s with respect of the Soviet rearm- 
ament of Cuba. 

No wonder Republican leaders and even 
some Democratic leaders are insisting on a 
complete disclosure of the Cuban fiasco and 
are carrying on investigations of their own 
to get it. 


Even Though Heller Jeers We Need More 
Puritanical Principles in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. NELSEN: Mr. Speaker, the Rock 
County Star-Herald of Luverne, Minn., 
has an editor, Alan C. McIntosh, who 
does not think much of the theories cur- 
rently being expounded in Washington, 
as he demonstrates in an editorial in a 
recent issue. Thinking my colleagues 
would be interested, I request that the 
editorial be published in the Recorp: 
Even THovuGH HELLER JEERS We NEED MORE 

PURITANICAL PRINCIPLES IN WASHINGTON 


Dr. Walter Heller, who left the banks of 
the Mississippi River where he was an in- 
structor at the University of Minnesota, is 
now the economic adviser to the President. 

Sometimes Dr. Heller's theories are so far 
out in front that you think you are looking 
at the 1982 model of economic theory. 

He slurringly referred to the old belief that 
living within your income, as an individual 
or as a government, as being old hat 
that trying to spend less than you take in 
is an outmoded puritanical belief. 

We think Dr. Heller may be a most bril- 
liant man but we think he needs a reorienta- 
tion course in America—what made Amer- 
ica great—and what made America “tick.” 

We think he could well apologize to the 
Puritans—what we need more of in Washing- 
ton today is principles of the Puritans as to 
honesty, morals, thrift, and decency and less 
of what we have. 

The curse of too many administrationg has 
been the number of college theorists—and 
Harvard doesn't hold the monopoly—who 
have never earned a dollar in their lives by 
risking a dollar—who haven't even managed 
a peanut stand but who would remake Amer- 
ica, and what made America great, individual 
enterprise and initiative. 

The administration claque Jeers at those 
who do not swallow sight unseen the “re- 
forms” in the tax measure. They say spend- 
ing is necessary to get “America moving! 
that was what they said in the 1960 cam- 
paign before they put sand on the rails when 
they got their hands on the throttle. 

Somehow we have the idea that an advance 
alibi is being prepared for a “Kennedy de- 
pression" which will result if policies are not 
reversed. 

What Dr. Heller fails to see, through the 
miasmic fog of his esthetic economic the- 
ories that debt is a virtue, is this: 

Private investment which is the only 
thing that creates jobs has been lagging. It 
will never pick up unless investors see a 
hope of profit. 

Union demands, which the administration 
aids and abets as in the settlement of the 
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dockworkers strike, have driven employers to 
automate at a fantastic pace. 

Until profits increase no employer is going 
to add marginal labor to his payroll. 

He just isn’t going to risk. It takes an 
average of $15,000 to $17,000 in machinery 
and plant investment to create a single job. 

Who will risk $450,000 to create 30 jobs 
when he can make more return just “sitting” 
on his money. 

When bonds bring a higher yield than 
stocks, as in today's market it is a clear signal 
of what is wrong. * 

If Dr. Heller wants to know why America 
isn’t moving forward faster just let him look 
at the mirror—this man who sees no danger 
in staggering debt. 


Danger of More Cubas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call the attention of the House to a 
very fine editorial which appeared in 
the Lawrence, Mass., Eagle-Tribune on 
February 27, 1963. The editors have 
pointed out the very important truth 
that the security of Latin America de- 
pends to a large degree on attacking the 
prevailing social and economic injustice. 

DANGER OF More CUBAS 


President Betancourt uttered the obvious 
when he told President Kennedy that the 
United States and Latin America must con- 
trol air and sea traffic between Cuba and 
Latin American nations to stamp out Com- 
munist subversion. 

He uttered the obvious too when he said 
that economic and social reforms must be 
accomplished in Latin America or Cuban 
communism will’ have numerous national 
comrades in this hemisphere. 

Kennedy did not say yes or no to Betan- 
court’s proposals. He merely pledged full 
support of Venezuela’s resistance of com- 
munism. But he could not have failed to 
see the sense in Betancourt’s words, nor 
could he have failed to discern the enormity 
of the obligation Betancourt defined. 

Obvious, we think, is the fact that the 
kind of control Betancourt called for would 
have to be applied almost wholly by the 
United States. Latin American nations 
through the Organization of American States 
never, since the rise of communism in Cuba, 
have been able to agree on effective action 
against the Castro regime. The fact that 
Brazil did not promptly return to Venezuela 
the hijackers of a Venezuelan ship signifies 
the unwillingness or inability of Latin Amer- 
ica to deal vigorously with the danger of 
communism. 

But effective control of air and sea traffic 
from Cuba to other Latin American nations 
would not prevent the establishment of Com- 
munist regimes in Central and South Amer- 
ica. As long as unrest caused by social and 
economic injustice prevails, the soil to nour- 
ish communism exists, and me will ap- 
pear to seed it. Communist’ Cuba, free to 
export subversion, makes the seeding process 
easier. 

The President, as he examines this truth, 
must bitterly rue what his brother Robert 
calls the mistake he made when Cuban exiles 
nearly 2 years ago tried to overthrow Castro 
and failed because the administration re- 
fused to shake the dust of neglect from the 
Monroe Doctrine. 


1963 
Sikorsky Aircraft 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, 40 years ago 
today a new company was incorporated 
under the name of Sikorsky Aero En- 
gineering Corp. Its physical assets were 
meager, but its hopes were great. 

Today that company is Sikorsky Air- 
craft, of Stratford, Conn., a division of 
United Aircraft Corp. and a world leader 
in the design and manufacture of heli- 
copters. 

President and guiding light of the 1923 
organization was Igor I. Sikorsky then 
just 33 years old but already a legend in 
aviation. The first location was a farm 
on Long Island near Roosevelt Field; the 
first workers were Russian immigrants 
and friends of Mr. Sikorsky. 

Four years before, this young engineer 
had arrived in New York City, a refugee 
from the revolution in his native Russia 
where he had established himself as a 
man of vision in the field of aeronautics. 

Behind him were early experiments 
with helicopters in Russia, and success 
with the Grand, the world's first multi- 
engine—four—airplane and forerunner 
of World War I's most successful bomber. 

The first aircraft built by Sikorsky 
Aero Engineering Corp. was the S- 
29-A—the A for America—a twin-en- 
gine, all-metal transport which proved 
a model for future airliners. Despite 
an early shortage of funds, a number of 
aircraft followed—including the twin- 
engine 5-38 amphibian with which Pan 
American Airways pioneered in estab- 
lishing air routes to Central and South 
America. With the success of the S-38 
came an opportunity for Mr. Sikorsky’s 
company to become a subsidiary of 
United Aircraft Corp. in 1929. 

Under United, Mr. Sikorsky developed 
a number of flying boats which set out- 
standing records. In 1935 the S-42 
opened air trails to Hawaii and the 
Orient, and paved the way for regular 
transatlantic flights. A later, and 
more advanced flying boat, the S—44, es- 
tablished itself as the first airliner ca- 
pable of regular transatlantic runs 
without stopping and without refuel- 


ing. 

Early in 1939, Mr. Sikorsky returned 
to his first great interest, the helicopter. 
On September 14, 1939, the VS-300— 
with Mr. Sikorsky at the controls— 
lifted itself a few feet from the ground 
in Stratford, and the Western Hemi- 
sphere knew its first practical heli- 
copter. In 1943, quantity manufacture 
of the RA made it the world’s first pro- 
duction helicopter and the only rotary- 
wing aircraft to see action in World War 


Sikorsky helicopters came into their 
own during the Korean war. S-—51’s, 
and later S—55’s, flew rescue and troop- 
carrying missions that provided a new 
perspective of helicopters as military 
vehicles. There followed bigger and 
faster helicopters as turbine engines 
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took the place of piston engines; heli- 
copters blazed new trails in private in- 
dustry, and as passenger aircraft. 
Latest Sikorsky helicopter is the S-64 
Skycrane, a heavy lifter that can carry 
loads of various shapes and sizes up to 
10 tons in weight. 

Mr. Sikorsky retired as engineering 
manager of the division in 1957, but he 
still serves as consultant to a new gen- 
eration of engineers at Sikorsky Air- 
craft. He has received numerous hon- 
ors in a lifetime of leadership in both 
fixed-wing and rotary-wing aeronau- 
tics. 

He can look back 40 years to the 
beginning of a company on a small farm 
in Long Island and ahead to new air- 
craft, with new dimensions in design, 
ability, and use, coming from the pres- 
ent Sikorsky plant in Stratford. 


— 


Tax Cut Here Tax Hike There 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, because 
the significance of local and State gov- 
ernment is often overlooked in our eco- 
nomic discussions, I offer for reproduc- 
tion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
excellent editorial from the Waukegan 
News-Sun which is published in Wauke- 
gan, Ill., by Mr. F. Ward Just. I heartily 
commend this message for reading 
hoping that greater reliance and trust 
will be placed on the capacity of our 
American people to govern themselves 
through local rather than Federal Gov- 
ernment: 

Tax Cut Here—Tax HIKE THERE 


Running anything as huge as the Federal 
Government can easily become an all-con- 
suming task. Thus, Congressmen and the 
Kennedy administration can be excused if 
sometimes they become so immersed in 
Washington affairs that they act as if State 
and local governments hardly exist at all. 

This inability to keep the full panorama 
of government—Federal, State, and local— 
in mind is well illustrated by much of the 
debate on the President's tax cut proposals. 
The bulk of the discussion turns on what 
consumers and investors might do with their 
extra dollars. And this certainly is a crucial 
consideration. 

However, the discussion usually ignores 
a central fact—namely, a very large portion 
of any tax cut will be almost automatically 
grabbed by local and State government, one 
way or another. Indeed, the nationwide 
rash of proposals to increase State and local 
taxes in 1963 stands in curious contrast to 
President Kennedy's call to reduce Federal 
levies. It seems quite clear that unless an 
economy wave hits State and municipal 
leaders, taxpayers would have to use most 
of any savings in Federal taxes this year to 
pay heavier taxes to States, counties, and 
cities. 

Certainly the pressure to expand State 
and local revenues is well documented. The 
Tax Foundation has reported that from fiscal 
1950 through fiscal’ 1961, combined annual 
State-local outlays climbed from §27.9 bil- 
lion to $66.4 billion—a rise of 138 percent. 

Significantly, the -annual increases in 
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State-local spending during that period 
averaged $3.5 billion per year—about one- 
third of the total tax cut recommended by 
President Kennedy. And the outlook for 
1963 is no more promising because fiscal 
problems were allowed to pile up in state- 
houses during the 1962 election year.. Now 
they are crying for attention. 

Illinois is a fine example of what we mean. 
Although Governor Kerner seems to be soft- 
pedaling the need for new taxation until 
after the April municipal election in Chi- 
cago, there is no doubt that Illinois will 
ultimately have to find about 8300 td $400 
million in new revenue to finance State pro- 
grams in the 1963-65 biennium. Our men in 
Springfield postponed a head-on assault of 
the revenue problem in the 1961 session by 
farming the problem out to a study group. 
Now the study group has come to a dead 
end and the problem is back in the laps of 
the Governor and the general assembly. 

Meanwhile, local governmental agencies 
in Illinois are clamoring for more revenue— 
particularly schools and municipalities. 
There is, for example, before the generar 
assembly a request for $173 million in ad- 
ditional State aid to schools. 

So when President Kennedy talks about 
invigorating the private sector of our econ- 
omy with a tax cut, one must not lose sight 
of the fact that whatever wholesome effect 
this policy might have, it will be diluted as 
States and localities kick up their levies. 

This does not mean State and local tax- 
ation and spending is economic waste. On 
the contrary, the construction and staffing 
of a new school or mental hospital consumes 
a lot in building materials and provides 
many new jobs. 

But this sort of public-sector spending 
does not help particularly in the critical 
task of accumulating risk capital in pri- 
vate hands—the kind of risk capital which 
is sorely needed to finance the research 
and production of dramatic new products 
that will spur consumer spending and pro- 
vide work for idle men and machinery. 

Solid, sustained economic growth demands 
the creative use of capital. We need to 
free money for investment in new ideas 
and new techniques—not just more public 
works projects, 


Parliamentarian of the House of 
Representatives 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great pleasure that I am privileged 
today to extend my sincere congratula- 
tions to Lew Deschler on the occasion 
of his 35th anniversary as Parliamen- 
tarian of the House of Representatives. 

This is a very great achievement and 
one I am sure that Lew is proud to claim. 
His devotion to his duties, to our 
Speaker and to the membership of this 
House is reflected in his modesty, but 
we all know he is, without a doubt, the 
greatest authority on parliamentary law 
in the United States today. 

Above and beyond this acknowledged 
ability, Lew is a very human and under- 
standing man. He is a humanitarian 
and is never too busy to lend a helping 
hand when requested to do so. 
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Mr. Speaker, we are most fortunate 
to have had Mr. Deschler with us over 
the past 35 years and I hope the good 
Lord will watch over him and guide him 
for many more years to come. 

Lew, we will always need your wisdom 
and your valuable assistance. Again 
please accept my heartiest congratula- 
tions on this very important occasion in 
your fabulous life on Capitol Hill. 


Statement by U.S. Delegate Northcutt Ely 
to U.N. Conference on -Science and 
Technology 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


— OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an address made by 
Northcutt Ely, Esq., a delegate of the 
United States to the United Nations Con- 
ference on Science and Technology for 
the Benefit of the Less Developed Areas, 
held in Geneva, Switzerland, February 
4-20, 1963. Mr. Ely’s statement, made 
during the combined session on water 
development policies, discusses the rela- 
tionship of water laws to water resource 
development and makes a point which I 
believe is of particular significance to 
our consideration of proposals relating 
to comprehensive river basin planning. 
The address of Mr, Ely follows: 
STATEMENT OF NORTHCUTT ELY, or THE U.S. 

DELEGATION, FEBRUARY 6, 1963 

Much has been said in this meeting about 
the desirability of flexibility in water laws. 
I want to enter a caveat. 

Of course, every water resource should be 
developed, where possible, in accordance with 
a comprehensive plan that brings about the 
maximum ultimate use of the resource, a 
balance between the new and the old, a 
balance among the competitive multiple 
purposes that the river can serve. But de- 
velopment cannot wait, and the use of water 
cannot be denied to man, during the long 
decades that may be necessary to plan fl- 
mance, and build the big dams, the long 
canals, the municipal water aqueducts, the 
powerplants and transmission lines, and 
perhaps the fish conservation works, that the 
completed plan will some day encompass. 

That is not the way that the river is put 
to use and the desert is conquered in a new 
land. This is usually done by brave pio- 
neers, with few resources, who carve farms 
and homes out of the wilderness as best they 
can. As they succeed, an economy of farms 
and small villages is built up by their use 
of the water. Later, as the economy matures, 
it becomes wealthy enough to finance bigger 
works. Characteristically, these works are 
dams and canals that serve a community of 
farmers, organized in a unit of some kind. 
Still later, the grand design emerges: huge 
dams and other works able to serve large 
areas, including a number of irrigation dis- 
tricts and cities. 

But when this day comes, the water rights 
of the predecessor projects that made this 
growth possible cannot be brushed aside and 
written off on the plea that flexibility is re- 
quired for progress, that the assets of the 
past are the liabilities of the future. 
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We learned this the hard way in a hun- 
dred years of experience in the arid American 
West. This is still a developing country, 
Its development is limited by the water sup- 
ply. West of the 100th meridian, we are an 
oasis civilization, excepting only a few areas 
on the Pacific Coast. In this dry area, we 
found the riparian doctrine that we in- 
herited from the English common law to be 
wholly impractical. This was for two main 
reasons: First, under the riparian law, water 
rights were restricted to lands contiguous 
to the stream, whereas the greatest. oppor- 
tunities might be upon lands at a distance. 
Second, under the riparian doctrine short- 
ages of water are prorated, so that the 
supply for each project, although adequate 
when it was built, is subject to the hazard 
that projects built later may demand a share 
of that supply, so that ultimately all of 
them must go short. This second element, 
proration, proved intolerable because proj- 
ects could not be financed under this sword 
of Damocles. In short, there are two kinds 
of drouth, the kind that nature inflicts upon 
us, and the legal drouth that we inflict upon 
ourselves. by unwise laws. These unwise 
laws are the ones that permit new projects 
to crowd in upon a water supply already 
put to use by other projects. 

The wise doctrine, we learned by a century 
of experience in the dry areas of our country 
is the law of priority of appropriation: “first 
in time, first in right.” Each project, while 
it unavoidably remains subject to nature's 
drouths, is protected from man made drouth. 
The risk of shortage falls in its entirety on 
the junior projects, in inverse order of the 
dates of initiation of the projects. The 
shortage is not prorated. Each investor 
knows in advance exactly what water rights 
are superior to his own. Each has a reason- 
able time to complete his project with due 
diligence, whereupon his rights relate back 
to the date of initiation. Land without 
water is worthless. Water rights must have 
at least as great security of tenure as do the 
titles of the land they serve. If water rights 
and land titles are taken by the Government, 
they must be fairly compensated. 

Every officeholder is convinced that divine 
wisdom was not fully revealed until a date 
which happens to coincide with the date 
upon which he took office. To him, flexi- 
bility is a good word, because to him it 
means freedom of action. But let its use be 
tempered by realization that what we do to- 
day may be flexibilized by our successors. In 
the meantime, many plain and humble peo- 
ple will have made irreversible decisions, 
based on water rights as they then existed. 
Flexibility is a good thing in the administra- 
tion of water resources if it is balanced by 
recognition that water rights of existing 
projects are not blueprints, to be torn up 
when better blueprints become available, but 
are the foundation for existing economles 
that must be fairly compensated if progress 
requires them to be displaced. 


Hon. Lew Deschler 
SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, IR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 
Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 


Speaker, one of the pleasantest associa- ` 


tions I have enjoyed during my long serv- 
ice in the House has been with our able 
and distinguished Parliamentarian, Lew- 
is Deschler, who has now entered upon 
his 36th year of service in this vitally im- 
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portant office. Not only has this been a 
delightful association, he is one of my 
closest and dearest friends in this body. 

During my terms as Speaker in the 
80th and 83d Congresses, he sat at my 
right hand. As any Speaker, of either 
party would testify, if any employee of 
the House is an indispensable man, it is 
Lew Deschler. His knowledge of the 
rules, precedents, and procedures of the 
House is profound and instantaneous. 
During my terms as Speaker, his services 
were of inestimable value. It would be 
impossible to exaggerate the value of his 
services to the Speaker and to the House. 

There is no more dedicated and faith- 
ful public servant in our Government 
than Lew Deschler. He loves this House. 
He is a stalwart defender of its privileges, 
its rules and its dignity. He has earned 
the everlasting admiration, esteem, and 
respect of the entire membership of this 
body for his great ability, his knowledge, 
and his devotion to duty. 

I hope he will continue in robust 
health so that he may serve the House 
for many years to come. ` 


A Vast Recreational Playground 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE R. POOL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr.POOL. Mr.Speaker, I am pleased 
to offer for printing in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp editorial comment made 
by two Texas papers about the features 
which could make the Guadalupe Peak 
area of west Texas the site of one of 
the United States most magnificent 
national parks. 

My bill, H.R. 3100, now in the hands 
of the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, calls for a study by the 
Secretary of the Interior of the feasi- 
bility of establishing a national park in 
the Guadalupe Peak. 

The following comment was made re- 
cently by the San Angelo Standard 
Times: 

No Reason For Texas To HIDE ATTRACTIONS 

Whether or not the Guadalupe Peak area 
of west Texas becomes a national park, Rep- 
resentative at Large Jon Poot of Dallas is 
making a significant contribution to publi- 
cizing the scenic beauty of west Texas. It 
very well could become a vast recreational 
playground, tying in with other scenic at- 
tractions throughout the Davis Mountain 
area, Fort Davis, and the Big Bend National 
Park. : 

Representative Poor's first bill introduced 
at this session of Congress calls for investi- 
gating the possibilities of establishing a na- 
tional park there. 

The grandeur of the Rockies rests in this 
part of Texas quite as much as it does in 
Colorado. There are ranges just as scenic 
and almost parallel in altitude. Guadalupe 
Peak itself is 8,751 feet and it rates as the 
highest in Texas. El Capitan on the plain 
below is 8,078 feet. Because of perspective 
it appears to be higher than Guadalupe and 
for years it was thought to be the highest 
mountain in Texas. 
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Just west of the Guadalupe range and 
extending to the Hueco Mountains a short 
distance east of El Paso is the Diablo Plateau. 
South of the Guadalupe Mountains are the 
Davis Mountains, lying principally in Jeff 
Davis County, Here Mount Livermore rises 
to an imposing 8,382 feet, rating it the sec- 
ond highest in Texas. There are other 
mountains ranging above 7,000 feet, provid- 
Ing some spectacular scenery, good hunting, 
and good climbing if one is disposed to be 
challenged by heights. 

There's no reason for Texas to hide its 
tourist attractions. The Pool bill will accent 
these recreational areas and help to pull 
tourists into the hinterlands of the old 
frontier. 

Nature made of Texas a tremendous empire 
from the coastal plains to the extremities of 
the Rockies. Much of it has not been dis- 
covered or explored. 


The Dell Valley Review, published in 
Dell City, Tex., responded to the an- 
nouncement of H.R. 3100 as follows: 

A NATIONAL Park FOR GUADALUPE PEAK 


Guadalupe Peak and surrounding area is 
being considered for the Guadalupe Peak and 
El Capitan National Park, A bill has been 
introduced in the House in Washington, 
D. C., by Representative at large JOE POOL, 
Democrat, of Texas, according to Sarah Mo- 
Clendon, Washington correspondent from 
Texas. 

The national park would consist of ap- 
proximately 50 square miles located in the 
northeast corner of Hudspeth County and 
northwest corner of Culberson County and 
would of course include the 8,751 foot high 
Guadalupe Peak, highest point in Texas and 
El Capitan Mountain. 

Representative Poor, in commenting on 
the park stated that Guadalupe Peak has 
long been a favorite of his, the same as it 
is to thousands of other Texans and out-of- 
State visitors. 

Guadalupe Peak is the last of a chain of 
mountains that start in the Bering Sea and 
was used in the early days by overland stage 
coaches, freight wagons, scouts and the 
Army, as a guide post against the Texas sky. 

Dell City believes along with Representa- 
tive Poor that a national park at Guadalupe 
Peak would be a magnificent inducemént to 
bring more people to west Teaxs and we will 
watch with interest as action is taken on 
his plans. 

A national park would also help open the 
way for the Dell City area to become an 
overnite stop for tourists attracted to this 
area by a national park. 


No Political Mileage in ROTC 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, I commend 
to the attention of the House the follow- 
ing editorial from the Joplin (Mo.) Globe 
of February 27, 1963. It neatly sums up 
a sharp point concerning the high school 
ROTC and a certain civilian youth corps. 

The editorial follows: à 

No Porrricar Mac IN ROTC 

The Kennedy administration is placing 
great emphasis just now on a variety of 
youth programs aimed at promoting disci- 
pline, good morals, and physical fitness to 
counter, among other things. juvenile de- 
Unquency. The Defense Department also 
Stresses the importance to the common de- 
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Tense of buliding larger conventional as well 
as nuclear military forces. 

But in the face of all of this we read that 
the administration proposes to abandon the 
high school ROTC programs, which for 
decades have demonstrated their worth in 
discipline, physical fitness, and basic military 
training. But, of course, the ROTC pro- 
gram has never proved to be a fertile field 
for political exploitation, like certain civilian 
youth corps. 


Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the President sent his civil rights mes- 
sage to the Congress. I note that it 
was over 2 years in coming. I recog- 
nize that the civil rights problem is 
different in various sections of the coun- 
try. Nevertheless, I would like to call 
attention to the action of the Spring- 
field, Mo., School Board when the Su- 
preme Court decision calling for school 
integration was first decreed. The man- 
ner in which the Springfield School 
Board acted drew nationwide attention 
in Life magazine and was the subject 
of an article in the Voice of the People 
section of the Chicago Tribune. Spring- 
field's school integration was carried out 
in three steps. First, the students were 
reassigned. Second, Negro teachers 
were reassigned, and third, the schools 
themselves were fit into the integration 
pattern. Under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, and as possible guid- 
ance to other communities with this 
same problem, I call your attention to 
the following statement put out by the 
Springfield Board of Education, the 
comments of the Missouri Association 
for Social Welfare, and the Chicago 
Tribune’s Voice of the People letter. 

JEFFERSON CrTy, Mo., January 12, 1955. 
Mr. JAMES A. JEFFRIES, 
President, Board of Education, R-XII, 
Springfleld, Mo. 

Dran Mr. Jerrnizs: The Missouri Associs- 
tion for Social Welfare, as an organization 
interested in the health and welfare of all 
Missourians, wishes to commend the Board 
of Education of Springfield for the steps 
which it has taken toward integrating its 
public school system in accordance with the 
1954 decision of the U.S. Supreme Court, 

It is most gratifying that, although the 
Court has not yet handed down its decree, 
you have chosen to begin integration in 
advance of the mandate. Although there 
are certain problems which will inevitably 
arise during the transition, we are confident 
that you will solve them in the best interest 
of all children in your district. 

Public school education is the solid foun- 
dation upon which American democracy 
rests. The integration of the schools, making 
it possible for all children to be educated 
together for future citizenship, can result 
only in a broader and more enduring de- 
mocracy. Your action points the way to 
this goal. The association earnestly hopes 
that other communities will follow your ex- 
ample, 
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In the event that we can be of service 
to you in helping to facilitate integration 
in your district, please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELSA Wape WILLIAMSON, 
President. 


There have been numerous inquiries as to 
when the Springfield Board of Education 
would act to put into effect the recent de- 
cision of the US. Supreme Court relating to 
race segregation in the public schools. 

That decision did two things: First, it 
announced thae segregation in the public 
schools because of race was contrary to the 
14th amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
Second, it recognized that the sweeping so- 
cial change decreed could not be accom- 
plished by a mere stroke of the pen, that it 
involved a complicated shift in the admin- 
istrative machinery of the public schools 
throughout the Nation, and to that end it 
was announced that the case would remain 
open for further argument as to the means 
of implementing the principle announced. 
It is our interpretation and belief that this 
rather unique procedure was followed in or- 
der to give the schools the opportunity to 
work out their own individual problems. 

It should be understood that the plans for 
a school system are laid out for a year in 
advance, including the districting of schools 
according to population served, the assign- 
ment of teachers, and other matters. These 
plans had already been made for the cur- 
rent school year at the time of the Supreme. 
Court decision. This is not to say that in 
overall planning the decision came as a 
surprise. On the contrary, it was antici- 
pated, as shown by our shift in plans for 
an addition to Lincoln School to be financed 
from the $3-million bond plan. We decided 
that the sum originally set aside for such 
improvements should be left unassigned 
until the larger problem was worked out. 

We have continued to give consideration 
to the changes that will be necessary, but 
with the consciousness that nothing could 
be gained by premature announcements be- 
fore the overall plans for the school year 
1955-56 are completely developed. We do 
think the public should be advised of the 
main features of the policy upon which we 
are proceeding: 

First, the principle announced by the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court will be put into 
effect in the Springfield public schools as 
soon as practicable. 

Second, that principle will be given effect, 
not grudgingly, but with our wholehearted 
support. 

Third, to some extent this revolution in 
school practices will be better accomplished 
by changes which are as gradual as the cir- 
cumstances permit. To that end, during the 
current school we will welcome the ad- 
mission of individual students from Lincoln 
School to the other schools, both elementary 
and secondary. We believe they will be do- 
ing a service to us, to the other students, 
and to the public at large, by showing that 
their friendly association in the classroom 
with the other students is both easy and 
natural. 

Fourth, we will not make plans for a large 
scale shift of students or for a redistricting 
of schools for the year already planned, be- 
cause such would be an administrative im- 
possibility. Contracts with teachers have 
already been entered into, as of April 15 of 
this year, in accordance with State law. It 
is obvious that a radical shift and reassign- 
ment of personnel and redistricting of 
schools cannot be accomplished with ef- 
ciency during the current school year and 
must necessarily await the school year be- 
ginning September of next year. Those plans 
will be worked out with serious care and at- 
tention, and will be announced at a time 
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appropriate to be put into effect for the next 
school year. 


VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 

GLENCOE, June 5.—While many commu- 
nities are discussing ways and means of 
circumventing the desegregation decision of 
the Supreme Court, the little city of Spring- 
field, Mo., a semisouthern community where 
the segregation schol system has existed for 
more than a century, has quietly achieved 
complete integration. 

Immediately that the decision was made 
public last May, the superintendent of the 
Springfield schools notified students at the 
all-Negro high and elementary Lincoln 
School that they could transfer in Septem- 
ber to the school in the district in which 
they lived. That 50 percent of elementary 
schoolchildren immediately transferred shows 
the extent to which they were traveling out- 
side school district boundaries. Forty high 
school students including the entire sopho- 
more class transferred. The first three Ne- 
groes graduated from the Central High this 
week. 

Next September will see the completion of 

thé Integration . Lincoln has be- 
come a junior high with a change of name 
to Eastwood. The librarian will be a Negro, 
_the only colored teacher reassigned there. 
Four Negro teachers will teach at Central 
Senior High and two Negro teachers have 
been assigned each to the remaining four 
junior highs. 

The action of the public schoo] system has 
influenced other institutions. The South- 
west Missourl Teachers College has Negro 
students and when the Assembly of God 
Church opens its new 4-year college in the 
fall, it will be on an integrated basis. St. 
Johns Hospital graduated its first two Negro 


registered nurses this spring. 
A. L. FOSTER. 


Washington Sets a Bad Example 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, that the 
crime record of the city of Washington 
is a cause of deep concern to people in 
all parts of the country is illustrated by 
an editorial in the Fairmont Sentinel, 
Fairmont, Minn., which deserves our 
earnest consideration. I include the 
editorial written by Claude N. Swanson, 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

Washington, D.C., our Nation’s Capital 
should set an example for this country and 
for the rest of the world. It should, in 
concept, stand as living example as the lead- 
ing city of the United States. But, it doesn’t 
do that, for which we may all thank God. 

Washington, during the last three admin- 
istrations has become the stamping ground 

- of homosexuals. 

legitimate births, sex offenses and ju- 
venile crime in our Capital City has reached 
a point that should shock those responsible 
for conditions there. But apparently, it 
doesn't. 

Our Nation’s Capital has no government 
of its own. Congress is, ostensibly, its city 
council. The President of the United States 
is, In effect, its mayor. 

Since its population now is 54.8 percent 
Negro, the cry for home rule is diminishing 
and that city may never have a mayor and 
council of its own. 
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Washington shows an increase in crime 
amounting to 41 percent, compared with 14 
percent for the Nation as a whole. 

In 1961, Washington had 4,251 illegitimate 
births of record. Of that number, 3,893 were 
nonwhite; 260, white. That should indicate 
that at least 4,251 fathers of illegitimate chil- 
dren should be in jail, or contributing to the 
support of their offspring. No such figures 
have been cited. 

There were five mothers only 12 years old 
in Washington in 1961. Thirty-five mothers 
were 13 years old; 112 were 14, and 113 were 
15 years old. 

Venereal disease is rampant in our Nation's 
Capital, even among schoolchildren. The 
venereal rate among the 15 to 19 age bracket 
was 5,728 per 100,000 population. The na- 
tional average—which is bad enough—is 416 
per 100,000 in this age group. 

Washington stands first in the Nation in 
the number of cases of aggravated assault 
with the area near and around the Capital 
being regarded as the most dangerous of all. 

Were conditions akin to those found in 
Washington to become an accepted way of 
life throughout all of the United States—or 
even in one or two other cities—Congress 
would no doubt take notice. But to Con- 
gress, conditions in this nuclear age Gomor- 
rah,” are apparently taken for granted. 

Perhaps it isn't all the fault of Congress. 
Perhaps, we as a nation are too concerned 
with helping the underdeveloped areas of the 
world. Maybe we are too concerned about 
getting to the moon, to notice what is going 
on right on our own doorstep. But there is 
this to remember: Conditions such as prevail 
in Washington—and, to a lesser degree in 
other American cities—contribute to the ulti- 
mate decay and downfall of a people who 
should know better. 


A Country Banker Looks at the Inter- 
national Monetary Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
international monetary manipulation is 
usually beyond the pale of most average 
individuals. I have a better under- 
standing about what is involved, how- 
ever, after reading a down-to-earth 
speech which was recently given by Mr. 
T. L. Vinyard, executive vice president 
of First Trust & Savings Bank, Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

With the thought that many of my col- 
leagues would profit from reading Mr. 
Vinyard’s objective observations, I in- 
clude his speech, “A Country Banker 
Looks at the International Monetary 
Situation,” in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: R 
A COUNTRY BANKER LOOKS AT THE INTERNA- 

TIONAL MONETNARY SITUATION 
(By T. L. Vinyard, executive vice president, 
First Trust & Savings Bank, Davenport, Iowa) 

With the utmost respect and humility to 
men and agencies who are specialists in the 
field of international monetary matters, I 
approach this subject in an effort to give my 
fellow laymen some general concept of what 
the situation is all about. 

I wish to acknowledge my sincere apprecia- 
tion to everyone called upon for information, 
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whether by letter or in person, and the gen- 
erous supply of reference material furnished. 

As I approached this subject I thought of 
“Alice in Wonderland”—nothing seemed to 
make sense. There is unlimited information 
and mountains of statistics. The emphasis, 
however, seems to be on the individual prob- 
lem and the overall situation has not received 
the same attention. 

It might be said that our international 
monetary situation today is where our do- 
mestic national bank system was prior to the 
establishment of a Federal Reserve System 
wherein the individual bank could issue its 
own currency and, in effect, create its own 
credit. We, in effect, have the same situa- 
tion with the central bank of each foreign 
country issuing its own currency and, in 
effect, creating its own credit. Consequently, 
the United States has issued more currency 
and extended more credit now in the hands 
of foreigners than it can redeem on demand. 

Therefore, the strength of the dollar de- 
pends upon the balance-of-payments ratio. 
This unfavorable balance-of-payments ratio 
is not due to exports and imports. Exports 
and imports continue to enjoy favorable 
balance but it is more than offset by foreign 
aid and capital investments abroad. The 
situation is further aggravated by continued 
operating deficits on the part of our Goy- 
ernment. The question remains as to how 
can our country produce more efficiently to 
make us more competitive abroad? 

The failure of our exports to expand suffi- 
ciently to finance our imports, oversea in- 
vestments, and foreign aid is the cause of 
our present dilemma. Last year the Presi- 
dent succeeded in getting Congress to approve 
the Trade Expansion Act, creating devices 
intended to create still more favorable ex- 
port-import balances, thereby reducing the 
unfavorable balance of payments. 

Assuming such legislation is successful the 
time required may not make possible the 
protection of the dollar, although the United 
States thinks it can increase exports 10 per- 
cent in 1963 and balance the payments deficit. 
for this year. The surplus dollars that 
foreign central banks hold is not conductive 
to us increasing our export trade. Claims 
against the United States have increased 
from 63.071 million at the end of 1949 to 
$10,484 million at the end of 1960. Everyone 
says we must end the U.S. balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit but it is like-that old saying 
about the weather: “Everybody talks about 
it but nobody does anything about it.” 

We are in a bind trying to prevent a busi- 
ness slowdown with easy money and low 
interest rates which tend to make commodity 
prices and investment yields to foreigners 
less attractive. The result is that this merely 
aggravates the balance-of-payments deficit. 
The U.S. balance of payments is not going to 
improve in the first half of 1963. How can 
it? All you have to do is read the news- 
paper about Government deficits and foreign 
aid spending. It is imperative that we take 
steps to correct this situation without fur- 
ther quibbling. 

The United States, as the “world bank” is 
borrowing short and lending long. Didn't 
we learn anything from the depression of 
the thirty’s when banks held short-term de- 
posits and long-term loans? There is a 
theory that our unfavorable balance of pay- 
ments is only a short-term liability and 
could be offset by our overall wealth. It has 
been said, however, “Those who ignore his- 
tory are doomed to repeat it.“ We try to be 
all things to all people but I only know of 
one power that can do that—Almighty God. 
And you remember what happened when 
Kaiser Wilhelm of Germany put himself be- 
fore God. 

Foreign banks do not associate large defi- 
cits with economic growth. Continued 
budgetary deficits contribute to a lack of 
confidence on the part of foreigners in the 
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dollars they hold and if we are going to stop 
a flight of short-term capital from the dol- 
lar, it is high time we took some action. It 
has been suggested that we remove the 25- 
percent gold reserve on dollars in circulation 
and put an embargo on the flow of gold out 
of this country. The next step, logically is 
to go off of gold completely. It has also been 
Suggested that the dollar be guaranteed but 
this doesn't correct an unfavorable balance 
of payments when you have more dollars go- 
ing out than dollars coming in. 

This international monetary situation 
isn’t a question of whether “my daddy is 
bigger than your daddy” but as one foreign 
banker put it, “You are like a wealthy man 
who has spent and spent and now it is time 
to stop.” It is particularly unfortunate when 
people in high positions begin looking for 
someone to blame. A recent bulletin (Wayne 
Hummer & Co., Chicago) stated, “A joint 
congressional subcommittee blames Western 
Europe for the U.S. balance-of-payments 
deficit and absolves this country. 

The report of the International Exchange 
and Payments Subcommittee of the Joint 
Economic Committee urges the United States 
to disregard advice that the payments def- 
icit can be solved by raising interest rates 
or through fiscal policies. Instead, the re- 
port suggests that if our allies fall to sup- 
port several suggestions—such as unilateral 
tarif cuts by the Common Market and larger 
contributions to foreign aid measures such 
as exchange controls on capital movements 
and restrictions on spending by U.S. tourists 
Overseas will be necessary. The subcommit- 
tee's attitude is not unprecedented. In cer- 
tain Latin American _countries, notably 
Brazil, there is overwhelming conviction that 
the rest of the world, chiefly the United 
States, is responsible for that country's 
economig woes. Through that particular 
mystiqué that sometimes affects countries 
that are younger and less realistic than 
Others, most Brazilians are constitutionally 
unable to associate their own government's 
Policies with their classic financial collapse. 

In the January 17, 1963, issue of the Wall 
Street Journal was another one of their able 
editorials entitled “Twin Allments and 
Twisted Remedies,” wherein Chairman Mar- 
tin of the Federal Reserve System pointed 
out that it is folly to pursue either domestic 
growth or international solvency all by itself 
and it is madness to try it with twisted 
remedies. As Mr. Martin says, “Both must 
be achieved together or we risk achieving 
nothing.” 

The present system, if any, among coun- 
tries seems to be for an individual means of 
Settlement. There are several agencies 
which help finance trade and investments 
and the May 14, 1962, issue of the Foreign 
Commerce Weekly listed the following: Ex- 
Pport-Import Bank, Agency for International 
Development (AID), International Monetary 
Fund (IMF), International Bank (IBRD), 
International Finance Corporation (IFC), 
International Development Association 
(IDA), Inter-American Development Bank 
(IDB), and Inter-American Social Progress 
Trust Fund. 

Of these agencies the International Mone- 
tary Fund was thought to be quite helpful 
by establishing quotas to determine the 
voting power and the subscriptions on each 
Member and the normal quantitative limi- 
tations of the members’ use of the fund's 
resources. : 

The International Monetary Fund accepts 
U.S. dollars for foreign currency desired so 
the United States can buy excess dollars 
of that country to reduce the dollar deficit. 
When this device is exhausted, then what? 
And further evidence of the seriousness of 
this situation is that 10 countries known as 
the Paris Club have already made informal 
arrangements to support the International 
Monetary Fund. Central banks of foreign 
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countries are being led down the road with 
the idea we are going to balance our budget 
and everything will be all right. I don't 
think our dollar can hold out that long. 

The ultimate goal of central bank policy 
in the international sphere is usually stated 
as the maintenance of international eco- 
nomics and financial equilibrium. Central 
banks generally set their policies primarily 
to influence the level of domestic economic 
activity. Domestic activities, however, can- 
not always be pursued without regard to a 
country’s economic relations with the rest 
of the world. The latter consideration is of 
special significance to countries whose cur- 
rencies function as “key currency” that are 
substitutes for gold in the reserves of foreign 
central banks. 

There is not enough gold in the world to 
guarantee liquidity and a world central bank 
for the clearing of paper money may be the 
answer. The supply of gold cannot possibly 
keep up with the rate in which dollars or 
credit are being created in the hands of 
foreigners. Short-term foreign claims (ex- 
cluding international agencies) on the dollar 
may now have passed a $20 billion level, 
although the United States has a defense 
of about $1 billion against foreign demand 
for gold (through ownership of foreign cur- 
rency as the result of swap and loan arrange- 
ments and through unused borrowing power 
under such arrangements) there simply isn't 
enough gold in the bin when you consider 
our total gold reserve of about $16 billion, 
of which about $12 billion is offset to support 
a 25-percent resarve requirement for cur- 
rency outstanding. In other words we have 
between $4 and $5 billion in gold to meet 
claims of $20 billion (again excluding inter- 
national agencies). 

Therefore, foreign central banks and 
private individuals abroad are resisting an 
accumulation of more dollars. There seems 
to be no reason why we should support for- 
eign claims against the dollar with a gold 
reserve and there is considerable support 
that we should withdraw the gold reserve 
and permit the dollar to seek its own level 
under a free market, except others argue 
the dollar would no longer be convertible 
with other foreign currencies. The ability 
to redeem dollars in gold is even more ridic- 
ulous when you consider domestic dollars 
in circulation, plus foreign dollars in circu- 
lation, plus foreign dollars held as reserves 
on the part of central banks in foreign 
countries on which they have issued cur- 
ency. Foreign central banks have collec- 
tively issued the equivalent of $350 billion 
based on reserves of gold and foreign ex- 
change (primarily dollars) they hold in- 
dividually, although the total world supply 
of gold is estimated at 41 billion. 

This unfavorable balance of payments can 
be offset to a degree when foreign coun- 
tries build up balances in this country as 
the result of our exports but this is not 
very realistic considering how critical the 
situation is. The theory has always been 
advanced that the repayment of foreign 
debt will reduce the supply of dollars abroad 
but, again, such corrective measures do not 
correct a wrong policy. There is no effec- 
tive way to stop the outflow of capital ex- 
cept by the markets themselves. Our coun- 
try, with limited cash dollars, must devise 
means to carry on increased commerce by 
use of credit devices, but the question re- 
mains as to how the customer (foreign coun- 
try) will get paid. The challenge of gold 
and the dollar is really one of building an 
international monetary system that does for 
the free world what our domestic system 
does for the United States. 

What we are looking for in the interna- 
tional monetary situation, theferore, is 
liquidity and the value of the dollar. The 
agencies that have been set up were de- 
signed to assist but when the dollar is no 
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longer liquid and of questionable value, the 
effect on Main Street, Anytown, U.S. A., will 
be beyond comprehension today. 

The fact remains that most of the effort 
seems to be toward correcting a technical 
phase of our international monetary situa- 
tion, although there have been some plans 
offered as a solution to the situation and 
some of the more widely discussed plans are: 
International payments in a multiple-cur- 
rency reserve system; alternative forms of 
support of one central bank by another; 
short-term capital movement and compen- 
sating support action; Keynes plan, reserve 
creation through loans to central banks; 
Triffin plan, reserve creation through pur- 
chase of securities; stamp plan, reserve crea- 
tion through aid of development; credit 
transfer versus credit creation by the fund; 
reserve creation through revaluation of gold 
stocks; and gold revaluation, capital gains, 
and composition of reserves. 

The solution as I see it from this limited 
study is an International Reserve System 
copied somewhat after our Federal Reserve 
System. This International Reserve System 
would be made up of central banks of allied 
countries and directed by a Board of Gover- 
nors. The medium of exchange would not be 
a universal currency because each central 
bank would continue to operate with the 
same currency of that country. There would 
have to be a World Central Bank to act as a 
clearing agent. Currencies between coun- 
tries would be converted by the issuance of 
certificates by the World Central Bank. The 
issuance of certificates would be determined 
by checks and balances of the member banks. 
The need is not to create bigger resources to 
lend to members in trouble but to create 
conditions under which the members are less 
likely to get into trouble and the need to 
use these resources. Whether or not this 
could be done without a member foreign 
country giving up any sovereign power to the 
International Reserve System is a matter of 
further study. The seriousness of this situa- 
tion is growing with such speed that it is 
hoped the President of this country will ap- 
point a commission to study the overall in- 
ternational monetary situation and recom- 
mend a unified system to maintain liquidity 
and the value of the dollar. 


The Return of the Square 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. SHORT. Mr, Speaker, a couple 
of days ago I ran across an editorial in 
one of the weekly newspapers of western 
North Dakota, the Killdeer Herald. The 
thoughts expressed by the editor provide 
food for thought for those of us in 
Congress. 

In the sophisticated atmosphere of 
Washington we often lose touch with 
the kind of realistic thinking that goes 
on out at the grassroots among the peo- 
ple. It is always refreshing to me to go 
home to my State of North Dakota and 
visit with people who live in the small 
towns and on the ranches and farms. 
Many of those people have never been 
to Washington and most have spent very 
little time in a large city. They have 
lived and are living in a world of reality 
where the majority of people still believe 
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their destiny is in their own hands. 
They believe they are responsible for 
their security and they have not lost 
faith in their ability to take care of 
themselves. By and large they have 
done a good job not only of taking care 
of themselves, but of looking to their 
responsibility of providing for the future. 

Our State is not blessed with spec- 
tacular assets which have brought great 
wealth to our people such as gold mines 
or great trade centers. We do have a 
basic wealth in our soil and in our peo- 
ple who are among the finest that can be 
found anywhere. By hard work and 
some privation, we have developed our 
State and have paid the bills as we went 
along. I am proud to be able to say to 
the Members of this House that North 
Dakota is one of the States which takes 
great pride in the fact that it has no 
outstanding indebtedness. Yet North 
Dakota has more institutions of higher 
learning, I believe in proportion to its 
population than almost any other State. 
We have an excellent State highway sys- 
tem with one of the longest stretches of 
completed interstate highway in the 
Nation. We have one of the finest old- 
age assistance, welfare, and medical 
care programs to be found anywhere. 
All paid for. i 

When I read the editorial in the Kill- 
deer Herald, I realized the thoughts be- 
ing expressed by this smalltown editor 
were thoughts shared by most people of 
my State and I believe by more Ameri- 
can people than we sometimes realize. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this editorial with my remarks and com- 
mend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the House: 

THE RETURN OF THE SQUARE 

Mr, Charles H. Brower, president of Bat- 
ten, Barton and Osborn, Inc., in a recent 
address before the Ilinois State Chamber 
of Commerce, said, a great deal about a 
six-letter word. The word is square“ 
8-Q-U-A-R-E. 

Back in Mark Twain’s day, it was one of 
the finest words in our language—you gave 
a man a square deal if you were honest. 
And you gave him a square meal when he 
was hungry. You stood foursquare for the 
right, as you saw it, and square against 
everything else. When you got out of debt, 
you were square with the world. And that 
was when you could look your fellow man 
equare in the eye. 

Then a lot of strange characters got hold 
of this honest wholesome word, bent it all 
out of shape and gave it back to our chil- 
dren. Convicts gave it the first twist. To 
them a square was an inmate who would 
conform to the convict code. From the 
prisons it was flashed across the country on 
the marijuana circuit of the bopsters and 
hipsters. Now everyone knows what a 
square is: he is the man who never learned 
to get away with it. A Joe who volunteers 
when he doesn't have to; a guy who gets 
his kicks from trying to do something better 
than anyone else can; a boob who gets so 
lost in his work that he has to be reminded 
to go home; a fellow who laughs with his 
belly instead of his upper lip; a slob who 
still gets all choked up when the band plays 
“America the Beautiful." A square, and 
strictly from Squaresville. 

His tribe isn't thriving too well in the 
current climate. He doesn't fit too neatly 
into the current group of angle players, cor- 
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ner cutters, sharpshooters and goof-offs. 
He doesn't want to fly now and pay later. 
He's burdened down with old-fashioned 
ideas of loyalty, honesty, courage, and thrift. 

We have come quite a way since Theodore 
Roosevelt told us: “Far better it is to dare 
mighty things, to win glorious triumphs, 
even though checkered by failure than to 
take rank with those poor spirits who neither 
enjoy much nor suffer much, because they 
live in the gray twilight that knows not 
victory nor defeat.” 

What has happened to us, is that we have 
changed from an exporting country to an 
importing country. By that means that 
we have been importing Instead of export- 
ing ideas. The United States of America 
was once the greatest exporter of ideas in 
the world. We created and sold the ideas 
of individual dignity, responsibility and 
freedom; we created and sold the idea of 
government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people—an idea that is still being 
brought today. We exported the idea of 
freedom of worship, the idea of an unfettered 
press, the idea that those who are taxed 
should be represented. 

It is hard to find a basic idea the Ameri- 
can has exported since you and I were young. 
We have instead brought the idea that an 
honest man is either a fool or a liar, the 
idea of a strong government for weak people, 
the ideas of “Let Jack do it,“ What's in 
it for me?" and the gesture of the neatly 
shrugged shoulder. 

Always tearing down these days; never 
building up. Always knocking, belittling, 
downgrading; a sneer rather than a grin; 
a mocking laugh rather than belly laugh; 
poking fun at other people rather than at 
ourselves. 

Laughter today is stored in Hollywood in 
cans, just as the gold was once stored in Fort 
Knox. It is taken out as needed and pasted 
onto TV films, And the laughs track tips 
us off to when things are funny. 

Conformity is sweeping the country. And 
while more and more people want to get 
seats in the grandstand, fewer and fewer 
want to sweat it out down on the field. 
More and more youngsters who come in 
looking for jobs are asking “What can you 
do for me?” rather than “What can I do for 
you?” ‘They want to discuss the extras 
they're going to get rather than the extras 
they’re going to give. Their eyes are on the 
clock rather than on the calendar. The 
coffee break is more important than the big 
break. Too many of us are still sitting it out 
instead of sweating it out. Too many of us 
haven't got the guts to stand up straight 
and dare to be square. Responsibilities and 
problems roll off nice and easy. And we can 
just roll down the path, without bumps, be- 
ing careful to stay in the middle because 
that's where the most comfortable ruts are. 

Too many know the short cuts, and too few 
know or care where the path leads. Too few 
of us dare to leave the path, because the 
path is always the easy way, the way most 
people go. But there is no path to the 
future, no path to greatness, no path to 
progress. No path to outer space or to inner 
satisfaction. 

We should be for participation and against 
sitting life out, for simplicity and against 
sophistication; for laughter and against 
sniggering, for America and against her 
enemies, for the direct and against the devi- 
ous, for the honest way against the short 
cut, for a well-done job and against the 
goof-off, for education and against the pre- 
tense of learning, for building and against 
tearing down, for the boys and girls who ex- 
cel and against the international bedroom 
athletes. 

Mr. Brower ended his talk with the state- 
ment that when Benjamin Franklin was 
told that the War of Independence was over, 
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he said, “Say rather the War of the Revolu- 
tion is over—the War of Independence has 
yet to be fought.” And today—179 years 
later—the war for independence has still to 
be fought. 

Let's go along with Mr. Brower and join 
the SOS—the Society of Squares. It doesn't 
exist, but it could. Not a leftwing organiz- 
ation. Not a rightwing organization. Just 
an organization with wings. The organiz- 
ation might even have a secret handshake 
consisting mainly of grabbing the other 
guy's hand as though you meant it, look- 
ing him square in the eye. 


Suppression of Ideas Weakens America 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I join with those voting “No” 
on House Resolution 249, and I associate 
myself with most of their remarks as to 
the reasons for this action—admittedly 
an unsatisfactory method of expressing 
our views. 

I do not believe that public exposure 
before the Committee on Un-American 
Activities—with the consequent inescap- 
able implication that certain individuals 
and organizations are un-American— 
should be used as a punishment for ideas. 

I do not believe that ideas of any sort 
are ever destroyed or weakened by 
punishment. This can be accomplished 
only by the power of better ideas. 

I believe America is weakened if we 
place our primary reliance for security 
upon the suppression of ideas by force or 
coercion, including the ideas of com- 
munism. 

In the struggle for a peaceful, free, and 
democratic world, which is America’s 
primary goal, victory can only be won 
by the aggressive expression of superior 
ideas backed to the hilt by programs 
aimed at carrying out those ideas. 

The committee’s purposes and meth- 
ods, in my opinion, have reflected in cer- 
tain instances a contrary philosophy 
which is of limited value within this 
country and which is of positive harm 
to our goals when applied to the vast 
developing areas of the world—the 
major battlefield for freedom and de- 
mocracy today. 

In that battlefield no victories are 
won by declaiming that a philosophy or 
a program is un-American, but only by 
demonstrating that there is an American 
philosophy or program which is far 
better. 

I fully support the Committee on Un- 
American Activities insofar as it investi- 
gates and recommends legislation for 
control of subversive activities. At the 
same time I am acutely sensitive to the 
constitutional protections of the Bill of 
Rights involving the free expression of 
thought and opinion. 

—.— vote is intended to reflect these 
ews. 
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Managed News Issue Weakens 
= Public Trust in President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial from the Jackson 
— 5 Citizen Patriot of February 24. 

63: 

Manace News Issue WEAKENS PUBLIC 

TRUST IN PRESIDENT 


The White House has Invited représenta- 
tives of all news media to a conference in 
April to discuss the administration's public 
information policies. ; 

No one expects this to be a love feast. As- 
sociations of news men have criticized the 
administration's so-called managed- news 
policies and the administration, in turn, is 
reported displeased with the manner in which 
the news is treated. 

We have a strong feeling of concern be- 
Cause a conference between government and 
the news media has been called. Or, rather, 
that anyone should consider such a thing 
necessary. ; 

Ideally, the press should go about its busi- 
Ness of reporting the news without concern 
for its management other than obvious re- 
strictions due to requirements of national 
security. Meanwhile, the President should 
go about the business of running the Govern- 
Ment and letting the news chips fall where 
they may, except, again, where national se- 
curity is concerned. 

The sad truth, however, is that the 
Kennedy administration, with its apparent 
Policy of managing the news ard its urge for 
favorable publicity for the President and 
his official—as well as al—family, has 
more than its share of trouble with the news 
Media. 

As a result, not only reporters and editors, 
but the public in general, are beginning to 
lose confidence in what administration 
spokesmen, and the President, himself, have 
to say. This is a very bad thing. 

Mr, Kennedy is a clever man and an ac- 
complished politician. He understands the 
importance of a good image as created by 
Public reports on what he and his adminis- 
tration are doing. But he seems to be try- 
ing too hard. He apparently is too much 
concerned with the image. - 

At his press conferences he tends to an- 
swer serious, searching questions with wise- 
cracks rather than giving serious answers or 
falling back on the presidential prerogative 
of “no comment.” So long as the assembled 
reporters laugh, he appears satisfied. But 
We doubt that the reporters—or the peo- 
pPle—really are amused. 

This hassle over managed news, of course, 
stems from the Cuban crisis when the ad- 
ministratlon not only concealed the truth, 
but let one of its spokesmen admit that it 
was doing so. That, of course, was Arthur 
Sylvester, Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Public Affairs, who said that “news gener- 
ated by actions of the Government as to 
content and timing are part of the arsenal 
ot weaponry that a President has in the 
application of military force and related 
forces to the solution of political problems, 
or to the application of international po- 
litical pressure.” 

The American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, in a report on news management during 
the Cuban crisis, pointed out that the De- 
fense Department sald, on October 19, that 
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it had no information indicating the pres- 
ence of offensive weapons in Cuba. Yet Sec- 
retary McNamara later sald that he had re- 
ceived hard intelligence on this subject 
October 15. 

The question is raised: Have we reached 
the point where the word of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment must be challenged continuously? 

The American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors report goes on to point out that Secretary 
McNamara first said that any ship that ig- 
nored the blockade would be shot out of the 
water. 

“What happened?” the report goes on. 
“Some ships, especially Scandinavian, ig- 
nored the blockade. The Defense Depart- 
ment actually ordered only a selective block- 
ade, though the Navy was prepared to 
maintain a tight one, Interceptions that 
were made apparently were staged, although 
the public was led to believe they were real.” 

The public, which was 100 percent behind 
the President's stand on Cuba was being mis- 
led as to what actually was being done. It 
is impossible to see what purpose was served. 
The damage to public confidence in the ad- 
ministration, however, was considerable, 

President Kennedy is reported puzzled by 
his inability to silence his critics of his han- 
dling of the Cuban situation and by seem- 
ingly adverse public reaction. 

He went to the extent of ordering the Sec- 
retary of Defense and the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency to Btage an elaborate presenta- 
tion on Cuba, revealing photographs of the 
island. 

Still the chorus of dissent continues. It 
does so largely because the news management 
policy leaves the word of the Government 
open to question. 

And this, we repeat, is a bad thing. Its 
effect on the political fortunes of Mr. Ken- 
nedy is not important even though it may 
be pleasing to his political enemies. 
che point is that the people and the press 
should have confidence in what the Govern- 
ment. says. 

We hope this matter can be straightened 
out in a conference between White House 
figures and the representatives of news me- 
dia, We doubt that it can be, however, be- 
cause the habit of putting on the best pos- 
sible political face, regardless of the effect 
on the people's right to know, seems deeply 
ingrained in the administration. This is not 
a pleasant thing to contemplate, but we fear 
that's the way it is. 


The Economic Immaturity of Our 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following letter which I received 
from a concerned constituent: 

As an American citizen representing the 
opinion of a great many people, I am be- 
coming more and more disturbed at the eco- 
nomic immaturity of cur Government. The 
idea that we may be headed for a recession 
is probably true, but the reason for it is not 
what our Government is trying to make us 
believe. In my opinion, we cannot improve 
the economic health of our country by cut- 
ting our revenue (taxes) and at the same 
time going more and more in debt. The 
only way that we feel a recession can be 
avoided Is for the Government to change its 
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attitude toward business as a whole which 
is the creator of our economic health. 

If the Government, through its Justice De- 
partment and other agencies, would cease 
to make use of every technicality to bedevil 
the true leaders of our economy, we believe 
that there would be almost an immediate 
improvement in the economic atmosphere 
of our country. If we could get the individ- 
uals In our Government to realize that the 
Federal Government has no money per se. 
It takes through taxes a percentage of the 
earnings of all the people and redistributes 
these earnings as it feels is proper. There 
seems to be more and more of a tendency for 
the Government to believe that it can spend 
the earnings of the people more wisely than 
the people who have earned it. 

If we can get our Government to realize 
that our country was built by the energies 
and freedom of the individuals, and not by 
an all-powerful centralized government, we 
may have a chance to save ourselves, 


Three Thousand Two Hundred Space- 
Related Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE R. POOL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
had the honor of Vice 
President LYNDON JoHNsON and Gen. 
Bernard Schriever to Texas for a look at 
the aerospace industry in an area where 
we have always been aware, and proud, 
of space. 

In Grand Prairie, we visited Ling- 
Temco-Vought, one of the leading aero- 
space firms producing the weapons 
carriers, rocket boosters, guidance and 
detections systems used in the U.S. de- 
fense and exploration efforts. We toured 
the facilities and spoke with men who are 
tops in the field of space science and its 
needs. General Schriever spoke for our 
delegation when he said he was im- 
pressed with the tremendous resources, 
technology, and management, which he 
saw there. 

The place of a firm such as Ling- 
Temco-Vought in the present and future 
economy of a space-studious United 
States is, of course, obvious. But the 
needs of space age production offer an 
invitation also to smaller firms in less 
obvious areas of production. 

The following day Vice President 
Jounson spoke at a board of city devel- 
opment dinner in the southwest Texas 
city of San Angelo. He spoke of the 
ways in which small business participates 
in the aerospace industry, in a speech 
which is cogent for many, many areas of 
this Nation. I am pleased to offer for 
insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the remarks made by the Vice President 
in San Angelo on February 22. 

The address follows: 2 
REMARKS oF VICE PRESIDENT LYNDON B, JOHN- 

50N, Boarn or Crry DEVELOPMENT DINNER, 

SAN ANGELO, TEX., FEBRUARY 22, 1963 

As long as I can remember, people have 
been saying they like San Angelo because the 
air is better here. I agree, the air is mighty 
good, But what I like about San Angelo— 
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and what has always made your city one of 
my favorites—is the people. 

I like the spirit. of progress, the sense of 
civic pride, the confidence in the future that 
has always been so much a part of the people 
of San Angelo and southwest Texas. It is 

to be with you once again—and I am 
most grateful for all your generous courtesies 
today. 

When I accepted this invitation, I asked 
one of your distinguished citizens what he 
thought I should talk about tonight. 

He replied, “Why don’t you talk about 
space, we have so much of it.” 

Space is a good subject—an increasingly 
important subject for Texans, as for all 
Americans, We are moving far faster than 
most of us realize into the age of space, and 
our lives are being reshaped every day by 
the flow of invention and discovery coming 
from space research. 

That is what I would like to talk about 
tonight—about the practical, down-to-earth 
implications of our great national effort to 
explore the distant realms of outer space. 

You of San Angelo understand the first 
and foremost implication. You are demon- 
strating this by the support you are giving 
to education—at, the college level as well as 
at the public school level. The clear and 
immediate challenge of space requires that 
we make available to all of our young people 
far better education than any of their par- 
ents enjoyed. 

Ninety percent of the scientists who ever 
lived are alive today. Ten years from now 
three-fourths of the people working in the 
plants and factories of the United States 
will be working on products not yet invented 
or discovered. If our sons and daughters 
are to have an even break in the competition 
of the 1970's and 1980's, education—at all 
levels—must have the kind of support 
throughout the Nation that it has here in 
San Angelo. 

Some are quick to say that there is no 
place in our system of the small local area 
college. But as you well know, that is sim- 
ply notso. Hundreds of thousands of young 
people are being denied essential college ed- 
ucations because there is no college in their 
own community. The likelihood of a high 
school graduate going on to college is 50 
percent greater when the student lives with- 
in 20 to 25 miles of an institution of higher 
learning. $ 

Whether close to home or far away we need 
better education at all levels. We need to 
be turning out two and one-half times more 
Ph. D.'s in e , mathematics, and 
the sciences. At the present rate, the United 
States will be short 90,000 doctoral degree 
holders by 1970. We need a wider dispersal 
of the graduate schools from which such de- 
grees are obtained, because today three- 
fourths of all Ph. D.'s are being granted by a 
handful of universities located in only 12 
States. 

When I say these things to you I am not 
talking about education for education's sake 
alone. I know you love freedom. I know 
how you cherish independence. If we love 
freedom, if we cherish independence, we will 
recognize that the battlefleld on which these 
great heritages will be won or lost in this 
century is the classroom. 

The United States leads the world in the 
aggregate annual number of higher educa- 
tion graduates. But in the Soviet Union in- 
stitutions of higher learning are today grad- 
uating three times as many engineers and 
four times as many physicians as the United 
States. I am unwilling—as I know you are 
unwilling—to be content with second place. 
In education—as in all things—we have the 
resources, we have the ability, we have the 
wealth to be first, and we must not settle for 
less than the best. 

When we talk of space and space research 
there are those who raise the question that 
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our efforts cost too much. Certainly Ameri- 
can leadership in space is not cheap. We 
are now spending 20 cents per week per 
capita on our national space program. But, 
at the same time, we are spending each year 
more than four times our space budget on 
golf and fishing and movies and other recre- 
ation. 

Out of this effort that we are making, 
many Americans ask the question: Is the 
effort we are putting forth worthwhile? Is 
it practical? What will it mean to those of 
us on earth for one or two among us to land 
on the moon? 

I would like to answer that question in 
terms we can all understand. We are today 
only in the infancy of the age of space. 
Our efforts have only just begun. When we 
look back over the past, we remember that 
it took us 112 years to develop photography, 
56 years to develop the telephone, 35 years 
to perfect the radio, 15 years to develop 
radar. Television took 12 years. The atom- 
ic bomb took 6 years. Even the transistor 
took 5 years. 

While the space age is not yet 5 years old, 
we have made remarkable strides in produc- 
ing usable down-to-earth products. More 
than 5,000 companies and research 
tions have been or are now involved in our 
space effort. We have produced more than 
3,200 different space-related products, many 
of which are already being put to use. 

As one example, at Lawton, Okla., a small 
hatmaking company experienced difficulty 
and costly losses because the resin used to 
stiffen hats often stuck to the heating blocks. 
That company contacted the Office of Indus- 
trial Applications of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. NASA gave them 
information about nonstick coatings which 
had been developed in connection with space 
research on solid rocket fuels. Today, the 
little hat company in Oklahoma is coating 
their presses with this substance and its 
problem has been solved. 

I could cite many more examples such as 
this. But the truth is we have only just 
begun to realize the benefits of our concen- 
trated space research. These future applica- 
tions will have meaning for all of us. 

Let me give you some other examples. 
Medical scientists have determined that the 
kind of space suits worn by our astronauts— 
such as Colonel Glenn—can be and soon will 
be used to relieve the discomfort of victims 
of strokes. In our hospitals and medical 
centers, the little wire sensors used to signal 
the earth about the physical conditions of 
the astronauts will be put to use to keep 
constant check on the physical conditions of 
patients In their sickbeds. One product of 
our research on rocket propellants is already 
being used to treat tuberculosis. 

A great many housewives today are using 
in the kitchen pots and pans made of ceram- 
ics which are the result of space research. 
Thermoelectric devices, first used to provide 
power for space satellites, are now being used 
in heating and refrigeration systems for our 
homes, 

Out here in west Texas we know that the 
future is being shaped by the application of 
Space technology to such projects as taking 
salt out of sea water and making the inex- 
haustible gallons of the gulf available for 
irrigation in this area. When space tech- 
nology will permit us to modify the weather, 
we do not know. We do know that the 
weather satellites already projected will per- 
mit us to make great savings of lives and 
property in combating storm damage, pro- 
viding early warning against floods, torna- 
does, and hurricanes. Our space scientists 
even tell me that we will someday soon be 
using those satellites to guard against in- 
vasion of grasshoppers in west Texas and 
locusts in other parts of the world. 

Within a generation it may be possible for 
us to predict the weather as far in advance 
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as a year, and think what that will mean to 
both ranchers and farmers in this area. 

The day is not too distant when you will 
be able to pick up your telephone and call 
distant continents—Europe, Australia, or 
Asia—as quickly and as cheaply as you can 
call other Texas cities today. Live television 
shows will reach your living room from all 
points of the globe. The scientists in India 
or Africa or South America will be able to 
solve problems on computers located at Rice 
University or the University of Texas. Texas 
businessmen will be able to check their 
inventories in warehouses and retail estab- 
Ushments throughout the world in a matter 
of seconds. 

When we recite prospects such as this, I 
know it is hard for the mind to grasp the 
full implications. But it is important that 
we make the effort to see beyond the present 
and to recognize the full import and im- 
pact of the future. Many of us present re- 
member when people were saying that the 
automobile would never replace the horse 
and that airplanes would never fly safely 
and successfully. Twenty or forty years 
from now our children will be similing 
indulgently at our own conservatism and 
caution today. 

You and I—and our 180 million fellow 
Americans—stand now at the edge of one of 
the great adventures of mankind. In these 
years ahead the exploits and adventures of 
our young pioneers in space will make the 
headlines. But here on earth without fan- 
fare, without much notice and without us 
even realizing it, our lives will be changed 
as never they have been changed in any 
comparable period of man's experience. 

If, in this new age, America is to retain 
its position as a leader of the cause of free- 
dom it will be necessary for us as a nation 
to mobilize the full resources of nature and 
of humankind. We cannot indulge the lux- 
urles of leaving idle the mineral resources 
and other resources of nature which under- 
lie these rocks and plains of southwest 
Texas. We cannot afford the expense of 
undertraining and undereducating our young 
people. We shall need—and we must have 
the full natural and human resources of 
America mobilized for the great thrust for- 
ward which is coming within your lifetime 
and mine. 

When this century began, only 1 out of 10 
adult Americans had a high school or college 
education. Today, such an education is)a 
first requirement for an ever-increasing num- 
ber of jobs in our economy. Yet, only 43 
percent of our adults have completed high 
school. Only 8 percent have completed col- 
lege. And nearly 40 percent of our young 
people are dropping out of high school be- 
fore they receive their diplomas, 

The treasure of America today as always 
is its young people. We must not permit 
that treasure to be lost or wasted. Here in 
San Angelo your community dedication to 
education has won national attention, You 
have built one of the finest high schools in 
America—you are proud of it and you have 
the respect of your countrymen for the sense 
of local responsibility which you have shown. 
In the same sense, you are showing com- 
parable support for higher education through 
your college. 

It is this sense of local responsibility that 
has made America strong. It Is this sense of 
local responsibility that will help America 
Tealize the full rewards and potential of the 
future. I come here tonight to salute you, 
to congratulate you, and to commend your 
example of local responsibility to-communi- 
ties throughout the Nation. 

Our strength as a nation—and as the 
center of the free world alllance—depends 
upon the sense of local responsibility which 
freemen in every county, every city, and 
every State manifest through these times 
of trial and peril. Governments at all lev- 
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els—Federal, State, and local—is the creation 
of the people and the servant of the people. 
There is no room for contests and conflicts 
in a struggle for power between the levels of 
government. There is only room for effort 
and assertion on the part of all Americans to 
make our system strong, to make our Nation 
strong, and to make our cause successful. 

We are extending our reach today—we 
are reaching among the stars to touch the 
new frontier of man's experience. That 
longer reach will bring us rewards of which 
we have never dreamed. We shall live a life 
of greater freedom, a life of greater reward, 
a life of greater d this is what we 
all want to have for our children. 


If You Can't Smoke Em, Eat Em 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am inserting an interesting 
article from the Newark Evening News 
concerning the latest invention of Dr. 
Samuel Klein, of Newark, NJ. Dr. 
Klein is service chief, Medical, Health, 
and Special Weapons Division of Civil 
Defense and Disaster Control of the City 
of Newark and is widely known for his 
research in marine foods and cancer 
control: 

[From the Newark Evening News, Feb. 6, 
` 1963] 


Ir You CAN'T SMOKE'EM, EAT'EM—NEWARKER 
DEVELOPS VEGETABLE FILTER CIGARETTE 
(By George Kentera) 

WasHINGTON —"Have an unreal ciga- 
rette—have a Sentry.“ This might well be 
the slogan of Notob Products Co., Inc., of 
New York, which is dedicated to the propo- 
sition that it is truly what’s up front that 
counts—and that what's up front should be, 
not tobacco, but vegetable fibers. 

That's what its new cigarette, Sentry, is 
made of. 

Perhaps because of the New York news- 
paper strike, perhaps because Washington is 
a town where a little fire makes lots of 
Smoke, some of Notob's officers were here 
yesterday afternoon to promote the view 
that vegetable fiber makes the best smoke. 

They listed the inventor of the Sentry 
Process as Samuel Klein, of Newark, chief 
of New Jersey Civil Defense. 

Slight mistake. Klein, who lives at 353 
Hawthorne Avenue, is a pharmacist and 
chemist who is head of the Newark Defense 
Council's Medical and Health Services Di- 
vision and who does independent research 
in marine foods and cancer control. 

The Notob officers—Gerald M. Schafland- 
er, president; John Dillon, board chairman; 
Mark Lane, a former New York assembly- 
man, legal counsel—weren't ready to say 
What kind of vegetable fibers were in Sentry. 
They don't want the tobacco industry to 
find out yet, they said. 

But they emphasized what Sentry did not 
contain. “* * * no nicotine, coumarine, 
glycerine, arsenic or other poisons common 
in all cigarettes,” said Dillon. 

Lane said the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has banned the use of coumarine, an 
extremely dangerous poison, in food. He 
added that cigarettes contain more nicotine 
than the limit allowed in the treatment of 
Cats and dogs. 
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And he that amend the 
food and drug laws so that all materials used 
in smoking would come under FDA juris- 
diction so the Government would have au- 
thority to halt indicated abuses. 

Schaflander, one-time account executive in 
the tobacco cigarette field, stressed recent 
statistical evidence indicating a link be- 
tween the smoking of cigarette tobacco and 
the rise in heart and cardiovascular disease. 

He said Notob believed all smoking was 
harmful, but that Sentry is less dangerous, 
less harmful, and that the public should 
have the right to accept or reject the new 
product in the marketplace. 

Production of Sentry began Friday, he 
said, in New York; test marketing will begin 
soon, with national distribution due in 
March, Sentry will be a few pennies higher 
than tobacco brands, Schaflander said. 

Schaflander was also president of Bantob- 
Products, producers of the first no-tobacco 
cigarette, that he says was forced into bank- 
ruptcy in 1960. The Notob officials say 
Sentry is an improved product, that tastes as 
good as a smoke should to 90 percent of 
smokers. 


Self-Help, Inc.: An Important Answer 
to Present World Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
when I was in Iowa last fall, I had the 
opportunity to learn more about a type 
of foreign aid program which should be 
encouraged because it is based on the 
American principle of helping people 
help themselves. I am referring to 
Self-Help, Inc., a unique, practical plan 
for making dependable farm and indus- 
trial machinery available to emerging 
areas of the world at prices these people 
can afford to pay. 

Mr. Bert Derry, general manager, 
French and Hecht Division, Kelsey- 
Hayes Co., Davenport, Iowa, a member 
of the board of trustees, briefed me on 
this nonprofit organization and its plans 
when I was in Iowa. After I returned 
to Washington for the new session, I 
met with Mr. John William Baccarini, 
executive director, of Self-Help, Inc., and 
learned more about the implementation 
of Self-Help’s plans. 

This week at the Department of Com- 
merce’s Trade Fair in Bangkok, Thai- 
land, one of the tractors designed and 
built by Self-Help, Inc., will be on dis- 
play along with other agricultural equip- 
ment suited for small southeast Asia 
farms. 

It is appropriate, therefore, that I 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
a fuller explanation ef what Self-Help, 
Inc., is; who the people are who guide its 
destiny; and an outline of its goals. I 
also wish to include an Associated Press 
story about the new tractor which has 
been developed. This appeared in the 
February 28 issue of the Cedar Rapids 
(Towa) Gazette. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
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include this material in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, as follows: 
SELF-HELP, Inc. 

Self-Help, Inc., of Waverly, Iowa, is a non- 
profit, private organization, designed to make 
dependable farm and industrial machinery 
available to emerging areas of the world at 
prices these people can afford to pay, The 
organization was initiated In 1950 to provide 
an avenue for helping farmers to improve 
their food-producing capacities, but since 
has expanded to include industrial and shop 
equipment. 

Founded by Vern L. Schield, Iowa farmer 
and industrialist, Self-Help started by send- 
ing a few low-cost, rebuilt tractors, plows, 
cultivators, etc., to agricultural missionaries 
throughout the world, who were in a position 
to demonstrate what the equipment could 
do. The results were remarkable—so re- 
markable that an increasing number of im- 
plements were shipped abroad. In the last 
year, nearly a quarter million dollars worth 
of equipment was shipped to some 23 nations 
at approximately one-fifth to one-third its 
actual value. 

Where corn yields ‘were 9 to 12 bushels 
per acre, they are now 60 bushels to the 
acre. A small grinder does in 20 minutes 
what it formerly took a native woman 2 
weeks to accomplish, Where a number of 
native women farmed small, garden-sized 
plots, a cooperative farm field of several acres 
is now operated by native men—with Self- 
Help machinery. A farm in South America 
is now grossing $40,000 annually—thanks to 
Self-Help equipment. Reports such as these 
are coming in from all over the world. 

“The underdeveloped areas need all kinds 
of power equipment—tractors, combines, 
plows, feed grinders, ensilage cutters, 
planters, etc., according to Schield. In the 
United States today, there exists not only a 
surplus of grain, but also a surplus of agri- 
cultural implements, not being used, rusting 
on the dealer lots and in the farm fields. 
Self-Help collects, rebuilds, and adapts the 
equipment for service overseas. After Self- 
Help has completely rebuilt the equipment 
(it is In good-as-new condition before send- 
ing out), it is shipped to institutions, indi- 
viduals, and farmers’ cooperatives in many 
countries. Those recelving the equipment 
are asked to pay a token price only and when- 
ever necessary, a pay-as-you-work plan is 
provided so that time is given to get pro- 
duction started. (Self-Help feels this method 
to be better than handouts which tend to 
have a pauperizing effect.) 

Self-Help operates in only those areas 
where people are too poor to buy new Ameri- 
can-made machinery. The program does not 
compete with manufacturers and dealers who 
sell equipment abroad. In fact, most of 
them like and agree with the idea. They 
are the first to admit that our American- 
made machinery is too expensive and too 
advanced for use in these nations at the 
present time. Self-Help, by selling the ma- 
chinery at prices these people can afford to 
pay, is giving them a start toward develop- 
ing an economy, becoming more self-sufi- 
cient, and eventually they will be in a posi- 
tion to buy the new American-made 
products. 

One of the chief assets of the program 
is its timeliness (What better way can we 
teach democracy in emerging nations than 
to help these people to help themselves? 
What better way can we fight communism 
than to make these people capitalists?) 
Also, it Is beautifully practical (with hunger 
being the biggest problem facing large por- 
tions of the earth's people, the use of this 
machinery increases food production). We 
can send shipload after shipload of surplus 
food and it will solve their current problem— 
that of filling thelr bellies—but until we 
help them to help themselves, we haven't 


made any real progress. 
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Self-Help is completely outside of govern- 
ment sponsorship or influence. Its big job 
is to help emerging nations to become self- 
sufficient. It is a program that draws on 
American resources of know-how and fi- 
nances. It is providing an avenue for U.S. 
industrialists, businessmen, farmers, civic 
groups, and church lay organizations to carry 
American type democracy and free enter- 
prise to the people who seem most apt to 
slip into Communist idealogy. 

Founder, Vern L. Schield. 

Executive director, John Wm. Baccarini. 

Secretary, Mrs. Donis Lashbrook. 

Board of trustees: 

Roger Burgess, associate general secretar 
of the General Board of Christian Social Con- 
cerns of the Methodist Church, Washington, 
D.C. 

Father Paul Bussard, publisher, the Catho- 
lic Digest, 44 East 53d Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

Howard A. Cowden, management con- 
sultant, Nationwide Insurance Cos., 1204 
Commerce Trust Building, Kansas City, Mo.; 
member board of directors, Cooperative 
League of the U.S.A. 

Bert Derry, general manager, French and 
Hecht Division, Kelsey-Hayes Co., Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

Murlin Hansel, pastor, Congregational 
Church, Edgewood, Iowa. (Works closely 
with agricultural missions in Ecuador, South 
America.) 

J. L. Jewell, comptroller, Schield Bantam 
Co., Waverly, Iowa. 

W. J. Kortesmaki, State department of ed- 
ucation, vocational education section; State 
executive secretary, Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica, St. Paul. 

Eugene Reynolds, office manager, State of 
Illinois School Building Commission, 906 
Alann Drive, Joliet, Ill. 

W. L. Schield, vice chairman of the board 
in charge of expansion of business into for- 
eign countries and product diversification, 
Schield Bantam Co., Waverly, Iowa, 

Vern L. Schield, chairman of the board, 
Schield Bantam Co. 

New Tracror Is MADE ror FOREIGN Arp 

Waverty.—A tiny, low-cost agricultural 
tractor, which cOuld become the backbone of 
a unique Iowa private enterprise foreign aid 
program, will be unveiled in Barigkok, Thai- 
land, March 5. 

Self-Help, Inc., of Waverly, a private, non- 
profit organization dedicated to upgrading 
agriculture in underdeveloped countries, has 
shipped a complete tractor and equipment 
to the U.S. Department of Commerce Trade 
Fair in Bangkok. 

The fair, which will run from March 5 
through April 12, will include displays of a 
wide variety of agricultural equipment sulted 
for small southeast Asia farms. 

THE 12-YEAR-OLD PROGRAM 

Display of the new G-9 tractor and equip- 
ment at the Asian trade fair is one of many 
moves which have been made in recent 
months to spread the word about the Waver- 
ly based program for foreign development. 

The program, started 12 years ago by In- 
dustrialist Vern Schield, of Waverly, is de- 
veloping on a number of fronts to meet the 
growing demand for reconditioned farm ma- 
chinery in foreign countries. 

Schield, chairman of the board and 
founder of the Schield Bantam Co. here, 
started Self-Help as a private program. He 
collected obsolete but still useful farm ma- 
chinery from Waverly area farmers, recon- 
ditioned it and sold it at cost to mission 
stations overseas to help mechanize their 
agriculture. 

FFA CHAPTERS HELP 

As the idea of a foreign aid program 
spread. Schield took steps to strengthen the 
program. 

Efforts to strengthen the source of supply 
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for the used machinery as well as broaden- 
ing the reconditioning facilities of the pro- 
gram have been made. 

Key to this part of the program has been 
the enlisting of help from Future Farmers 
of America groups in Iowa and Minnesota, 

Self-Help machinery is offered to the 
farmers overseas at cost. Thus, if a farmer 
or a group of farmers wants a tractor, Self- 
Help will find one, recondition it, pack it, 
ship it, and then charge only what the 
tractor is worth. 

The cost of shipping, conditioning, and 
also administrative charges are paid out of 
other Self-Help funds, 


SIMPLE TRACTOR 


The new nine-horsepower G-9 tractor 
with equipment was especially designed by 
Schield. He developed the tractor with the 
idea of making it simple and small, yet 
powerful enough to bring truly meachan- 
ized agriculture to the backward small 
farms. . 

Self-Help officials are offering the tractor, 
a one-bottom plow, a feed grinder, cultiva- 
tor, and heavy-duty harrow for the low cost 
of $675, delivered to the port of destination. 

While emphasis is on collecting, recon- 
ditioning, and shipping machinery, the Self- 
Help officials are looking for financial sup- 
port to defray administrative and shipping 
costs and keep the price charged to farmers 
in foreign countries as low as possible. 


Taxes and Charity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


O OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
midst of general concern over some of 
the Kennedy tax proposals, some have 
met with more opposition than others, 
Specifically, the 5 percent floor on item- 
ized deductions has justifiably generated 
fear for the future of the country’s far- 
flung charitable, religious, and educa- 
tional programs. Organizations which 
engage in these activities feel that this 
proposal in the President’s tax message 


Will discourage private contributions and 


encourage the Federal Government to 
expand further in these areas. 

The following editorial from the Find- 
lay, Ohio, Republican Courier expresses 
briefly and clearly the sentiment of an 
important section of rural America: 

TAXES AND CHARITY 


The new Federal tax proposals deal a 
harsh blow at charity. They substantially 
reduce the amount of tax deductions that 
can be taken for contributions to educa- 
tional, religious, health, and charity causes. 

The United Community Funds and Coun- 
cils of America, the day after the tax plan 
went to the Congress, sent out an analysis of 
this aspect of the program. It sald in part: 

“Any proposal to change the contribution 
deductibility feature in the present law is 
dangerous in that it could invite further 
changes which might do great damage to the 
country’s voluntary system of health, wel- 
fare, education, religious, and cultural or- 
ganizations. This could result in an im- 
pairment or diminishing of the significance 
of contribution deductibility in the American 
scheme of things or lessen the incentives 
to giving. 
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“Therefore, it must be approached with 
the greatest of care. It should be remem- 
bered that contribution deductibility is one 
of the few practical means by which the Fed- 
eral Government can express its approval of 
the voluntary activity of citizens in behalf of 
health, education, community welfare, etc.; 
that voluntary effort relieves the burdens of 
government at all levels; and that many 
services dependent on contributions are of 
such a character that they could neither be 
operated by Government nor subsidized by 
the State in any other manner than through 
contribution deductibility because of the 
doctrine of separation of church and state.” 

The new tax proposals lump charity con- 
tributions with all other deductibles, such as 
interest, the United Community Funds and 
Councils of America, discussing this phase 
of the suggested program, gays it is cause for 
much concern because it has many dangers. 
Recognition of the unique qualities of con- 
tribution deductibility will be lost by being 
packaged with all other types of deductible 
items. 

“The expression closing tax loopholes.““ 
says the organization “has come into general 
use in connection with tax reform efforts. 
Packaging contribution deductibility with 
other deductibles having differing qualities, 
carries the implication that it, too, is a 
loophole.” 

The real scheme back of the whole thing 
could well be the forerunner of a power- 
drunk desire to put everything in the Nation 
on a compulsory basis, run from and by 
Washington. We want no part of such an 
idea and the sooner Congress discards the 
matter the better. 

It is no wonder that the whole tax pro- 
gram as presented to Congress is in deep 
trouble, as even its strongest proponents 
now admit. 


The 1963 Legislative Program of Af- 
filiated Young Democrats of New 
York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY -7 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, the Af- 
filiated Young Democrats are a progres- 
sive and vital force in the political life 
of New York State and I am pleased to 
insert in the Recorp their 1963 legisla- 
tive program: 

Tue New YORK STATE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

FOR 1963 OF THE AFFILIATED YOUNG DEMO- 

CRATS OF NEW YORK 


The statewide Legislative Committee of 
the Affiliated Young Democrats of New York 
unanimously endorsed the following legis- 
lation which they will recommend to the 
State legislature: ; 

“Outlaw boxing in New York State; con- 
tinue court reform upstate as to the city, 
town, and village courts; train and find em- 
ployment for workers displaced by automa- 
tion; establish State narcotics agency; new 
State space and science college; presidential 
preference primaries; Federal Government 
take over jurisdiction of New York State 
Civil Defense Administration and of all 
States; change Condon-Wadlen Act; more 
middle-income housing; adequately paid 
teachers with program to attract people to 
teaching profession; protection for migrant 
labor workers. 
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“Tax incentive to attract new industries to 
the State; change election law by doing away 
with names on petitions, and allow candi- 
Gates to run in their party primary by paying 
a filing fee and bond for character, to in- 
crease participation in party primaries; ex- 
pand rehabilitation program for young peo- 
ple in correctional institutions; primary 
election for all State offices; State legisiative 
reapportionment based upon citizen popula- 
tion; permanent primary day in June; in- 
crease State ald for education as to fair share 
of the taxes by the residues; free tuition at 
city colleges; right to vote at 18 years. 

“State build upstate rehabilitation camps 
for dope victims; fair sabbath law in New 
York City; off-track betting by a referen- 
dum; research study to curtail the pollution 
of air and water; raise age to 21 
years; more stringent penalties to dispensers 
of narcotics; State bonus of Korean veterans; 
racial discriminations be extended to all 
multiple dwellings and one- or two-family 
houses throughout State. 

“More State aid for public health centers; 
repeal law creating East Hudson Parkway: 
examinations be given every 10 years for all 
motor vehicle operators; change election law 
to live in county 30 days and not 4 months; 
establish State commission of recreation; 
mandatory sentence of 20 years for nonaddict 
pushers in illegal sale of narcotics for profit; 
mandatory 5-year sentence for carrying knife 
for improper purposes; mandatory 10-year 
sentence using knife in any crime of vio- 
lence; better nursing home care for aged, 
with more help given to the handicapped and 
retarded in State; more State scholarships 
with more assistance to the gifted students. 

“Domestic Peace Corps; toughening first 
and second degree rape laws; recodification 
of the criminal statutes to curb juvenile 
delinquency; study laws to unify the Federal 
and State laws with less entanglement; in- 
stall device in automobiles to control auto 
exhaust gas; amend State election law to 
provide for part-time off for voting; urge 
State legislature to ratify the 15th amend- 
ment, and advocate a printed record be pub- 
lished and made available to the public of 
full proceedings of State legislature.” 

The above legislation wili be introduced in 
the State Legislature in January 1963 by our 
14 members in the State senate and 29 in 
State assembly, with Alleen B. Ryan, of the 
Bronx, chairman in the assembly, and Samuel 
L. Greenberg, of Brooklyn, chairman in the 
senate. 

Harold R, Moskovit, State President of the 
Affiliated Young Democrats of New York 
presided. 


Behind the Hikes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr, NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, Charles 
W. Bailey, Washington staff correspond- 
ent for the Minneapolis Tribune, in a re- 
cent article drew an interesting appraisal 
of the 50-mile hikes encouraged by the 
present administration. Mr. Bailey, it 
will be remembered, is coauthor of the 
book “Seven Days in May,” which has 
found popularity in this country. I 
would like to call my colleagues’ atten- 
tion to the Bailey article which appeared 
in the February 18 issue of the Tribune, 
and ask that it be reprinted in today’s 
RECORD: 
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ALL THis Hrermvc Is THE RESULT or FIVE 
CAPITAL BLUNDERS 
(By Charles W. Bailey) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Serious students of his- 
tory probably will overlook it, but the brief 
crisis over the 50-mile hike tells a lot about 
the Kennedy administration, 

It flashed across the wintry landscape of 
Washington like a comet last week, dazzling 
but short lived. leaving blistered feet, bruised 
egos, and a shower of bad jokes in its wake. 

In many respects, the hiking crisis parallels 
the Canadian crisis, Both began with ad- 
ministration statements being issued with- 
out full checking and clearance, Both pro- 
duced results beyond the wildest nightmares 
of those who made the statements. Both 
wound up embarrassing the officials involved. 

It is true that onè of these crises brought 
about the fall of a government, while the 
other brought down nothing more than a few 
arches. But the basic elements—ill-consid- 
ered statements, misunderstandings, hastily 
designed policy expedients, chain reaction re- 
percussions—were markedly similar. 

Perhaps the most serious failure of gov- 
ernmentai machinery came at the very start. 
The commandant of the Marine Corps, clean- 
ing out his old files, came across a half-cen- 
tury-old order from President Theodore 
Roosevelt directing Marine officers to be- 
come proficient in long-distance walking. 

His mistake was in sending it on to Pres- 
ident Kennedy as a curiosity. Everyone in 
town ought to know by now that it is dan- 
gerous to send historical curiosities to Mr. 
Kennedy. 

Mistake No. 2 was made by the Chief Execu- 
tive, who obviously read the old order hastily 
and acted without proper background brief- 
ing or policy staffing. - 

He fired it right back to the commandant, 
saying it was a fine and wondering 
if Marines could do as well today. It is al- 
ways a mistake to t to a Marine that 
he may not be one of the old breed, es- 
pecially when the Marine you tell it to can 
order out the whole corps to prove you 
wrong. 

Mr. Kennedy's second mistake was in 
bringing Pierre Salinger, his press secre- 
tary, into the inner circle of policymakers 
who had knowledge of the matter. 

The President, obviously failing to real- 
ize that Salinger is almost as eager to get 
himself into the public eye as he is to pub- 
licize his boss, told his press secretary 
the whole story. 

Salinger proceeded to commit a fourth er- 

ror. He not only leaked the whole thing 
to the papers, but went on impetuously in 
an obviously ill-considered statement to say 
he'd try too. 
"s error, in fact, was a double one. 
Not only did he let himself in for an inevi- 
table loss of face—those who know him best 
never allowed themselves to think he would 
actually walk anywhere—but he also got 
Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy into 
the act. 

Bobby, who is congenitally incapable of 
admitting that he cannot do anything that 
anyone else can do and then some, leaped 
into his high shoes, called in his own flacks 
and took off. 

In so doing, Bobby made another mis- 
take—and one that is typical of this admin- 
istration. When a Kennedy does something, 
he really does it. It mattered not to him 
that the original order was aimed at pro- 
ducing marines who could carry heavy loads 
and live off the country while covering 
ground at a reasonable pace for several days. 

All that Bobby saw was the part about 
walking 50 miles. Toa Kennedy, that means 
do it now, at high speed, and all at once, and 
never mind the fine print. That's the way 
he did it, leaving his reluctant comrades 
scattered along the way to Camp David, Md. 
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This series of blunders produced utter 
chaos. Men, women, and children, heedless 
of their physical conditions, jumped out of 
their TV lounges and took to the hills. It 
will be months, perhaps years, before the full 
extent of the damage to the Nation’s health 
and welfare can be accurately measured. 

The end result, of course, was public hu- 
miliation for Salinger. He had to be sacri- 
ficed, much as Nikita Khrushchey had to sac- 
rifice the prestige of Fidel Castro last Oc- 
tober. 

Backing down when he stood toe-to-toe 
with challenge would have been bad enough, 
but events conspired to make Pierre look 
even worse. Seven congressional secretaries, 
all female, had announced they would match 
him stride for stride—and they went walking 
anyway. 

One of them even went so far as to cut 
her foot at the start of the hike, and then 
stick it out to the end, 32 miles away, regard- 
less of pain, suffering, and band-aids. 

It is surely to be hoped that out of the 
debacle some hard lessons may be learned by 
the administration. Certainly its prestige is 
not enhanced by this sort of thing. Further- 
more, Nelson Rockefeller looks like a pretty 
good long-haul hiker himself, 


How To Deal With Soviet Cuba Short of 
War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS z 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record I am inserting an editorial from 
the March 8, 1963, Life magazine which 
discusses the problem of Cuba and places 
special emphasis on the dangers of 
communism spreading from Cuba to 
South America, 

The editorial states that President 
Kennedy’s negotiations could seem more 
serious if “he took steps to put more pres- 
sure on the already chaotic Cuban 
economy, make its support more expen- 
sive to the Russians, and ultimately make 
that support impossible.” 

In this connection I refer the Members 
of the House to my remarks on Monday, 
March 4 when I introduced House 
Resolution 277, urging a study, by the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, of 
the advisability of denying the use of 
the Panama Canal to all vessels trading 
with Cuba. 

The above-mentioned editorial follows: 
How To Dea Wire Soviet Cusa SHORT OF 
War 

The recent freak attack by Cuban Migs 
on a flagless American shrimp boat elicited 
a prompt order from President Kennedy; 
next time our jet fighters will shoot back. 
But this is no answer to the question that 
Senators KEATING, COOPER, STENNIS, RUSSELL, 
and other critics and doubters of the ad- 
ministration’s Cuban policy keep asking: 
Why should there be any Migs in Cuba at 
all, not to mention some 17,000 Russian 
troops, more than 500 antiaircraft missiles, 
and huge quantities of other Soviet arma- 
ments? They want to know why the ad- 
ministration continues to downgrade the im- 
portance of these Soviet arms and whether 
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it really has an adequate plan to get rid of 
them. 

More and more of our Latin allies are 
asking the same question and, in marked 
contrast to their ambivalence toward Castro 
a year ago, they are now actually ahead of 
Washington in wanting action on Cuba. Be- 
fore the Organization of American States, 
the Guatemalan Foreign Minister last week 
demanded a stronger application of the 
Monroe Doctrine. President Betancourt of 
Venezuela, in his recent visit said the OAS 
“should tighten the ring around Cuba, iso- 
lating her completely,” and also “stimulate 
democratic resistance within Cuba.” OAS 
Council Chairman Facio of Costa Rica echoes 
him. An OAS committee has just issued 
a blunt report on Castro's methods of ex- 
porting communism, urging members to take 
much stronger defensive measures. The 
Peruvian Ambassador predicts OAS unanim- 
ity behind any US-led action against 

Cuba—specifically a blockade. 

In his private exchanges with Khru- 
shchev, Kennedy may be assumed to be prod- 
ding for removal of the Russian troops, and 
he has Ambassador Dobrynin's promise that 
“several thousand” will withdraw by March 
15. But Kennedy still postpones action. He 
continues to insist on an unreal distinction 
between offensive and defensive Soviet wea- 
pons and he asks his critics not to rock the 
boat or, as Ambassador Stevenson put it, 
“make it too embarrassing for him [Khru- 
shchev] to back down again.” Why should 
we be so tender about Khrushchey’s face? 
Sometimes critics are asked how they would 
handle Cuba; but when Senator KEATING 
came up with a long list of steps, none of 
them military, the President asked him not 
to make these public. 

Meanwhile the Russians, for all we know 
in the absence of on-site inspection, may be 
(as Senators Cooper and STENNIS suspect) 
increasing instead of reducing their mili- 
tary strength in Cuba. They are certainly 
adding to Castro’s strength. One does not 
have to be a warmonger to demand more ac- 
tion. Kennedy's negotiations do not ex- 
haust our peaceful remedies for the out- 
rageous Russian presence in Cuba. Indeed 
. the negotiations would seem much more seri- 
ous on Kennedy’s part, not only to his critics 
but to Khrushchev, if he took steps to put 
more pressure on the already chaotic Cuban 
economy, make its support (already at least 
$1 million a day) more expensive to the Rus- 
sians, and ultimately make that support im- 
possible. 

For example: US. vessels have long been 
forbidden to carry strategic goods to Cuba, 
and U.S. Government-financed cargoes are 
now refused to foreign ships that continue 
trading with Cuba. That is not enough. 
The United States could strengthen its par- 
tial quarantine by forbidding our ports en- 
tirely to these foreign vessels. A further step 
would be to revive and extend the October 
quarantine against Soviet vessels bearing 
arms to Cuba, This might involve us in 
boarding and inspection. A later step would 
be to expand the quarantine to any and all 
tankers, including Soviet tankers. Without 
Soviet oll, the Castro economy would grind 
to a halt in a few weeks. 

Other measures may have to be taken 
against Castro. But the first task is to get 
the Russians and their massive armaments 
out of Cuba. In a speech in Houston last 
week Secretary Rusk said: “Fortunately, 
there is unanimity in the hemisphere on the 
must crucial matters * * * a Soviet military 
presence on that island cannot be accepted.” 
It is time for deeds as well as negotiations to 
prove that we mean that, 
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Practical Physical Protection of Electrical 
Systems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
from the day the nuclear age was ush- 
ered in nearly 18 years ago there have 
been many plans and panaceas, little 
hope, and much defeatism, and much too 
little cool, calm, and realistic judgment 
about how man must adapt himself to 
the nuclear environment of the 20th cen- 
tury. An occasional breath of fresh air 
clears the atmosphere. This was the 
case on January 30 of this year when Mr. 
Robert L. Corsbie, AJ. A., addressed the 
winter general meeting of the Institute 
of Electrical and Electronic Engineers 
in New York. His topic was “Practical 
Physical Protection of Electrical Sys- 
tems’’—used for industrial and commer- 
cial power—a subject of great interest 
to me and of the utmost importance to 
all of us, as the remarks have application 
far beyond the field of electrical power. 
Mr, Corsbie, one of the world’s foremost 
experts in the field of the effects of nu- 
clear explosion on man and structures, 
is a member of the New York firm of 
Rose, Beaton, & Corsbie and a consultant 
to the Atomic Energy Commission. He 
was formerly Director of Civil Effects 
Tests and Operations and Chief of the 
Civil Effects Branch of the Division of 
Biology and Medicine of the Atomic 
Energy Commission where he was author 
or participant in the preparation of more 
than 200 weapons effects reports during 
the firing of more than 100 nuclear 
devices. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include his address, as follows: 
PRACTICAL PHYSICAL PROTECTION OF ELECTRICAL 

SYSTEMS 
(By Robert L. Corsbie) 

I am pleased to participate in this discus- 
sion of industrial and commercial power sys- 
tems during and following a national or re- 
gional disaster, and to exchange thoughts 
on protection against the effects of nuclear 
reactions, with particular reference to the 
hazards accompanying and following the ex- 
plosion of nuclear weapons. 

The atomic bursts in 1945 over the Jap- 
anese cities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
greatly complicated the professional lives of 
those who influence and control man's phys- 
ical ‘environment. The Instantaneous de- 
struction of these cities, with populations 
of 200,000 and more, by airburst bombs of 
about 20-klloton energy release, brought 
into sharp focus the interrelationship of the 
physical parts of cities, their buildings, and 
bridges, electrical generating and distribut- 
ing systems, communications, water supply, 
sanitation, and transportation. 

The unbelievable and unpredicted damage 
from the nuclear blast, thermal, and ioniz- 
ing radiation, placed new demands upon 
architects and engineers. Since that day, 
they have the responsibility for designing 
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structures and supporting systems of bal- 
anced strength consistent in resistance to 
survive an assumed level of nuclear effects, 
as well as the effects of winds, floods, earth- 
quakes, and other natural disasters. 

Seventeen years ago this month I was in 
Fort Belvoir, 18 miles from Washington, D.C., 
preparing and editing the physical damage 
report of these 1945 atomic detonations over 
Japan. The damage caused to utility power- 
lines, communications centers, telephone 
and telegraph lines above and below the sur- 
face, power stations, transformers, etc., was 
evaluated, extrapolated to our own cities, and 
published, principally in the 1950 Effects of 
Atomic Bombs.“ 

Eight years ago this month I was at the 
Atomic Energy Commission's Nevada test site 
working feverishly in preparation for the 
1955 weapons tests series called Operation 
Teapot. My position was that of director, 
civil effects test group, one of the four major 
organizations engaged in field experiments 
and evaluations at that time. Within the 
civil effects program were those projects 
oriented predominantly toward civil require- 
ments for effects information, which we dis- 
tinguish from military effects and weapons 
development needs. 

Of especial interest to electrical and elec- 
tronics engineers—and to many others—were 
two projects: One, sponsored by the Edison 
Electric Institute and associated companies, 
and under Project Officer Ralph V. H. Wood, 
of the Philadelphia Electric Co., sought in- 
formation on the relative vulnerability of 
electric transmission substations and dis- 
tribution systems compared to that of the 
homes and factories they serve. The other, 
sponsored by the Radio-Electronics-Tele- 
vision Manufacturers’ Association and mem- 
ber companies, and under the direction of 
Project Officer Raymond H. Williamson, of 
General Electric, sought information on the 
effects of a nuclear explosion on typical 
communications equipment, Both projects 
participated in a detonation which occurred 
on May 5, 1955, and both projects obtained 
valuable and useful data which have been 
reported in the unclassified literature. It 
is safe to say that our confidence in electrical 
systems and in communications equipment 
rose when we surveyed the results of the 
shot. 

If you will think back to 1955 for a 
moment, you may reach the conclusion that 
the only thing in the world that hasn't 
changed is the Volkswagen. They are 
others, of course; we all realize, however, 
that the last 8 years have been dynamic 
years. 

During the 1955 tests In Nevada we were 
concerned with the response of various items, 
in addition to electrical and communications 
systems, to the effects of a device having an 
energy release comparable to 29 kilotons; 
i.e., 29,000 tons of TNT. Today, the ad- 
vances in weaponry require that we con- 
sider defensive measures against explosions 
in the megaton range; ie., comparable to 
millions of tons of TNT. 

Changes in the delivery systems have 
required that we shift our focus from de- 
livery by the manned bomber to delivery 
by manned bombers and high-velocity mis- 
siles. While the yields have been going up, 
the delivery times—and thus the warning 


times—have been contracting. 


Fortunately, the picture is not entirely one 
of foreboding, because the active defenses 
of the United States have been enhanced. 
Nevertheless, in the summation, the threat 
we face today is far more serious than the 
threat we faced 8 years ago. 

The prospects of facing this threat are less 
terrifying if one understands that: 
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All the effects of a nuclear explosion do 
not occur at the same time; 

The relative hazards vary with the yields 
of the weapons; 

No single condition of burst can maximize 
all the effects; and 

The casualties will be fewer than esti- 
mated. 

Since the effects of a nuclear explosion 
vary with the condition of burst, it is un- 
realistic not to talk about all the effects and 
all the protective measures. There have been 
times, such as now, when there appears to be 
an unwise preoccupation with the hazards 
of fallout. The only nuclear bombs used in 
war were airburst, and produced combined 
blast, burn, and radiation injuries. There 
were no fallout casualties in Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. Ground burst nuclear weapons 
sacrifice 40 percent of burst energy to the 
ground and maximize only fallout. At op- 
timum height of burst, the ranges of blast 
and thermal effects of nuclear explosions are 
significantly increased. If our people were 
all assured of fallout shelter, I doubt that 
the enemy would hesitate to select a condi- 
tion of burst to maximize the immediate 
effects of blast and thermal. 

What can we say about physical damage 
versus environmental blast and thermal ef- 
fects? Inside the range at which 30 pounds 
per square inch would occur, say about a 
mile from a megaton explosion, we should 
expect to find complete destruction of build- 
ings, except those which are specially con- 
structed. Out to the 5 pounds per square 
inch line and perhaps somewhat beyond, in 
the event of megaton bursts, we should 


expect to find wooden and brick buildings de-_ 


stroyed. Aboveground structures and com- 
mercial electrical and communication facili- 
ties will be severely damaged in the 6 and 
10 pounds per square inch ranges. 

Underground conduit pipelines for gas, 
water, and other gases and fluids are quite 
well protected; however, the service connec- 
tions are usually inflexible and breaks can 
be expected to occur in profusion at the 
points where service lines enter buildings. 
Severe blast to mobile equipment 
can occur in the 5 to 7 pounds per square 
inch range, and they may be overturned at 
lower pressures. 

Superimposed upon the blast damage, or 
compounding it, may be damage from fires. 
Under certain conditions, small fires may be- 
come mass fires which consume all com- 
bustible material. However, conflagrations 
and fire storms are improbable under most 
conditions of weather and bullt upness. As- 
suming that we are optimistic about our 
chances, there is a wide range of actions 
which we can take. They range from doing 
nothing, or almost nothing, thus putting 
ourselves in the hands of Lady Luck,” to 
the type of protective construction (actu- 
ally they are protective systems), which 
goes into hardened missile sites and other 
military defense installations. If you could 
put your plant inside a nuclear submarine, 
you would have it made, barring unbe- 
lievably hard luck. 

But, the fact of the matter is, you cannot 
put an electric utility er a steam-generating 
plant or a telephone company central office 
in a submarine prepared to submerge and 
take evasive action at the first hint of 
trouble. 

So, you ask, what will work for the elec- 
trical systems? The answer to the question 
gets us into the first stage of the difficult 
part of the problem. As a starter, you must 
have some definition of the threat, and this 
is not always easy to achieve, because no 
one can forecast with certainty exactly how 
it will happen if it happens. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers 
manual, “Design of Structures To Resist 
Nuclear Weapons Effects,” recommends a 
straight population density approach. Blast 
peak overpressure resistance levels of 100 
pounds per square inch for the heart of 
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population centers of over 200,000 people, 
80 pounds per square inch protection within 
20 miles of such centers, and fallout shelter 
only elsewhere. A Sandia Corp. report con- 
cludes that blast protection should be pro- 
vided if one is located within about 20 
miles plus the circular probable error (CEP) 
from a probable target area assuming a 
10 megaton yield, or 45 miles plus CEP as- 
suming a 100 megaton yield. 

With this sort of guidance, it is possible 
te make assumptions in which we can have 
confidence, even though there is always the 
probability that we may underdesign or over- 
design. In any case, the assumptions will 
very likely be as good as, or better than, 
many of the impromptu and informal as- 
sumptions we use to guide our lives and 
businesses. 

There is another very important considera- 
tion which goes into the making of a deci- 
sion as to the degree of hardening or pro- 
tection. It is money, and, if there is a 
moment of truth in the conference, it comes 
when someone asks: “How much can we 
afford to put into protective measures?” In- 
deed, this difficult question has plagued the 
civil system of defense since the beginning. 
Unless an organization or individual is de- 
termined, very determined, to have protec- 
tion, the question is hard to answer. 

One approach is to think of these prob- 
lems in terms of the everyday risks which 
one understands well enough to face daily, 
and, for the most part, to survive. I don’t 
know what risk you took in coming here 
today. You took some, You walked across 
streets, or drove a car, or you came by taxi- 
cab or by bus, or by plane, or by boat. So 
one takes risks every day to live on the 
ground, under the ground, and in the air. 
There is a risk in hurricanes, tornados, floods, 
and other natural disasters. In my assess- 
ment of the risks associated with enemy 
applications of nuclear energy, I conclude, 
for example, that 1 pound per square inch 
is no greater risk than driving an automobile. 
One should not drive an automobile unless 
he demonstrates some knowledge of driving. 
A small amount of preparation goes a long 
way to assure, but not guarantee, survival 
of 1 pound per square inch. 

I suggest that you accept the 1 pound per 
square inch risk concept and equate it with 
a 2-4 caf/cm2 thermal effect, which gives a 
red sunburn. This happens to most of us 
several times a year—uncomfortable but not 
disabling. Then equate 2-4 cal/cm2 with a 
radiation dose, say 100 rem bomb radiation, 
and 200 rem fallout radiation. The first 
would be an acute dose and the second a 
fallout dose, taken over a longer period of 
time. 2 

In the light of a war situation, I think that 
these are acceptable risks and manageable 
hazards because they are comparable to 
everyday risks. So I would take all these 
effects and equate them with the hazard of 
going swimming, or fishing in a small boat, 
or going to a party on Saturday night, or 
doing nothing. With such a rationale, there 
is established a direction in which to go— 
for an individual, a corporation, a State, a 
nation. Whatever is done improves one's 
chances. 

But if we have decided on the protection 
we need at a given location, and we have 
the funds, are we at last out of the woods? 
Not quite. We must get someone to design 
the system. Architectural-engineering firms 
in the United States can handle conventional 
powerplants, telephone centers, office build- 
ings, churches, bridges, hospitals, restau- 
rants, supermarkets, and so on, without too 
much difficulty. But when it comes to a 
structure and the supporting utilities and 
services which can survive and protect people 
in a hostile, nuclear environment, we are not 
very well off. 

First of all, there hasn't been much pro- 
tective construction, so the professionals 
haven't had much experience. Second, the 
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people in the drafting room are not equipped 
with the reference materials they need to 
do the job quickly and accurately. We don't 
have the handbooks, and thus every job is a 
special job, requiring more study, more cal- 
culations, and more time. 

The engineering and other professions must 
remedy this. The nation can benefit enor- 
mously by our attention to design and de- 
tails while the plans are still on paper on 
the drafting board. The nuclear age has 
brought the need for materials and designs 
functionally equal to traditional applications, 
and competitive in cost but of great advan- 
tage if we face a nuclear war. 

In addition to doing something about keep- 
ing the people alive, we must think about 
keeping the plant alive. This is particularly 
true if there will be a demand for the prod- 
ucts of the plant before, during, and after 
an attack. Some plants will have to be shut 
down because they cannot run-unattended; 
others cannot be stopped without ruining the 
plant. 

If we are to be a protected people, we shall 
first require an informed people. Through 
your professions and your corporate inter- 
ests, industrial, commercial, investment or- 
ganizations, civic groups, and fraternal asso- 
ciates, as well as through publications, you 
can help. 

This country’s total defense is incomplete 
and meaningless without a reliable and re- 
sponsible organization of professional lead- 
ers to guide and direct our civil system of 
defense. A capability for reprisal alone can- 
not guarantee survival. Of equal importance 
is our ability to recover over the days, 
months, and years following nuclear war. 
This is too important to play by ear. We 
must marshal our professions and combine 
our talents to assist in this gigantic task. 


Ten Years of Effective Community Serv- 
ice by the St. Johnsville Enterprise 
& News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


z Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day one of the outstanding rural 
newspapers in upstate New York, the 
Enterprise & News of St. Johnsville, N.Y., 
marked 10 years of service to the com- 
munity under the present ownership. 

I want to take this opportunity, Mr. 
Speaker, to salute the St. Johnsville En- 
terprise & News and its outstanding edi- 
tor and publisher, Mr. Roger H. Scofield, 
for their outstanding record and wish 
them many, many more years of con- 
tinued service and growth in influence 
and effectiveness. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include at this point an article from the 
February 28 issue of this great news- 
paper, written by Mr. Scofield, summa- 
rizing some of the impressions and 
achievements of this eventual 10-year 
period. 

The article follows: 

From the St. Johnsville (N.Y.) Enterprise & 
News, Feb. 28, 1963] 

ENTERPRISE & News OBSERVES 10 Years UNDER 
PRESENT OWNERSHIP 
(By Roger H. Scofield) 

The “discipline of detail” seems to be the 
theme of our last 10 years of bucking the 
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economic seas of New York State, specifically 
in the village of St. Johnsville, in the pub- 
lishing business. 

It could be called a peculiar choice, for 
someone trained and educated in a field 
where there is security, where one had earned 
tenure as a member of the teaching profes- 
sion, 


In retrospect, a fellow wonders what, after 


all was the nature of the call. Was it a starry 
eyed crusading spirit? Was it an effort to 
make a little more money? Was it a desire 
to be one’s own boss? Was it a desire to be 
heard, after a determination that one had 
something to say? 

The answer we suppose Is yes,“ in part, to 
all these questions, a combination, if you 
will. But we don’t mind admitting they all 
got blurred in the grinding routine and the 
overpowering necessity to eat. 

The plush financial backing we have seen 
in other enterprises just wasn't there. De- 
cisions had to be made early, whether to go 
it big, or go it small, with not much choice at 
that. We chose the latter, naturally, and 
dove in (two former teachers), to become 
habitually smeared with ink up to the el- 
bows, and quite often in places more notice- 
able. 

There were temptations right from the 
start, to go it a little bigger, build a little 
bigger operation, hire more help. There was 
even the occasional giving in to this tempta- 
tion, and the getting of one’s ears pinned 
back, but good. It was like walking a tight 
wire, wishing you had the knowhow to 
expand enough to shake loose from the 
mechanics of the thing and promote it. It 
was a frustrating, yet not at all hopeless 
battle to match the facts of life with earlier 
dreams. There was always hope, even 
though at times it came through quarter inch 
pipelines. 

We had to change our habits, it seemed, by 
the dozens. One of the worst was—we no 
longer had time to talk to people, and we 
knew this is not the. way to serve people. 
This was heartbreaking, especially since it 
was a shocking break with the past. By 
choosing the “shoestring,” low overhead ap- 
proach, impossible accomplishment quotas 
were set, and quite often, met. A little 
more knowhow, both mechanically and 
otherwise, would have saved plenty of ulcer 
building sessions. 

Job printing, at first, was given the cold 
shoulder, based on the theory of “why 
burn over a territory with an inferior prod- 
uct before you know what you're doing, 
when with a little breathing time, you can 
come up with a good product which will 
build business, instead of drive it away?“ 

After 5 years of this sort of “breathing,” 
the Enterprise & News owners figured they 
were ready to supply the area with a good 
brand of job work. Local industry cooper- 
ated and a Heidelberg automatic press, the 
best letter press on the market was pur- 
chased. Still later, in order to produce com- 
plicated forms at a low price, the Enterprise 
& News owners added a Davidson automatic 
photo-offset press. 

In 5 years, job printing at the Enterprise 
& News has jumped from nothing to nearly 

/ one-third of the total gross of the business. 

In 10 years, the total annual gross business 
for the whole operation has more than 
doubled. 

This has been accomplished in part by 
purchase of a larger, newer newspaper press, 
making possible the printing of an eight- 
column paper. Another big factor was moy- 
ing to a new location in the Devendorf 
Building at 53 West Main Street, where ma- 
chinery and equipment were arranged for 
much greater efficiency. 

In the decade preceding the last 10 years, 
pictures in the Enterprise & News were rare, 
although quite good, because previous own- 
ers had good engraving equipment. 
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The present publishers felt the greatest 
impact could be made by ample use of pic- 
tures. Sometimes the ample tried to take 
the place of wise, or good, but the overall 
effect on the reading public was plus, as 
was borne out by a big leap forward in the 
sale of local advertising lineage. This trend 
has never been reversed, as more and more 
local businesses come to see that the Enter- 
prise & News lays heavy emphasis on the 
local scene, whether it be news coverage, 
pictures, or sale of advertising space. $ 

A little over a year ago, the Enterprise & 
News acquired a photolathe, an instrument 
that combines what an electric eye sees“ 
with the capabilities of a precision lathe. 

The local Enterprise & News pictures and 
many of the pictures you see in advertise- 
ments come off this photolathe, in engraving 
form. 

For approximately the last 5 years the En- 
terprise & News has offered a photo service 
to the public. This service has expanded 
steadily. 

In the feld of public service the Enter- 
prise & News has tried to back things which 
could benefit the community. This has in- 
cluded everything from housing projects, to 
municipal marina development, restoration 
of transient camp building, beautification of 
the village, fluoridation of water, reopening 
of the local theater—even the possible com- 
ing of Indians to Klock Park, until the lat- 
ter situation became too ludicrous for fur- 
ther serious comment. 

The Enterprise & News has at times been 
dead wrong in some of its thinking and 
some of its judgments, but it has tried to 
stir people into thinking. It has paid the 
price for its mistakes and filed them for 
future reference. In spite of them it has 
tried for a good batting average, and has 
tried to help. 


The Agency That Isn’t 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
seen a lot of things in Washington in 
my time, but never one to equal the con- 
tents of this editorial from the Chicago 
Sun-Times, which is reprinted as the 
guest editorial in the Decatur Herald, of 
Monday, March 4, 1963. 

Here is a Government agency which 
says that it is the Domestic Peace Corps 
and ready to take your application and 
the Domestic Peace Corps does not exist. 
There may be such a bill on the Hill some 
place; but so far as I know I have not 
heard of it, nor its number, nor have I 
heard that it is set for hearings. Per- 
haps we will hear of it one of these days, 
but I trust in the meantime we will not 


have wasted a lot of money on legisla- - 


tion which has not as yet been enacted. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue AGENCY Tuat Isn’r 

If you should be in Washington with an 
overpowering urge to make a telephone call 
and you should happen to call Dunkirk 2- 
3961 (or you can call from here, the area 
code is 202; it will please Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone) you will be answered by a nice 
feminine voice advising you that you are 
connected with the Domestic Peace Corps. 
Should you ask for employment the pleasant 
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voice will ġell you to fill out Government 
standard form 57, found at any post office, 
and mail it in with a covering letter. The 
man in charge of the Domestic Peace Corps 
is Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy, who 
has two brothers somewhere in Government. 

The strange thing about this telephone call 
is that you are talking to a Government 
agency that will accept your application for 
employment—but the agency does not exist. 
Congress has passed nq, legislation creating a 
Domestic Peace Corps. 

But there it is. As large as life. Staffed 
with 25 people, all of whom are being paid. 
Equipped with telephones, desks, typewriters, 
paper, carbon paper, paperclips, waste 
baskets, in and out baskets and all the other 
necessities of a functioning office. Yet they 
do not exist. Someone is paying for all this. 
Someone is paying the rent on the third floor 
offices of the Domestic Peace Corps at 736 
Jackson Place in Washington, D.C. They 
may may not exist but payrolls are being 
met, fringe benefits honored and vacations 
being earned. And we'll warrant there are 
expense accounts being honored. But the 
Domestic Peace Corps does not exist, as a 
Government agency. 

The Domestic Peace Corps is not an agency 
of the Government; no enabling legislation 
has been offered. But in preparation for the 
day when it is offered there is an office, there 
are people, there is an organization chart, 
there are lobbyist—there is even a public 
relations program in force. 

For an agency of the Government that 
doesn't even exist the Domestic Peace Corps 
shows remarkable signs of life, By the time 
the New Frontier gets around to offering 
legislation to make it legal it may be too 
strong to thwart, too strong to deny. Cer- 
tainly it is a sterling example of New 
Frontier bureaucracy, 


The U.S.S. “Alamo” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr, Speaker, 127 
years ago today the Alamo fell in the bid 
of Texans for their independence. 

One of the participants in that battle 
was Davy Crockett, who was a Member 
of this body from 1827 to 1831 and from 
1833 to 1835, representing the district 
that I now have the honor of represent- 
ing. 
I have the honor also of representing 
the town of Alamo, Tenn., which is the 
county seat of Crockett County, named 
after Davy Crockett. Also the Navy has 
an LSD-33 named the U.S.S. Alamo. 

There appeared in the Crockett Times, 
a fine newspaper, edited by Leslie Sims, 
an outstanding editor of the State of 
Tennessee, on Thursday, February 21, an 
article on the U.S.S. Alamo. This article 
is so outstanding and so well written 
that I feel that it should be brought to 
the attention of this body. 

This article follows: 

U.S.S. “ALAMO” Has Historic TRADITION 

The U.S.S. Alamo (LSD 33), a dock landing 
ship, is named after the famed Alamo Mis- 
sion in Texas. The same mission is the 
namesake of Alamo, Tenn. 

Now revered as the shrine of Texas inde- 
pendence, the Alamo Mission in San Antonio 
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was bullt in 1756. It ceased to function as 
a church in 1793. 

After the Texans declared their independ- 
ence from Mexico in April 1836, the ruins of 
the Alamo became a Texas fortress. James 
Bowie and James W. Fannin, with but 90 
men, put up a herolc fight in October 1836 
to defeat 400 Mexican soldiers who attempted 
to take the Alamo. 

A volunteer of the Texas Army, William 
Barret Travis, with some 200 men was then 
dispatched to hold the mission. An army 
of 5,000 Mexican troops of Gen. Lopez de 
Santa Anna was marching on the fort. 

Famous Indian fighter and former US. 
Representative from Tennessee, David 
Crockett, was one of the defenders. 

The siege of the Alamo started February 
28, 1837. It failed to dislodge the Texans 
until March 6, On that day massive assaults 
were mounted by the Mexican Army. The 
first two waves were turned back. The third, 
an assault force 3,000 strong, swarmed over 
the adobe walls, Travis, Crockett and their 
men stood their ground in furious hand- to- 
hand combat. They were slain to the last 
man. 

Over 600 Mexicans died taking the Alamo. 

“Remember the Alamo,” became the bat- 
tlecry of Gen. Sam Houston’s Texas Repub- 
lican Army. 

The Texas Army defeated Santa Anna in 
the decisive battle for Texas independence at 
San Jacinto April 21, 1837. 

U.S.S. Alamo was built in Pascagoula, Miss. 
Her keel was laid October 11, 1954. She was 
Placed in commission in August 1956, 

She sailed to Norfolk for ammunition and 
then departed for the Pacific on her shake- 
down cruise. In San Diego in October she 
became a unit of Amphibious Group 1 of the 
U.S. Pacific Fleet. 

The Alamo carried cargo-laden amphibious 
craft between the coast and Eniwetok, 
Bikini, Ewajalein, the Marshall Islands, and 
Pearl Harbor. 

In mid-1958, she sailed for her first Far 
East mission at the time of the Formosa 
crisis. She conducted amphibious training 
for Nationalist Chinese naval units in Kao 
Hsuing Harbor, Formosa. 

Since that time she has alternated between 
the Ist Fleet on the west coast and the 7th 
Fleet in the Pacific. 

The Alamo is u 6,880-ton, 510-foot-long 
ship with a beam of 84 feet. She can make 
Speeds of more than 16 knots. 

With her complement of Marine helicop- 
ters and supplies, she is a valuable part of 
the amphibious forces in the Pacific. Her 
helicopters can take part in the Marines 
newly developed “vertical envelopment“ war- 
fare, in which troops and supplies are air- 
lifted behind enemy lines while other troops 
are making a frontal assault on a beach. 

The Alamo’s commanding officer is Capt. 
Thomas A. Turner of Piggott, Ark. 


Poker, Chess, and Strategy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, we all realize these are grave 
times in which we live, but there are 
Occasions, I think, when we might fruit- 
fully divert our gaze to subjects other 
than thermonuclear warfare, economic 
crises, and other melancholy vistas. So 
it is that I commend to you and my col- 
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leagues a recent address entitled “Poker, 
Chess, and Strategy,” delivered before 
the Armed Forces chess awards dinner by 
Dr. Edward L. Katzenbach, Jr., the dis- 
tinguished Deputy Secretary of Defense 
for Education and Manpower Resources. 
Dr. Katzenbach's thesis is that the na- 
tional interest might be better served if 
we devoted ourselves to chess, rather than 
poker, as an indoor pastime thus the 
better to hone our minds to combat the 
machinations of the Soviet Union. Now, 
I fully realize this thesis is open to 
debate, particularly among those hus- 
bands who, from time to time, value a 
night out in exclusively male company. 
Nevertheless, I feel Dr. Katzenbach's re- 
marks might serve to remind us that the 
exercise of the intellect afforded by the 
chessboard can be every bit as exciting 
and rewarding as, say, drawing to an 
inside straight. Dr. Katzenbach's words 
are as follows: 
POKER, CHESS, AND STRATEGY 

(Address by Edward L. Katzenbach, Jr., 

Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for 

Education and Manpower Resources, before 

the Armed Forces chess tournament 

awards dinner, October 20, 1962) 

Every nation has a skeleton in its closet. 
Most nations have a characteristic or two 
which those in other nations dislike. Some 
have faults which they themselves fail to 


recognize. 

The bar sinister on our national escut- 
cheon—I realize that I am talking to men 
who understand and appreciate the symbol- 
ism of heraldry—is that we are and have 
been a nation of poker players, 

Now, no doubt poker has its place. (As a 
politician I must say this.) But its place 
has always escaped me. Of course, the cyni- 
cal might argue that I speak only as a con- 
tinuous and resentful loser. But as every- 
one knows all doctors of philosophy are 
pledged to the sober truth, and as a doctor 
of philosophy I say that my criticism of poker 
is not on a petty personal plane. Nor do I 
take issue with gambling. Rather I believe 
first, that the game has played deuces wild 
with our history; and, second, that the game 
as a whole may have as potentially a dis- 


_ astrous effect on the last half of the 20th 


century as strip poker has on a college 
weekend. 

Consider for one moment the A that 
poker playing has had on the character of 
the Nation. Note on your television sets 
that at the moment of our greatest national 
glory, when the good guys are shooting up 
the bad guys In the West, that the saloons 
in which the bad guys play poker have false 
fronts—ones which make buildings look as 
though they were two stories high when in 
fact they are only one. Besides, this Nation 
originated the “false front” in men's shirt- 
wear, and admitted the front man into the 
ranks of respectable wage earners. Why was 
the false front respectable throughout our 
history? Why is front itself so important? 
The answer, of course, is poker. For the 
essence of the game is front and bluff, with 
some odds thrown in. For those of us for 
whom candor is high in our system of values, 
and mathematics is low on the list of our 
abilities, the game is little better than 
banditry. 

Besides, it is very dangerous in strategic 
terms. 

Let me cite you three reasons. In the first 
Place, poker tends to make one think in 
terms of odds. But when one thinks in 
strategic terms, odds are hardly appropri- 
ate. For example, how would one respond 
to policy considerations which were couched 
in terms of its 3 to 1 A and B will have a 
falling out, or 4 to 1 that the C will have the 
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atomic bomb in 3 years, or 50 to 1 against 
the Canadians attacking the Mexicans or 
vice versa. In the real world, what does one 
do with odds? The odds are, one rejects 
them. 

Second, poker is not a game in which 
one can exercise flexibility. Indeed, it was 
the crass poker player who invented that 
phrase which we hear everywhere and all the 
time—to wit, “put up or shut up.” It does 
not seem to me in a world in which the spec- 
trum of threat is as wide as it is, that one can 
expect any Chief Executive to say blatantly, 
“I'll call you on that one.” This does not 
mean that I am not fully aware that there 
is a time to put up or shut up and to say 
candidly, I call your bluff." But it does 
strike me that a game in which one raises 
the antes or surrenders ones hand is hardly 
applicable to the complexities to the world 
in which we live. 

Third, and finally, poker leads curiously to 
circuitous thinking. And I say with regret 
that this has permeated even the ivory tow- 
ers of my former academic colleagues, You 
know, of course, what I mean by poker 

It starts with an “if,” ends with a 
“then,” and between them alternates pro- 
nouns before the verb “think.” It goes like 
this: “If he thinks that I think that he 
thinks that I think that he thinks, then 
„. Now, if I may say so, without ap- 
pearing unduly rude, this type of thinking 
is not forward looking in international poli- 
tics. Indeed, it reminds me of the dodo bird, 
which, you will remember, thought fiying in 
ever smaller concentric circles was fun, until 
he mysteriously disappeared. 

Now, chess is a rather different matter. A 
jack of hearts has no personality but a 
bishop does. A king of spades is no more a 
king than I am, but a king on a chess board 
is a personage—one who moves slowly and 
deliberately in one direction or another, sel- 
dom making mistakes but with, to be sure, 
no great vigor. His queen, however, ob- 
viously is a prime minister. Her relation- 
ship to him is one frequently encountered 
among both allied nations and Communist 
ones too, for that matter, in which the chief 
of state is a figurehead and the prime min- 
ister, or whatever he may be called, does 
whatever is done. I must admit privately 
that I have always thought that somewhere 
in the earliest history of chess, the word for 
queen and the word for prime minister must 
have been alike or else the originators of the 
great game were not students of the female 
character. Had the queen been a “she” 
they would have empowered her to move 
not only backward and forward but also 
to move, as women and horses so frequently 
do, in two directions at once, like the frisky 
knight. 

Now, certainly I do not claim to be in a 
class with any of you gentlemen, but it re- 
quires very little perception indeed to see 
the relevance of chess to the strategic prob- 
lems of our time; to raising standards of 
living, to guerrilla actions, and to the reso- 
lution of the cold war. Notice that not only 
each of the pleces has characteristics of its 
own, but each gains or loses in strength 
depending upon the confidence of the player 
in the piece and the positions of allied pieces. 
Frankly can you think of anything more 
meaningful than this to a world in which 
the great power groupings have so much to 
gain by winning the confidence and build- 
ing the prospects of the nations? And 
finally, the chess player understands, as we 
all must understand, that there may be tac- 
tical advantages to retreats in secking vic- 
tory. He understands the most important 
factor of all—that a pawn is not something 
to be taken lightly, for the least of the 
powers cannot only get in the way but can 
actually bring about the downfall of figures 
more powerful. I have often wondered who 
the fool was who spoke of a pawn in a de- 
meaning way as the tool of power. 
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Given then, Mr, Chairman, that the play- 
ing of chess is a habit to be cultivated so 
that men's minds can understand the prob- 
lems of their day; and given the further 
fact that the playing of poker instills habits 
of thought which are positively dangerous 
for the national well-being, I hereby move 
that in the interest of national welfare the 
latter be banned and the former instituted 
as part of the instruction in each first grade 
in the Nation. 


Rich Indonesia in Deep Trouble 
Economically 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, Indo- 
nesia, despite being one of the richest 
countries in the world in natural re- 
sources, is in deep economic trouble. 


In a thoughtful article, which appeared 
in the Washington Post on March 3, 
Chalmers Roberts has discussed this 
trouble and its considerable implications, 
not only for Indonesia, but for southeast 
Asia as a whole. 

After my inspection tour of the Far 
East this last year—an inspection which 
included Indonesia—it became my feel- 
ing, considering her vital geographic lo- 
cation, her immense wealth in natural 
resources, and her population which is 
fifth largest in the world, that Indonesia 
might very well become the balance wheel 
in this troubled and explosive part of 
our world. 


Considering its importance, and as a 
followup to the article on Indonesia 
which I placed in the Recorp on February 
21, I urge our colleagues, Mr. Speaker, 
to review this timely and probing anal- 
ysis of Indonesia by Mr. Roberts: 

RICH INDONESIA IN DEEP TROUBLE 
ECONOMICALLY 
(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 


DJAKARTA —Indonesia is in economic trou- 
ble so deep that something probably is going 
to happen, and happen sooner rather than 
later. 

This reporter has spent 10 days in Indo- 
nesia, chiefly in Java, where 65 million of 
the nation’s estimated 100 million people 
live. Few lands are more lush or richer in 
natural resources. But Indonesia is more 
frustrating than most nations when it 
comes to trying to estimate where it is 
headed. 

In talks with Indonesians, high and low, 
and with foreign observers of several nation- 
alities, it is evident that economic conditions 
have greatly deteriorated in the past 6 
months. Rice, the basic staple, is in short 
supply and prices have been rising errati- 
cally. 

Copra, the coconut product, Hes rotting or 
is burned because of price problems and dis- 
organized transportation. Communists are 
alleged to be behind the burning of some 
sugarcane in the flelds. People lack sugar 
and oils, and margarine has about disap- 
peared. Indonesia is the world’s No. 1 im- 
porter of rice, yet it is the world's fourth 
largest producer. 

AN ELASTIC CURRENCY 


The exchange rate of the Indonesian cur- 
rency, the rupiah, reflects these economic 
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troubles. The official rate is 45 to $1, the 
figure at which the United States must 
spend the rupiahs it receives in exchange for 
the food it sends here under Public Law 480. 
At the Hotel Indonesia here in Djakarta, the 
nation’s one first-rate hostelry, there is a 500 
to $1 rate for food but room bills for for- 
eigners must be paid in dollars or other 
hard currencies. The black market rupiah 
rate both here and in Singapore, however, 
has advanced in the past 6 months from 600 
to $1 to about 1,300 to $1. 

The result is too much money in circula- 
tion, too few goods for the rank and file to 
buy, inflated prices of rice in the free market 
(which is used to supplement the absolutely 
vital rice allowances supplied to government 
and many other employes) and a vast amount 
of smuggling. It has been learned, for ex- 
ample, that half the Indonesian imports 
into nearby British Singapore are smuggled 
there from Sumatra or the islands off its 
coast. 

Indonesia is still 80 percent agricultural 
and rural, only 20 percent industrialized, 
and few of the industries employ even 1,000 
people. Yet industry as a whole is estimated 
to be running at only around 20 percent of 
capacity. This means less goods badly 
needed at home and less for exports to earn 
dollars to pay for badly needed imports. 
Smugglipg, too, cuts deeply into foreign 
exchange earnings. 

AID HAS BEEN MASSIVE 


American aid to Indonesia since independ- 
ence in 1949 has totaled around $665 million, 
of which about 45 percent has been in farm 
surplus items. Aid from all free world na- 
tions (of which Japanese reparations, credits, 
and grants together slightly top the Ameri- 
can total) has amounted to more than $1.5 
billion, compared to an estimated $665 mil- 
lion in economic aid from the Communist 
bloc. This excludes the massive Soviet mili- 
tary ald. 

The US.-built cement plant, Indonesia's 
biggest, is one of the few places now run- 
ning at 100 percent capacity, and the United 
States is building a urea fertilizer plant. 
Each was financed by an Export-Import Bank 
loan and each will provide about one-third 
of the national need for its output. The 
World Bank won't do business here, so poor 
is Indonesia's credit rating and so shaky its 
economic structure. 

With such a dismal picture so evident, 
one would expect an explosion of some sort. 
But Indonesians seem to have a low bolling 
point, the farmer somehow manages to eat 
and the city worker frequently resorts to 
graft and stealing. 

A WEST IRIAN SEQUEL 

The optimists here, both Indonesian and 
foreign, argue that these serious economic 
conditions are about to be faced. They say 
that the military rebellion against the gov- 
ernment has now been liquidated and the 
issue of West Irian (West New Guinea) will 
be finally solved May 1 when that territory 
comes under Indonesian rule by way of the 
United Nations from the Dutch. Hence, 
now is the time to tackle the economic 
problems. 

Indonesian life, of course, is dominated by 
President Sukarno, as it has been since in- 
dependence. He recently said that the time 
had come to concentrate on the economic 
problem and the cabinet is reported to have 
formulated a basic strategic economic prin- 
ciple for surmounting present economic dif- 
ficulties. 

Critics contend that Indonesia’s economic 
problems are self-made, though they con- 
cede that recent floods have added to the 
woe. Last summer’s massive buildup (for a 
country such as this) for the projected at- 
tack on West Irian resulted in commandeer- 
ing much of the transportation equipment, 
including the shipping, so vital in a nation 
of some 3,000 islands stretched across an 
area the width of the continental United 
States. 
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Incidentally, senior military officials have 
told me that some 30,000 men were within 
2 or 3 days of D-Day when the Dutch- 
Indonesia agreement was signed. 

Now that some shipping, at least, is com- 
ing back to its normal commercial uses, 
there Is an obvious need for a revaluation of 
the ruplah and a currency stabilization 
scheme on an international basis. The 
hopeful think this will happen; the pessi- 
mists do not think that Sukarno, whom they 
rate as an economic illiterate however high 
they regard his political prowess, will buckle 
down to the job and enforce the tough deci- 
sions, if, indeed, he makes them. 

POSSIBLE RED MAJORITY 


Such an economic situation, of course, is 
ready-made for the Communists, The PKI, 
the Communist Party of Indonesia, and its 
related labor organization, known as SOBSI, 
are very powerful. The party now claims 3.5 
million members, up from an earlier 2 mil- 
lion claim. 

No one knows how strong they really are, 
but one measure is the fact that a high offi- 
cial remarked to me that If elections were 
held today, the Communist Party of Indo- 
nesia would win an absolute majority. 
Some outside observers tend to think he 
could be right and not merely justifying the 
lack of elections, At any rate, Indonesia is 
still under martial law, though it is sup- 
posed to be lifted May 1. 

Ten political parties are legal, but they 
operate in something of a vacuum since no 
election is in sight. Sukarno has talked 
vaguely of an election in 1963; other officials 
Say perhaps in 1964, but the franker ones 
concede that date is illusory, too. 

As long as Sukarno is alive—he is now 
61—he probably will continue to be the boss. 
Officials here tend to throw up their hands 
when you ask what will happen if he dis- 
appears, but the general view is that the 
military would take over with a civilian 
figurehead. 

Sukarno has built his “guided democracy” 
on what we might call the principle of con- 
sensus; that is, of getting all rival forces to 
agree. Since he can enforce a high degree 
of cooperation, Sukarno has made the Com- 
munists keep within bounds. 

Of late, Sukarno has been talking a good 
deal about something he calls NASAKOM, 
an alphabet soup word ing national- 
ism, religion, and communism. The third 
element used to be socialism; the change 
seems to reflect the growing power of the 
Communist Party of Indonesia. Sukarno's 
proclaimed aim is to run Indonesia on this 
three-legged stool principle. 

The Communists’ aim is to increase the 
strength of their leg and in due course to 
upset the stool in their direction. Currently, 
they are pressing for posts in Sukarno’s 
inner cabinet, from which so far they have 
been excluded though they hold posts in the 
so-called outer cabinet. 

The Communist Party of Indonesia is said 
to want the finance and information minis- 
tries, and the reason is obvious enough; to 
make more economic troubles and to control 
the already left-tinted public utterances of 
the government and the press. 

The Communist Party of Indonesia, inci- 
dentally, is officially oriented toward Peking 
In its ideological dispute with Moscow, but 
there appears to be no evidence of a split 
below the Politburo level. The rank and file 
party members are concentrating on ex- 
ploiting the economic misery. Nor is there 
any sign that Peking is attempting to steer 
the Communist Party of Indonesia into mili- 
tary opposition to the Sukarno regime, a 
move which, now at least, probably would be 
as disastrous for the party as was the Stalin- 
ordered revolution here in the early post- 
World War II years. 

The press in Indonesia is a disgrace by any 
democratic standard. News of the outside 
world is at a minimum and often is quite 
slanted. Newsprint is imported and pub- 
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lishers are under the government's heel. In 
this capital of Djakarta, with a population 
estimated at 3 million, the 15 papers have a 
combined circulation of 360,000, of which 
the five Communist or far left papers have 
about half the total. 

The radio is state-owned. Television, 
which Indonesia can {ll afford but which is 
a status symbol, has begun in Djakarta, 
where there are an estimated 10,000 imported 
TV sets. 

This is not a land for dissent by any demo- 
cratic standard. Dissent runs afoul of the 
Sukarno philosophy of government, which is 
based on the ancient village system of con- 
sensus and which therefore has wide public 
appeal. 

Marxist terminology abounds, When Su- 
karno received an honorary degree February 
2 at the University of Indonesia here, he was. 
Praised for having denounced “individualism, 
liberalism, capitalism, imperialism, feudal- 
ism, fascism as sources of exploitation of 
man by man.” Communism was 
from the list. Any enemy of Indonesia will 
Quickly be branded as an imperialist or 
neocolonialist or capitalist. 

Some of this is explicable for reasons other 
than the power of the Nation’s Commu- 
nist Party. As able American Ambassador 
Howard P, Jones, a man with 7 years’ experi- 
ence here, recently put It in a speech: “To 
/ the majority of Indonesians—in fact to most 
ot the newly emerging peoples of the African 
and Asian world—the word 
brings forth an immediate and vivid picture 
of foreign control of their economy and, not 
infrequently, of foreign exploitation and 
Oppression.” 

The Dutch, who exploited the wealth of 
the Indies during 300 years of rule, are still 
unpopular although some Indonesians want 
enough of them to come back to help re- 
Vitalize the largely Dutch-bullt farm and fac- 
tory equipment. The Japanese, who occu- 
Pied the country from 1942 to 1945, are looked 
Upon as liberators from the Dutch. 

Those who worry publicly about commu- 
nism in Indonesia are accused of having a 
“Communist phobia.” The more demo- 
CTatic leaders will tell you, as foreign ob- 
Servers also do, that the PKI'’s power is 
balanced by the military, which is rated as 
highly anti-Communist, 

Large numbers of army, navy, and air force 
Officers have been to the United States and 
the resulting friendship, from the sample I 
have had, is impressive. The same can be 
` Bald for the several thousand students and 
technicians who have been sent to the United 
States. 

Indonesians talk a lot about their poorness 
despite their great wealth of lttle-tapped 
resources, which include the biggest oll 
Source in Asia, much rubber, copra, tin, and 
Other items. In moments of frankness, they 
will say they have their hands out to both 
East and West—and that they expect to have 
their wants met. 

The people, of course, are the greatest re- 
Source. They are not as aggressive as the 
Japanese or as hard working as the many 
Chinese among them, on whom they look 
With suspicion and often with envy despite 
the official Indonesian friendship with Red 
China. Yet Indonesians are industrious; 
they must be to survive, especially in Java, 
the most crowded major area in the world 
after Belgium. 

They are not naturally very adept me- 
Chanically but they are trying, or at least the 
Upper echelon is trying. to propel the nation 
into the 20th century industrial revolution. 
Sukarno has in motion, at least, a massive 
education program with three shifts in the 
schools. But the lacks are everywhere 
trained teachers, buil , books, paper. 
And it costs the university student far 
More to board than to study. 

Indonesia's problem today quite obviously 
is to get its economic house in order. Per- 
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haps the optimists are right and the neces- 
sary moves will now be made. But the pessi- 
mists are correct in demanding to see the 
evidence. 

One would be more of an optimist, despite 
the nation’s obvious shortcomings and the 
massive power of the Communists, if it were 
not for the lurking suspicion that Sukarno 
would prefer another foreign policy adven- 
ture. The row with Malaya over the British 
colonial ons along the northern 
fringe of Borneo is the subject for another 
article, 

Then, too, the Portuguese hold half of the 
island of Timor, an anachronism which In- 
donesians hint they will get around to in 
due course. To many, Sukarno is a perma- 
nent revolutionary who needs such foreign 
issues to keep his momentum. 

In short, this is an attractive yet often 
baffling nation where many are seeking real 
progress but where the machinery of govern- 
ment “socialism” is clearly inadequate to the 
need. Indonesia’s future is questionable, yet 
it is full of vital people who are trying to 
shed the colonial past with all it inhibitions 
in order to come to grips with the future. 


Proposed Merger of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. With 
the New York Central and Pennsyl- 
vania Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FERNAND J. ST. GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. ST. GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 1367) of the Rhode Island 
General Assembly: 

H. Res, 1367 


Resolution earnestly requesting the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to favorably 
consider the proposed merger of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. 
with the New York Central and Pennsyl- 
vania 


Whereas the continued operation of the 
New Haven Railroad is essential to the econ- 
omy of the eastern seaboard; and 

Whereas a merger between the said New 
Haven Railroad and the New York Central 
and Pennsylyania Railroad would provide a 
long-range permanent solution to the rall- 
road problems of New England; and 

Whereas a merger would permit profitable 
operation of the New Haven Railroad with- 
out a curtailment of service; and 

Whereas the said New Haven Railroad and 
the New York Central and Pennsylvania 
Rallroads are engaged as partners in termi- 
nal operations and have common terminal 
interests; and 

Whereas the said railroads jointly man- 
age the New York Connecting Rallroad, 
which they created to link southern New 
England with points to the south; and 

Whereas the public interest can best be 
served by a merger of the said railroads: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the General Assembly of the 
State of Rhode Island tarnestly requests the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to favor- 
ably consider this proposed merger of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Co. with the New York Central and Pennsyl- 
vania Railroads; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
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and he is hereby respectfully requested to 
transmit copies of this resolution to the 
Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and to each Senator and Representa- 
tive from Rhode Island in the Congress of 
the United States, in order that each recog- 
nize our genuine interest in this merger. 


Army Orders Reports on Congressional 
Visits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues today an article from the 
Syracuse, N.Y., Herald-Journal of March 
2, 1963, pertaining to congressional visits 
to Army installations. 

The article, by an outstanding journal- 
ist, Jules Witcover, notes that field com- 
manders must submit résumés to the 
Pentagon of interviews held at their in- 
stallations with Congressmen or their 
staffs. 

This is an important development, Mr. 
Witcover writes, because it subjects 
Members of Congress to the same treat- 
ment now accorded newsmen who seek 
information under the Defense Depart- 
ment memorandum of October 27, 1962. 

The article follows: 

PENTAGON ORDERS Damy REPORT on WATCH- 
DOG Vistrs TO BASES 


(By Jules Witcover) 


WASHINGTON.—The Army has ordered its 
field commanders to submit to the Pentagon 
daily résumés of any interviews held at their 
installations with visiting members of con- 
gressional committees or their staffs. 

The orders are contained in a new regu- 
lation that also stipulates that requests for 
copies of such résumés by the congressional 
committees concerned must be brought to 
the attention of the Pentagon “and will be 
acted upon only by Headquarters, Depart- 
ment of the Army.” 

The order in effect subjects Members of 
Congress to a sample of the treatment Pen- 
tagon newsmen have been getting ever since 
last October 27, when a memorandum from 
Assistant Secretary Arthur Sylvester re- 
quired reports from all Pentagon employees 
of all conversations with newsmen, unless 
monitored by a public information special- 
ist. 
Commanders are required to submit a 
“narrative report of the visit, including iden- 
tification of persons interviewed and sum- 
maries of the interviews of interest to Head- 
quarters, Department of the Army.” 

The regulation, signed February 7 hy Gen. 
Earle G, Wheeler, Army Chief of Staff, says 
the reports “will serve to inform all higher 
echelons within the Department of commit- 
tee interest in the particular facet of Army 
actlvity being surveyed.“ 

This is essentially the same reason Syl- 
vester has given for his requirement that 
news sources submit a report of conversa- 
tions with newsmen or have a monitor sit 
in on interviews. Concerning the newsmen, 
however, Sylvester has sald the procedure 
keeps his own public information men in- 
formed. 

Reports on visits by individual Members 
of Congress not involving committee busi- 
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ness are left to the discretion of the com- 
mander concerned, as is the reporting of 
any particular interview that “would not 
interest” the Pentagon. 

The requirement for résumés of congres- 
sional interviews has been included in an 
updating of a 1958 Army regulation on re- 
porting congressional visits. Up to now, 
there had been no order to submit such 
résumés, nor any provision barring submis- 
sion of copies to the committees without 
direct Pentagon clearance. 

The regulation also stipulates that im- 
mediately upon receiving information indi- 
cating a proposed visit by congressional 
personnel, an initial priority report will be 
transmitted direct by electrical means to 
Headquarters of the Army for the chief of 
legislative liaison, containing such informa- 
tion pertaining to the visit as is then 
available.” 

Commanders are ordered not to delay this 
first report while waiting for additional in- 
formation on the visit. Supplementary re- 
ports are to be submitted to the Pentagon 
by airmail unless the commander decides 
“the subject matter of the report is of suf- 
ficlent importance to warrant electrical 
transmission.” 

Each day thereafter while the Congress- 
men or their staffs are at the installation, 
the commander is to send his daily report 
by airmail to the chief of legislative liaison, 
with the interview résumés included. 

In the case of visits by members of the 
House or Senate Appropriations Committees 
or their staffs, a special procedure is required 
to cut redtape and get the first warning and 
subsequent reports direct to the budget- 
making arm of the Army. 

When Appropriations Committee n- 
nel are involved, the initial priority report 
by wire goes directly to the Comptroller of 
the Army, and all subsequent reports also 
are channeled directly to him. 

The existing Air Force regulation on the 
Same general subject, dated last September 
27, lays down procedures for giving the 
Pentagon immediate notification of an im- 
pending visit, but does not require daily 
reports or résumés of interviews with Con- 
gressmen or their aids. 

Air Force commanders instead are obliged 
at the end of a base investigation, hearing, 
or visit to submit “without delay” complete 
report “including the place and duration of 
the visit, names of members and staff rep- 
resentatives, any deficiencies disclosed, any 
corrective action taken or recommended, 
ete.” 

The Navy has no written regulations gov- 
erning the reporting of congressional visits 
to naval commands, ships, or installations, 
When Navy headquarters wants such reports, 
the Navy says, it asks for them on a case-by- 
case basis. 


Campaign To Destroy American Faith in 
United Nations—Warning by Francis 
W. Carpenter in Interview With 
Journalist William J. Burke of the 
Springfield, Mass., Daily News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Francis 
W. Carpenter, director of news service 
for the US. Mission to the United Na- 
tions, has rendered a valuable service by 
warning that a well-organized campaign 
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is being conducted to destroy American 
faith in the United Nations. 

In an interview with William J. Burke 
of the Springfield, Mass., Daily News, 
a well-known and widely respected 
journalist in western Massachusetts, 
Director Carpenter pointed out that the 
two major points of concentration of 
the centrally directed campaign to dis- 
credit the United Nations are the West 
Coast and a Cincinnati publishing firm. 
After the interview with Mr. Burke, Mr. 
Carpenter addressed the Springfield Ro- 
tary Club and was guest of the Greater 
Springfield Chapter of the American As- 
sociation of the United Nations. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert Mr. Burke's excellent arti- 
cle from the Daily News of March 1, 
containing Mr. Carpenter’s warning in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

CHARGES CAMPAIGN AIMED AT DESTROYING 
FAITH In U.N. 
(By William J. Burke) 


The director of news service for the US. 
mission to the United Nations at a press 
conference here today charged a centrally 
directed campaign is underway to destroy 
American faith in the U.N.—a body which he 
characterized as “the best hope for law and 
order in the world today.” . 

Director Francis W. Carpenter, a guest of 
the local chapter of the American Association 
for the United Nations and who spoke at the 
Rotary Club luncheon at the Sheraton- 
Kimball Hotel, asserted that study showed 
a well-directed attack on the U.N. from one 
or two major points of concentratioh—one 
on the west coast, which he did not further ` 
identify, the other from a publishing house 
located in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

NOTES CONTRIBUTIONS 


The soft-spoken veteran of 28 years’ news- 
paper experience quickly ticked off contribu- 
tions to the United States by the U.N., in- 
cluding support of the American position on 
every major issue ever to be voted upon. 

The U.N., commented Mr. Carpenter, is 
more than a debating society, for its gives 
the world a place to blow off steam. 

“Where else could we have so dramatically 
and convincingly placed before the world 
our position on Russian missiles and nuclear 
warheads in Cuba?” he asked, recalling the 
intensity of the situation of October 1962, 
when the world seemed on the brink of 
nuclear war. 

He recalled the dramatic moment on the 
floor of the Security Council meeting when 
U.N. Ambassador Stevenson confronted Rus- 
sian delegate Zorin with proof of long-range 
missile installations in Cuba. The favorable 
reaction and impression gained among the 
neutrals at that time by the United States is 
still being felt, Mr. Carpenter said. 

The Russians would be only too overjoyed 
to detroy the U.N, he said. They have had 
to use the veto power in the Security Coun- 
ell a hundred times. We have yet to use it.” 
This, he said, would hardly indicate that the 
U.N. is inimical to American interests in the 
world. 

The official said that only yesterday the 
new Russian delegate had held up the con- 
ference on outer space cooperation at the 
U.N. by contending the committee should 
act on his claim that the U.N. Russian 
Embassy at Glen Cove, Long Island, had its 
entrance door tampered with. 

MAN TO MAKE MARK 


Mr. Carpenter saw this accusation as a 
means for the new man to make his mark 
with the Kremlin and a means of holding 
up any action on outerspace cooperation 
with the flimsiest of excuses. 

The U.N. news head said that the Ameri- 
cans at the U.N. were amazed by the con- 
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gressional fight over the bond issue to sup- 
port the international body and saw the 
affirmative vote on it as the greatest en- 
dorsement by the government of the U.N. 
since the signing of the Charter. 

Concerning the anxiety of many that Red 
China might finally win admission to the 
U.N., the spokesman gave assurances that 
the American delegation would never reverse 
its stand against this, 

“It would be just turning over the whole 
of southeast Asia to them,” he contended, 
adding that to give the Red Chinese recog- 
nition would open the way for their dele- 
gates to go throughout the nations of the 
world and to ignore the fact that they are 
not peace-loving or sincere in their relations 
with the rest of the world. 

Certainly, the occupation of Tibet and the 
attack on India, he said, will not be forgot- 
ten by us or the neutrals who are voting 
with us every time Red China recognition is 
sought by the Russians. 


OUR TROOPS UNNEEDED 


On the score of contribution to America, 
he observed that because U.N. troops are 
now in the Congo trying to settle the situa- 
tion there, American troops do not have to 
be sent and there is no confrontation with 
the Reds, 

He saw the U.N. as an influence in our 
lives in the Korean war, keeping Greece free, 
and always as a forum to present our views 
on crisis situations at anytime. The Se- 
curity Council can be called within 24 
hours,” he commented. 

Mr, Carpenter held that despite some vocal 
opposition to the U.N. any poll would show 
majority support by Americans of the in- 
ternational body. 

Otherwise, he did not see the position of 
Ambassador Stevenson weakened by stories 
from Washington, D.C., sources that he 
sought a softer approach on the Cuban 
situation than the one taken by the Ken- 
nedy administration. 

At noon the veteran newsman asserted at 
the Rotary Club luncheon that the U.N. de- 
served the Nation’s full support and dis- 
cussed the personalities who make up the 
U.N. staffing. 


WANTS STRONG ROLE 


The new Secretary General U Thant is not 
as diplomatic as the late Dag Hammarskold, 
certainly, but his position indicates his in- 
tention to play am even stronger role in 
world affairs, said Mr. Carpenter. 

He decried the fact that the U.N. Charter 
could not be amended, holding that there 
were only about 50 nation-members when 
the charter was adopted. Now, he said, there 
are 110 and the Security Council member- 
ship, for example, cannot be enlarged. 

The Russians are happy about this, but, 
Mr. Carpenter said, not about the decisions 
made on every major issue by the majority 
of the nations in the international body. 

He was met at the hotel by Howard R. 
Clark, New England representative of the 
American Association for the United Nations, 
who maintains an office on the American 
International College campus. 

That body brought the U.N. representative 
to Springfield, and arranged for the press 
conference and the Rotary address. 


Lithuania’s Fourth of July 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I was greatly impressed with the address 
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delivered by the consul general of Lithu- 

ania, the Honorable Petras Dauzvardis, 

at Maria High School auditorium in Chi- 

cago, Il., on Sunday, February 17, 1963, 

on the occasion of the observance of the 

45th anniversary of Lithuania’s inde- 
pendence. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this address into the Appendix of the 
Recorp as follows: 

ADDRESS BY PETRAS Davzvarpis, CONSUL GEN- 
ERAL OF LITHUANTA, AT OBSERVANCE OF 45TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF LITHUANIA’S INDEPENDENCE, 
Manta HIGH SCHOOL AUDITORIUM, CHICAGO, 
FEBRUARY 17, 1963 
February 16th is the fourth of July—the 

Independence day—of Lithuania. 

The concept of independence is concisely 
described in the U.S. Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which reads: 

“When, in the course of human events, it 
becomes necessary for one people to dissolve 
the political bands which have connected 
them with another, and to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and 
equal station to which the laws of nature 
and nature’s God entitle them, a decent re- 
spect to the opinions of mankind requires 
that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed; 

The declaration of Lithuania's independ- 
ence was drafted and executed in a similar 
spirit and philosophy: 

“The Council of Lithuania in its meeting 
on February 16, 1918, voted unanimously to 
address the Governments of Russia, Ger- 
many, and other states with the following 
declaration: 

“The Council of Lithuania, sole repre- 
sentative of the Lithuanian people, in con- 
formity with the recognized right to national 
self-determination, and in accordance with 
the resolution of the Lithuanian Conference 
held in Vilnius from September 18 to 23, 
1917, hereby proclaims the restitution of the 
independent State of Lithuania, founded on 
democratic principles, with Vilnius as its 
capital, and declares the rupture of all ties 
which formerly bound this state to other 
nations. 

“The Council of Lithuania also declares 
that the foundation of the Lithuanian State 
and relations with other countries will be 
finally normalized by a Seimas (parliament), 
elected in a democratic way by the people 
of Lithuania." 

Lithuania's constituent assembly ratified 
this declaration (on May 15, 1920) and pro- 
claimed the fact that the independence of 
Lithuanis is restored and the state Is to be 
a democratic Republic. 

Shortly thereafter (on July 12, 1920) a 
treaty of peace was concluded between Lith- 
uania and Soviet Russia, article I of which 
Provided: 

“Pursuant to the declaration made by 
the Federated States of the Soviet Socialist 
Republics of Russia to the effect that all 
peoples have the right to self-determination 
until they become completely separated from 
the state of which they are a part, Russia 
Without any prejudice recognizes the self- 
rule and independence of the State of Lith- 
Uania with all the juridical consequences 
resulting from such recognition and for all 
time renounces with good will all the sov- 
ereignty rights of Russia, which it has had 
in regard to the Lithuanian nation or 
territory. 

“The fact that Lithuania ever was under 
Russian sovereignty does not place the Lith- 
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uanian people and the nation or territory 
under any obligations to Russia.” 

Soviet Russia flagrantly violated all of 
these solemn pledges and the sovereign rights 
of the Lithuanian nation by forcibly seizing, 
occupying and annexing Lithuania to the 
Soviet Union—converting it into a colony of 
the Russian empire—during World War II. 

The Soviet aggression against Lithuania, 
carried out in conspiracy with Hitler, and the 
forced incorporation of Lithuania into the 
territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, are the most shameful and perfidious 
acts ever perpetrated by any nation in the 
mid-20th century. 

This fact is evidenced by the free world's 
nonrecognition of the forced incorporation 
of Lithuania into the Soviet Union. The 
Soviets themselves do not dare to come forth 
openly before a world tribunal and request 
recognition of the fruits of their aggression. 
They continue to use subterfuge and devious 
processes to try to gain some sort of recogni- 
tion or at least a trace of justification of their 


seizure of the Baltic States. One such sub- 


terfuge recently appeared in the» UNESCO 
publication, “Equality of Rights Between 
Races and Nationalities in the U.S.S.R.,” pre- 
pared by the Soviet delegation. Among the 
statements in this publication is this one: 

In 1940 the Soviet regime was restored in 
the Baltic Republics (Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia) which voluntarily joined the 
Union.” 

The Spectator magazine, published in Lon- 
don, branded the statement as, “This is 
simply a lie,” and substantiated it by in- 
contestable facts. 

The Earl of Dundee, replying in the name 
of the Government to the question put by 
Lord Conésford in the House of Lords, said: 
“This particular booklet falls far short of 
the standard of objectivity and meticulous 
regard for the truth. * * This is a Russian 
publication.” 

The U.S. Department of State qualified the 
cited quotation as, “The completely false 
statement * *. It is too bad that an inter- 
national body such as UNESCO lends its im- 
print to this kind of thing.” 

These facts give additional proof to the 
importance and significance of the case of 
the Baltic States. From the legal point of 
view the Baltic States of Lithuania, Latvia 
and Estonia have every right to be free and 
independent countries. The Soviet Union 
holds them under duress by force of arms, 
against the will of their people, and in viola- 
tion of international law and solemn Soviet 
pledges and declarations. The Soviet Union 
attempts, through divers and often devious 
means, to legalize her illegal acts, involving 
and compromising even the United Nations 
and its members, as in the UNESCO publica- 
tion mentioned before. 

The free world refuses to justify the crime 
and injustice perpetrated by the Soviets, but 
refrains from asking any clearer and firmer 
denunciation, and a stronger demand for re- 
dress of the wrongs—the restoration of sov- 
ereign rights and self-government to the 
people of the Baltic States, of which they 
were forcibly deprived by the Soviet Union. 

This incongruous situation of the Baltic 
States demands the crystallization of their 
case and its placement in the true light of 
facts and of law, so that there would be no 
doubt as to who is right and who is wrong— 
a peaceful positive action is imperative. It 
would be beneficlal to the victims of Soviet 
rapacity and to their defenders. It would 
place the Soviet aggressor on the defensive 
and properly deprive him of the assumed role 
of defender of the oppressed colonial peoples. 

Occasionally I contemplate, what would 
the Russians do or say if one of the major 
Western countries were to seize and hold 
some smaller neighboring countries in the 
same 
States? Invariably I come to the conclusion 


manner as Russia holds the Baltic 
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that the Russians would work the case up to 


such magnitude, and raise such a hue and 


cry, that the Western Power, holder of the 
smaller states, would be put to shame be- 
fore the entire world. 
this in mind, we appeal to the 
free nations of the world and entreat them 
to bring up the case of the Baltic States be- 
fore the tribunal of world opinion. The 
Salient points of the case should bring out 
the forceable seizure of the. Baltic States by 
Stalin in collusion with Hitler, the subjuga- 
tion of these nations in contravention of the 
United Nations Declarations and Charter, 
and even Khrushchev’s proposals that all 
subjugated nations be freed and made in- 
dependent states. It should demand that 
the Soviet troops, administrative personnel 
and colonists be withdrawn from these 
states, and their people be allowed to choose 
their own governments and govern them- 
selves according to their own determination. 
May the might of freedom speak out and 
liberate Lithuania and the other Soviet- 
subjugated nations. “x 


Why Aren’t We Told? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the American people are more and more 
concerned with the manipulation, cen- 
sorship, or complete suppression of the 
news which are becoming daily occur- 
rences. This administration is deter- 
mined to feed the American public what 
it wants them to believe, think, and ac- 
cept. A typical example of this news 
suppression was the Kennedy adminis- 
tration’s attempt to withhold the infor- 
mation that four Americans were killed 
in the Bay of Pigs invasion of Cuba. 


I feel the public should know, off- 
cially, and from official sources what is 
going on in Cuba. An excellent editorial 
on this subject appeared recently in the 
Troy Record newspaper, Troy, N.Y., en- 
titled “Why Weren't We Told?” and I 
wish to include the editorial in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 

War Wrreen‘'r We Torn? 

The irritation resulting from the Kennedy 
administration attempts at withholding in- 
formation has increased with the disclosure 
that four American pilots were among those 
who died in the ill-fated Bay of Pigs invasion 
of Cuba, April 17, 1961. 

Why could the American people not have 
been told of this at the time it occurred? 
The deaths would have been accepted as part 
of the risk in an attempt to overthrow the 
regime of Fidel Castro and the four men 
would have assumed heroic stature. 

Instead, it has taken nearly 2 years to learn 
the truth.” The facts came out through Re- 
publican sources in Washington which have 
been sniping at the administration for fail- 
ing to give proper public information on the 
invasion. Hiding facts made partisan ex- 
ploitation possible. Confidence in official 
statements has been damaged. 


happen 
it without panic. 
to be bad news with the good. It seems that 
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the official Washington attitude is that the 
American people must not be given bad 
news. They cannot be trusted with it, This 
is a strange sort of reasoning. 

When an election campaign is in progress, 
those seeking ofice emphasize they are 
appealing to the intelligence of the elec- 
torate. Once the elected officials have won 
office their assessment of the public changes. 
This once inteligent public cannot be 
trusted with the truth. The people must be 
kept in ignorance. 

The belated admission that four Ameri- 
cans died in the invasion doesn't change 
anything relative to dealings with Cuba. 
Castro remains in power and he is a Com- 
munist. Soviet Russia is turning the coun- 
try into an armed camp. The four who gave 
their lives pursued an ideal which sought to 
remove a tyrant and a Communist threat. 
They were not the only ones who died in 
Cuba. Other Americans aleo shed their 
blood and when Castro announced execu- 
tions there was no withholding of news. 

When an American reconnaissance pilot 
was shot down over Cuba during the Soviet 
crisis he was given posthumous honors. The 
pilots who died in the invasion have been 
overlooked, 

Possibly the administration was striving 
to tone down American involvement. If 
that was the objective it was wasted effort. 
Everyone knew that Americans as well as 
Cubans were involved. 

The administration in Washington is run- 
ning far behind the times. It will not trust 
the thinking of the American people and it 
gets itself into hot water constantly because 
of its shortsightedness. The people in the 
administration should remember they are 
the agents of the American people, not their 
lords and masters. 


Lewis Deschler 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. ZABLOCKT. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join our distinguished Speaker and 
the majority and minority leaders in ex- 
tending my congratulations and best 
wishes to our well beloved and dedicated 
Parliamentarian, Lew Deschler. At the 
same time I want to wish him a very 
happy birthday. 

I am pleased to be able to join my col- 
leagues in expressing appreciation for 
the counsel and advice which I have re- 
ceived from him over the years. I can 
recall numberless occasions when his as- 
sistance proved invaluable. 

It is a great privilege for all of us who 
come to the House of Representatives to 
meet and know Lew Deschler. He has 
proven to be a great champion of this 
legislative body and a symbol of rever- 
ence for its traditions. $ 

Moreover, I want to associate myself 
with the remarks which have been made 
here about Lew. These tributes are sin- 
cerely meant and keenly deserved. 

We wish you, Lew, many more years 
of fine service in behalf of the House of 
Representatives, and our Nation. 
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Poland Is Part of Vast Communist 
Prison 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the text of a brief 
address I delivered last Sunday after- 
noon, March 3, 1963, at the annual con- 
vention of the Connecticut District of 
the Polish American Congress, held in 
Hartford, Conn. I was very pleased to 
meet with my Polish friends and to ex- 
press my support for their cause. 

The address is as follows: 

ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM L. ST. 
ONGE, POLISH AMERICAN CONGRESS, MARCH 
3, 1963, HARTFORD, CONN. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I am 
delighted to be here with you today and to 
have the opportunity to address your an- 
nual convention. As you know, I came 
specially from Putnam to be here with you 
and to meet many of my friends. 

Just as many of your leaders and mem- 
bers are well known to me, so the objectives 
and activities of the Polish American Con- 
gress are not unfamiliar to me. Your work 
in behalf of the people of Poland in the 
past, and your deep anxiety about your 
kinsmen abroad who are suffering now un- 
der the yoke of communism, is a chapter 
in itself which is well known to many Ameri- 
cans. We are with you in this struggle and 
in your efforts to help them. 

We in Connecticut are very proud of our 
citizens of Polish ancestry. They are a good, 
sturdy, hard-working, industrious, and patri- 
otic element. The men, women and chil- 
dren of Polish origin who have immigrated 
into this country in substantial numbers over 
these many decades brought with them the 
rich heritage of their culture, civilization, 
religion, as well as their passionate love for 
freedom. They have made great contribu- 
tions to America in every sphere of activity. 
They have helped to enrich the American way 
of life and American democracy. 

Americans of Polish descent have not for- 
gotten their motherland, Poland, nor have 
they forgotten the millions of freedom-loving 
Poles who live there today under a ruthless 
regime, Your anxiety about them is under- 
standable. They are your blood and flesh. 
Poland is your ancestral homeland. You 
have cultural and religous ties with the 
country and its people. 

About 2 weeks ago I introduced a resolu- 
tion in Congress requesting that the United 
States do all in its power through the United 
Nations to obtain the liberation of the Baltic 
States, which have been incorporated into 
the Soviet Union lock, stock and barrel. In 


the case of Poland, however, there exists the 


myth of an independent country, but you and 
I know well that the people of Poland no 
more enjoy freedom and independence than 
do the people of the Baltic States. They are 
just as enslaved to Communism, just as sub- 
servient to the leaders of the Kremlin, 

The people of Poland today are a silenced, 
grim, and unhappy people. They are not 


free to speak their mind. They cannot prac- 


tice their religion freely. They cannot ob- 
serve their historic events and holidays. 
Poland is not a happy land, a free “People’s 
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Democracy,” as the Communist leaders would 
have us believe. The truth of the matter 
is that Poland is a part of that vast prison of 
captive European nations which make up the 
Communist empire. 

Neither Poland nor any of the other coun- 
tries subjugated to Moscow are today inde- 
pendent and sovereign states. They have no 
freedom. They have no right of self-de- 
termination. They are not the masters of 
their own destiny. Those masters sit in the 
Kremlin. 

The masters in the Kremlin are dedicated 
to their goal of world domination, That 
goal does not change, it remains constant. 
Today it is directed against your Kinsmen 
in Poland and the other countries of Eastern 
Europe. ‘Tomorrow it will be directed 
against free nations in other parts of the 
world, Eventually, it will be directed against 
us in the United States. They are conduct- 
ing the cold war in deadly earnest—make 
no mistake about it! 

But let me say to you, my friends, that it 
would be a hopeless and depressing picture 
if we were to look at it from one side only. 
We know that the Poles and the other peo- 
ples have a profound attachment to West- 
ern culture, civilization, and ideas. Their 
desire for freedom cannot be crushed. Their 
hopes for self-determination are burning 
bright in their hearts. We must nurture 
those hopes. We must give them all the 
courage we can. 

I am convinced that we, in our lifetime, 
will yet see the liberation of the enslaved 
nations of Europe. I am convinced that 
communism is not the wave of the future, 
but the nightmare of the past. Let us all 
work together to bring this nightmare to 
an carly end. 


Tke Economics of Reclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 28, 1963, Commissioner of Rec- 
lamation Floyd E. Dominy made an ex- 
cellent speech before the annual meet- 
ing of the Colorado River Basin Power 
Consumers at Las Vegas relating to de- 
velopment in the Colorado River Basin. 
Mr. Dominy gave the status of develop- 
ment in the basin and discussed future 
needs and the challenge they present. 
I believe many Members will be inter- 
ested in Mr. Dominy's speech, and I am 
therefore including it in the Recorp with 
these remarks. 

The speech follows: 

It is always good to see old friends of 
the Colorado River Basin, and especially 
your executive director, Harvey McPhail. As 
Reclamation’s Power Chief and Assistant 


~ Commissioner until his retirement, Harvey 


had a reputation as a hard-nosed, tough- 
minded but fair negotiator on behalf of the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Now that he is on the other side 
of the table, he is doing the same good job 
for you. Of course, I lose a little skin now 
and then but as long as we are seeking the 
same end objectives, as I believe we are, 
I do not mind that too much. 


1963 


My topic tonight is the economics of recla- 
mation and I want to use my time to put 
into proper perspective the various facets 
of multipurpose development in the States 
of the Colorado River Basin. To borrow an 
old phrase, we sometimes have a tendency to 
get so close to one tree of benefits we can- 
not see the whole forest of multiple pur- 
poses and benefits. It is only when we ac- 
complish this total purpose that the Colo- 
rado River Basin is assured of maximum 
benefits. This, I am sure, is your desire as 
well as ours. 

I want to emphasize first that the his- 
toric mission of the Bureau of Reclamation 
was and is to conserve and put water to a 
useful purpose. Our job is the saving and 
salvage of water—the storing, controlling 
and regulating of water supplies for bene- 
ficial consumptive uses by the people in the 
cities and towns and on the farms of the 
West. 

In accomplishing that objective, we have 
the responsibility to give full consideration 
to all water resource development functions. 
We must build our projects to fulfill as many 
purposes as possible in order that the maxi- 
mum number of people can realize the maxi- 
mum benefits from this most valuable of 
our publicly owned natural resources. 

This multipurpose concept has become in- 
creasingly important. More and more at- 
tention is being given to purposes such as 
recreation, fish and wildlife, water-quality 
control, area redevelopment and others that 
were fully considered in the early days of 
reclamation. Hydroelectric power, however, 
was one of the first multiple uses incorpo- 
rated into the reclamation program and 
continues today to be one of the most 
important. 

Hydroelectric power plays a crucial and 
a most significant role in the Federal recla- 
mation Im t in itself for the 
energy it provides for farms, homes, and 
industries in the area, it is doubly so be- 


cause power revenues are a critical part of, 


the economics of reclamation as we presently 
know them. The keystone of these policies 
is reimbursability. The ever-present, hard 
fact of life in Federal reclamation may be 
stated simply—a project is feasible if reim- 
bursable costs can be repaid over a specified 
period of time. The principle was written 
into the original Reclamation Act of 1902 
and is as good and effective today as it was 
then. 

I personally would have it no other way 
and I do not believe you would either. I 
believe in paying my own way and I believe 
Government projects should, too, to the 
maximum of their ability. I am more than 
a little proud of the fact that the total 
Federal investment for reclamation is more 
than 92 percent reimbursable and that we 
are more than 99 percent current in these 
repayment obligations. I say we“ not solely 
in the sense of a Bureau of Reclamation 
employee, but we in the sense of the bene- 
ficiaries of reclamation, primarily the water 
and power users, 

Now then, how does Federal reclamation 
power fit into this picture? I say Federal 
reclamation power because it clearly defines 
a particular specie of power in the large 
family from which our various types of en- 
ergy come. Federal reclamation power is 
power with a particular purpose which comes 
from a multipurpose development plan. It 
is power which is the paying partner making 
such reclamation dams and reservoirs feasi- 
bie. 

It is public power not only by generation 
at a publicly owned facility, but because 
Congress has prescribed that it be marketed 
with preference to public and cooperative 
agencies. Thus, Federal reclamation power 
is so distinct and unique that its place in 
the total energy catalog should be clearcut. 

So tonight, as we discuss kilowatts on the 
Colorado and their relationship to the eco- 
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that assures repayment ability—hydroelectric 
power that is the prime mover in the entire 
scheme of water resources development in 
the Colorado River Basin. Without it, it is 
safe to say, the Colorado would still be a 
wild and unruly river, its resources largely 
wasted. Either that or there would be a 
tremendous Federal subsidy poured into the 
efforts to control the river and put it to 
useful purposes. 

I will not attempt to go into the past 
development on the Colorado and its tribu- 
taries. Let it suffice to say that there are 
presently reclamation facilities for serving 
2,212,000 acres of land in the basin and 
adjacent service areas, and that last year 
crops harvested from the lands grossed $345.6 
million, There are an estimated 9 million 
people receiving municipal and industrial 
water in the Colorado River Basin service 
area. Last year there were nearly 5.5 billion 
kilowatt-hours of energy generated by Bu- 
reau of Reclamation hydroelectric plants 
having a total capacity of nearly 2 million 
kilowatts. 

Take these contributions from Federal 
reclamation development out of the economy 
of the Rocky Mountain and Pacific South- 
western States and you would have a great 
void. Reclamation has made an invaluable 
contribution to building up the economy of 
this fastest growing area of the United States 
during the last half century. Yet, almost 
every penny of the Federal reclamation ex- 
penditure is being repaid. Surely there is 
no better investment. And hydropower has 
been a key to this development by providing 
a means of reimbursement to the Federal 
Government of the hard dollars put into 
it over the years. 

Specifically now to the upper Colorado 
River project. Here the law requires that 
the power costs be repaid within 50 years 
from date of completion of separable features. 
Irrigation costs in the major reservoirs must 
be repaid in 50 years from completion of the 
dams. Power revenues must repay those ir- 
rigation costs on participating units which 
the irrigators cannot repay in 50 years. 

The power payout period and the reservoir 
irrigation cost payout period, for all prac- 
tical purposes, are simultaneous. Because 
power cost is interest-bearing and irrigation 
cost is not, the minimum annual cost, and 
hence the minimum power rate, results when 
power costs are paid in less than 50 years 
and the irrigation cost in the remaining pe- 
riod. Thus repayment is accomplished at, 
a minimum power rate consistent with legal 
requirements of the project. 

In the Colorado River storage project, esti- 
mated to cost over a billion dollars, power 
pays about 84 percent of the total, while all 
other uses pay about 8 percent. Another 8 
percent is nonreimbursable. These figures 
well illustrate the role power plays in rec- 
lamation. 

At the present time, we and the upper 
basin are moving ahead together on the Colo- 
rado River storage project, Navajo Dam is 
virtually complete. Flaming Gorge Dam has 
been topped out and the storage of water 
begun. Less than a million cubic yards is 
needed to top out Glen Canyon Dam, and 
the first steps have been taken to enable 
storage of water in Lake Powell when the 
spring runoff comes in April or May of this 
year. Ground was broken at Blue Mesa 
damsite on the Gunnison River last July, 
the first of three dams which will make up 
this fourth major storage unit, the Cure- 
canti. 

The first Colorado River storage project 
power is scheduled for production next Sep- 
tember at Flaming Gorge Dam and by mid- 
1964, at Glen Canyon Dam. Construction of 
transmission lines was started in 1961 and 
has been speeded up since completion of 
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negotiations for the interchange and wheel- 
ing of Colorado River storage project power 
by your own and other non-Federal utilities. 
The animated map on display here shows the 
wide distribution of this new power supply 
to preference customers. 

Work on the participating projects, which 
are the end result of the total project au- 
thorization, was initiated in 1959, This year 
will mark the beginning of the harvest of 
the vast benefits which will accrue. Not only 
will the first hydropower be produced this 
year, but irrigation water will also be avail- 
able to supply more than 7,500 acres of new 
lands and more than 37,000 acres of supple- 
mental lands on the completed participating 
projects. With lakes forming behind Navajo, 
Flaming Gorge, and Glen Canyon Dams, the 
first benefits from recreational use will also 
be realized. 

Thus, there is little doubt about the place 
of Federal reclamation power in the eco- 
nomics of development of the Colorado River 
Basin. Without the financial assistance 
from these power revenues, we could not 
achieve the great multipurpose benefits 
which mean so much to the future of the 
areas which you serve. 

Keep in mind, too, that as economic growth 
continues in the basin—growth fostered in 
large measure by expanding our available 
water resources through the Federal recla- 
mation program—the demand for power 
skyrockets 


It is clearly evident in the basin, as else- 
where, that we must combine all of our 
efforts to meet the power needs with maxi- 
mum output from total investment and 
facilities. To do otherwise would be waste- 
ful and could possibly increase the cost of 
energy. ~ 

That is why we have sought a middle-of- 
the-road course to bring all utilities into the 
picture in working out the best arrange- 
ments from the project standpoint. In the 
challenge of meeting our power needs. I be- 
lieve there is a place for all of us, public and 
private utilities, and the Federal Govern- 
ment. That is why I insisted on negotiating 
agreements with the private utilities for the 
interchange and transmission of Colorado 
River storage project power. It is why we 
reached an agreement with the Colorado-Ute 
Electric Association and the Salt River proj- 
ect for interconnection and exchange of 
power at proposed thermal generating plants 
near Craig, Colo., and Shiprock, N. Mex. 
This agreement, like those with the private 
utilities, would be mutually advantageous 
to all parties. 

The decision of the Colorado Public Utili- 
ties Commission, announced last week on 
February 21, enables Colorado-Ute to pro- 
ceed at one with construction of the first 
unit of the Hayden steamplant. This will 
assure Savings of construction costs for the 
storage project and bring to closer realiza- 
tion the benefits that will accrue to the 
Upper Colorado River Basin through coordi- 
nated operation of this plant with the hydro- 
electric plants of the storage project. 

The Colorado Public Utilities Commission 
is to be congratulated in reaching a decision 
which will assure Colorado of development 
of a thermal plant ultimately to be a market 
for about 1½ million tons annually of its 
huge coal reserves in western Colorado. 

It is worthy to note, in bringing the Dpper 
Colorado River development up to date, that 
the last Congress authorized three major 
projects which will make further use of the 
waters of the Colorado. 

One is the Fryingpan-Arkansas which the 
people of the Arkansas River valley have 
sought for so long to relieve a critical situ- 
ation there. It was pleasing indeed to see 
the people of Colorado united in support of 
this project. In such unity there ds strength. 
I think we can all borrow a leaf from Colo- 
rado’s book in burying our differences and 
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working together in support of reclamation 
for the common good throughout the West. 

The other two projects in the Colorado 
River Basin area authorized by the last Con- 
gress were the San Juan-Chama, which -will 
accomplish for the Rio Grande Valley in New 
Mexico what the Fryingpan-Arkansas proj- 
ect will accomplish for the Arkansas Valley 
people in Colorado, and the Navajo Indian 
irrigation project. Both are participating 
projects of the Colorado River storage proj- 
ect and are major steps forward in the plans 
by New Mexico to use Its allocated share of 
Colorado River Basin water. 

Now what of the future? The upper basin 
is well on its way to putting its allocated 
share of water to work. The lower basin set 
the early pace in development with con- 
struction of Hoover, Davis, Parker, and Im- 
perial Dams, the All-American and Coachella 
Canals, and of course the much earlier con- 
struction of the Salt River project. and 
others in Arizona. But the lower basin has 
been marking time in recent years pending a 
Supreme Court decision in the contest be- 
tween Arizona and California over rights to 
the water in the lower river. 

That decision is anticipated momentarily. 
Regardiess of which way it goes, it should 
clear the way for necessary further develop- 
ment of the lower Colorado. 

Secretary of the Interior Udall set the pat- 
ern for this new development when he an- 
nounced, only a month ago, in response to a 
request from Chairman. AsPINAaLL of the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee, a new study of the water needs of the 
Pacific Southwest which is without parallel 
in scope. Secretary Udall said, and I quote 
his announcement: “A critical period is at 
hand, a more critical period Hes ahead for 
millions of people who are flocking to the 
Pacific Southwest to establish permanent 
homes. This b population will re- 
quire vast quantities of additional water for 
industrial and municipal use; greater quan- 
tities of electricity and other basic services; 
and more irrigated land. Piecemeal develop- 
ment cannot do the job. Only regional plan- 
ing and action will enable us to meet the 
growth needs of this area. 

This is the challenge of the future in the 
lower Colorado River Basin. It is a challenge 
which cannot be ignored. It is a challenge 
which is vital to the continued prosperity 
of this fast-growing section of our United 
States. 

But it is a challenge which also involves 
the economics of reclamation about which I 
have been talking here this evening. It 
involves Federal reclamation and it in- 
volves complete maximum and returns 
from that power to aid in the financing of 
further development work in the basin. 

If the Supreme Court decision goeg to Art- 
gona, as the Court's master has recom- 
mended, the Bureau of Reclamation will be 
prepared, as a part of the first phase of the 
revitalized program for lower basin develop- 
ment, to initiate work on the central Ari- 
zona unit as a partial answer to Arizona's 
long-term needs. It will be expensive and 
it will require a considerable quantity of 
pumping power as well. Added power and 
power revenues from the Colorado will 
clearly be needed. If the decision goes to 
California, it will not mean any additional 
water for that State, but merely a postpon- 
ing of the day when the metropolitan areas 
of southern California must go farther afield 
in their search for water. The need to pro- 
vide more water for the lower basin, Includ- 
ing central Arizona, will remain. In any 
event, as Secretary Udall has pointed out, 
there is work to be done and benefits to be 
realized from further coordinated develop- 
ment in California. 

At the same time, there is potential future 
development in the offing by which Nevada 
can further utilize its share of Colorado 
Rlver Basin water, Even Utah, while pri- 
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marily an upper basin State, has a lower 
basin project which gives considerable prom- 
ise but which will require some financial 
assistance from power revenues of the lower 
basin in its payback. This is the Dixie 
project. 

Thus, the lower basin now finds itself in 
the position the upper basin occupied 15 
years back when it got down to solid planning 
to put its allocated share of Colorado River 
Basin Water to maximum use. A major prob- 
lem in both instances is finance. 

The answer of the upper Colorado River 
States was total Federal development and 
utilization of a basin fund for financing more 
than a billion dollars worth of work. There 
was no thought of fragmentizing the total 
basin concept by single-purpose projects to 
be built and operated by other agencies with 
their administrative headaches, not to speak 
of the much greater threat of resulting 
losses to the all-important basin fund. 

Such a basin fund is now contemplated as 
a part of the proposed futufe lower basin 
development. The lower basin will have a 

start with three major power facili- 
ties, Hoover, Davis, and Parker, already con- 
structed and in operation and their payout 
is well along. 

But there is potentially great storage and 
hydropower development on the river up- 
stream from Hoover Dam, particularly at the 
Bridge Canyon and Marble Canyon sites. 
Both have been a part of comprehensive 
development plans for the lower basin for 
many years. Action on their authorization 
has awaited settlement of the California 
yersus Arizona dispute and, in the case of 
Marble Canyon, the control which has been 
placed on the upper river by Glen Canyon 
Dam making this project possible. 

Now, as Glen Canyon Dam nears comple- 
tion and is ready to provide this control, 
and as the Supreme Court nears a decision, 
there is a new threat to comprehensive 
development. A non-Federal agency is pro- 
posing construction of a single purpose 
hydro dam at Marble Canyon. The applica- 
tion of the Arizona Power Authority for de- 
velopment of this site is now before the 
Federal Power Commission. 

It has been opposed by Secretary of the 
Interior Udall and has even been the subject 
of a bill introduced in Congress by that 
great leader in Western development, Ari- 
zonas own Senator Cart HAYDEN. The bill, 
introduced by Senator Harp, with the ac- 
companying sponsorship of Senator ANDER- 
son, Of New Mexico, Senators BIE and CAN- 
non, of Nevada, Senator Moss, of Utah, and 
Senator Enotz, of California, would pro- 
hibit the Federal Power Commission from 
issuing license for a power development in 
the reach of the river between Glen Canyon 
Dam and Lake Mead during the period end- 
ing December 31, 1988. This would give 
Congress time to consider the overall com- 
prehensive development plan. 

We and other Interior agencies are mov- 
Ing rapidly to implement Secretary Udall's 
study. We obviously cannot complete any 
report until the Supreme Court renders its 
decision. 

In the meantime, the threat of fragment- 
ization of the lower basin development 
creates the most serious threat to a care- 
fully considered and orderly plan which the 
lower basin has yet faced. It could knock 
the economics of reclamation which I have 
discussed here tonight into a cocked hat as 
far as the lower Colorado Basin Is concerned. 

For unless there is some major change 
in national policy which is not now ap- 
parent, reclamation must continue to pay its 
own way. This we are doing and can con- 
tinue to do within the pattern provided by 
congressional action and developed over 
more than 60 years of operations. But frag- 
mentization will hinder, if not make com- 
pletely impossible, the overall total develop- 
ment which is so necessary to our future. 
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Marquis Childs Asks for White Paper 
on Bay of Pigs Invasion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
good to welcome the distinguished jour- 
nalist Marquis Childs aboard. He joined 
in the call for the full Bay of Pigs story 
today in an excellent article in the 
Washington Post. This arguments par- 
allel those I have expressed on the 
floor this year when I introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution 82, to create a 
special joint committee to investigate 
and report on this ill-fated venture. It 
is the only way we will ever eliminate 
political bickering which is hampering 
development of a genuine bipartisan for- 
eign policy against the common enemy 
of Republicans and Democrats alike— 
communism. 

Mr. Childs’ article follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.). Post, Mar. 6, 
1963 
For a WHITE Parr on Bay or Pics 
(By Margius Childs) 

Only a white paper giving a complete ac- 
count of every aspect of the long Cuban mis- 
adventure, with the administration putting 
it squarely on the line, not glossing over the 
failures or exaggerating the successes, could 
at this late date be expected to damp down 
the political quarrel over American policy. 

That is the view of observers more and 
more concerned lest Cuba become a major 


‘issue in the presidential campaign of 1964 


with unforeseen and perhaps disastrous con- 
sequences. It could spell the end of any bi- 
partisanship in foreign policy at a time when 
there are likely to be greater strains on the 
management of that policy than at any point 
since the war's end. i 

With a rising emotionalism generated by 
political charges the administration could 
be goaded into unwise and dangerous adven- 
tures. The temptation would be to prove the 
critics wrong and throw restraint to the 
winds. 

Yet the objection within the ad- 
ministration to a white paper—a sober, 
thorough, careful let-the-chips-fall-where- 
they-may summing up—is that there would 
be too many red faces. These would not 
necessarily—nor even probably—be political 
faces. They would be the experts, the epe- 
cialists, the weapons counters, on whose 
secret knowledge in the last analysis the deci- 
sions, beginning in mid-1959, were taken. 
Such a paper might prove to be the best 
analysis the public has been privileged to 
have of what is right—and wrong—with 
the far-reaching American intelligence 
apparatus, 

Short of this the game of pinning the 


- blame on the nearest political target will go 


on with the technique of leak and counter- 
leak. That technique is calculated to cause 
the greatest confusion in the public mind, 

Short of a frank disclosure the strain on 
certain individuals is too great. As one of 
his stoutest journalistic admirers noted re- 
cently, John McCone, Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, is on the hottest of hot 
seats. He is a Republican who worked for 
the election of Richard Nixon in 1960. When 
President Kennedy asked him to succeed 
Allen Dulles as head of the CIA he felt that 
in accepting he was taking on a disinterested 
public service. 
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But now he finds his party in Congress 


under President Elsenhower he did not hesi- 
tate to oppose the Eisenhower policy of try- 
ing to get a nuclear test treaty with the 
Soviet Union. 

McCone believes he was right on the dan- 
ger of offensive weapons capability being 
installed in Cuba before anyone else. By im- 
plication others were slow to appreciate this 
threat. Inevitably members of his party, 
who want to get all the mileage possible out 
of Cuba, would like to see him become the 
hero of the occasion. This explains the hot- 
ness of the hot seat and the significance for 
1964. 

In this atmosphere minor differences are 
exaggerated. On October 3 Under Secretary 
of State George Ball read a statement to a 
congressional committee in open hearing, 
saying there was no evidence of any offensive 
buildup in Cuba. He based his statement 
on the latest intelligence reports. 

Had McCone approved it? At first he said 
No.“ Roger Hilsman Jr., head of intelligence 
for the State Department, said he had read 
it to McCone and the CIA director then 
recalled that it had been informally cleared 
with him. 

Members of congressional committees have 
been concerned at McCone’s statement in 
executive session that the President's defl- 
nitions of offensive and defensive weapons 
Were not of his making. Yet, he has him- 
self sgaid on several occasions that until the 
actual photographic evidence was obtained 
from the U-2 flights of October 14 it was 
impossible to confront Moscow with the chal- 
lenge the missiles offered to America's secu- 
rity. Going further he has said that not 
until the far more complete photographic 
evidence of October 16 and 17 could the proof 
be put before Latin American and European 
states in such a way as to gain their undi- 
vided unity in support of the United States. 

This last is the important aspect of the 
matter in the view of those arguing for frank- 
ness. Since the final evidence was complete 
and convincing the outcome was never in 
doubt. That is the answer to accusations 
that have seemed in some instances reckless 
and even hysterical. And it is conceivable 
that a full and frank account might buttress 
this matter. 


Plentiful, Pure Water a Must 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Winnsboro, S.C., News and 
Herald of February 28, 1963: 

PLENTIFUL, PURE WATER A Must 

As of the morning of February 28, 1963, 
the water situation In Winnsboro—and for 
that matter, in most of Fairfield—would 
Probably be described by most intelligent 
laymen as “A-OK.” What the situation will 
be 6 months from now, in mid-August, a 
year ahead, or 5 years in the future is 
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anybody's guess but it is hardly too early to 
be taking thought of tomorrow. 

There is no water problem here as of this 
moment for a number of obvious reasons. 
Rainfall has been heavy, existing industry 
has made no exhorbitant demands, and no 
new industry that would be a big water user 
has been secured nor is one on the imme- 
diate horizon. Our storage reservoir has a 
good supply. But then, of course, no indus- 
try that demands a tremendous supply of 
water could logically consider Winnsboro 
under present conditions, nor would our 
area go all out to get such a plant. 

For many years now, town authorities have 
been battling the baffling problem of 
-whether it would be wise to spend a lot of 
money to guarantee the area an abundant 
and ever-avyailable surplus of the precious 
fluid; and if the decision for additional 
water were made, what route should we 
take? More storage basins? Go to Little 
River? Or go to one of the big rivers, to the 
east or to the west? As a matter of fact, 
the town council, a few years ago, had de- 
cided to have a referendum on the matter, 
even published comprehensive information 
on the subject, only to let the issue rest for 
the time being. 

A protracted summer drought, the influx 
of new industry, a sizable increase in pop- 
ulation, or a combination of these things 
could, no doubt, put us into a critical situa- 
tion within a relatively short period of time. 
But, for the moment, water is no problem. 

Chester, our near neighbor to the north, 
thinks it has a serious water problem and a 
move is currently being considered to lay 
pipe 20 miles to the river to assure a steady 
and unlimited supply. But Chester is larger 
than Fairfield, is apparently doing much 
better in securing new industry, and is pre- 
paring for a future that its citizens look for- 
ward to with considerable optimism. Its 
water program, if carried to completion, is 
an ambitious and expensive one. 

We were forcibly reminded of this omni- 
present, nationwide problem, which has 
reached the acute stage in so many areas, by 
the excellent NBC program Sunday evening, 
emceed by Chet Huntley and appropriately 
titled “The Trouble With Water Is People.” 
(Parenthetically, it might be observed that 
the trouble with everything is people—or 
to say it another way, U.S. citizens, by not 
taking thought together and in time, ‘have 
squandered an untold amount of their rich 
natural resources: First the forests, next the 
land., and now the water. In large part, we 
have corrected our excesses in destroying our 
trees and our good earth, but billions of 
dollars went down the drain before we came 
to grips with reality. Now, late again in- 
many places, we are waking up as to our 
water shortages.) 

To the problem, here and elsewhere, there 
are no easy answers, no one solution. Many 
factors enter in, among the most important 
of which are pollution by untreated human 
and industrial wastes, chemicals, and deter- 
gents—which put a head of foam on our once 
pure streams that is distressing to see. The 
NEC report showed graphically that Cali- 
fornia, where millions live, Arizona, growing 
industrially, and other adjacent Western 
States are in a tragic and deplorable con- 
dition as to water, despite Hoover Dam and 
vast reclamation projects, and before mat- 
ters get better lawsuits will have to be re- 
solved and billions of dollars expended—to 
furnish people with a commodity that once 
was cheap and abundant—pure water. So 
desperate is the situation that converting 
ocean water—an expensive expedient but one 
that is becoming more practical—is being 
seriously considered as an alternative. 

In Winnsboro, in Fairfield, in South Caro- 
lina we yet have time to consider alterna- 
tives. There should be some definitely de- 
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fined water laws—for, should we go to a 
river, what assurance has one that its waters 
will not be preempted later for other uses? 
As for the present, however, the News and 
Herald would suggest that the town and 
county set up a water study commission to 
see, first, that sewage is properly treated 
and disposed of everywhere and to be sure 
that mone of our streams is being unneces- 
sarily polluted. Then, let us together decide, 
scientifically and intelligently, what is the 
best approach to assuring a steady and pure 
supply of water to our centers of population, 

In one way, Fairfield is fortunate in that 
it is sparsely populated. Hence, we have 
time to face up to the problems of water and 
pollution and to arrive at an areawide sen- 
sible solution—probably at reasonable costs. 
Time is now on our side but time is fleeting. 
Let’s keep Fairfield a county of green pas- 
tures, clean waters, and luxuriant forests— 
meantime planning to supplement our too 
meager incomes with desirable industries 
which we will be prepared to service properly. 

The sooner we plan our future, the better 
that future will be. 


Small Business and the Surtax 
Exemption 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6; 1963 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my constituents, Mr. David I. Pursley, 
has a background which renders him 
exceptionally well qualified to speak on 
the matter of small business exemptions 
from the surtax. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I am presenting his letter 
and commend it to the attention of the 
entire Congress: 

Pato Atto, CALIF, 
March 1, 1963. 


Subject: Small business and the surtax 


Washington, D.C. 

Dran ConcressMAN Gusser: Congress has 
demonstrated its continuing interest in small 
business enterprises and their vital contribu- 
tion to the gross national product by such 
legislation as the Small Business Adminis- 
tration and Investment Act, changes in the 
Internal Revenue Code such as subchapter 
S, and other moves aimed at stimulating the 
economy through encouraging growth of new 
business enterprises. 

However, Congress has overlooked the one 
item of legislation which would help small 
business most—legislation to change the 
code to enable small businesses to grow 
through the retention and reinvestment of 
earnings. 

Today's small businesses do not have this 
rs) ty as did our giant corporations 
during their formative years. Du Pont, 
American Can, General Motors, and virtually 
all others among our large corporate enter- 
prises were able to grow to their present 
stature because they enjoyed corporate tax 
rates of only 1 to 19 percent (as they were 
from 1909 to 1939), These reasonable rates 
enabled the giants to grow through retained 
earnings, and enabled these companies to 
attract adequate equity financing from the 
public during their growth years. 
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It is impractical to suggest that Congress 
roll back the corporate income taxes to the 
1 percent or even 19 percent levels enjoyed 
by these present day corporate giants in 
their formative years. However, Congress 
eee to teat ce ot today an 

ty similar to that of their present 
bia brothers by increasing the surtax ex- 
emption from $25,000 to $250,000. This pro- 
posed $250,000 surtax exemption is based on 
one of the SBA's definitions of a small busi- 
ness, “an enterprise with an average annual 
net income, after taxes, for the preceding 2 
years, of not more than $250,000.” 

At this moment it is being proposed that 
the ordinary tax rate on the first $25,000 of 
taxable corporate income be reduced from 25 
to 22 percent. This indicates an awareness 
of the small business problem, and is a step 
in the right direction. Nevertheless, the sur- 
tax exemption dt only $25,000, if continued, 
will mean that profit for retention and busi- 
ness building will continue to be taxed 
away if the small enterprise is capable of 
earning over $25,000. Furthermore, we have 
experienced a substantial inflation so that 
today’s surtax exemption is much less than 
half of $25,000 in 1909 or even in 1939 
dollars. 

This relief for small business can be ac- 
complished without loss to the Federal Gov- 
ernment of corporate income tax revenue 
if the Congress, at the time the surtax ex- 
emption is increased to $250,000, maintains 
the surtax rate at 27 or 28 percent instead 
of reducing it to 25 percent as proposed in 
the President's current tax proposal. Of 
course, large corporations would enjoy the 
$250,000 surtax exemption also; but this 
higher surtax exemption, combined with a 
reduction in the ordinary tax rate to 22 per- 
cent, would give small tions nearly 
the same opportunity to insure their future 
growth by retaining part of present earnings 
as their big brothers enjoyed from 1909 to 
1939. 

Furthermore, an increase in the surtax 
exemption combined with a revision of the 
capital gains tax will greatly enhance the 
ability of small business to attract equity 
capital from the public. 

This recommendation for legislation is 
based upon my professional experience in the 
field of small business enterprises. I hold 
a degree in economics, augmented by 3 years 
of graduate research in corporate finance 
and taxation at the Graduate School of 
Business, Stanford University. I am the 
son of @ successful small business merchant. 
After college graduation, I managed a fur- 
niture and appliance store for 8 years. 
Since the four World War II years as an 
officer in the U.S, Navy Supply Corps, I have 
been continuously associated with small 
business enterprises as a financial consult- 
ant, and as the owner of a substantial equip- 
ment leasing corporation, I have acquired 
more than $50 million for small business 
enterprises. Several of the Nation’s largest 
banks and institutional investors have in- 
dicated that they regard me as an authority 
in the fleid of leasing industrial equipment 
and the tax factors involved. 

I regard the increase of the surtax exemp- 
tion to $250,000 as vital to the growth of 
American business, to the stimulation that 
our economy needs in plant and equipment 
investment, and to the growth in employ- 
ment opportunities so urgently required for 
our future prosperity. 

I believe all small businesses will appre- 
ciate your consideration of this neglected 
aspect of our tax law, and I would greatly 
appreciate your comments on this suggested 
legislation. 

Very truly yours, 
Davm I. PUuRSLEY. 
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A True Summer Intern Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent White House concern with the polit- 
ical upbringing of students working in 
Washington, D.C., during the summer, 
has focused attention on efforts to pro- 
vide educational opportunities to sum- 
mer students. Foremost among the or- 
ganizations providing political education 


is the National Center for Education in 


Politics. 

The students working in Federal, 
State, and local political offices under 
this program are not summer employees 
but rather student interns 
their political education. Last year, 54 
students were active at the congression- 
al level, 16 worked on campaigns and 
another 48 with with political party com- 
mittees, 16 served with State and local 
executives, and 5 worked with interest 
groups. A total of 139 undergraduates, 
40 more than the year before, benefited 
by the program. 

In cooperation with the American Po- 
litical Science Association, the National 
Center for Education in Politics has set 
up a Internship Coordination office, 
headed by Prof. Royce Hanson of Amer- 
ican University, in space provided by the 
American Political Science Association 
here in Washington. The steering com- 
mittee has stressed the distinction 
between an educational internship pro- 
gram and summer employment for stu- 
dents and concentrates on political 
internships rather than administrative 
positions. 

I have observed in the past, when com- 
menting on any patronage approach 
that might be applied to summer posi- 
tions in the executive branch, that there 
is little need, if any, for political appoint- 
ments for such positions on the grounds 
that they have some connection with 
policymaking. This is supported by a 


“comment in the National Center for Edu- 


cation in Politics report on summer in- 
terns for 1962. No survey of possibili- 
ties in executive offices will be made on 
the grounds that the likelihood is not 
great for developing many genuinely po- 
litical internships in administrative 
agencies. 

Besides the summer intern program, 
the National Center provides for 15 to 30 
fellows in State and local government. 
Open to graduate students in political 
science, law, and related social sciences, 
this program works with State and local 
government officials, political parties and 
major interest groups. Two fellows are 
also selected from university faculties to 
serve as special consultants to the 
chairman of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic National Committees. In addi- 
tion, 6 to 10 faculty members have an 
opportunity each year to work on the 
staffs of Governors, mayors and other 
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State and local executives and with po- 

litical parties and interest groups. 

Summer internshps are financed 
through matching fund contributions 
from the National Center for Education 
in Politics and the participating govern- 
mental or political office or official. 
Such a program deserves the continued 
support of all of us in positions of gov- 
ernmental responsibility. 

It would be inappropriate for the 
National Center for Education in Politics 
program to become involved with sum- 
mer employment programs. At the 
same time, I have no doubt that an in- 
formal sharing of experiences and ap- 
proaches to the educational interests of 
the students here in Washington during 
the summer would contribute greatly to 
the suctess of any summer student em- 
ployees program such as the one I have 
suggested to the American Political Sci- 
ence Association. To illustrate the dif- 
ference in approaches between the Na- 
tional Center for Education in Politics 
program and that of the White House 
last summer, I am including, under 
unanimous consent, portions of the Na- 
tional Center for Education in Politics 
Summer Intern Program Report for 
1962. 

To illustrate the concern that reports 
of political patronage in the summer 
employment program have caused on 
college campuses, I will also include, fol- 
lowing the National Center for Education 
in Politics report, a news article appear- 
ing in the Yale Daily News of Febru- 
ary 26, 1963: 

EXCERPTS FROM A REPORT BY THE DIRECTOR OF 
THE NATIONAL CENTER FOR EDUCATION IN 
Po.itics 
Our comments about matching contribu- 

tions to political internships lead to a related 
and more important consideration; namely, 
the necessity to distinguish the internship 
from Kinds of temporary employ- 
ment of students by the Government. This 
problem is highlighted by the public atten- 
tion and partisan overtones of the meetings 
conducted by White House officials in Wash- 
ington last summer, The seminars (actu- 
ally lectures to large numbers of students) 
were described as being conducted for the 
political interns working for administrative 
agencies. These so-called interns were in 
fact temporary employees, mainly holding 
low-level civil service ratings, with summer 
jobs in Washington. Very few seem to have 
been in contact with political decisionmak- 
ing, or to have arranged their summer ac- 
tivities with a view to complementing and 
enriching their study of politics and gov- 
ernment. Without these elements, the sum- 
mer employment of such students may have 
been of value to the employing agencies, fl- 
nancially helpful to the students, and even 
educational in some ways—but they can 
hardly be described as political internships 
in the sense in which we regard our own 
internships, 

We are obliged, then, to distinguish the 
internships we sponsor from any kind of 
mere summer employment of students in 
governmental jobs. We can do this only by 
making clear, at every point, and to all con- 
cerned, that we regard these internships as 
learning experiences, integrally related to the 
interns’ wider study and understanding of 
politics. It is important that our interns 
themselves understand this distinction. It is 
equally important that the political officials 
with whom they serve appreciate the intern- 
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ship as primarily an educational undertak- 
ing. One of several ways in which we can 
help insure the academic standards of polit- 
ical internships is to supply, in an overall 
sense, something like half of the funds for 
interns’ stipends. Matching contributions 
from political officers are fully Justified both 
to give the officers a stake in the arrange- 
ment (for free help may be thought of as 
worth what it costs), and to increase the 
financial resources and thereby the number 
of interns. But a balance must be struck, 
and the balance must be one which leaves 
the educational aspects of the internships 
program squarely in the hands of the 
educators. 

It is not suggested here that the mere fix- 
ing of some satisfactory ratio of financial 
support will insure internship experience of 
quality, Such assurance depends on the un- 
derstanding and judgment of politically 
sensitive academicians and educationally 
Sensitive politicians. No formulas can be 
devised to create understanding and judg- 
ment where they do not exist. Fortunately 
for the success of our internship programs, 
many able teachers and political leaders have 
been willing in the past to participate. We 
have every confidence that they will con- 
tinue to lend their talents to this endeavor. 
PUBLIC KNOWLEDGE AND SUPPORT OF POLITICAL 

INTERNSHIPS 

The press treatment of the White House 
meetings for student employees of the Fed- 
eral Government also points up the need for 
some public understanding of political in- 
ternships. Time magazine's story of August 
17, 1962, also clouded more than clarified 
the distinction between Interns and summer 
employees. 

There seem to be at least three identifi- 
able publics for which the internship pro- 
gram may have meaning. One public is, of 
course, composed of those who are personally 
associated with the internship: the intern, 
his academic adviser, and the political lead- 
er (plus his regular staff) to whom the in- 
tern is assigned. This is the immediate pub- 
lic of the actors in the program, and the one 
to which, heretofore, our almost exclusive 
attention has properly been given. 

The second public, representing a wider 
circle, consists of those who have personal 
or hearsay knowledge of the program, but 
have not been involved themselves. In this 
Public are relatives, friends, and college- 
mates of the Interns, faculty members not 
serving as administrators or advisors, and 
People with whom the Interns come in con- 
tact on their political Jobs, As the number 
of interns grows, the number of in 
this second public also grows, and at a more 
than arithmetic rate. The increase in the 
internship program can be attributed in part 
to the process of diffusion of knowledge and 
interest in which the intern describes his ex- 
perlences to friends and classmates, and 
Politicians tell other politicians about the 
Values of the program. As more students 
become aware of the internship opportuni- 
ties, and more political leaders develop an 
interest, the demand for internships in- 
creases, as do the possibilities. To this point 
we have not given much thought to our 
communications with this second public for 
whom the internship program has some 
tangential, but no important meaning. Yet 
this public especially should see clearly the 
distinction between summer Job and politi- 
Cal internship, and should appreciate the 
essentially educational nature of the pro- 
gram. r 

Though we rely mainly on word-of-mouth 
for the diffusion of knowledge to the second 
Public, with improved attention to sclected 
media, such as college newspapers, political 
bulietins and newsletters, and professional 
association journals, we might further the 
task of educating these persons about the 
internship program. Professor Wise’s pub- 
licity efforts in connection with the 1962 
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summer internships in Pennsylvania seem to 
have received a great deal of attention on 
the college campuses because he sent a news 
release to the paper of each college from 
which interns were chosen. 

The Pennsylvania CEP internship pro- 
gram also received favorable notice in chan- 
nels reaching the third public which we may 
be concerned with. This is the public at 
large, the average voter, the newspaper 
reader on the street. We are concerned 
about this public to some extent for its own 
sake (recognizing full well that our programs 
are not of great interest to most people), but 
also because some members of it may be 
drawp into our participating or knowledge- 
able publics. We are also concerned with 
the big public, to be candid, because the 
interns, the college administrators, and per- 
haps especially the participating politicians, 
like to haye their activities noted in the 
mass media, In Pennsylvania a syndicated 
education column carried a story about the 
PCEP summer interns; it appeared in well 
over 50 dailies and weeklies in that and 
nearby States. One of the wire services 
also carried a statewide story about the in- 
terns, and the political columnist of the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin wrote a fea- 
ture on the program. 

In most affiliates we could justifiably in- 
crease, to some extent, the publicity given 
to our internship program. Politics is al- 
ways a source of interest. In recent years, 
education, too, has received much attention 
in the mass media. Political education 
ought to be specially noteworthy, then, when 
it operates through a device as personal, 
and often dramatic, as the internship. We 
do not propose to have our affiliate directors 
or campus representatives become public re- 
lations men; we suggest only that the in- 
ternship program ought to be widely, and 
properly, known for what it Is. 


[From the Yale Dally News, Feb. 26, 1963] 


Warre House Hunts FOR INFORMATION ON 
STUDENT Summer Jos APPLICANTS 


Yale students planning on Government 
jobs in Washington this summer may be in 
for trouble, according to an article in the 
Washington Post. 

The White House has asked Federal agen- 
cles for complete reports on their plans to 
hire students during the summer vacation. 

This interest has led to fears among 
agency officials that the White House will 
use the Jobs for Democratic patronage pur- 
poses and tell agencies whom they can and 
canot hire, the article said. 

STUDENT BACKGROUND i 

Dorothy Davies, a White House assistant, 
is seeking information on the educational 
backgrounds, work experiences, and legal 
residences of student applicants. 

Earlier, the Civil Service Commission and 
the Budget Bureau directed agencies to in- 
form it by February 15 of their cummer job 
plans. Mrs. Davies asked to be sent copies 
of their reports, 

HARROWER INVESTIGATES 


Norman Harrower, Jr., director of the Of- 
fice of Counseling and Placement at Yale, 
said he is investigating the situation and 
has written to LINDLEY BECKWORTH, Demo- 
crat of Texas. BECKWORTH is pushing a bill 
in Congress to apportion summer jobs on 
the basis of State population. The Kennedy 
administration opposes the legislation. 

Mr. Harrower said that he had made a 
trip to Washington in January and at that 
time observed no indication that there would 
be any interference from the White House. 

MANY YALE INTERNS 

Nearly 8,000 students held jobs in Wash- 
ington last summer; most of these jobs were 
routine and clerical. Yale students were 
among those able to secure more exciting 
work, however; as interns, 
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Mr. Harrower, who directs Yale's summer 
intern program, helped 29 students to ob- 
tain positions with Senators and Congress- 
men, usually of their own State. Another 
27 undergraduates worked in the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Some 20 Yale law students worked in the 
offices of the Supreme Court Justices or in 
divisions of the Department of Justice. 


7 KENNEDY STEPS IN 


Last summer President Kennedy at- 
tempted to excite students into re 
to Government work after graduation with 
& White House seminar. 

The seminar, although generally regarded 
as & success, was disappointing to many 
Yale students, who felt they were being 
talked down to. The White House will con- 
tinue the seminars this year. 

Mrs. Davies, who organized them last year, 
said she plans to coordinate the student- 
employee programs this summer to make 
sure the “good kids don’t get lost.” She 
apie that a representative group will be 

In last summer's seminar, the President 
and a score of other top officials gave talks 
on the attractions and challenges of the 
Federal service. 


National Space Laboratory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the im- 
portance of long-range space research 
to our overall scientific effort was 
brought home sharply by a recent 
article by Charles N. Eischen, which 
appeared in the Boston (Mass.) Traveler 
on February 27. It was reported that a 
projected space research laboratory set 
for Massachusetts will perform research 
crucial to our national space effort. I 
am confident that the House Science 
and Astronautics Committee will see fit 
to approve this vital project. 

The article referred to follows: 
Venvs-Mars Secrets DEPEND on $58 MILLION 

LasoraTory—Hus Space CENTER Is KEY TO 

PLANETS 

(By Charles N. Eischen) 

WASHINGTON. —Americans may never know 
the true story about Venus and Mars if any- 
thing happens to the $58 million space 
research laboratory set for the Boston arta. 

The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration center is that important to ex- 
ploring outer space, a top Government scien- 
tist said. 

“It will be concerned with U.S. space 
travel after we land a man on the moon,” 
said Raymond L. Bisplinghoff, Director of the 
Office of Advanced Research and Technology 
for NASA. 

“All the technology for guidance sys- 
tems and communications to explore our 
solar system must be developed there. This 
is our long-range planning for additional 
space travel. We must start here to find out 
more about space.” 

Bisplinghoff detailed the plans for the 
electronics’ research center in an interview 
with the Boston Traveler after he had 
briefed the House Science and Astronautics 
Committee on research planning. 

NASA's proposal to include $5 million in 
its 1963-64 fiscal year budget for the center 
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is to be reviewed next week by a subcom- 
mittee of the parent House science unit. 
Representative Joseph Martin, Jr., Republi- 
can, of North Attleboro is a member of the 
parent committee. 

Bisplinghoff was one of several NASA 
scientists to follow Space Administrator 
James C. Webb before the committee. 
Webb had urged continued support from 
Congress on the U.S. plans to explore outer 
space and said adoption of NASA's proposed 
$5.7 billion budget for the year was "vital" 
to meeting the national goal of landing an 
American on the moon in this decade. 

Most of the hardware needed for that 
landing has already been designed and is 
under construction at the instrumentation 
laboratory at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

LONG RANGE RESEARCH 


The Boston area research center will play 
only a minor role in the lunar landing, said 
Bisplinghoff. Its importance, he added, will 
be in the long-range efforts to learn about 
the other planets. 

“We plan to do fundamental research in 
electronic control systems, communications, 
and navigational procedures for deeper space 
missions,” he said. 

“The techniques developed at this labora- 
tory will tell us whether we can send men 
on the longer flights.” 

Bisplinghoff said his office is already super- 
vising research on life support systems for 
long-time space missions. 

“A recent contract will support a ground 
test of a complete 150 man-day life support 
system,” he told the committee. 

“This system, which provides for atmos- 
spheric control, waste disposal, thermal con- 
trol, and water supply management, will 
undergo experimentation with five men be- 
ing supported by it for 30 days. Data on 
system and component performance to be 
obtained from this experiment will be ap- 
plied to future flight system design. 

“As an extension of this work, we are cur- 
rently proceeding with ae OP p DIPA 
which would have roughly five times 
lifetime of this current system." 


Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege this morning to testify be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on the subject of the revision of 
our tax structure. 

My statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN ABRAHAM J. 
MULTER BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS 
AND MEANS, HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Marca 6, 1963 
Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportu- 

nity to appear here today to comment on the 

President's proposal to revise our tax struc- 

ture. 

In dealing with legislation as important 
as this and covering as wide an area, it is 
unlikely that we will find many people who 
will agree with every facet of the Presi- 
dent's recommendations. I assure you that 
I do not envy the tremendous burden which 
you must assume in performing the task of 
bringing out a bill that will be acceptable to 
a majority of Members of the House. I do 
trust that my comments will prove helpful 
and not further confuse an already compli- 
cated problem. 
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In the interests of time I will not discuss 
the general principles underlying these tax 
recommendations but will address myself to 
specific parts thereof. I would like, how- 
ever, to make this one general statement, to 
wit, the enactment of the bulk of the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations should redound to 
the benefit of the entire economy of our 
country and more particularly to the benefit 
of the small businessman and to the lower 
income groups. 

I address myself first to the matter of 
treatment of itemized deductions from per- 
sonal income. 

The proposed new treatment of these de- 
ductions by limiting them to that in ex- 
cess of 5 percent of the taxpayer’s adjusted 
gross income is in my opinion the wrong 
way to tackle this problem. This would hit 
hardest at the lower income groups whose 
deductions while small dollarwise are most 
meaningful to them. There certainly will 
be no incentive to anyone to meet their 
civic and charitable obligations by saying to 
them that they can get no tax deduction or 
credit until after they have paid 5 percent 
of their income. It works an even greater 
hardship to say to them that the first 3, 4, 
or 5 percent of their gross income which 
they actually expend for medical expenses is 
not deductible. I could never understand 
the theory by which only the excess over 
these percentages was deductible. 

The recommendation as to minor casualty 
losses so as to exclude all deductions up to 
4 percent of the taxpayer’s income would 
merely create another incentive to cheat. 
This is analogous to insurance policies which 
provide that the first $25 or $50 of loss is 
not payable by the insurance company. In- 
surance carriers will tell you that this re- 
sults in most people getting bills for double 
the amount of the loss in order to cover 
the excludable portion thereof. The same 
thing will undoubtedly occur if this provi- 
sion should be enacted. The Internal Reve- 
nue Service couldn’t find a force large 
enough to investigate and check upon those 
items. It would undoubtedly cost the Gov- 
ernment many times more to unsuccessfully 
attempt to collect the taxes for these de- 
ductions than the deductions themselves 
would aggregate. 

Any attempt to remove the exemption 
ee O a 
estate taxes on homeowners’ 
would be nothing less than a breach of 
faith by our Government. Thomas Jeffer- 
son wrote, “The small landowners are the 
most precious part of a State.” For years 
our Government has been urging our citi- 
zens to become homeowners. The latest 
statistics show that almost 60 percent of our 
families own their own homes today. One 
of the greatest incentives to the acquisition 
of homes was the fact repeatedly stressed 
that interest on mortgages and real estate 
taxes were deductions from gross income for 
tax purposes. I urge that we do not change 
that exclusion. 

Another recommendation that I oppose is 
the repeal of the $50 and 4 percent deduction 
on dividend income. This exemption was to 
have been a first step toward the elimination 
of the unfair and inequitable double taxa- 
tion on earnings. 

In considering what should be done with 
this recommendation I urge that this com= 
mittee do not consider how much tax can be 
received by our Government but rather, do 
we have a right to tax earnings twice? Once 
the earnings of a corporation have been 
taxed, the net amount belongs to the stock- 
holders and, while there might be some logic 
in taxing a corporation for failure to pay 
those earnings as dividends to the stock- 
holders, we cannot justify taxing those iden- 
tical earnings a second time when they are 
distributed to the owners thereof. 

With reference to capital gains, I urge that 
you will decrease the net revenue payable 
to the Government on capital gains by ex- 
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tending the period from 6 months to 1 year 
in order to qualify for a long-term capital 
gain. It is my opinion that the capital 
gains taxes payable to the Government 
would increase two or three times if instead 
of increasing the period we decreased it to 
3 or 4 months. By decreasing the period to 
3 or 4 months these capital assets would turn 
over that much more frequently and each 
time they were sold there would be a capital 
gains tax paid. 

I heartily endorse the recommendation to 
tax as earnings and not as capital gains the 
moneys realized on stock options. But I 
suggest that that tax be payable not on earn- 
ings in connection with stock options granted 
after enactment of the law but on all earn- 
ings received after the enactment of the 
law, regardless of when the stock option was 
granted. The proposed changes of the rate 
of taxation will apply to all earnings there- 
after received and any change in the tax 
structure should equally be made to apply 
to all earnings thereafter received regardless 
of when and where contracted for. 

The President has recommended an addi- 
tional tax credit of $300 for all people age 
65 or over regardless of the source of their 
income. This credit is to replace both the 
extra exemption allowed to older people and 
the retirement income credit. Our senior 
citizens are greatly in need of tax relief since 
the annuities which they receive are usually 
not enough to live on. I believe that the 
Committee should consider the exemption 
from Federal income tax of annuities re- 
ceived by individuals age 65 and over. As a 
partial step in this direction I have intro- 
duced H.R. 4182, which would exempt 
amounts up to $2,400 in annuities, pensions, 
or requirement benefits paid by local, State, 
or Federal governments. 

I strongly urge that as recommended in 
H.R, 4182 all annuities paid by State, local, 
and Federal governments be exempt from 
Federal income tax. 

I recommend that the provisions of my 
bill, H.R. 525, to assist small business and 
persons engaged in small business by allow- 
ing a deduction from Federal Income tax for 
additional investment in depreciable assets, 
inventory, and accounts receivable, should be 
included In any new tax bill enacted. 

I also urge the inclusion of the provisions 
of my bill, H.R, 530, which would amend the 
Internal Revenue Code to assist small and 
independent business by permitting individ- 
uals and partnerships filing income tax re- 
turns for small businesses to revoke an elec- 
tion to be taxed as a corporation; to provide 
a normal tax rate of 20 percent for taxable 
years after June 30, 1963, and to increase the 
surtax exemption; to provide a growth, ex- 
pansion, and modernization exemption on 
net taxable earnings; to liberalize the income 
tax treatment of losses incurred through 
loans; to provide an exemption for goodwill 
in the determination of the value of an estate 
and to provide family sized farmers an ex- 
emption for the improvement, moderniza- 
tion, and renewal of buildings or equipment 
used in the production, care and marketing 
of farm products and to provide family sized 
farms the same exemption. 

I believe that these last two items will 
greatly stimulate small business. 

Thank you for your time and attention. 


Religion Versus Communism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
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insert into the Recorp the text of an 
address which I delivered last Sunday, 
March 3, 1963, at a communion break- 
fast of the Knights of Columbus in New 
Britain, Conn. Our distinguished col- 
league, the Honorabe ENA TO Q, DAD- 
DARIO, was scheduled to address this 
gathering, but he was designated as U.S. 
member of the Subcommittee on Space 
Law meeting in Geneva and had to leave 
just a few days before the meeting in 
New Britain. I was glad to substitute 
for him as speaker. < 
The address is as follows: 
RELIGION VERSUS COMMUNISM 


(Address by Congressman Wurm L, Sr. 
Once, communion breakfast, Daly Council 
No. 12, Knights of Columbus, New Britain, 
March 3, 1963) 

Mr. Chairman, reverend clergy, friends, I 
am very pleased to be here with you this 
morning. It is a delight for me to break 
bread with you and to have the opportunity 
to exchange a few thoughts with you. 

As you know, Congressman DADDARIO was 
supposed to have been your speaker here 
today. He is presently on an important mis- 
sion in Geneva for the U.S. Government as 
a member of the Interparliamentary Union 
Subcommittee on Space Law. As you know, 
the United States and the Soviet Union are 
in sharp confilct over proposals for the solu- 
tion of legal space problems. 

The late Pope Pius XII, in his annual 
Christmas message to the world in 1956, 
spoke of the divine grandeur and its mean- 
ing for mankind in our day. His holiness 
made this observation: 

“In truth modern man, precisely because 
in possession of all that the mind and labor 
of man have produced, ought to recognize 
even more the infinite distance between 
what he can do and what proceeds from the 
limitless power of God.” 

I think this is very sage and sound advice. 
Uniess we recognize the infinite distance 
between what man can do and that which 
proceeds from the unlimited powers of God, 
we are in danger of being carried far away 


from the belief in God and turn to the, 


belief in a single all-powerful man—a belief 
which is based more on fear than on convic- 
tion. 

We need not look too far afield for this 
possibility. The present regimes in Soviet 
Russia, Communist China, and the other 
countries of the Communist bloc, which are 
all based on a godless philosophy and a 
way of life from which religion has been 
completely excluded, are perfect examples 
of man living in fear instead of freedom, of 
man living with brutal power instead of 
God's words of truth and love, 

I often wonder how much better life could 
be for the entire human race, if we would 
live by God's words. I wonder how much 
more pleasant it could be if mankind would 
really practice truth and love, and charity 
and helpfulness, toward one another, In- 
stead we have a world that is confused, a 
mankind that is tormented, a way of life 
which for half of humanity means living in 
constant fear and enjoying no freedom and 
no dignity as human beings. 

In our lifetime we have experienced the 
destruction brought on by three great wars. 
We have witnessed the extermination of mil- 
lions of people. We have seen whole na- 
tions and hundreds of millions of peoples 
in Eastern Europe and Asia become enslaved 
and tyrannized by a ruthless and godless 
ideology. And let us not overlook the fact 
that we have developed the most awesome 
wespons, which constitute the” greatest 
danger to human survival in the future. 
Surely, the genius of man is not destined to 
reach its zenith in the destruction of all 
human life on earth? In the last 2,000 years 
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the world has gained much knowledge, but 
when we observe the direction in which man- 
kind is headed, I am afraid that we have 
gained very little wisdom. 

To my mind, the Roman Catholic faith is 
beyond all doubt the most formidable spirit- 
ual weapon against this antireligious con- 


spiracy known as communism. Spiritual co- 


existence between religion and communism 
is impossible. The church and communism 
must remain forever mutually antagonistic. 
Communism is the embodiment of the total 
state which represents a definite danger to 
civilization itself. It goes to the very roots 
of life. It is political, economic, it is per- 
sonal, it affects every phase of day-to-day 
living. 

For us the great danger represented by 
communism is spiritual. In our form of 
government there is no conflict between God 
and loyalty to country. Our system of gov- 
ernmnt accepts the supremacy of God—the 
Communist state does not. There is the 
underlying difference. 

You can share economically. You can 
endure politically. You can even suffer per- 
sonally. But no system has yet been devised 
for cutting the human soul in two and 
making ft serve two masters. Our soul be- 
longs only to God, and not to the state. The 
Communist state cannot share its mono- 
lithic authority with any other institution. 
Its basic credo forbids it to accept demo- 
cratic rule by the people or the principle 
of obedience to God. With diabolical cun- 
ning it seeks to subvert religion and God 
to a position of subordination to the state. 

This is the most wicked element of all in 
the total fraud that is the total state. 
Against an enemy of this kind there is 
nothing left for us to do but to wage a total 
struggle, a spiritual war, under leadership 
of the church. By giving voice to your faith, 
you will help bring about the doom of the 
enemies of God. We who have faith know 
that, regardless of its temporary gains, com- 
munism will eventually be destroyed because 
of its godless philosophy. 

As we struggle to preserve the peace and 
fredom of our people, we are also fighting 
to preserve the peace and freedom of all 
mankind. With the help of God and in the 
American spirit that every man is entitled 
to walk upright in human dignity before 
God and men, we shall succeed in winning 
this struggle. 

We know that truth and knowledge and 
charity to our fellow men will, in themselves, 
not win wars, but we also know that they 
constitute basic ingredients of freedom and 
justice, and they can serve as solid founda- 
tions upon which to build permanent peace. 
It is important that we gather these in- 
gredients, strengthen them, and bulld on 
them with patience and loving care. We 
must do-so not only with nations as a 
whole, but also with individuals. We must 
help them become better human beings, 
more wholesome citizens, persons with good 
character and with a positive approach to 
life. We must not only lend a helping hand 
to those who need our help, but we must 
also strengthen the hands of those who are 
laboring in the vineyards of truth and 
knowledge and charity. 

I should like to conclude with a little 
story. Shortly after the end of World War II, 
a devastated city in England began the 
heartbreaking task of restoring and rebuild- 
ing its life. In the old city square had stood, 
before the destruction, a large statue of 
Christ, with hands outstretched in an atti- 
tude of invitation to the people. On the 
pedestal were carved the words: “Come unto 
Me.” 

During the bombings of the city the statue 
was struck and shattered. When the res- 
toration began, master artists and sculptors 
were brought to the city to help restore the 
statue. The figure was eventually reassem- 
bled, except for the hands, of which no frag- 
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ments could be found anywhere in the rub- 
ble. At first it was suggested that new 
hands be fashioned, but later many people 
said: “No, leave Him without hands." 

And so, today there stands in the public 
square of that city the restored statue of 
Christ without hands, and on its base are 
carved the words: “Christ has no hands but 
ours," 

And so, I say to you: Let us strengthen 
the hands of those who labor for God and 
man, those who seek to help their fellow 
men, and all those who strive for genuine 
peace in the world. 


President Kennedy’s Civil Rights Message 
to Congress Receives Editorial Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp two editorials in 
support of President Kennedy’s civil 
rights message to Congress, taken from 
the Boston Globe of March 1 and the 
Boston Herald of March 2: 

[From the Boston Globe, Mar. 1, 1963] 
Tue CVI. RIGHTS MESSAGE 

Civil rights is too often like the weather, 
a subject for much talk but little action. 
There was talk again Thursday, in President 
Kennedy’s message to Congress. But it was 
good talk, and it is now up to Congress to 
take the action. There should be no foot- 
dragging, hairsplitting, or misalliance. Yet 
there probably will be. 

The President’s message represents a land- 
mark in the long struggle to protect the 
rights of Negroes in voting, education, and 
other walks of life. For the first time, he 
outlined a specific program directed at both 
the ballot and the schoolhouse, and he asked 
that it should not provide the occasion for 
sectional bitterness. 

The President also sought a 4-year exten- 
sion of the life of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion, which was set up in 1957 and will end 
in November unless Congress acts. He wants 
it expanded so that any agency can get in- 
formation, advice, and help from it. 

Until now, it has taken Negroes, even when 
successful in court after overcoming many 
obstacles, 2 or 3 years before they could regis- 
ter and vote. The President's proposal would 
speed these cases with priority treatment and 
the use of court referees. It would also, in 
Federal elections, ban different tests for 
different people, and presume anyone with & 
sixth grade education to be literate. 

All this would strike at the heart of south- 
ern discrimination, and the South, its right 
to filibuster intact, will resist fiercely. Mean- 
while the rest of the country has no reason for 
smugness; it, too, needs to make more 
progress in civil rights. 

[From the Boston Herald, Mar. 2, 1963] 

THE Precious RIGHT 

In this year’s civil rights message President 
Kennedy has put his chief emphasis on yot- 
ing, and properly so. 

The right to vote, said the President, is not 
only powerful and precious for itself, it is 
also the key to achieving other rights. It 
the Negro is to take his proper place in the 
affairs of the Nation, he must first of all 
have equality at the ballot box. 
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The 1957 and 1960 Civil Rights Acts made 
a start by authorizing the Department of 
Justice to intervene in voting cases. But the 
procedures have proved too cumbersome and 
time consuming. 

To establish a pattern of discrimination 
against the registration of Negro voters and 
get a court to appoint a Federal registrar 
may still take months and even years of 
litigation. * 

The President’s new program calls for ap- 
pointment of interim registrars while such 
cases are pending (in any 200 counties 
claimed by the Federal Government to be 
prime discriminators) and for priority han- 
dling of voting cases in Federal courts. 

It would also prohibit the application of 
different tests, standards, practices or proce- 
dures to Negroes and whites, and would cre- 
ate a presumption of literacy for voting pur- 
poses where the applicant has passed the 
sixth grade. 

Doubtless if Congress closes these loop- 
holes others will develop. Establishing the 
right to vote or any other right against 
opposition is not easy. But we are making 
progress. According to the Commission on 
Civil Rights, considerably fewer than 100,000 
Negroes were allowed to vote in the 12 South- 
ern States in 1932. Fifteen years later the 
number had risen to 645,000, and by 1960 it 
‘was 1,362,000. 

The Government is now concentrating its 
efforts on 200 counties, where serious dis- 
crimination continues to exist. We can win 
there, too. 

The President’s message called for a lot of 
other things—for ratification of the poll tax 
amendment, for continuation of the Civil 
Rights Commission, for financial assistance 
to communities with desegregation problems, 
for administrative action against discrimina- 
tion in labor unions. All are important. 
But the big thing is voting. 

The voting bills must be pushed through 
this session even if it means sitting out a 
filibuster and tying up the Congress for a 
month. The precious right must not be 
denied any longer. 


The Dizintegration of American Character 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
~ HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. WIDNALL, Mr. Speaker, my con- 
fidence in the future of these United 
States is constantly being renewed by 
the clear-sighted visions of my constitu- 
ents, as revealed in my daily mail, The 
forces at work within our country which 
are detrimental to private initiative and 
individual freedom do not go unnoticed 
by thoughtful citizens. 

Only last week I had the pleasure of 
receiving such a letter from one of the 
residents in the Seventh District of New 
Jersey. Written by Mrs, Robert E. Lexa, 
of Glen Gardner, N.J., the letter is a 
succinct analysis of the weaknesses of 
American character and the govern- 
mental actions which have contributed 
to this state. I know Americans every- 
where will gain a new perspective, and 
recapture old ideals, by reading Mrs. 
Lexa’s letter which follows: 

The Honorable WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. WIDNALL: Fof several months 

I have been wanting to write you, express- 
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ing my thoughts about many things for 
which you represent our family and me in 
Washington. Somehow—in a negative sort 
of way—Valentine’s Day seems appropriate. 

As you can see from the address, we live in 
the rural area. Fourteen years ago we tried 
valiantly to become farmers. Perhaps by 
your viewpoint we erred in not working with 
the Government’s farm policy. By our view- 
point, it is spiritual—and material—waste to 
be paid for not planting something. It 
seems to us that it is spiritually unethical, 
and it does not seem right that parts of the 
world still have famines while farmers in 
America are paid not to, plant something, 
and then that a quantity of that particular 
item Hes in a storage place. 

Perhaps I should add that we are not fun- 
damentalists nor do we belong to any pe- 
culiar religious sect. We have believed these 
principles for a long time, and still think 
they are right, that what we are doing, legis- 
latively, in our country is not right. 

To cap the climax, a few years ago I took 
a great books course at a local high—and 
we reread the Declaration of Independence. 
This is quite an eye opener. 

What a tremendous set of ideals formed 
the foundations of this Nation. 

What built-in incentives. 

But, we seem to be letting them slip, 
blithely giving them up, selling them for 
the “mess of pottage” called security. We 
are expecting Uncle Sam to be Father Sam. 
My thought now Is that perhaps the greatest 
thing Father Sam could do would be to be 
a good father. 

What is a good father? 

A good father employs wisdom as well us 
love in helping his children achieve adult- 
hood. 

A good father does not buy his children, 
but rather encourages them to achieve their 
own potentials—not by bribery but rather 
with built-in incentives; knowing the joy of 
real fulfillment and real achievement; 
knowing that what one has in the way of 
achievements or experience he has forever, 
and this in turn becomes a foundation for 
further growth and development. 

It seems to me that our Government Is no 
longer employing the wisdom aspect of this 
fatherhood, Through our social security, 
our unemployment, our farm policy, etc., 
we are encouraging people to be less 
than they can be. Perhaps it ls mismanage- 
ment of a great idcal. From my personal 
“look-see” we are encouraging people to gold- 
brick or to do as little as they can for what- 
ever handouts. And we decry the railroad’s 
featherbedding. This is the same principle 
dressed tn different clothes. 

I realize that you can do nothing unless 
you are returned to Congress, that you have 
to reflect the echoes from home. But why 
do not some of you stump the countrysides 
and try to educate the people to want the 
things they should have? 

I hope some of this current activity is 
merely a swing of the pendulum, like we 
swung from too strict child rearing to the 
too undisciplined. But I wonder if we shall 
ever swing back sufficiently to find the mid- 
dle-of-the-road policy? Or—will there be 
individual strengths of character to main- 
tain the guts to do it? 

My final plum is one question: How long 
can a country continue to grow through 
deficit financing? Yet, surely the tax 
structure requires revamping. Do you know 
anyone who can feed a teenager on $600 an- 
nually? Or do you know anyone with a 
decent standard of living who can eat and 
dress on that sum? 

Won't you personally please reexamine 
the trends in our Government? We have 
such a tremendous country, such fabulous 
possibilities, such topnotch dreams to yet 
fulfill—why are we weakening it from within? 

Sincerely, 
E. L. Lexa 
Mrs. Robert E. Lexa. 
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Andrew Jackson Snuffbox Comes Home 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time I have inserted in the 
Recorp articles about the great and be- 
loved President Andrew Jackson. An- 
drew Jackson was born in my district in 
South Carolina, and I feel singularly 
honored to have this great Democrat as 
one of my predecessors of the Fifth 
Judicial District. N 

We have a fine and growing State 
park in Lancaster County, S.C., along 
the North Carolina line. It is known as 
the Andrew Jackson Historical- State 
Park. The land composites the birth- 
place of Andrew Jackson. 

Recently at the museum at the park 
we were privileged to have on display 
President Jackson's snuffbox. It is a 
gift from the Wyeth family, whose name 
is intertwined with the history of South 
Carolina as well as other States. As part 
of my remarks, I include an article from 
the Lancaster News, Lancaster, S.C., of 
February 21, 1963. I believe this article 
to be of historical significance, and I 
commend it to the Nation for history and 
information. I cannot tell you the great 
pride I have in bringing these matters 
to the attention of my colleagues and 
the Nation in this manner. 

The article referred to follows: 

ANDREW JACKSON SNUFFEOX Comes HOME 
_ (By Viola C. Floyd) 

The chief attraction to be on display at 
the Andrew Jackson Historical State Park 
museum on March 15, 1963, when the annual 
celebration of Jackson’s birth is observed will 
be the sliver snuffbox President Jackson sent 
to a friend of his youth, Mary Crawford 
Dunlap (Mrs, Samuel C.), of Lancaster, S.C. 
It is being returned to South Carolina for 
keeps through the generosity of its latest 
owners, the Marion Sims Wyeth family of 
Palm Beach, Pla. The box is not only a re- 
minder of a pleasant youthful romance but 
is also a reminder of the great bitterness 
generated by the nullification struggle in 
South Carolina. 

The snuffbox is made from a polished 
tortoise shell lined with silver. It is oval 
in shape, 3 inches long and 214 inches across. 
Over the engraving of an American Engle on 
the lid is inscribed “Jan. 8, 1815" commemo- 
rating Jackson's victory at New Orleans. 
Above that is the inscription, “U.S.P. Brandy- 
wine, 1828," designating the ship on which 
the original donor was stationed and the year 
box was made. Inside the lid is TO A. Jack- 
son from D. M. Stokes.” 

Through research done for Mr. Wyeth it 
has been determined that D. M. Stokes was 
David Montford Stokes, midshipman on the 
US. flagship Brandywine, from November 20, 
1827, to May 12, 1829. A resident of Wilkes- 
borough, N.C., when he joined the Navy, he 
was the son of Montford Stokes who was 
U.S. Senator from North Carolina 1816-23 
and Governor of North Carolina 1830-32. 
In his youth Andrew Jackson studied law 
in Salisbury, N.C., under John Stokes and 
there he met D. M. Stokes who was 5 years 
his senior. John Stokes and Governor 
Montford Stokes were the sons of David 
Stokes from Lunenburg, Va. Stokes County, 
N.C., was named for Jackson's law teacher, 
John Stokes. 
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The U.S. flagship Brandywine was the ship 
on which Lafayette returned to France in 
1826 after his visit to America. At the end 
of the voyage Lafayette presented a portrait 
of himself to the captain of the vessel, 
Charles Morris, a veteran of the War of 
1812. The portrait is now the property 
55 the Corcoran Art Gallery in Washington, 

O. 

BYGONE DAYS 


On October 13. 1831. President Jackson 
wrote a letter to Mrs. Samuel C. Dunlap, the 
former Polly Crawford to whom he had paid 
court in the Waxhaws during the days of his 
youth. He sent the letter, a pamphlet, a 
newspaper and the silver snuffbox to the 
widowed Mrs. Dunlap by her brother-in-law, 
Col. Thomas Williams. A conversation with 
Colonel Williams concerning the old Wax- 
haws had awakened memories of bygone 
days. He referred to her in the letter as 
“Polly Crawford,” expressed regret at having 
learned that her brothers had passed away 
during the years since he had known them, 
asked her to accept the gift, and also stated 
that he was sending a pamphlet and a news- 
paper for her son. He expressed the desire 
that the son might learn from the pamphiet 
and paper the true nature of the political 
situation of that day. 


NULLIFICATION ISSUE 


At the time the letter was written the 
nullification question was a hot issue in 
South Carolina. The Nullifiers and the 
Unionists, the two parties in the State, hotly 
debated their beliefs. The following year 
on November 27, 1832, South Carolina passed 
the ordinance of nullification, The Dun- 
laps were Nullificationists and did not ap- 
preciate the literature sent by Jackson. In 
all probability it was destroyed by the recip- 
ient, 

Despite the family’s disapproval of Jack- 
son's stand in threatening to send the militia 
to his native State Mrs. Dunlap penned a 
courteous reply to the President’s letter. 
She was gracious to the last degree but 
yielded not one inch to the flattery of a gift 
from such a source. As she had rejected 
his suit in her youth she courteously re- 
jected his bid for her support in the con- 
flict. She disdained to mention the pam- 
phiet or newspaper, disregarding thus a con- 
troversial subject. 

Col, Thomas Williams, referred to in both 
letters only as “Col. Williams” is identified 
by Mrs. Dunlap who called him her friend 
and relative. Col. Thomas Williams, born in 
Williamsburgh District in 1789, married 
Martha White Crawford, sister of Mrs. Dun- 
lap, the former Mary Crawford. He was ad- 

- mitted to the South Carolina bar in 1811 
and set up practice in Lancaster. Not find- 
ing the political atmosphere there to his lik- 
ing he moved to York district. He served 
in the South Carolina Legislature for 14 
years. In 1835 he migrated to Alabama. 

FAMILIES “ 


Mary Crawford Dunlap, to whom Jackson 
sent the letter, snuffbox, and papers, was the 
daughter of the Revolutionary officer, Maj. 
Robert Crawford, and his wife the former 
Jean White. The Robert Crawford land lay 
adjoining the James Crawford land whereon 
Jackson said he was born. In fact Andrew 
Jackson was only 3 months older than Mary 
(Polly) who was born June 26, 1767. 

Mary Crawford married Dr. Samuel O. 
Dunlap who lies buried in the old Waxhaw 
Presbyterian Church cemetery In Lancaster 
County. To them were born five children, 
three of whom married. George Washington 
Dunlap, married first to Elizabeth Harris 
and second to Mrs. Della Harris, migrated to 
Texas. The second son, Samuel F. Dunlap, 
married Sara C. Witherspoon, daughter of 
Col, James Hervey Witherspoon and his wife 
the former Jane Donnom. Eliza Jane Dun- 
lap was the only daughter of Dr. Samuel 
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O. and Mary Crawford Dunlap to leave 
descendants. Eliza Jane was born November 
6, 1791, in Lancaster District. She was mar- 
ried in 1810 to Dr. Bartlett Jones, prominent 
physician of Lancaster who lies buried in 
the Lancaster Presbyterian Church cemetery. 
Mrs. Jones died October 6, 1858, while at 
Warm Springs, Ga. A 

Dr. Bartlett and Eliza Jane D. Jones had 
six children: Mary Elizabeth Jones, born 
April 10, 1811, died December 30, 1856, mar- 
ried James Hervey Witherspoon, Jr. De- 
scendants still live in Lancaster. The sec- 
ond child of Dr. Bartlett and Eliza Jane 
Dunlap Jones was Benjamin Rush Jones 
born Noyember 22, 1833, died June 26, 1887, 
Montgomery, Ala. He married Frances 
Amelia Taliaferro of Alabama and had six 
children. The third child of Dr. Bartlett 
and Eliza Jones was Eliza Theresa Jones, 
born April 4, 1816, died May 11, 1890 in New 
York City. She was married December 21, 
1936, to Dr. J. Marion Sims, born in Lan- 
caster District January 25, 1813, died in 
New York City on November 13, 1883. Their 
descendants will be listed later. Amelia Vir- 
ginia Jones, daughter of Dr. Bartlett and 
Eliza Jones married Dr. Benjamin F. Masey. 
Bartlett Constantine Jones, son of Dr. Bart- 
lett Jones married Eliza Forney. Samuel 
Dunlap Jones died unmarried. 

Dr. James Marion Sims and his wife, Eliza 
Theresa Jones Sims had nine children of 
whom Florence Nightingale Sims, born Au- 
gust 22, 1855, in New York City, was the 
youngest. She was married on April 10, 
1886, to Dr. John Allan Wycth who was born 
in Marshall County, Ala., on Mey 26, 1845, 


died in New York City May 28, 1922. Flor- 


ence N. Sims Wyeth died September 24, 
1915. They lie buried in the Greenwood 
Cemetery in New York, To this union there 
were born three children, namely, Florence 
Sims Wyeth, Marion Sims Wyeth, and John 
Allan Wyeth, Jr. 

DIRECT LINE 


Thus it was that Marion Sims Wyeth in- 
herited the snuffbox in direct line from his 
great-great-grandmother, Mary Crawford 
Dunlap. Marion Sims Wyeth, the donor of 
the snuffbox to the Jackson Park Museum, 
was born in New York City on February 18, 
1889. He graduated from Princeton Univers- 
ity in 1910; he was a student at Beaux Arts, 
Paris, 1910-14; an architect by profession, 
he has now retired and is living in Palm 
Beach, Fla. On November 25, 1915, he was 
married to Eleanor Orr, daughter of Arthur 
and Eleanor Noyes Orr. Their children are: 
Florence Nightingale Wyeth (Mrs. Peter W. 
R. Johnson), Alice Eleanor Wyeth (Mrs. 
Henry Noyes Barkhausen), Joan Allan Wyeth 
(Mrs. Theodore W. Griggs II), and Marion 
Sims Wyeth, Jr., who married Nancy Coffin. 
Marion Sims Wyeth, Sr., and his wife Eleanor, 
have 16 grandchildren. 

South Carolina citizens are indebted to and 
deeply grateful to the Wyeth family for the 
snuffbox gift to the Andrew Jackson Histori- 
cal State Park located in Lancaster County. 


The Clarion Herald 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, it isa great 
pleasure and an honor for me to call 
attention to my colleagues in the Con- 
gress, the publication of a new Catholic 
weekly newspaper, the Clarion Herald, 
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which will serve the people of the 10 civil 
parishes in the archdiocese of New Or- 
leans, La., and will add enrichment to 
their lives. 

The first issue of this splendid new 
paper was published last Thursday, 
February 28, and was distributed to the 
131,555 homes of Catholic families in the 
archdiocese. The Clarion Herald will be 
published every Thursday, and I am con- 
fident that in the future this newspaper 
not only will serve the Catholic families 
of the archdiocese, but also will be read 
by scores of citizens in my congressional 
district and throughout south Louisiana. 

The Clarion Herald is the successor to 
the well-known weekly, Catholic Action 
of the South, which fostered the moral 
welfare of the people of the New Orleans 
archdiocese for many, many years under 
the editorship of Millard Everett, now 
editor of the Clarion Herald, and under 
the benevolent, wise guidance and coun- 
sel of His Excellency, Archbishop Joseph 
Francis Rummell. 

With the sharp format of the Clarion 
Herald, the wealth and variety of news 
feature stories and columns which it has, 
the fine array of photographs, not to 
mention the highly qualified talent 
brought to the newspaper for its publica- 
tion, I know that the paper will not stand 
on the laurels attained by its predeces- 
sor, Catholic Action, but rather will 
build on them to provide the people of 
the New Orleans archdiocese with the 
finest newspaper of its kind in the United 
States. > 

One of the most impressive statements 
coinciding with publication of the first 
issue of the Clarion Herald was that by 
His Excellency, Archbishop John P. Cody, 
aspostolic administrator of the archdio- 
cese, when he declared that the news- 
paper is not in competition with the 
daily and weekly newspapers in the arch- 
diocese, but rather “it will be in compe- 
tition with only two things: religious 
ignorance and moral wrongdoing.” 
There is no doubt that this newspaper is, 
and will be in the years ahead, a moral 
force for good and for the spiritual well- 
being and growth of the people of the 
New Orleans archdiocese, whether they 
be Catholics, Protestants, or Jews. This 
is the kind of force—a voice for truth 
and justice—which we cannot have too 
much, Mr. Speaker, in the United States 
and the world today. The strength of 
the American people’s faith throughout 
our history, and the great force for good 
of our churches in this land of freedom, 
are among the principal factors which 
have made the United States the strong- 
est nation on earth, and at the same 
time, have nurtured in our people the 
most generous and humanitarian spirit 
in the history of the world. 

I am proud to point out that Arch-. 
bishop Cody is the pioneer behind the 
establishment of the Clarion Herald; 
prior to his coming to New Orleans, His 
Excellency established diocesan news- 
papers in St. Louis and Kansas City-St. 
Joseph, Mo. I know that Archbishop 
Cody hopes, as I do, that this newspaper 
will reach new heights of excellence. 
among Catholic papers in America. 

I also would like to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues the excellent 
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group of editors who are directing the 
publication of the Clarion Herald: Rev. 
Elmo Romagosa, executive editor and 
communications director for the arch- 
diocese of New Orleans; Millard Ever- 
ett, editor, who brings to his new task 
a wealth of knowledge of the history, 
dogma, and rites of the Catholic church 
through his 35 years of editing and writ- 
ing for diocesan newspapers in Denver 
and New Orleans, and Emile Comar, as- 
sociate editor, who for several years was 
the leading political reporter for the 
New Orleans (La.) States-Item and one 
of the finest reporters in my State of 
Louisiana. Mr. Comar, who served the 
States-Item for more than 16 years, thus 
provides a storehouse of knowledge on 
the temporal affairs of Louisiana, par- 
ticularly the political and governmental 
affairs of the State, and combines with 
it a keen and practical insight and skill 
into the general operations of a news- 
paper. 

I am proud to salute the editors of 
the Clarion Herald and to extend my 
congratulations and best wishes to them 
in this magnificient endeavor. It is 
just such an endeavor as this which 
makes me proud to represent the people 
of the Second Congressional District of 
Louisiana. 

On behalf of the archdiocese of New 
Orleans and the editors of the Clarion 
Herald, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Recorp, His Ex- 
cellency, Archbishop Cody's official state- 
ment on the publication of the Clarion 
Herald which appeared in its first issue 
February 28. The copy follows: 

Catholic journalism in the Archdiocese of 
New Orleans enters a new era with this 
first issue of the Clarion Herald. Few dio- 
ceses in our country can point to a news- 
paper heritage of virtually a century of 
service to the church and to the community. 

Our area has enjoyed an enviable level 
of journalistic excellence in the general as 
well as in the religious press. The daily and 
weekly papers which serve our people are 
established channels of news and opinion. 

The archdiocesan weekly paper has tradi- 
tionally enjoyed the best of relationships 
with the editors of these papers and has 
always been given kind consideration when 
dealing with them. The Clarion Herald is 
not in competition with these media. 
Rather it visualizes its role as working in 
harmony with the general press to provide 
for its readers a more complete view of life— 
the religious focus. It will be in competi- 
tion with only two things: religious igno- 
rance and moral wrongdoing. 

In this framework, our new paper proudly 
assumes its role of service to the community 
in the best traditions of Catholic journalism. 

One of our first actions in setting up the 
Clarion Herald was to establish a separate 
corporation, the New Orleans Publishing Co., 
as publisher of the paper. Although the 
paper is published by a separate corporation, 
this does not mean that the Clarion Herald 
is set free from ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
a status which would be neither possible 
nor desirable. The ordinary of a diocese 
must hold himself responsible for a Catholic 
publication issued under his jurisdiction and 
addressed to the members of his flock for 
whose guidance and instruction he must 
answer to the Lord. 

On the other hand, the Clarion Herald 
should not be regarded as the archbishop's 
personal instrument. Readers should not be 
given the false impression that the entire 
contents of the paper are determined by the 
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archbishop’s personal wishes, or that the 
opinions expressed by staff members or con- 
tributors are necessarily those of the arch- 
bishop. 

More importantly, readers should be made 
acutely aware that a Catholic paper must 
not only teach Catholic dogma, but must 
also guard Catholic freedom. It must not 
constrict the area of that freedom; rather, 
within the limits set by defined dogma, it 
should encourage and promote responsible 
discussion. Clearly, this will not be the case 
if readers believe all opinions expressed by 
the paper carry episcopal authority. 

Therefore, only those portions of this 
newspaper which appear under the heading 
“Official” are to be understood as expressing 
the formal teaching and directives of the 
ordinary of this archdiocese. 

In discussing religious matters on which 
the authority of the church permits differ- 
ing opinions, it will be the policy of this 
paper to promote free discussion and to re- 
frain from identifying any single viewpoint 
at the only orthodox belief. 

When this paper comments on purely tem- 
poral affairs—matters not involving Catholic 
doctrine or the rights of the church—read- 
ers should understand that the views pub- 
lished are those of the editors or of individ- 
ual contributors. Such views are not to be 
regarded as the authoritative teaching of 
the church or as necessarily reflecting the 
personal opinions of the ordinary. 

This paper is not meant to be a “house 
organ.” Rather its aim is to be a Clarion 
Herald for Christ throughout the Archdiocese 
of New Orleans. Its very name means that 
it will point with pride to the accomplish- 
ments of our community and its citizens, 
Just as it will not hesitate to speak out 
clearly as often as truth, honesty, and justice 
have been violated. 

Upon the staff I ask God's blessing in this 
new step forward, 

Joh P. Copy, 
Apostolic Administrator, 
Archdiocese of New Orleans. 


Remarks of Rev. Edmund P. Joyce, C. S. C., 
Executive Vice President of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, on Occasion of 
Presentation of 1963 Patriotism Award 
by the Notre Dame Senior Class to Am- 
bassador Adlai E. Stevenson, February 
18, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr, BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the Record the remarks of 
the .distinguished executive vice presi- 
dent of the University of Notre Dame, 
the Reverend Edmund P. Joyce, C.S.C., 
which Father Joyce delivered at the 
ceremonies marking the presentation by 
the senior class of the University of 
Notre Dame of the annual Patriotism 
Award to the Honorable Adlai E. Steven- 
son, U.S. Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions. 

I believe that Father Joyce's: words 
about the nature of enlightened pa- 
triotism as well as his tribute to Ambas- 
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sador Stevenson will be of interest to 

every Member of Congress, 
The remarks follow: 

SPEECH DELIVERED AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NOTRE Dame on FEBRUARY 18, 1963, BY 
Rev. Epmunp P. Joyce, C.S.C., EXECU- 
TIVE Vice PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 


It is my privilege, representing the ad- 
ministration and faculty of the university, to 
accept this American flag from Mr, Maxwell 
and the senior class of 1963. The ceremony 
in which we are participating tonight is, as 
you know, a replica of a ceremony which has 
taken place year after year, from the early 
days of Notre Dame's history, One might 
fear that it has been repeated so often that 
it has become an empty custom, a habit, 
something done almost as a reflex, action, 
without prior thought or conscious effort. 
This, I trust, is far from being the case. 
The ceremony tonight is just as solemn, its 
symbolism equally meaningful, and fhe 
occasion quite as relevant as it was when 
Father Sorin inaugurated the tradition 
three-quarters of a century ago. Some of the 
incidentals have been changed, to be sure: 
Washington Hall is no longer sufficiently 
large to accommodate the entire senior class; 
the ceremony has been shifted from morn- 
ing until evening; it is not always held pre- 
cisely on Washington's Birthday; the seniors 
do not now come forth wearing caps and 
gowns, the patriotism award has been an 
innovation of this decade and over the years 
the flag itself has carried additional stars 
from time to time. But while the trappings 
may vary, the substance and purpose of the 
Washington Day exercise remain constant. 

ENLIGHTENED PATRIOTISM 


It is first and foremost an opportunity for 
the seniors soon to be graduated to express, 
as a group, the allegiance of educated men 
toward the country of their birth. Patriot- 
ism is a virtue which in turn encompasses 
and is nourished by many other virtues. It 
is, above all, the recognition that our Nation 
has a constant and an impelling need for 
our affectionate loyalty, our lively concern, 
and our intelligent involvement in matters, 
large and small, which help shape our destiny 
as a people. It also goes beyond this. In a 
world of independent nations, shrunken to 
the status of next door neighbors by the as- 
tounding progress in communication and 
transportation, there is no room for a pseudo- 
patriotism which reduces itself to a nar- 
row nationalism, “No man is an island unto 
himself,“ says the poet. Nor, in this complex 
and interrelated world, is any nation an is- 
land unto itself. The welfare of one is in- 
extricably bound up with the well-being of 
others. Thus, the enlightened patriot of the 
mid-20th century is the one who is working 
assiduously for peace among nations, re- 
gardless of their divergent views, for under- 
standing among races, even where prejudice 
abounds, and for economic opportunities for 
the world’s downtrodden, wherever they 
might be. 

THE EXAMPLE OF ADLAI STEVENSON 


One could develop this concept of patriot- 
ism at greater length. It would be super- 
fluous for me to do so here tonight. Fortu- 
nately, we have here with us the recipient 
of the 1963 Patriotism Award who, for mil- 


lions of our fellow countrymen, embodies the 


enlightened patriotism whereof we speak. 
Mr. Adlai Stevenson, in the course of his 
distinguished career, has been among the 
most articulate and thoughtful spokesmen 
of a troubled generation. Undeterred by 
political disappointments, unwilling to rest 
on the laurels of multiple honors and dis- 
tinctions, he continues to make his enormous 
influence felt in the arena of world thought 
and action. Therefore, in accepting this flag 
tonight as a pledge of the senior class, I 
congratulate you on the choice you have 
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made in your award. May the example of 
Ambassador Stevenson be for you tonight, 
and in the years to come, a source of inspira- 
tion and strength. May your patriotism be 
of the same genus, unflagging in constancy, 
comprehensive in scope, thoroughly Christian 
in its concern for all men. Go forth in this 
spirit and you will unquestionably be an 
effective ambassador for “God, country, and 
Notre Dame.” 


Are Test Ban Negotiations a Public Re- 


lations Game? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Col- 
umnist Bill Sumner has written the 
following penetrating inquiry relative to 
the test ban negotiations being carried 
on by the administration: 

[From the Long Beach (Calif.) Press-Tele- 
gram, Mar. 4, 1963] 
Test Ban a HoLY Guan. on Just Pustic RE- 
LATIONS GAME? 
(By Bill Sumner) 

Wasntnotron.—The present state of nego- 
tiations in Geneva over a nuclear test ban 
treaty has reached the stage Where even the 
most dedicated proponents of such an agree- 
ment must be slightly puzzled as to our 
true intent, 

Two propositions have emerged from the 
confusion. The administration and its ne- 
gotiating team may possibly view a test ban 
as a holy grail that should be snatched at 
even at the risk of national security. This 
being an extremely doubtful proposition, the 
thought then occurs that what is going on 
at Geneva is merely an exercise in interna- 
tional public relations, an attempt to show 
the world and our own pacifist groups that 
We are men of good will. 

Assuming this last theory to be so—and 
the odds are tremendous against the neces- 
Sary Senate approval of any of our more re- 
cent proposals to the Russians—it seems 
to be an expensive and dubious way to 
win friends. In 1961, when the disarma- 
ment commission was created, some $1.8 bil- 
lion was budgeted. And as such things go, 
$6.5 billion was appropriated for the current 
fiscal year and $15 billion is sought now 
for the next. 

All of this is for travel and various asso- 
clated expenses and for research which no 
one of either party on the House-Senate 
Committee on Atomic Energy seems to find 
belle vable. 

No one seems to know the exact cost of 
the picture books we have set loose upon the 
world to tell, in line drawing and simple 
Caption, of the life and good works of our 
President, but surely this Is a cheaper and 
more astute public relations gambit than 
Our posturings at Geneva. - 

Be that as it may, the only country of th 
17 at Geneva which seems to be approaching 
the task with any singleness of purpose is 
Russia. Its negotiators, by standing fast, 
have driven our own to steadily bargain away 
most of our original positions. Two years 
ago we argued for 20 on-site inspections. 
We are down to seven. The word is out now 
that we may settle for five. From interna- 
tionally manned detection stations we have 
Now offered unmanned “black boxes” under 
National control. 
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Should this be accepted, and the Russians 
have given no indication that they want any 
Kind of treaty at all, the real shooting will 
begin in the Senate. It would take two- 
thirds of those present to ratify any such 
treaty, and the case against it will be formid- 
able. 

First, there is the long history of broken 
contracts, dishonesty, duplicity, and the ded- 
ication to bury our form of government that 
should make anyone over the age of 5 some- 
what leery about such a life and death mat- 
ter. 

Then there are the arguments used in 
favor of a ban which will, at this point, no 
doubt titillate the gentlemen debaters of the 
Senate. 

Would, for example, a ban really slow 
down the proliferation of nuclear weapons 
as is argued by Disarmament Administrator 
William C. Foster? It is argued that a treaty 
would give the signing parties an opportu- 
nity to exert pressure on their own allies, 
But there is Charles de Gaulle on the one 
hand and Red China on the other, neither of 
which seems to be responding to pressure 
these days. 

And would a treaty open up Soviet society 
and thus create a valuable precedent, a basis 
for confidence in other agreements? Let us 
hear what the President had to say along 
these lines last December 16. 

“A totalitarian system cannot accept the 
kind of inspection which really is desirable,” 
he said, “They are not going to open it (for 
inspection) because a totalitarian system 
must exist only in secrecy.” 

Words to live by, no doubt, and also words 
to come back and haunt a fellow. 


Well-Merited Tribute to Textile Union 
Leader John W. Edelman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago a gentleman who is well known 
to many Members of the Congress re- 
ceived a well-merited tribute at an im- 
portant meeting here in Washington. 
John W. Edelman, who has for many 
years represented the Textile Workers 
Union of American, AFL-CIO, as its 
Washington representative, and who has 
worked on legislative matters represent- 
ing labor in Washington for more than 30 
years, was cited by the National Housing 
Conference at its 32d annual convention 
held at the Hotel Statler on February 25. 

I have long held a deep interest in the 
field of housing and am a sponsor of the 
National Housing Conference. Before 
election to Congress, I served for a pe- 
riod of 8 years as chairman of the Put- 
nam (Conn.), Housing Authority, and 
later as director and vice president of 
the Connecticut Urban Renewal Asso- 
ciation. 7 

Although Mr, Edelman has appeared 
quite regularly at hearings held by the 
Committees on Banking and Currency 
on housing and allied matters, it is not 
generally known in the Congress that 
he was one of the earliest pioneers in 
promoting and furthering legislation 
creating the public housing program in 
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the United States. A detailed and care- 
fully documented account of the move- 
ment which led to the adoption in 1937 
of the Wagner-Steagall bill—the first 
public housing bill enacted by the Con- 
gress of the United States—is contained 
in a volume entitled “The Wagner Hous- 
ing Act” by the Reverend Timothy L. 
McDonnell, S.J., published by the Loyola 
University Press in 1957. This study de- 
scribes in detail the role played by Mr. 
Edelman in the efforts to have this im- 
portant legislation brought to the atten- 
tion of the Congress and the work he and 
his colleagues did to create the climate 
which made passage possible. 

Mr. Edelman's interest in housing be- 
gan in the early thirties when he was 
employed by the American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers in Philadelphia, a union 
which sponsored the first housing project 
in the United States that was built with 
Government assistance. The Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America was 
the first union to concern itself with 
housing. But the Amalgamated’s proj- 
ect—a cooperative apartment house in 
the Bronx in New York City—was 
launched with funds obtained from phil- 
anthropie sources. In other respects 
these two pioneer ventures were very 
similar in motivation and method. Both 
projects have been enormously success- 
ful both from a strict business view- 
point—all obligations have been met, and 
so forth—and from the viewpoint that 
the tenants have benefited from and en- 
joyed the facilities afforded them. 

The apartment project which the 
American Federation of Hosiery Workers 
undertook in Philadelphia was known as 
the Carl Mackley Houses. It was named 
after a much loved worker who was killed 
in a strike in that city. Very great pub- 
lic interest was created throughout the 
United States when it was announced 
that this union and the Public Works 
Administration—then headed by Harold 
L. Ickes—would jointly engage in this 
experiment in the housing field. As a 
result, the leaders of the hosiery union 
and the technicians who planned the 
building, set up what was known as the 
Labor Housing Conference. Mr. Edel- 
man became the first secretary of that 
body and engaged in much of the mis- 
sionary work that was so badly needed 
in that period. At first this was a re- 
gional affair with the officers of the lo- 
cal and State AF. of L. bodies in Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey sharing in the 
early educational activities of the group. 
However, within a couple of years the 
American Federation of Labor proper, 
by formal convention action, endorsed 
the work of the Labor Housing Confer- 
ence and adopted a resolution—drafted 
by the conference—favoring the princi- 
ple of public housing. The Labor Hous- 
ing Conference then became the National 
Labor Housing Conference, moved its 
headquarters to Washington and under- 
took the campaign in cooperation, of 
course, with other publicly minded 
bodies—which resulted in the enactment 
of the Wagner-Steagall Housing Act in 
1937. 

Mr. Edelman’s interest in housing 
matters has not been confined to urban 
housing. For a time he served as a part- 
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time consultant to the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration during the period that the 
four historic “greenbelt” communities 
were being built. President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt appointed Mr. Edelman a 
member of an advisory committee which 
was created shortly after the Federal 
Housing Administration began its long 
and successful career, I am informed 
that a search of the early minutes of 
that advisory committee to the FHA 
would show that Mr. Edelman was able 
in those early years to initiate a Govern- 
ment policy which has pretty much per- 
sisted till the present day which forbids 
Government financing of so-called com- 
pany towns or housing to be built by 
employers and rented or occupied only 
by employees. In the past such housing 
has enabled oppressive employers to 
take advantage of the workers. 

In more recent years Mr. Edelman 
has been active in building public inter- 
est in cooperative housing and serves as 
an officer of the Foundation for Coopera- 
tive Housing. Mr. Edelman is listed as 
one of the early sponsors of the very 
attractive cooperative projects known as 
river houses here in Washington in the 
Southwest redevelopment area. This 
handsome group of houses, just recently 
completed, was undertaken by a coopera- 
tive association in conjunction with the 
Reynolds Aluminum Co. 

Within the past month Mr. Edelman 
Was a speaker at a workshop on Housing 
in Latin America which was arranged 
jointly by the National Conference on 
International Economic and Social De- 
velopment and the National Association 
of Home Builders. This was a most in- 
teresting undertaking in that here we 
found a group of private enterprisers in 
the housing field working hand in hand 
with a citizen organization which is con- 
cerned primarily with foreign policy 
questions and particularly with the de- 
velopment of nonprofit housing schemes 
for low income groups in Latin America 
and elsewhere. 

Finally, it should be noted in regard 
to this summary of Mr. Edelman’s activi- 
ties in the field of housing, that all this 
work was done in addition to his regular 
duties as a technician employed by a 
labor organization. While employed by 
the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers and during the years that the 
Mackley houses were being promoted and 
realized, and during the period that the 
Labor Housing Conference was doing its 
pioneering work, Edelman edited the 
weekly paper published by the union and 
carried on research and educational ac- 
tivities as well. Since coming to Wash- 
ington and taking over the legislative 
job for the Textile Workers Union of 
America, Edelman has primarily con- 
cerned himself with the basic program, 
first of the CIO, and then later of the 
merged AFL-CIO. But in addition to 
his work on housing legislation, he has 
played a particular role in the campaign 
to enact improved minimum wage legis- 
lation and many other matters not re- 
lated to housing. He had plenty of rea- 
son to relinquish his efforts in the hous- 
ing field but because of his great interest 
in this area, he has continued to give this 
problem much of his time and energy. 
The above notes on Mr. Edelman have 
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been supplied to me by Wesley W. Cook, 
a vice president of the Textile Workers 
Union of America, who has worked very 
closely with Edelman both in Philadel- 
phia and Washington for nearly 35 years. 

The citation by the National Housing 
Conference to Mr. Edelman—as read to 
the convention banquet by its president, 
Mr. Nathaniel S. Keith—is as follows: 

In TRIBUTE To JOHN W. EDELMAN 


For more than three decades, a modest, 
two-fisted representative of organized labor 
has effectively championed every honest 
cause to help achieve human dignity and a 
full life for all people. 

John W. Edelman, Washington representa- 
tive of the Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica, AFL-CIO, has spent his lifetime fight- 
ing poverty, slums, prejudice, sweatshops, 
second-class education, hopelessness of the 
aging, exploitation of workers, inferior medi- 
cal care—every enemy of the development of 
the human mind, body, and spirit. All have 
felt the rapier thrust of his dedicated, tire- 
less efforts to make democracy work. 

We who take for granted the years of prog- 
ness in housing, urban renewal, and count- 
less other social and economic gains, would 
not be meeting tonight to perfect existing 
tools, had they not been forged by John Edel- 
man and his associates in the critical years 
of the great depression. 

John rallied the few, to serve the many. 
He has never retreated from a basic goal. 
When victories were achieved, he stepped 
aside for others to receive the honors from 
a grateful nation. 

The National Housing Conference, assem- 
bled in Washington, D.C., on February 25, 
1963, at this our 32d annual meeting, be- 
latedly but with the accumulated respect and 
affection from passing years, honors itself by 
honoring John W. Edelman, effective friend 
of all mankind and ambassador for the 
underprivileged peoples of the world. 


Mr. Speaker, below I reproduce Mr. 
Edelman’s response to the citation: 

It was probably very fortunate for us 
housers and planners and those other types 
of operators among us who may be classed 
as idealists that very, very few of us had a 
clear idea of what we were getting into 
when we rather miraculously—as I now look 
back on it all—got what we loosely call the 
housing movement going, back in the early 
thirties. I doubt that many of us would 
have had the gumption to go ahead had we 
foreseen, on the one hand, the virulence and 
implacability of the opposition we stirred 
up—and, on the other hand, we might have 
bowed out right there had we realized that 
the force of events would cause us to be- 
come so much more than housers“ in the 
literal sense of the term. 

I have long accepted—and I mean this 
sincerely and completely—the fact that the 
elimination of slums and the curbing of 
jerry building will not either cure poverty 
in the country nor by these actions alone 
restore stability to its economy. I have even 
grown old enough to understand that the 
provision of decent, safe and sanitary hous- 
ing will not automatically even make people 
orderly or remove their liking for liquor. 
But having made my bow to my hardheaded 
colleagues and to common sense in general, 
let me go on to declare and affirm that 
whether we wanted it or not, we have be- 
come involved in an important movement to 
improve one of the largest segments of 
American society. Even though we now 
have more and different problems to tackle 
than we thought we were taking on—and 
perhaps more than we really know how to 
cope with—we are inevitably part of an im- 
portant social crusade. Maybe we are a bit 
more hardheaded than most of the people 
we loosely call reformers; but that’s what 
we are no matter how we squirm at the 
designation. As a conversation piece some 
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years ago when I mixed in so-called polite 

society in the suburbs of Philadelphia I 
liked to introduce myself as a labor agita- 
tor. I still regard myself very happily as 
an agitator, even though people like me have 
substituted a jargon out of governmentese 
for the old slogans of social protest. 

My plea tonight is that even if we have to 
handle many more millions of dollars than 
we ever knew could exist and have become 
skilled in elaborate transactions with bank- 
ers and governments, we do not avoid our 
true role as a group which is militantly try- 
ing to achieve a measure of social justice 
for those who cannot do it for themselves. 

Twenty-five years ago who among us could 
have foreseen that we would be obliged, al- 
most as a matter of course, to take on the 
fight for what we now call open spaces— 
actually for a rational program of land use. 
Somehow or other we have just picked up 
our share of the mass transit struggle with- 
out even stopping to think that this is not 
what we bargained for in the beginning. 
Indeed, we do not blanch at accepting a 
major share of responsibility for readjusting 
thousands of human beings who malfunction 
as a result of deprivation or neglect or 
discrimination. 

So my little preachment to my housing 
colleagues tonight—a mean trick to moralize 
when you have so warmly honored me—is to 
accept the role that we have made inevitable 
for ourselves. If we have needed all our 
brain power, and lots of hardihood and faith 
in these past 25 years, we must understand 
that we will need more of all of these in 
the years ahead. But I avow to all of you 
here tonight that even if we haven't built | 
the promised land with all our successive 
legislative and administrative battles, we 
have at least done much for ourselves as 
citizens of this time and of this society. 
We have had our thrills. We have had more 
satisfaction than we have had setbacks. 
And, seriously, we have made a positive and 
useful and important beginning on the task 
of creating a humane society. Let us not 
falter now. Our commitment to ourselves 
as well as to our fellows must be deepened 
and become more demanding. We must dis- 
cover and develop more resources with our- 
selves. We must believe more deeply than 
ever before in what we want to do. We can 
and must make greater contributions in the 
20 years now coming up. 


Expense Account Fiasco: Its Effects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Kennedy administration's Revenue Act 
of 1962 which drastically revised expense 
account spending is perpetuating a con- 
tinual economic crisis in many cities 
across the country. Because of my con- 
cern, I would like to commend to my col- 
leagues the following article, entitled. 
“Expense Account Fiasco: Its Effects,” 
which appeared in the March 11, 1963, 
issue of U.S. News & World Report. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this article as an extension of my 
remarks in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the U.S. News & World Report, Mar. 

11, 1963] 

Expense Account Fiasco: Irs EFFECTS 

Mounting complaints from businessmen 
are causing key Members of Congress to take 
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a closer look at the tightened tax rules on 
expense account spending. = 
Hotels, restaurants, clubs, stores and places 
of entertainment where such spending is a 
way of life report a significant drop in busi- 
ness In the first 2 months of 1963. 
Businessmen are said to be confused and 
worried, fearful of running afoul of the new 
rules while entertaining for business 


purposes. 
“Everybody is running around in circles, 
trying to find out what they can and can- 
not do,” says one executive. 
The Senate Finance Committee, on Feb- 
ruary 28, called in Mortimer M. Caplin, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, for a 


discussion of the complaints now reaching 


Congress. The meeting was a closed session 
of the Committee. 

To find out more about this problem, 
members of the staff of US. News & World 
Report interviewed owners and managers of 
restaurants, hotels, clubs, catering firms, and 
other businesses across the country. In those 
dependent to some degree on expense- 
account spending, business is down and, in 
some cases, unemployment is up. 

THEY'RE NOT SPENDING 

The new tax regulations, says the manager 
of a luxury hotel in Miam! Beach, “are very 
bad, putting fear into people. They’re not 
spending any more, We're planning to close 
our night club next year because it's losing 
money.” 

Although Florida is enjoying one of its 
best winter seasons in history, this hotel 
manager estimates his revenues are down 10 
percent. Convention entertaining, which is 
way off, accounts for most of the drop. He 
has had to lay off some employees, 

This executive puts his finger on the rule 
limiting spending to rensonnble entertain- 
ment as the cause of trouble. 

“If you're golng to entertain, you've got 
to do it lavishly," he says. “You're better 
off not doing anything if you're just going 
to buy a customer a meal. You want him 
to say, Gee, you're a great fellow.’ If you 
want a big order, you've got to entertain big.“ 

In Chicago, the manager of a hotel reports 
that people “are not bringing wives to con- 
ventions as much as they used to. In that 
We are hurt bad.” Also, some companies are 
sending fewer representatives to conventions. 

There has been a definite slacking off, par- 
ticularly in convention registrations,” says 
the manager of the Ambassador Hotel in 
Los Angeles. “For 1 convention we had 
240 reservations, but only 170 showed up. 

“Our nightclub business is off, too. Cer- 
tain performers have a known pulling power, 
But we're down considerably from expecta- 
tions.“ He adds: 

“I think it's more uncertainty than any- 
thing else at this point. People just don't 
know. They ask for receipts, but they don't 
understand that they don't need receipts 
except in particular circumstances.” 

RESTAURATEUR'S VIEW md 

“These expense-account rules have hurt us 
terribly,” says Alex Stuart, owner of La Salle 
du Bois restaurant, in Washington, D.C. 

“In the past, when a group of businessmen 
ate together, one just picked up the tab and 
charged it. Now they want separate checks. 
Our headwaiter and captain are having a lot 
of trouble with this. One night last week we 
had 12 businessmen eating together and, 
after the meal, each wanted a separate check. 

“I can't see that people are eating less 
expensive meals. It's just that we don't have 
the total of customers that we used to have. 
One thing we have done recently is to shade 
our prices a bit. We did this because we 
anticipated trouble with the expense-account 
problem. But people are eating as 
much of the expensive steak cuts as ever.” 

In New Orleans, Antoine restaurant is 
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“suffering, like the rest of the big restau- 
rants,” says manager Ange Alciatore. “We 
are still crowded * * * but we are not getting 
the big spenders, People don't stay as long. 
They don't sit and enjoy thelr wines. Now 
they are mostly small parties. They order 
fish and chicken. Fewer of them order 
steaks, I have curtailed my beef orders.” 


EFFECTS IN NEW YORK 


Business in the top New York restaurants 
was down 18 to 30 percent in January, com- 
pared with a year ago, industry sources re- 
port. Room occupancy in the city's hotels 
dropped from 72.4 percent in January 1962, 
to 69.8 percent in January of this year. 

Were these declines attributable to the 
crackdown on expense-account spending? 
Businessmen tell this story: 

“One of New York's largest and newest 
hotels had a 30-percent occupancy rate over 
a recent weekend,” reports a public relations 
counsel for the hotel industry. “They turned 
on all the lights in empty rooms—an old 
hotelman's trick.“ Another new hotel, he 
adds, “is in bad shape. There’s been a lot of 
overbuilding, but that doesn't explain the 
drop in business. The confusion over tax- 
deductible travel expense is largely to 
blame.” 

“Things have slowed up,” admits the au- 
ditor of a university club. “My opinion is 
that we won't be affected as much as the big 
hotels and restaurants. I'm afraid that, in- 
stead of being a tax saver, these new rules 
will reduce tax revenue. The Government 
is going to take in less from waiters and 
from hotels and restaurants.” 

Walter Hoving, president of Tiffany & Co., 
agrees. “The Government will actually lose 
revenue because of the $25 ceiling on gift 
deductions,” he says. “The liquor industry 
alrendy is making plans to promote sale 
of Christmas gift packages selling for $24.95, 

“People in the liquor business tell me 
that last year they made up 1 million cases 
of gift merchandise at Christmas. From the 
sale of this liquor, the Government got $30 
million in taxes.” 

When the tax rules were being tightened 
last year, U.S. Treasury and congressional 
sources estimated that stricter accounting 
for expense-account spending would produce 
additional revenue of $65 to $100 million a 
year. 

WHAT A SURVEY SHOWS 

A survey by the National Restaurant Asso- 
ciation of 387 restaurants in 40 cities around 
the country indicates that business declined 
16.4 percent in January and February, com- 


-pared with last year. The survey was limited 


to so-called expense-account restaurants. 
It found: 

Employment in these restaurants fell by 
11 percent early this year, which means 
the loss of 22,000 jobs based on a 1962 pay- 
roll of 200,000. 

The volume of dinner business has de- 
creased by one-third, or approximately twice 
the average decline in sales for all types of 
business. 

Waiters report that their tips are sub- 
stantially lower than a year ago. The aver- 
age restaurant check is lower. There are 
more “single” diners; not as many business- 
men are taking their wives along for dinner. 

One major corporation is reported to have 
issued an order limiting the cost of an 
expense-account meal to $2.25. 

Musiclans are said to have been excep- 
tionally hard hit by the crackdown. Some 
restaurants which formerly offered enter- 
tainment six or seven nights a week now 
offer it on weekends only. On weekday 
nights, some businessmen are said to be 
fearful of reporting business meals at a res- 
taurant where there is dancing on the ground 
that it might be construed as elaborate en- 
tertaining 
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A CATERER’S WOES 


The owner of a catering firm in Washing- 
ton complains: “We have definitely felt the 
impact of the new rules. One customer, for 
example, always had a lavish party costing 
from #650 to $900. This year, his bill was 
$210. The reason, he told us, was that this 
year he had to pay the bill himself. 

“The trend is toward less-expensive foods. 
Instead of shrimp lobster newburgh, or 
prime ribs, they serve sandwiches and can- 
apes. Less-expenstve brands of liquor are 
used. The guest list is smaller. Several 
long-time customers have warned us that 
they are not going to have parties they have 
held for many years, because of the change 
in the expense-account rules.” 

Says the manager of a businessmen's 
luncheon club in Cleveland; “Our January 
business was off roughly about 9 percent, 
February looks to be about the same. This 
is abnormal because those usually are our 
best months. 

“The average meal check remains about 
the same size; there is no cutback there. 
But there has been a drop in party busi- 
ness—both in size and the amount spent. 
Instead of spending $5 a person, we get 
orders for 64 or 84.50 meals. The size of 
some parties has dropped from 250 ‘to 150 
or 175.” 

At the Port St. Lucie Country Club, in 
Fort Pierce, Fla., “There is a definite trend 
toward more careful spending,” says man- 
ager Robert Yoxall. “Some members are 
greatly concerned over what they can write 
off on their expense accounts. The reac- 
tion to the new rules has been quite strong.” 

At the University Club, in Chicago, “a lot 
of people have cut out luncheon meetings 
for business groups," reports the assistant 
manager. “In the last month we have been 
running about 800 fewer covers [meals] than 
a year ago. That's a drop of about 10 per- 
cent. I've heard that some other clubs are 
complaining that their business is off more 
than that.” 

Max Guggiari, manager of the Imperial 
House restaurant in Chicago, confirms this 
trend. His business Is off 20 percent. 

“The biggest change has been in our 
banquet business,” he says. People don't 
have the business banquets they used to 
have. We have two rooms for such ban- 
quets, and now they are seldom used. Cus- 
tomers used to invite crowds to these ban- 
quets and charge it to business. 

“People don’t spend as much. They don’t 
order as many courses. There is less drink- 
ing. They don't order chateau-briand 
steaks as often as before.” 


FEWER TRIPS FOR WIVES 


In Washington, which often overflows with 
company officials having business with the 
Government, the manager of a large hotel 
blames a decline in restaurant revenue and 
room occupancy on the tax rule changes. 

“Double occupancy of rooms has decreased, 
because fewer wives are belng ‘brought along 
on business trips,” he says. So far, how- 
ever, there has been no cutback in the num- 
ber or size of cocktail parties. 

“Disastrous” is the word used by Mrs. 
Jean Moran, owner of L'Espionage, an ex- 
pensive restaurant in Washington, in dis- 
cussing thé expense account rules. 

“We have had a terrific drop in business 
this year. Volume is off about 30 percent,” 
she reports. “We have fewer customers, and 
the size of the average check is smaller. 
People quit after two drinks before dinner. 
Instead of a chateau-briand, they order 
something less expensive. They drink less 
Wine. 

My other restaurant, the Rue Royale, has 
not been hurt at all. Prices there are a 
little lower. People are looking for less ex- 
pensive restaurants. They feel it will be 
safer for tax purposes.” 
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THE LUCKY ONES 

Some hotels, restaurants, clubs, and places 
of entertainment report little or no effect on 
business from the expense account crack- 
down. Mostly, like Mrs. Moran's Rue Roy- 
ale, they offer moderate prices. 

“Business has been very good,” says Wil- 
liam Harrington, manager of the Locke- 
Ober Restaurant in Boston. “January and 
February were a wee bit better than last 

. © We have noticed a tremendous 
demand for our credit cards. Maybe that 
is because people want to keep a record.” 

In Dallas, John Outland, manager of the 
Dallas Country Club, says: “Our club is 
fortunate in being within the confines of the 
city, and we get a lot of ‘drop ins’ for lunch 
and dinner, There hasn't been any no- 
ticeable impact attributable to the tax 
laws. I’ve heard that some other city clubs 
have been hurt through withdrawal of mem- 
bers who hold memberships in a number of 
clubs.” 

“We've had no ill effects," says Everett 
Woxberg, manager of the Evanston Coun- 
try Club, Evanston, Ill. “If anything, there's 
actually been in increase in business 
Some members have said, ‘As long as I have 
this membership I might as well use it to 
the fullest extent.’ 

That's to comply with the ruling that 
says a member must use his club over 50 
percent of the time for business purposes 
in order to get a tax advantage.” 

In Cincinnati, Howard Conners, owner 
of Howard's Catering Service, reports: Busi- 
ness is picking up. We handle a lot of sales- 
promotion meetings. I've heard very little 
talk about the new rules.” 

Another caterer, William Degenhardt, in 
Philadelphia, has noticed no direct effects 
so far. “We have a different clientele than 
in a place like New York,” he says. “Peo- 
ple are conservative, have never gone in for 
lavish menus.” 


HOW WORKERS ARE AYFECTED 


In certain areas, however, effects of the 
crackdown are described as serious. 

Spokesmen for the restaurant and club 
businesses in Los Angeles say that unem- 
ployment has risen to 15 percent of the 
work force in those fields. Business re- 
ceipts have declined as much as 20 percent, 
Both developments are attributed to con- 
fusion over the tax rules. 

Norman Leavitt, president of the AFL- 
CIO Hotel and Restaurant Employees and 
Bartenders Union joint board in Los Angeles, 
says: “January was the worst month in the 

of our industry. * * * It is mostly 
the class A restaurants that cater to busi- 
nessmen where the pressure really hurts. 
Restaurants at the racetracks, or where the 
customers come from business circles, are in 
trouble,” 

Gene Norman, president of Associated 
Nightclubs of America, says: In my opinion, 
the original talk a few months ago about a 
crackdown scared everybody to death. But 
the shock is wearing off, and we hope that by 
spring or summer the situation will return 
to normal. It was the psychology of fear 
which hurt us.” 

BLOW TO BEEF PRICES? 


Reports from the Middle West have 
blamed tightened tax rules for the sagging 
price of beef cattle. There is said to be less 
demand for the choicer cuts of beef. 

Dr, Dewey Bond, of the American Meat 
‘Institute, in Washington, comments: “The 
main problem with the cattle market is the 
supply situation. There is a record num- 
ber of cattle on feed. This hangs over the 
market.” 

However, a wholesale meat dealer who 
supplies the New York hotel, restaurant and 
passenger-ship trade says of his customers: 
“They're definitely of the opinion that the 
expense-account rules have hurt their busi- 
ness.” 
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This dealer believes that a lot of the weak- 
ness in the price of beef stems from the fact 
that prices got so high late in 1962 that 
housewives began substituting. “When beef 
gets too high,” he explains, “they turn 
around and buy fish or cook up a batch of 
spaghetti.” 


Man's Future in Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly, Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, Chief of Staff, 
U.S. Air Force, delivered an outstanding 
speech to the Executives Club of Chi- 
cago. 

Several businessmen in Chicago have 
written me about the tremendous im- 
pression General LeMay made on this 
very distinguished group of Chicago 
businessmen. Frankly, this did not sur- 
prise me, for I recall General LeMay as 
my commanding officer during World 
War II when he took over command of 
the 20th Air Force in the Pacific and di- 
rected the superfort bombings of Japan. 

We Americans can be proud of the fact 
that we have men like General LeMay 
guiding our Air Force today. Having 
personally observed and participated in 
the aerial attack on Japan in World War 
II, I am convinced that General LeMay’s 
foresight, determination, and tactical 
perception saved tens of thousands of 
American lives by helping bring about 
an early end to World War II in the 
Pacific. 

This Nation owes General LeMay a 
deep debt of gratitude, and I am very 
proud today to be able to call my col- 
leagues’ attention to General LeMay's 
Chicago speech. Here again we see a 
great American and a great soldier help- 
ing his Nation better understand the 
great problem which lies ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, General LeMay's speech 
follows: 

MAN'S FUTURE In SPACE 
(Address by Gen. Curtis E. LeMay) 

I am happy to be here today. I especially 
welcome this opportunity to return to Chi- 
cago and talk to fellow midwesterners. 

Today I plan to discuss the subject of 

. Personally, I can think of no single 
subject that will loom so large in our future. 
Why I think this, what the implications are, 
and what we must do about them will be my 
topics. 

Less than a year ago a distinguished Amer- 
ican made this statement to the Cadet Corps 
at West Point: 

“You now face a new world, a world of 

. The thrust into outer space of the 
satellite, spheres, and missiles marks a be- 
ginning of another epoch in the long story 
of mankind. In the five or more billions of 
years the scientists tell us it has taken to 
form the earth, in the three or more billion 
years of development of the human race, 
there has never been a more abrupt or stag- 
gering evolution.“ 

That man was Gen. Douglas MacArthur, a 
soldier with an acute awareness of history. 

The President has characterized the ex- 
ploration of space as “one of the greatest ad- 
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ventures of our time.” He has sald he re- 
gards his decision to expedite the national 
space program as among the most important 
decisions he will make during his incum- 
bency. There have been statements by other 
Officials to the effect that man's future lies 
in space and that successful pioneering of 
space holds the key to man’s well-being. 

Our space efforts pose unprecedented prob- 
lems in astrophysics, mathematics, commu- 
nications, chemistry, biology, medicine, ma- 
terials, engineering, and mechanics. 

Research and development are command- 
ing the attention of our finest management 
talent. 

Stimulated and nourished by Government 
space programs, our laboratories, industrial 
plants, and universities are concentrating 
our best scientific and engineering brains in 
the largest scale attack on new knowledge 
in man’s memory. 

As a result of this national effort, new 
ideas, new products, and new technology are 
literally gushing out of our satellite pro- 
grams, our missile programs, and our manned 
space flight pr Back in June, The 
Denver Research Institute had isolated 145 
separate examples where industry was al- 
ready making products or using processes 
originating in space science. 

It doesn’t take much imagination to see 
how this new space sclence will benefit the 
American economy. 

The field of materials is rapidly changing. 
Miniaturization is affecting such diverse ap- 
plications as weather forecasting, improved 
packaging techniques, self-contained power 
supply units and communications. 

Medicine and education are undergoing 
significant changes. 

Lessons learned in our space program will 
improve the physical and intellectual well- 
being of all peoples. 

The new space science has the potential to 
create an order of magnitude of economic, 
cultural and scientific wealth that could 
significantly change the whole fabric of our 
society in a few short years. It could affect 
our world more than all the scientific break- 
throughs of history—the work of men such 
as Copernicus, Newton, and Darwin that 
changed the world of their day and forms the 
scientific basis for our present thrust into 
space, : 

Space is also a new dimension of man's 
dangers. It is an infinite region that begins 
only a few miles above Chicago. It is a 
medium through which—and from which— 
vastly lethal machines such as ICBM's can 
move even now. ‘There is no basis for doubt 
that future space developments could 
threaten us with even greater dangers. We 
could be threatened, not merely with new 
space-born weapons, but with a whole 
new region of additional possibilities for 
aggression. 
` If there is any doubt about this last 
statement, I direct your attention to Soviet 
Defense Minister Malinovsky’s congratulatory 
telegram to the Vostock cosmonauts which 
stated in part: 

“Let our foes know what technology and 
what militance are in the possession of 
Soviet power.” 

Are we to shrink from these implications? 
Of course not and we aren't. 

The national space program, on which the 
United States is embarked, consists of two 
parts. One part—that of scientific explora- 
tions into space—is the function of NASA, 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. The other part—that of providing 
necessary military capabilities in space—is 
the function of the Department of Defense. 
The two parts of the national space pro- 
gram work in coordination; indeed, all of 
the space shots so far attempted, have been 
lifted by rockets developed in the military 
program—and all of the astronauts have 
been military personnel. NASA’s 
operations, however, are not intended to de- 
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veiop military space capabilities. This is 
due to the fact that NASA does not bear 
military responsibilities, and has all it can 
do within its capabilities to execute its non- 
military space program. 

The military capabilities I'm thinking of 
are; interception and inspection of uniden- 
tified or noncooperating space objects—op- 
eration of weaponry, observation, and a mul- 
titude of others, 

On the other hand, the basic space science 
revealed by NASA activities is and will con- 
tinue to be, useful in respect to military 
applications. Just recently the Air Force 
began participating with NASA in the Gem- 
ini man-in-space program. < 

What does this cooperation mean? 

As you can readily understand, certain 
items of military equipment that may ul- 
timately be destined for application to un- 
manned space vehicles, are much easier to 
test in their earlier phases with an intelll- 
gent and technically trained man present 
to facilitate the tests. This wouldn’t nec- 
essarily be true if we had to develop a manned 
vehicle for the purpose of conducting these 
particular tests. But given a manner vehi- 
cle, such as Gemini, which is going to fly 
for other reasons anyhow, we can do col- 
lateral testing. 

The Air Force will use, to the benefit of 
military space capabilities, all scientific ad- 
vances and acquisition of knowledge achieved 
by NASA. We don't plan to wait for a pro- 
gram of fallout—if we can hasten advance- 
ment or increase its utilization through col- 
lateral efforts. This we are doing, in national 
Interest, toward advancing our considerable 
space testing and development of approved 
space programs. 

The military space program is necessary 
because military capabilities address them- 
selves to military threats and are capable 
of.reacting quickly to enemy aggression. 

For example, at this time a significant 
military threat to the United States is posed 
by intercontinental ballistic missiles. These 
missiles pass through space en route to their 
targets. In the overall flight of a ballistic 
missile, much the greater part of its tra- 
jectory is through space. It may be found 
that the threat of offensive missiles can be 
dealt with only by utilizing defensive sys- 
tems involving space orbiting or rendezvous 
operations. That raises the question of 
the inflight survivability of our own mis- 
siles, By this I mean we must know whether 
space can provide to an aggressor means of 
intercepting our counterattacking U.S. mis- 
alle force. Thus a prime requirement is to 
become familiar with military operational 
factors in space. To seek such defensive 
opportunities as may be afforded us in space 
it is only logical that we must learn to 
operate militarily in that medium. 

Space also affords unparalleled opportu- 
nities for observation and communications. 
These are critical factors from a military 
viewpoint. No nation can afford to allow an 
enemy one-sided exploitation of space or 
any other medium for communications and 
observation in wartime. If one of two op- 
ponents possesses military capabilities rela- 
tive to space, and the other does not, there 
can well be one-sided military exploitation 
of space in wartime. 

Yet the threats from space are perhaps 
most profound and most deadly in those 
aspects which cannot yet be described. 
Space is a new medium about which military 
knowledge is sketchy. The medium of air, in 
which military operations have been con- 
cucted for less than 50 years, provides a 
warning, When the aircraft was first seen 
in flight, no man visualized a great bomber 
delivering a nuclear bomb on Hiroshima. 
The military implications of space may prove 
to be eyen more dangerous and even more 
revolutionary than those that have evolved 
with the aircraft. For our own safety, we 
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must take the lead and remain in the fore- 
front of whatever developments may come. 
Otherwise, some dark day could witness the 
space equivalent of a nuclear bomber, except 
that the target could be in our own country. 
We must remember that any medium—be it 
land, sea, air, or space—where man can func- 
tion and operate military systems—for either 
offensive or defensive purposes—can be a 
region of danger to peace and security. In 
this new medium of space I believe that the 
military defenses of the Western World must 
be objective, applicable, and evident. 

I want to emphasize the factor of time by 
which space threats and counter threats are 
governed. If an unforeseen threat emerges 
in the new medium of space, months or years 
will be required to devise, develop, and ren- 
der operational the necessary defense against 
that new threat.. A military capability for 
defense is the product not only of technol- 
ogy, but also of training and operational 
experience, 

To attain this capability now, the Air 
Force space program is directed toward both 
the development of hardware and the train- 
ing of the man. 

In regard to the latter, we believe that 
preserving the peace in space cannot be com- 
pletely relegated to a black box. The trained 
man, whether in a manned space vehicle or 
in a ground surveillance control point, will 
be one of our most valuable assets in our 
national space efforts—and for our survival. 

Keeping space free for peaceful purposes 
is a fundamental responsibility of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Other generations of Americans have borne 
burdens that were heavy and difficult. Abra- 
ham Lincoln, speaking of his period of 
American growth a century ago, said this: 

“We cannot escape history. The fiery trials 
through which we pass will light us down, in 
honor or dishonor, to the latest generation. 
We, even we here, bear the burden and share 
the responsibility.” 

Lincoln’s words were applicable to the 
problem of his American generation: to pre- 
serve the Union. Lincoln's generation met 
its responsibility. We cannot afford to do 
less. 

A unique generation of Americans now 
governs the life of this country. I am speak- 
ing, of course, not merely of Government 
officials, but of all the millions of Americans 
who take part in steering the great indus- 
trial, agricultural, social, and humanitarian 
triumph that is the United States. This 
vast complex that we call America is, by far, 
the most advanced achievement of man. 
And this present generation of Americans 
has helped to achieve it, has defended it in 
painful wars, and now executes for America 
the task of assuring its continued growth 
and security. This should be enough to ask 
of one generation. It has been, and is a 
heavy burden, sometimes a desperately difi- 
cult task, Yet, it is this same generation 
of Americans that now face the greatest 
task to confront man since the beginning of 

ming the door to infinite space. 
We will pass through that door and confront 
the challenges, the dangers, the uncertain- 
ties, and the failures that are sure to come. 
We will be required to make decisions that 
will profoundly affect the future of mankind. 
We will go into boundless space and deal 
with its unpredictable events, garner its ben- 
efits, surmount its threats. We will go where, 
in billions of years, earthly man has never 
been. Space is the newest and the greatest 
task of this unique generation. Future gen- 
erations will only refine what you and I 
have the opportunity to pioneer. 

And Americans are professional pioneers. 

In summary: 

I have stated my beliefs on the importance 
of space—its importance to the future well- 
being of our country—its importance to the 
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future progress and, possibly, survival of the 
world. 

I have noted some of the implications af- 
tecting this new medium—the peaceful ones 
of scientific research—the threatening ones 
of aggression. 

I have also indicated paths that will open 
unmeasured horizons to man—paths where 
our Nation's security may lie—paths that lead 
straight up, where Americans will pioneer 
in a new challenge—perhaps the greatest 
challenge of all—space. 


Connecticut Pioneers Job Retraining 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp a very interesting 
article entitled “Connecticut Leads Na- 
tion in Job Retraining.” The article was 
published in the January 1963 issue of 
the Connecticut State Journal, an inde- 
pendent monthly journal devoted to gov- 
ernment affairs, of which J. Jeremiah 
Hallas is the publisher and Herbert C. 
Hallas is editor. 

The article is written by the State 
labor commissioner, Renato Ricciuti. 
Our very able Governor, the Honorable 
John N. Dempsey, deserves much credit 
for initiating the retraining program in 
Connecticut. We are proud that “Con- 
necticut is the pioneer retraining State 
in the Nation,” in the words of Commis- 
sioner Ricciuti, and “the first to take 
advantage of the provisions of the Man- 
power Development and Training Act” 
voted by Congress last year. Under this 
act $1,050,000 has been approved for the 
retraining programs in Connecticut. 
What has been accomplished? Here are 
just a few figures, taken from Commis- 
sioner Ricciuti’s excellent article writ- 
ten near the end of 1962: 

For the State as a whole, the program de- 
veloped to include trainees in every area. 
One hundred and eleven courses have been 
successfully completed. Eleven are now in 
progress. Two thousand four hundred and 
twenty six participated in the completed 
courses, while 359 are attending those 
presently underway. In the completed 
courses, 1,823 trainees were graduated. 


In recent months new courses have 
been added and many more hundreds of 
young people and unemployed workers 
are gaining new skills and greater hopes 
for the future. If the youth employ- 
ment opportunities program, recently 
proposed by President Kennedy, is en- 
acted by this session of Congress, it will 
unquestionably benefit many young peo- 
ple in Connecticut in the coming months 
and help decrease our unemployment 
rolls. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to commend 
Commissioner Ricciuti’s article to my 
colleagues and to all who are interested 
in the problem of job retraining. 

The article follows: 
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CONNECTICUT LEADS NATION IN JOB 
RETRAINING 


(By Commissioner Renato E. Ricciuti) 


There is little doubt that Connecticut is 
the pioneer retraining State in the Nation; 
first in time, first in success. This is true 
not only in terms of being the first to initiate 
a major program of its own, but it is also 
true because of the large number of success- 
ful trainees who have graduated into em- 
ployment. 

In addition, Connecticut's experience with 
its own program put the State in a position 
to be the first to take advantage of the pro- 
visions of the Manpower Development and 
Training Act and to achieve, under this pro- 

„the first and most extensive success. 
But, beyond the sheer force of statistical 
accomplishment are the successful and 
equally significant experiments in terms of 
philosophy and procedures. 

In his inaugural address to the 1961 Gen- 
eral Assembly, Governor Dempsey declared 
his intention to make Connecticut workers 
more employable. He observed, The skilled 
workman is one of Connecticut's most valued 
assets.... When new skills are required, we 
intend to be sure that our workers are 
trained in them; also, in this period of re- 
search, we are determined to make those 
that are out of work more employable.” 

Soon afterward, the Governor met with 
Education Commissioner William J. San- 
ders and me and directed us to undertake a 
pilot retraining effort in Bridgeport. It was 
clear, at that time, that the disturbing para- 
dox of high employment and labor shortages 
in certain skilled areas would continue even 
when the economy moved upward from the 
cyclical downturn. Through the pilot pro- 
gram, it was hoped to determine (1) which 
workers could be effectively adapted to new 
skills and demands, (2) how much retrain- 
ing would be „and (3) how best to 
utilize available public and private training 
facilities. 

The basic philosophy of the Connecticut 
retraining effort was formulated in the initial 
Bridgeport retraining course. As in Bridge- 
port, no program has ever been undertaken 
before a labor market survey determined the 
job needs of industry in the area. As a 
prerequisite to any program, the community, 
particularly local industry and business as 
well as labor, was expected to 
participate actively with conviction in the 
value of retraining. In other words, the 
basic philosophy of Connecticut retraining 
has been to make it meaningful in terms 
of the economic facts of life of each partici- 
pating community. What was to be avoided 
was the training of workers for nonexistent 
jobs. What was to be reasonably assured 
was the placement of successful trainees 
upon graduation. 

We recognized that proper selection of 
trainees would also be an important factor 
in the success of the program. This assign- 
ment was glven to the Connecticut State 
Employment Service which, through its 
interviewing, testing, and counseling serv- 
ices, chose candidates who not only needed 
new skills but also had the ability to benefit 
from retraining. 

The first group of 15 unemployed 
workers completed a 6 weeks retraining 
course as machine shop operators in June 
1961, The success of the Bridgeport pro- 
gram attracted immediate national atten- 
tion and requests from many Connecticut 
communities for similar programs. 

Expansion of the program into other Con- 
necticut labor market areas was undertaken 
with the same careful procedures. It was 
not assumed that conditions in other areas 
would follow the Bridgeport pattern. Each 
community received the same careful study 
and determination of needs. Extension of 
the program came first in those areas eligible 
under the Area Redevelopment Act. Others 
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were brought in rapidly until, to date, all 
major communities have taken part in the 
Connecticut retraining program under the 
Governor's community action retraining 
program which was expanded by Federal 
assistance under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act. 

One program deserving special mention 
started soon after tbe initial Bridgeport 
effort. The Electric Boat Division of the 
General Dynamics Corp. had indicated the 
need for thousands of new skilled workers, 
There was little hope for the recruitment of 
skilled workers or trainees to meet their 
needs from the immediate New London area 
which had one of the lowest unemployment 
rates In the State. Within easy commuting 
distance was the Danielson area which, in 
contrast, had a labor surplus problem with 
one of the State's highest rates of 
unemployment. 

An intensive retraining effort was under- 
taken to provide welders, pipefitters, ship- 
fitters, electricians, machinists, and sheet- 
metal workers needed so urgently to build 
our nuclear submarine force. Forty-five 
courses have been completed in these trades 
and 613 of the 677 graduate trainees, from 
the Danielson and Norwich-New London 
areas, are now employed at the Electric Boat 
Co. Fifty-five participants are taking part 
in present programs with an additional 100 
scheduled to be trained as pipefitters in the 
near future. 

For the State as a whole, the program de- 
veloped to include trainees in every area, 
One hundred and eleven courses have been 
successfully completed. Eleven are now in 
progress. Two thousand, four hundred and 
twenty-six participated in the completed 
courses while 359 are attending those pres- 
ently under way. In the completed courses, 
1823 trainees were gradunted. ‘There were 
an insignificant number of failures since 
most of the dropouts left for earlier employ- 
ment, discovering that employers would hire 
them even without the full course. A few 
were recalled to former jobs. Included in 
the above total were 577 graduates in 29 
completed programs with 10 more now in 
progress under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act. Those in progress include 
345 trainees,_ 

While most courses have been of an in- 
dustrial nature such as machine shop op- 
erator, power sewing machine operator, 
sheetmetal worker, buffer and those men- 
tioned above for the Electric Boat Co., there 
have been a few in the commercial and serv- 
ice trade areas such as typing, and several 
courses are now under way to train cooks 
ang formal walters. 

It is important to emphasize that many of 
the courses were of an orientation nature. 
Although trainees attended on a full-time 
basis for anywhere between 3 to 8 weeks, 
many of the areas of skill require a great 
deal more time before a person can be con- 
sidered fully accomplished in these crafts. 
As expected, most employers have continued 
-the training on-the-job and in a large num- 
ber of cases, workers are now in full ap- 
prenticeship programs. 

Under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act, $1,050,000 has been approved 
by the Federal Government for Connecticut 
programs. This includes funds available to 
the State Department of Education through 


the Department of Health, Education and 


Welfare for instructional costs and money 
allocated to the Connecticut Labor Depart- 
ment for training allowances.: Additional 
funds have been provided to cover costs con- 
nected with the administration of these pro- 
grams within both departments. 

In addition to its major objective of put- 
ting unemployed workers into jobs with 
new skills that are not likely to become ob- 
solete, the Connecticut retraining program 
has had other important results. It assists 
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in supplying skilled craftamen to an indus- 
trial complex that has always depended on 
its high percentage of skilled workers (high- 
est ratio of skilled workers to total workers 
of any State in the Nation). This has not 
only been done directly through retraining 
classes but also as a result of the large num- 
ber of apprentice candidates discovered 
through their participation in our training 
courses. 

The program has also had a catalytic effect 
upon training in private industry by arous- 
ing the interest of many companies in ap- 
prentice training programs and other on- 
the-job training. Connecticut is now a 
training-conscious State and this conscious- 
ness cannot help spilling over into all areas 
of job. preparation. There is good reason 
to believe that the growing interest on the 
part of school administrators in work-study 
programs has been accelerated by the ex- 
ample of adult retraining at the State level. 

We are likely to find less and less idle 
training facilities in the State of Connecti- 
cut. Our vocational and technical schools, 
which have provided the facilities for re- 
training, will soon be in constant use 
throughout the year as we expand our job 
preparation and retraining pro . This 
will be particularly true if the Federal Youth 
Employment Opportunities Act is passed so 
that we can extend our efforts to include a 
larger proportion of young people. 

Connecticut has reason to be proud of 
its leadership in the retraining field. Our 
success, however, has not distorted our sense 
of proportion. Retraining is an important 
new and proven weapon in our fight against 
wasteful unemployment. Since the depres- 
sion of the 1930's and during more recent 
recessions, we have learned to examine the 
problem of unemployment more critically 
with an eye to its quality as well as its quan- 
tity: Wulle never welcome, economic dis- 
tortions are likely to continue to accompany 
industrial change. We need not be unneces- 
sarily fearful if we are willing to apply the 
same courage, energy, and cooperation to 
future problems as we have to the necessity 
for retraining. 


Liberty and Taxes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. William Jackman, president of In- 
vestors League, Inc., America’s oldest 
union of investors, has brought to my at- 
tention an article by the eminent busi- 
ness economist, Bradford B. Smith, ap- 
pearing in the March issue of the Free- 
man magazine, entitled “Liberty and 
Taxes.” The topics dealt with are of 
such serious and widespread current 
importance that, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert the article in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LIBERTY AND TAXES 
(By Bradford B. Smith) 

The American society is founded on the 
idea of individual liberty. It is an abnormal 
society, for most of the social organizations 
of history are of the authoritarian form in 
which a ruling class exploits the governed. 

Individual liberty is definable only as the 
absence of coercion between men. It means 
not only that no man must initiate physical 
injury or confinement of another, or take his 
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property or good name, without his consent; 
but also and most especially it means that 
not even government mus* do these things 
except to punish those who do them to oth- 
ers, provided private property may be taken 
for public use if just compensation is given 
in return. Individual liberty is thus obtain- 
able only when government's superior power 
to coerce is employed only to cancel out 
fraud, predation, coercion, and monopoly 
abuse between men. 

If this definition is observed, one may 
note the following: 

1. Freedom of worship, freedom of speech, 
freedom from man-imposed fear or want are 
automatic because there is no way that one 
may restrict such freedom to another. 

2. Markets are automatically voluntary 
and free, for if no man may take another's 
property without his consent, then each 
man is free to enjoy the fruits of his own 
efforts and dispose of them as he sees fit 
in voluntary exchange for the fruits of 
others’ efforts. 

3. Production and marketing are auto- 
matically competitive for no one has power 
(unless backed by government) to prevent 
another from engaging in pursuits similar 
to his own; as a corollary monopoly is auto- 
matically ruled out unless the government’s 
power to coerce is Invoked in its behalf as 
in franchises, cartels, and labor unions. 

4. The sanctity of contract is automati- 
cally implied because one who takes property 
and does not fulfill] his contract takes it 
without the consent of him with whom he 
contracted. 

5. The right to work for and quit working 
for one’s neighbor (within whatever con- 
tractual terms are established) is also auto- 
matic; as is also the coequal but often un- 
recognized right to hire and to stop hiring 
one's neighbor (within the contractual 
terms). 

These matters may Beem remote from 
rather than relevant to Federal taxation in 
America; yet they are fundamental, for taxa- 
tion is the systematic taking, without spe- 
cifically definable quid pro quo, of the in- 
dividual’s substance for the support of gov- 
ernment. Taxation, because it is necessary 
and because it is taking under constraint, 
is a principal danger to the maintenance 
of individual liberty in America. 


WITH CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED 


The key to Federal taxation that is in con- 
formity with individual liberty is epitomized 
in the phrases “with the consent of the gov- 
erned” or “taxation by representation.” 
Taxation that is truly with the consent of 
the taxpayers, as distinguished from being 
imposed by some on others, is fully within 
the definition of individual liberty. “No 
taxation without representation” was one of 
the slovans of the Revolutionary War out of 
which came our society. It could only have 
meant representation of the taxpayers, for 
the tax tyranny of a foreign king does not 
differ essentially from the tax tyranny of a 
domestic group. The determination of the 
principles of taxation in consonance with lib- 
erty thus becomes one of ascertaining just 
how true “consent” is steadfastly to be se- 
cured. 

Taxes cannot be determined by everybody 
in a mass meeting. They are determined by 
elected representatives. Specifically, taxes 
are originated in the House of Representa- 
tives where the representation is according 
to population. The task then is to see to 
it that this body is truly representative of 
the taxpayers. 

THIS TYRANNY FORESEEN 


This adjustment was provided in the Con- 
stitution (before the adoption of the 16th 
amendment in 1913) by providing that all 
direct taxes (of which income taxes are the 
most direct) should be apportioned among 
the States in exactly the same way that rep- 
resentation is given in the House—that is, 
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according to population. That way it was 
impossible for a majority to get 

and support a direct tax that fell more 
heavily upon a minority than by the same 
act it bore upon the majority. The principle 
of the voluntary was preserved. The ma- 
jority had to assume a tax burden voluntari- 
ly before it could impose one (but not a 
greater one) on a minority. Those in the 
minority were constrained to pay, it is true, 
but only as much as those of the majority 
imposed on themselves. Each voter had one 
vote in electing representatives to decide 
the tax and each was therefore to pay the 
same tax his representatives levied. 

No better protection for identifying Fed- 
eral taxation with liberty could have been 
devised; there is no surer way to reidentify 
them than to repeal the 16th amendment 
which granted unlimited power to majorities 
to impose direct taxes on minorities not 
paid by themselves, and which has made 
possible an orgy of demagogic sete exploita- 
tion under the slogan, “Soak rich.” 
There is, of course, no freedom a only tax 
tyranny when the mass of the electorate 
supports heavy taxation of a small minority, 
while itself escaping the burden, 

Contrary minded people say those of 
greater means “can afford to pay more“ or 
have “greater ability to pay.” To some ex- 
tent this is undoubtedly true and to it con- 
sideration will shortly be given. But it still 
remains true that tampering with the iden- 
tity between voting and paying is tampering 
with individual liberty in America. It is 
far better that the majority surely and vol- 
untarily vote taxes on itself while a minority 
escapes, for that is freedom, than that a 
majority impose taxes on a minority which 
the majority escapes, for that is tyranny. 
The majority has power to protect itself, the 
minority does not, as pointed out by Madi- 
son in the 10th Federalist paper. 

PROPORTIONAL TAXATION 


If everyone paid the same tax, then it is 
conceivable that the tax would equal the 
whole of some small incomes, and be but a 
fraction of some large incomes. It would de- 
prive some of the whole fruit of their ex- 
ertions and others of diminishing fractions 
of the fruits of theirs. It is apparent that 
equality in taxation does not necessarily 
mean equality in relative burden or sacrifice. 
If we distributed taxes so as to make the tax 
burden, rather than the tax amount, equal 
to voters, would we then still have taxpay- 
ing and tax voting equated? Would the 
identity be even closer? There are certain 
reasons and precedents for supposing this 
would be the case. But what is an “equal 
burden”? Perhaps the closest to the funda- 
mental that we can get is to recognize that 
when man is born into the world he has only 
his limited lifespan at his disposal. It is 
the element of man’s time involved that 
gives value to things. Air is necessary but 
has no value because it is abundant. Condi- 
tioned air has value because it involves the 
time of men to provide and operate the 
mechanisms to produce it. Gold and dia- 
monds take time to discover and mine. An 
equal burden to men of unequal capacity 
can then be deemed a burden that conscripts 
an approximately equal amount of each per- 
son’s time. The earning power of men may 
differ but an equal proportion of each per- 
son's income tends to represent an equal 
conscription of time or enjoyment and hence 
an equal burden. 

This recognizes that a spoonful of food to 
the well-fed would yield more human satis- 
faction if fed to the hungry—the law of 
diminishing utility; but it holds that a 
10 percent of each person's income tends to 
be equally prized. 

THE MORAL PRECEDENT 


If direct taxes are apportioned in propor- 
tion to income instead of in proportion to 
population, while the voice in determining 
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the tax is in proportion to population, we 
then have established, in the light of the 
preceding, a reasonable identity between tax 
determination and human disinclination to 
pay it. This recognizes equality between 
men in terms of their each having one life to 
live, without denying the obvious inequality 
in their capacities; it protects freedom to live 
by providing that taxes shall substantially 
infringe equally upon each person's lifetime. 

In support of proportional, direct taxation 
there is much moral and legal precedent. 
Tithing started with Moses and has had re- 
ligious sanction ever since. There are no ex- 
emptions. Sales taxes, excises, and customs 
are collected in proportion to the means ex- 
pended in purchasing; property taxes are per- 
centages of valuations. These would be the 
principal sources of revenue were the 16th 
amendment repealed, and so its repeal would 
automatically give us approximate propor- 
tional taxation. Military conscription takes 
the same time from each subject toit. Busi- 
ness assessments and distributions are appor- 
tioned according to value participation. 
Proportional taxation of income is the only 
taxation that leaves the relative distribution 
of income unchanged. That distribution as 
determined in a society by the voluntary de- 
cisions of its members is the one which rep- 
resents the maximum attainable human 
satisfaction in terms of sacrifice to secure it. 
Thus no one receives a money income in a 
free society except that he or his property 
render the community a service voluntarily 
paid for by the community at its own price. 
He who secures greater income renders great- 
er service, The community purchases his 
products or services in greater measure than 
those of others (thus giving him greater in- 
come) only because it wants to—because the 
shoes he makes, for example, give the greater 
satisfaction. To redistribute the income un- 
der coercion is to cross the community’s vol- 
untary decision and thus necessarily to 
diminish the sum of human satisfaction. 

Straight proportional taxation is the only 
practical and definite, arithmetic principle 
of direct taxation that there is between the 
principles of (a) everybody paying the same 
amount of tax and (b) income equalization, 
that is, taxation, coupled with subsidy, 
which results in everyone having the same 
income after the tax and subsidy. 

If anything, proportional taxation takes 
too much rather than too little of larger 
incomes, if we consider taxes as payment for 
the cost of benefit conferred by government. 
It costs no more to light, clean, and main- 
tain order in the streets for the benefit of 
those of larger income than for those of 
lesser; or to maintain courts or count votes; 
or to provide schools. Many government 
J se GOME And. MILIT pa 

capita taxes. It is, of course, erroneous to 
hold that one’s Income—whatever it Is—is 
a benefit conferred by the community on the 
individual, for it is as much a measure of the 
service rendered the community by the indi- 
vidual; they are quits. It is only from the 
viewpoint of equal sacrifice, of equal disin- 
clination to pay a levied tax, of equal in- 
fringement on one’s living, of equal burden, 
that proportional, as distinguished from 
equal, direct taxation may be justified under 
the principle of taxation by representation. 

PROGRESSIVE TAXATION 


Progressive taxation of income by the Fed- 
eral Government, which is currently prac- 
ticed in the extreme, provides, first, that 
many voters of small income are either ex- 
empted entirely from paying, or pay very 
little, and, secondly, that successive incre- 
ments of larger incomes are taxed at 
progressively increased rates that become 
confiscatory. 

There ls no justification in morals or in 
the principles of individual liberty for pro- 
gressive taxation. It is the simple looting 
through law of the more productive by the 
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more numerous but less productive. Its ap- 
peal is demagogic, and its result is commu- 
nism, which in turn is but a transitory stage 
in the evolution away from liberty into 
dictatorship. The endorsement of progres- 
sive taxation is, knowingly or unknowingly, 
the endorsement of communism, and sincere 
endorsement of progressive taxation, moti- 
vated often by generosity, ls unwittingly one 
of the worst forces undermining individual 
liberty in America. 

Those defending progressive taxation have 
no principles to rely upon short of taxa- 
tion which equates all incomes after taxa- 
tion. That is why they unwittingly sup- 
port communism. The progressive taxation 
argument boils down to vague assertions 
that the poor cannot pay much and the rich 
ought to pay higher rates. When asked 
how much higher, there is no answer save 
that it is a matter of judgment—which in 
practice comes down to the venal philosophy 
of plucking the goose just short of killing 
it. Acceptance of the idea of progressive 
taxation thus transforms the legislative proc- 
ess of tax levying into presstire group de- 
mand to make the other fellow pay the 
tax in exchange for the group’s political fa- 
vor, instead of united and uniform decision 
of proper burden to be placed equally on 
all constituents. 

PUNITIVE MEASURES 

Some hold that large incomes have got to 
represent exploitation of others or luck, 
simply because they are large, and that tax 
confiscation is a just punishment. This 
overlooks: 

1. No one gets a money income in our so- 
ciety unless it is voluntarily paid him by 
the community at its own appraisal of the 
service he or his property renders in ex- 
change. The community is quits with the 
individual at that point. The argument is 
weird which holds that he whose industry 
provides the community with 100 pairs of 
shoes, for example, should be punished as 
compared with him who provides but 10 
pairs. 

2. No one constrains competitors through 
monopoly except with the support of gov- 
ernment. Monopoly income should be cor- 
rected by withdrawing the support rather 
than by taxation to include also non 
monopolistic income. 

8. The thought that it is just to deprive 
people by taxation of unjust Income is a 
travesty on justice. Were income unjustly 
secured, justice would require its return to 
those from whom it was received. To loot 
the looter through taxation is to engage in 
highjacking, not justice. 

CARE OF THE POOR 


Those favoring progressive taxation claim 
that those of small income should pay little 
or no tax (be exempted). They can't afford 
to pay, it is claimed. But if so, then they 
can’t afford to pay for anything else either. 
There is no reason why, in proportion to 
their means, they should not pay for gov- 
ernment as for other things; there is vital 
reason why they should if they vote. Thus 
the argument is essentially an appeal to 
charity; but the practice is something with 
an uglier name unless it also provides that 
the man who pays insignificant or no tax 
shall have no vote in selecting representa- 
tives in the tax-determining body. For 
otherwise the body degenerates into levying 
taxes not on those it represents but on 
others. This is tax tyranny, not taxation by 
consent, not liberty. 

The care and the relief of the unfortunate 
in a voluntary society must be voluntarily 
undertaken by those who care for them, if 
the voluntary society is to be preserved. If 
that care is constrained (as through taxa- 
tion) then we no longer have a voluntary 
society. When a man voluntarily gives 
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something to another, we have a voluntary 
society, but when one man votes benefit to 
himself at compulsory cost to others, then 
even though there is the same transfer of 
value, the morals of the robber have been 
substituted for those of charity. Charity 
and coercion, that is, government, cannot 
be mixed and freedom remain unimpaired. 
TAX PRINCIPLES 

From the foregoing there emerges one 
central principle that transcends all others: 
If we are to have individual liberty in Amer- 
ica, then taxation by representation of the 
taxpayers must ever be jealously preserved. 
With taxation initiated in a body where rep- 
resentation is per capita this means that di- 
rect tax burdens must be equally distributed 
among the people. An equal burden is 
deemed one which consumes an equal pro- 
portion of each person’s life, which in prac- 
tice means an equal proportion of income. 
The one thing always to dread is the laying 
of a tax burden on minorities by majorities 
which the majority itself escapes, That is 
tax despoliation. From this central prin- 
ciple more detailed principles derive: 

NO EXEMPTIONS 


1. If individual income is to be taxed, all 
of it, from whatever source derived, by 
whomever received, in whatever amount, 
should be taxed at the same rate. This 
neither soaks the rich nor burdens the poor; 
it is the only evenhanded principle that is 
practical. 

NO COMPLICATIONS 


2. Taxation should be simple in principle 
and in application in order that there shall 
constantly be general understanding of it, 
for otherwise there can never be surety that 
the consent of the taxpayers is truly rather 
than misguidedly secured. the same 
token Federal taxes should never be hidden, 
and it is preferable that their payment be 
painful rather than painiess. The levying of 
hidden taxes is a practice more fitting to an 
authoritarian State where a ruling class en- 
deavors to keep the governed contented like 


` cows regularly to be milked. In America the 


preservation of taxation by representation re- 
quires that those whose consent is requisite 
under that principle should at all times be 
distinctly aware of the tax. 
NO PUNISHMENT 

3. Federal taxation should be uniform geo- 
graphically and with respect to the tax base. 
‘This means that if there is to be a sales tax 
on consumption, all things should be taxed, 
and at the same rate. If so-called luxuries 
are taxed and so-called necessities are not, 
this is but an evasion of the principle of 
equalized burden. It is obviously an effort 
by a majority to make a minority endure a 
greater tax burden than the majority is will- 
ing to assume. If the buying of tobacco, 
liquor, and fur coats is sinful, then taxing 
them rather than forbidding them, is not 
the practice of virtue but the commercializa- 
tion of sin for revenue. 

NO HANDOUTS 


4. The Federal Government should make 
no expenditures of any kind for which in 
return the Government does not receive an 
equivalent quid pro quo. The dispensing of 
gifts by the Government lightens the net cost 
of Government to the recipients. By giving 
back part (or more) than was taken in taxes 
the result is the same as if the burden of 
taxation had been lightened for the selected 
group. Moreover, the power to make gifts 
of other people’s money is the power to com- 
mand political obeisance and a most danger- 
ous instrument in the hands of power-hun- 

gry politicians. This means, for example, 
that “social security” costs should be volun- 
tarily assumed and financed exclusively by 
the benefited group—never at the expense 
of the general taxpayer. 
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NO GIFT OR ESTATE TAXES 

5. Taxation of estates or gifts by the Fed- 
eral Government is incompatible with the 
principles of liberty here enunciated. To 
tax estates or gifts is to deny to the individ- 
ual the right to possess, dispose of, or ex- 
change the fruits of his efforts as he sees fit. 

NO DOUBLE TAXATION 


6. There is no place in the framework of 
liberty for the direct Federal taxation of 
corporate income. Since corporate income is 
taxed again when paid to stockholders, the 
corporation income tax represents an attempt 
doubly to tax a minority group. This does 
not mean that corporations or any other 
form of business enterprise should not be 
employed in the collection of taxes. They 
may represent the points at which taxes may 
be collected most conveniently, economically, 
and promptly. 

NO DEFICIT FINANCING 


7. The voters of one period should not tax 
those of a later period. Those of the later 
period are not represented in the instant 
taxing body, and hence today's taxation of 
the citizens of tomorrow distinctly violates 
the principle of taxation by representation 
of those who pay the taxes. This means 
that to increase its expenditures government 
should not incur debt, because the burden 
of its redemption is thereby imposed on 
future taxpayers. 


PROSPECTS 


Few individuals perceive the danger to in- 
dividual liberty in America in progressive 
direct taxation, or who, perceiving, have the 
courage to denounce the principle and its 
practice. This is thoroughly understandable 
for a number of reasons: It is a long time 
since we fought a war to get taxation by 
representation, and the realization of the 
meaning of the p nges, its vital importance 
to liberty, its relation to “the power of the 
purse” have grown dim. The appeal of pro- 
gressive taxation is double edged—it appeals 
to the mass voter's greed that the rich should 
pay the taxes, and simultaneously the greed 
is glossed over by invoking the spirit of gen- 
erosity and Christian charitableness of the 
more productive, for which Americans are 
notable. 

The disappearance of liberty in America 
through tax despollation is so natural an 
evolution that it has been feared and pre- 
dicted by statesmen and historians down 
through our history: Madison recognized the 
danger in the tenth Federalist paper, but 
pointed out it would be unlikely to happen 
under the Constitution then proposed for 
adoption—nor could it until the 16th 
amendment, a century and a quarter later. 
Lord Macaulay in 1857 predicted it would 
happen in the course of the next century, 
when in hard times, the mass of the voters 
would listen to the demagogues who prom- 
ised if elected, to despoil the more produc- 
tive for the benefit of the less productive. 

The real hope for the recovery of individ- 
ual liberty in America lies with millions 
of individual citizens and in the prospect 
that they may rediscover the nature of goy- 
ernment. It lies in their rediscovery that 
government wields the monopoly in co- 
ercion; that it has in the past and will in the 
future be ever subject to awful temptation 
to employ or delegate its coercive power for 
seemingly benevolent purposes beyond the 
limits compatible with the maintenance of 
individual liberty; that the limits once 
broken, its power tends to feed upon itself; 
that government tends always toward be- 
coming master and always away from re- 
maining as servant; and that persistently 
these tendencies must be jealously and rigid- 
ly checked if individual liberty is to be pre- 
served. 
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Dean Rask Versus U.S. Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the organizations in the forefront of 
the battle against communism is the 
anti-Bolshevik bloc of nations, repre- 
senting a substantial number of captive 
nations of Eastern Europe. In its bul- 
letin of July 1962, there appeared an 
article by Prince Niko Nakashidze en- 
titled “Dean Rusk Versus U.S. Congress.” 

Under unanimous consent, I insert into 
the Record at this point excerpts from 
this article. 

Dean Rusk Versus U.S. CONGRESS 


In 1959 the U.S. Congress adopted a reso- 
lution on Captive Nations Week which be- 
came Public Law 86-90 after a proclamation 
by President Eisenhower. 

This resolution by the U.S, Congress was of 
world historical importance and was entirely 
in keeping with the humanist and democratic 
principles on which the new world order is 
to be set up. 

In this era of huge political and social up- 
heavals and of the demands of the nations to 
live as free individuals and nations, one can- 
not and must not resort to palliative means, 
since this method is sure to result In defeat. 

The Russian Communist power is advanc- 
ing and deceptively makes use of the propa- 
ganda watchwords which tally with the na- 
tional, political, and social demands of 
individuals and people. 

There must be no hesitancy in this con- 
flict with the Russian Communist world, a 
conflict in which the existence of the free 
civilized world is at stake; one must act in 
keeping with the demands of the times and 
must meet the national, political, and so- 
cial wishes of the peoples. In this mighty 
global struggle between two worlds—the free 
Western and the Eastern peoples on one side, 
and the Russian Communist colonial empire 
and its vassal states on the other side, the 
United States plays a leading part. And the 
free peoples as well as the peoples subju- 
gated by Russin set their hopes on the United 
States, 

Hence the resolution of the U.S. Congress 
on Captive Nations Week was a manifesto to 
the effect that the American people are con- 
scious of their historical world mission and, 
true to their traditions, are prepared to sup- 
port individualis and peoples and to assist 
them in their fight for their human rights 
and for national freedom and independence. 

This resolution of the U.S. Congress was 
thus a declaration of the practical applica- 
tion of the human rights that are recognized 
in the civilized world and of the principles 
of modern international law. We were con- 
vinced that U.S. policy would now enter into 
& new and correct stage with regard to the 
subjugated peoples and that new tactics and 
a new strategy would now be introduced in 
the fight against the dire threat posed by the 
Russian Communist colonial empire, the so- 
called Soviet Union, 


BUT WHAT HAS ACTUALLY HAPPENED IN THE 
MEANTIME? 


This resolution of the U.S. Congress in- 
furinted all the Russians at home and abroad. 
Khrushchev raged like a madman, the Soviet 
press resorted to insults arid threats, and the 
Russian emigrants and their press hysteric- 
ally shouted for help. All of them affirmed 
that the disintegration of the Russian Em- 
pire would mean the end of the world, and 
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they alleged that the subjugated peoples 
in this Empire were thriving and were lead- 
ing a happy and secure life. The Russians 
were, in other words, utterly shocked; they 
were obviously so dull of intellect and so 
obsessed by imperialist paranoia that they 
do not even realize that, with or without the 
help of the United States, the Russian co- 
lonial imperium is doomed to decay and 
disintegration. Like the other Empires, the 
Russian Empire, too, will not escape this 
fate. For this is the inevitable course of the 
historical process of a new era. 

Moscow on the one hand, and the Russian 
emigrants on the other hand, now did their 
utmost to make this resolution invalid, that 
is to say, to shelve it and relegate it to the 
archives. 

The influential coexistentialists, the pro- 
Russian and pro-Soviet circles that have 
good contacts with official departments, now 
got to work. On the pretext that this reso- 
lution was an obstacle to relations with Mos- 
cow, they managed to persuade the State 
Department to shelve this resolution, so 
that it is not used as a guiding principle of 
the latter's policy and is not regarded by 
the said Department as expedient. Thus the 
non-Russian peoples of the Soviet Union 
have not been accepted as independent na- 
tions, that have a right to an independent 
state, by the State Department under the 
leadership of the Secretary of State, Mr. Dean 
Rusk, and they have simply been written off. 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT AND ITS 
ATTITUDE 


The friends of the subjugated peoples were 
anxious that the Congress resolution on Cap- 
tive Nations Week should be expressed in 
concrete forms. Thus they suggested that a 
Special House ttee on Captive Na- 
tions should be formed in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Congressman D. J. FLOOD, of 
Pennsylvania, is the actual initiator of this 
resolution. About 40 similar proposals were 
put forward, and the Republican congres- 
sional policy committee on principle also ad- 
yocates such a committee, 

This House committee would have 
the task of studying and examining the prob- 
lems of the subjugated nations and, if needs 
be, of bringing in the necessary proposals 
in parliament in order to instruct the Gov- 
ernment as to the necessary measures to take. 

Howarp W. Smr, chairman of the House 
Rules Committee, requested State Secretary 
Dean Rusk to express his opinion on this 
question. Mr. Dean Rusk's attitude with 
regard to the formation of such.a special 
committee is absolutely negative. As can be 
seen from his reply to Chairman H. W, SMITH, 
he does not, on principle, share the views 
expressed in the Captive Nations Week reso- 
lution regarding the non-Russian peoples of 
the Soviet Union. 

The reason he gives for his attitude is al- 
legedly the internation.1 political interests 
of the United States and he tries to deny the 
non-Russian peoples of the Soviet Union 
their right to their own independent states 
inasmuch as he puts forward false and illogi- 
eal arguments in favor of Russia with re- 
gard to historical and constitutional matters. 

We realize that Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk is not acquainted with the history of 
our peoples and that he is not an expert on 
the subject of international and constitu- 
tional law and we do not take this fact amiss. 
But we know who his advisers, so-called 
East experts, are, and we also know for whom 
these international nihilists and mafias are 
working. 

Mr. Dean Rusk has adopted their advice 
and thus he, and not an anonymous adviser, 
is responsible for the opinion of the State 
Department. For this reason, this reply is 
addressed to him. 

We deeply regret that we are obliged to 

with an American statesman in office. 
But it is a question of the fundamental and 
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rudimentary rights which all individuals and 
nations in the free world enjoy and which 
Mr. Dean Rusk is denying our individuals and 
peoples. Hence we cannot in this case show 
any consideration for official titles. 

In their native countries our peoples are 
forcibly silenced and not allowed to express 
any opinion of their own by the Russian ty- 
rants to whom Mr. Dean Rusk is willing to 
concede this rule. 

As the authorized spokesmen of the sub- 
Jugated peoples in the free world it is our 
duty to represent their rights and their in- 
terests. And we shall always work for their 
cause wholeheartedly and shall worthily rep- 
resent them. 

Our ancient, historical, civilized peoples do 
not deserve to be denied the right to live as 
free individuals and peoples, and it is 
equally false to represent the rule of the 
Russians over them as a historical fact. 

It is unworthy of a civilized and Christian 
country to deny individuals their human 
rights for reasons of political expediency. 
THE CONCEPTION: THE SOVIET UNION—A HIS- 

TORICAL STATE 


In the said letter Mr. Dean Rusk writes as 
follows: “any reference to these areas (he is 
referring to the countries Ukraine, Armenia, 
and Georgia, which are member states of the 
Soviet Union and not areas, as he maintains) 
places the U.S, Government in the undesir- 
able position of seeming to advocate the 
dismemberment of an historical state.” 

The Soviet Union, which Mr. Rusk desig- 
nates as an “historical state,“ has originated 
as a result of the military conquest of for- 
eign countries. These countries seceded 
from the Russian tsarist empire after its 


sia under Lenin and were subjected to Rus- 
sian rule. This Russian state was in those 
days not called the Soviet Union but the 
Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Repub- 
lic (R.S.F.S.R.). Thus the Red armies of this 
Russian Republic occupied these foreign 
countries. Those who represent the power 
and violence in this Republic, later renamed 
the Soviet Union, into which the non-Rus- 
sian countries were incorporated by force, 
are the Russians. 

These non-Russian countries and peoples 
neither were nor are historical or ethno- 
graphical parts of Russia and the Russian 
nation. For hundreds of they were 
free nations with independent states of their 
own. 

Hence it is not only nonsense but also 
a falsification of historical facts and an im- 
permissible distortion of legal facts to desig- 
nate the Soviet Union as an “historical 
state.” Whether this is done in ignorance 
or intentionally, is immaterial, for neither 
the one nor the other is permissible in the 
case of a statesman. 

Various empires existed in the 19th and 
20th centuries, and thus, according to Mr. 
Rusk's point of view, they were likewise 
“historical states“ —for instance, the Turk- 
ish Empire, as well as the Austro-Hungarian, 
British, Belgian, Dutch, French, and Ger- 
man Empires. But they no longer exist; 
some of them were disintegrnted as a re- 
sult of wars, whilst others voluntarily re- 
nounced their foreign dominions. Since the 
two World Wars many peoples of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa have gnined their national 
freedom. They have restored their inde- 


.pendent states, or else the latter were 


founded by the former colonial peoples. 

The Russian imperium alone continues to 
exist. If one considers the expansion of its 
sphere of influence during the period in 
which the other empires ceased to exist and 
so many peoples became free, then it is ob- 
vious to what extent this Soviet Russian 
empire, which Mr. Rusk designates as an 
“historical state,” is a legal state. 
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The Soviet Union is a Russian colonial 
empire, the most ruthless colonial empire in 
the world, which rules foreign countries and 
peoples and in which people are deprived 
of the most fundamental human rights. 
But this peoples’ prison is in Mr. Rusk's 
opinion an “historical state“ which must 
not be dismembered. 

To recognize the Russians’ right of pos- 
session over the foreign peoples of the So- 
viet Union as legally valid and to regard 
their problem as an internal state affair of 
Russia, would be equivalent to abnegating 
all the generally acknowledged moral and 
legal principles. A right enforced by vio- 
lence cannot be acknowledged as a legally 
valid state of affairs. And no right can be 
based on wrong. 

Those who refuse to recognize the right 
of the peoples subjugated by the Russians 
in the Soviet Union to their own indepen- 
dent states and who advocate the preserva- 
tion of this despotic empire, cannot be re- 
garded as humanists and democrats. 

THE RIGHT OF SELF-DETERMINATION AND THE 
RIGHT TO FREEDOM AND INDEPENDENCE AS 
VALID PRINCIPLES 
In the opinion of Secretary of State Dean 

Rusk, the Soviet Union is thus a “historical 

state” whose state rights cannot be contested, 

and hence the rule of the Russians (for this 

“historical state,” the Soviet Union, is noth- 

ing but a Russian colonial empire) over the 

foreign peoples that have been forcibly and 
brutally incorporated into this Soviet Union 
is legitimate. : 

Thus Mr. Rusk refuses to concede to the 
non-Russian peoples of the Soviet Union the 
right to freedom and to self-determination 
which is the acknowledged right of all in- 
dividuals and peoples. And hence he regards 
these ancient historical and civilized peoples 
as inferior peoples, who do not deserve to 
lead an independent state existence. And 
this in an era in which so many African and 


Asian free states have been founded, whose 


peoples have never existed as Independent 
nations and whose masses are on the lowest 
level of civilization, 

We should now like to show Mr. Rusk how 
legally untenable and how ethically confused 
his views and arguments are. 

The human rights furthered by Christian- 
ity, attained by political and social progress 
and by the civilized world, re- 
sulted in these principles being conceded to 
those nations which constitute a natural 
community of individuals. For there can be 
no freedom of the individual if the nation 
itself is not free. Thus the principle of the 
right of self-determination of the peoples 
was established. 

The principles of the right of the individ- 
ual to freedom and to the free development 
of his personality, to protection of his human 
dignity, and of the right of self-determina- 
tion of the peoples constitute the funda- 
mental principles of the present human and 
international law. 

It is stated in the statutes for human 
rights: “All peoples and all nations shall 
have the right of self-determination, namely 
the right freely to determine their political, 
economic, social, and cultural status.” 

But according to Mr. Rusk, these prin- 
ciples do not hold good for the non-Russian 
peoples of the Soviet Union. 

According to the statutes of the U.N.O., 
article I, relations between the nations are to 
be based on the principle of equal rights 
and the self-determination of the peoples. 
Article II of these statutes stresses that, in 
their international relations, all members 
shall refrain from any threats or application 
of violence directed the territorial 
inviolability or the political independence of 
any one state. 

Mr. Rusk denies our peoples the right to 
these terms; he regards their demands and 
claims as being barred by the statute of 
limitations. At the same time, he com- 
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pletely disregards the fact that the claim 
of individuals and peoples to restitution for 
a wrong that has been done them, that is a 
right that has been violated, and to restora- 
tion of the said right and to rehabilitation 
of their human dignity can never be barred 
by the statute of limitations. 

As long as a people has not reconciled 
itself to the state of affairs which has been 
created by arbitrariness and force, and as 
long as it refuses to accept the wrong that 
has been done to it and does not cease to 
raise its legal claims, such claims are valid. 

Our peoples have never reconciled them- 
selves to the foreign despotic rule of the 
Russians; they have constantly raised their 
legal claims, have refused to accept the 
wrong that has been done to them, and 
have fought for their freedom and made 
countless sacrifices. 


Youth Employment and the Walsh-Healey 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, in these 
times when this House and its committees 
are giving close attention and concern to 
the problem of our unemployed youth, it 
is pertinent, I think, to consider actions 
or failure to act on the part of the Secre- 
tary of Labor that is contributing to this 
difficult problem. I refer to the refusal 
of the Secretary to make a determina- 
tion of rates for beginners and trainees 
in the conveyor industry in Ohio, and to 
the resulting effect of his determination 
of the $1.70 per hour as the mini- 
mum wage for the industry. In this con- 
nection I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of the Members of this House the 
following letter and material of Mr. 
Andrew Kornylak, president of the M-H 
Standard Corp., of Hamilton, Ohio, and 
certain material accompanying that 
letter: 

W. WILLARD WIRTZ, 
Secretary of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: Your recent Walsh-Healey Act 
increase of the minimum wage in the con- 
veyer industry to $1.70 will do harm to our 
people and our economy. 

I have previously enumerated a number 
of objections but at this time, discuss only 
one of them—the harmful effects on the 
welfare of marginal workers and particularly 
on our youth. These youngsters, faced with 
earning their way through college or learning 
a trade through on-the-job training will 
have difficulty finding an employer willing 
to start them at $1.70 per hour. 

I am sure you must have, in your earl 
years, been fortunate enough to work as 


beginner, learning a trade or profession on 


the job. I'm sure your employer had a per- 


sonal interest in you, even if he did not. 


pay the equivalent of $1.70 per hour. He 
did not consider you as a statistic but as a 
youth, willing to learn and deserving of all 
the advice and training he could give you. 

Youth today is entitled to the same op- 
portunity. Your recent decision will not 
permit them to have it. 

It will stop the training program we have 
at our plant. The enclosed tabulation dem- 
onstrates what we have been able to do in 
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our plant. This program would be termi- 
nated by your decree. 

We request that you withdraw your recent 
determination and as the Nation's leader 
in the employment and welfare field, that you 
spearhead a movement to repeal the Walsh- 
Healey Act, since this act is unnecessary, 
oppressive, and in other ways, detrimental 
to the country. 

In the absence of the above action, we 
appeal that you at least incorporate a pro- 
vision in your final determination to permit: 

1. Beginners to work for 1 year subject 
only to the Congress-approved $1.15 mini- 
mum. 

2. Unskilled and elderly workers to work 
for unlimited time, subject only to the Con- 
gress-approved $1.15 minimum. 

Your favorable consideration of either pro- 
posal will be a service to the entire country. 

Very truly yours, 
ANDREW KORNYLAK, 
President, M-H Standard Corp. 

HAMILTON, OHIO. 

GOVERNMENT News RELEASE DOES Nor 
Convey TRUE STORY 

On February 19, 1963, our Secretary of 
Labor, W. Willard Wirtz, issued an innocent- 
sounding release in which he “finds that a 
minimum wage of $1.70 per hour prevails in 
the conveyor industry” and states “the em- 
ployment of apprentices and handicapped 
workers at special rates less than the pro- 
posed minimum would be governed by gen- 
eral regulations under the act.” 

A number of people when asked for the 
meanings of the above two statements unani- 
mously thought statement No. 1 meant 
workers in the conveyor industry were now 
enjoying a minimum wage of $1.70. They 
thought statement No. 2 meant that 
although $1.70 was now being legally estab- 
lished as the new minimum wage for the 
conveyor industry, trainees and handicapped 
workers could be employed at lower rates. 

Actually, neither of these two interpreta- 
tions is true. Therefore, if you were an editor 
and printed the statement as released, you 
would be misleading your readers. 

The facts behind the first quote are that by 
its ewn statistics, the Labor Department has 
determined that one-half the industry paid 
$1.70 or more to all its employees, The 
Labor Department then considers this to be 
the prevailing minimum which must now 
be met by the other half of the industry. 

The second quote is clarified by simply 
going to the Secretary's full statement as 
printed in the Federal Register: 

“No such provision will be made in this 
determination because there is no evidence 
indicating the prevalence of special beginner 
rates.“ 

If this actual meaning jars you, let's now 
investigate what the Secretary means by “no 
evidence.” I now quote Jack Karlin, Labor 
Department economist, replying to James 
Miller, Labor Department solicitor: 

Question. “Does the questionnaire (used to 
collect the data which comprises the evi- 
dence provide anywhere for information as 
to a begimner’s rate?“ 

Answer. “No it does not.” 

Do we and the Labor Department speak 
the same language? 

Is it in the national interest to lull the 
public into belleving something which is not 
true? 

AMERICAN YOUTH WILL BE RODDED OF 
OPPORTUNITY 

The establishment of the new minimum 
sets up a $1.70 barrier to beginners trying 
to make a start in industry. If we allow 
this decision to stick, we will be robbing our 
own sons and daughters of the opportunity 
to learn, to feel useful, to be useful, to shape 
their own futures. We haye already trained 
and legislated our boys and girls into a use- 
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less existence during the period in their lives 
When they have the most energy and eager- 
ness to learn. Then baffled by the things 
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millions of dollars into community and 
Federal youth programs. 
To demonstrate what is possible when an 
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tabulate the progress of several recent 
trainees at our plant. The growth in ability, 
character, and usefulness to society is re- 


they do, or don’t do, we throw ourselves and ambitious youngster is given a chance, we flected by the rise in hourly rate of pay. 


Earnings of trainees (Ist entry indicates starting date and rate per hour) 


October 
1961 


Let go, 


dustrial plant experience. 
have finished high school. We are sorry 
that one boy, whose name is omitted pur- 
posely, did not show enough improvement 
to continue. We were so encouraged by the 
first two that we planned, and have already 
started a training program in cooperation 
With the Hamilton school system as evi- 
denced by the last four youngsters. 

Co-op student. A senior in high school. 
The Hamilton school system contacts local 
industry to find employment of educational 
and training nature for students as part of 
their education. The student, in addition 
to the normal school curriculum, spends five 
afternoons a week on the job. The job is 
first discussed with the student and his 
School counselor and his parents submit 
written approval. The student submits a 
daily written report of his previous day's 
activity to his counselor. In addition, the 
school is in regular contact with the em- 
ployer. Strict discipline regarding attend- 
ance and behavior is mandatory. The pay 
rate is a fixed amount (for co-op students 
only) while attending school, but after 
graduation, there is no restriction on either 
employment or wages. 

The advantages of this program are obvious 
and the extra effort and sacrifice by our 
teachers and school administrators should 
be Please do not allow mis- 
guided legislation to hamper them. They 
are quietly doing, with no cost to the tax- 
Payer, what millions will be spent on in the 
Peace Corps and other programs. 

This is the sort of thing our labor econo- 
mists in Washington should be promoting, 
not hindering. i 

They know what they are doing because 
lt was explained to them in great detail at 
the Washington hearing and in subsequent 
letters. We have to stop them with a cry 
of indignation. 


MORE JOBS WILL DE LOST 


Recently a magazine editor's statement 
“I have never heard of it“ shocked me into 
realizing how few people are aware of the 
Walsh-Healey Act. Under this outmoded 
law, the Secretary of Labor can make de- 
terminations of minimum wage which may 
be 50 percent higher than the minimum 
which Congress establishes. And, he does 
&0 entirely within his own department. The 
Labor Department chooses the industry, col- 
lects the data, runs the hearings, evaluates 
the evidence, makes its own determination, 
sets all timetables and procedures, and ad- 
ministers its own decisions, with penalties 
for noncompliance. ; 

A recent decision raises the minimum in 
the conveyor industry from Congress’ $1.15 
to $1.70 and applies to all Government con- 
tracta exceeding $10,000. 

Tt will mean loss of jobs to a few of our 
unskilled employees and may be a hardship 
to one employee in his sixties who may not 


be able to find another job and aithough 
still able, will have to seek welfare to support 
his dependents. 

This decision shows disregard for the wel- 
fare of unskilled or declining workers. 

It also challenges the sincerity of the 
Labor Department’s professed concern about 
automation. In these days when the dis- 
placed worker is the unskilled worker, the 
Walsh-Healey Act is helping to produce more 
displaced workers. 

HOW THE LABOR DEPARTMENT INCREASES 

GOVERNMENT COSTS 


In defense: We are all keenly aware of 
the need for a defense system superior to 
that of the Communists. We all dig deep 
to pay for it. Its gluttonous consumption 
of our funds starves other more humanely 
desirable programs such as conquest of dis- 
ease, education, etc. 


We should certainly continue with large . 


defense expenditures but it is vital to be 
sure that every dollar spent should return 
a full dollar of defense. 

The recent Increase from the Federal min- 
imum wage of $1.15 to the $1.70 minimum 
to be imposed on the conveyor industry 
means that from now on, many thousands 
of dollars more will be spent by the Gov- 
ernment without any additional return in 
value. 

This increase does not reflect or encourage 
increased productivity. 

In employment: Many marginal workers— 
the handicapped, the trainees, the unskilled, 
the elderly, are going to lose jobs or will 
be prevented from getting Jobs because of 
this Walsh-Healey Act directive. 

h inflation: Increasing wages and 
costs without matching increase in produc- 
tion causes inflation. 

In welfare: Marginal workers now proudly 
able to earn their own way will be forced to 
seek welfare for themselves and their de- 
pendents. 

In education and training: Apprenticeship 
programs will be discouraged. Beginners 
will have to obtain their training before 
the job, either paying for it themselves or 
looking to the Government to foot the bill. 

College students earning their way will 
be handicapped finding a summer or part- 
time job. 

In social services: Youths having difficulty 
finding a job will increase the need of more 
Government spending for programs to keep 
them occupied and out of trouble. 

In citizenship: Probably the greatest cost 
of all is the loss of character, morale, and 
initiative resulting from frustration, disillu- 
sionment, and lack of opportunity when 
emi unskilled, and elderly cannot find 
jobs. 

In administration: The planning, inves- 
tigation, tabulation, hearings, and adminis- 
tration of this disgraceful law occupy the 
time of scores of lawyers, economists, clerks, 
statisticians, investigators, and at least one 


very clever public relations man. If only 
we could devote all this money to curing the 
common cold. 

It would be brash to state that all of 
these things are going to happen suddenly 
as a result of raising the wage in the con- 
veyor industry. Today we may be talking 
in terms of less than a million dollars and 
the loss of less than a thousand jobs. But 
tomorrow, when the Labor Department pro- 
gram branches out to cover every industry 
in the country, the damage will be irrep- 
arable. 

Every useless Government expense should 
be prevented, no matter how small it may 
seem to our ever-expanding economists. 


Fishermen Salute District of Columbia 
Aquarium 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
ringing salute to the congressional action 
of last year authorizing the establish- 
ment of a National Fisheries Center and 
Aquarium has been voiced by Fisher- 
men’s News, a Seattle publication pub- 
lished as “the voice of Pacific Coast 
fishermen.” 

In its issue of November 1962, brought 
to my attention for the first time today, 
Fishermen's News has hailed this legis- 
lation as an important boost for the com- 
mercial fishing industry. The article 
relates: 

The Fisheries Center and Aquarium will 
in effect tell the story of the importance of 
the fisheries, both sport and commercial, in 
the health and well-being of the Nation. 


A well-deserved tribute for our distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Ohio, Hon. MICHAEL J. Kirwan, is carried 
as a sideline story to the article outlining 
the benefits in both public education and 
scientific progress which are predicted 
for the Center. 

Because of the failure in some quarters 
to understand the basic purposes of the 
legislation ‘authorizing the Center and 
because of the comprehensive and effec- 
tive explanation of the measure which it 
provides, the article from Fishermen's 
News is being made a part of the RECORD 
at this point: 
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REPRESENTATIVE KIRWAN VICTORY—DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA AQUARIUM HAILED AS BOON FOR 
FISHING INDUSTRY 
An important, if indirect, boost was given 

the commercial fishing Industry on October 9 

when President John F. Kennedy signed leg- 

islation authorizing the establishment of the 

National Fisheries Center and Aquarium. 

The facility will be located in Washington, 

D.C. It will be operated by the Department 

of the Interior, Admission fees are to be 

charged to liquidate the cost of the $10 mil- 

lion structure in 30 years. 

The Fisheries Center and Aquarium will 
in effect tell the story of the importance of 
the fisheries, both sport and commercial, in 
the health and well-being of the Nation. 
The audience will be counted by the mil- 
lions each year, an audience which will learn 
more about the fisheries, the fishery environ- 
ment, the fishery problems, the value of 
science to fisheries, and the value of fisheries 
to science, as well as the value of fish to 
human health. Thus, while the Aquarium 
as such might not render any direct benefit 
to any segment of the fishing industry its 
educational impact upon the general public 
will be enormous and its direct aid to scien- 
tific achievement be of highest importance. 

Sponsors of the legislation point out that 
the Aquarium will have a far greater impact 
upon scientific achlevement than most peo- 
ple dream. It will offer opportunities to 
sclentists from many fields—those interested 
in the national health, those interested in 
the national defense, those interested in the 
potential of the fisheries in alleviating pro- 
tein starvation before the undernourished 
peoples lose faith and hope in the fellowship 
of man. It will offer an educational oppor- 
tunity for those who want to learn a little 
or a lot about fish and fisheries and it will 
be a recreative attraction to those who sim- 
ply want relaxation from their regular work. 

The drive which carried the legislation 
through a Congress which was at first skep- 
tical and to a great extent derisive, was 
given by Congressman MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, of 
Youngstown, Ohio. Representative KIRWAN, 
affectionately known as Mixx to thousands 
in Government and out, is well versed irr the 
affairs of the Department of the Interior and 
other branches of the Government since he 
is chairman of the Subcommittee on Interior 
Appropriations. Mrge has proved himself 
to be a tough bargainer, a willing fighter, 
for or against an appropriation, depending 
whether or not he thinks the expenditure is 
necessary. 

When he took the National Fisheries 
Center and Aquarium as more or less a per- 
sonal project, MIKE did as expected and pro- 
ceeded to give it all he had. It was suf- 
cient to make a great many Congressmen see 
the value in the project which he saw and 
the net result was the authorization which 
passed through a session of a selective Con- 
gress and wound up on the desk of a con- 
servation-minded President. 

Federal officials have pointed out some of 
the facets of the Aquarium which at present 
are little known. One is the yalue of the 
facility to those studying the cause and cure 
of human diseases. Those studying cancer, 
for example, find in the Aquarium a source 
of test animals, cheap, plentiful in number, 
in which the various components of human 
food, the additives and so on, can be studied 
to determine what effect, H any, these ma- 
terials have upon cancer in fishes. Electric 
eels are used in neurological research and 
porpoises are used in certain phases of naval 
research, 

There are many other facets of human 
welfure which may be studied and explained 
such as the river pollution and the various 
bacteria which share in water pollution. 
There will be facilities for research; exhibits 
of fishes of sport and commercial value; ex- 
hibits of other aquatic life representative of 
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major geographical regions, displays of food 
products, medicines and other products ex- 
tracted from fish and from the sea. 

In advocating the establishment of the 
Aquarium, Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
L. Udall said: ' 

“Despite the popularity of fishing for sport 
and the economic and food-producing im- 
portance of our commercial fisheries, the 
average American has little knowledge about 
the fish that are the living, renewable re- 
sources of our streams, rivers, lakes and 
coastal waters. The younger generation, es- 
pecially, needs an opportunity to learn of 
the tremendous potential of these resources 
and to understand their value if properly 
managed and wisely used. 

“With hunger and malnutrition among the 
world's most pressing and constantly grow- 
ing problems, it is to the relatively untapped 
resources of the sea and other waters of the 
world to which we must look in the future 
for essential additional supplies of animal 
protein. And since food fish certainly will 
play an increasingly important role in the 
world picture, it is our responsibility to fos- 
ter a knowledge of them and their potential 
uses. World production of fish now Is about 
40 million tons annually, with the potential 
production vastly higher. In the United 
States, with our annual production of 2½ 
million tons, fishery products are valued at 
nearly $1 billion at the consumer level. A 
fish protein concentrate, cheaply made from 
now underutilized species and easily trans- 
ported and stored, may well be one of the 
answers to the world’s hunger problems. A 
National Fisheries Center would focus at- 
tention on problems of this type, would en- 
lighten those who have an interest in our 
resources and our humanitarian responsibil- 


` ities, and would stimulate action through 


better understanding. 

“Sport fishing provides vast recreational 
benefits and a significant source of food as 
well. A survey conducted by our Depart- 
ment showed that, in 1960, over 25 million 
Americans participated in sport fishing in a 
substantial way, spending nearly $3 billion 
for this sport. Some 6% million salt water 
anglers alone caught 630 million fish during 
that year. The number of sport fishermen 
in the United States is expected to double by 
1980. 

“In its recent report, the Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Commission recom- 
mended that Federal agencies expand their 
interpretive and educational services. . It 
mentioned that our Fish and Wildlife Service 
now conducts tours for visitors at the na- 
tional fish hatcheries. The Commission 
pointed out that the benefit of educational 
activities is clear, especially for a population 
that is becoming almost wholly urban in 
fact and in outlook These services promote 
understanding of the Nation’s heritage and 
the wise use of natural resources.” 


AID Program for Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1963 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, it is very 
interesting to note that our Agency for 
International Development missions 
have been requested to stress, wherever 
appropriate, the role that investment, 
both private and public, can play in the 
development of foreign nations where 
this program is operating. 
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Congress laid down policy directing 
this Agency to make arrangements to 
find and draw the attention of appropri- 
ate enterprise to opportunities for in- 
vestment and development in less-de- 
veloped countries in friendly areas, and 
wherever appropriate to carry out pro- 
grams of assistance through private 
channels, including loans under section 
201, to any individual, corporation, or 
other body of persons. 

As the program is now being operated 
there are several AID programs being 
administered which are designed to 
foster and promote private investment. 

Dollars are available to private bor- 
rowers for projects which are well 
conceived. 

Investment guaranties are now avail- 
able in more countries than before and 
there is increased interest on the part 
of U.S. business, 

Guaranties are now being issued for 
Colombia, and will be available in Argen- 
tina and Venezuela. 

The investment survey program under 
which the Government shares the cost 
with potential investors who wish to 
explore investment opportunities has al- 
ready resulted in getting American in- 
dustry to take a look at potential invest- 
ments which they would not otherwise 
explore in Turkey, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, and Colombia. Many more survey 
grants are being made. 

In some key countries the 104(e) 
Cooley loan program is expected to pro- 
vide a useful source of local currency 
financing for sound private undertak- 
ings. 

Local enterprises, as well as govern- 
ment, are being encouraged to make full 
use of the development banks, many of 
which this Government has financed. 

All these AID programs are being given 
increased emphasis, and the Office of 
Development Finance and Private En- 
terprise, headed by Mr. Seymour M. 
Peyser, Assistant Administrator, pro- 
vides a much needed contact point for 
AID with the U.S. business community. 
In Secretary Rusk’s letter to all am- 
bassadors he stressed their role and that 
of all senior officers to give maximum 
impetus to the national export drive. 

Thus it appears under AID and re- 
lated programs that this Nation is mov- 
ing along a broad front to spark develop- 
ment of underdeveloped nations, not 
only by direct grants, but by utilizing 
American private business units sup- 
ported by ‘Government assistance and 
loans to make investments in these 
countries. 

Vigorous efforts have also been made 
to spur the export drive so-called. 

I think there are some areas where 
this type of aid can be helpful, if prop- 
erly directed, and others where it might 


- well be wasted, regardless of the pains 


taken to put it on some sound basis. 
That must remain, however, for admin- 
istrative decision, since Congress cannot 
directly administer the law. 

On the other hand, it would be very 
helpful at this time when the dollar gap 
is still giving us such concern, and when 
there are several areas in our own coun- 
try that are economically depressed, and 
where many people in this country are 
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living under substandard living condi- 
tions, where the Government might in- 
augurate programs for many resident 
American people, beset by unemploy- 
ment and depressed industrial condi- 
tions, similar to those which are under- 
way in so many foreign lands to help 
some foreign nationals, 

Some time ago, Congress established 
the SBA to try to help the small business- 
man in this country. 

I think this is an excellent program, 
and on the whole it is being well han- 
died. But I think there is room for 
broadening the base of operations of 
this agency and making funds more 
readily available for American business- 
men who need adequate financing for 
meritorious business projects to get more 
substantial assistance in the form of 
loans. 

I think that the SBA could well be ex- 
panded to operate somewhat like AID 
does in making surveys of our depressed 
areas, to ascertain the needs and then 
move to try to assist in the economic 
rehabilitation and revival of many areas 
in the Nation where there is distress, un- 
employment, and hardship; where the 
economy needs a decided lift. 

Notwithstanding our high gross na- 
tional product, and the general prosper- 
ity which the Nation is experiencing, 
the position and condition of small busi- 
ness in many areas is not especially 
favorable. To the contrary, it is very 
unfavorable, 

Small business’ shafe of the gross na- 
tional product is steadily and sharply 
diminishing 


Its dominant Position of a few years 
ago in employment and business volume 
has been reversed in favor of big busi- 


ness. It is showing steady decline 
in vitality, strength and relative 
importance. 


While it is the cornerstone of our free 
enterprise institutions, the most fruitful 
climate for the exercise of initiative, 
imagination, creative managerial skills, 
business acumen, and opportunity for 
those eager to advance their station in 
life in accordance with American tradi- 
tions, small business has been steadily 
losing its place in the performance of 
these functions. 

If the present rate of its decline should 
continue over the period of the next 10 
or 15 years there will be to all intents 
and purposes little remaining of the 
great structure of small business in this 
country that in the past has given so 
much impetus to our free enterprise 
system and free way of life. 

I have no desire at this time to resent 
the mass of available figures and statis- 
tics, charts, and economic indicators 
that would completely support the state- 
ments I have made concerning the 
3 decline of small business in our 

es. 


The thesis that I have advanced is 
readily discernible in almost every com- 
munity as well as in the statistics, and I 
think that this Congress must take note 
of the serious plight of the small busi- 
nessman today and do something to try 
to help small business recover its import- 
ant key place in the American economic 
system. 

The Congress has repeatedly taken 
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note of the need for assisting small busi- 
ness, not only in the legislative field, but 
by the creation of our Select Committee 
on Small Business, which has been so 
ably led in the past by the esteemed gen- 
tleman from Texas, my good and able 
friend and colleague, Congressman 
Wricnt Parman, who together with his 
committee has made some great con- 
tributions in bringing the distressing 
conditions of small business to the at- 
tention of Congress and the country and 
seeking redress and consideration. 

But I think we must move along a 
much broader front, starting now, and 
going into future years, by expanding 
the operations of SBA and cooperating 
agencies of the Government to strength- 
en and revitalize the entire small busi- 
ness structure. 

It seems to me that if we can afford to 
spend billions to develop business in un- 
derdeveloped countries, that we should 
have no hesitancy about providing such 
sums as are needed, as promptly as we 
can, to rescue and resuscitate, revive, and 
firmly reestablish the small business sys- 
tem of the Nation’s economy, so that we 
may give new life and new opportunity 
to small business people and all those 
fellow citizens of ours who may be 
prompted to select their careers in this 
field, but who are now dissuaded, dis- 
couraged, and disheartened by the con- 
tinuing retrogression and decline of the 
small business unit in this country. 

Various measures have been taken in 
the past to help small business, but these 
must be reinvigorated and more substan- 
tially supported, I must repeat. 

Small business needs special tax relief 
to enable it to plow back its profits into 
business in the form of such measures 
as I have proposed heretofore and which 
have not been on the whole favorably 
considered. It needs a large share of 
government procurement. Apart from 
that which is provided for industries in 


labor surplus areas there should be def- . 


inite set-asides of government procure- 
ment for small business, and as is the 
case in our foreign investment practices 
there should be better measures for small 
business men to secure adequate financ- 
ing when their business is being efficient- 
ly conducted, their projects are sound 
and meritorius, and there is a reasonable 
expectation that regular loans will be 
repaid. 

Small business has never looked. for 
charity and is not looking for charity 
now. It does not need charity to suc- 
ceed. 

It can succeed if it is given a fair op- 
portunity to do so. It needs to be free 
of discriminations and it needs to be 
put in a position where it can compete 
fairly and equally with big business, and 
not be ground underfoot by huge corpo- 
rate aggregations that are so strong, that 
they can secure many advantages in the 
production, distribution and marketing 
of goods that are not given to smaller 
producers or smaller business people. 

America needs every legitimate busi- 
ness, big and small, operated under our 
free system, and hot by the Government. 

If Congress continues to remain inert 
and inactive in the face of this great 
threat to small business and allows it 
to be dissolved and liquidated by the 
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pressure of big business, big combines, 
corporate trusts, and great monopolies, 
the time will come when there will be 
no small business in this country. 

When that time comes, the day of 
socialism will be at hand, because when 
that time comes, the people will make 
such insistent, economic demands upon 
remaining big business units that they 
cannot possibly meet them and still re- 
main solvent. 

At that time the day of Government 
ownership will arrive, and first social- 
ism, and then probably communism, will 
take over the American economic system, 
and eliminate both the profit motive and 
private ownership. 

None of.us want to see that happen, 
though there are those who are surrep- 
tiously working for it. 

The American people want to retain 
our free enterprise institutions, but if 
we would retain them we must do our 
part to protect and preserve them against 
the obviously injurious conditions and 
effects from which they are now suffer- 
ing. 

In a word, the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people must awaken to the dan- 
gers of socialism and communism and 
move speedily to avert them, if it is our 
real purpose to retain our free enterprise 
system which has been responsible for 
our great progress as a nation and the 
high standards of living, of prosperity, 
and general happiness that this Nation 
has achieved, 

As we view these dangers of socialism 
and communism and spur ourselves to 
greater efforts to preserve our great, 
free system, it might be relevant for us 
to recall the way a New York teacher 
once illustrated communism to his class. 
“I want to show you the way communism 
works,” he said. “John, you secured an 
average mark of 95 percent; Dick, your 
mark was 55 percent. I will now equalize 
your marks, taking 20 points from John’s 
and adding 20 points to Dick's. This 
will give you both 75. It will also mean 
that John’s initiative will be taken away 
and he will not be encouraged to work, 
and Dick will realize that he has gotten 
something for nothing and doesn't have 
to work anyway. The net result will be 
that neither boy will work.” When that 
happens in the economic system the eco- 
nomic system will collapse, because it 1s 
only work that can sustain any system or 
any nation. 

I think that we all might well keep in 
mind this illustration as we contemplate 
the needs and problems of small business 
and make up our minds to move as fast 
as we can to assist it, before we are no 
longer able to do so. 


Under Secretary Harriman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1953 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of Wednes- 
day, March 6, 1963: 

UNDER SECRETARY HARRIMAN 


The President's nomination of W. Averell 
Harriman to the post of Under Secretary of 
State for Political Affairs, the Department's 
third ranking post, should be speedily and 
heartily confirmed. As Assistant Secretary 
for Far Eastern Affairs, Governor Harriman 
has won deserved praise for his role in 
achieving neutral status for Laos and in 
shaping American support of beleaguered 
India 


In three decades of high-level public serv- 
ice, the Governor has been accumulating the 
sophistication of Judgment and the talent 
for easy administration on which his new 
post will allow him to draw. His perform- 
ance as wartime Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union is of ular relevance. Time and 
again, he anticipated the ultimate harsh 
form of Soviet policies whose gentler con- 
tours were so much more conspicuous at the 
time. 

Since then, with perhaps the lone ex- 
ception of his own venture into elective poll- 
tics, he has demonstrated a sharp eye for the 
realities of power and a sure hand for the 
possibilities of power. In an administra- 
tion heavily seasoned with younger grad- 
uates of Harvard, this elder Eli commands 
high respect. The position to accompany 
it should be promptly forthcoming. 


Eulogy at the Funeral of John Brophy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp the eulogy delivered by the Right 
Reverend Monsignor George G. Higgins 
at the funeral of John Brophy—a gen- 
tleman whose whole life was devoted to 
the labor movement in America and to 
the improvement of working and living 
conditions of all our people. 

I had the privilege of working with 
John Brophy for many years and per- 
sonally know he was a dedicated man 
with no desire for personal economic 
gain nor public recognition. He wanted 
only to give his all to the cause for which 
he fought. 

During his lifetime he saw many ac- 
complishments result from his efforts— 
but, as he never relaxed his efforts to se- 
cure greater gains for those who worked 
for a living, he continually inspired those 
around him to carry on too, 

Because of our great respect and ad- 
miration for this energetic and idealistic 
man, we—who John Brophy left—will 
strive to do more in memory of him. 

The eulogy follows: 

EULOGY AT THE FUNERAL OF JOHN BROPHY 


(By Rt. Rev. Msgr. George C. Higgins) 

“I know, my God, that Thou provest hearts 
and lovest simplicity, wherefore I also, in 
the simplicity of my heart, have joyfully 
offered all these things; and I have seen 
with great joy Thy people which are here 
present offer Thee their offerings, I Paralipo- 
mena, 29.“ 
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The scriptural text which I have chosen 
as an introduction to this farewell eulogy 


cluding chapter of the first book of Pararli- 
pomena, sometimes referred to as the Book 
of Chronicles. This and the second Book 
of Chronicles are a kind of supplement of 
the things that were passed over in the 
Books of Kings. They are, if you will, a his- 
tory of the line of King David. 

The first of these two books—the one 
from which I have selected my opening 
text—concludes, in chapter 28, with an elo- 
quent address by King David to an assembly 
of all the chief men of Israel, the princes 
of the tribes: David announced to this im- 
pressive assembly that he had planned to 
build a temple in honor of the Lord and had 
actually prepared all things for the build- 
ing but, before he could carry out his plans, 
had been told by the Lord that he was not 
to build a house in His name because he was 


human beings. Therefore, David informed 
the assembly, the temple would be built by 
Solomon, his son and successor. David then 
exhorted Solomon to take courage and to 
build the temple on his own initiative and 
proceeded to describe the building in detail 
as he had first envisioned it. 

Subsequently, in chapter 20—the last chap- 
ter of the first Book of Chronicles - David 
invited the assembled princes to cooperate 
with Solomon in the bullding of the temple. 
“Now if any man is willing,” he told them, 
“to offer (gifts for the building of the 
temple) let him * * offer what he pleaseth 
to the Lord.“ And thereupon, the princes of 
the tribes of Israel, and the captains of 
thousands and of hundreds, and the overseers 
of the king's possessions” promised gifts of 
silver and brass and precious stone “and the 
people rejoiced when they promised their 
offerings willingly, because they offered them 
to the Lord with all their heart, and David 
the King rejoiced also with a great 
joy see 

“I know, my God,” David exclaimed in 
the text which I have already quoted, “that 
Thou provest hearts and lovest simplicity, 
wherefore I also, in the simplicity of my 
heart, have joyfully offered all these things; 
and I have seen with great joy Thy people 
which are here present offer Thee their offer- 
ings.” 

From the superficial point of view our 
friend John Brophy, who was born into a 
working class family in England almost 80 
years ago, had so little in common with the 
great King David whom the Lord had chosen 
to be king over all of Israel that you may be 
wondering—and understandably so, of 
course—whether there is really any justifi- 
cation, other than sheer poetic license, for 
selecting this particular passage from David's 
moving address to the princes of the tribes 
of Israel as our iritroductory text this morn- 
ing. I have chosen this text for a very simple 
reason. To my way of thinking, these words 
of King David admirably reflect the essential 
qualities of Mr. Brophy's noble character 
absolute simplicity and innocence of heart 
on the one hand and on the other a con- 
tagious spirit of happiness and joy in the 
service of his God and the service of his 


fellowmen. In the simplicity of his heart— 


in which there wasn't the slightest trace of 
cynicism or double dealing or deceit—Mr. 
Brophy, during a long lifetime of completely 
unselfish devotion to the cause of social jus- 
tice at home and abroad, joyfully offered to 
the Lord his extraordinary talents and his 
tireless energy—gifts which, in the eyes of 
God are of far greater value than gold and 
silver and precious stones, And again like 
King David it was with great happiness and 
joy that he saw other people in the labor 
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movement offering similar gifts of service in 
the interest of the great cause to which he 
devoted his every waking moment. 

It would be difficult to overemphasize the 
latter point. Mr. Brophy was not a jealous 
man. There was nothing small about him 
nothing petty. He wasn’t concernd about 
his own reputation or his personal fame, nor 
was he concerned in the slightest degree 
about his personal economic welfare. His 
one and only ambition was to serve his Lord 
and Master by devotedly serving the cause 
of social justice, and If others of greater or 
less ability happened at times to be more 
influential than he was in achieving this 
goal, he was the first to offer his sincere 
congratulations and his selfless cooperation 
and support. Given the normal tendency of 
human being to look for the limelight, this, 
it seems to me, was ample evidence of his 
almost childlike simplicity and his remark- 
able greatness of soul. 

But if John Brophy was a simple man—in 
the best sense of the word—a man without 
guile, an innocent man of single minded 
purpose, he was also a very joyful and a very 
happy man. I wonder if any of you ever 
saw him in the doldrums. I wonder if you 
ever heard him complain even during the 
difficult days of his last illness. I must say 
that I never did, and I was privileged to 
know him very well. I knew him as a man 
who, like David, joyfully and enthusiastically 
offered his gift of service even when the 
going was very rough and when he might 
have been tempted to feel sorry for himself 
or to look for a plausible excuse to slacken 
his tireless pace. 

I could go on from here and talk in con- 
siderable detail about Mr. Brophy’s lasting 
contribution to the cause of organized labor 
in the United States, but that would be 
superfluous. The story of his career as a 
labor leader is known to all of you and, in 
any event, will be amply recorded in the 
labor press and, let us hope, will also be 
recorded more permanently in the auto- 
biography which he drafted several years ago 
and which, I understand, is now in the proc- 
ess of being edited for publication. 

Instead of going into detail, then, about 
Mr. Brophy's public life, I would prefer to 
say a few words about the long-range mean- 
ing of his distinguished career in the labor 
movement and, more specifically, about the 
deep religious convictions which animated 
and sustained him in his struggle for social 
justice, 

Those of you in the congregation who are 
not members of the Catholic Church will 
forgive me, I am sure, for speaking frankly 
about Mr. Brophy’s religion and about the 
influence of religion in his public career as 
well as in his personal life. My only pur- 
pose in doing so is to portray as faithfully 
as I can the John Brophy whom I was priv- 
Ueged to know for a period of approximately 
25 years. I knew him as a deeply religious 
man who made a conscious effort to apply 
the social teaching of religion to the com- 
plicated economic, industrial and racial 
problems of the 20th century America. It 
was his basic loyalty to his God which 
impelled him to devote all of his time and 
energy and all of his wonderful talents to 
the cause of social justice. 

It can be said of Mr. Brophy that he was 
literally born into the labor movement. 
Devotion to the cause of organized labor and 
to the cause of the poor and the under- 
privileged came to-him almost as naturally 
and instinctively as devotion to his family 
and the country to which his family immi- 
grated when he was still a young boy. He 
inherited a sound labor tradition from his 
father before him. And those of us who 
knew him as a friend can testify to the fact 
that few men in the history of the American 
labor movement ever served that tradition 
more faithfully or more unselfishly. John 
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Brophy was a dedicated man. He had a 
vocatlon in life—a calling to which he gave 
himself enthusiastically and with boundless 
generosity. It would not be an exaggera- 
tion to say—and may it be a source of con- 
sclation and comfort to his family and his 
friends to hear it said—that he literally 
wore himself out in the service of his fel- 
jJowman. 

We will gladly honor any man who has 
dedicated his life to the labor movement. 
But the labor movement is not a religion— 
or at least it shouldn't be. It was not a 
religion for Mr. Brophy. The labor move- 
ment is a means—a noble and indeed an 
indispensable means—through which the 
workingman expresses and puts into prac- 
tice the spirit of justice and charity which 
derives, in the final analysis, from his re- 
Mgious tradition and his religious beliefs. 
This is what the labor movement meant to 
Mr. Brophy. I repeat that he was a deeply 
religious man and one, I might add, who 
never became too old or too tired to try to 
learn more about the meaning of his faith 
and to understand it better from the intel- 
lectual point of view. He loved his country 
and his fellowman. He loved them because 
they are children of God, the one God and 
Father of the entire human race. All his 
life, as I have already indicated, he tried to 
the best of his ability to demonstrate his 
love for God by putting his talents and his 
energy at the service of the workingmen 
and women of this great country. He did 
this through the labor movement. In doing 
so, he was reflecting the spirit which has 
always animated the labor movement, at 
least as we have come to Know it in the 
United States. 

The labor movement has concentrated on 
the material welfare of its members and on 
the material welfare of the Nation as a 
whole. For this it was founded and for this 
it has had a struggle against persistent odds. 
But through it all the labor movement has 
been conscious of the dignity of man and 
his spiritual destiny. As far back as 1923 
the American labor movement, speaking at 
that time through the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in which John Brophy was s0 
active before the establishment of the CIO, 
announced to its friends and enemies alike 
that is was founded on a belief in God and 
a belief in the spiritual values of man and 
that, in struggling for the material needs of 
its members, it was aiming always to raise 
them to that higher level of living demanded 
by the basic teachings of religion. Surely it 
it ftting and appropriate on this occasion 
to recall this noble declaration of policy—to 
which the American labor movement still 
subscribes—and to ponder over its meaning 
in the life of John Brophy. 

The labor movement of our country, rec- 
ognizing the fact that all freedom and all 
higher developments of life rest upon first 
providing assurance of the essentials of ex- 
istence, has first demanded economic justice 
as a basis for all other things. But the labor 
movement has always taught that the ma- 
terial is essential to something higher and 
that the inspiration of our movement derives 
trom something above and beyond the ma- 
terinl. The labor moyement strives for eco- 
nomic improvement with unrelenting zeal 
and fidelity because economic improvement 
is the first fundamental requisite, but It holds 
out to all mankind a flaming torch lighting 
the way to a greater fullness of life, to com- 
plete realization of the finer and nobler as- 
pirations of the mind and soul. The labor 
movement fixes as its goal nothing less than 
the complete richness of life, without limita- 
tion of any kind, the attainment of the com- 
plete human ideal, in all of its economic, 
ethical, and spiritual implications. 

This is the objective of the American labor 
movement. And this was the noble objective 
of John Brophy—the motive power which 
made it easy for him to sacrifice his time and 
energy in the cause of labor. We honor him 
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this afternoon for what he did to perpetuate 
eps Zeon tradition and to give it fesh and 

And now that Mr. Brophy has gone to his 
reward, what would he want me to say, in 
conclusion, to you his beloved relatives and 
his loyal friends? I think he would want 
me to tell you, in the. words which will be 
said by the priest who officiates at his burial, 
not to languish in fruitless and unavailing 
grief and not to sorrow as those who have 
no hope but through your tears to look 
meekly up to the God of all hope and all 
consolation. Mr. Brophy was an intensely 
active man who loved the good things of this 
world as much, if not more, than the ordi- 
nary run of human beings, But he was first 
and foremost a man of simple supernatural 
faith, His attitude toward life—and his 
attitude toward death—was the same as 


that of David who, after offering his gifts g gressman. 
During 


for the building of the temple and after 
gratefully receiving the gifts of the princes 
of Israel for the same purpose, addressed to 
the Lord these beautiful words: 

“All things belong to Thee; all that Thou 
hast from us is Thy own gift; as Thou sayest 
Thyself, we are exiles and wanderers no less 
than our fathers were; our days on earth 
pass like a shadow, and there is no abiding 
here. Our Lord our God, all this stock we 
have in readiness, for the building of a shrine 
to Thy name, comes from Thy hands; all 
things are Thine.” 

Finally I think Mr. Brophy would want 
me to urge all of you and particularly those 
who were associated with him in the labor 
movement to continue to offer to the Lord 
your own talents and your own gifts of self- 
less service in the interest of the great cause 
of social justice. Let me put this challenge 
to you in his own words—words which I 
have taken the liberty of borrowing from 
his autobiography to which reference has al- 
ready been made: 

“The past 30 years have been glorious ones 
in the annals of the labor movement, but 
we cannot live in the past. We have met 
the challenge of other years, and forged 
ahead, Every generation must face the new 
problems which arise in a changing society. 
They must battle as we did, but with the 
advantage of starting from a higher level. 
The assignment to today's men and women 
of labor is to demand strong leadership of a 
united movement and go forth to challenge 
the assumption of the business and financial 
group,that they have a vested interest and 
a privileged position in the operation and 
management of industry which they call free 
enterprise; to extend our democracy to the 
economic field and to enhance the lives of 
the common people not only in America but 
throughout the world.” 


Dean of the House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, we were all 
pleased to see the following, superb 
article in Roll Call about our distin- 
guished and beloved dean: 

INVINCIBLE VINSON 
(By Oscar Johnson) 

After nearly half a century in the House 
of Representatives, durable Representative 
Cantu Vinson, Democrat, of Georgia, has a 
tip for his colleagues who hope to take it 
easy some day: the work just keeps piling up. 

“The longer I stay, the more work I have.“ 
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was VINSON's wry comment when asked how 
it feels to serve for so long. 

No one would blame the 79-year-old law- 
maker if he wanted to slow down a bit in his 


longer in the House, and Vinson will pass his 
mark in July. 

Vinson, however, has no thought of slow- 
ing down. The Nation's security is still 
threatened—and as long as that situation re- 
mains he will stay at his demanding job. 

The responsibility Vinson bears as chair- 
man of the House Committee on Armed 
Services is greater than many Members 
would care to shoulder. Not counting the 
onus of decisionmaking, just the sheer labor 
of overseeing the country's sprawling, $50- 
billion-a-year Defense Establishment would 
be enough to overwhelm a far younger Con- 


his long tenure as chairman, VIN- 
son has developed tactics for handling the 


mony from service chiefs, then draws on his 
own vast knowledge to arrive at the final 
decisions. 

The resulting legislation in large measure 
shapes U.S. defense strategy and posture— 
at least until the whole subject is re- 
examined the following year. 

Vinson has been doing this sort of thing 
since 1917, when he was appointed to the 


‘old House Naval Affairs Committee. That 


was before the current President of the 
United States was born, (In all, Vnvson has 
served with eight Presidents.) 

Working his way up the seniority ladder, 
Vryson became Naval Affairs chairman in 
1932. He gained his present position in 1946 


Congress, 
chairman for 31 years. 

During Vinson’s reign two World Wars and 
numerous police actions haye been fought. 
An endless parade of service secretaries, gen- 
erals and admirals has passed through his 
businesslike committee hearing room on 
Capitol Hill—and each has learned that the 
shrewd Georgian is no man to be dealt with 
lightly. 

Despite his awesome seniority, VINSON is 
still a sharp-minded and fearsome inquisitor. 
Pentagon officials, secure in their isolated 
bastion, knew they'd better be well 
when they cross the Potomac River to face 
his thorough and sometimes scorching ques- 
tioning. 

Some oldtimers still recall the day in 
1947, when Republicans controlled Congress 
and Vinson was ranking minority Member, 
the salty Democrat made an admiral admit 
he had first studied a bill on which he was 
testifying on his way over from the Penta- 
gon, Vınson asked the committee to table 
and kill the bill, which would provide for 
the disposal of some surplus Navy ships— 
and without a murmur the committee did 
80. 

Although he usually walks swinging a cane 
nowadays, the sprightly Vinson still stands 
ramrod straight, paces himself as well as he 
can. He dresses comfortably in subdued- 
tone suits with matching vest, sometimes 
wears tweeds with loud ties. 

Puffing on a leaf-wrapped cigar, VINSON 
can be a congenial talker when relaxing in 
his pictured-lined inner office with a friend 
or constituent, He sometimes spends Satur- 
day morning going over district business on 
Capitol Hill, then returns to his modest resi- 
dence on Primrose Street in suburban Chevy 
Chase, Md. He frequently does his own shop- 
ping at nearby markets. 

The retiring Vinson goes out on few ocet- 
sions. During a long period while his wife 
was an invalid he set a pattern of staying 
with her as much as possible. When she 
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died in 1950 he remained aloof of social 


gatherings. 

VINSON’s appearance has not changed 
much either over the years. He looks 
younger than ħis age, with strands of downy 
gray hair crossing his bald head, and his well- 
colored face looks capable of either fury or 
philosophy. 

When it comes to the business of national 
security, the trim and vigorous VINSON is a 
man of action. He rules his committee with 
an tron hand, and a stern gaze over the top of 
his tortolse-shell glasses—which ride well 
down on an eagle-beak nose—can be enough 
to wither the gold leaf on any brass hat. 

Vinson speaks with a strong command 
voice, and in debate has the shrewd tactical 
instincts of the “swamp fox” for which he is 
nicknamed. 

As Congress convened last month in an 


The fast-talking Vrvson even told mem- 
of his committee what bills he wants 
to sponsor this year. 

So pressing is Vrvtson’s militarylike cam- 
to dispose of the legislative agenda 
he will sometimes not allow new Mem- 
to take time questioning witnesses. 


) 
Unlike other committees which were still 
mired in the session’s opening throes last 
month, Vinson’s group was speedily operat- 


taries, and all members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff testify. (The leaders, who also go be- 
fore at least three other congressional groups, 
don't find the time entirely wasted. Some 
admit the sessions stimulate their s 
force them to learn their subjects more thor- 


oughly.) 

The present background infor- 
mation which Vinson rates as "very impor- 
tant“ to the bill authorizing appropriations 
for the procurement of aircraft, missiles, and 
naval vessels. That $15 billion bill, the first 
major one considered by his committee, was 
reported this week. It is one of the most im- 
portant single pleces of legislation coming 
before Congress each year. 

Most of the work on these must bills will 
be carried out behind closed doors, for se- 
curity reasons. The subject matter of VIN- 
80n’s world—weapons systems, strategy, fi- 
nances, administration—is exceedingly com- 
plex and interrelated. Discussion of one as- 
pect usually brings in the others: 

New Armed Services members know they 
will do little more than listen during their 
first several years on the committee. Too 
much is at stake to rely on an inexperienced 
view. (Vivson may also bang the gavel on 
a windy witness.) 

As the committee soberly considers the 
Nation's military status in executive session, 
Vinson tries to develop a consensus on the 
best course of action. With a sixth sense 
for majority sentiment, he molds all mem- 
bers to one view. 

Vinson does not rely on sheer power to 
achieve unity; he coaxes deals, demands, and 
slowly whittles away opposition by slight 
concessions. On occasion there may be a 
flash of scorn or temper, but more often a 
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kind of team spirit carries the day. A kind 
autocrat, Viso is more of a man in a 
hurry than an old style, dictatorial chair- 
man trying to throw his weight around. 

The committee knows it is wise to go be- 
fore the House with a unanimous report. 
With national defense in the balance, mem- 
bers do not want to open the way for a floor 
fight which might end with nobody satis- 
fied 


Generally an administration supporter, 
Vinson usually wins the President's approval 
on his group's bills. They are almost never 
defeated on the floor. 

What little conflict Vivson has had with 
President Kennedy’s astute Defense Secre- 
tary, Robert S. McNamara, has been over an 
“all our eggs in one basket” approach to de- 
fense. McNamara, 46, brought a coldly cal- 
culating computer mind to his E-ring 
Pentagon job. But in deciding to ground 
the RS-70 bomber in favor of missiles de- 
velopment, he ran head-on into the experi- 
ence-founded long view of oldster VINSON. 

Despite his acknowledged respect for 
McNamara, Vinson raised a good ruckus 
over abandonment of the manned bomber 
before missiles are perfected. He got his 
committee to pass a bill directing the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force to spend a prescribed 
number of dollars on the RS-70 program. 
On the day before the vote, however, the 
President invited YVrwson down to the White 
House for a chat and a stroll through his 
rose garden. Extracting a letter agreeing to 
review the program, VINson struck out the 
offending word. 

Keeping America's defense arsenal bris- 
tling with a variety of weapons is still a Vrn- 
son goal. But his compromise proved he 
works with the administration, rather than 
against it. (This year’s weapons bill au- 
thorizes completion of the three RS—70s al- 
ready started, and production of two more.) 

With Vison’s cooperation, 


defense policies of “Old Soldier” Eisenhower. 
U.S. nonnuclear might has been built by 
giving the Army 16 combat divisions rather 
than 11 while the Alr Force now has 21 tac- 
tical wings instead of 16. The Marine Corps 
has been bolstered, and an Army special guer- 
rilla action force tripled to 5,600 men, 

The United States has also put nuclear- 
armed missiles in hardened concrete sites 
and nuclear submarines, where they can hit 
back after an attack. ` 

Administrative changes have been made to 
consolidate the service intelligence arms into 
one, and to creat a moneysaving central 
Defense Supply Agency. The National Guard 
and Army Reserve are being streamlined, 
while nearly 100 military installations are 
being shut down across the country and 
overseas. 

Vinson fears that too much power and 
decision are being transferred from the sepa- 
rate services to the Defense Department, “I 
know of no surer threat to the security of 
our Nation than to adopt the ill-considered 
proposal that * * the three military de- 
partments be fused into one conglomerate de- 
partment, or that all military thinking be 
directed toward one strategic concept,” he 
has said. 

(Some New Frontiersmen say Vryson can- 
not criticize McNamara's unification schemes 


when, on the congressional level, U.S. de-- 


fense is largely controlled by’ one State, 
They point out that Vnvson’s Georgia col- 
league, Senator RICHARD RUssELL, runs the 
Senate Committee on Armed Services. Addi- 
tionally, Russ this year is taking over 
chairmanship of the Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Armed Services, to be- 
coms a virtual one-man overlord of defense 
in his Chamber.) 

While Vnyson’s group is examining and 
debating McNamara’s beliefs and the views 
of other defense figures, the cold war ter- 
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ror has continued. And Vinson has been in- 
evitably drawn in. 

During the current Cuban controversy, 
fueled mainly by Republican criticism of the 
administration, Vinson has given the Presi- 
dent some of his firmest congressional sup- 
port. Asked by reporters for his view on 
the situation, Vinson said simply: 

“I am confident that the administration 
is taking all n steps to bring about 
the removal of Soviet troops from Cuba.” 

Coming from a man who has had inside 
reports on all developments, the words were 
reassuring. It was not unusual, however, 
for Vinson to prove that not all Southern 
Democrats are die-hard conservatives bent 
on destroying the national party's program. 
(Of course, with their Rules Committee 
blockade—and, more recently, Kennedy’s ret- 
icence—House Southerners are somewhat 
freed from opposition to civil rights 
legislation.) 

Vinson, one of the few Congressmen who 
can “swing” a sizable bloc of votes when 
needed, greatly aided former Speaker Ray- 
burn in his 1961 Rules Committee expan- 
sion fight—and performed the same favor 
for Speaker John McCormack this year. In 
1961 his compromise helped pass the admin- 
istration’s much-wanted minimum wage bill. 

Vinson puts it this way: 

“Reasonable people don't go bumping into 
each other and having difficulties that can 
be avoided. There is always room for a little 
give and take. That is what makes our kind 
of Government work.“ 

Although liberal by Georgia standards, 
Vinson rarely has any political opposition at 
home. When there is an opponent he still 
wins by a large margin, The district just 
can't see any advantage in turning down a 
man who heads the House Armed Services 
Committee. 

As committee chairman, Vinson does not 
lobby extensively for defense installation 
“plums” in the annual program. 
He doesn't need to, since the Defense Depart- 
ment frequently happens to find that a 
Georgia site fits its needs when it launches 
a new. program. 

The presence of large numbers of south- 
erners on the House and Senate Armed Sery- 
ices Committees does not seem to have 
hindered Dixie in getting a good share of 
military installations. Bases are so liberally 

throughout the South, in fact, that 
Yankees quip some States may sink under- 
ground with the weight. 

One spot not claimed by the military is 
Vinson'’s 600-acre Georgia farm. There he 
retreats between sessions while other com- 
mittee members go on globe-girdling inspec- 
tion trips. (“I require them to submit 
written reports,” Vinson says. “We find 
them very helpful.“) Control over who gets 
the much-desired trips gives Vinson another 
bit of leverage over his men. 

For all his knowledge of the military, 
Vinvson has never served in the Armed Forces, 
Born near Milledgeville, Ga., on November 18. 
1883, he attended Georgie Military College 
before gaining a law degree from Mercer 
University in Macon in 1904. 

Setting up practice in Milledgeville, 
Viso was soon named solicitor of Baldwin 
County. He was in the Georgia Legislature 
for two terms, 1909-12, serving as speaker 
pro tempore during 1911-12. Then he 
switched to™become judge of the Baldwin 
County Court for 2 years, In the midst of 
this term the congressional seat in his dis- 
trict became vacant. 

In a special election on November 3, 1914, 
VINSON was elected to the House at the age 
of 30. He was sworn in on December 7, 
1914. VINnsoN now has 48 years, 2 monthz, 
and 20 days of consecutive service. 

Only Speaker Rayburn, who was first sworn 
into the same 63d Congress on April 7, 1913, 
has served longer in the House than Vinson. 
When he died on November 16, 1961, Rayburn 
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had complied 48 years 7 months 9 days 
of service. 3 

The only person eyer to have seryed in 25 
consecutive House terms, VrNsoNn is still 
junlor in overall service to Arizona's vener- 
able Senator Carn HAYDEN, 85. HAYDEN 
quietly passed the 51-year mark this month, 
though his service was split between the two 
Chambers. 

Vinson is senior by more than 8 years to 
his nearest House competitors—Appropria- 
tions Committee Chairman CLARENCE CAN- 
Nox. Democrat, of Missouri, 83, and Judici- 
ary Committee Chairman EMANUEL CELLER, 
Democrat, of New York, 74. 

Senior Representative, unofficial ‘Father 
of the House,” a country lawyer who became 
a builder of American might, quietly-confi- 
dent Car. Vinson rates his greatest achieve- 
ment as “handling and sponsoring legislation 
for an adequate national defense. 

“That,” he says, “is what I've been doing 
since 1917.“ 


Seymour Simon, President of the Cook 
County Board, Offers Some Frank 
Thoughts on the State of Public Wel- 
fare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


— OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, Seymour Simon, president of the 
Cook County Board of Commissioners, 
which takes in the whole city of Chicago 
along with the rest of Cook County, de- 
livered a most timely speech on the sub- 
ject of the state of public welfare. 

Mr. Simon’s speech was presented to 
the annual meeting of the Jewish Fed- 
eration of Metropolitan Chicago. 

It is my privilege to call the attention 
of my colleagues to Mr. Simon's very 
forthright analysis of the problems which 
confront my community. It will be wise 
to refiect on the indisputable fact that 
whatever problems ‘confront Cook 
County similar problems also confront 
thousands of communities throughout 
America. 

President Simon is carving an enviable 
record as head of the Cook County board 
in Chicago. His bold views and anal- 
ysis of this very difficult subject can 
properly serve as an inspiration to peo- 
ple dealing with this problem through- 
out America. 

Mr. Simon today heads a county 
board which supervises the affairs of the 
largest county in the world. There are 
more than 5!5 million people living in 
Cook County today, and within the next 
decade, the population of Cook County 
and the area immediately surrounding 
it in what is commonly known as Met- 
ropolitan Chicago will reach well over 
10 million. 

It is indeed a stroke of destiny that 
in these critical times, when this large 
urban area is undergoing great changes 
and the inherent problems which by the 
very nature of things are associated with 
change, the people of this community 
can have as their leader a man of Mr. 
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Simon’s deep understanding and bold 
views. 


Mr. Simon analyzed the problems of 
Cook County, but the philosophy woven 
through the fabric of his thoughts could 
apply to any large community in the 
world; and for this reason, it gives me 
great pleasure to include his speech in 
the Recorp today. 

Mr. Speaker, President Simon's speech 
follows: 

ADDRESS OF SEYMOUR SIMON, JEWISH FEDERA- 
TION OF METROPOLITAN CHICAGO ANNUAL 
MEETING 
Tonight marks the first time a county 

board president has addressed this federa- 
tion. The appearance la probably long over- 
due, since both the federation and the 
county board are vitally and actively con- 
cerned with the welfare of human beings. 

To restore the ill to health, offer mercy 
and haven to the aged, are important re- 
sponsibilities of the board, and a primary 
concern of the federation, 

Without the assistance of organized 
charities, such as the federation, the welfare 
needs of this community would demand a 
paralyzing increase in Government spending 
and an overburdening upsurge in local 
taxes. Conversely, the private charities of 
this community would need to raise almost 
twice as much as they do now in order to 
absorb the welfare functions of the county 
government, and not giving any attention 
whatsoever to the breathtaking $220 million 
in State and Federal funds which are dis- 
tributed locally to welfare recipients, by our 
county department of public aid. 

This is an assignment which would make 
even the most ardent fundraisers in this 
federation cringe. Neither of us could pro- 
vide for the needy of this community alone, 
and we are even having great trouble doing 
it together. 

The subject on which I have chosen to 
talk has been announced as “The State of 
Welfare." I would have labeled it “The Wel- 
fare State,” except that the term has ac- 
quired over the years such an offensive con- 
notation. Those who oppose the idea that 
it is the responsibility of Government to 
assist the needy use the term “welfare state” 
as a synonym for evil. They have given ita 
meaning which evokes an image more totali- 
tarian than democratic, more European than 
American. 

Even those who believe, as most of you in 
the federation do and as Sam Goldsmith 
stated so eloquently tonight, that govern- 
ment must aid the indigent and needy, 
shrink from using the term “welfare state” 
these days in advocating what they believe. 
This is confusing because whatever the name 


the way to the White House, is engaged in 
helping people with personal problems. 

This is not a new philosophy in America. 
It did not originate, as some think, with the 
New Deal or the Fair Deal or the New Fron- 
tier. In Illinois, legislation placing the re- 
sponsibility on counties to give relief to 
paupers and medical aid to those who fell 
sick and were without funds, was first en- 
acted in 1845. 

This is the approach of humanity, decency, 
and good religion. It is part of our American 


tradition. In America, government at all. 


leyels, implemented by private charity, tries 
to make sure that no one is too poor to go on 
living. 

The 1963 Cook County budget, which we 
passed last week is, in my view, largely a 
welfare budget. More than 50 percent of 
the total appropriation will be spent to as- 
sist individual people in trouble, ranging 
from a horribly burned baby in the excellent 
burn unit in the children’s department at 
county hospital, to an elderly bedridden pa- 
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tient at Oak Forest, to a boy at Audy Home 
in trouble with the world and with him- 
self—from the physically damaged to the 
emotionally wounded. This means, in terms 
of dollars and cents, that $41 million is ear- 
marked for county hospital, Oak Forest for 
the Aged, the county department of public 
aid, the Audy Home and family court. Who 
can say, in the face of an appropriation of 
this size, that Cook County is any different 
than a welfare county? 

This budget of which I speak also reflects 
a difficulty which faces the contributors to 
the federation—as well as members of the 
county board—as well as contributors to all 
charities in communities throughout the 
land—and as well as those interested in the 
community fund, which I predict will have 
a great era under the spirited and exciting 
leadership that a man with the energy that 
Jim Downs will give to it. The constant in- 
crease in the cost of welfare services in an 
inflating economy where needs continue to 
expand and medical care becomes more ela- 
borate and expensive each year. The tax- 
payers of Cook County, the Jewish Federation 
of Chicago—all other charities—are caught 
in an upward spiral of costs in operating hos- 
pitals and caring for the aged. ` 

Just as the federation is perplexed by 
rising costs at Drexel Home, Park View Home, 
and the Orthodox Jewish Home for the 
Aged, the county board faces the same prob- 
lem at Oak Forest Hospital. Just as you 
spend more money each year for medical 
services at Michael Reese and Mount Sinai, 
so does the county board at county hospital. 
I said that more than 50 percent of our tothl 
appropriation was devoted to welfare needs. 
This is a greater proportion of our total 
budget than ever before in history was al- 
located for welfare activities. As you prob- 
ably have read in the newspapers recently, 
our county budget was trimmed this year 
for the first time in 8 years. But, while 
we were successful in cutting the total budg- 
et almost 5 percent, we still increased spend- 
ing for medical costs. 

The appropriation for county hospital was 
increased by almost $1,300,000 and for Oak 
Forest by nearly a quarter-million dollars. 
More dramatic, are these figures: In the past 
6 years, the appropriations for Cook County 
Hospital have risen from $18,400,000 in 1958 
to the current $25,400,000—an average in- 
crease of more than $1 million a year. 

Tomorrow morning in your newspapers 
you will read some complaints about county 
hospital. Some of those complaints will 
state that the size of the nursing staf at 
county hospital is inadequate. But trans- 
lating our appropriation into that aspect of 
medical care and hospital operation, this 
means that in 1963 we have provided for 82 
additional nurses at a cost of $300,000, 
which follows an increase in the size of the 
nursing staff by more than 100 in the year 
1962. 

The demands are great now. In my opin- 
ion, the future will bring to the people of 
this county and to every other large urban 
county in the Nation even greater demands 
and higher costs. A variety of circumstances 
contribute to this trend: 

First, our ever-improving standard of liv- 
ing, which coupled with advances in medical 
science, increases the life span. A few days 
ago, the Census Bureau announced that 1 
out of every 11 Americans today is over 65, 
compared to 1 out of 35, 90 years ago. 

Second, the migration, the in-movement, 
from rural areas into the large cities. This 
migration has not stopped. It will continue. 
As all of America once was the melting pot 
of Europe, so now our large cities are the 
melting pots of America. 

Seventy percent of our population is clus- 
tered in 22 large cities. No one can build 8 
wall around Chicago or any other major me- 
tropolis to bar newcomers and keep life in 
the city like it used to be.. No matter how 
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comforting this thought might be-to the 
wall builders, it is inconsistent with the 
Pledge of Allegiance to Our Flag, which glo- 
ries in the doctrine of “one nation, indivis- 
ible.” 

Third, too many of our citizens have not 
had the educational opportunities required 
to equip them for employment, particularly 
in our rapidly automating society. The ones 
who suffered most from this handicap are 
those who come here from the South or from 
other rural areas where the school system 
available to them was inadequate, and the 
social system under which they were re- 
quired to live did not encourage their edu- 
cation. 

Finally, we live in a paradoxical economy 
of prosperity and abundance greater than 
any society has ever known, able each year 
to reach new heights of productivity but 
without the abiljty to absorb fully the labor 
supply that is available. These are some of 
the factors making welfare needs an ever- 
growing giant—a giant which the people of 
the large urban counties are having increas- 
ing difficulty satisfying, as we have been try- 
ing to do in the past, on a local do-it-your- 
self basis. The question is not whether gov- 
ernment will continue to assist people in 
need. No matter how loudly some proclaim 
that the poor and helpless are responsible 
for their own plight and should be left to 
suffer in their own miseries, the long-estab- 
lished tradition that government in the 
United States will not permit people to starve 
to death or die for lack of care will not be 
abandoned. The real decision is the extent 
to which these needs will be regarded as na- 
tional rather than local responsibilities, and 
the extent to which provision for them will 
be made on a national basis. The alterna- 
tive is to expect the taxpayers of the large 
metropolitan areas to continue to struggle 
to pay these costs through their local taxing 
structures, a struggle which will become 
more burdensome to you as local taxpayers 
with each year that passes. 

If the idea of increasing Federal interjec- 
tion to meet the welfare needs of our urban 
areas seems repugnant or foreign to you, 
consider for a moment the existing scope of 
Federal participation in community better- 
ment. In Chicago, slums have been cleared 
and expressways built with the aid of the 
Federal Government. Without such assist- 
ance, the slums would still fester and the 
expressways would still be a dream. It has 
been my experience during the 8 years I have 


which slum areas were to be cleared, when, 
and what was to replace them, where the 
expressways should go, and how they should 
be constructed, have been made at the local 
level by your local public officials. 

Mount Sinai, Michael Reese, and scores of 
other hospitals in this county have not only 
accepted but welcomed Federal grants for 
research. No one has come along to urge 
that we return to Uncle Sam approximately 
$100 million the Federal Government will 
contribute this year to support our local old- 
age assistance, ADC, disability and blind 
assistance programs, and instead, ask local 
taxpayers to replace this money. Inciden- 
tally a portion of these Federal funds make 
up part of the fees of over $1 million which 
the federation collects for the care of the 
aged at ite three homes. I assure you that 
the county board feels no resentment over 
the investigation the Federal Government 
is about to conduct into the manner in which 
Telief has been distributed in Cook County. 
We welcome that investigation, for if relief 
reciplents have been treated too generously, 
or if fraud has been practiced on our welfare 
department, we want to know about it and 
Ray Hilliard, our Cook County Director of 
Public Aid, who is here this ev wants to 
know about it, and the public is entitled to 
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know about it. I do not suggest that we 
shift some of our welfare problems to the 
national scene just to duck responsibility. 
Neither am I that we call for 
Federal aid merely to dip our fingers into the 
big “pork barrel.” What I do suggest is that 
many of these problems are of national con- 
cern, they require the financial participa- 
tion of the Federal Government. They will 
be solved adequately only with that assist- 
ance. What are some of the needs? 

Critics charge that County Hospital is oyer- 
crowded and point to patients bedded down 
in corridors as evidence of community short- 
coming. If you visit County Hospital after 
you leave here tonight, you will find many 
patients in the corridors. They are there 
because one of the principles on which the 
institution operates is never to refuse ad- 
mittance to persons requiring hospitaliza- 
tion. A public hospital must be operated on 
that policy. It is unlike private hospitals, 
whose administrators can hang out the “no 
vacancy” sign when all the rooms and wards 
are filled, and stop admissions. And at this 
time of the year, with respiratory ailments 
and fractures from falls on ice and other 
winter accidents, the load is far beyond the 
ward capacities at County Hospital. But, if 
you were to visit the hospital in August, you 
would find many wards where there were a 
large number of vacant beds. To provide 
additional ward accommodations for the 
peak-load in January and February not 
needed during the rest of the year imposes 
a burden of expense on society which we 
cannot expect it to discharge. 

There are areas at county hospital where 
shortage of space is more serious. The ob- 
stetrical department, built to accommodate 
approximately 6,000 prospective mothers, 
cares for 20,000 annually. Although the de- 
partment has been enlarged it is still far 
from adequate. A new building to accom- 
modate this and other departments is 
needed. But, as the, members of the fed- 
eration know from their experience in build- 
ing, the cost comes high. Traditionally, 
funds for expansion and rehabilitation of 
the hospital have been obtained through 
bond issues. Whether our votors would put 
themselves in debt to the tune of the addi- 
tional millions a proper obstetrical building 
would cost is a bet on which the odds are 
long. How much time we have to walt is 
also doubtful. 

The joint commission on accreditation of 
hospitals, which approves standards of all 
hospitals, recently placed county hospital 
on a conditional accreditation primarily be- 
cause of overcrowding in the obstetrics area. 
We are in danger a year from now of losing 
our accreditation completely at county hos- 
pital. This loss would be a catastrophy. It 
would seriously interfere with the ability 
of the hospital to obtain interns and resi- 
dents, and would certainly endanger tre- 
mendously the ability of the hospital to care 
for the medical needs of the indigent in 
this county. It would have serious effect on 
Michael Reese and Mount Sinai Hospitals 
because they would have to provide for the 
services and needs of an even greater num- 
ber of the sick and indigent of this county 
than they do at the present time. Why, 
then, should the Federal Government not 
be called upon to participate in the cost of 
the additional facilities needed, just as Fed- 
eral funds have helped finance construction 
of many private hospitals through the Hill- 
Burton Act? 

Adequate medical facilities for the indi- 
gent of this country are as much a matter 
of national concern and contribute as much 
to the national health and strength as the 
building of a dam in the West or the estab- 
lishment of a new national park. Should 
our Nation as s whole not contribute a share 
to the public hospital requirements of a 
county that has mbre people living in it than 
a combination of 10 States of the Union and 
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which will serve originally from every corner 
of the land? It is in this direction we must 
move if we hope to be able to make county 
hospital what it must be. Cook County 
should, of course, participate in the cost, but 
is it wrong to expect the rest of the Nation 
to match our effort? 

Our Cook County Public Aid Department 
recently made an examination of the literacy 
level of its recipients. It revealed that the 
ability of many of them to comprehend is 
below the sixth-grade level. They lack the 
basic skuls and knowledge necessary to fol- 
low simple directions, carry out simple tasks, 
or even fill out a job application, Is it any 
wonder that they are on relief instead of 
being able to develop for themselves a fruit- 
ful and productive role in our economy? 
Last March, the public aid department, with 
the Chicago Board of Education, embarked 
upon a program of education for welfare 
recipients. Its goal is not to give them 
Ph. D.'s, bachelor degrees, or even high 
school diplomas; it is simply to raise their 
educational levels to the point where they 
have comprehension sufficient to qualify 
them for training for employment. 

More than 7,000 persons have taken ad- 
vantage of this program. Its expense has 
been borne almost entirely by the taxpayers 
of Cook County through the board of educa- 
tion budget. Most of these people were not 
educated in Cook County, but ignorance pro- 
duced elsewhere in the Nation has become a 
drain on the local taxpayers. Is it not a na- 
tional obligation to fill in the education 
which our adults should have received else- 
where but never did. The often beaten-up 
Federal ald to education program which 
President Kennedy has again proposed to 
Congress if effective, should guarantee all 
children, no matter where they attend school, 
a good enough education so that as adults, 
they will not require in future years the edu- 
cation we are now trying to provide. A 
child is an underfinanced and poorly staffed 
school outside of Cook County is a potential 
source of trouble to every taxpayer in Cook 
County if he finds his way here when he 
grows up. It is as much the concern of the 
people of this county that the schools 
throughout the land are adequate as that 
the standards of our own local school system 
are acceptable. 

I invite your attention to the fallure of 
our community for many years to do some- 
thing about proper shelter for neglected 
children. Neglected children who are in- 
nocent of wrongdoing are accommodated 
at our Audy Home under conditions I re- 


“gard as insensitive and which may very well 


be developing in them extreme hostility to 
a society which places them there. 

At the Audy Home we find two types of 
children. Those who have gotten into 
trouble and require confinement and close 
supervision, and also those who have done 
nothing wrong but are merely innocent vic- 
tims of parental neglect or abuse. The lat- 
ter look to society only for shelter, food, and 
clothing. Yet, we place them in detention 
at the Audy Home where delinquents are 
also detained, simply because this com- 
munity has never gotten around to provid- 
ing another place of shelter for neglected 
children. 

Insofar as possible they are separated from 
delinquents, but they are still housed in a 
detention institution which has the atmos- 
phere of a place where delinquents are con- 
fined, rather than in the type of reception 
center they deserve, with a normal homelike 
atmosphere. The Federal Government has 
expressed concern about the juvenile delin- 
quency that plagues our large cities. It is 
embarking on a program to alleviate the 
circumstances which give rise to delin- 


quency. 

Would it not be wise to consider a plan 
to assist large urban areas In the construc- 
tion of suitable shelter facilities for neglec- 
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ted children a necessary and Integral part 
of any program on a national basis having 
to do with juvenile delinquency? 

Sam Goldsmith, the executive director of 
this federation, is now serving as a very use- 
ful and hard-working member of a citi- 
zen's committee on the family court which 
is supervsing a study of the court and Audy 
Home which will soon be released. I am 
happy that Mr. Goldsmith is on this com- 
mittee because he brings to it a wealth of 
talent and understanding in the solution of 
social problems as I believe no one in this 
entire State can surpass. I believe this study 
will point to the need for adequate shelter 
facilities in this county for neglected chil- 
dren. I hope that it, unlike some studies 
which have gone before, will not be placed in 
a filing cabinet until its existence is for- 
gotten. 

We may not yet live in one world, but 
it is certain we live in one land. No metro- 
politan area in America is an island. The 
problems of each are those of the Nation. 
To solve them we must free ourselves from 
the dogma that there is either sanctity or 
American tradition in undiluted local activ- 
ity, Belief that activity by local govern- 
ment is a safer guarantee of liberty than 
participation by our Federal Government is 
a delusion. Our National Government and 
its courts have done as much to uphold 
freedom and civil rights in our land as State 
and local government entities, and more 
than many of them. 

Our welfare needs will be fully and ade- 
quately satisfied only by strengthening the 
national program now in existence and by 
adopting bold and new programs designed 
to secure and strengthen all the citizens of 
our land. 


Does the United States Have 
Nuclear Weapons Superiority? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the No. 
1 argument for a nuclear test ban treaty 
given by U.S. Arms Control and Disarm- 
ament Agency Administrator William 
C. Foster, and others on behalf of the 
administration, is this: The United 
States has nuclear superiority and un- 
less further nuclear testing is prohibited 
the United States will gradually lose 
that superiority. 

This squarely brings into issue the fol- 
lowing question: Does the United States 
have nuclear weapons superiority? 

Careful examination of statements by 
the President, Mr. Foster, his deputy, 
Adrian S. Fisher, and others reveals the 
following: 

SUPERIORITY 

Claims for superiority: First, regard- 
ing nuclear weapons yield to weight ra- 
tios—that is, more bang per pound of 
warhead—and, second, greater variety 
and numbers of tactical nuclear weapons 
in stockpile. 

PARITY 

In general, parity between the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. seems to be ad- 
mitted respecting first, lack of complete 
knowledge of weapons effects—that is, 
effects of radiation on radar detection, 
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communications, command and control 

systems, “hardened” installations, and 

so forth—second, unavailability of really 

effective antimissile warheads, and 

third, nondevelopment of pure fusion 

weapons—that is, the neutron bomb. 
INFERIORITY 


No claims are made respecting very 
high yield U.S. weapons superiority. 
The Soviets are known to have tested a 
58-megaton weapon and claim the abil- 
ity to scale it up without further testing 
to 100 megatons. 

The foregoing may be assumed to be 
a relatively accurate assessment of the 
relative capabilities of the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. if it also is assumed 
those making the claims have relatively 
accurate information regarding: first, 
the Soviet stockpile; second, all Soviet 
tests, including small, undetectable yield 
underground experiments with tactical 
and pure fusion weapons. 

In evaluating whether or not the as- 
sessment of relative capabilities actually 
supports the advantage claimed for a 
test ban treaty—that is, that the United 
States, will retain its lead longer under 
conditions of nontesting than conditions 
of testing—the following should be in 
mind: 

First. Small yield-to-weight ratios are 
important to the American military 
which does not possess very large thrust 
rocket engines and thus must rely on 
lighter warheads for its missiles. This 
ratio is less critical to the Soviet military 
which does possess very large thrust 
rocket engines. 

Second. Tactical weapons will be most 
useful to the American military in de- 
fending the homelands of its allies 
against invasion by an aggressor. Se- 
vere limitations on the actual use of tac- 
tical nuclear weapons on free world soil 
in defense of free world soil will be im- 
posed by the necessity to protect friend- 
ly populations from the effects of fall- 
out. Additionally, defenders must have 
in stockpile many such tactical defensive 
weapons at a variety of locations which 
the aggressor might choose for its thrust. 

Since the Soviet military can expect 
its role to be that of the aggressive in- 
vader of foreign soil at locations of its 
own choice, it has little need in its ar- 
senal either for variety in or large num- 
bers of tactical nuclear weapons. On 
the contrary, relatively crude and dirty 
weapons might conceivably appear ad- 
vantageous to Soviet tacticians. 

Third. In relation to facts set forth in 
the previous paragraph, it is obvious that 
pure fusion tactical weapons capability 
would be of markedly greater advantage 
to the American military than the So- 
viet military. 

Fourth. In the role of defender rather 
than aggressor, it would seem that 
knowledge of weapons effects and truly 
effective antimissile warheads would be 
of much greater relative advantage to 
the American military than to the Soviet 


military. On a recent occasion Premier 


Khrushchey claimed Soviet scientists had 
solved“ the antimissile problem. 

Fifth. In light of Defense Secretary 
McNamara's recent testimony that con- 
siderable hardening of Soviet missile 
bases is taking place, the advisability of 
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including very high yield warheads in 
the U.S. stockpile deserves knowledge- 
able consideration. 

Sixth. Imasmuch as this argument 
for a nuclear test ban treaty does not 
contend the United States will succeed 
in keeping its “nuclear superiority“ 
only that it might do so for a longer time 
under conditions of nontesting—it im- 
plies that Soviet laboratories would move 
faster than our own under a test ban. 
Inevitably then Soviet capability would 
catch up with us. Then surpass us. 
What happens then? 

It is desired to emphasize that U.S. 
nuclear capabilities as set forth above 
are only those collected from various 
statements by administration officials 
while speaking on test ban questions. 
Therefore they do not necessarily repre- 
sent my own opinions or the actual 
situation. 


Hungarian Liberation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSEIL Mr. Speaker, I 
have received a memorandum from the 
Committee for Hungarian Liberation 
which I feel speaks for itself and under 
leave granted, I insert it in the Appendix 
of the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

I wish to call to the attention of the 
Members the continued colonial control 
which Moscow exercises over the Hun- 
garians, other satellite countries of East- 
ern Europe, and millions of people within 
the boundaries of the various Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, who have been deprived 
of their rights of self-determination. 

The memorandum follows: 

COMMITTEE FOR 
HUNGARIAN LIBERATION, INC., 
Cleveland, Ohto, December 31, 1962. 
MEMORANDUM 

It is with understandable disappointment 
that the Hungarian living in the free world 
received knowledge of the fact that the 
United States of America made the recom- 
mendation to revoke the authority vested in 
Sir Leslie Munro in the matter of the ques- 
tion of Hungary. It becomes even more 
difficult to understand this recommendation 
when it is considered that Moscow and the 
Moscow-run Government of Budapest have 
done nothing to satisfy the resolutions 
by the United Nations in 1956 and later. It 
is absolutely certain that it is the Russian 
Red army which kept the Kadar puppet 
government in power in Hungary. As a re- 
sult, human rights and national independ- 
ence do not exist as far as the Hungarian 
people are concerned. The only change 
which has taken place in Hungary is the im- 
provement of the Communist propaganda 
techniques aimed at the free West and else- 
where, 


The Hungarian people the world over 
clearly see the consequence of the revocation 
of the authority of Sir Leslie Munro.. There 
will be no more discussions in the United 
Nations concerning the brutal and coloni- 
alistic suppression of the Hungarian people. 
It appears to many as the final burial of 
the international significance of the Hungar- 
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ian question. The H freedom 


ungarian ; 
fight is no longer a moral and political weap- 


on in the hands of the free nations. It will 
appear to eastern and central Europe and 
the Balkans and the suppressed nationalities 
of the Soviet Union and proof that individ- 
ual rights and national independence from 
1962 forward, will be measured in terms of 
double standards. It further appears as a 
silent acceptance of the status quo. 

In view of the above, hope for the libera- 
tion of the enslaved nations will diminish. 
At the same time the power of the Soviet 
Union and its puppet governments will be 
increased. In the eyes of the enslaved na- 
tions there has been decline in the moral 
reputation of the Western peoples. Further- 
more, this recommendation will in no way 
improve the spirit of resistance to Commu- 
nist slavery among the enslaved peoples. 

It is understandable that' the enslaved 
nations are deeply disturbed because the 
champion of freedom, the United States of 
America made the recommendation, and the 
protector of small nations, the United Na- 
tions, accepted it. The explanation made 
by U.S. Representative Rowan has not 
alleviated the unfortunate impression. The 
transfer of the Hungarian question to the 
personal authority of the U.N. Secretary 
General is not comforting, since specific 
instructions were not provided. 

Small nations under these circumstances 
again are experiencing two great powers tak- 
ing steps toward agreements without raising 
the Iron Curtain. The struggles toward 
liberation and freedom of the small nations 
which have fallen into an unfortunate 
sphere of influence became nothing more 
than sacrificial offerings. Yet, these peoples 
have been required to sacrifice immeasurably 
as & result of arrangements made at Teheran, 
Yalta and Potsdam. Not only did they lose 
human rights and national liberties, un- 
numbered millions have lived through the 
anguish of elimination of free speech, fear, 
want and death by torture. 

The enslaved nations and the Hungarian 
people would like to believe that this step 
was taken asa tactical necessity. They would 
like to believe that the free West has not 
abandoned those principles which form the 
foundation of individual and national ex- 
istance in the free world. For these reasons 
we respectfully ask you: 

1. That the free nations do not support 
any action to minimize the significance of 
the U.N. resolution concerning Hungary, or 
that these resolutions be stricken from the 
record with their silent consent. 

2. That the free nations refuse to recog- 
nize the representative of the Russian pup- 
pet government of Hungary, Kadar’s govern- 
ment. 

3. That the United States of America not 
give recognition to the Russian colonial rulers 
in Budapest as being the legitimate govern- 
ment of Hungary by establishing diplomatic 
relations with it. 

4. That the free nations exercise in the 
United Nations the same energy and sincerity 
for demanding the disintegration and aboll- 
tion of the Eastern slave-empire as the 
United States of America have exercised in 
demanding the freedom of the Asian and 
African colonies. 

The people living under international or 
national communism still consider commu- 
nism as an institution which does not rec- 
ognize moral codes or political boundaries 
and an international menace just as under 
Stalin. They draw these conclusions from 
personal experience. Today as well as under 
Stalin, they are living under a complete dic- 
tatorship. Behind this dictatorship stands 
the pOwerful Red Army. The happy grat free 
nations living at a safe distance in 
no position to clearly understand the t true 
nature of that slave-system. 

The enslaved peoples cannot share the 
optimistic views which was implied in a 
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talk given by Secretary General of the U.N., 
U Thant on December 2, 1962 or by Mr. Ball, 
Undersecretary of State in New York on De- 
cember 13, 1962. In the service of a prin- 
ciple, it does not make much of a differ- 
ence who the individual is and who holds the 
flag. There is no difference in the purpose 
of office whether it is filled by Stalin or 
Khrushchev. 

The experienced people of the enslaved na- 
tions watched the Cuban developments with 
critical awareness. The result of the Cuban 
situation was not one of victory of the prin- 
ciples of the Free West over that of com- 
munism, because this never developed into an 
issue. It was primarily a victory of the 
United States of America over the Soviet Un- 
ion in the area of power-politics. The Com- 
munist ideology and the way of life it repre- 
sents never was threatened during the crit- 
ical period. 

There is considerable apprehension among 
the enslaved nations that the extremely 
serious reverses which occurred under the 
effects of Stalin’s personality during and 
after World War II will be repeated now 
under EKhrushchey’s personality. Because of 
an error in the interpretations of Stalin's 
intentions, very grievous errors were made 
with reference to the small nations and con- 
sequently to the entire world. Not only over 
200 million people were tossed into slavery, 
but the present cold war is a direct con- 


sequence. 

Authorized by the member and cooperat- 
ing organizations, societies, groups and 
branches in the United States of America, 
Canada, South America and Europe. 

Jurrus Kovacs, 
Executive Vice President. 


Should Cuba Policy Criticism Cease? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Binghamton (N.Y.) Evening 
Press of February 14, 1963: 

EnD Cupan Porter CRITICISM? 

Republican attacks on the administration's 
Cuban policy and on foreign policy in gen- 
eral is causing not a little discomfort in 
Democratic circles. And some Democrats are 
criticizing the critics, the idea being to quiet 
them. 


Under Secretary of State George Ball and 
other administration supporters call for an 
end to “irresponsible congressional attacks” 
on the President’s Cuban policy. Mr. Ball 
condemns voluntary intelligence gatherers. 
Senate Democratic Leader MANSFIELD sees 
some Republicans as playing dangerously 
with the fires of public emotion about Cuba. 

New York’s Representative STRATTON has 
charged disgraceful irresponsibility to Sen- 
ator KrarQuu who has claimed a continuing 
Soviet military buildup in Cuba. Politics is 
imputed to both critics and anticritic 
critics, and the charge is tenable. Just 
about anything done or said in government 
is political. And it can't be, nor is it de- 
sirable that it be, otherwise. 

Bipartisanship, except in times of crisis, 
doesn't go with our form of government, and 
for the most part is more myth than reality. 
Bipartisanship has existed in foreign aid, 
making possible huge waste, futility, and 
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even corruption without accountability to 
the people. 

Whatever concerns the well-being of the 
people and the security of the Nation is a 
political issue. Cuba is a political issue. 
And it is good that it has been treated so. 

Criticism of the President’s Cuban policy 
has educed valuable and reliable informa- 
tion, perhaps going beyond even that pos- 
sessed by the administration. Senator 
Keattno's record of calling the turn on Cuban 
developments has been amazing. 

Senator Kearmnc was reporting a Soviet 
missile buildup in Cuba last summer many 
weeks before the President made public re- 
port of it in October. And more recently 
Mr. KEATING, charging a continuing military 
buildup, pressured the administration and 
the Defense Department into making new 
disclosures on what is going on. 

It would be unfortunate for this country 
if an administration in power could cover 
up questions as vital to security as those of 
Cuba. More, not fewer, critics are needed. 
Congress should have more Keatings. A 
voluntary intelligence gatherer, he has ac- 
quired new stature as a New York Senator, 
and in the Nation. For his courage and 
purposefulness, a debt is owed Senator 


Not without due regard for the responsi- 
bility for grave decisions the President must 
carry, many Americans question Cuban pol- 
icy. Why wasn’t more pinned down in re- 
gard to Cuba when the President went to 
the brink with Khrushchev in October? Why 
was the blockade removed before Russian 
troops and large quantities of weapons were 
out of Cuba? 

Why was Khrushchev yielded a strategic 
victory in belng permitted to keep a military 
base in Cuba? Knowing the duplicity prac- 
ticed by the Russians, why did the President 
settle for a promise of removal of Soviet 
troops in due course? 

It is, of course, easier to criticize past 
Cuban policy than to say what should be 
done now to reverse the Cuban situation. 
But that isn't to suggest that there be an 
abatement of criticism. Cuba is very much 
& political issue, and so it will remain and 
should remain. 


Congress Should Pass Legislation To 
Eliminate National Origin Quota Sys- 


tem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1963, the Honorable EMANUEL 
CELLER, chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, of which I am a member, 
introduced H.R. 3926 to eliminate our 
national origin quota system. I am 
heartily in favor of this proposed legisla- 
tion and have introduced today an iden- 
tical bill, to indicate my strong support. 

Since 1924, our immigration system 
has been based upon the unfair and dis- 
criminatory principles of national origin. 
Under present laws, controlling factors 
as to whether an immigrant may be ad- 
mitted to the United States, his admis- 
sion delayed, or refused, are area of the 
world in which he was born, his race, and 
nationality. My bill would eliminate this 
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repugnant principle. It provides that 
the person he is, and his fitness to be- 
“come a citizen of the United States 
would determine his right to come here— 
not his place of birth, his race, or his 
nationality. 

The bill provides for a total annual im- 
migration quota of 250,000 to be dis- 
tributed among four specifically defined 
classes: first, family unification class; 
second, occupational class; third, refugee 
asylum class; and fourth, resettlement 
class, There would be an annual dis- 
tribution of the overall immigration 
quota under the following procedure. 
Each year the President of the United 
States, after consulting with the Secre- 
taries of State, Commerce, and Labor, 
and with the Attorney General, would 
submit to the Congress, prior to March 1, 
the proposed allocation for each of the 
four classes and Congress will have 60 
days following the submission of the 
President’s proposal to disapprove it by 
Passing a concurrent resolution. If the 
proposal is not disapproved by the Con- 
gress, it takes effect on the first day of 
the fiscal year immediately following. 
If the Congress disagrees with the Presi- 
dent, the allocation effective in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year would automatically 
become effective. 

The flexible distribution of a perma- 
nently fixed annual quota will permit us 
to decide what category of immigrants 
would at any particular time best serve 
Our country’s needs and suit world condi- 
tions. i 

I would point out that an important 
provision of the bill provides a guaran- 
tee that no unfair distribution of immi- 
grant visas for the benefit of inhabitants 
of one particular country can take place. 
Within each of the four classes, no more 
than 15 percent of the annual alloca- 
tion could be issued to inhabitants of 
any single country. 

My assistance has been asked in hun- 
dreds of immigration cases, and I know 
the suffering and heartache endured by 
countless persons who are prevented 
from coming to our country because of 
our antiquated and unfair quota system 
based on national origin and race. 
Many must be registered with a U.S. 
consul for half a lifetime before they 
Can be reached under the quota; many 
do not live long enough to be reached. 
It is high time that we let intending 
immigrants know that we shall be happy 
to admit them as soon as possible and 
Practicable, if they meet reasonable 
qualifications—that is, that they will be 
considered as persons, individuals—not 
solely on the basis of geography or color 
of skin. Brotherhood—love for our fel- 
low man—should be our guiding motives, 
not cruel discrimination and implied 
downgrading of human beings because 
of their race, color, or place of birth. 

The bill also contains additional pro- 
posed amendments to remove restrictive 
features such as the needless distinc- 
tions between natural born and natural- 
ized citizens; it also provides for a stat- 
ute of limitations on deportations. It 
Seeks improvement of administrative 
Structure as well as of administrative 
and judicial review. 

Our Committee on the Judiciary last 
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year undertook an extensive study of 
population and immigration problems. 
This study is being continued, and it is 
hoped that helpful results will be ob- 
tained. I feel certain that the study 
will prove conclusively the need for the 
new legislation covered by this bill. I 
trust that the Congress will realistically 
approach the problem and take favorable 
action so that these greatly needed im- 
provements in our immigration and na- 
tionality laws will become a reality. 


Humanities Free Men From Fear and 
Ignorance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr, QUIE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
best expressions of the meaning and 
strength of liberal arts education which 
I have seen appeared in a recent report 
by Msgr. James Shannon, president of 
St. Thomas College, St. Paul, Minn., 
published in the Minneapolis, Minn., 
Star, March 1, 1963. Father Shannon 
also clearly explains the role which 
liberal arts plays in American higher 
education. I know that all our col- 
leagues will find the report both inter- 
esting and enlightening: 

HUMANITIES FREE MEN FROM FEAR AND 

IGNORANCE 
(By Msgr. James Shannon in a report as 
president of St. Thomas College) 

The liberal arts are habits whereby men 
recognize and use effectively the elements of 
language, number, and form. Properly em- 
ployed, these arts free the mind of man from 
fear, fantasy, and ignorance while they 
lead it to correct reasoning. 

Such fundamental disciplines are not ac- 
quired easily or quickly, As habits, they 
can never be taught, They can only be ac- 
quired by novices and exemplified in action 
by accomplished practitioners. 

The liberal arts can be exemplified by edu- 
cated persons in any place: On a log, in a 
field, in a classroom, in a small college, or in 
a large university. But they can be exem- 
plified most effectively among groups (of 
interested persons) large enough to offer 
members the benefit of disagreement, agree- 
ment of qualification by other members, 
and small enough to permit participation by 
every member of the group. 

Such groups should not only be of man- 
ageable size, they should also be composed 
of persons who share a common desire to 
spend the time and to acquire the discipline 
which are demanded of a liberal artist. 
Such persons seldom move and never func- 
tion well in large flocks. 


Furthermore, In order to be meaningful or ` 


purposeful, the liberal arts must be directed 
toward some intelligible philosophical sys- 
tem and moral order. They are not ends in 
themselves. The clever dlalectician who 
quotes all the sources, but who lacks per- 
sonal conviction, is an intellectual mon- 
strosity. 

With the present-day necessity for main- 


universities must constantly foster the basic 
and applied research on which our economy 
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is based. External forces, such as the threat 
of communistic domination of the world, 
also increase this pressure toward speciali- 
zation and professional education. 

To answer this crucial but transient chal- 
lenge by sacrificing our education in the 
liberal arts would be a tragic blow to the 
Western civilization we wish to save. Hence 
we are committed to an increasingly serious 
effort to expand and improve the caliber of 
our liberal arts teaching at the same time 
that we expand our technology and our 
specialized research. Both tasks are neces- 


sary. 

In the best definition of an educated man 
written in our day, Jose Ortega y Gasset has 
said that an educated man is one who under- 
stands and appreciates the cultural tradition 
which produced him and who is willing to 
spend his time, his talent, and his 
in order that that precious heritage might 
be preserved, protected, and perfected for 
the generations which will come after him. 

There is in modern or ancient literature 
no better definiton of an educated man. It 
Says everything. It looks to the past. It 
faces the future. 

It relates human rights to human duties 
and it demands that every man use all of his 
potential, that he recognize his debt to his 
forbearers, and that he accept moral respon- 
sibility for the heritage he bequeaths to 
posterity. 

Long ago, Henry Adams worried about the 
degradation of the democratic dogma in 
American society. He would be shattered to 
witness in our day the approaching triumph 
of the mass man, the second-class man who 
makes no demands upon himself, who can 
neither create, nor appreciate, nor conserve 
the culture whose fruits he enjoys. 

In contrast, the nobleman, the man of 
excellence, is a man who realizes that his 
stature is measured by his contribution to 
soclety, not by his demands on it. It is vain 
to hope that men will ever approach this 
lofty standard without the benefit of some 
orderly moral code which goes beyond the 
natural ethics of Aristotle. 

The current crucial problem in Oxford, 
Miss., the history of economic injustice in 
Cuba which invited the Marxism of Castro, 
the betrayal of public confidence in the 
police department in Denver, the central 
thesis of the “Ugly American,” and the all 
but insoluble dilemma of controlling nuclear 
power with justice for the common good—all 
underline our deep conviction that the fun- 
damental problems of our educational sys- 
tem are moral. 


Item No. 1: Where To Cut the Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the Democratic leadership invited mem- 
bers of the Republican Party interested 
in cutting the recordbreaking budget of 
this administration to stop generalizing 
and instead name specific areas where 
cuts could be implemented without jeop- 
ardizing the security of the United 
States. 

I regard this as an appropriate request 
and from this point on intend to suggest 
specific items in line with the Democrat- 
ic leadership’s suggestion. Here is the 
first one I would like to draw to your 
attention. It involves the TFX contract 
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award presently under Senate investiga- 
tion. Here is a case where the adminis- 
tration, overriding the recommendations 
of five military boards, selected & second- 
class design costing $500 million more 
than the design of the Boeing Airplane 
Co. During the current hearings it has 
been demonstrated that the Boeing de- 
sign could have been produced at the 
much lesser cost and with a much 
greater flight range of military capa- 
bility. 

Consequently, Mr. Speaker, I offer 
this in evidence as item No. 1 for reduc- 
tion of the administration's budgetary 
requests. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


| Cope or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDExES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

‘Trruz 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS. —No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Rxconp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Record as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Dally Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style.— The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 7½- point type; 


in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½%- point 
and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
. No italic or black type nor 
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words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript— When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter-—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular ings of 
Congress, Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recom style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks —If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD any or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print. (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
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newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- _ 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the offi- 
cial reporters of one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, so 
that Senate and House extensions appear al- 
ternately as far as possible throughout the 
Appendix, The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order 
or arrangement in which the copy comes 
from the official reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The official reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other In alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of yolume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed imme- 
diately following the lead items as indicated 
by the official reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 


paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed In the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


Address Delivered by Senator Hartke at 
Conference of National Association of 
Broadcasters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN 0. PASTORE 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, last 
week the conference of presidents of the 
State broadcasters’ association assem- 
bled in Washington under the auspices 
of the National Association of Broad- 
casters. 

At their luncheon session at the Shore- 
ham Hotel on Tuesday, February 26, the 
conference had the good fortune to have 
as its luncheon speaker, our colleague 
Senator Hartke, of Indiana. 

As a member of our Senate Commerce 
Subcommittee on Communications, Sen- 
ator Hartke is most knowledgeable in 
the area of broadcasting. His address on 
that occasion was instructive and pro- 
vocative, couched in apt phrasing, and 
I feel it should be a part of the record 
of this Senate where we do give a great 
deal of thought and attention to the 
responsibilities of broadcasters and our 
own legislative responsibility in the mass 
media of communication. 

I ask unanimous consent that Sena- 
tor Hartxe’s address be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senator HARTKE ADDRESSES STATE BROADCAST- 
ERS' ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS CONFERENCE 
If the broadcaster feels puzzled or lost 

today, if he feels caught in the crossfire of 

laws, regulations, orders, community needs, 
and the necessity of making money, he is not 

alone. Many people feel lost today in a 

world they do not understand. 

Perhaps we all stand a little too close to 
the proverbial forest and, thereby, have difi- 
culty with the trees. Maybe we ought to 
back off and have a look at the whole from 
& new perspective. 

Your industry is unique in our system. On 
the one hand, the American way insures free 
speech, the right to criticize, and the other 
constitutional guarantees we hold: so dear. 
On the other hand, for reasons which you 
know well, the licensing of broadcasting is 
Necessary and proper since the spectrum is 
limited and since the ether belongs to all of 
us. The basic consideration in granting a 
license is, of course, public service, And one 
man's public service is another man's poi- 
s0n—especially under our system. s 

I would, however, like to share some views 
with you on the service that I think should 
be performed by the broadcasting industry 
and the role which I think you and your col- 
leagues and their stations should fill in to- 
day's world. 
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The inherent regulation of the business 
and the early growing pains have had a last- 
ing effect. But I think there has been no 
trauma. Rather, I think, the patient need 
only to examine his past to understand his 
present so that he can face the future. 

As I see the broadcast industry, a radio 
or television station is not a newspaper of 
the air, except to the extent that both media 
ought to be dedicated to pubiic service—the 
newspaper because of the obligation implicit 
in the constitutional guarantees and the 
radio or television outlet because the law 
says 80, 

There are today, as you know, many com- 
munities in which there is no daily news- 
paper while there is a local radio station. 
In these cases, the need to serve the public 
interest—to fill the gap, if you will—tran- 
seends that required by law. There is a 
moral requisite which equals, if not exceeds, 
the legal requirement. 


If you do not accept this, look at it this 
way: The holder of a license to broadcast 
holds a valuable commodity given to him 
by the Government of the people. The mere 
issuance of the license turns a paper corpo- 
ration into a business which can be sold, 
traded, used, misused, milked, and bikled, 
Or it can be put to the highest service. 

I do not want you to think that I believe 
that radio and television must broadcast 
nothing but public service programs. I cer- 
tainly know that we who own the 55 or 60 
million television sets of the country and 
the 260-odd million radio sets, neither want 
nor expect continuous doses of news, panels, 
public affairs, and public service. I like 
these; they are concerned with my business 
which is government. I also like steak, pork 
chops, fried chicken and hamburger. But, 
as I prefer my steak, pork chops and ham- 
burger to be varied with occasional fish, 
salads, cheese, roast beef and other dishes, 
so I prefer my news and public affairs to be 
varied with entertainment of various kinds, 
I love music of all types. I enjoy westerns. 
I respect the rights of my teenage children 
to Indulge in the twist and rock and roll. 

It is easy to understand why, in a market 
like Washington or any other big city, the 
broadcast media tend to specialize. It is, I 
suppose, like the big city physician or dent- 
ist. But I think we are tending to over- 
specialization in all of these. I don't think 
a dentist should specialize exclusively in the 
care, cleaning and repair of back teeth only. 
I don’t think a physician should turn away 
a neighbor with a stomach ache because he 
specializes only in treatment of broken arms. 
And I certainly don't think that it is neces- 
sary for a station to cater exclusively to de- 
votees of rock-and-roll, long-hair music or 
anything else. Specialization in certain 
markets—maybe. Specialization to the ex- 
clusion of any variety—no. P 

I do not think any hard and fast rules can 
be or should be laid down. I think it's a 
matter for the industry to suggest in keep- 
ing with your own policing activities 
through the broadcasting code, 

I do not think you serve the public in- 
terest by confining your public service pro- 
graming to weekends, to class C time, and 
other offpeak listening and viewing periods. 
There is nothing to hide or be ashamed of in 
these p: . If there is, it's the station's 
fault for airing that kind of program. Gov- 
ernment, religion, news and public affairs 


need not be dull. If a station ls to serve 
the public interest and the needs of the 
community and the Nation, it has a duty not 
just to log some air time for this kind of 
program, but to put a little effort into mak- 
ing it palatable to the listener and viewer. 
The networks have—ever since the “vast 
wasteland” speech if not before—shown in- 
creasing awareness of these needs. And, in 
the fine public affairs programs now being 
aired, they have found new commercial com- 
modities. A good, comprehensive news or 
public affairs program need neither be dull 
nor sustaining to be interesting. 

In meeting this public service need, a sta- 
tion should be aware of the viewers and lis- 
teners beyond the shadow of its antenna, I 
think this is particularly true now that we 
have the controversy over the size of a lis- 
tening area and the issue of interference in 
the context of the sign-on and sign-off times 
of daytime radio stations. If a station is go- 
ing to claim some kind of squatters rights 
over a vast territory, it ought to be pre- 
pared to serve that vast territory, and not 
just with entertainment or even news of na- 
tional interest. I think the public service 
obligation grows with the area being served. 
After all, the commercial possibilities and 
the rates grow with the size of the area, 

When the broadcast industry rec 
these needs and meets them, it most e/Tec- 
tively blocks the critics who feel that radio 
and television are not grown up. These 
critics are the ones who fear the lifting of 
Section 315 permanently, for instance. These 
critics think that radio and television must 
remain spoon-fed forever. I do not. 

I like to think that a grownup, affluent 
and responsible free-enterprise broadcast In- 
dustry has had long enough to learn its obli- 
gations in the straightjacket of regulation 
and ought now be turned as loose as possible. 
But such action would have to be tempered 
by the industry’s own demonstration of in- 
creased responsibility and by government's 
insistence that the day of reckoning—the 
day of permit renewal—will be something 
more than a pro forma thing. 

The broadcast industry ought to dare to 
experiment, dare to be different, dare to edu- 
cate, enlighten, entertain, explain and crit- 
icize. I think stations, which now number 
2% times the number of newspapers in the 
United States, ought to dare to be more 
colorful, more complete and more objective 
than newspapers. Too many newspapers to- 
day have fallen or thrown themselves into 
the chasm of carping criticism. Too many 
seek to promote selfish ends by blinding 
themselves to the other side or other view- 
point. I know one newspaper that, during 
a recent political campaign dig at the op- 
position, printed on page 1, “read both sides 
in the ————.” Responsible journalism 
has reached low ebb when this is necessary. 
I challenge my friends in the electronics 
journalism field to move into this vacuum 
and to provide the ingenious and objective 
coverage of news and public affairs that some 
people cannot get otherwise. Fortunately, 
this is not a common need. But it happens 
too often, 

You will recall that I was one of the lead- 
ers in the drive to free the industry from 
the shackles of restriction imposed by sec- 
tion 315, My bill in 1959 would have re- 
pealed this section. It was the forerunner 
of to suspend the section in part 
or in whole temporarily, It led to the sus- 
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pension that allowed the famous Kennedy- 
Nixon debates of 1960. 

The President has now proposed that the 
section be set aside for the 1964 campaign. I, 
personally, see no reason why section 315 
should shackle coverage of any campaign or 
any news for that matter. The final de- 
cisions on news value and coverage should 
be left to the experts in the newsrooms of 
radio and television stations and networks. 
If stations are competent to make other de- 
cisions and judgments, surely they can make 
these. 

A section that has been bypassed once and 
partially shelved and which the President 
feels should again be partly set aside, is not 
serving the public needs. I think it’s ob- 
vious that a law which needs to be lifted in 
whole or part from time to time is not a 
good law. 

I think if the suspension can be afforded 
in the contest for the highest office in the 
land, it can be for all contests for all offices. 

I shall propose the repeal of section 315 
together with the requirement that there be 
continuous study of the way in which the 
industry treats its new freedom. 

I appreciate having the equal time ac- 
corded to me to tell you broadcasters my 
views of your business as some of you have 
told me your views of my business. And I 
don't mind that as long as it is a fair com- 
ment based upon factual information or sin- 
cere thought. 

I do not want people to be unconcerned 
with what we say or do here. I would prefer 
that people agree with me, but if they can't, 
then I prefer that they disagree with me. 
For it is important that people be concerned 
about politics and government. If people 
neither agree nor disagree with what I do 
or say, they are, in effect, failing to be con- 
cerned about our country and its future. I 
do not ask people to love me, but only to 
share with me and my colleagues the respon- 
sibility of a great government and a great 
system. 


Different Views on Tax Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I submit 
an editorial from the Chicago Heights 
Star of March 3, 1963, which discusses 
critically the administration's highly 
publicized and, in large part, mislabeled 
tax reform proposals. 

The editorial follows: 

DIFFERENT VIEWS ON Tax REFORM 

Due to an apparent slip of the tongue, the 
administration in Washington will very 
likely abandon ship with respect to efforts 
to incorporate so-called reform on its in- 
come tax reduction plans. 

Until last week, Mr. Kennedy was insist- 
ing that part of the income lost through re- 
duction of rates should be recovered by re- 
vising schedules of exemptions. Thus the 
credit allowed on mortgage interest, chari- 
table contributions and other drains on the 
family wallet would be slashed. 

Many persons who assumed home owner- 
ship In the belief that income tax adyan- 
tages would help make this possible would 
simply be out of luck. So would many 
churches and charitable organizations. And 
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a liberalized standard deduction plan would 
be used by many taxpayers, giving them 
credit for contributions whether they had 
shared the fruits of their labor or not. 

When the President dropped a remark to 
the effect that he would accept tax deduc- 
tions without the reforms, however, it be- 
came almost certain that this is the oppor- 
tunity which will be given him. With the 
reform tie-in, the administration’s tax re- 
duction program was a hodgepodge of du- 
bious net. value which had encountered stern 
opposition. 

Dropping the most objectionable features 
of the program is all to the good. 

It seems more politically expedient than 
forthright to employ the term reform“ only 
in connection with tightening the few 
avenues of escape from an oppressive in- 
come tax system, rather than eliminating 
gross inequities in the fleld of taxation. 

Repeated efforts by such legislators as 
fourth district Congressman Epwarp J. DER- 
WINSKrI to eliminate obsolete and unfair tax 
measures have run into a stone wall, The 
poorest wage earner who is obliged to make 
an emergency long-distance telephone call 
must, for example, pay a 10-percent tax on 
the toll. If one branch of the Government 
sends his son to a distant Army camp, an- 
other branch taxes him for the privilege of 
inquiring about his health, 

But pesky taxes such as these are milked 
out in small amounts, and frequently the 
victim doesn't even know he is paying the 
tab. Their elimination lacks political glam- 
our, else we should see them disposed of be- 
fore it is decided how much of an income 
tax deduction we can afford as a shot in the 
economic arm. 

Yet this would indeed be tax reform. 


West Virginia State Legislature Adopts 
Resolution Making Sir Winston Church- 
ill an Honorary Citizen of the State of 
West Virgini 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
January 14, 1963, I introduced Senate 
Joint Resolution 3, which would confer 
honorary citizenship of this country on 
Sir Winston Churchill of Great Britain. 

In the 87th Congress it was my priv- 
ilege to present a similar measure, as did 
my capable colleague, Senator STEPHEN 
M. Younc, and others. Members who co- 
sponsored this legislation (S.J. Res. 218) 
which I introduced were Senator ESTES 
KEFAUVER and Senator FRANK J. LAUSCHE. 

My colleagues who cosponsored Senate 
Joint Resolution 3 are Senators ROBERT 
C. BYRD, Ernest GRUENING, THRUSTON B. 
Morton, Winston L. Provuty, HUGH 
Scorr, and Joh G. TOWER, 

Iam happy to have the opportunity of 
announcing in the Senate of the United 
States that the West Virginia State leg- 
islature, February 22, 1963, adopted a 
resolution making Sir Winston an hon- 
orary citizen of the State of West Vir- 
ginia, and memorializing the Congress to 
award him honorary citizenship as an 
American. 
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It is gratifying to know that the citi- 
zens of West Virginia share our esteem 
of Sir Winston and recognize his per- 
sonal and official contribution to the 
cause of freedom and justice, not only 
to his country but throughout the world, 
including America, 

House Concurrent Resolution No. 
24 was introduced in the House of Dele- 
gates of the West Virginia State Legis- 
lature on February 7, 1963, by the Hon- 
orable J. F. Bedell, Jr., a delegate from 
Kanawha County. It was adopted by 
the house on that date; amended—in a 
minor way—and approved by the State 
senate on February 21. The house 
agreed to the senate amendments and 
adopted the resolution on February 22, 
1963. 

I commend the members of the West 
Virginia State Legislature for their ex- 
peditious and conclusive consideration 
of the resolution and for their judicious- 
ness in adopting it on one of the most 
significant dates in the history of our 
Nation—February 22—the birthdate of 
George Washington, the first President 
of the United States. 

The resolution reads as follows: 

House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 24 MAKING 
SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL AN Honorary CIT- 
IZEN OF THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 
Whereas Sir Winston Churchill, a citizen 

of Great Britain by birth, has close ties with 

the United States of America; and 

Whereas said Sir Winston Churchill has 
demonstrated during the strife and turmoil 
of two World Wars that he is a friend and 
ally of the United States; and 

Whereas he also has demonstrated his loy- 
alty and devotion to the aims, purposes, and 
aspirations of this Nation at peace confer- 
ences, world trade meetings, the United Na- 
tions, and elsewhere; and 

Whereas there is now a proposal before 
the Congress that he be made an BONERS, 
citizen of the United States; and 

Whereas it is appropriate that this great 
soldier, world statesman, and noted historian 
and writer be made a citizen of our State 
prior to being made an honorary citizen 
of the United States; Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of West Vir- 
ginta, That said Sir Winston Churchill be 
made an honorary citizen of West Virginia 
and that the Congress of the United States 
be memorialized to award him honorary cit- 
izenship as an American. 


President Kennedy favors making Sir 
Winston Churchill an honorary citizen 
of the United States. At a news con- 
ference on January 24, 1963, he stated 
that honorary citizenship would not be 
essential to show the high regard that 
Americans have for him. 

But I would be delighted if the Congress 
passed a resolution, whether it ts (for) hon- 
orary citizenship or an expression of esteem. 

Some way or other it would be appropriate, 
perhaps to remind Sir Winston Churchill of 
our high regard for him. It is written very 
large in any case, but this would be a gra- 
cious act at this time. 


Although there has been no action in 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
on my resolution—Senate Joint Res- 
olution 3—or on other pending similar 
legislation, the House Committee on the 
Judiciary approved a measure for this 
purpose on March 5 and early approval 
by the House of Representatives is 
expected. 


1963 


I am hopeful that the Senate will act 
expeditiously on this proposal and pro- 
vide a symbolic memorial to a great 
statesman and leader whose bond with 
the United States of America is further 
enhanced because his mother, Jennie 
Jerome, was an American. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix: 

Editorials from the Washington Post, 
“Honoring Sir Winston” on March 4, 
1963, and “Citizen Churchill,” March 6, 
1963, and, excerpts from an article in 
the Washington Post by Edward T. Fol- 
liard, “Urgency Noted on Citizenship for 
Churchill,” January 13, 1963. 

My exchange of correspondence with 
Sir Winston Churchill. 

There being no objection, the material 
was order to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 4, 1963] 
Honorins Sm WINSTON 

Now that Sir Winston Churchill has indi- 
cated that he would be delighted to accept 
honorary U.S. citizenship, Congress should 
act with all speed to bestow the honor. 
Since Sir Winston had said in 1958 that he 
might be disposed to decline such a “re- 
markable compliment,” there had been 
some understandable hesitation on Capitol 
Hil. With the great British statesman now 
declaring that he would be “deeply moved by 
such an honor,” it would be ungracious of 
Congress not to grant what almost every 
American citizen would like to bestow. 

It is not, of course, a matter of trying to 
claim for the United States this great leader 
who did so much to save the free world. To 
be sure, the American people do lay some 
claim to him because his mother was an 
American, and there is a feeling in many 
countrics that Churchill, like Lincoln, “be- 
longs to the ages.“ But there is no thought 
here of rivaling Britain in Sir Winston’s al- 
leglance or affections. Rather, the move- 
ment to confer honorary citizenship upon 
him refiects a general desire to pay tribute to 
a great Briton who as rendered immeasure- 
able service to mankind. 

Nor are the obligations of American citi- 
zenship involved. What would be conferred 
upon the revered former Prime Minister of 
Britain would be all the honors of American 
citizenship and none of its responsibilities. 
Whether or not he would ever come to these 
shores to accept the honor would naturally 
be left to his own discretion and would have 
to be governed in any event by the state of 
his health, The only question that should 
concern Congress is the prompt completion 
of a gracious gesture that will convey to Sir 
Winston the warmth of the American feeling 
toward him. Nothing short of unanimous 
approval in both the House and Senate 
Will do justice to the occasion. 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 6, 1963] 
CITIZEN CHURCHILL 

The House Judiciary Committee has moved 
with gratifying speed to complete Its action 
on the resolution conferring honorary citi- 
zenship upon Sir Winston Churchill. It is to 
be-hoped that Congress will speed the meas- 
ure toward final enactment. 

The esteem and affection in which “a cer- 
tain naval person“ is held by the people of 
the United States has not been kept a secret. 
It is already so well known that no formal 
act is required to advertise it. It has been 
demonstrated on one occasion after another. 
His every visit to this country has ellicted 
from citizens in every walk of life, from 
oficials and from Congress evidences of 
affection and regard that citizens and officials 
usually reserve for the most honored and 
loved of our own countrymen. 
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Such manifestations of sentiment, however 
impressive and universal, do not diminish 
the need for or the wisdom of a formal act of 
Congress that will place upon the public rec- 
ords of this country an imperishable ac- 
knowledgement of a free country’s devotion 
to one who in the gravest of trials spoke, not 
only for his own compatriots, but for free 
men in this and every other land. 

It has been said that republics are notori- 
ously ungrateful, but it is not true of this 
Republic. It is equally false to say that the 
gratitude of democracies is an impulse 
aroused by the expectation of future favor. 
These cynical assumptions of ignoble impulse 
are belied by a thousand evidences that the 
people of this country have a sure and in- 
stinctive response to greatness and a swift 
and reaction to sacrifice in the 
public good. 

The Congress that passes this resolution 
will speak for a people who are united in 
their sentiments toward this great man, 
unanimous in their respect for his genius 
and wisdom and universally in favor of na- 
tional tribute as unique as the man it 
honors, 


— 


From the Washington Post, Jan. 13. 1963 


URGENCY NOTED oN CITIZENSHIP FOR 
CHURCHILL 


(By Edward T. Folliard) 


The campaign to make Sir Winston 
Churchill an honorary citizen of the United 
States is being waged again in Congress, 
this time witn more urgency. 7 

The need for urgency is obvious. Sir Win- 
ston is now 88, and as time goes on seems 
more and more prone to affilctions—his lat- 
est being a broken hip, complicated by a 
bronchial infection. The great Englishman, 
whose mother was an American, Jennie Je- 
rome, has seemed to be indestructible; but 
he is well aware of the aphorism, “We all 
owe God a death.” 

There can be little doubt that President 
Kennedy hopes Congress approve a 
joint resolution declaring Sir Winston an 
honorary American citizen. He backed such 
a move on April 15, 1959, as a Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Said Mr. Kennedy on that occasion; 

“I believe, now that Sir Winston has left 
active political office, that a grant of hon- 
orary U.S. citizenship to him would be a 
worthy and fully deserved gesture.” * * * 

Action by Congress authorizing President 
Kennedy to proclaim Sir Winston an honor- 
ary American citizen, is of course, essential. 
tt.. 

Mrs. BoLTON reintroduced her Joint res- 
olution in the House on the day the 88th 
Congress convened. Senator Youna in- 
tends to reintroduce his this week, but he 
will not be alone. Senator JENNINGS RaN- 
DOLPH, Democrat, of West Virginia, also will 
offer such a resolution, as he did last year. 

In the last session, Senators Frank 
Lavscue, Democrat, of Ohio, and ESTES Ke- 
FAUVER, Democrat, of Tennessee, joined in 
sponsoring the resolution. 

Senator RANDOLPH, commenting on a 
January 9 editorial in The Washington Post 
headed “Citizen Churchill,” which endorsed 
the idea of honorary American citizenship 
for the old British lion, said in a letter to 
this newspaper yesterday that the editorial 
was “an eloquent and moving tribute to one 
whose imprint on the pages of history will 
inspire and challenge uncounted future gen- 
erations.” 

The West Virginian recalled Sir Winston's 
role in World War ITI and said: 

“And yet, his heroism in war is only a 
small part of the bountiful legacy of Win- 
ston Churchill. We think of him today as 
an astitute political leader, an international 
statesman, philosopher, artist and learned 
man of letters. He Is revered as a man of 
peace.” 
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Senator RANDOLPH said that the praise 
given Churchill in the Post editorial would 
be “echoed in the minds and hearts of all 
our countrymen.” He said he would rein- 
troduce his resolution and press for its 
adoption. 

“May we soon bring to pass this mean- 
ingful recognition which tangibly expresses 
the heartfelt gratitude and affection, which 
the American people hold for Sir Winston 
Churchill,” he concluded. 

To judge from the Gallup poll, Senator 
RANDOLPH is not exaggerating when he 
writes of American admiration for Sir Win- 
ston. Over the years, Gallup's agents have 
asked a cross section of Americans to list 
the 10 men in the world they most admire. 

Year after year, beginning in 1957, the 
former British Prime Minister was second, 
topped only by President Dwight D, Eisen- 
hower. 

In a poll taken in December 1962, he was 
the third “most admired.” President Ken- 
nedy was first and General Eisenhower sec- 
ond. 

There must be many things Americans 
like about Sir Winston—his courage and 
stirring oratory in the war years, his bril- 
liance as a writer, his eloquently expressed 
affection for United States—but his wit 
certainly should not be overlooked. 

U.S. SENATE, 

Washington, D.C., September 5, 1962. 

Right Honorable Sir Wuovston 
CHURCHILL, 

London, England. 

Dran Sm Winston: On August 16, 1962, 
it was my privilege to introduce in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, legislation which 
would confer on you the ultimate recogni- 
tion of esteem and gratitude which the 
American people may officially offer—that of 
honorary U.S. citizenship. 

Believing that your life and works have 
ever been devoted to the cause of peace, as 
well as to brotherhood and cooperation 
between this Nation and the United King- 
dom, this proposed honor would have added 
significance as a further pledge of coopera- 
tive effort by both countries. Especially to- 
day, when the need for harmony and unity 
of action are of paramount importance, 
would such a pledge be meaningful. 

Having genuinely admired your contribu- 
tions in a variety of fields and unfailing 
courage in times of stress, I felt that you 
would not deem it inappropriate to include 
a copy of my remarks when introducing 
Senate Joint Resolution 218. 

With hope for the continued improvement 
of your health, lam 

Truly, 


The 


JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 


Lonvon, September 7, 1962. 
My Dear Szwaror: I am indeed obliged to 
you for your letter of September 5, and for 
the gracious and complimentary terms in 
which you refer tome. Pray accept my very 
good wishes, 
Yours very sincerely, 
WINSTON CHURCHILL, 


Civil Rights Legislation Likely in 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1963 
Mr. LINDSAY. Mr.Speaker, on March 
7 Roscoe Drummond wrote an excellent 
piece on civil rights and the prospects 
of civil rights legislation in this Congress. 
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With the permission of the House, Iam 
placing it in the Recorp. In so doing I 
should like to reiterate my request, made 
by letter to the distinguished chairman 
of the House Judiciary Committee, for 
early hearings on civil rights legislation. 

The article follows: 

CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION LIKELY IN 1963 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 

There is a fair-to-good prospect that 
strengthened civil rights legislation will be 
forthcoming at this session of Congress. 

A number of measures are before the House 
and Senate. They are nearly all aimed at 
two central goals—to protect the right of 
all citizens to vote and to put a little more 
speed into the deliberateness of public 
school Integration. 

The reason the prospect is fairly good is 
that both Republican and Democratic leaders 
are bidding for the initiative. Each side 
aims to be identified with some positive 
results. 

Since there is no danger that extremist 
legislation will be passed, this kind of party 
competition is all to the good. 

But Republican supporters of a 1963 civil 
rights bill cannot afford to alienate like- 
minded Democrats—and vice versa. Each 
side of the aisle will need all the backing 
from the other it can get or there will be no 
improvement in the protection of civil rights 
this year. If there are any political divi- 
dends to be made on this issue, they will 
come not from advocacy but from action— 
that is, from the evidence of which party 
gave more of its total votes in Congress to 
practical civil rights legislation. 

This is the best test of the relative dedi- 
cation and the relative capacity of each party 
to further these two objectives—the right 
to vote freely and to be free from public 
discrimination. 

At this stage the Republicans in the House, 
led by the minority members of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, are taking the lead in ad- 
vancing a comprehensive bill that aims to 
achieve the ends set out in President Ken- 
nedy’s message last week. At some points it 
goes further. This bill has already won the 
recorded support of 37 Republicans in the 


House. 

Democratic Senator THomas J. Dopp, Con- 
necticut, and Republican Senator JOHN 
SHERMAN Coorrr, Kentucky, are giving bi- 
partisan sponsorship to a bill providing 
Federal protection to all persons seeking to 
vote in any Federal election, 

Their bill, unlike the administration bill 
defeated last year and introduced again this 
year, respects the constitutional right of 
the States to establish voter qualifications. 
It provides strong measures to insure against 
discrimination in applying these qualifica- 
tions. Including Senators Cooper and Dopp 
it has already won the cosponsorship of 17 
Democrats and 11 Republicans. 

In addition, together with Republican 
Senators CLIFFORD CASE, 
THOMAS KUCHEL, 2 5 
Fonc, of Hawaii. Gorpon ALLOTT, of Colo- 
rado, KENNETH KEATING, and Jacon JAVITS 
of New York, and with an invitation to Demo- 
cratic colleagues to join him, Senator COOPER 
is proposing to put congressional authority 
behind better progress in public school inte- 
gration. He proposes that the Attorney 
General be given the same authority to 
initiate school desegration suits as he already 
possesses in voting rights cases under the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957. 

Hearings on these and other proposals 
begin soon. Support for effective protec- 
tion of civil rights is growing in Congress 
and will almost certainly bear fruit this 
year, 
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President Kennedy, whose personal com- 
mitment to the cause of civil rights is amply 
proved, gave a strong push to action in his 
eloquent and balanced message. 

After listing all the pragmatic reasons 
why race discrimination is harmful to the 
Nation—increasing, as it does, the costs of 
public welfare, crime, delinquency and dis- 
order—Mr,. Kennedy bespoke the moral con- 
viction of most Americans when he said 
simply: “Above all, it is wrong.” 

Those who seek to prevent the Federal 
Government from protecting the right to 
vote and from doing its part in this 
“wrong” never argue that there should be 
discrimination against the right to vote. 
They just don’t want anything adequate 
done about it because the right to vote is 
the most powerful means of securing all 
other rights. 


Distribution of Food Surpluses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, it is 
well known that Chairman Khrushchev 
has stated that the Communists would 
be present for the burial of our system, 
The statement is falling of its own 
weight as the Soviets and their Chinese 
counterparts fret and fume over the fail- 
ure of Communist agriculture to produce 
enough to feed their own people while 
the independent, free enterprise farm- 
ers have enough for our country and 
many of the starving peoples of the 
world. 

While we are sharing with the less 
fortunate peoples, there remain millions 
who are starving or suffering from mal- 
nutrition. The day is at hand when we 
can share our abundance. The day may 
not be far off when it will be essential. 
This is why many Americans have 
joined so wholeheartedly in the freedom- 
from-hunger campaign. I am proud 
that Mrs. Hartke is taking a lead in the 
preparation of the freedom-from-hunger 
world meeting in Washington in a few 
months. The dinner climaxing the 
planning session will be on March 21. 

Recently, the Catholic Rural Life 
magazine published an editorial bearing 
on these problems. It is interesting to 
note in the article, in addition to the 
vexing problem of worldwide hunger and 
malnutrition that there is also a food 
explosion. It is not confined to our 
country, but it is confined to the free 
world. This abundance is not a curse, 
buta blessing. The abundance amid the 


Red failures shows again that pride of ` 


ownership by the small, independent 
farmer produces food. 

I commend the comments of the Rey- 
erend Edward W. O'Rourke, editor of the 
Catholic Rural Life, to my colleagues as 
food for thought as well as thoughts for 
food. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that this editorial be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


March 7 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE FOOD EXPLOSION 


We read and hear much these days about 
the population explosion. We are led to be- 
lieve that the growth of the world’s popula- 
tion is so great that it must be checked by 
any and all means we can devise. The issue 
is presented in language full of alarming 
phrases. The human race is described as a 
cancer, growing in an uncontrolled manner. 
Sometimes we are compared to locusts 
rapidly destroying the world’s food supply. 

Let us take a careful look at the facts of 
the case. World food production is increas- 
ing more rapidly than world population. The 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations reports that during the past 
decade, world agricultural production in- 
creased at an average annual rate of about 
2.9 percent, while the average rate of popula- 
tion increase over this period has been about 
1.8 percent per year, 

There is no reason to believe that this 
trend will be reversed. Increase in popula- 
tion in the near future will be more than 
offset by expanded food production. Several 
methods for removing salt from sea water 
are being developed. They will soon be eco- 
nomical enough to permit desalinated water 
to be used for irrigation purposes. This will 
greatly increase food production in the Near 
East, northern Africa, and other areas where 
food deficits are now serious, 

‘The College of Agriculture at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska has solved the last problem 
standing in the way of hybridization of 
wheat. Hybrid wheat will probably yield 
sd percent more than open-pollinated vari- 
eties. 

An acre of ocean produces more food than 
an acre of fertile land. More than 70 percent 
of the earth’s surface is covered by water, 
yet we derive only 10 percent of the animal 
protein supply and probably not more than 
1 percent of the total food supply from the 
sea. 
In several nations where food production 
is now inadequate for the population, vast 
areas of fertile lands are not being tilled or 
are being poorly utilized. Striking examples 
of this are found in India and Brazil. At 
present, only one-tenth of the land surface 
of the earth is cultivated, Using only exist- 
ing methods ‘of farming, this amount could 
be doubled. Only 12 of the 300 known crop 
plants provide 90 percent of the world's food 
supply. Scientific research is needed to de- 
velop further uses of other plants. 

There is truly a food explosion in the 
world. The better developed nations al- 
ready feel its impact. Food surpluses are 
cumulating in the United States, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, Argentina, France, 
Denmark, and Ireland. This has resulted 
in lower income for farmers and large gov- 
ernmental expenditures for price support 
and production control programs. 

This food explosion is a great blessing. 
However, like all other explosions, it must 
be handled properly to avoid harmful effects. 
More developed nations should share their 
abundance and the causes of their abun- 
dance with the less developed nations. As 
these latter nations increase both agricul- 
tural and industrial production, new trade 
opportunities will open up. Obstacles to the 
flow of goods among nations must be re- 
moved. 

Let us, then, have less worry about the 
population explosion and better use of the 
blessings of the food explosion. Hunger and 
poverty stem, not from overpopulation, but 
from a failure to fully utilize the resources 
God has given us. 


1963 


Remarks of Vice President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, Chamber of Commerce Din- 
ner, Waco, Tex., Thursday, February 
21, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr.POAGE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following address by Vice 
President Jonnson at Waco, Tex., Thurs- 
day, February 21, 1563: 

REMARKS OF Vick PRESIDENT JOHNSON, CHAM- 

BER OF COMMERCE DINNER, Waco, TEX. 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1963 


Several weeks ago one of your Waco leaders 
called me long distance to inyite me to have 
dinner with him at this annual chamber of 
commerce banquet. Now I like the chamber 
of commerce. But I am very happy with 
Lady Bird’s food, and I began to tell him 
that my calendar was rather crowded. But 
he said, “Lyswpon, we have a special honor 
in mind for you if you can come.“ 

Needless to say, that put things In a dif- 
ferent light, 

I perked up when I heard that. 

He began explaining, We know that Texas 
has moved to the forefront of the space age, 
and we feel it would be appropriate this year 
for us to give credit where credit is due.“ 

I was really listening by then. 

My caller went on—‘We think it's time to 
recognize the Texan who has been out in 
front in space from the beginning—a man 
who has risen from a humble Texas back- 
ground to one of the most commanding po- 
sitions in the Nation.” 

I was all smiles by then—and thinking 
how good the food would taste in Waco. 
“Why didn’t you tell me what you had in 
mind from the beginning,” I said. “Natu- 
rally, I'll be there.” 

Then he said, “Why, thank you LYNDON. 
TU tell the board tomorrow that you have 
accepted and will be on hand for the honor 
of introducing that distinguished Texan, 
General Schriever.“ 

Now, you realize, of course, that is just 
who I thought he had in mind all along. 

So, I am here—and let me make it clear, I 
did not hike the last 50 miles. I told the 
President in 1960 I would go all the way with 
JFE—but, if it were all the same to him, I 
would prefer to ride. 

I am sure that you will agree that two of 
the finest things that ever happened to this 
part of our State have been Bon Poacr—and 
that great American, Tom Connally. But, 
historically, two of the greatest things to 
happen to this region of Texas have been 
these: First, the influx Into the fertile valleys 
of central Texas of the great migrations of 
hardy settlers of all nationalities who popu- 
lated the region in the 19th and early 20th 
centuries. 

The second most important thing is just 
beginning to happen—that is the space age. 

Your guest of honor tonight personifies 
both chapters of this history. As a very 
young boy, Bernie Schrlever was brought to 
this country and this State by his parents, 
Like so many others of the same origins, he 
has returned much to his adopted country— 
and Texas and America are richer for It. I 
would think that even the Baylorites and 
the ex-Longhorns could forgive him his 
Aggie days. 
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Before General Schriever speaks, let me 
say afew words to you. 

Many here remember the days when cotton 
was king, and these black lands were cot- 
ton’s empire, In recent years, some have 
been quick to say that this region is on the 
decline—that its future is behind it, Like 
the reports of Mark Twain's death, such 
gloomy views of central Texas are highly 
premature, 

Where once the future of this region lay 
at the edge of a plow, today, the future lies 
in the explorations out among the stars. 
Waco stands at the center of a vast new 
complex of space activities. As the tri- 
angle—Houston to San Antonio, and Fort 
Worth and Dallas—grows, Waco is destined 
to grow and prosper and fill an increasingly 
important role in the life and leadership of 
Texas and the Nation, 

The industrious people of Waco—led by 
the kind of community leaders and builders 
present tonight—are the kind of people 
America counts on to build a better future 
for themselves and their children. 

Our generations living today are greatly 
challenged. We live in a time of trial and a 
time of peril. But the revolution which be- 
gan on these shores 200 years ago is the 
revolution of independence and freedom 
which still is the greatest force in the world. 

Fifteen years ago all of Europe, all of the 
Middle East, all of Asia lay prostrate at the 
feet of the Red armies. There seemed to 
be nothing which could stand in the way of 
consolidation of the Communist empire 
from the Bering Straits to the Rock of 
Gibraltar and from the North Pole to the 
Cape of Good Hope. At that moment, the 
American people stood behind their Presi- 
dent—President Harry S. Truman—when he 
drew the line at Greece and Turkey and 
Tran. 

We drew the line at the edge of the Com- 
munist empire. We said to the aggressor, 
“This far and no farther.” Fifteen years 
have passed. That line has never been 
crossed. That frontier of freedom has never 
been breached. Today within the empire of 
communism, a great division and dissension 
has begun between the Russian Commu- 
nists and the Chinese Communists, While 
we stand firm, we can responsibly believe 
that the first stages of disintegration and 
deterioration of the Communist bloc have 


Men of little faith—men of little courage— 
men blinded by partisan ambition may cry 
out their prophecies of gloom and doom. 
But when we see the strength of Western 
Europe, when we see the commitment to 
freedom of the new nations of Africa, when 
we see the valiant stand of the freedom- 
loving people of Asia, when we see the cour- 
age of our friends south of the border, we 
cannot responsibly conclude other than that 
the tide of this century is running with us. 
Communism will not bury us and cannot 
bury freedom, 

The cause for which we stand—the cause 
to which we are committed—is opening the 
grave and rolling away the headstones where 
man's highest aspirations have too long been 
buried. Our side is the winning side and 
the knowledge of this should both make us 
all feel more secure in our homes tonight 
and give us new Incentives to support our 
country and its cause in the years ahead. 

This generation of Americans—llke all 
generations before us—is dedicated to 
peace. We want a world of peace in which 
Justice and freedom will be part of the lives 
of all mankind. That fact that the world 
is now at peace, the fact that freedom is 
now strong is due in no small measure to 
the vision, dedication, and determination of 
men like your guest tonight, who have done 
and are doing so much to keep the peace 


. w` 
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and make possible the building of a stronger, 
safer, and saner world. 


It is my privilege to introduce to you Gen. 
Bernard Schriever. 


Tribute to Dr. Philip Hauge Abelson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr, JACKSON. Mr. President, a dis- 
tinguished gentleman, born and reared 
in the State of Washington, has been 
named editor of Science, the official pub- 
lication of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Sciences. 

He is Dr. Philip Hauge Abelson, a na- 
tive of Tacoma, Wash., and a graduate 
of Washington State University. Dr. 
Abelson's contributions to our scientific 
awakening are many. He is codis- 
coverer of the element neptunium and 
a coinventor of the uranium isotope 
separation process that made the atom 
bomb possible. 

Dr. Abelson is a member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission's advisory commit- 
tee on peaceful uses of the atom, a mem- 
ber of the major working committee of 
the AEC, a consultant of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
and a member of the Government opera- 
tions committee of the National Academy 
of Sciences. 

As noted in an editorial published in 
the Tacoma News Tribune, Dr. Abelson 
has made substantial contributions to 
our national security that have not re- 
ceived sufficient attention of these legis- 
lative bodies. 

I ask that this editorial “Recognition 
for a Forgotten Man” be printed in the 
Record so that my colleagues can share 
in the pride of us of the State of Wash- 
ington for a favorite son. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RECOGNITION FOR A FORGOTTEN Man 

An illuminating article about one of the 
Nation's, if not the world’s, outstanding 
scientists appears in the magazine section 
of today’s News Tribune. He is Tacoma-born 
Dr. Philip Abelson, the new editor of Science, 
official publication of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, the 
world's largest general scientific society. 

Dr. Abelson was born here April 27, 1913. 
He was the son of Olai Abelson, an engincer 
for Tacoma City Light who helped design 
and build the powerplants for the city of 
Tucoma's two Cuchman dams. Philip at- 
tended Roosevelt school, where he completed 
eight grades in 614 years. He moved on to 
Franklin B. Gault school where he was & 
member of its first ninth grade, and then 
was a member of Gault's first class to enter 
Lincoln High School. At the time he 
was not quite 14 years of age, but already 
he was showing indications of the remarkable 
scientific career for which he was destined, 

Despite that predilection he found time 
for many of the pursults which are attractive 
to a normal boyhood. He played trombone 
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in the Lincoln orchestra, was active in the 
school’s Glider Club and during summer 
months worked for the city of Tacoma as 
a substitute surveyor. Later he received his 
first two science degrees at Washington State 
College and last year, after that institution 
had achieved university status, he returned 
there to receive its first Distinguished 
Alumnus Award. 

In the years which have lapsed since Philip 
Abelson departed Tacoma to embark upon 
his conspicuous career in the field of science, 
many additional honors have come his way. 
They are too numerous to enumerate here, 
but many of them are noted in his extensive 
listing in the 1962-63 edition of Who’s Who 
in America. 

Lamentable however by its absence is the 
fact that this does not include an adequate 
recognition by the Congress of the United 
States for what well may be the most re- 
markable of his scientific achievements. 
This is a report prepared by Dr. Abelson in 
March of 1946. He then was head of the 
Naval Research Laboratory's Special Research 
Section. This report made possible develop- 
ments which were an important contribution 
to the early success of the atomic bomb and 
subsequently provided the germ of the idea 
for today’s American atomic submarines. 

Unofficially Dr. Abelson's contribution has 
been noted to the extent that he has been 
described as the neglected man of our nuclear 
Navy. That, alas, is too little for a man who 
has done so much, It is high time Co 
take appropriate action to rectify the situa- 
tion. 


Congressional Staffs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, this 
year the issue of minority staffing has 
received more attention and discussion 
than ever before. Republican members 
are becoming increasingly aware of the 
injustice of the present circumstances. 
On February 23 the Washington Post 
published an editorial critical of Re- 
publican efforts. Congressman William 
B. Widnall has done much to clarify 
some of the distortions of the Post edi- 
torial. Under unanimous consent I in- 
clude this letter in the RECORD: 

CONGRESSIONAL STAFFS 

On February 23 you published an editorial 
chastising the Republican Party for asking 
for additional minority employees on congres- 
sional committee staffs. It appears to me 
this editorial overlooks two important points. 

First, there is an assumption implicit 
within the editorial that all staff positions 
can be equated somehow with nonpartisan 
appointment. There is no more reason to 
introduce this assumption into the area of 
committee staffing than there is to appoint 
all Cabinet and sub-Cabinet posts through 
civil service, The executive department, as 
well as the Legislative Reference Service set 
up by Congress, provide the great majority of 
factual material for congressional use, 
outside of committee investigations. The 
Legislative Counsel is available for aid in bill 
drafting. 

What is needed, particularly if you con- 
cede the Congress its proper role as the 
originator of laws and policy, is staf mem- 
bers with the knowledge and experience to 
interpret the facts into legislative proposals 
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according to the policy position of the polit- 
ical party in control. At the same time, if 
there is to be a responsible opposition, it 
must have access to staff personnel attuned 
to its political philosophy as well. 

No doubt there are exceptions. Clerical 
and secretarial staff people, for instance, al- 
though even here the designation of such 
personnel as minority or majority staff, how- 
ever chosen, creates an invaluable priority 
system in terms of their time and avail- 
ability. An additional exception would be 
staffs of a subcommittee such as the House 
Foreign Operations and Government Infor- 
mation Subcommittee. In certain instances 
special outside counsel brought in for in- 
vestigatory purposes would be appropriate. 

The second point overlooked is the simple 
matter of the present situation. Even as- 
suming a totally nonpartisan staff opera- 
tion was appropriate, what precisely is the 
minority party to do while waiting for a 
benevolent majority not only to increase the 
capacity of the opposition but decrease their 
own advantage as well? Some bal- 
ance must be obtained if only as a tempo- 
rary expedient. 

It is rather puzzling to me that the Wash- 
ington Post concerns itself with partisan 
appointments on the Hill which have some 
justification, and yet ignores the revelation 
of last week that henceforth patronage con- 
siderations will intrude into the summer 
job picture for high school and college stu- 
dents in the face of an existing nonpartisan 
personne! system—the civil service. 

WILIA B. WIDNALL, 
Representative, Seventh District, 
New Jersey. 


The Future of Manned Aircraft 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Future of Manned Air- 
craft,” written by J. S. Butz, Jr., techni- 
cal editor, Air Force/Space Digest, and 
published in the March 1963, issue of 
Air Force magazine. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE FUTURE oF MANNED AIRCRAFT 
(By J. 8. Butz, Jr.) 

For military tasks of all types, the United 
States is rapidly shifting its major reliance 
to missiles and away from high-performance 
aircraft. Defense Secretary Robert S. Mo- 
Namara's fiscal year 1964 budget presenta- 
tion offers no hope to brighten the clouded 
future of the strategic bomber, and it raises 
strong questions about the future accepta- 
bility of tactical aviation as presently con- 
ceived by the USAF. 

In the strategic field the situation is clear. 
The administration's justification of the 
budget is slanted to prepare the United 
States to accept a philosophy on nuclear 
stalemate. 

In Mr, MeNamara's words, “We are ap- 
proaching an era when it will be increas- 
ingly improbable that either side could de- 
stroy a sufficiently large portion of the 
other’s strategic nuclear force, either by sur- 
prise or otherwise, to preclude a devastating 
retaliatory blow. * * Therefore [there Is] 
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* * * a great mutual interest in seeing to it 
that they are never used.” 

To attain this stalemate posture, the Sec- 
retary says. we must concentrate our 
efforts on the kind of strategic offensive 
forces which will be able to ride out an all- 
out attack by nuclear-armed ICBM’s or sub- 
marine-launched missiles in sufficient 
strength to strike back decisively.” 

THE CASE AGAINST MANNED BOMBERS 


Clearly, manned bomber forces, even if 
dispersed and partially on airborne alert, do 
not fit into this new strategy. Mr. McNa- 
mara downgrades the bomber on two main 
counts. First, he says, “Manned bombers on 
the ground are quite vulnerable to surprise 
ballistic missile attack.” Second, the Sec- 
retary says that. the B-52 must be 
committed to its targets, if at all, early in 
the war because it would be vulnerable on 
the ground to missile attack, Common 
sense requires that we must not let our- 
selves be inflexibly locked in on such a 
matter.” 

Essentially the Congress is being asked to 
believe that by eliminating one of the three 
means of strategic attack presently available 
(bombers, ICBM’s, and Polaris missiles) the 
United States is increasing its flexibility 
and strengthening its deterrence. No men- 
tion is made of the position that manned 
strategic aircraft greatly enhance operational 
flexibility by allowing: recall of an attack; 
unmistakable displays of resolve, through 
stepped-up airborne alerts and large-scale 
maneuvers, such as were used in the Cuban 
crisis; wartime assessment of target damage; 
location and destruction of mobile targets; 
a close matching of the weapon to the target; 
and, when the occasion calls for it, the use 
of very-high-yield warheads. 

A strange timetable for reshaping the stra- 
tegic forces has been presented by Mr. 
McNamara to the Congress. The entire B-52 
force, all 14 wings, will be needed in service 
for at least 5 more years, through fiscal year 
1968, he says. This is at least 3 years after 
800 out of the planned 950 Minuteman 
ICBM’s are scheduled to be operational, 4 
years after the 108 scheduled Titans are in 
place. and around 2 years after the bulk of 
the Polaris submarines are commissioned. 

It is hard to believe that the big bombers 
will survive that long. Even if a large-scale 
retirement is not ordered, the aircraft are 
wearing out ahead of their time through 
heavy use in airborne alerts and the hard 
buffeting of low-level flights for which they 
were not initially designed. 

However, the most significant sign for the 
future of the strategic aircraft is the fact 
that no B-52 replacement is under develop- 
ment—or is even being considered for de- 
velopment. 

Mr. McNamara has tried to head off critics 
of his policy by explaining his position in 
great detail to the Congress and to carefully 
selected reporters. Still the matter may de- 
velop into a major public debate. 

On the technical side, Mr. McNamara’s 
conclusions as to missiles can be challenged 
on several accounts. On the crucial question 
of just how vulnerable are ICBM’s in silo 
emplacements the Secretary says, “Full 
hard ICBM sites can be destroyed but pos 
at great cost in terms of the number of 
weapons required to dig them out.” Appar- 
ently he believes that this will be true for 
some years after the phasing out of the 
manned strategic bomber and certainly 
beyond the next 5 years, to which the current 
DOD planning is addressed. 

Destroying hard emplacements primarily 
is a matter of increasing either warhead 
yield or guidance accuracy, or both, in the 
attacking weapon. On either score the fu- 
ture doesn't look too promising for an all- 
hard-site ICBM force. According to admin- 
istration announcements the Soviets signif- 


-icantly increased the yield-to-weight ratio 


of their nuclear weapons during their most 
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recent series of tests. And there is no reason 
to believe that further progress is not pos- 
sible. 

On the other score, there is widespread be- 
lief that missile accuracy can be increased 
dramatically in the next few years. In a 
state of the art versus time review of missile 
and space systems by H. H. Koelle, Director, 
Future Projects at NASA's Marshall Space 
Flight Center (Astronautics, November 
1962), Koelle reported that, For many years 
guidance accuracy was the limiting perform- 
ance factor, which led to requirements for 
high-yield warheads. But, through the ex- 
tension of presently available technology of 
sensors and terminal control, we can now 
see the achievement of a true hard target 
capability before 1970.“ 

If Mr. McNamare is wrong on this crucial 
point, then the case for an invulnerable, sec- 
ond-strike, stalemate posture begins to fall 
apart. 

Apart from budgeting and politics, the case 
against the manned aircraft rests on the ac- 
curacy and the power of the latest defensive 
weapons. If nuclear-armed antiaircraft sys- 
tems can destroy virtually all of any bomber 
force, regardless of its size and regardless of 
its speed of attack, the bomber becomes a 
highly unattractive offensive system. 

However, in testing the validity of the 
premise of complete defensive superiority, 
it is well to start with Mr. McNamara‘s own 
starting point. He cautions that global nu- 
clear war is “a vast unknown.” But as this 
nuclear enigma is debated, it seems that 
manned aircraft are getting much the worst 
of the suppositions; 

For instance, the first step In any airtight 
air defense is to use very large warheads in 
the defense. Weapons in the size range of 
the last Soviet tests when detonated at high 
altitude can damage aircraft and fatally 
irradiate crews at distances up to several 
hundred miles and over tens of thousands to 
hundreds of thousands of square miles. The 
Soviets, with relatively few rockets equipped 
with these weapons, could make the Arctic a 
very dangerous place for SAC, Such area 
coverage would be a potent first phase in the 
defense. Closer in, interceptors would ma- 
neuver against the bombers, firing small 
atomic weapons. The third and final phase 
would be ground-launched missiles, which 
are being steadily improved. 

Potent as this arrangement sounds, SAC 
commanders believe that tactical maneuver 
and ingenuity, coupled with electronic 
countermeasures, decoy missiles, and pene- 
tration aids of several types, can be com- 
bined to outwit this defense in a determined 
attack. This opinion is strengthened con- 
siderably when one remembers that the vital 
nerves of the defense are a radar net not un- 
like our civil air traffic control system. Such 
a system is extremely vulnerable to attack. 

The point here, however, is that no modern 
Offensive system, manned or unmanned, is 
immune to extremely potent counteraction. 
There is grave doubt about the “relative in- 
vulnerability” of the ICBM in its silo. Also 
technical authorities belleve that an ICBM 
interception system will become practical. 

And when the use of very large area weap- 
ons is discussed, the Polaris system can be 
examined in the proper light. The same 
basic, yery high yield weapons that threaten 
the manned bomber over the Arctic also 
threaten the Polaris submarine. Multimega- 
ton depth charges, if you will, lobbed over 
relatively short ranges from the Russian 
mainiand can clear immense areas of the 
ocean. This enemy capability forces on the 
Polaris the same requirements for timely ac- 
tion and tactical ingenuity that SAC must 
satisfy. There just aren’t any cheap or easy 
answers. 
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Keep the Flame of Freedom Burning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS, Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague, the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Monacan], who has taken a 
vigorous role in the study of the plight 
of captive nations under Communist 
domination, was a speaker at a dinner 
February 14, 1963, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York. The dinner was 
sponsored by the American-Bulgarian 
League honoring the Free Europe Com- 
mittee and Radio Free Europe. With 
permission to extend my remarks at this 
point, I include the text of Mr. 
Mownacan’s speech: 

SPEECH OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN S. MONAGAN, 
DEMOCRAT OF CONNECTICUT, AT WALDORF- 
ASTORIA Hore, New Yor Crry, at DIN- 
NER SPONSORED BY AMERICAN-BULGARIAN 
LEAGUE HONORING THE Fare EUROPE COM- 
MITTEE AND RADIO FREE EUROPE 


I am honored to have this opportunity to 
talk with a group of people who by birth, 
nationality, background, or human spmpathy 
are interested in the fate and future of the 
hapless and historic people of the great coun- 
try of Bulgaris. : 

Iam also pleased to join in this ceremonial 
which does honor to Radio Free and 
the Free Europe Committee. I have just 
returned from a trip behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and I know the importance and the po- 
tential of the work done by this committee 
and this service. 

Unfortunately, in this world of feeble 
human beings, power often bulks larger than 
principle and fate too often seems to be on 
the side of the big battalions. It is also re- 
grettably true that even the most worthy 
cries of the oppressed and the downtrodden 
with the passage of time frequently seem to 
lose urgency to the average citizen and even 
to the average nation in spite of honest 
sympathy and good will. - 

That is why it is so important for inter- 
ested citizens to meet regularly in order to 
refresh the recollection of the people of our 
country and of the world with a repetition 
of the facts of the Communist takeover of 
central Europe and to recall to their sym- 
pathies the present tragic and persistent 
condition of the friendly and downtrodden 
men and women of the captive nations. 

It is frequently said that time heals all 
things and with the passage of the months 
and years there is a danger that the world 
will become complacent about the fate of 
these brothers behind the Communist border 
and that the rough edge of their tragedy 
will become smooth in our memories through 
forgetfulness. 

This, my friends, must never be. Self- 
determination and freedom are not mere 
catchwords to be bandied about without 
thought or consideration, They are living 
principles upon which our Nation and as- 
sociations of freemen everywhere are based. 
They are as valid today as they were when 
enunciated in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence and their appeal to the victims of 
tyranny is stronger today than ever because 
these unfortunate human beings have 
greater cause than ever to understand their 
soundness and the need for their realization 
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if the common aspirations of these impris- 
oned populations are to be realized. 

And let there be no question about the 
fact that these peoples are imprisoned and 
that these nations are rightly termed 
captive nations, 

I have seen the obscene wall in Berlin. I 
have secn the barbed wire, the watchtowers, 
the guards, the automatic rifles, and the dogs 
at the boundary between free Austria and 
captive Czechoslovakia. 

We know that these barriers have been 
erected to prevent the wholesale desertions 
that would occur and have occurred through 
the departure of eager fugitives from the 
blessings of the Communist system. 

These regimes were not fully chosen by 
the people. They were imposed by force 
and have been maintained in the same fash- 
ion. In Hungary and even recently in Rus- 
sia, itself, the Communist overlords have 
demonstrated that they will not shrink from 
using the ultimate force in order to main- 
tain. their control. 

This reality of the willingness to use force 
is the ultimate and basic fact of life in the 
guardhoute state. 

Bulgaria has been the tragic victim of this 
imposition of forced control. Through mis- 
taken reliance upon Russian assurances of 
free elections, the Communists were per- 
mitted to take control, and this control— 
in the now well-known pattern of Commu- 
nist conduct—has never been relinquished. 

Iam sorry to say that American credulity 
and innocence were substantial factors in 
this takeover. 

Partly for this reason, but particularly be- 
cause we are the most powerful guardians 
of the liberties of the world, do I feel that 
the United States has an obligation to work 
for the restoration of freedom and self- 
determination to Bulgaria and other similar 
nations. 

It is true that we cannot take up arms 
for this purpose, but there are many meas- 
ures, short of war, which we can legitimately 
take to achieve this end. 

During the recent hearings of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs on the Captive 
Nations which I was privileged to conduct, 
some of these measures were emphasized and 
recommended to the executive branch. 

First of all, we must keep this question 
of the seized countries alive. We must take 
every opportunity in the United Nations and 
in other forums to emphasize that this prob- 
lem remains unsettled, but that it should 
be settled in accordance with the principles 
of the United Nations. 

' We must seize this and other opportuni- 
ties to put pressure on the Russians. They 
do the same to us at every opportunity. Why 
should we be so punctilious? 

We should not be dissuaded by the lack 
of enthusiasm of some of our allies. The 
fact remains that the fate of human 
brothers is at stake and we must never 
admit that we can become bored or rest- 
less at the repetition of claims for free- 
dom and self-expression. 

We must also do everything to keep the 
hopes of the captive peoples alive. 

They have fought the good fight. They 
have remained steadfast. They -have re- 
sisted both force and blandishments, Our 
expression of support will encourage them 
to hold out further toward the day of the 
inevitable victory. 

As our committee recommended, our Gov- 
ernment should step up the use of our in- 
rormational media—to proclaim our support 
to the world. 

This recommendation has a particular ap- 
plication to the Voice of America and Radio 
Free Europe. It is not only the volume of 
broadcasts which should be increased, but 
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also the force and the scope of these broad- 
casts—both in electric power and in political 
content. After all, this is a war that we are 
fighting. 

Either we mean what we say and we do 
support the people of Bulgaria and we turn 
our support into definite actions or we bow 
to tyranny, change our policy, and permit 
these good and loyal friends to sink beyond 
redemption into the Communist quagmire. 

I believe that we do mean what we say; 
that we do support the people of the captive 
nations and that we are gradually realizing 
more clearly the folly of attempting to deal 
on principle with a Communist regime. 

I believe that our support will increase 
and grow and I am convinced that this sup- 
port and the natural instinct of the captive 
peoples for freedom and self-improvement 
Will sap the strength of the sterile Leninist 
creed and will bring a new birth of freedom 
to the people of central Europe. 


The Birth of the Farm 3 Events 
30 Years Ago Recalled, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, this 
March 8 is a significant date for Ameri- 
can agriculture and, indeed, for the Na- 
tion. It is the 30th anniversary of the 
day that President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt sent out the call for farm leaders 
to meet in Washington for the purpose 
of developing a farm program aimed at 
saving and rescuing our farm people 
from bankruptcy, suffering, and despair. 

The great depression fell upon and 
ravished agriculture earlier and with 
greater brutality than any other major 
segment of our economy. 

President Roosevelt acted swiftly in 
the first 100 days of his New Deal ad- 
ministration to rectify the situation. 
The Farm Act of 1933 was drafted, de- 
bated, and enacted with a determination 
and swiftness seldom matched in the 
democratic way of government. The 
Brookings study, “Three Years of the 
AAA,” reports that in the emergency 
legislative program of the New Deal, it 
stood second only to measures to stem 
the flood of disaster which had swept 
over our banking institutions. 

As we all are aware, this act of 1933 
founded the Nation's farm program and 
was the forerunner of a golden era for 
agriculture. 

Indeed, it was the beginning of agri- 
culture’s rise from the great depression 
to a place of parity and equal economic 
stature with labor, industry, and busi- 
ness. 

The story of agriculture’s golden years 
is an account of the 20-year triumph of 
the parity principle, 1933 through 1952. 

Farm income multiplied sixfold, seven- 
fold, or eightfold in those two decades. 
For the 11 consecutive years prior to 
1953, the average prices paid to farmers 
were at or above 100 percent of parity. 
Rural people became able to buy the 
conveniences and comforts hitherto 
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available only to our citizens in the cities. 
The blessings of electricity were taken 
to the rural areals. Farmers become fi- 
nancially able to mechanize their farms 
and to apply new sciences, to bring the 
blessings of food abundance at low cost 
to the consumers of the Nation. With 
the means to do it, farmers devoted their 
energies to the restoration and conser- 
vation of the Nation’s most precious re- 
source, the soil. Prosperity on the farms 
created greater markets for industries 
in the cities, made jobs, and kept factory 
wheels turning. 

The output per farmworker has 
more than doubled, so that today it takes 
fewer than one-half the man-hours of 
work to produce the Nation's food needs 
than it did in 1940. This new efficiency 
in agriculture has made available to 
American families more and better food, 
for an expenditure of a smaller percent- 
age of their total income than in any 
other place in the world. 

This all has happened since 1933 when 
the farm program was first enacted. 

But, Mr. Speaker, for the last decade, 
this farm program has been under 
severe attack. I cannot understand it. 
Many of our city friends have been 
misinformed and prejudiced against 
farmers. Farmers are divided against 
themselves. Their program has been 
weakened. 

Today the farm program is in danger 
of collapse. I am wondering how long we 
may have the strength in Congress to 
maintain a farm program at all. Should 
this farm program collapse, the conse- 
quences would be devastating to the 
whole economy. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I think it is 
fitting that we review some of the events 
attending the birth of this program, 30 
years ago. It was then that the Nation 
first assumed a real responsibility for a 
parity position of agriculture with other 
great segments of our economy. 

There follows a summary of such 
events: 

March 4, 1933: President Roosevelt was 
inaugurated. 

March 5: He called a session of 
Congress, for March 9, to act on the banking 
emergency. Action on the banking emer- 
gency was immediate, with legislation passed 
on the first day of the session. 

March 8: Secretary Wallace and Assistant 
Rex Tugwell, urged President Roosevelt to 
ask Congress to take action on agricultural 
legislation. The President agreed, and di- 
rected Secretary Wallace to call a farm lead- 
ers’ conference. 

March 10: Farm leaders (50) met in 
Washington to formulate their recommenda- 
tions to meet the national emergency in 
agriculture. Attending were Edward A. 
O'Neal, president, American Farm Bureau 
Federation; Charles F. Hearst, vice president 
of American Farm Bureau Federation and 
chairman of the legislative committee, and 
president of Iowa Farm Bureau Federation; 
M. S. Winder, executive secretary and Chest- 
er H. Gray, legislative director; Earl C. Smith, 
president, Illinois Agricultural Association; 
O. R. White, president, New York State Farm 
Bureau Federation; W. H. Settle, president, 
Indiana Farm Bureau Federation; R. W. 
Blackburn, president, California Farm Bu- 
reau Federation; L. J. Taber, master, Na- 
tional Grange; Fred Brenckman, Washing- 
ton representative; C. E. Huff, president, 
Farmers’ National Grain Corp.; and M. W. 
Thatcher, Washington representative; U. B. 
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Blaylock, president, American Cotton Co- 
operative Association; WR. 
Lambertson, Kansas, representing National 
Farmers’ Union; Charles E. Ewing, president, 
National Livestock Marketing Association; 
Ralph Snyder, chairman, Committee of Na- 
tional Farm Organizations, and others, 

As a result of their deliberations, they 
agreed on the first day to recommendations 
which asked that broad powers be conferred 
upon the Secretary of Agriculture to cope 
with the emergency. > 

March 11: A committee from the group 
of 50 called on the President with the pro- 
posal that broad emergency powers be rec- 
ommended to Congress. The recommenda- 
tions were signed by the special committee 
consisting of W. R. Ronald, chairman, 
editor, Evening Republican, Mitchell, 
S. Dak.; Charles Ewing; U. B. Blaylock; Clif- 
ford Gregory, editor, Prairie Farmer, Chi- 
cago; C. W. Holman, National Cooperative 
Milk Producers Federation, Washington, 
D.C.; L. J. Taber; C. E. Huff; E. A. O'Neal; 
Ralph Snyder; Congressman W. P. Lambert- 
son. (M. S. Winder, secretary; Fred Lee, legal 
adviser; M. Exekiel, economic adviser, also 
signed the report.) President Roosevelt di- 
rected USDA to prepare the text of such 
legislation. 

March 16: Draft sent to Congress. Message 
asked for quick action on a farm relief bill, 
(In the main, the bill followed the recom- 
mendations submitted by organized agricul- 
ture.) It said: “I tell you frankly that it 
is a new and untrod path, but I tell you with 
equal frankness that an unprecedented con- 
dition calls for the trial of new means to 
rescue agriculture. If a fair administrative 
trial of it is made and it does not produce 
the hoped-for results, I shall be the first to 
acknowledge it and advise you.” Farm legis- 
lation was the sixth major piece of legisla- 
tion passed in the first hundred days, of 
the emergency session, but not passed with- 
out debate and testimony. 

May 12: President signed the Agriculture 
Adjustment Act of 1933. 

During the period while farm legislation 
was being debated, the farm depression 
deepened, Attention was focused on spo- 
radic outbreaks of violence which resulted in 
the declaration of martial law in a number 
of farm areas and on the threat of a nation- 
wide farm strike. Congress was confronted 
with the facts that realized net income of 
farm operators in 1932 was less than one- 
third of what it had been in 1929 and that 
farm prices had fallen more than 50 percent 
while the prices of things farmers had to 
buy had declined only 32 percent. Thus 
farmers were caught in a serious squeeze 
between the prices they received and the 
prices they had to pay and they were bur- 
dened with inflexible mortgage payments on 
lands purchased at inflated prices. Farms 
for which they had spent life savings were 
being sold for debts and taxes. In Iowa, for 
example, one out of every nine farms had 
been sold one or more times by sheriff in the 
period 1921-32 and over 52 percent of all 
foreclosures between 1920 and 1932 had 
resulted in deficiency judgments. 

The board of directors of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, called into special 
session at Chicago, sent the President a tele- 
gram on March 8 urging that he recommend 
immediate action to Congress on the restora- 
tion of price parity, monetary reform, guar- 
antee of new deposits of all banks, and relief 
for distressed mortgage indebtedness, 

The National Farmers Union and the Na- 
tional Farm Holiday had been urging a mort- 
gage moratorium and guaranteed cost of 
production. The National Grange had en- 
dorsed an export debenture form of farm 
relief. All three had backed a domestic 
allotment bill which had failed to pass the 
Senate during the preceding session of the 
“lame duck” Congress. 
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Representatives of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, the National Parmers Union, 
and the National Grange were among the 50 
farm en who arrived in Washington 
on March 10, 1933, for the farm leaders’ con- 
ference. An agreement was reached on the 
need for broad emergency powers which 
would include authority for using most of 
the methods previously proposed. On March 
11, a committee from the group of 50 called 
on the President with the proposal that such 
broad emergency powers be recommended to 


ess. 

(Above taken from ERS centennial study.) 

The economic situation leading up to pas- 
sage of the Agricultural Adjustment Act had 
` resulted in severe disparity between prices of 
farm products and other products. By Feb- 
ruary 1933, the exchange value of farm prod- 
ucts for industrial goods had fallen to 50 per- 
cent of the prewar average. The exchange 
value for taxes and credit was even less. 

The disparity was present in the price of 
every farm product. It was most severe in 
the export commodities, such as cotton, 
wheat, tobacco, and rice, where the disappear- 
ance of severe contraction of export demand 
had bulit up great excess stocks of the com- 
modities. It was also marked in hogs and 
hog products, the reduced export outlets for 
which had forced increased qualities into 


ministration report.) 

To restore farm purchasing power of agri- 
cultural commodities to the prewar 1909-14 
level, the Secretary of ture was au- 
thorized to secure voluntary reduction of the 
acreage in basic crops through agreements 
with producers and by using direct payments 
for participation in acreage control programs; 
to regulate marketing through voluntary 
agreements among processors and distribu- 
tors; to license processors, association of pro- 
ducers, and others handling agricultural 
commodities to eliminate unfair practices or 
charges; to determine the necessity for and 
the rate of processing taxes; and to use the 
proceeds of taxes and appropriated funds for 
the cost of adjustment operations, for the 
expansion of markets, and for the removal of 
agricultural surpluses. Wheat, cotton, field 
corn, hogs, rice, tobacco, and milk and its 
products were designated as basic commodi- 
ties. (This was later expanded.) ; 

The broad and flexible powers granted by 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act emphasized 
production adjustment but also provided 
authority for carrying out two-price pro- 
grams similar to the McNary-Haugen and 
export debenture plans. Authority to guar- 
antee cost of production, sponsored by the 
National Farmers Union, had been added as 
an amendment to the bill in the Senate but 
had been eliminated before its enactment. 

George N. Peek, who had been an origi- 
nator of the McNary-Haugen plan and had 
led the fight for its adoption, was designated 
as the first Administrator of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration. He re- 
mained in this position from May 13, 1933, 
until December 15, 1933, when he accepted 
the position of Special Adviser to the Presi- 
dent on Foreign trade. 

AL L, Wilson, head of Wheat Section in the 

Division of Production, had supported the 
McNary-Haugen plan but had turned from 
it to play a major role in the development 
of the domestic allotment plan from which 
the production control program evolved. 

Chester Davis headed up the Division of 
Production under Peek, and succeeded him 
as Administrator, effective December 16, 1933. 

(Above is taken from ch, 8, “The First 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration,” 
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centennial study, of ERS historical research 
secretary, Agricultural History Branch.) 

Peek was reluctant to use production con- 
trol, but it was chosen by Secretary Wallace 
and President Roosevelt as the major method 
to be used in the drive to raise farm pur- 
chasing power. Peek had made it clear that 
he considered marketing agreements, with 
the diversion of surpluses into export or 
other channels, as the most important, if 
not the only sound method to be used in 
raising farm prices. Davis agreed with Wal- 
lace that production control should receive 
major emphasis. Others who had fought 
for the McNary-Haughen plan were now con- 
vinced that production control was neces- 
sary. 

The increasing pressure of the agricultural 
crisis and the fact that the act was passed 
after the crop-planting season had 
impelled the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration to proceed with the greatest 
possible speed. Emphasis was placed on pro- 
duction control for the basic commodities, 
but Government purchases, commodity 
loans, and marketing agreements were also 
used to provide more immediate relief and 
to supplement production restriction for 
some basic commodities. Marketing agree- 
ments, supplemented at times by Govern- 
ment purchases, were used for dairy prod- 
ucts and for nonbasic commodities. Funds 
and authority provided by legislation for 
general emergency relief and recovery were 
used in addition to those authorized by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act in the drive 
to raise farm purchasing power. 

Farmers enjoyed a striking increase in 
farm income during the period the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act was in effect. Farm 
income in 1935 had increased by more than 
50 percent over farm income during 1932. 
Rental and benefit payments contributed 
about 25 percent of the amount by which 
the average cash farm income in the period 
1933-35 exceeded the average cash farm in- 
come in 1932. The payments not only in- 
created farm income but helped to even it 
out among regions and commodities serving 
as a kind of insurance for farmers in drought 
areas. 

Since the chief function of the payments 
was to serve as “a mainspring to the adjust- 
ment of production,” an evaluation of the 
agricultural adjustment program's success 
would need to consider its effect on produc- 
tion and prices. Farm prices of major com- 
modities advanced markedly but it is impos- 
sible to separate the effect of the program 
from the effects of the drought and to meas- 
ure other complex factors such as the effect 
of processing taxes on prices received by 
farmers. It is also impossible to measure 
the effect of the adjustment program on 
business recovery. Economists have at- 
tempted to make estimates but there was 
and is no agreement on the contributions 
of the to increase farm prices and 
income or on the effect of the program on 
consumer prices. 

Irrespective of disagreement on contribu- 
tions of the program, there has been general 
agreement on the need for Government ac- 
tion to assist farmers during the unprece- 
dented economic crisis of the early 193078. 
Modifications haye been made in later pro- 
grams of crop adjustment and in the com- 
mittee system of administration but the 
basic ideas of agricultural adjustment which 
were enacted into law in 1933 have survived 
periods of drought, of inflation, of war, of 
reconversion from war, and of changes in 
political party leadership in both the Con- 
gress and executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

(From ERS centennial study.) 
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Proposed Expansion of Food Stamp 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD V. LONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in his farm message, President 
Kennedy has proposed shifting the 
major emphasis of assistance to the 
needy from so-called direct distribu- 
tion of the food items themselves to ex- 
pansion of the food stamp program, 
thereby bringing a greater proportion of 
this assistance within regular commer- 
cial channels. 

As pointed out in a recent editorial in 
the Southeast Missourian, a daily news- 
paper published at Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
there are a good many potential benefits 
in such arrangements. 

I believe the editorial would be of in- 
terest to our colleagues of both Houses, 
and ask therefore, unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorb. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Southeast Missourian, Feb. 16, 
1963] 
BIGGER ROLE FOR Foop STAMPS 

Persistent unemployment in excess of 5 
percent of the work force affects this coun- 
try in many ways. It should occasion no 
surprise that grants of food to persons on 
public assistance rolls reached an alltime 
high last year. 

Some 7.4 million persons got food under 
so-called direct distribution programs. If 
food for charitable institutions and school 
lunch be included, more than 2 
ae pounds of it were handed out in 
1 š 

With some prospect that further enlarge- 
ments of food assistance may be called for, 
the Kennedy administration appears con- 
cerned at the amount of food distribution 
now taking place outside regular commercial 
channels. 

Consequently, in President Kennedy's 1963 
farm message, he proposes to shift a sub- 
stantial part of this distribution to the food 
stamp program. 

Up to now this has been a limited experi- 
ment effort—begun in 1961—under which 
needy persons are issued stamps which they 
can use for food purchases at local stores. 

Administration spokesmen pronounced 
this plan a success in such places as West 
Virginia where it has been tried. The new 
proposal would not wholly replace the direct 
distribution of food by Government agencies, 
but would do so in all areas where it is con- 
sidered feasible. 

Expansion of the food stamp plan would 
seem to have an automatic appeal for all 
those who think it a mistake for the Fed- 
eral Government to be in the food dis- 
tribution business on a large and growing 
scale. Food retailers evidently would feel 
benefit if this program is approved. 

Present direct distribution involves food 
valued at around $365 million in a year's 
time. The President says the costs of 
switching to the food stamp plan in many 
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sectors will be largely offset by saving in 
direct distribution. Chances are, however, 
that the offset will not be complete. 

Even if it is not, however, many in the 
food field may conclude that some addi- 
tional cost would not be too high a price 
to pay for reducing sharply the Govern- 
ment’s own food operations, 

A shift to greater reliance on food stamps 
may get new impetus also from some recent 
reports that certain private food handlers 
are reaping excessive profits from handling 
the Government food packages which are 
too bulky for needy persons to carry home. 

All in all, the proposal to turn far more 
Federal food assistance into private channels 
through use of food stamps seems a desir- 
able chan, g always that the in- 
evitable redtape costs can be held to a tight 
minimum, 


Peaceful Enrollment of Harvey Gantt at 
Clemson College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
orp, I wish to include an editorial taken 
from the Publishers’ Auxiliary, under 
date of February 23, 1963. 

The editorial commends the newspa- 
pers of South Carolina for paving the 
way for peaceful handling of the enroll- 
ment of a Negro, Harvey Gantt, at Clem- 
son College. The editorial points out 
. specifically the roll of the Anderson In- 
dependent and Daily Mail, whose pub- 
lisher is Wilton E. Hall. Anderson is 
located just 17 miles from Clemson Col- 
lege and Mr. Hall’s newspapers service 
that area. The people of South Carolina 
are proud of the position taken by their 
Governor, other elected officials of our 
State, Dr. Robert Edwards, president of 
Clemson College, and other heads of our 
educational institutions, and our news- 
papers, in this most delicate situation. 

The editorial follows: 

SEVENTEEN Mines From CLEMSON, A PAPER 
ACCEPTS A LEADERSHIP 

A local crisis invariably demands participa- 
tion from s newspaper and success or failure 
of an area in dealing with the crisis often 
reflects the attitude of its papers. No at- 
titude at all” generally rates as the worst 
sort of participation. 

In paving the way for peaceful handling 
of the enrollment of a Negro, Harvey Gantt, 
at Clemson College. South Carolina’s news- 
papers have been generally credited with 
avoiding what might have been a crisis with 
a violent and tragic ending. 

To Publisher Wilton E. Hall of the Ander- 
son Independent and the Daily Mail—closest 

pers to Clemson—fell the task of deciding 


the attitude that would be most generally- 


ed as the prevailing one in the area. 
Without hesitation the Anderson papers— 
with a combined circulation of 60,430—took 
a leadership in urging that peace and dignity 
be preserved at Clemson. 

The editorials that appeared in the papers 
were so widely accepted as contributing to 
the outcome of peaceful integration that 
they were repeated internationally by the 
US. Information Service. 
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Yet despite their leadership in helping 


have not in fact 
softened their longtime editorial stand for 
“equal but separate” facilities, 

“A majority of papers in South Carolina 
are undoubtedly in favor of segregation,” 
Publisher Hall told the Publishers’ Auxillary 
this week. Nevertheless, the prevailing at- 
titude of this State's newspapere—both 
weeklies and dailies—was that peace and 
dignity be maintained during the crisis at 
Clemson.” 

From the first, the Independent predicted 
that peace would be maintained at the 
college. 

“The vast majority of Clemson's students 
are determined that the college’s good name 
and that of the Palmetto State shall not be 
smeared across the Nation in connection with 
the kind of outbreaks that occurred at the 
University of Mississippi,” the Independent 
said in an editorial. “They are keeping their 
eyes on the ball—which is that they are at 
Clemson to further their education.” 

In addition to an almost solid front for 
comonsense maintained by the State's press, 
Mr. Hall feels that good leadership by State 
officials, particularly Gov. Donald S. Rus- 
sell, was instrumental in avoiding violence. 

When the Governor announced that the 
State would meet the issue without violence 
or disorder, the Independent halled the state- 
ment as one of “genuine statesmanship re- 
flecting the overwhelming sentiment of the 
people of South Carolina.” 

Apparently the paper's summation of the 
people's sentiment has been proven by the 
response to its editorial stand on Harvey 
Gantt's admission to the college. 

To date not one letter of criticism has 
been received by the paper and Publisher 
Hall boasts with a gleam in his eye that 
so far no one has even threatened to punch 
him in the jaw. No one has canceled a 
subscription, smashed a window, or stopped 
advertising. 

Nor, to the publisher’s knowledge, has 
there been any disorder at Clemson College, 
whose campus is 17 miles from the Inde- 
pendent's office. “We withdrew all reporters 
and photographers following Gantt's enroll- 
ment,” Mr. Hall told the auxiliary. “Our 
paper's attitude has been that Mr. Gantt is 
just another student at the college and 
we've given him no further publicity. 

“We'd like to see the southern viewpoint 
maintained. In the past we've always sup- 
ported segregation and urged equal but 
separate facilities,” the publisher refiects, 
a bit wistfully. “My grandfathers on both 
sides of the famtiy were Confederate cap- 
tains, but the Civil War has been over a long 
time and this had to come.” 

South Carolina’s newspapers, large and 
small, urged thelr readers to cooperate in 
preserving law and peace, Mr. Hall says, and 
as & result what could have been a tragedy 
was averted. 


West Virginia Continues as a Significant 
Oil-Producing State—Rich Potential 
Attracts Interest cf Large Firms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
petroleum industry in West Virginia is 


an old and established one, and for many 


« 
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years has brought livelihood and con- 
venience to the inhabitants of the Moun- 
tain State. As early as 1810 oil was col- 
lected from the sands at the mouth of 
the Hughes and Little Kanawha Rivers, 
and sold for use in medicines. In 1860 
the first oilfield was developed and the 
first well drilled, at Burning Springs, in 
Wirt County. 

After a brief lull following the Civil 
War the industry gained impetus from 
the advance of scientific research in the 
uses of oil, until, by 1889, West Virginia 
wells reached an annual output of 16 
million barrels, 

And, not only is West Virginia a vast 
repository of the sought for “black gold” 
but the quality of its product is unusual- 
ly high. Petroleum from wells in the 
Appalachian Range consistently brings 
higher market prices than that produced 
in many other areas. 

West Virginians are proud of their his- 
tory as leaders in the search for this 
vitally needed natural commodity— 
proud that natives of our State have 
been among the pioneers in bringing 
forth the world’s untapped potentials, 
in other States than our own and in 
other countries of the earth. 

The late Michael L. Benedum, to name 
but one, was among the most successful 
of all wildcat drillers, and a man whose 
intense dedication and keen insight 
brought unparalleled success in the 
search for oil. Often, his perseverance 
and tenacity would impel him to carry on 
after others had quit. It was this unwill- 
ingness to accept defeat that raised “the 
great wildcatter” to a position of prom- 
inence. Whether prospecting in the 
jungles of the Philippines, or opening the 
huge Rumanian oil fields of Ploseti, 
Mike Benedum was a credit to his native 
West Virginia, and to the United States: 
Today he leaves behind the Claude 
Worthington Benedum Foundation, a 
philanthropic organization which is 
active in the field of granting student 
scholarships and loans, and in fostering 
worthwhile projects of educational and 
community value. His nephew, Paul 
Benedum, an oil and gas executive and 
also a native of West Virginia, is presi- 
dent of the foundation. 

And, Mr. President, it is heartening to 
note that West Virginia continues as a 
significant source of petroleum and 
natural gas, A recent report by the West 
Virginia Chamber of Commerce indicates 
that 1962 production of oil reached 3,- 
453,000 barrels, and that natural gas pro- 
duced was 204 billion cubic feet—both 
figures showing substantial increases 
over similar totals for the previous year. 

Large petroleum companies are aware 
of the potential which still lies in the 
recesses of the earth beneath West Vir- 
ginia soil. The Charleston, W. Va., 
Sunday Gazette-Mail reported on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1963, that— 

All of the big oll companies are said to 
be exploring or actively drilling in the State. 
Among them are the huge Humble, Tide- 
water, Shell, Phillips, Mobil, Sun, and Kerr- 
McGee (with which the late Senator Robert 
Kerr, of Oklahoma, was associated) com- 
panies. These are in addition to the South 
Penn Ol! Co. and other firms long established 
in the State. 
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The search for oil and other natural 
resources of the earth is an unending 
process, and West Virginians are happy 
that their beautiful and beloved State 
has been blessed by the Creator with 
such a wealth of these precious raw 
materials. 

I request that the unique news release 
of February 25, 1963, issued by the Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co., be printed in the 
appendix to the Recorp; also the 
article “West Virginia Oil Lures Horde 
of Producers,” appearing in the Charles- 
ton, W. Va., Sunday Gazette-Mail of 
February 10, 1963. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I am Phillips Petroleum Co's, rig No. 45— 
the largest drilling rig that ever operated 
east of the Mississippi River—and here is 
my final report on the No. 1 Finch “A” well 
I drilled in Marion County, W. Va. 

I tried as hard as I could. But I knew, 
from all the miles of wildcat wells I've 
drilled around the country, that the odds 
were about 10 to 1 that I wouldn't find 
anything and 45 to 1 that I'd not find 
enough gas and oll to pay my way. 

Well, the geologists and engineers and 
people who operate me tell me we failed 
here, too. Although I had some shows of 
gas, my well has been abandoned as a “dry 
hole” after I drilled it down to 17,111 feet 
looking for natural gas, and after Phillips 
had tested all the likely formations for pos- 
sible production. We even drilled 2,111 feet 
more than we had expected to, making the 
No. 1 Finch the largest well ever drilled in the 
Appalachian Basin. 

Now that I'm gone the Phillips people will 

clean the place spic and span, filling in the 
holes, and leveling everything off so that be- 
fore long you'll hardly be able to tell I was 
there. This is the type of thing my company 
and other drillers try to do every place to re- 
store the land as nearly as possible to its 
native conditions and preserve our scenic 
area, 
I want to say that I certainly enjoyed the 
neighborly West Virginia treatment I re- 
ceived while I was drilling the Finch No. 1, 
Everyone surely was kind to me and my crew 
and seemed to really share concern in what 
I was trying to do. In fact, I just plain 
relished the unusual crowds of folks who 
came to keep me company. Down in Texas, 
people sort of took me for granted. 

All told, Phillips spent nearly $1,100,000 on 
this West Virginia dry hole. My try here is 
just another example of the kind of difficul- 
ties my owners face in searching for new oll 
and gas production in our country. One 
thing that keeps them looking is the 27% 
percentage depletion, which Congress put in 
our tax laws over 35 years ago. Some people 
are suggesting that oll and gas explorers, like 
my company, be deprived of much of the 
depletion, but from experience I know it 
should be otherwise. 

This 2714 percentage depletion is one of 
the ressons Im now located about 1 mile 
east of Gladesville in an attempt to find 
some deep gas production on Phillips 217,000 
acres of leases in the Appalachian area. 
About half my crew on the No. 1 Finch 
were local West Virginia boys and several 
of them are at the new location with me. 
Keep your fingers crossed—even though the 
odds are way against us maybe we'll find 
something up there. 

I hope you'll drop by and see me if you're 
ever up my way. 


From the Sunday Charleston (W. Va.) 
Gazette-Mail, Feb. 10, 1963] 


West VIRGINIA OIL Lures HORDE or PRODUCERS 
(By John G. Morgan) 


A big oll rush is on in West Virginia. From 
Texas, Oklahoma, California, and other 
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States, the promoters and producers have 
come in search of the black liquid and the 
green dollar, 

One authoritative news source estimates 
that about 60 percent of West Virginia is 
under oil and gas lease. That’s close to 9 
million acres. 

About 1 million of the 9 million acres 
are Classified as land on which oil or gas is 
being produced, the informant says. 

A report by the West Virginia Chamber of 
Commerce shows further that 3,453,000 bar- 
rels of crude oil were produced in the State 
last year—an increase of 750,000 barrels over 
the total for the previous year and about 1 
million more than the amount reported 10 
years ago. 

It's also stated in the report that produc- 
tion of natural gas totaled 204 billion cubic 
feet last year, compared to 193 billion the 
previous year and 168 billion 10 years ago. 
A lot of increase in gas production is attrib- 
utable to the quest for oil. Very often the 
two fuels are found in the same hole. 

All of the big oil companies are said to be 
exploring or actively drilling in the State. 
Among them are the huge Humble, Tidewa- 
ter, Shell, Phillips, Mobile, Sun, and Kerr- 
McGee (with which the late Senator Robert 
Kerr of Oklahoma was associated) companies. 
These are in addition to the South Penn Oil 
Co. and other firms long established in the 
State. 

There are some wildcatters drillers in areas 
not known to be productive. And some com- 

are looking for new horizons an oil 
field term for lower strata of earth. Report- 
edly, experimental depts of 15,000 feet, com- 
pared to normal runs of 2,000 feet, have been 
reached or sought in a few areas. 

Why the big rush? There are at least 
two good answers: 

A relatively new system of drilling, known 
as “sand fracturing,” breaks up underground 
formations and gets the oil out of the ground 
faster with the help of certain liquids and 
hydraulic pressure. 

There are no controls on oil production 
in West Virginia. Many of the producers 
and promoters have come from States that 
set limits on production. 

Another contributing reason is that West 
Virginia produces what is generally regarded 
as the world’s finest oil—the Pennsylvania 
grade crude oll, with a paraffin base. 

The heavy flow of oil, from thousands of 
wells, through pipelines to refineries and on 
to marketing points, has resulted in a 
problem of tremendous proportions. 

The problem is over-production of oll, a 
nightmare for many of the producers, espe- 
cially those who are bringing in the new, 
gushing wells that yield high and quick re- 
turns on investments. 

A crisis in an attempt to solve the problem 
was reached January 25, when the Public 
Service Commission held a hearing on the 
application of Eureka Pipe Line Co. of 
Parkersburg. 

The company asked the commission for 
authority to limit the flow of oil from indi- 
vidual wells through its pipes to 20 barrels 
per month. However, the company said it 
would accept additional oll on a propor- 
tional basis and in accordance with market 
conditions. 

Many producers vigorously protested the 
company’s application, Approval of the re- 
quest, they said, would result in extensive 
unemployment and heavy profit losses. 

Some producers suspected the motives of 
the company, There were insinuations that 
big oll powers were trying to take advantage 
of independent producers. Questions were 
asked as to who owned Eureka. 

At the hearing, company President R. E. 
Robinson stated that South Penn Oil Co. 
owns 26 percent of Eureka, Elk Refining Co. 
owns 25 percent, and Quaker State Oll Re- 
finery Co. owns 16 percent. It was further 
stated that South Penn owns 50 percent of 
Elk Refining Co, 

No action was taken at the hearing, con- 
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tinued until April 1. Meanwhile, independ- 
ent producers, drilling contractors, pipeline 
officials, and others connected with the prob- 
lem are attempting to work out a voluntary 
solution generally acceptable to everyone, 

Any agreement, if it can be reached, will 
almost certainly provide for voluntary con- 
trols on production. If this can be done, the 
application filed with the Public Service 
Commission apparently will be withdrawn. 

Good progress was reported as a result of 
a meeting of interested groups February 2 in 
Parkersburg. At that time, E. C. Hartman, 
Jr., president of the Independent Oil & 
Gas Association of West Virginia said a nine- 
member committee was appointed to study 
the question. 

A committee meeting is scheduled for 
Monday, and a second general session is to 
be held March 16 in Parkersburg. 

Last week key officlals connected with the 
problem were optimistic about the outcome 
of the negotiations. 

Robinson said he felt excellent progress 
was being made, and added that some earlier 
misunderstandings were being removed. 

Fred Barnett, counsel for South Penn at 
Parkersburg, said there was very definite 
progress. 

Still there was discontent among the pro- 
ducers. One of their unofficial spokesmen 
didn't deny that the problem existed, and 
added that something must be done. But 
some of his ideas as tq what caused the 
problem and how it could be solved were dif- 
ferent from those expressed by officials repre- 
senting the pipeline company and South 
Penn. 

Francis E. Cain, a producer and promoter 
from Big Bend, in the heart of Big Injun 
sand” country in Calhoun County, said the 
essence of the problem is that “refineries 
haven't kept up with production.” 

“Everyone in the field,” he said in a ref- 
erence to fellow producers, “feels that the 
refinerles haven't been aggressive enough. 
We need a larger market, larger refineries.” 

He deplored what he termed the wide- 
Spread unemployment that would result 
from production controls in Calhoun, 
Ritchie, Doddridge, Lewis, Roane and other 
major oil-producing counties. 

As one approach toward eventual solution 
of the problem, Cain that more West 
Virginians buy the products of Pennsylvania- 
grade crude oll, 

He said the problem is further complicated 
by the fact Eureka is the only common car- 
rier of oil by pipeline in West Virginia. Un- 
til late last year, there was another trans- 
portation company, originally known as 
Valvoline. But it was purchased by the 
Ashland Oil Co., and then, effective January 
1, 1963, Eureka bought Ashland. 

Eureka, incorporated in West Virginia in 
1890, owns and operates a system of more 
than 3,000 miles of trunk and gathering 
lines in the State. 

The main system extends from a southern 
terminus at Cabin Creek and follows a gen- 
erally easterly and northerly direction across 
parts of Kanawha, Jackson, Roane, Wirt, 
Ritchie, Tyler, Marion, and Monongalila 
Counties. Gathering lines reach out to get 
locally produced oll in wide areas. 

In the early 1900's, the quantity of oil 
gathered by Eureka in West Virginia reached 
a peak of about 16 million barrels in one year. 
A low point of about 1.8 million barrels was 
hit in 1955. The total hnas increased every 
year since then. 

Robinson indicated that in his opinion 
today’s situation isn't as alarming as the 
producers may believe. 

If the 20-barrel-per-month limitation 
should be allowed, and the apportionment 
formula over that amount effected, then 
any fresh well could be allocated as much 
as 350 barrels per month under present con- 
ditions, he said. 

That ceiling would be sufficiently high for 
new wells, except under unusual circum- 
stances, the company president said. He 
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wells and the secondary wells would 


recovery 
be unaffected by the proposal filed with the 
public service commission. 

Robinson said there is no overproduction 
as far as the Eureka system is concerned. 
He said the system could carry as much as 
two and a half times more than its present 
average load. F 

The whole problem, he stessed, is simply 
that the market is limited for Pennsylvania 
grade crude oil. 

The pipeline official said there is no basis 
for rumors that his company or other big 
companies in the oil business are trying to 
control production for their own interests. 

As a matter of fact, he said, the purchases 
of stock by South Penn, Elk Refining, and 
Quaker State brought Eureka from the edge 
of financial ruin about 15 years ago. With- 
out those purchases, he implied, there simply 
would be no oll transportation system by 
pipeline today. 

Robinson confirmed that Eureka pur- 
chased the system formerly owned by Valvo- 
line. But he said Valvoline never was a 
common carrier under PSC regulation. The 
lines of the former owner now make up 
about 7 percent of the Eureka system, he 
added. 

The president sald his company is in- 
terested in transporting as much oil as it can 
in the interest of making a profit. He de- 
clared it doesn’t want to limit production in 
any way, but added: 

“We can’t take more than we can get rid 
of.” ; 
Robinson said he felt the necessity for con- 
trolling production may be a problem to face 
for the next several years. 

Barnett quickly disputed the report that 
refineries are one source of today’s problem, 
He said this is the heart of the matter: 

“Runs to stills are scheduled on a basis 
of market demand.” 

The larger demand just isn't there, so the 
“runs to the stills,” meaning the oil going 
into the refineries, must be limited to the 
existing demand, he explained. 

He declared that the sales forces of the 
refineries are making maximum efforts, but 
they are severely handicapped by: 

Increased sales of cheap oll, with additives, 
which come close to doing an adequate job 
for the average buyer. 

Less demand per automotive unit today 
because of engineering advances. 

There are two oil refineries in West Vir- 
ginia—the Quaker Oil Refinery Co. at St. 
Marys and the Elk Refining Co. at Falling 
Rock. Some oil is moved out of the State to 
refineries in the Oll City, Pa., area. 

The complex of refineries—the two in 
West Virginia and the Oil City group—have 
a maximum mechanical capacity of about 
40,000 gallons per day, Barnett said. 

Normal shutdowns reduce that figure to 
about 36,000, he noted, and the refineries 
are actually handling between 32,000 and 
33,000, 

Barnett said he could see a substantial 
solution to the overproduction problem in 
12 to 14 months. Within that time, with 
the proper controls, an aboveground inven- 
tory of about 800,000 barrels could be dis- 
posed of, he said, 

South Penn, which has been operating in 
West Virginia for 74 years, is engaged in the 
ofl business in four major directlons—pro- 
duction, buying, refining, and transporting, 

As of December 1961, the company had 
9.225 oil wells in the State—or the equiva- 
lent of about 1 out of 4 of the 11,341 
connected with the Eureka system. The 
company owns or leases 592,254 acres in the 


State. 


Barnett completely discounted any report 
that South Penn may be attempting to dom- 
inate the oll industry through a method of 
transportation control that would limit the 
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production of other companies, especially the 
small, independent outfits. 

“We are in the business to make money,” 
he said, and added that his firm is in- 
terested in the expansion of the oil business 
in all directions. 

“There is absolutely nothing in any policy 
of South Penn designed to limit the market, 
or control the price, or affect adversely the 
market conditions in any way,” he declared. 

‘He said his company is willing to assume 
a giant share of the real relief to the 
problem. 


Advertising: Instrument of Abundance or 
Enemy of Society? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, all of us, on 
occasion, are called upon to make judg- 
ments or express opinions respecting the 
role of advertising in our society. As we 
know, advertising is a vital force for 
growth in American business. 

In this connection, a most stimulating 
and statesmanlike discussion of the role 
of advertising was offered by Mr. Sidney 
R. Bernstein, editorial director of Ad- 
vertising Age, in a speech before the Ad- 
vertising Club of Washington on Jan- 
uary 15 of this year. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
abridged text of this address be repro- 
duced in the Appendix of the Recorp, as 
follows: 


ADVERTISING: INSTRUMENT OF ABUNDANCE OR 
ENEMY OF SOCIETY? 


I am delighted to have the opportunity to 
discuss advertising before so distinguished 
a group. The business I represent has been 
the target of a great deal of criticism lately, 
including a not inconsiderable amount from 
Washington officialdom, and I welcome the 
opportunity to talk back a little. A 

Is advertising a dastardly thing that 
should be eliminated from modern life, or is 
it a useful instrument? And if it is a useful 
instrument, is it so badly abused that it 
needs seriously to be curbed, or is its func- 
tion and its purpose badly misunderstood? 
And does advertising actually induce us to 
waste our substance on things of no conse- 
quence, instead of devoting ourselves to 
much more important aspects of life? 

These are the kinds of questions that have 
been written about and argued about in re- 
cent years; these are the kinds of questions 
that have been discussed in books, in legis- 
lative halls, in classrooms, and in the busi- 
ness and private conversations of advertising 
people. 

While I cannot pretend to be unbiased or 
unprejudiced in this great debate, I do hope 
this afternoon to look at advertising calmly 
and with reasonable objectivity, to see, first, 
if and how it fits into the American economy 
and social pattern, and second, how well we 
are using it, or abusing it, and how our per- 
formance can be improved. 

I think we could do worse than to start 
by talking about what advertising is, and 
what it is supposed to do. 

Stripped to its simplest terms, advertising 
is definable in two very simple words: It is a 
substitute, and it is a multiplier. All in the 
world that advertising does is to substitute 
for personal salesmanship; and because it is 
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cheaper than personal salesmanship and be- 
cause it uses mass media of communication, 
it multiplies—sometimes a thousandfold or 
even a millionfold, the number of sales calls 
a company can make on its prospects. 

Advertising is simply a substitute—a 
cheaper but considerably less efficient sub- 
stitute—for the human saleman, talking 
personally across a counter or a desk or an 
opened door, to an individual prospect or 
customer, 

I am using the word “salesman” here in 
its broadest possible sense, as one who has 
something to sell—not necessarily a product, 
but maybe a concept, or a corporate image, 
or a political movement. Because advertis- 
ing can be used, and is often used, for func- 
tions which are not often thought of as 
strictly salesmen's functions, but instead 
may be management functions, or public 
relations functions. 

As a substitute for the human salesman 
advertising has the same functions, abili- 
ties and attributes as the human salesman, 
in considerably watered down form. 

The salesman has only one function—to 
persuade. He has no power and no au- 
thority; he cannot order anyone to do his 
bidding, or force anyone to bend to his will. 
He must succeed or fail on the strength 
of his ability to persuade and to convince, 
just as the politician, the educator, the 
clergyman, and all of us in a free society, 
must measure our success or failure in terms 
of our ability to persuade our fellow citizens 
to accept our point of view, to believe as we 
believe, to act as we urge them to act. 

As a substitute and an extension of per- 
sonal selling, advertising also has the same 
characteristics as the personal salesman. It 
can be hard working and efficient, or lazy 
and wasteful. It can be upright and honest, 
or slick and shady. It can tell its story calm- 
ly and quietly and without hyperbole, or it 
can shout and gesture and shriek menacingly 
in your ear. It can address you as though 
you were a rational, thoughtful human be- 
ing, or it can assume that you are a first-class 
boob and incapable of intelligent thought. 
It can be all these things, and do all these 
things, but no more. Because in the end its 
success or its failure, and its value to the 
advertiser, must rest on its ability to per- 
suade a sufficient number of p: ts to do 
what it says or buy what it sells, without 
the use of any kind of force or coercion. 

Most of the serious students of advertising 
whom I know are astounded at the image 
of advertising which seems to exist so widely 
in nonadvertising minds. When they hear 
authors and legislators and educators and 
economists discoursing on the awesome, all- 
embracing power of advertising to hypnotize 
America’s millions, to mesmerize the dollars 
out of their pockets and to turn them from 
the road of economic virtue and sobriety into 
the primrose paths of overspending for use- 
less, unneeded and unwanted products, they 
can only shake their heads in wonderment. 
If only it were true, they say to each other, 
wistfully and more than a little sadly; if 
only advertising had such power. 

Fortunately, it does not. Advertising has 
no power but the power of persuasion; and 
the power of ion embraces, by its 
very definition, complete freedom to make a 
choice, and complete freedom to believe or 
disbelieve. Advertising can cajole, it can en- 
tice, it can urge, it can argue, but it cannot 
force. 

Remember too, that since those we attempt 
to persuade have complete freedom of choice, 
there is a ceaseless competition for the favor 
of the all-important consumer. Pick up your 
newspaper, or look at your television re- 
ceiver. One hopeful advertiser urges you to 
dress better; another suggests that your 
money can best be spent on a new washing 
machine; a third suggests that you repaint 
your house. And on the very next page in 
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your newspaper, or the very next second on 
your television screen, a bank or a savings 
and loan association vigorously urges you 
to ignore all these ardent suitors for your 
money, and instead not to spend it at all, 
but rather to save it. 

Advertising that is worth its salt has one 
more attribute of the good salesman—an 
attribute that Is sometimes thoughtlessly 
riticized. That attribute is enthusiasm. 

Despite millions of specific examples of 
ita fallacy, most of us are still inclined to 
believe that if someone builds a better mouse- 
trap. the world will make a beaten path to 
his door. Yet the simple fact is that, almost 
literally, nothing has ever been bought in 
this way. 

Making a better mousetrap is not enough; 
someone must explain that it is a better 
mousetrap, and why it is better. Someone 
must be enthusiastic about its merits and 
its advantages—enthusiastic and zealous 
enough to sell others on its merits, and to 
overcome human inertia and unwillingness 
to change. 

It is the salesman, and advertising, that 
perform this function of the special pleader, 
bringing us not a stolid, impartial cata- 
loging of good points and bad, but a rose- 
colored vision of loveliness; not an impassive 
uncovering of the wares, but an insistence 
that we cannot get along without them. 

Too often, it seems to me, the critics of 
advertising forget that this is the assigned 
role of adyertising—that like a good sales- 
man or a good lawyer, it is a special pleader, 
not an unbiased reporter. 

There, I believe, is a fairly simple exposi- 
tion of what advertising is, and what it is 
supposed to do. Most people are willing to 
accept it. But a good many people who 
accept this explanation of what advertising 
is and how it functions are not willing to 
admit that it serves any useful place in our 
economic structure or our society. One of 
the few who is, is David Potter, famous Yale 
historian, who is now teaching at Stanford. 
In a book called “People of Plenty—Economic 
Abundance and the American Character,” he 
Says: 

“Abundance must be reckoned a major 
force in our history. If we seek an institu- 
tion that was brought into being any abun- 
dance, without previous existence in any 
form, and, moreover, an institution which is 
pecullarly identified with American abun- 
dance rather than with abundance through- 
out western civilization, we will find it, I 
believe, in modern American advertising.” 

And Professor Potter continues: Advertis- 
ing is not badly needed in an economy of 
scarcity, because total demand is usually 
equal to or in excess of total supply, and 
every producer can normally sell as much as 
he can produce. It is when potential supply 
outstrips demand—that is, when abundance 
prevalils—that advertising begins to fulfill 
& really essential economic function.” 

These ideas seem simple enough. Yet in a 
very real sense, they are deeply revolutionary, 
and the human mind, and more importantly, 
the human heart, resists them. They fly in 
the face of all the copybook maxims of all 
the ages; they seem to negate the lessons 
we learned at our mothers’ knee; they stir us 
to unease; and they explain why Mr. Vance 
Packard makes such a good thing out of 
books which warn us sententiously of the 
horrible consequences of our thoughtless 
behavior. 

For good or for bad, man’s inventive and 
scientific genius has conquered most of the 
Problems of production, and we are ca- 
pable of spewing out enormous quantities of 
goods and services. If we do not use this 
capacity, we create economic chaos. So our 
Problem as marketing men is to create wants 
for these products and services. 

We admit—quite cheerfully—that we are 
not really dealing with needs. In the con- 
ventional sense, we are not talking about 
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necessities at all, but about luxuries of one 
kind or another which we could get along 
without quite easily. We are, in short, talk- 
ing about that host of goods and services 
above the level of economic necessity which 
constitute a high standard of living. 

We are living well, and by “we” I mean 
millions upon millions upon millions of us. 
We are living far better than most of us 
ever thought it possible for so many millions 
to live; we are living far better, far more 
easily, than our fathers or our grandfathers 
ever dared to dream, and we are ridden with 
the fear that our good fortune cannot be 
true, that we are somehow wasting our sub- 
stance, enjoying life too much, rushing head- 
long down the primrose path. And maybe 
we are. But I doubt it. 

So, I believe it can be clearly demonstrated 
that advertising and aggressive selling per- 
form essential functions in our society. But 
I think the public is suspicious of them be- 
cause it is suspicious, in a very deep and 
fundamental sense, of the whole notion of 
an economy of abundance. It likes the idea, 
but it mistrusts it, too. And it fastens on 
advertising—as a visible symbol of the econ- 
omy of abundance—as the prime whipping 
boy. 

There has been a great deal of talk lately 
to the effect that businessmen, and adver- 
tisers and advertising men in particular, are 
diverting the energies of the American 
people from the important things of life 
and causing them to fritter away their sub- 
stance on things they do not need and can't 
afford. There have ben assertions that the 
consumer overindulges in materialistic com- 
forts and conveniences, that this is largely the 
doing of advertising, and that an all-wise 
Central Government must step in to change 
the fiow of much of our national income 
into more noble and more Important chan- 
nels. 

We were told that we are lagging behind 
in our defense efforts, that we are not moving 
rapidly enough on the scientific front, that 
we need more and better schools, more and 
better housing, more and better medical care. 
And that, in order to make sure that we 
get them, considerable portions of the na- 
tional income must be diverted from the 
purchase of nonessential and unimportant 
consumer goods. 

No one argues about the need for adequate 
defense. No one decries the desire for more 
and better schools, nor for more adequate 
medical care, nor for more adequate hous- 
ing. But we fail to understand how, within 
the framework of an economy which dares 
to call itself free, shackles upon the promo- 
tion and sale of consumer goods will help 
achieve any worthy social purpose. Our 
problem, as so many economists, and so 
many candidates for political office in both 
parties, have pointed out, is not production, 
but consumption; not lessened business ac- 
tivity, but greater. We need this activity in 
the private sector of the economy for the 
growth that provides the taxes that enable 
us to make unprecedented expenditures in 
the public sector—for defense, for schools, 
for medical care, for public housing. . And 
how is this increase in economic production 
to be achieved, if advertising and selling and 
the development of higher standards of liy- 
ing are to be harassed and shackled? 

And yet presumably intelligent people 
keep on misjudging the role and the func- 
tion of advertising, and misstating the pur- 
pose and basis of our economy, and the true 
element of contention between us and the 
countries behind the Iron Curtain, in al- 
most childishly distressing ways. 

A couple of years ago, a distinguished 
teacher, Alvin H. Hansen, professor emeritus 
of political economy at Harvard, wrote a 
book called “Economic Issues of the 1960's.” 
Says Professor Hansen, without even a 
smidgeon of a snicker: 


“The more pressure advertising is suc- 
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cessful, the more will we reach a point at 
which private spending plus necessary out- 
lays for defense will absorb so large a part 
of our gross national product that little room 
is left for public investment in scientific 
research, in schools, hospitals, housing, 
urban redevelopment, resource development, 
eto. Indeed, we have already reached this 
point.” 

Where—I ask you—has this man been? 
Every person in this room knows, from per- 
sonal observation and experience—if not 
from his job or his tax bill—that we are 
right now putting into scientific research, 
schools, hospitals, housing, urban redevel- 
opment, resource development, etc., amounts 
fantastically greater than we have ever pre- 
viously dreamed of. And in spite of this—as 
you people in Government know all too 
well—we are still not using our productive 
plant at anywhere near its full capacity, and 
4, or 5, or maybe 6 million people who are 
willing and able to work are not presently 
employed, because there are no jobs for 
them. Little room left for public investment, 
indeed. If we can get business moving a 
little faster, and improve the tax take a 
little more, weill find plenty of room for 
public and private investment. 

Now, Professor Hansen and Vance Packard 
and numerous others also worry endlessly 
and tearfully about how wasteful we are, 
and they tell us how much more effective the 
Soviet boys are because they have their eye 
right on the economic ball, and are putting 
their substance into scientific research and 
guns and satellites and things like that, that 
are really important. 

But just exactly how much sense does this 
really make? 

Old-fashioned people like me used to talk 
about a guns-and-butter economy. Nobody 
uses the term any more, but it has just as 
much pertinence in the fight against com- 
munism as it ever had. 

To put it bluntly, it is the butter“ in our 
economy that our enemies and our potential 
enemies want to take away from us. It is 
the lack of material well-being, and the 
desire for the things we already have, which 
makes Communists in the first place. If we 
give up these things before circumstances 
force us to, then what is the point of the 
global struggle? 

To be sure, we can't just go on luxuriating, 
at the expense of more essential things; we 
must be sure that we are not following an 
expedient and a relatively pleasant course 
at the expense of either prudence or survival. 
But it is still true that if we give up every- 
thing we have in terms of material ad- 
vantage and high standards of living, there 
is little point to defending what is left. 

Now, I don't expect everybody to love ad- 
vertising, any more than I expect everybody 
to love all salesmen. Advertising is obtru- 
sive, it is insistent, it is frankly and openly 
trying to get us to do something; and there- 
fore it creates resistance. This is natural 
and normal, 

I do not mean that advertising has a right 
to lie, or to mislead, or to offend 
public taste or decency. But I do mean It 
has a right, and indeed a duty to be en- 
thusiastic and even lyrical in singing the 
praises of whatever it is selling. If it is not, 
it can scarcely persuade us of the virtue of 
acting as it wishes us to act; and if it does 
not persuade us to act, it is ineficient and 
useless as advertising. 

I have spent 30.years watching the ad- 
vertising business and recording its day-to- 
day activities. 

I have not always been pleased with every- 
thing I have seen or heard; I am not now 
pleased with everything that I see or hear 
in the advertising business. But my faith 
in the essential importance and the basic 
rightness of the advertising mechanism as 
a useful tool of American society remains 
firm and clear. 
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I make no apologies for advertising; I 
believe none are required. But neither do 
I excuse or condone the excesses, the slip- 
pery evasions of the truth, the offenses 
against good taste which mark some of the 
promotional activities of the day. 

I believe it is important to the American 
economy and to our social system to make 
advertising more effective and more efficient, 
I believe that it cannot be truly effective 
and efficient unless it is honest and decent 
and belicvable; and I shall do everything in 
my power, both in my job as an individual, 
to make it 80. 

But I also believe that we must avoid 
the tragic consequences of letting advertis- 
ing be mangled by those who insist that our 
whole society is pointed in the wrong di- 
rection; that we are following the false gods 
of materialism; and that it is all advertis- 
ing’s fault. 

Let me give you the testimony of Eric 
Hoffer, writing some years ago in Harper's 
Magazine, on this point: 

“If it is true,” said Mr, Hoffer, “that the 
vigor of a society is proportionate to its 
capacity for enthusiasm, then the habit of 
insatiable desire can be as much a factor 
in maintaining social vigor as the dedication 
to ideals and holy causes, 

“A nation is tired when it ceases to want 
things fervently. It makes no difference 
whether this blunting of desire is due to 
satiety, reasonableness, or disillusion. To 
a tired nation the future seems barren, of- 
fering nothing which would surpass that 
which is and has been, The main effect of a 
real revolution is perhaps that it sweeps 
away those who do not know how to wish, 
and brings to the front men with insatiable 
appetites for action, power, and all that the 
world has to offer.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, advertising is useful 
and im t to our economic well-being. 
Advertising is the instrument of abundance. 
Advertising, more completely and more ef- 
fectively than any other instrumentality, 
provides that continuous forward drive 
which Eric Hoffer defines as the essence of 
progress. 

We can be proud of advertising and its 
works. Our real problem as advertising peo- 
ple is to make certain that advertising can 
always be proud of us—that we do nothing 
to impair its value and its usefulness; that 
‘we work incessantly to make it more honest, 
more useful, in better taste, more believable 
and more effective. 


Carpet Tariff Boomerang 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


+ OF 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Post of Monday, March 
4, 1963: 

{From the Washington Post, Mar. 4, 1903] 
CARPET TARIFF BOOMERANG 

Domestic manufacturers who seek protec- 
tion from foreign competition through the 
imposition: of higher tariffs are seldom con- 
cerned with the possibility that other Ameri- 
can industries will suffer injury as a result of 
retaliations. That is precisely what has hap- 
pened in the case of wilton or woven carpet- 
ing. Last March the President acting upon 
a recommendation of the Tariff Commission 
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made under the provisions of section 7 of the 
now su ed Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951, ordered that the duty on wilton 
carpet be raised from 21 to 40 percent ad 
valorem. Since Belgian manufacturers were 
principally affected by the move, the Euro- 
pean Economic Community instantly re- 
taliated by a comparable increase in its tariff 
on polyethylene resins used in the produc- 
tion of plastic products. 

Although these tariff Increases did not be- 
come effective until August, the predictable 
damage caused by raising the barriers to in- 
ternational trade is already discernible in the 
preliminary figures. Belgian carpet imports, 
which in 1960 were valued at $15.5 million, 
have probably declined by more than 50 per- 
cent while American exports of polyethylene 
resins to the six Common Market countries 
fell by approximately $2.5 million in the 
3-month period ending in November 1962. 

The irony is that the difficulties confront- 
ing the wilton segment of the American car- 
pet industry, which prompted the President's 
action, are principally caused by changing 
tastes rather than foreign competition. 
Tufted carpeting has captured the bulk of the 
domestic market, causing many of the older 
producers of wiltons to switch to the produc- 
tion of this new product which can utilize 
the newer synthetic fibers. 


Brazil Seething With Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
know that President Kennedy refuses to 
do anything to embarrass Khrushchev 
and international communism. Our 
Alliance for Progress is mired down and 
we have no information on what is be- 
ing done by us to prevent subversion in 
the rest of South America. 

Henry J. Taylor, in yesterday’s Wash- 
ington News, warns us of the Communist 
takeover in Brazil. Will we be asleep 
again? 

Braz, Is THE Focus Pont 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

We read our Cuban news in terms of 
America. Khrushchev reads his in terms of 
Brazil. And this writer suggests that, a 
year from today, for every column about 
Cuba we'll be reading 10 about the Red star 
over Rio. 

In America’s October 22 Munich, Cuba is 
the Czechoslovakia. Brazil is the Kremlin's 
residual reward. And Khrushchev’s Cuba 
win comes into focus only by looking at Rio, 
not Havana; at Brazilian President Joao 
Goulart, not Castro; at the continent, not 
the Caribbean. 

North and South America are shaped like 
an hourglass, and at the bottom Brazil domi- 


nates nearly the whole of it. Rlo- based Rus- 


sians are advising President Goulart today 
like Macbeth heeding the song of the lying 
witches. And courageous parts of the Bra- 
zilian press are commenting on the fact that 
78 Communists are now in the highest key 
posts. 

These are the tested henchmen of this 
Moscow-oriented spellbinder whose upturned 
nose and jutting chin are heading for our 
cartoons to join Castro's beard and giant 
cigar. 

All are not only Moscow applauded but, as 
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if this were not enough, they were approved 
also by Red China on President Goulart’s 
August 1961 pilgrimage to Peiping, from 
where he returned to take over the Presi- 
dency of Brazil. 

High among these henchmen is Marxist 
Foreign Minister Hermes Lima. And our 
cartoonist had better be ready for Hermes 
Lima, too; a fat burglar with an eye as cold 
as Labrador’s ice and his English gone some- 
where with his teeth. Lions bluff, tigers 
don't. Neither does Hermes Lima, 

“Premier Castro’s government is derived 
from the self-determination of the Cuban 
people,” said he to Rio Communist Party 
workers, in a typically gay anti-American 
crack headlined in the Journal do Brasil 
last October 24 at the very height of our 
Cuban crisis. Whereupon President Goulart 
and Hermes Lima Vice Adm. 
Helio Garnier Sampaio, commander in chief 
of Brazil's fleet, after Sr. Sampaio proposed 
sending two destroyers to operate with us 
in the naval blockade. 

This began a decisive step against the 
United States. Any effective Communist re- 
sistance must come from the military and 
when President Goulart climbed to nearly 
dictatorial powers on January 7 he fixed 
that, 1 

New commanders took over the 8th mill- 
tary region, the 4th naval district, and the 
Ist air force—snap-snap, tick-tack, all at 
once, Each rides the Moscow horse with 
the look of a jockey on a winner. And 
day by day the Kremlin borers deepen 
their hole in the military ranks. 

Protests? President Goulart has merely 
tossed any high-ranking Brazilian into fail. 
In fact, the Correio da Manha, an important 
Brazilian daily, is in trouble for castigating 
President Goulart’s arrest of Adm. Silvo 
Heck when he heroically denounced Commu- 
nist control of the armed forces. 

Infiltrated Brazil stands where Cuba stood 
2 years ago. And behind the Havana ex- 
citement Khrushchey is building his Moscow 
masterpiece. 


The Anniversary of the Birth of Thomas 
Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NEIL STAEBLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr, STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though Czechoslovakia today is under 
Communist rule and has been for 15 
years, there are men in that country’s 
past who we can hold up as ideals for 
those of us today to attempt to model 
ourselves after. 

Just 113 years ago—March 7, 1850— 
Thomas G. Masaryk was born in Mora- 
via, marking a point of utmost impor- 
tance for the people of Czechoslovakia. 
For it was Thomas Masaryk who 68 years 
later was elected first President of the 
Republic of Czechoslovakia after a long 
Struggle displaying the intelligence and 
extreme bravery of the man. 

Thomas Masaryk, a philosopher and 
highly perceptive viewer of society, was 
elected to the Austrian Parliament in 
1891, only to courageously resign his 
position 2 years later in a protest over 
treatment of Czechoslovak nationalists. 

There followed years of writing on his- 
tory and philosophy, aiming penetrating 
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criticism at Karl Marx and his ideas. 
With the coming of World War I, Masa- 
ryk fied to Paris and, with Dr. Eduard 
Benes, formed the Czechoslovakian Na- 
tional Council, which became the recog- 
nized government of Czechoslovakia. 

Czechoslovakia was recognized as a re- 
public in 1918 and formally proclaimed 
in October of that year. Masaryk be- 
came President and was reelected three 
times before finally resigning his leader- 
ship in 1935 at the age of 85 and with a 
lifetime of devotion to a cause he saw 
as all-important—the freedom of his 
country. 

We must constantly be alert to dangers 
to the element of freedom, now so 
abundant but always in danger of being 
lost by those who do not jealously guard 
it. This is why today, the anniversary 
of the birth of Thomas Masaryk, should 
be important to us all. 


Help Not Wanted 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, may I call 
to the attention of our colleagues to an 
editorial from the Wall Street Journal 
of March 6, 1963. It notes the progress 
being made in the United States by jun- 
ior colleges operating with local back- 
ing and without Federal financing. In 
the Seventh District of Missouri which 
I proudly represent here there is a long- 
established and highly successful junior 
college at Joplin, and farsighted citi- 
zens of Newton and McDonald Counties 
are planning establishment of yet an- 
other “community college.” I suggest 
to the House that massive Federal aid 
to education is not necessary in this 
field. Local school districts are meet- 
ing the needs of students with determi- 
nation and with boldness. 

Heir Nor WANTED 

In recent years, localities on their own 
have fast been expanding post-high-school 
opportunities for education in the form of 
2-year “community colleges.” 

There are now hundreds of these institu- 
tions coast to coast, some of them display- 
ing considerable ingenuity in solving their 
inevitable economic problems, The Nor- 
Walk, Conn., community college, for in- 
Stance, operates a successful 2-year pro- 
gram without even owning a campus or 
buildings. Its classes meet in a local high 
school during afternoons and evenings, when 
most public school es are little more 
than idle pieces of real estate. Many com- 
munity colleges have built their own build- 
ings, but where this is so it has been achieved 
by community or regional effort. 

So there's little evidence of either public 
clamor or need for the Federal Government 
to launch a wholesale program of grants to 
the States for construction of community 
junior colleges. Yet that's what the ad- 
ministration has recommended to Congress 
On education, And now New Jersey’s Sena- 
tor Case has introduced a bill modeled on 
these recommendations, calling for a 5-year 
Program of Federal aid to build an un- 
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specified number of 2-year community col- 
leges, These institutions, the Senator says, 
have proved themselves “unique” and truly 
community-centered, able to economically 
meet today’s needs for advanced education. 

Here, then, is a fairly typical case of the 
Government mind at work, Something use- 
ful is started spontaneously and locally, and 
as soon as it gets going well the Federal 
takeover itch shows up. 

It is perfectly plain, except to officialdom, 
that making a Federal case out of the com- 
munity college movement will leave those 
schools neither unique nor community- 
centered. They will be just one more testa- 
ment to the Government's ability to squelch 
individual and local initiative. 


An Open Letter to President Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to draw the attention of my col- 
leagues to an open letter to President 
John F. Kennedy which appeared in the 
International Friendship Guide of Jan- 
uary 1963. The Guide is the publication 
of Friendship International, an organi- 
zation dedicated to greater contact 
among the world’s people. The letter 
follows: 

An OPEN LETTER TO PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


We, the American citizens who have joined 
the Friendship International Organization, 
respectfully request you to include a genuine 
mutual international friendship program as 
an integral part of U.S. policy. 

Some may say that the United States 
already operates a friendship program, for, 
after all, billions are being spent on foreign 
aid and on cultural and other exchanges. 
Yet while we spend billions of dollars on such 
projects they have failed thus far to generate 
a reciprocal spirit of friendship among the 
beneficiaries of our bounty. This is so be- 
cause our approach in most cases is defective 
and our motives are not always sufficiently 
clear. Therefore, we should try a new 
approach. 

The United States is potentially best 
equipped to launch the worldwide friend- 
ship movement, for our population is com- 
posed of peoples of almost every national 
and ethnic origin. 

Thus far we haye not been using this 
potential in the best way possible. 

While there are some organizations whose 
avowed objective is to improve relations with 
this or that nation, there exists at present 
no overall organization or plan for this sorely 
neglected area of human endeavor. 

Therefore, may we suggest the following 
measures: 

(1) A White House conference in which 
all persons interested in the promotion of 
international friendship could participate. 

(2) Establishment of a Friendship Foun- 
dation to coordinate the financial aspects of 
a worldwide friendship movement, 

(3) Establishment of an International 
Federation of Friendship Societies to serve 
as a clearinghouse and coordinating body 
for the friendship movement. 

(4) Formation of nationality and/or eth- 
nic friendship societies, such as American- 
Soviet, American-Asian, American-African, 
etc. with global outreach. 

Representatives of each nationality and/or 
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ethnic group should serve on the board of 
directors of the Friendship Foundation and 
International Federation of Friendship 
Societies. 

In actual operation the whole friendship 
movement should be based on reciprocity. 
In most cases this reciprocity would be com- 
paratively easy to attain but in the case of 
the Soviet bloc it may at first be rather dim- 
cult to work on a full reciprocal basis. This 
should not keep us from initiating and pro- 
moting on the largest scale possible a friend- 
ship program with the Soviet bloc peoples 
for, after all, it is there that the need for 
mutual friendship is the greatest. 

We believe that most if not all of our inter- 
national problems can be solved through 
friendship. 

Accordingly, we urge you, Mr. President, to 
carefully consider our suggestions and act on 
same as soon as possible. 


Southern Agriculture, the Tariff, and 
Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, last year 
the Trade Expansion Act was passed 
with a special assist from the cotton 
textile industry as a result of a special 
deal made by the administration in- 
volving a seven-point program. This 
program included an international 
agreement negotiated by the State De- 
partment under which other countries 
agreed to limit their exports to this 
country. It included also accelerated 
depreciation of textile machinery and a 
promise to establish equality of the 
domestic textile mills with their foreign 
competitors with respect to the price 
paid for our raw cotton. 

This latter plan was pitched to the 
Tariff Commission in November 1961 but 
after prolonged consideration the Com- 
mission in September of last year re- 
jected the import equalization fee, which 
was to amount to 8% cents per pound 
on the cotton content of imported tex- 
tiles. This fee was equal to the export 
subsidy under which we export raw cot- 
ton to the world markets at 8% cents 
per pound less than our domestic price. 

Mr. Speaker, now a bill is before Con- 
gress to accomplish what the Tariff 
Commission refused to do and more. I 
certainly wish the cotton textile indus- 
try well; but I do not understand what 
special merit attaches to that industry 
that does not apply equally to the other 
industries that also suffer severely from 
import competition. In my district are 
glass and pottery plants that are under 
constant bombardment by low-cost im- 
ports. z 

I know of no administration efforts 
being made to accommodate these in- 
dustries. Shall we say that this is be- 
cause they are not as large as the cotton 
textile industry and therefore do not 
have as many votes in Congress? Yet, 
Mr. Speaker, they are American indus- 
tries, employing workers and paying 
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taxes the same as the cotton textile in- 
dustry. 

To single out one or two industries for 
special accommodation in return for 
support of legislation that was previously 
strongly by such industries 
represents favoritism, unequal applica- 
tion of the law and a tactic of legislative 
pressure that is unworthy of a national 
administration. 

The current cotton legislation in con- 
siderable part represents an installment 
of the same deal. Deals of this order 
create bitterness and resentment in other 
industries that have been sold out, and 
the atmosphere of mutual respect is 
poisoned. 

Beyond that, industries that lend 
themselyes to such tactics bypass the 
Congress and its constitutional mandate 
to regulate our foreign commerce. In 
place of this they throw themselves into 
the arms of the Executive power and thus 
lose their independence. They can be 
disciplined by the Executive and will have 
little recourse. What the Executive has 
given them it can also take away from 
them. 

Therefore it seems unwise for any in- 
dustry unless it believes in more and 
sharper Executive control of the economy 
to desert those who seek their rights as a 
matter of law rather than throwing away 
these rights for a mess of dubious Execu- 
tive pottage. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer for the RECORD 
under leave to extend my remarks, an 
eddress delivered by O. R. Strackbein, 
chairman of the nationwide Committee 
on Import-Export Policy, before the 
Southern Farm Forum in New Orleans 
& month ago. 

Mr. Strackbein, in speaking on “South- 
ern Agriculture, the Tariff and Foreign 
Aid,” covered such crops as cotton, 
tobacco, peanuts, cane sugar, rice, poul- 
try, cattle, and shrimp, all of which are 
products of the Southern States, but 
gave special attention to cotton because 
of its top position along with cotton 
manufacturing in the southern economy. 

His statement is both interesting and 
illuminating and I hope that all who are 
interested in the current cotton legisla- 
tion will read it and take it to heart. 

The address follows: 

SovuTHERN AGRICULTURE, THE TARIFF AND FOR- 
EIGN Am 
(Address of O. R. Strackbein, chairman, the 

Nationwide Committee on Import-Export 

Policy, before the Southern Farm Forum, 

New Orleans, Jan. 17, 1963) 

For generations the South was the strong- 
hold of free trade. This was because Its eco- 
nomic eggs were kept principally in two 
baskets, namely, cotton and tobacco. On 
the other hand, when the growers of these 
crops and those whose living depended on 
them, bought manufactured products such 
as Implements, shoes, clothing, etc,, coming 
frora the North or from abroad, duty paid, 
the prices wore discouragingly high. 

The difference between prices reccived and 
prices paid was attributed to the tari and 
the tari was identified with the South's 
economic ills. The South not unnaturally 
adopted a policy calling for dismantiement 
of the tarif and politically alined itself solid- 
ly with the Democratic Party which in the 
second half of the 18th century adopted a 
campaign cry of “a tariff for revenue only.” 
The Republicans, on the other hand, became 
identified with protectionism. 
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Two Democratic Presidents—namely, 
Cleveland and Woodrow Wilson—while in of- 
fice suported legislation that lowered the tar- 
iff rather drastically. When the Republicans 
regained power after the two Democratic 
administrations they soon again raised the 
tariff. Thus it went until the Franklin 
Roosevelt administration when the trade 
agreements program was adopted. This was 
in 1934. This legislation substituted State 
Department-conducted tariff negotiations for 
congressional action. Under this program a 
long succession of international trade agree- 
ments has brought the tariff down about 
80 percent. Recently the President was au- 
thorized by Congress with strong southern 
support, to cut the remaining tariff another 
50 percent and in some cases 100 percent. 

During this near 30-year period since 
1934 Congress has virtually given away or 
lost both its constitutional power to make 
the tariff and to regulate our foreign com- 
merce. 

In recent years the tariff issue has become 
bipartisan, what with southern Democrats 
turning toward protection and considerable 
Republican defection from it. The reason 
for the shift from the southern free-trade 
position is not hard to find. The rapid in- 
dustrialization of the South, especially in 
cotton textile manufacturing, changed the 
outlook. Since early in the 1950's the tex- 
tile manufacturing States of the South, from 
Virginian down, have become greatly con- 
cerned over imports of cotton textiles and 
in 1955 when the Trade Agreements Act was 
up for renewal a heavy block of votes from 
these States for the first time sided with the 
protectionist forces in the Congress and the 
trade bill was amended to strengthen its 
protectionist features. This support was re- 
peated in 1958 but in 1962 as the result of 
international agreement limiting the imports 
of cotton textiles, many of the House Mem- 
bers who had voted in 1955 and 1958 for a 
stronger regulation of imports and for con- 
gressionnal regulation of foreign trade rather 
than Executive control in this field, swung 
away and supported the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1902. 

This is not to be interpreted as a swing- 
back to free trade, Rather, the turnabout 
was a simple case of a deal whereby the 
cotton textile industry received protection 
in return for voting free trade. 

With this brief background sketch we can 
move on to the subject of this panel. The 
question of the discussion this afternoon is 
whether U.S. trade and aid programs are 
helping or hurting southern agriculture. 

Southern agriculture is, of course, not lim- 
ited to cotton and tobacco, although these 
crops are still important, Other important 
crops are peanuts, poultry, cattle, sugar, 
corn, rice, fruits and vegetables, tung nuts, 
hay, etc. Nonagricultural developments in- 
clude synthetic übers and textiles; furniture, 
chemical, rug, garment, and paper manufac- 
turing; cigarette and cigarmaking, shrimp, 
and other fisheries; oil drilling and refining, 
etc. 

The effects of our trade and our ald pro- 
grams will therefore vary. The benefits and 
injuries may be quite mixed. For example, 
cotton growing was helped by the expendi- 
ture of $42.5 million directly for raw cotton 
in 1961, under the mutual security program. 
If we include Public Law 480, barter and 
donations, we exported 6227 million of còt- 
ton in 1961 under governmental assistance, 
mostly in the form of sales for foreign 
currencies. 

Yet, under the point 4 program we have 
helped expand cotton production in other 
countries, such as Indis, Pakistan, Egypt, 
Mexico and Brazil. During the years 1948- 
52 the United States produced an average of 
40 percent of the world’s cotton. By 1960 
this had declined to 28.5 percent. The prin- 
cipal cotton-growing States of the South are 
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Texas, Mississippi, Arkansas, Alabama, Geor- 
gia and Louisiana. 

Was the build-up of foreign cotton pro- 
duction while helping the domestic growers 
beneficial or hurtful to the South? It looks 
very much like giving with one hand and 
taking away with the other. 

While our total cotton crop, which for the 
past 3 years has stood at a little over 14 
million bales, has not declined in absolute 
terms, the per capita production, taking in- 
crease in population into account, has 
shrunk over 20 percent in the past 20 years. 
Of course, the development of synthetics ac- 
counted for a good share of this decline; 
but increases in foreign cotton production 
have reduced our exports, except as stimu- 
lated by heavy subsidies, amounting pres- 
ently to $42.50 per bale. In 1960 the cost 
to the Treasury of the 7 million bales ex- 

d under the subsidy was only a lttle 
short of $300 million and added that much 
to the budgetary deficit. 

It would be quite a strain to find that the 
foreign aid program, including point 4, has 
helped cotton growers of the South eco- 
nomically. 

Then what of the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram? Did it help King Cotton? 

In the first place, we placed strict Iimita- 
tion on the importation of raw cotton un- 
der section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. This restriction at least kept the 
expanding cotton production that we stimu- 
lated in other countries from swamping our 
domestic market. Had we stuck by the prin- 
ciples of free trade we would not have put 
the strict quota limitations on imports, In 
that event, however, our cotton growers 
would have faced dire consequences from 
rising raw cotton imports. Thus by pro- 
tocting the growers was their support ob- 
tained for the dismantioment of our tariff 
on all kinds of products other than raw cot- 
ton. Even cotton textile tariffs were cut. 

The theory was that if we slashed the tariff 
on imports in general, exclusive of raw 
cotton, of course, we would buy more goods 
of all kinds from other countries and they 
in turn would buy more from us, including 
raw cotton. The cottongrower would be dis- 
tinctly better off than he was because he 
would sell more cotton abroad but would not 
be subject to import competition because of 
the quota limitations, 

How much more cotton did we then ex- 
port? 

From 1931 to 1935 we exported an average 
of 7.2 million bales per year. That was be- 
fore our tariff-cutting program under the 
reciprocal trade program got underway. 
‘Thereafter a considerable decline set in. The 
war cut exports very sharply; but even after 
the war, le., from 1951 to 1955 our aver- 
age annual exports were just below 4 mil- 
lon bales, or 3 million bales below the pre- 
trade agreement level. Then, Le. in 1956. 
we started the export subsidy program and 
began to take markets away from the coun- 
tries In which we had built up cotton pro- 
duction through forelgn ald. By 1957 we had 
climbed back to an export level of 7.5 million 
bales. This was followed by another sharp 
decline for 2 years, after which we worked 
back up to 7.1 million bales in 1960. Then 
another but more moderate decline set in. 

-Evidently the drnstic tariff reductions to 
which we subjected a wide range of indus- 
trial and other farm products did not shower 
manna from heaven on the cotton farmers. 

One of the prime results of the cotton pro- 
gram has been to Increase the cost of raw 
cotton to the domestic cotton textile manu- 
facturers some 25 percent above the cost to 
the Japanese and other foreign textile pro- 
ducers. In other words, the principal con- 
sumer of our raw cotton, the domestic manu- 
facturer, has been penalized by this system 
and exposed to scrious import competition. 
In recent years cotton textile imports have 
grown by leaps and bounds, To meet this 
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menace the State Department made an ar- 
rangement with the Japanese late in 1956, 
behind the scenes and outside the trade 
agreements program, whereby Japan limited 
her exports to us. That this arrangement 
was doomed to failure should have been visi- 
ble at the time and was visible to many, but 
the State Department by now had gained al- 
most complete control of our trade regula- 
tion and Congress seemed to be helpless. In 
time imports came in torrents from Hong 
Kong and elsewhere as if a dam had broken. 
The fat again was in the fire. 

The textile industry was now thoroughly 
alarmed after having been blocked at every 
turn by the executive branch (read State 
Department) in its search for an administra- 
tive remedy. The State Department’s oppo- 
sition was much after the manner of a small 
snake swallowing a big frog. Having caught 
the frog by the toe as in the Japanese tex- 
tile arrangement, it soon enlarged its hold. 
The need for control of imports became more 
and more pressing and all other other rem- 
edies other than that offered by the State 
Department were closed. The Department 
came into a position now to work its de- 
sign, which is swallowing complete control 
of our foreign trade, as if Congress did not 
exist. 

The big chance came with the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962, The textile industry 
would have been dead set against it as in 
1955 and 1958 if it had run true to form. 
Herein lay the State and Commerce Depart- 
ment 's big opportunity. The textile industry 
held the yote balance in Congress. The bait 
was an international agreement by which 
some 19 foreign countries would agree to 
limit their cotton textile shipments to 
this country. This would, if carired out, 
give the textile industry at least some of the 
protection it sought. The price was some- 
thing that the textile industry could pay 
without cost to itself—merely at the expense 
of principle and leaving in the lurch all 
other industries that had been pulling to- 
gether with it in the same boat, and thus 
dealing a heavy blow to the protectionist 
cause. 

How big a price this was Is not yet known. 

No one had been more articulate in the 
Congress than the Representatives from the 
textile areas (and a few have stood firm) in 
blunt opposition to congressional abdication 
of constitutional responsibility. Concentra- 
tion of too much power in the State Depart- 
ment was deeply abhorred in oratorical out- 
pourings time and again. A great principle 
Was evidently at stake; or, listening, one 
would have thought so. 

When the trade bill reached the floor of 
the House these voices were stilled. A 
strange unnaturalness hovered over the de- 
bate, Where were those stout voices so often 
heard in the past? They had vanished. 
Without them the debate all but collapsed. 
Then came the payoff with the rollcall. 
The yeas and nays told the story. Heavy 
defections from the textile areas, engineered 
by the executive branch which offered the 
cotton textile industry protection for sup- 
port of a bill that was against protection, 
gained the day for freer trade. The deal was 
consummated. 

Will it help the South? The question is 
whether one section of the country can be 
helped at the expense of the economy as & 
whole. A little more on this later. 

There is another refiection. The textile 
industry has for now effectively endorsed 
the transfer of power over foreign commerce 
from the Congress to the State Department, 
in spite of the many firm words previously 
spoken in opposition. The industry is now 
beholden to the executive branch and owes 
its allegiance to that branch. What the 
executive has seen fit to give it can take 
away. The industry is now subject to dis- 
Cipline because it has signed away its inde- 
Pendence, however reluctantly, 
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While cotton growing and cotton textile 
manufacturing represent dominant features 
of the South, other crops are also important, 
as already said, such as tobacco and its man- 
ufacture, peanuts, cattle, poultry, etc. 

Tobacco production has almost certainly 
been helped by our foreign aid program. In 
1961 the mutual security program, alias 
foreign aid, took $16.5 million of tobacco. 
This was no great sum but such a quantity 
resting on a market might depress prices. 
The figure expands to $72.8 million if we 
include exports under Public Law 480, sales 
for foreign currencies, donations, barter, etc. 

If foreign aid has helped tobacco farmers, 
what of the trade program? Our exports of 
leaf tobacco have increased from an average 
of 456 million pounds from 1931 to 1935 to 
567 million pounds in 1960, an increase of 
about 25 percent. On the other hand we re- 
duced the duty on tobacco leaf and our im- 
ports grew from 61 million pounds to 164 
million pounds during the same period, an 
increase of about 170 percent. The leading 
southern tobacco-growing States are North 
Carolina, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Tennessee. Kentucky, also a large 
grower, is a border State. 

As in the case of cotton, the theory was 
that reduction of our tariffs in general would 
increase our imports in general and this 
would provide other countries with more 
dollars for use in buying American tobacco. 
Well, we are selling 111 million more pounds 
and importing 103 million more pounds 
after nearly 30 years. 

Our leaf tobacco production increased by 
60 percent during this period. We are now 
exporting 29 percent of our crop compared 
with 36 percent from 1931 to 1935. 

It could be said that on balance tobacco 
has lost substantial ground under the trade 
program. Our exports of leaf tobacco are 
not subsidized as are cotton and wheat ex- 


Rice production has been heavily assisted 
by the various export assistance programs. 
In fact in 1961 of the total rice exports of 
$132 million $79 million consisted of govern- 
mentally assisted exports or 60 percent, 
Since a half of our total rice production was 
exported in 1961 as much as 30 percent of 
the total production was exported under gov- 
ernmentally assisted programs. 

Unquestionably rice production in the 
South has been helped by these programs, 
Our per capita consumption of rice has, 
however, remained very steady ranging be- 
tween 6 and 6 pounds per year, with annual 
variations, but no visible trend since 1930. 
Imports are and have been relatively in- 
significant. 

Because of the massive assistance to ex- 
ports of rice it would be difficult to find any 
particular help attributable to the trade 
agreements program. The principal rice- 
producing Southern States are Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and Texas. 

Poultry production has come to a position 
of growing importance in several Southern 
States. The leading States in commercial 
broiler production are Georgia, Arkansas, 
Alabama, and North Carolina. In recent 
years a flourishing export market has been 
developed for poultry reaching as high as 
$53 million in 1961. The principal export 
markets have been West Germany, Holland, 
and Switzerland. However, there has been 
very little participation by the poultry in- 
dustry in foreign aid or Public Law 480 
exports. 

Recently the Common Market has raised 
its duty on poultry and unless this increase 
is resclnded our poultry exports may be ex- 
pected to dwindie. The Common Market 
motive is to become less dependent on the 
outside for its agricultural products, To that 
end they have adopted a common agricul- 
tural policy and our poultry exports appear 
to be one of the early victims. 


Peanuts, principally grown in Georgia, 
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North Carolina, Texas, and Alabama, have 
enjoyed an import quota restriction limiting 
imports to about one-tenth of 1 percent of 
the domestic production. The purpose is to 
protect the governmentally supported price 
of peanuts. 

Exports of peanuts have been on a mod- 
erate scale, fluctuating usually between $4 
and $6 million per year in the last 5 years. 
These nuts are not separately shown in any 
foreign aid shipments or under Public Law 
480 even though all other products of sub- 
stantial shipments are shown. Obviously the 
trade program has been of little benefit to 
peanut exports. The principal benefit to the 
industry has been derived from the import 
restriction, established under section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. This limi- 
tation like those on cotton, wheat, and dairy 
products, is protectionist and in contraven- 
tion of the principles of free trade. 

Cane sugar, which is an important crop 
of Louisiana and Florida, is divorced from 
the trade program and imports are under 
strict allocation under the Sugar Act. We 
export virtually no sugar because of our 
generally high price compared with the rest 
of the world. Neither foreign aid nor the 
foreign trade program can be said to be 
either helpful or harmful to sugarcane pro- 
duction in the South except insofar as these 
programs helped or harmed the economy of 
this country in general, 

Cattle production in the Southern States 
has increased steadily in the past 10 years. 
There has been very little participation in 
foreign aid exports or those arising from 
Public Law 480; nor is cattle under a price 
support program. The industry in the South 
is centered in Texas and to a lesser extent in 
most of the Southern States. 

Under the trade program the duty on live 
animals and beef and veal were reduced. 
As a result in recent years imports of live 
animals and meats have risen to record 
levels; and the cattle industry has not been 
helped by foreign aid but has been hurt by 
imports, especially through the occasional 
depression of prices. 

Beef is one food product that has enjoyed 
a handsome increase per capita consump- 
tion in this country, rising from 55 pounds 
in 1940 to 63 pounds in 1950 and on to 86 
pounds in 1961. Veal consumption by con- 
trast has not increased, 

Was this increase in consumption of beef 
attributable to foreign aid or to our foreign 
trade program? The answer is there has 
been no visible connection. The increase re- 
sulted from a generally higher consumer in- 
come and this reflected relatively prosperous 
economic conditions, To the extent that 
these two programs contributed to our gen- 
eral prosperity, they also helped the cattle 
industry indirectly. This will be discussed 
later. 

The shrimp industry, which harvests its 
crop from the sea, has grown about 30 per- 
cent since 1940, ranging from Texas to 
Florida in the gulf and north to Georgia and 
the Carolinas on the east coast. Shrimp 
imports come in free of duty and imports 
have risen about half of domestic production. 
There has been little or no participation in 
foreign aid exports or exports otherwise as- 
sisted by the Government. There 1s there- 
fore no direct connection between this indus- 
try and either the trade or aid programs. 

CONCLUSION 

As previously indicated, it would be dif- 
ficult to make a reliable assessment of the 
value or harm of the trade and aid programs 
to southern agriculture. In the long run the 
only benefits that could be regarded as solid 
and substantial would be those derived indi- 
rectly from any general benefit of these pro- 
grams to the country as a whole, The same 
would be true of such harm as these pro- 
grams might inflict. In some instances such 
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harm might be direct as undoubtedly it 
would have been with respect to raw cotton, 
peanuts, and tung oil, had these crops not 
been protected from imports by import 
quotas in violation of the very principle of 
free trade. 

Having said this we can hardly avoid as- 
sessing the two programs (trade and aid) 
in terms of their contribution to or 
hindrance of the economy in general. For- 
eign aid unquestionably helped the European 
countries to regain their feet and this was 
desirable. It has also helped other coun- 
tries and Is not likely to be discontinued. 

However, judging from reliable reports, the 
administration of the funds is sometimes 
very wasteful. Therefore the cost would be 
reduced sharply without sacrificing the bene- 
fits. Our balance-of-payments difficulties 
are of course aggravated by foreign aid; and 
we have through this program generated 
considerable competition for our own in- 
dustries. Our budget deficits and growing 
national debt, with the heavy burden of in- 
terest payments resting upon us, have also 
been aggravated by our foreign aid outlay. 
The reduction of taxes would be much easier 
to jusitfy if we did not suffer this heavy 
aid outgo year after year. 

However, in my opinion the trade program, 
helpful as it may haye been in reviving and 
expanding trade, poses much the greater 
problem. In fact, I do not believe that our 
economy will be able to survive the ex- 
posure to import competition that the fur- 
ther authorized tariff cuts would promote 
if the authority is carried out. 

Already the economic growth of this coun- 
try is lagging behind other industrial na- 
tions. This of itself would be immaterial 
but for the failure to provide employment 
in this country in step with our population 
Increase. Therein lies our failure and it Is 
this failure that generates the calls for pub- 
lic help of all kinds including tax reduction 
even as our deficits mount and grow. 

Our leading manufacturing industries are 
turning out more goods today than 10 years 
ago with a million fewer workers. Our agri- 
culture has done even worse, or better, de- 
pending on the point of view. The yield per 
acre in most of our crops has increased so 
greatly that in 10 years’ time from 1950 our 
farms disgorged 3 million farmworkers, no 
longer needed, At the same time these farms 
have produced more than we can eat, drink, 
or wear, and we are plagued with surpluses. 

A good part of this prosperity has been 
based on high defense expenditures and 
other public outlays. It has not been a 
prosperity generated by a self-propelling in- 
dustrial system such as characterized our 
system in the past. 

Our industries have invested 6 percent less 
in new plants and equipment in this coun- 
try in 1961 than in 1957, but they have ex- 
panded handsomely abroad. Also, the sales 
generated by our investments in other coun- 
tries have grown 60 percent to $2544 billion 
since 1957 while our exports increased only 
10 percent. 

The trades, services, and professions, . e., 
nonmanufacturing enterprises and activities 
including State and local government, have 
in the aggregate grown more rapidly than 
our population in the past 10 years; but em- 
ployment at production as a generator of 

is more important. For every job in 
our factories, mines, fisheries, and on the 
farm, two other jobs are found in all the 
other economic and professional activities. 
This is a recent development. In 1940 the 
ratio was 1 to 1; in 1950 it was 1 to 1.5, and 
in 1960 it reached 1 to 2. 

Therefore, if we are interested in employ- 
ment, and we must be interested in it, we 
must be especially interested in the economic 
health of our industries. Each job in them, 
to repeat, creates two other jobs. 


When we import finished goods we do not 
enjoy this ratio, and our imports are run- 
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ning more and more to manufactured 
goods. The mix is moving rapidly in that 
direction. On the other hand, in our ex- 
ports the trend is in the opposite direction. 
The share of finished manufactures in our 
exports is declining. 

Also, when we export agricultural prod- 
ucts in the unmanufactured form we are 
doing very little for employment. In recent 
years a rising proportion of our total ex- 
ports has consisted of agricultural products. 
They have now reached the $5 billion level, 
thanks to the heavy subsidization of exports 
of the leading items, wheat and cotton. 

We are moving in the wrong direction. 
While we have burdened our production with 
heavy costs through many legislative enact- 
ments on top of war and cold war costs, 
thus reducing our competitive capacity be- 
cause of rising rigid costs, we haye system- 
atically dismantled our tariff. 

This has confronted scores of our indus- 
tries with very difficult low-cost import com- 
petition. This fact in turn has eroded busi- 
ness confidence in the future; and that ex- 
plains why our new investments in plant 
and equipment has faltered while we are 
pouring new capital into other countries, 
especially Europe. Evidently the outlook is 
better there than at home. 

Instead of improving the outlook for ex- 
ports in the long run this trend distinctly 
does the opposite; for we will more and 
more sell to these growing markets from 
within. Moreover, our capital will partici- 
pate overseas while our farmers stay behind 
and while labor sees the sinews of industry, 
ie., investment in new plants and equip- 
ment, flow overseas to generate production 
jobs there rather than here. In many in- 
stances the oversea plants will sell to third 
markets rather than exporting to them from 
this country. 

Obviously no trade program that is based 
on such contradictory economics can help 
our economy as a whole even if in the past 
decade it seemed to do so by swelling our 
trade. Unfortunately our much vaunted ex- 
port surplus is so much sponge since it is 
not self-generated but accounted for by our 
export subsidies, foreign aid sales, sales for 
foreign currencies, etc. 

We cannot expect our economic system, 
long the most productive and the only one 
of its kind in the world, to perform in pre- 
viously self-propelling fashion, if we shove 
it around, kick it in the teeth, overload it 
with burdens and generally curse it up and 
down, The American mass production sys- 
tem was the world's pioneer in mass- 
production and modern technology. It de- 
veloped under quite special conditions, which 
included antimonopoly conditions and a fair 
competition to assure the tapping of vast 
consumer market with the Implement of low 
prices derived from low costs of production, 
Along with this we assured a mass market 
by maintaining high purchasing power 
through good wages and good profits, We 
were solicitous of the business incentive and 
kept in mind the function of profits. We did 
the same for wages, establishing fairness of 
competition in that field through minimum 
wage legislation cnd outlawing of child labor. 
This raised costs to our producers as did 
some other legislation, 

The combination worked productive mira- 
cles. However, now we insist on pitching 
this high-cost system against a type of com- 
petition that is of a different species, Abroad 
wages are low while productivity is rising 
rapidly. This sharpens the competitive 
edge and we will feel it more and more. Our 
manufacturers, who in the past could be 
quite sure that they would be able to enjoy 
the fruits of their labor if they came out 
with new products or radical improvements 
in old ones, all of which required expensive 
development and machinery, today may be 
quite certain that the home market will be 
hotly contested by imports that enjoy special 
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competitive advantages and against which 
there is virtually no remedy under the escape 
clause of the Trade Act. From the dismal 
record in this field our industries know that 
they have no real defense against a ruinous 
import competition that is growing yearly 
more intense. 

Little wonder that they do not venture as 
freely as in the past. They cannot be sure 
that they will be able to dispose of the in- 
creased output at a profit. So long as this 
condition persists we will not get moving in 
any real sense, even if taxes are reduced. 

Southern agriculture has as much of a 
stake in this as any other segment of the 
economy, for agriculture that looks to all 
parts of the country for its market, prospers 
or withers with the rest of the economy. 


Taxes Not Only Threat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
to the attention of the House an edi- 
torial brought to my attention by Mr. 
Harold H. White, a consulting engineer 
of Joplin, Mo. The editorial, entitled 
“Taxes Not Only Threat,” appeared in 
the Joplin Globe Saturday, March 2, 
1963. It is a sharp reminder that there 
are matters besides taxes with which 
the Congress must concern itself: 

Taxes Not ONLY THREAT 


In all of the talk about the tax burden 
and its adverse impact on the economy, there 
is much talking around or ignoring of what 
many economists view as an equally heavy 
drag on economic growth. It is the con- 
tinuing and unrestrained pressures for even 
higher labor costs without equalizing in- 
creases in productivity. 

President Kennedy has largely skipped 
over the productivity cost issue in naming 
taxation as the culprit. No question that 
it is a culprit, but by no means the only 
one. Others include excessive Federal deficit 
spending, which is not productive, and what 
some economists call economic dictatorship 
by politically powerful labor unions. 

All of these elements should be kept in 
perspective as Congress considers a realistic 
tax reduction, with or without tax reforms. 
For the continuing demands by the adminis- 
tration for larger social welfare spending, 
plus the threats of more disruptive strikes 
this year over wage and make-work demands 
surely will have much to do with whether 
or not a new recession comes, It will be 
recalled that the stecl strike triggered the 
1959-60 recession. 

Mr, Kennedy first proposed tax cutting and 
reforms as the way to get the country mov- 
ing. Since then there have been wide differ- 
ences of opinion on where and how tax 
corrections should be made. The President 
and his advisers were disappointed or piqued 
over the general reaction. Hence the recent 
shift in strategy to put the emphasis on tax 
cutting. 

On the other hand, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Dillon warns that if some of the reforms 
are not accepted then some of the proposed 
rate reductions must be made less attractive. 
And Economic Adviser Heller bemoans the 
Puritan ethic that causes taxpayers to ques- 
tion the wisdom of tax cuts without spend- 
ing cuts and the need for public education 
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on these matters. Thank goodness the 
people are better educated than he thinks. 

There is no at present the out- 
come of the legislative battle over these mat- 
ters. Likely it will go on for months, with 
emphasis on tax cutting and tax reform, and 
whether they should be separated. But the 
Congress will do well to take a hard look at 
all factors troubling the Nation’s economic 
health, for together they will have much 
bearing on any threat of recession. 


The New York Newspaper Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
newspaper -strike in New York City is 
threatening to become a national trag- 
edy. The country should know that we 
in Congress are not unconcerned at this 
prolonged interruption of the flow of 
public information in a major American 
city. 

President Kennedy said on February 
21 that the situation had “long since 
passed the point of public toleration” 
and with that most of us will agree. But 
he said on the same day that the strike 
is not “a national issue.“ I believe the 
Strike is a national issue and I believe 
the significance of it deserves most care- 
ful attention throughout the entire 
country. 

An informed people is essential to the 
Safety of a democratic society. In all 
too many cases representative govern- 
ment has broken down when the citizen- 
ry, for one reason or another, is denied 
access to information related to public 
affairs and to their government. 

On February 24 the Washington Post 
lead editorial said the New York strike 
and the Cleveland newspaper strike are 
not isolated phenomena arising from the 
idiosyncracies of individual labor leaders. 
They represent an all too common con- 
8 in the communications field,” said 

e Post, 


The same editorial said this about the 
two strikes: 

They disclose that nearly every newspaper 
in the United States can be forced into tem- 
porary or permament suspension on the op- 
tion of the leadership of unions—even those 
representing a tiny fraction of the em- 
ployees. A society in which such enormous 
power is vested in persons having no re- 
sponsibility except that which they owe to 
their immediate membership does not en- 
joy the assurances of access to information 
which it is entitled to expect under a de- 
mocratic system. No free society would tol- 
erate the exercise of such power by govern- 
ment itself; its exercise by persons neither 
chosen by nor responsible to a larger suf- 
frage is even more intolerable. Newspapers 
in this country operate from day to day on 
the sufferance of their smallest unions, a 
majority of the membership of which can 
close the newspaper at will. The power of 
each union has multiplied beyond all reason 
or restraint by an all too common tendency 
of larger and more responsible unions to 
mortgage their own judgment, intelligence 
and responsibility in advance by tacit agree- 
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ments to support strikes in the calling of 
which they have had no voice, Publication, 
under these circumstances, is at the mercy 
of every union, including the smallest and 
least responsibile labor aggregates. Plants 
often are compelled to close and stay closed 
in disregard of and in defiance of the will 
and wish of vast majorities of the workers 
in the enterprises involved. The New York 
and Cleveland strikes, unreasonable as they 
are, are not even the worst examples of the 
dangerous vulnerability of the press. It 18 
only just to admit that the situation would 
be worse but for the sobriety and restraint 
of the leadership of some of the major 
unions, 


The divisive and tragic nature of the 
New York strike is matched by the ex- 
tent of the impasse facing the negotiat- 
ing parties. To help shed light on this 
aspect of the deadlock, I call my col- 
leagues’ attention to the contents of a 
letter sent to employees of the New York 
News February 15 by the president and 
publisher, Mr. F. M. Flynn. 

The complete text of the letter follows: 


Tue News, 
New York, N.Y., February 15, 1963. 
To ali News employees: 

Again, as in earlier letters, I am taking 
the liberty of writing to you about the status 
of the negotiations between Local No. 6, 
ITU, and the New York Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. : 

Many letters, telephone calls, and personal 
discussions with people vitally concerned 
with the strike indicate that sufficient detail 
of what has transpired and what is transpir- 
ing is not available to all. For this reason, I 
will continue to write to you when circum- 
stances warrant, even though some may ob- 
ject to my doing so. 

It was necessary for me to point out in the 
previous letters that we were facing a deadly 
serious, grim set of conditions. Today, I 
must report that they are even more serious, 
if that is possible. 5 

Negotiations are deadlocked, There is no 
recognizable sign that progress will be made 
toward resolving the issues in the Immediate 
future. 

As you know, an imposing array of individ- 
uals and recognized authorities in the field 
of labor negotiation, mediation, and con- 
cillation have worked hard to bring about a 
fair settlement between the printers and the 
publishers. 

Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz and the 
top men in the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service have worked tirelessly to 
resolve the differences. They continue to 
follow the dispute with concern. 

The Board of Public Accountability, ap- 
pointed jointly by Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner, and Secretary of 
Labor Wirtz, attempted without success to 
bring Into focus the grave nature of the 
newspaper blackout which has seriously af- 
fected so many individuals and interests. 

Further efforts to settle the strike were 
made by Mayor Robert F. Wagner, aided by 
his labor adviser, Theodore W. Kheel, when 
they brought both parties together at city 
hall for a 17-day period starting January 26. 

Representing the ITU in these meetings, 
some of which ran continuously for as long 
as 20 hours, were Bertram Powers, local 
president, and John Pilch, international first 
vice president, who were on hand through- 
out, and Elmer Brown, international presi- 
dent, who participated during the last few 
days. Representing the newspapers were 
their publishers, chief executives, and labor 
relations men. 

Also on hand were key officials of each of 
the newspaper unions; Harry Van Arsdale, 
president of the New York City Central La- 
bor Council; Michael Mann, AFL-CIO re- 
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of the labor organization's t. 


president. George 
Meany; John O Rourke, president of the 
Teamsters Joint Council, and numerous oth- 
er union officials. 

The formalities of these 17-day meetings 
included sessions involving the full commit- 
tees of each side and separate meetings of a 
special subcommittee. The latter included 
Walter Thayer, president of the Herald 
Tribune, Amory Bradford, vice president of 
the Times, and myself, as president of The 
News, for the publishers, and Messrs. Brown, 
Pilch, and Powers for the ITU. 

It Is disappointing and discouraging to 
report that not one single important issue 
was resolved in any of these meetings. 

From my experience as a participant in 
these meetings and from individual, off-the- 
record talks I have had with principals on 
both sides of the controversy, I must re- 
luctantly conclude that nothing will be ac- 
complished so long as the present atmos- 
phere persists. s 

My experience in labor negotiations covers 
a period of more than 30 years. Never have 
I encountered a problem so complex; never 
before have I been unable to see an opening 
leading to the settlement of a contract dis- 
pute, 

Every known avenue which might lead to 
settlement has been explored. All issues 
have been reviewed innumerable times. 
Every conceivable approach to an agreement 
on wages, hours, fringe benefits and the con- 
tract term has been considered most care- 
fully. 

It now appears that a negotiated settle- 
ment will be extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible to achieve. Big 6 is amply financed 
for paying strike benefits, apparently is 
backed by all other newspaper unions as 
well as the Central Trades Council and some 
determined to achieve its goals regardless of 
the consequences. 

Even though we know a prolonged test of 
economic strength will leave a deep scars and 
inevitably will cause irreparable damage, we 
must accept the conclusion that such a test 
of economic strength is well underway. No 
alternate has been found. 

It is my considered judgment that the 
publishers are justified in resisting the 
known proposals of Local No, 6. 

The ITU, of course, is entitled to seek 
contract improvements. Thus far, however, 
its representatives have not justified, in my 
mind, their insistence on moving ahead 80 
far and so quickly with so many extremely 
costly proposals. We are not dealing with a 
wage scale in the lower brackets. Wages 
which would average in excess of $150 a week 
are not substandard. 

The settlement which was acceptable to 
the Newspaper Guild in November and in 
which other unions indicated interest in ac- 
cepting seems to have been overshadowed by 
recent developments. It continues to sur- 
prise me that this large number of employees 
should be forced to remain away from work 
with loss of income to support demands for 
an increase greater than that which they 
accepted or indicated a willingness to con- 
sider favorably. 

This situation becomes even more difficult 
to understand when we view the unbending 
attitude of the ITU toward any suggestion 
that the differences be resolyed through me- 
diation, fact finding or any form of arbitra- 
tion. 

From this time on the danger of lrrepara- 
ble damage to the future soundness of the 
News will increase at an accelerated pace. 

Failure to resolve this dispute through 
collective bargaining will bring pressure for 
other action which may take the form of 
distasteful governmental intervention. 

We fully recognize the right of any union 
group to seek the resolution of a dispute by 
withdrawal of Its services, but we believe any 
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excessive use of this right will eventually 
bring condemnation by the public. 

My deep convictions cause me to repeat: 
This dispute will be resolved best If the par- 
ties reach agreement in good faith as a result 
of the commonly accepted processes of col- 
lective bargaining. We shall continue to 
work for such a settlement. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. M. FLYNN. 


Bulgarian League Pays Tribute to Radio 
Free Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
American-Bulgarian League recently 
3 a dinner in New York to 
honor Radio Free Europe and the Free 
Europe Committee for their services in 
the continuing fight against communism 
on the continent of Europe. 

This dinner meeting was capably re- 
ported by Lawrence Lafer in a column 
in the Christian Science Monitor of 
February 18, 1963. 

For the information of those who 
share an interest in the fate of the cap- 
tive nations and who applaud the un- 
selfish devotion of Mr. John Richardson, 
Jr., president of the Free Europe Com- 
mittee, I include Mr. Lafer’s column 
herewith: 

BULGARIAN LEAGUE Pays TRIBUTE To RADIO 
FREE EUROPE 
(By Lawrence Lafer) 

New Tonk. —Only 6 years after its most 
uncertain hour—following the ill-starred up- 
rising of Hungarian freedom fighters in 
1956—Radio Free Europe not only was on 
the air but was the guest of honor at a 
black-tie dinner of the American-Bulgarian 
League in New York. 

The American-Bulgarian League is an 
organization of American and Canadian cit- 
izens of Bulgarian descent. 

A scroll, “For its effective broadcasts to 
Bulgaria for a period of over 12 years in the 
interest of bringing truth and hope to her 
captive peoples,” was presented to a net- 
work representative at the affair. 

REMINDER GIVEN 

Almost forgotten were the days of criti- 
cism until one of the speakers reminded the 
guests of the clamor raised by those who 
blamed Radio Free Europe for inciting the 
Hungarian revolt when it had no chance of 


success. 

His voice rising, Leo Cherne of the Inter- 
national Rescue Committee said that any- 
one who believed that a radio station alone 
could arouse people as the Hungarians were 
stirred didn't understand the magnitude of 
the Communist abuses that fired the revolt. 

Mr. Cherne was one of seven speakers who 
thought RFE was doing a commendable job. 

DUPLICITY EXPOSED 

Representative JoHN Brapemas, Democrat, 
of Indiana, said: “With its many hours of 
daily broadcasts Radio Free Europe has 
proved one of our most effective weapons in 
exposing the duplicity of Communist propa- 
ganda and bringing the truth to the peoples 
of Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Po- 
Jand, and Rumania.” 
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The Congressman said it was a solemn 
obligation for those enjoying political free- 
dom in the West to support the work of RFE 
as a way of keeping alive hope for freedom 
from Communist tyranny. 

REASON SEEN 


Representative Jonn Monacan, Democrat, 
of Connecticut, agreed. Radio Free Europe 
is one of the many measures short of war 
that the United States can take to fulfill an 
obligation to work for the restoration of 
freedom and self-determination to Bulgaria 
and other similar nations. 

Mr. Monagan said this country is especially 
obliged to do this because American cre- 
dulity and innocence were substantial fac- 
tors in the Communist takeover of Bulgaria. 
There was a mistaken reliance on Soviet 
promises of free elections, Mr. MONAGAN said. 

To turn the tide, the Congressman re- 
ported that his House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs on the captive nations recommended 
to the President: 

We must keep the question of the seized 
countries alive by taking every opportunity 
in the United Nations and other forums to 
emphasize that this problem remains unset- 
tled. It should be settled according to the 
principles of the United Nations. 

We must seize this and other opportunities 
to put pressure on the Russians. They do 
the same to us at every opportunity. Why 
should we be punctilious? 

We should not be dissuaded by lack of en- 
thusiasm of our allies. The fact remains 
that the fate of human brothers is at stake, 
and we must never admit that we can be- 
come bored or restless at the repetition of 
claims for freedom and self-expression. 

We must do everything to keep the hopes 
of the captive peoples alive. Our Govern- 
ment should step up the use of our inter- 
national media to proclaim our support to 
the world. 

“This recommendation has a particular ap- 
plication to the Voice of America and Radio 
Free Mr. Monacan noted. “It is 
not only the volume of broadcasts which 
should be increased but also the force and 
scope of these broadcasts—both in electric 
power and in political content.” 


BUDGET UNDISCLOSED 


(A Radio Free Europe spokesman said the 
privately financed network's budget has nev- 
er been published on the theory it would tell 
the Russians too much, Radio Free Europe 
is currently trying to raise $11 million. Using 
28 transmitters in West Germany and Por- 
tugal and operating out of a Munich, Ger- 
many, headquarters, Radio Free Europe 
beams 18 hours of diversified programing 
daily to Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Hun- 
gary. Bulgaria and Romania get 5 hours a 
day. An estimated 80 million people live in 
those five lands.) 

“After all, this is a war that we are fight- 
ing,” Mr. MONAGAN sald, “I believe we are 
gradually realizing more clearly the folly of 
attempting to deal on principle with a Com- 
munist regime.” 

OPTIMISM EXPRESSED 

Concluding optimistically, he carried the 
room. “I believe that our support will in- 
crease and grow,” the Congressman said. “I 
am convinced that this support and the nat- 
ural instinct of the captive peoples for free- 
dom and self-improvement will sap the 
strength of the sterile Leninist creed and 
will bring a new birth of freedom to the peo- 
ple of Central Europe.” 

It 1s a crime for Iron Curtain country citi- 
zens to listen to Voice and Radio Free Europe 
broadcasts. Are they being heard? The for- 
mer US. Minister to Bulgaria, Edward Page, 
Jr., told of an experience he and his wife had 
with Bulgarian peasant children to prove 
that they are. As the children skipped away 
after bringing the American couple flowers 
they sang a song about “a bambina“ they 
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could have learned nowhere but from outside 
the country, the former diplomat concluded. 


VISITORS INTERVIEWED 


(More formal statistical checks based on 
interviews with visitors from behind the Iron 
Curtain, and refugees, show that millions are 
tuned in, a Radio Free Europe spokesman 
said.) 

A second scroll was presented by the Bul- 
garian league to John Richardson, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Free Europe Committee, the par- 
ent group of Radio Free Europe. 

Accepting the award for his group, Mr. 
Richardson spoke quietly, “Two things I 
want to say: Courage is not a thing of the 
past. Sooner rather than later,” he said. 

“The period we are in, in terms of history, 
is a short one. The eye of the hurricane, in 
a very short period of time the world will 
have made its choice,” Mr. Richardson said. 
“It will be free, slave, or destroyed. 

“In this generation it has been a privilege 
to be allied with an organization in this 
cause of freedom,” he said. 


The Cotton Mess Could Get Messier 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES T. BROYHILL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, much has been said about 
the problems of the cotton textile situa- 
tion, I read with interest the following 
editorial in the Charlotte (N.C.) News, 
of December 7, 1962, which is quite can- 
did in observations and suggestions as 
to possible solutions to the problems be- 
fore us: 

THE COTTON Mess COULD Get MESSIER 


The Federal Government ought not to 
get bogged any decper in the sands of cotton 
subsidies if it can possibly be avoided—and 
we believe it can, 

Unquestionably the American textile in- 
dustry needs relief from the unfair compet- 
itive advantage which Government policy 
now gives foreign industry. This policy 
permits American cotton to be sold on the 
world market at 844 cents a pound less than 
it can be bought on the domestic market. 
Combined with lower labor costs abroad, 
this places American industry in a bind both 
at home and overseas; foreign-made goods 
are cheaper. 

Last summer, the Department of Agricul- 
ture recommended the establishment of an 
“Import equalization fee“ to offset this ad- 
vantage for foreign firms. Under this pro- 
posal, a fee of 84% cents a pound would be 
charged on the cotton content of foreign 
goods shipped into the United States, 

This recommendation was rejected by the 
US. Tariff Commission, which said the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act authorizes import 
curbs only if there is a cause-and-effect 
relation between imports and cotton-support 
programs, 

The latest proposal calis for a subsidy 
for U.S. industry in order to close the 
8%-cent gap. This would complete the 
circle—subsidies to keep the domestic price 
high for cotton growers, subsidies to drop the 
price of American cotton to the world market 
level for foreign consumers, and subsidies 
to erase the disadvantage accruing to Ameri- 
can industry. 

Adjustments in the cotton-support pro- 
gram, in acreage allotments and support 
prices, could help. But Washington isn't 
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going to do anything to hurt the farmers. 


longer ignore the plight of 
dustry. 

But rather than place a further drain on 
the U.S, Treasury, why not try something 
revolutionary, Uke requiring foreign indus- 
try to compete fairly by paying the import 
equalization fee which was turned down 
just a few months ago by the Tarif Commis- 
sion? If Congress can adopt legislation 
implementing a subsidy program, surely it 
can just as easily amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act to permit establishment of 
the equalization fee. 

All sorts of objections can. be raised to 
this approach, principally along those lines 
which hold that the United States must 
participate competitively in world trade. 
But participation should not be used as an 
excuse to subsidize world trade as well. 

ought to look closely at the alter- 
natives to industrial subsidies while it looks 
closely at the total cotton picture. It’s a 
mess—and another subsidy will only make it 
messier, 


How Not To Run a City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I would like to include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Flint Journal 
of March 2, 1963. The article contains 
some disturbing information from a re- 
port on the relief program in the District 
of Columbia which we might do well to 
note with a view to measuring up to our 
responsibility. The editorial follows: 

Exaurix or How Not To RUN Crry 


Much has been written about the upswing 
in crime in Washington, D.C. Now, by way 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, comes a report of another ugly situa- 
tion. 

It seems that a General Accounting Office 
spot survey of the relief program for the to- 
tally disabled has shown that more than half 
those enjoying the taxpayers’ charity were 
ineligible. One recipient, as a matter of fact, 
had been dead for quite a little while. 
Granted, you can't be more totally disabled 
than that, but he hadn't even been eligible 
while he was alive. 

Some had jobs, some were drawing social 
Security, some were being supported by their 
families. Tax money was being paid to them, 
and the public servants in charge of your 
money didn't find out in years of working 
on the cases the vital information that the 
GAO was able to turn up in a few days. 

Before this investigation, another deter- 
mined that 75 percent on the general relicf 
rolls were drawing money illegally, some be- 
Cause they happened to be in jall, and that 
58 percent of the rellef payments for de- 
pendent children were illegal. 

On top of the alarming increase in crime 
in Washington, such reports make it appear 
that our Nation's Capital is taking on the 
“ppearance of a disaster area, not through 
natural calamity but through mismanage- 
ment so massive thdt only the Federal Gov- 
ernment's vast resources could have accom- 
Plished it. 

That's right. Sometimes when Americans 
get wrapped up in their own local problems 
they forget that the city is not run by those 
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whose permanent residence is.in Washing- 
ton. It is the sole responsibility of the 
Federal Government. 

Things have become so bad that those who 
live there claim that the only way to 
straighten them out would be to let the 
people run their own affairs, as is done in 
other cities. 

The Federal Government, then, would be 
freer to extend its expert knowledge of how 
to run cities, run schools, and fight crime 
in our communities everywhere else in the 
Nation, as it proposes to do. Somehow, it's 
a cheerless prospect, 


New Frontier Can’t Take It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, ap- 
parently the New Frontier can dish it 
out but canot take it. Who says this? 
The chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee? No. A New Fron- 
tiersman, himself, Mort Sahl, says it. 

A story by Vernon Scott in yesterday's 
Washington Daily News quotes Mr. Sahl 
fully. I did not know the New Frontier 
had lost its sense of humor. 


LIFE on THE GEIM New FRONTIER: Morr 
SAHL WANTS His LICENSE RENEWED 
(By Vernon Scott) 

HoLLywoop—Satirist Mort Sahl, a po- 
litical liberal, is bewildered by the cool re- 
ception of his jibes at the Kennedy admin- 
istration. 

From Mr. Sahl's point of view the New 
Frontier hasn't got a sense of humor. 

“I had 8 years with Ike and Nixon,” the 
comedian sald. “I got rich on the Repub- 
lican administration. The Democrats 
laughed at my jokes about the Presidency 
and the Vice Presidency, and the Republi- 
cans enjoyed a laugh on themselves. 

“But things are different now. The Re- 
publicans are still laughing but the Demo- 
crats aren't.“ 

Last week Mr. Sahl, a friend of United 
Nations Ambassador Adlal Stevenson, at- 
tended a Democratic fundraising dinner as 
principal speaker in place of Mr. Stevenson 
who couldn't make it. 

Mr. Sahl deftly slipped the needle into 
Democratic leadership with the observation, 
“I know it’s peculiar that I should be re- 
placing Mr. Stevenson at this dinner, but 
the Democratic Party has a history of accept- 
ing less than Stevenson.” 

“Some of the people ask me, What's hap- 
pened?’ You used to be on JFK's team,“ Mr. 
Sahl reported. 

“When I was in opposition to Ike I was 
also in opposition to the Republicans. But 
when I oppose the administration it does 
not mean necessarily that I am in opposition 
to the Democrats. 

“It is said the President is willing to 
laugh at himself,“ Mr. Sahl said impishly. 
“That is fine. But when is he going to ex- 
tend that privilege to us?” 

Victim of some of Mr. Sahl's most merci- 
less cannonading was former Vice President 
Nixon with whom the comedian recently 
chatted. 

“We met in a restaurant and had a long 
talk.“ Mr. Sahl recalied. Mr. Nixon said he 
held no grudges at all and encouraged me 
to continue to light fires under both parties. 

“I guess I'm an irritant to the Democrats 
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because I remind them of their predicament, 
that the New Frontier isn't It. 
Presidential jokes still get laughs bullt on my 
license to kid Presidents—but the license 
hasn't been renewed lately.“ 


Atomic Energy Commission’s Savannah 
River Operations Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to bring to the attention of 
the Senate a news article from my home- 
town of Aiken, S.C., regarding the out- 
standing safety record which has been 
compiled by Government officials and 
private management and employees at 
the Savannah River plant in Aiken 
County. I am proud of this record, 
which reflects great credit not only on 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
contractors and subcontractors at the 
plant, but also on the more than 8,300 
individual workers who are involved in 
the mammoth operations at the Savan- 
nah River plant. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article as printed in The 
State on March 2, 1963, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AEC SAVANNAH OPERATIONS Leap NATION IN 
Sarery 


Atken.—The Atomic Energy Commission's 
Savannah River Operations Office, including 
contractors and subcontractors under its 
jurisdiction, completed the year 1962 with 
the best safety record of any Commission 
installation in the Nation. 

The record represents the combined efforts 
of Government and contractor employees, 
principally at the Savannah River plant, 
according to R. C. Blair, Manager, Savannah 
River Operations Office, U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

More than 8,300 individual workers are 
involved, including all persons at the Savan- 
nah River plant employed by Du Pont Op- 
erations, Du Pont Construction,.the Hard- 
ing-Williams Dixie Corp., Miller-Dunn Elec- 
tric Co., Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, Inc., 
B. F. Shaw Co., Johns-Manville Sales Corp., 
the U.S. Forest Service, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission, 

In addition, employees of the Sylcor diyi- 
sion of Sylvania Electric Products at Hicks- 
ville, Long Island, and employees of AMF 
Atomics at Greenwich, Conn., are included 
because of their contractual association with 
the Savannah River plant. 

The Savannah River Operations Office 18 
in competition with 13 other groups which 
together comprise the nationwide AEC pro- 
gram. This is the second consecutive year 
that the Savannah River Operations Office 
nas held first place in the AEC safety com- 
petition. In both years, the disabling in- 
jury rate for the Savannah River group has 
been less than one-half of the rate experi- 
enced by the nearest AEC competitor; it is 
19 times better than the national average 
for industry. In the overall AEO program, 
126,000 workers are involved, Mr. Blair said. 
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In a letter to participants, Mr. Blair said: 

“It is accomplishments like this upon 
which the Commission relies to maintain 
leadership in the curtailment of human 
suffering and reduction of property loss due 
to accidents.” 

Plaques and certificates will be awarded 
to the individual companies or employee 
groups, following the plan which AEC has 
had in effect for many years for recognition 
of outstanding achievement in organized 
programs for prevention of accidents, 


Problems of Soil and Water Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the many fine and public spirited 
newspapers in the First District of Iowa, 
the Iowa City Press-Citizen, devoted a 
special issue on January 29, 1963, to 
the problems of soil and water conser- 
vation. The title of this special issue, 
We're Losing Our Soil,” simply and dra- 
matically calls attention to one of the 
most serious and long-range problems 
facing our country. This issue deals 
with this problem in both its local and 
National ramifications, with what has 
been done and what needs to be accom- 
plished in the future. The Iowa City 
Press-Citizen and the local conservation 
leaders have contributed greatly to their 
community by bringing this issue so 
clearly before the public. Under unani- 
mous consent I include two of the ar- 
ticles of this special issue in the Recorp: 
A MULtion-DoLiar Loss IN County Every 

YEAR 
(By Gene Ingle) 

The economy of Johnson County, regarded 
by most people as healthy these days, is 
losing a hidden $1 to $1% million every 
year down the Iowa river. 

The loss—more than $20 a, year for each 
man, woman, and child in the county—is 
that of 1% million tons of topsoil, the 
main natural resource on which the county's 
economy is based. 

Already, soil experts estimate that half of 
the topsoil which originally covered the 
county's 335,000 acres of cropland has eroded 
away. And the problem is expected to get 
worse before it gets better. 

As the late J. N. (Ding) Darling, famous 
cartoonist and leading conservationist, once 
put it, that topsoil represents beefsteak and 
potatoes, roast duck, ham, and eggs, and 
bread and butter with jam on it—food down 
the river. 

The alarming loss of topsoil in the 
county—a loss which can never be re- 
Pplaced—already is threatening Johnson 
County’s position as one of the Nation's 
leading areas of hog production. 

A decline in hog production would have a 
severe—possibly disastrous—impact on the 
county's economy, a major portion of which 
is now dependent on hog production—un- 
less, of course, the nature of the county's 
economy changes. 

Put another way: soil grows corn, hogs 
eat corn, farmers sell hogs, farmers spend 
money. No soll, no corn; no corn, no hogs; 
no hogs, no money, In its simplest eco- 
nomic form, that’s the problem. 

This topsoil loss also is a major factor in 
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an increase In size and number of the 
county’s floods. Witness last July's Ralston 
Creek flood. This problem, too, is expected 
to get worse before it gets better. 

Why are we losing our soll? 

One hundred fifty years ago, before John- 
son County was settled, prairie grass and 
forests kept the lush soil from the eroding 
forces of rain and wind. Nature was its 
own soil conservation agent. 

Then man moved in to till the land, to 
plow under the prairie grass, to expose the 
soll to the eroding forces of rain and wind— 
to disrupt the balance of nature. 

He has been slow to realize that there 
eventually will be a day of reckoning. 

It was not until the 1930's that this prob- 
lem was recognized widely enough to permit 
establishment of the U.S. Soll Conservation 
Service—a Federal agency to help farmers 
stop their soil and water losses. 

And it was not until 1946 that the SCS 
came to Johnson County. 

Today, about one-third of the county's 
2,100 farmers cooperate under contract with 
the Johnson County soll conservation dis- 
trict in helping to conserve their land for 
their descendants. - 

But, admits Ross Barnett, SCS conserva- 
tionist here, “we've only scratched the sur- 
face.” He estimates that only 25 percent 
of the conservation measures the county 
needs have been undertaken so far. 

In 16 years, 25 percent sounds like a big 
improvement. And it is. But each suc- 
ceeding 25 percent will be progressively more 
dificult, Barnett says. 

The big problem now (and unless the pic- 
ture changes, in the future) is that most 
farmers don't realize what's happening. Or 
if they do realize it, they aren't willing to do 
much about it. 

“For example,” says Barnett, some farm- 
ers say that they'll quit farming before they 
start contouring. Maybe it would be a good 
thing if they would.” 

Terracing of cropland is regarded as one of 
the more effective soil conservation measures 
a farmer can take. Yet in 1962, terraces were 
built on only five Johnson County farms 
under a Federal Government cost-sharing 


program. 

Neither do most city people realize what's 
happening. They don't realize that a speck 
of dirt washed off a Johnson County hiliside 
by a drop of rain means the loss of a penny 
or two in their pockets. 

A lot of specks of dirt grow crops. Lots of 
pennies make dollars. 

What is needed, conservation leaders in 
the county feel, is a massive’ education 
program, 

A program—how massive remains to be 
seen—is now in the embryo stage. Just 
when and how it will be undertaken hasn't 
been decided yet by the county's soil district 
commissioners. 

But whatever it is and whenever it is, it 
will take the cooperation of nearly everyone 
in the county. 

Soll loss means food gone from the mar- 
keting bag, less for the table, higher cost 
for what remains, It means less materials 
for the industries using farm products, less 
business for merchants, less employment and 
less prosperity for us all. 

Imagine this country without soil to grow 
food and industrial materials. Imagine 
every stream too muddy for boys to swim, 
or fish to live. : 

wo country has been going in that direc- 
tion. 

Soil and water are the most important 
soil resources we have. Conserving them is 
not the worry of the farmer alone; he would 
be the last to starve. ? 

It's important to all of us—factory worker 
and salesman, truck driver and banker, law- 
yer and doctor, “butcher and baker and can- 
dlestick maker.” 

Soll erosion is caused by rain and wind: 
in Johnson County, mainly rain. Unless na- 
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ture or conservation measures are protecting 
the soil, the rain washes it away—into lakes 
and down rivers. 

“Sheet” erosion—where topsoil is washed 
from productive cropland speck by speck— 
is the worst type of erosion in Johnson 
County. Worst, says Barnett, “because the 
soil disappears and you Can't see it disap- 
pear.” 


Cause: Poor land management; soil not 
spongy enough to absorb water. 

Cures: Terraces, contour farming and 
strip-cropping, grass, fertilizer. : 

“Rill" erosion is different. You can see 
it—see tiny rivulets on hillsides where big- 
ger pieces of soil have washed away. 

Cause: Farmer plowed through a grassy 
area where water usually runs down the 
hillside. 

Cure: Grass waterways and other conser- 
vation practices. 

Rill erosion in its more severe stages leads 
to gully erosion. Here, you can see huge 
chunks of dirt being washed away. 

Cause: Farmers’ lack of concern. “Few 
farmers care about a gully eating away at a 
pasture,” says Barnett. But wait till it 
starts eating at cropland. Then they realize 
it’s getting late and something must be 
done,” 

Cures: Education, erosion control struc- 
tures, straightening of creeks and gullies, 

Sheet, rill, and gully erosion—all are prob- 
lems in Johnson County. More of a problem 
north of the Iowa River and in the west and 
southwest parts of the county than in the 
east, southeast, and north-central portions. 

Although Barnett and the soil district com- 
missioners agree that appropriations for the 
SCS and laws affecting soll conservation 
could be improved, Johnson County does 
have the framework for a massive effort to 
curtail the $114 million loss to its economy. 

But, says Barnett, “we are not going out 
and force this upon the people. They've got 
to come to us and request our assistance to 
get the job done.“ 


{From the Iowa City Press-Citizen, Jan. 29, 
1963] 


A Drop or WATER STARTS THE DAMAGE 


Before our land was put to plow, the av- 
erage depth of topsoil was about 9 inches. 
Now it averages only about 5 Inches—nearly 
half gone because not all of us have learned 
how to manage our land. 

Nature protects the land by covering it 
with vegetation, such as grasses and trees, 
so that when the rain falls it is held back 
and soaks into the soil. Vegetation also 
cushions and breaks the impact of raindrops. 

But man has cut down forests, plowed up 
the land, exposed the land to the full forces 
of water and wind. By farming the land, we 
have destroyed nature's protective covering. 

After every rain, the water rushes off the 
sloping land of Johnson County, carrying 
with it precious topsoil and plant food, In 
one rain alone last spring, it was estimated 
that one-third to one-half an inch of topsoil 
over 75 percent of the county washed away. 

It was money down the river for Johnson 
County farmers. And the longer it con- 
tinues, the worse {t will become. 

This is erosion—in its most striking, dam- 
aging form. 

Erosion * * * when does it happen, how 
does it happen? 

Erosion, of course, is wearing away of the 
land, There are many kinds going on about 
us all the time, among them rain and wind 
erosion. But we're mainly concerned about 
the rain, because it is the kind that does the 
most damage in this area. 

It's the force of running water that does 
the eroding. Dcep, fast-running water has 
more force than shallow, slow-moving water. 

If you take a pail full of water and throw 
it out fast—dash it out—along the top of 
the ground, it will wash. But if you pour 
out the same amount of water slowly, it 
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won't wash away the loose pieces of soil and 
other things on top of the ground. 

That's why water that flows fast will wash 
or erode land more than water that flows 
slowly, If the water runs fast, it will carry 
more soil with it. 

The amount of soil that will be washed 
away in a given time will depend also on 
how easily the soil will erode. 

For example, water may be flowing over 
two different kinds of soll at the same rate, 
at the same depth and for the same length 
of time. Yet one soil will wash away much 
faster than the other. This is because the 
two soils differ in their ability to resist 
erosion, 

Twenty-two percent of Johnson County's 
390,400 acres are considered by soll experts 
to be susceptible to excessive erosion, 26 per- 
cent susceptible to severe erosion and 52 
percent to moderate erosion. 

The result of a drop of water falling on 
bare soll somewhat resembles the action of 
&n exploding bomb. Each raindrop digs a 
small hole in the surface, The 
loosened soil can then be easily washed away 
if the water is not held where it falls. 

Basically, the process of soil erosion by 
water consists of three principal steps: (1) 
loosening soll particles by the impact of 
raindrops or by the scouring action of run- 
off, (2) moving the detached particles by 

water, and (3) depositing the par- 
ticles at new locations. In a watershed, these 
steps occur in sequence from ridge to river 
or stream. 

Whenever the rain falls faster than it can 
Soak in, a sheet of water collects on the 
Surface and moves downhill. 

The rain continues to dislodge soil and 
keep It suspended in the moving sheet or 
feed it into the little streams of water flowing 
of the field along crop rows or hills. Min- 
eral nutrients and organic matter are 
churned into the runoff and carried away, 
leaying the coarser, less fertile particles 
behind. 

The combined actions of beating rain and 
flowing water remove continuous layers of 
soll from fields. This is sheet erosion. 

On rolling land, soil is removed more 
Tapidly from the hilltops and steep slopes 
than from the gentle ones lower down, often 
exposing lighter colored subsoil as erosion 
Progresses. But sheet erosion takes 
Wherever muddy water moves off a field dur- 
ing a rain without 

If the water in the little streams moves 
fast enough, it, too, dislodges soil and carries 
it along with that splashed up by the rain- 
drops. This scouring action carves out chan- 
Nels that join farther down the slope. This 
is rill erosion. 

The little streams or rills carry more soil 
as they pick up speed or grow in size. The 
abrasive particles they carry help scour the 
Sides and bottoms of the channels. Sheet 
&nd rill erosion in combination remove enor- 
oe amounts of soil from unprotected 

elds. 

Further cultivation smooths the rilis and 
Mixes subsoil with the surface layer. The 
result in most soils is a surface layer harder 
to work and less productive than the original 
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As the rills join to make larger channels, 
the runoff becomes more and more concen- 
trated as it moves downslope and its scouring 
action increases. 

A sudden drop, or overfall, in the channel 
Multiplies the cutting power of the stream 
and enlarges the channel as the overfall ad- 
vances upstream. 

The result; gullies. They are channels so 
deep they cannot be smoothed out by ordi- 
nary cultivation. Soil conservation officials 
Say gullies in Johnson County are feeding 
large amounts of sediment into the county's 
Streams, the Iowa River and the Coralville 
Reservoir, 


Gullies often are a sign that sheet and 
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rill erosion have been going on a long time. 
Sometimes they divide fields into small areas 
impractical to cultivate, even where erosion 
is not serious between the gullies. 

The banks of some large gullies slump and 
cave. This is especially likely to happen if 
the soil is underlain by a deep crumbly ma- 
terial. As the plunging stream of water 
undercuts the head and sides of the gully, 
great masses of soil break loose and are 
swept downstream. 

In this way gullies advance rapidly across 
some fields and often make otherwise pro- 
ductive land impossible to farm. 

When erosion is active on the uplands of 
a watershed, the stream that drains the 
watershed may be cutting away its banks, 
also. This usually is the result of more 
floodwaters than normal from the unpro- 
tected watershed and the scouring action of 
the sediment load in the stream. 

The final step in the erosion process is the 
depositing of the soil particles that have 
been moved. This sediment deposit may oc- 
cur in upland fields or on bottom lands 
where it damages crops. 

Or the sediment may fill streams, ponds, 
and resorvoirs, In any event, deposition of 
the soil where it is not wanted may be as 

g as its removal from its original 
position on the watershed. 


The Administration’s Tax Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a letter 
addressed to me as chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee by Mr. 
George J. Burger, vice president of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 


INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
San Mateo, Calif., March 5, 1963. 
Hon, Harry F, BYRD, 
Chairman, Senate Finance Committee, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Byrn: I know that you 
and the members of your Committee on 
Finance will be interested in the fact that 
the federation recently concluded a poll of 
its more than 190,000 individual members in 
the smaller independent business and inde- 
pendent professional pursuits on the sub- 
ject of the tax reduction phase of the 
administration's program. 

In thousands of signed ballots sent to 
their Congressmen in the House of Repre- 
sentatives a majority of these members 
voted in favor of the three-stage reduction 
in personal and corporation income taxes, 
also in favor of the administration's pro- 
posal to reduce personal income taxes by 
various percentages, also to reduce corpora- 
tion tax rates to 22 percent on the first $25,- 
000 of taxable income and 47 percent on all 
above that figure. Additionally a slightly 
larger majority voted in favor of the corpora- 
tion rate revision by Senator JOHN 
SPARKMAN, chairman of the Senate Small 
Business Committee and Senator LEVERETT 
SaLTONSTALL, minority member of 
the Senate Small Business Committee to 
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reduce corporation tax rate to 22 percent of 
the first $50,000 taxable income leaving the 
rate at 52 percent above that figure. 

It is most significant to note that while a 
majority of federation members voted across 
the board in favor of the administration's 
tax revision proposals an even greater ma- 
jority stated they favored Congress match- 
ing tax cuts with Federal spending cuts on a 
dollar-for-dollar basis. In other words, 
Senator Byrp, there is a definite consensus 
among our members for reductions in Gov- 
ernment spending to accompany tax cuts. 

For your further information I set forth 
below the questions asked our members, 
with the percentage response received: 


Un percent] 


| vote 
Se — — 
1. President's proposal for 3-stage 
o 66 2» 5 
2. President’s proposal to reduce 
income taxes 70 26 4 
3. President’s proposal to reduce 
te taxes 53 40 7 
4. Senate Small Business Com- 
- mittee plan to cut corporate 2 z 7 
8. Congress match tax cuts by 
5 83 14 3 
Sincerely. 
GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President. 
Administration Not Blazing New Trail 
With Tax Theory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
editorial interest in tax reform is cur- 
rently running high, stimulated by the 
President’s recommendations to the 
Congress, It was inevitable, though, 
that attention would be directed to 
alternatives to the proposals now before 
us, or to modifications aimed at more 
workable methods of stimulating the 
economy—the President’s announced 
alm. I submit for the consideration of 
my colleagues, as an indication of such 
editorial reaction in the Sixth District 
of Michigan, an editorial from the Flint 
Journal of February 26, 1963, which 
makes some interesting points in favor 
of the principle we have had before us 
these many years in the Herlong-Baker 
bill. 

The article follows: 

ADMINISTRATION NOT BLAZING New TRAIL 

Wrr Tax THEORY 

Backers of President Kennedy’s tax recom- 
mendations to Congress sometimes get car- 
ried away. They imply that the theory on 
which the revisions are based is a novel ides 
stemming from the New Frontier. This is 
not true. 

The theory, of course, is that a lower rate 
of taxes eventually will produce more money 
from a greatly expanded national economy. 

In subscribing to such a theory Mr. Ken- 
nedy is neither propounding something new 
nor a new trail in the implementa- 
tion of an old doctrine. 

The principle is as old as taxation itself. 
It is what is known as the law of diminish- 
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ing returns which decrees that after a tax 
passes the maximum level of toleration any 
further increase in the rate produces less 
rather than more revenue because it dam- 
ages the source. 

In reverse application, a lower rate of taxa- 
tion—down to a given point—eventually pro- 
duces more revenue because it makes pos- 
sible the creation of more substance to tax. 

This is more than a theory. It has been 
demonstrated in actual application of the 
Federal income tax. 

The Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer re- 
cently pointed out that Andrew W. Mellon, 
secretary of the Treasury under three Presi- 
dents—Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover—sold 
the idea of a rate reduction to a skeptical 

ess, He argued that a rate reduction 
actually would yield more revenue in time 
than the rates in force because the incen- 
tives would create so much more income to 
tax. 5 
Congress went along with Mellon and ex- 
perience proved him right. But the theory 
hasn't been applied in a substantial way 
since Mellon's day. 

This doesn’t bean that the idea was swept 
under the bed and forgotten until now. But 
those who have been advancing the same 
arguments Mellon used haven't been listened 
to in recent years. Now the Kennedy ad- 
ministration is trying to take credit for 
coming up with a startling new idea. 

One group which has been pushing for 
such tax action for at least 5 years is the 
handful of Congressmen supporting the 
Herlong-Baker bill, almed at lessening the 
tax obstacles to economic growth. That's 
how long attempts have been made to get 
the proposed legislation to the action stage. 

In making his tax recommendation, the 
President accepted ‘the principle on which 
the Herlong-Baker bill is based. However, 
he stopped short of the full implementation 
called for in the bill sponsored by Repre- 
sentative A. S. Hentonc, Democrat, of Florida, 
and Representative Howann W. BAKER, Re- 
publican, of Tennessee. 

For one thing, the administration plan 
would apply more tax reduction more 
abruptly—3 years as against 5 years, 
a $6 billion. first-year reduction as against 
one of just under $4 billion, For another, 
the Kennedy goal is shorter—an eventual 
reduction of $10 billion as against one of 
slightly more than $19 billion. 

For another, the President’s program puts 
less emphasis on economic stimulation 
through the en t of investment 
by keeping both the corporate and individual 
top brackets much higher. 

Also, although Mr. Kennedy has promised 
to curtail nondefense spending, it seems 
inevitable that enactment of his plan as sub- 
mitted would result in an even larger budget 
deficit, at least in the beginning. The Her- 
long-Baker bill contains a suspension provi- 
sion to guard against deficit increases. 

Because of the political implications, it is 
unlikely that elther the administration or 
Congrees will endorse in its entirety a bill 
which has the backing of the business 
world—which Herlong-Baker has. But the 
President's latest proposal agrees in principle 
with the bill (as compared with his recom- 
mendation to Congress last year). And it 
seems not too much to hope that sufficient 
modifications can be worked out and a pro- 
gram formulated that will overcome the 
weaknesses of the administration plan and 
be acceptable to those who belleve in fiscal 
regularity, 

As the sponsors of the Herlong-Baker bill 
pointed out after Mr. Kennedy's recommen- 
dation was made, it is not important whose 
name is on the bill finally adopted or 
whether it is a combination of several bills. 

The goal of more growth and jobs through 
spaced-out rate reform, while streng 
the Federal budgetary situation, is our over- 
riding concern. 
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We Handle Khrushchev With Kid Gloves 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OFP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
amazing story of our refusal to make 
U-2 flights, last fall, could have been dis- 
astrous. We were quite lucky, as it 
turned out. 

President Kennedy, in his program of 
being blunt with our friends and soft on 
our enemies, was the one responsible for 
the failure to use our full intelligence 
facilities during the period, last fall. 

In yesterday’s Washington Evening 
Star, Jules Witcover tells us about the 
photo-gap: 

Cusan PHOTO Gap TED TO FEAR or U-2 
Ruckus 
(By Jules Witcover) 

Fear of another international U-2 incl - 
dent appears to have been the major im- 
pediment to earlier discovery of the Soviet 
missile bulldup In Cuba. 

The Kennedy administration was deeply 
concerned that heavier aerial reconnaissance 
of the island might erupt into a replay of 
the U-2 propaganda brawl that scuttled the 
summit conference in May 1960, 

Every evidence, both public and private, 
tends to support the conclusion that for 5 
weeks, high-altitude flights were avoided over 
areas where the Russians were preparing to 
build offensive sites, for fear that loss of a 
U-2 would ignite another diplomatic uproar. 

The fear apparently was based not so much 
on the possibility of a diplomatic setback in 
the court of world opinion. Rather, it grew 
out of concern that the bold Soviet gambit 
might be obscured in a sea of semantics and 
shifted to the United Nations before conclu- 
sive proof could be obtained. 

MISSILE THREAT TO U-2'S 

Discovery of Soviet surface-to-alr missiles 
by a U-2 on August 29 posed an immediate 
threat to overflying U-2’s, and the shooting 
down of a Nationalist China U-2 over Red 
China on September 9 confirmed the surface- 
to-air missiles’ capability. 

It is believed now that the U.S. policy- 
makers were sufficiently concerned by the 
downing of the Chinese U-2 that they 
stopped all U-2 overflights of Cuba for nearly 
a week while that incident could be ap- 
praised In the light of the Cuban situation. 

Finally, it apparently was decided that 
fights should be resumed, but not over areas 
protected by the surface-to-air missile sites. 
Thus, Defense Sccretary McNamara was able 
to report only last week that flights were 
made four times during the 5-week period 
of the so-called photo gap and that pictures 
were taken, but that they didn't relate to 
the Soylet offensive buildup. 

CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS 


What appears to have happened then was 
this: 


1. A U-2 flight was made for the first time 
in 12 days on September 17, but cloud cover 
prevented effective phototaking. 

2. Other U-2 flights were made on Sep- 
tember 26, 29, October 5 and 7, but they flew 
patterns that avoided the surface-to-air mis- 
sile sites and hence yielded pictures of Cuba 
that were unrelated to bulldup, since the pro- 
tective surface-to-air missile sites were con- 
structed in the bulldup areas. 

3. In response to a number of develop- 
ments—more provocative refugee intelli- 
gence, the pressures of leading members of 
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the intelligence community, an increasing 
clamor from Capitol Hill—the President 
around October 9 and 10 ordered U-2’s to 
photograph the surface-to-air missile-pro- 
tected areas. 

4. It was here that the discussion took 
place that led to transfer of overflight re- 
sponsibility from the Central Intelligence 
Agency to the Strategic Air Command of the 
Air Force. In itself this discussion did not 
cost time, because bad weather would have 
prevented flights for these few days anyway. 

5. SAC was given flight respotsibility on 
October 12 or 13, ostensibly because it had 
more planes but probably also because of 
the military implications of potential at- 
tacks from the surface-to-air missiles. 

6. The President authorized a SAC U-2 
ovorflight for October 14 on a specially pre- 
planned flight pattern taking it directly over 
the San Cristobal area protected by surface- 
to-alr missiles. The flight yielded the telltale 
photo of the Soviet offensive buildup well 
underway. From then on, overfilghts were 
stepped up regardicss of the surface-to-air 
missile threat. 

STATEMENTS BACK OUTLINE 


This chronology of the 5-week “photo gap” 
period is reinforced by several public state- 
ments by high administration officials and a 
number of private sources In and out of the 
administration. 

John Hughes, the Defense Intelligence 
Agency expert who brief the Nation in the 
February 6 televised report on Cuba, set 
August 29 as the date on which high-altitude 
photos provided the first evidence of Soviet 
surface-to-air deployment in Cuba. 

It was this information, magnified by the 
downing of a Chinese U-2, that is believed 
to have accentuated deep concern within 
the administration about the possibilities of 
a diplomatic or propaganda short circult of 
the intelligence effort. 

A high administration official, discussing 
the mood of the decision-makers sometime 
later, emphasized the extreme caution with 
which the administration approached the 
matter of sending U-—2's over Cuba. 

He recounted the propaganda mess that 
accrued from the downing of Francis Gary 
Powers’ plane over the Soviet Union on May 
1, 1960, and emphasized that the memory 
of this affair was in the minds of key ad- 
ministration advisers throughout this time. 

Accordingly, he said the administration 
proceeded with great care against the chance 
that a plane might be shot down, causing 
the loss of U.S. psychological Initiative as 
well as loss of the plane, 


The Administraticn’s Civil Rights 
Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
State and the Columbia Record of March 
3, 1963, contains an excellent editorial 
which presents some good food for 
thought to those supporting the so-called 
civil rights proposal which would sub- 
stitute a sixth grade education for vote 
of qualification tests in the States. This 
editorial points up the fact that such 
legislation would water down rather than 
improve the quality of the ballot in the 
United States. I commend these edi- 
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torial comments to the attention of my 
Colleagues and ask unanimous consent 
that this editorial be inserted in the 
Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Party’s PROGRAM 

The quality of the American voter needs 
to be upgraded, not weakened, But when 
it is proposed that only proof of a sixth- 
grade education be needed for a person to 
register and vote, it is a move to further 
Water down the quality of the ballot in the 
United States. 

This provision is included, as was to be 
expected, in the Democratic civil rights pro- 
gram announced by the President on Thurs- 
day. Although primarily aimed at quali- 
fying more Negroes for the ballot, the plan 
is one which would place many white per- 
sons on the rolls who previously had not 
qualified, or even bothered to qualify. Once 
Such a provision is made law, the vote-getting 
hets of aggressive machine politics would 
Make much heavier hauls of the innocent 
and the distinterested and the irresponsible. 

One must meet certain standards for gov- 
ernment jobs under civil service, and there 
are prescribed and unquestioned qualifica- 
tions for many other functions in this coun- 
try. This is accepted recognition of the 
Virtue of having qualifications. Yet for 
What should be the almost sacred responsi- 
bility of voting, the Democrats now propose 
a severe weakening of the qualifying 
Standards. 

We say “Democrats,” since it is clearly 
apparent that Mr. Kennedy's program is one 
designed to strengthen the position of that 
Party for the 1964 presidential election. 
Especially, the Democrats have their eyes 
On the big city vote over the country. The 
Program emphasizes low Negro registration 
in some counties in the South, and we may 
be certain that that will retain the atten- 
tion of the national party, but it probably 
is minor in its thinking compared to the 
Weight and importance of the vote in the 
Breat urban centers outside of the South. 

It cannot validly be maintained by other 
Democrats who may disagree with lowering 
the voter standards that this is simply a 
Kenedy plan. It is the plan of the na- 
tional Democratic Party and will become 
More and more a major party objective as 
the open campaigning of 1964 approaches. 

And perhaps by then the Republicans 
Will be going along with the same thing. One 
Cannot reasonably expect anything but a 
Modern Republican ticket and platform 
in 1964, although the Democrats are likely 
to outdo them in political modernism. 

It is a pity that both parties do not have 

force programs designed to raise the qual- 
ity of the American electorate rather than 
Moving to lower It. 


Brotherhood of Silence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
Often stood here before my colleagues in 
this House to tell them of the gallant 
efforts of the captive people behind the 
Tron Curtain in Eastern Europe who 
fight, in silence and anonymity, to re- 
Main the captains of their souls, In the 
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forefront of this battle are the under- 
grounds, the resistance movements in 
each country that still exist despite 
everything the Communist state can do. 
Year in, year out, the secret war be- 
tween the Red rulers and the anti-Com- 
munist undergrounds go on. 

Now a book has been published that 
tells far more eloquently than I of the 
courage and drama of the resistance. 
It is called “Brotherhood of Silence” and 
it is the thrilling story of the anti-Com- 
munist underground in Slovakia, It was 
written by a leader of the Slovak under- 
ground who now lives in the West, Stefan 
Ilok, with an American journalist, Lester 
Tanzer. Stefan Ilok is not the author's 
real name, but it is one by which he is 
known to many members of the Slovak 
underground. Through his trips to Eu- 
rope, through the flight of Slovaks to the 
United States, through an elaborate net- 
work of couriers, Mr. Ilok has amassed 
firsthand reports of men and women 
who have risked their lives to harass, 
sabotage, and thwart the oppressive 
rulers of their native land. Their names 
have been changed to protect the identi- 
ties of those who now carry on the 
dangerous fight for freedom, but the 
stories that appear in this book are doc- 
umented in the files of the underground 
leaders. 

In the days right after World War II, 
the underground organized itself as a 
secret state. It had its own general 
staff and army—the guerrillas; its own 
communication system, built around the 
couriers; its own labor unions, intelli- 
gence network, and division of psycho- 
logical warfare. But sabotage and 
large-scale guerrilla warfare seemed to 
advance the Slovaks’ cause little if any. 
Conventional sabotage was but a thorn 
in the Communists’ side: bothersome 
but not particularly dangerous. Such 
tactics had succeeded in preserving the 
ideal of freedom in Slovakia but they 
had not toppled the Red rulers. 

So the underground struggle had to 
enter a new phase. Now, the resistance 
must throw its resources into the broad- 
er struggle between East and West. 
More particularly, into the new war for 
supremacy in science and technology, 
a bloodless war with vast significance to 
the future of the world. Now the under- 
ground seeks to tap the scientific 
strength of the Communist empire for 
the benefit of the West. Now it engages 
in scientific and military espionage, 
probing for information to help keep 
the West abreast of Communist accom- 
plishments—and weaknesses. I think 
it is no secret that such information 
from the Slovak underground has al- 
ready found its way into committees of 
this House. 

How the underground has evolved in 
Slovakia is graphically told in Brother- 
hood of Silence. But underlying the 
more violent activities of the under- 
ground is the Church of Silence, to my 
mind the most fascinating and most 
meaningful section of Brotherhood of 
Silence. Men of all faiths will be up- 
lifted by the account of the brave Catho- 
lic priests who, driven underground by 
the Communist rulers, clandestinely 
minister to the devout Catholics of 
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Slovakia, performing the sacraments, 
conducting masses in caves, basements, 
and mountain hideouts. So long as a 
man believes in a power greater than his 
own, so long as he believes in God, his 
mind and soul has not succumbed to 
communism. It is the members of the 
Church of Silence, the secret church, who 
keep religion alive in the shadow of the 
godless police state, and by so doing 
nourish the people’s hope of eventual 
freedom. 

The Washington Star has called 
“Brotherhood of Silence” “a story of vast 
courage and heroism.” Richard Cardi- 
nal Cushing, Archbishop of Boston, has 
called it “an inspiring piece of litera- 
ture.” Doctor Daniel Poling has said of 
“Brotherhood” that— 

In its field as of now, this is the one and 
just about the only book. * * * In these 
flaming pages, the cause of freedom, both 
physical and spiritual, takes on proportions 
of grandeur. 


I would like to add one final word. 
Though “Brotherhood of Silence” deals 
primarily with Slovakia, it is more than 
just a book about the Slovak people. The 
struggle of Slovakia is not a unique story, 
but a universal one. Over the years we 
have seen the people of Hungary, Po- 
land and East Germany rise against their 
rulers. In recent weeks and months, the 
activities of anti-Communist under- 
grounds in Cuba and Communist China 
have made the headlines. There have 
even been food riots and demonstrations 
against suppression of religion within the 
Soviet Union itself. Nowhere, not even 
at the heart of the Communist Empire, 
can the spirit of man forever remain 
shackled. 

This is the moral, the lesson of 
“Brotherhood of Silence.” In Mr. Hok's 
closing words— 

I have told the story of the Slovak under- 
ground not to glorify my native land, but 
to exalt man's indomitable resistance to 
tyranny everywhere, his unquenchable yearn- 
ing to be free. 


Hon. Lew Deschler 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to add a brief word of congratulations to 
Lew Deschler in marking the 35th anni- 
versary of his service as House Parlia- 
mentarian. 

Without question, the ability of the 
House to act responsibly and progres- 
sively on legislation and in fulfilling its 
obligations to the many diverse and 
geographically disparate constituencies 
from which its members come depend 
upon the rules which it adopts and fol- 
lows as a legislative body. The preser- 
vation of order, decency and regularity 
is of the greatest importance to our 
democracy. 
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No better statement of the purpose of 
the rules can be found than that set 
forth in Jefferson’s manual, which is in 
the hands of all House members in an 
edition which is prepared and revised 
regularly under the careful supervision 
of Lew Deschler. As Lew has noted, the 
rules under which the House operates 
today are perhaps the most finely ad- 
justed, scientifically balanced and highly 
technical rules of any parliamentary 
body in the world. 

We often hear criticism and complaint 
about rules when they seem to be invoked 
to prevent haste. Yet rules are estab- 
lished and maintained primarily to pro- 
tect the rights of minorities, while per- 
mitting the majority to work its will. 

In the course of daily events, the House 
and its Speaker and its members must 
rely constantly on the word and judg- 
ment of a man who is fully familiar with 
this body of rules, and it is in his knowl- 
edge and experience that the solution is 
found for steady and regular progress, 
without constant wrangling and captious 
argument. 

This is an important and sensitive role, 
and it is one that Lew Deschler has dis- 
charged faithfully and well over many 
years, earning the praise and warm re- 
gard of the House. 


Right to Preference Is Not Discrimination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in our zeal 
to protect the minorities we are some- 
times prone to outlaw the right of indi- 
vidual preference. Many cases of so- 
called discrimnation turn out to be a 
matter of preference or the inability of 
an individual to perform the require- 
ments of a particular job. A very fine 
statement on this subject was recently 
presented at a meeting of the Subcom- 
mittee on Equal Employment of the Dis- 
tract of Columbia Advisory Committee of 
the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights by 
Mr. Ted Wilson of Wilson Personnel, Inc. 
I would like to include Mr. Wilson’s 
statement at this point: 

REMARKS OF TED WILSON AT THE MEETING OF 
THE SUDCOMMITTEE ON EQUAL EMPLOYMENT 
OFPORTUNTTY 
Gentlemen, I was Inyited to come here to 

present my views on existing discrimination 

in Washington. While I am an officer in 
the local association of Washington Per- 
sonnel Agencies, let me make clear from the 
outset that I speak only for myself and 
from more than 16 8 pay 

W n's mnel fie , 

I N e iis defense of discrimi- 

nation not from racial, nor religious, nor 

color or national origin, but the simple 
human right of exhibiting a preference. 

For instance, we had a book, a play, a 
musical and a movie on the theme “Gen- 
tlemen Prefer Blonds” and some do. This 
is outrageous discrimination against bru- 
nettes and since I married one, I object to 
this sort of general statement—I prefer 
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brunettes. But every day in my office, my 
counselor cater to the wishes of an em- 
ployer who prefers a woman attractive to him 
over another type. Now, I want to make clear 
this implies no immoral undertones. He just 
likes to be in the presence of, what is to 
him, a pleasant person who is an asset to 
his office. Frankly, I hope we never see the 
day that any pressure or any legal action 
is ever taken to make that man or those men 
change their views. I think that in a free 
society we are entitled to our preferences 
Negro, oriental, and white. 

Are we entitled to discriminate solely be- 
cause of race, religion, color, or national 
origin? Ought we? Perhaps not. 

But there are other discriminations. Age, 
for instance, and sex. Women won't work 
for other women. A woman executive prefers 
& man in a certain job because she feels her 
sex doesn’t have the ability for certain jobs, 
privately feeling that she is the exception. 
Should this discrimination exist? It does 
We should also consider it. 

Should we prevent a man of 59 from gèt- 
ting a job solely because of age? We do. 
Ought we? We should consider this. 

I have a point and the point is this: 
Discriminations or human prejudices exist, 
for andagainst. The two words “civil rights” 
have come to mean only one thing these 
days; that is, the conflicts and problems be- 
tween African and other races. But civil 
rights are much broader. Equal opportuni- 
ties are much broader than this. 

But much the same solutions apply to 
every one of the problems. We cannot leg- 
islate human preference. But be can edu- 
cate it. Let me repeat—educate it. 

My problems, in an office where we Inter- 
view for employment several hundred people 
a week, deal with human prefrences. We 
pattern them out. And we can reasonably 
say that employer A prefers certain types 
where employer B prefers others. 

Every employer has preferences. I like 
that word much better than I do discrimina- 
tion. And let me say this: Rarely does any 
employer ever satisfy all his preferences, 
The one overriding quality that will get an 
individual hired, over any preferences, is 
skill. Regardless of sex, race, age, or religion, 
the question, “Can this person do the job 
and can this person do it so much better 
than any other applicant” governs the situa- 
tion, It governs every hiring process. 

This conference has been called to find 
that discrimination exists, I tell you it does. 
But skills, high skills, can end it. And edu- 
cation will create these skills; and nothing 
but education can do it. 

I cannot take an eighth-grade student and 
get him a job as a mathematician in a com- 
puter-oriented corporation—white, Negro, 
oriental, or Baptist, But give me a top 
mathematician, with education and skills, 
and I don't care whether he has three eyes 
and one leg, I'll get him a job. I can't get 
a girl employment as a secretary H she types 
30 or 40 words per minute. But give me a 
girl with 70 or 80 words per minute typing 
and 150 words per minute shorthand and 
the line of employers who will be waiting to 
hire her stretch from this committee room 
to the White House. 

I can't get an elderly man of 70 a job 
as a freight handler, but I could get him 
something in which he Is highly skilled, if 
these skills are in demand in this white- 
collar city. 

I would lke, at this point, to refer to 
testimony given this committee yesterday by 
Mr. Hetzel, of the USES, as reported in the 
Washington Post newspaper, wherein he took 
this forum to again criticize private industry. 
Mr. Hetzel is the man who has announced 
that his tax supported and expensive em- 
ployment agency is not in business to help 
the unemployed or the needy except only 
incidentally. However, I say this, let the 
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Bureau of Employment Security or USES 
look to their own house. South of here, such 
Federal tax-supported agencies are so dis- 
criminatory as to have separate entrances, 
No Washington private employment agency 
has this and most I know of handle anyone 
with high skills in their particular area of 
specialty. Many agencies handle more Negro 
than white, particularly in the hotel, restau- 
rant, and semiskilled areas, 

The point in question here seems to be. 
Will an employer hire a Negro? The point 
is not whether he or she is referred through 
USES or private enterprise. I seriously ques- 
tion whether regulation or either Mr. Het- 
zel's subsidized job agency or my taxpaying 
private agency will change an employer's 
preference, if such exists, and gets the person 
8 And that’s what we're here for, isn't 
it 

I have a problem to lay before this com- 
mittee, at this time. Committees like this, 
with wide publicity, create more problems 
than they solve. If this committee shall de- 
clare, at the end of their meditations, that 
Washington, D.C., be a free city where all 
Negro persons can get a job, then we will 
have untold numbers of Negroes here to- 
morrow from other areas where such situa- 
tions don't exist. We don't have jobs for 
them. This is a white-collar city, What 
can we do with people, white or Negro, old 
and young, who can't fit into a clerical situa- 
tion? The nature of this Federal city pre- 
cludes heavy manufacturing industry. We 
will never have jobs for all the people that 
publicity of this sort will bring. 

This brings me to another problem. I 
spoke of an elderly man who applies for a 
job as a freight handler, He doesn't get it. 
He complains that he was discriminated 
against because he was too old. Gentlemen, 
the reason he couldn't get the job was be- 
cause he couldn't handle freight. 

A Negro girl applies in my office for a typist 
job, She declares she types 30 words per 
minute; a test shows she types 22. We will 
not refer her for a typist job. She complains 
she is being discriminated against. This is 
not true. Fifty words per minute might well 
have gotten her the job. But she will become 
a statistic in your files. 

Now there is no question that the problems 
of racial conflict are knotty. I haye never 
presumed that you invited me to solve them. 
They exist. But I will tell you this, if you 
educate any race to high skills, the prefer- 
ences employers have in Washington will be 
overridden by the manifest skills displayed 
by these epplicants. 


Opposition, Yes; but Obstructionism, No 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE F. SENNER, JR. 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr, SENNER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long been convinced that the only type 
of criticism which leads to the solution 
of problems is constructive criticism. 

In the short time I have spent as a 
Member of the House of Representatives 
I have become even more solid in my be- 
lief, particularly in the matters that 
come before this Congress. 

Criticism that is not constructive, can 
often be destructive, and this is a force 
we certainly do not need. 

It is with this in mind that I suggest 
the following editorial, written by James 
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Hudson, publisher of the White Moun- 
tain Roundup at Springerville, Ariz. 

Orrosrriox. YES; BUT OBSTRUCTIONISM, No 

Some call it obstructionism; some call it 
wiid potshooting; and some call it opposition. 
Whatever you call it, it has been a favorite 
sport of a large group of Republican Con- 
gressmen and a largely Republican press the 
past 2 years. 

We were always taught that constructive 
criticism is good, but that criticism for just 
criticism's sake is a waste of time and effort. 
Now two national publications haye come 
out with news stories that a younger element 
in the Republican ranks, led by GERALD Fonn, 
the newly elected head of the House Republi- 
can Conference, has decided that obstruc- 
tionism has been hurting the party more 
than it has been doing good. 

It has appeared to us that Senators KEAT- 
Inc, Dmxson, GOLDWATER, and Scorr and 
House Minority Leader Hatizck have been 
having a lot to say without saying anything. 
And Representative Ford's group of young 
GOP Members has come to that same con- 
clusion and decided that that will have to 
stop before they do the party irreparable 
damage. 

The National Observer, the new family 
weekly published by Dow, Jones & Co., and 
Newsweek, the weekly news magazine; both 
stated that Forn and his cohorts feel that 
opposition is good if they have an alternative 
to offer. They feel that the administration's 
medicare and education bills leave something 
to be desired. So they are offering alterna- 
tive bills. 

Lynvon B. Jonnson, when he was Senate 
majority nnd minority lender under Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, and Sam Rayburn, Speaker 
of the House at that time, offered this type 
of opposition, and it was constructive oppo- 
Bition. It is good that a segment of the 
Republican Party can offer to do the same. 


Seven Steps Toward Getting a Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
Valuable and helpful article summarizes 
the techniques recommended by Ray A. 
Ziegler cf the Oregon Bureau of Labor, 
who has assisted thousands in obtaining 
employment. The article, “Seven Steps 
Toward Getting a Job,” is written by 
James Nathan Miller and appears in the 
March 1963 issue of the Reader’s Digest, 
condensed from Future, the magazine of 
the U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Ziegler conducts a course in crea- 
tive job search techniques at Portland 
Community College. A jobseeker should 
enalyze his experience and skills ruth- 
lessly and objectively, prepare a résumé 
and devote full time to an organized ef- 
fort to obtain a job. Mr. Ziegler has 
found that many people have underesti- 
mated their potential, 

I commend the article to my col- 
leagues, and I am sure that it will prove 
valuable to all those who, at one time 
cr another, may be seeking employment. 

I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the Appendix of the Record “Seven Steps 
Ee a Getting a Job” by James Nathan 

er. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Seven Steps Towann GETTING A Jon 
(By James Nathan Miller) 


Most people at one time or another are 
faced with the need of finding a job. Today, 
with the commercial and industrial scene 
changing rapidly, people are changing jobs 
often, and there are many opportunities 
available, But, however ample his ability, 
the average jobseeker usually has little 
knowledge of how to sell that ability on the 
labor market. 

There are techniques which can be learned 
readily, and the jobs go to those who master 
them. Watch an expert job counselor in 
action. 

Ray A. Ziegler is director of the senior 
worker division of the Oregon Bureau of 
Labor. He conducts a two-session night 
course in creative job research techniques at 
Portland Community College. Of 1,500 who 
took the course in its first year, 1,200 are now 
working, and 9 out of 10 of them say they 
owe their Jobs to what they learned there. 

Ziegler meets jobseekers in what was once 
a high school classroom. Behind the desks 
in a typical first session are about 20 stu- 
dents, the youngest a boy of 18 in a blue 
zippered jacket, the oldest a housewife in her 
60's. There are high school dropouts, col- 
lege graduates, skilled and unskilled work- 
ers—most of them currently unemployed. 
Ziegler gets right down to business. 

“How many of you filed 10 or more ap- 
plications for jobs last week?” One hand 
goes up. “When we're done here,” Ziegler 
says, “you'll understand why you've got to 
do better than that, and you'll know how.” 
Then he analyzes the problem of finding a 
job, making the process seem as logical as 
the working of a mathematical formula. 
Hore are the major factors. 

First, remember that Jobs are always avall- 
able at every salary level, because of the 
constant “churning” of the labor market, 
U.S. Department of Labor figures for last 
August showed a turnover rate of 8.9 per- 
cent of the labor force. Roughly half of 
this was created by “accessions,” or new- 
ly created jobs; a quarter by “quits”; the 
remaining quarter by layoffs, firings, retire- 
ments and deaths, On the blackboard Ziegler 
shows what this means. “There are 350,- 
000 jobs in driving distance of us right now, 
in the greater Portland area. Use a rock- 
bottom estimate of the turnover rate, say 
4 percent. That means 14,000 openings in 
the next month slone—as available to you 
as to anyone else.” 

Second, zeroing in on one of these jobs 
should be an organized, full-time job in it- 
self. To treat Jobsecking as a kind of un- 
welcome semiholiday is not only inefficient 
but demoralizing. Says Ziegler, For an em- 
ployer you work a 40-hour week. Why goof 
of when you're working for yourself?” — 

Set a goal of a certain number of applica- 
tions a weck—always making the applica- 
tions in person, not just by letter or tele- 
phone. For nonexecutive jobs, an attain- 
able goal is one spplication an hour, 40 a 
week; for jobs at the executive level, which 
require longer interviews and more com- 
plicated scheduling, 10 to 12 a week. Don't 
think that when you've applicd once you 
have that company permanently “covered”; 
keep going back. Some cmployers, as a 
matter of policy, hire a man only after his 
second or third visit, 

Third, analyze your experience and 
ability. Do it ruthicesly and objectively. 
This is perhaps the hardest part. At the end 
of the first seesion Ziegler hands the class 
six mimeographed questions to be taken 
home and answered at length. Then at the 
second session, in a kind of group-therapy 
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technique, the answers are discussed in class. 
The questions: 

What things have I done with any degree 
of success? 

What things have I done that others have 
commended me for doing exceptionally well? 

What jobs have I held? (Describe them 
in detail.) 

What equipment can I operate? 

What are the things that I really ike to 
do? That I don't like to do? 

It's amazing what a complete inventory 
these questions provide of your job poten- 
tial if you give them real thought and 
answer them fully,” says Ziegler. 

Surprisingly, most people find they have 
underestimated their potential. Recent 
high school and college graduates, and 
housewives particularly, tend to feel that 
they have nothing special to offer, One 
18-year-old girl, unemployed for 9 months, 
Usted on hor self-analysis sheet that she 
enjoyed designing and making her own 
clothes, that she had often been compli- 
mented on her taste, and that she had 
studied art, design, fashion and advertising 
art in high school, Her feeling was that 
plenty of other girls could list the same 
things. Ten days after taking the course 
she had a job as an assistant window deco- 
rator in a Portland department store. 

In the classroom discussion there is no 
coddling, since the purpose is an objective 
inventory of each individual's assets and 
debits. A former counterman is forced to 
agree, once it’s pointed out, that four em- 
ployers in à row couldn't all have been prej- 
udiced when they claimed he was antago- 
nizing customers. A man unsuccessful as a 
salesman is asked why, when he heads his 
list of dislikes with “meeting strangers,” he 
is In the field at all, 

Fourth. Once you know your potential, 
decide whether you are now qualified to get 
full benefit out of it. If not, it may be wise 
to take night school or correspondence 
courses after getting a job, or even go back to 
school or into the armed services for further 
training. Ziegler puts it this way: “The 
average 25-year-old has 80,000 working hours 
ahead of him; the average 45-year-old, 40,000 
hours. Multiply your expected number of 
working hours by your present hourly 
wage—and then by the hourly wage you 
could earn if you increased your skills. For 
young people especially, a year or two or 
three invested now In self-improvement can 
pay enormous dividends.” 

After looking at it this way, many do 
choose further training. A middle-aged 
bookkeeper is now aiming for a master’s de- 
gree in psychology, intending to become a 
teacher, A 20-year-old stock clerk upped his 
lifetime earning potential from $140,000 to 
$325,000 by taking a 3-year courze in elec- 
tronics. 

Fifth, write a résumé. This is the most 
important single tool in any job search. 
(Of those who got jobs after taking the 
course, 91 percent attributed thelr success 
largely to the résumé.) It Is simply a ore- 
or two-page typewritten list of your jobs and 
skills, prepared in such a way as to adver- 
tise everything salable. It is drawn up in 
reverse chronological order, the most recent 
experience listed first. In class, the résumés 
are subjected to rigorous group discussion 
out of which emerge tight, hard-selling doc- 
uments with the trrelevancies eliminated. 

“Thelr most common fault is too much 
generality,” says Ziegler. “An employer 
wants to know more than that you were a 
salesman’; were you just an order taker in an 
easy line, or did you have to go out and sell 
hard? Whatever you were successful at 
should be spelled out.” 

The résumé provides leverage to the job- 
seeker. First, it makes possible a high rate 
of applications, since less time is wasted fill- 
ing out application forms. More important, 
it allows you to set the tone and direction of 
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the interview. Many jobseekers emerge 
from interviews with the miserable realiza- 
tion that their strongest points were never 
discussed. A good résumé prevents this. 

Sixth, study the labor market and its eco- 
nomics. Too many think what they're doing 
is asking for a job"; actually they're trying 
to sell their services—a given quantity of 
usable energy, of a certain quality, on which 
the employer can make a profit. You buy 
a package at the store not as a favor to the 
clerk but because you want what's in it. 
An employer hires you for the same reason. 

T learn which employers are shopping for 
what skills, consult such publications as the 
U.S. Labor Department's “Occupational Out- 
look Handbook,” and “The American Work- 
er's Fact Book,” as well as the manufac- 
turers’ directories of all companies in a given 
area—svailable at the library or local em- 
ployment-service headquarters. 

Seventh, know the specific avenues that 
lead into the labor market. Im a recent 
survey, 1,000 employed and unemployed male 
workers were asked where they looked for 
jobs. Most gave only one or two sources 
the help-wanted ads, the State employment 
service, private employment agencies. 

“This is only scratching the surface,” 
Ziegler points out. “And those three aren't 
necessarily the best sources.” Some of the 
others discussed in the course are: 

A canvass of plants. “Talk to the workers 
at quitting time; they'll tell you a lot about 
a company's hiring practices.” 

Friends and neighbors: “Employers put 
personal referrals from employees high on 
their list of supply sources.” 

New construction: “Every new office build- 
ing or factory that goes up needs to be 
staffed, from air conditioning maintenance 
men to building manager. And many of 
the tenants will be new or expanding busi- 
nesses, or will have to replace employees who 
didn't make the move.” 

Civil service: Government is one of the 
biggest employers in the country, if not the 
biggest, employing millions. Therefore 
merely by the mathematics of the turn- 
over rate it should have several hundred 
thousand available jobs at any given time. 

High school or college job counselor: 
“But don’t depend on him alone.” 

For any field, you can make up your own 
list: the yellow pages, trade papers, a union 
agent, trade associations—all can give inval- 
uable leads. But the seeker has to work at 
it. And that, of course, is the heart of the 
matter. “I tell the students I'll give them 
half of what’s needed: the knowledge,” 
Ziegler says. “But they have to add the 
other half: the determination and raw 
energy.” 

The results of his remarkable course—the 
people who have gone out and found jobs— 
are a source of deep satisfaction to Ziegler. 
“If you get a job for a man you are only 
answering his immediate problem," he says. 
“But if you teach him how to get his own 
job, you've helped him in a fundamental 
way. You've given him the pride and 
security that come from self-reliance,” 


How Hard Is President Kennedy’s 
Budget? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
vesterday's press conference, President 
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Kennedy remarked that he did not know 
where the Republicans could cut the 
budget and stated it was a hard budget, 
In due course, the Members of this House 
will have an opportunity to show whether 
they vote for tax cuts and increased 
appropriations or whether they vote re- 
sponsibly to prevent bankruptcy of this 
Nation. 

Today’s Wall Street Journal has an ex- 
cellent editorial on how the people of 
the United States really feel with respect 
to putting our fiscal house in order: 

THE Pottrics oF SPENDING 


The Republicans in Congress believe they 
have a good political issue in the adminis- 
tratlon's extreme spending plans. They may 
well be right, but whether they are or not, 
someone ought to keep hammering on the 
issue, for it is far more than a matter of 
partisan profit. 

There are plenty of clues as to how the 
electorate feels about Federal spending. One 
is the lack of general enthusiasm for the 
Government's costly domestic proposals. 
These are largely retreads of last year’s, which 
in turn were largely retreads of the notions 
of the depression thirties, and the public 
seems even less excited about them than 
before. 

But voters, so fnr as anyone can tell, are 
indeed concerned about spending that has 
plainly gone out of control. A spending 
budget of nearly $100 billion, causing a defi- 
cit of nearly $12 billion—that is a bit too 
much for many an American to accept un- 
critically. 

The concern partly explains the lukewarm 
public response, surprising to the Govern- 
ment’s political experts, to the tax program. 
Almost everyone is persuaded that tax rates 
should be substantially reduced, but a lot of 
people are also convinced it should be done 
only in a framework of fiscal restraint. 

Such reactions are refiected in congres- 
sional tax tepidity in both parties. They 
are also reflected in the plan to seriously 
challenge the administration’s demands for 
new increases in the ceiling on the public 
debt. And they are reflected in the current 
Republican talk of trying to cut appropria- 
tions by $10 billion to $15 billion, which 
could reduce actual spending in fiscal 1964 
by $4 billion to $6 billion. 

In sum, the old theory that one of the 
best ways for a government to win friends 
is by throwing more money around doesn't 
look as impressive as perhaps it did in the 
thirties. A concerted attack on spending 
might therefore pay political dividends for 
the party or group that undertakes it. 

That result is all the more possible be- 
cause the economic case against the Govern- 
ment's fiscal policy is so strong. Boiled 
down, the policy calls for deficit spending re- 
gardless of economic conditions. But since 
sensible men can hardly espouse deficits for 
their own sake, it should be repeatedly asked 
what is the purpose of such a policy. 

One ostensible purpose is economic stimu- 
lation, a matter of by no means minor politi- 
cal im ce. The idea is that huge, con- 
tinuing deficits, achieved by greater spend- 
ing or tax cuts or both, must increase the 
people’s purchasing power and hence whet 
their demand for all kinds of additional 
goods and services. 

Unfortunately for the theory but happily 
for the Nation, the evidence shows an abun- 
dance of purchasing power. While con- 
sumers are spending at a record rate, savings 
are also sharply rising; savings-type assets 
have jumped 20 percent just since 1960. 

In these circumstances deficit spending 
cannot be counted on to spur demand. All 
it can be counted on to do is weaken the 
dollar by piling up inflationary potential, 
whether the potential begins to materialize 
next year or 5 years from now. 
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Given such a feeble economic case, some 
suspect that the deficit policy is also aimed 
at expanding the Government's size and 
capacity to control the economy. A new in- 
lation, for one example, could be an excuse 
for direct price and wage controls. We hope 
this is not the conscious reasoning, but a 
deficit policy would be well designed to 
attain such ends. 

Whatever the reasons for the Government's 
economic approach, the enormity of its plans 
makes spending the single most significant 
domestic issue. If there is anything the 
political opposition should oppose, it is this— 
not merely in hope of partisan gain but for 
the good of the Nation. 


Crippled Children Dominant Interest of 
the Late Andrew J. Sordoni 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Wilkes- 
Barre Sunday Independent of March 3, 
1963, carried an extremely interesting 
feature article on the late Andrew J. Sor- 
doni written by Mr. Thomas F. Barry, 
a staff writer and West Side editor for 
that newspaper. 

The article follows: 

CRIPPLED CHILDREN DOMINANT INTEREST OF 
ANDREW J. Sonor 
(By Thomas F. Barry) 

Newspaper accounts throughout the State 
of the death of Andrew J. Sordoni last week 
emphasized his rise from a low station to a 
stature of national prominence. His friends 
and associates over the years remember his 
most important attribute—his human qual- 
ities. 

Senator Sordoni’s first interest, when suc- 
cess began to mark his career, was in 
the direction of rehabilitation of crippled 
children. This began shortly after his elec- 
tion to Forty Fort Borough Council. 

Many incidents demonstrated his sincerity: 

A FRIEND IN NEED 

Once while driving through Plymouth on 
his way to Harrisburg, he suddenly applied 
the brakes to his car when he noticed a 
crippled child bravely trying to play catch 
with a sturdy young friend, A passenger in 
the car, I was instructed to get the name of 
the child, the name of his parents and the 
name of the family doctor. A noted surgeon 
was called in and was able to help the young- 
ster become a useful member of society. 

A Swoyerville man, deformed since birth, 
attended Forty Fort schools with the sena- 
tor. He was amazed when called into the 
office of the Sordoni Construction Co. and 
told an effort would be made to correct his 
condition. After extensive consultations 
with specialists, his condition was found to 
be beyond medical help, but not until every- 
thing possible had been tried. 

MADE A PHOTOGRAPHER 


Another case concerns an Exeter young 
man, now deceased, who was a patient at 
the Nesbitt Memorial Hospital, suffering from 
a broken back, the result of a mine accident. 
During his stay, he took up photography, 
but his camera became useless. 

Senator Sordoni's attention was called to 
this with the result that the young man re- 
ceived a new camera and enough film to last 
for years. Later he became a familiar figure 
on Exeter streets, taking pictures. The ex- 
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pensive camera attracted no little attention. 
Senator Sordoni's tremendous geal for the 
rehabilitation of those afflicted from child- 
hood was matched by his drive for perfection 
among the personnel in the management end 
of his various business organizations. 
THAT SIDEWALK IN SWOYERVILLE 


That he put his heart and soul in his work 
is best attested by frequent visits to Swoy- 
erville covering a period of about 30 years. 
In his early days of contracting, he con- 
structed a culvert and built sidewalks. Year 
after year he inspected the work and would 
comment to a friend: 

“That was a good job.” 

These visits were made during the time 
when contracts worth millions of dollars 
were bein manhandled by the Sordoni Con- 
struction Co. 

Since his death the question has been 
asked what were “the factors” that contrib- 
uted to his success. The answer is simple. 
He used a strong and a vigorous body and 
a fine mind to overcome obstacles and to 
carry out well-developed plans. His ability 
to select able and loyal executives was an- 
other factor, But above all, he had the 
ability to sell his service. 

Andrew Carnegie, the steel magnate, was 
asked once why he paid Charles Schwab a 
million a year. The answer was salesman- 
ship. Sordonl was at home in a small min- 
ing town or speaking before a group of the 
Nation's industrialists. His salesmanship 
brought millions of dollars in contracts. 
While public relations men prepared speeches 
for him, none of these was ever delivered. 
He spoke extemporaneously. 

GAVE OWN EXAMPLE 


A sample of his salesmanship was noted 
in a drive to help the little State of Israel. 
He used the knowledge that he acquired on 
a trip to that ancient land to obtain large 
pledges at a public meeting in Miami. He 
did not ask only for money, but also equip- 
ment. He got both, 

Senator Sordont!'s taste for relaxing enter- 
tainment was simple. He liked cowboy pic- 
tures, the hotter the action, the better the 
picture. The late Tom Mix, who once was 
his sergeant in the Army, was his favorite. 

Next came playing checkers. He once 
played checkers with me from early evening 
until 4 In the morning—when he finally won 
the game. 

His checker playing brought some humor- 
ous incidents. Joseph Gunning, a vice pres- 
ident of the Sordoni Construction Co., while 
driving Sordoni to Harrisburg, hit a hole in 
the road. The result was that Sordoni's 
game of checkers with this reporter came 
to an abrupt end with Gunning ordered to 
pick up the checkers that had been knocked 
to the floor. 

The senator had a sense of humor, too. 

At the conclusion of his third term as a 
member of the State senate, he decided 
that he would not seek reelection. 

While driving through the back country he 
came upon a farmer who had a fine field of 
potatocs, He stopped to compliment the 
man, but found that instead the farmer 
said: 

“Senator, does it cost much money to run 
for the senate?” r 
HE FOUND OUT WHY 

“It cost me plenty,” replied the senator. 
Then adding, “Why do you want to be a 
State senator?” 5 

The farmer looked at him for a moment, 
then said in all sincerity. “I don't want 
three terms. I just want to serve long 
enough to get myself a glass barn, like you 
have on your farm.” 

“I wish you luck.“ answered Sordonl. 

The glass barn on the Sterling Farms 
happens to be one of the most modern in 
the Nation. 
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Before the sneak attack of Japan, officials 
of that government attempted to buy a 
large collection of carvings, representing 
generations and generations of Japanese, col- 
lected by Sordoni. The attack, however, 
brought out the sign: r 

“Not for sale.” 

But we'll have to stop. 

The recollections of this reporter would 
fill volumes. 


Five to Ten Billion Dollars Lost Annually 
by Wastages and Mismanagement in 
U.S. Executive Departments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
sider it to be my duty to direct the at- 
tention of the citizens of this Nation, the 
President, the members of the Cabinet, 
all administrative officials of our Gov- 
ernment, and the Members of this Con- 
gress to the reports of the General Ac- 
counting Office—GAO. 

The General Accounting Office is an 
independent, nonpolitical, and reliable 
source of information on the fiscal and 
management operations of Federal agen- 
cies. Its reports contain findings on in- 
efficient and uneconomic functioning in 
the administration of the executive de- 
partment. 

The GAO is directed by the Comp- 
troller of the United States, Hon. Joseph 
Campbell. The Comptroller General and 
his staff are performing a most valuable 
public service in finding and disclosing 
the inefficiencies, the maladministration, 
and the mismanagement that exists 
throughout the huge Federal bureauc- 
racy. 

The GAO reports are based upon in- 
vestigations, examinations, and audits of 
Federal agencies. It issues hundreds of 
reports annually to the Congress, the 
President, and various executive agencies. 
These reports reveal a uniform pattern 
of gross maladministration and misman- 
agement that permeates our Federal op- 
erations. There are literally thousands 
of areas of Federal activity where shock- 
ing and massive wastages repeatedly 
take place. 

Mr. Speaker, the following are five 
briefs extracted from the Comptroller 
General reports issued between February 
26 and February 28, 1963. 

U.S. MILITARY IN JAPAN FAIL TO PROPERLY 

UTILIZE CIVILIAN MANPOWER 

In 1861, U.S. military installations in 
Japan were staffed by about 1,800 Japa- 
nese nationals in excess of accepted 
manning guides at an annual wasted cost 
of $2.7 million. 

Despite this overstaffing, many facil- 


ities had not been adequately maintained. 


and large backlogs of work had accu- 
mulated. Part of this backlog, which 
should have been performed by station 
forces, was performed under contract in 
fiscal year 1961 at an additional cost of 
about $465,000. 
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The Comptroller General's Office re- 

that the Army, Navy, and Air 

Force had failed to develop complete and 

valid manning guides as to the number 

of personnel required to maintain facil- 
ities and operate utilities in Japan: 

The GAO cited inadequate manage- 
ment controls, inefficient use of person- 
nel, lack of adequate work standards, 
and failure of management personnel to 
properly perform their duties, as con- 
tributing factors to this deplorable sit- 
uation. 

U.S, ARMY FAILURE TO PROTECT RUBBER TRACKS 

FOR TANKS AND COMBAT VEHICLES 

In 1960, the U.S. Army incurred an 
unnecessary cost of $5 million to rebuild 
rubber tracks for tanks that were allowed 
to deteriorate. 

The deteriorations were caused by the 
failure of the U.S. Army to (a) issue 
and use the oldest tracks first; (b) fur- 
nish unused tracks to manufacturers of 
new tanks; (c) protect the tracks by in- 
side storage. 

The General Accounting Office report 
states: “The management weaknesses 
disclosed in this report on rubber tracks 
are the type that could pertain to all of 
the Army’s replacement parts which are 
subject to deterioration.” 

U.S. ARMY ENGINEERS DISPOSAL OF STEAM 

SHOVELS 

From April 1960 to April 1962, 103 
10-ton crane shovels purchased by the 
U.S. Army Engineers were released for 
disposition. These shovels had an ac- 
quisition cost of more than $2 million. 

Twenty-five crane shovels were sold 
for $207,850, which cost the U.S. Army 
Engineers $541,200. 

Eight crane shovels sold for $56,000, 
although their cost to the U.S. Govern- 
ment was $173,000. 

A large portion of the shovels were 
completely new, unused shovels. 

During the same period, the U.S. Army 
Engineers sold $350,000 worth of repair 
parts for its crane shovels. 

While these new and serviceable 
shovels and parts were being given away 
or sold for bargain prices, the U.S. Army 
Engineers had full knowledge of their 
future need for these shovels. 

A study by the U.S. Army Engineers 
dated April 18, 1962, recommended the 
purchase of several hundred similar 
shovels for the period 1965 to 1967, at a 
cost of $12 million. There have been no 
technological improvements in these 
crane shovels and none were expected in 
the near future. 

The Comptroller’s report describes 
these transactions in the following lan- 
guage: 

“Improvident disposals,” “undoubtedly 
result in substantial waste,” “inconsis- 
tency indicates a lack of coordination 
and control within the Corps of Engi- 
neers.” 

U.S. ENGINEERS UNNECESSARILY EXPEND $575,- 
000, AND PLAN TO SPEND ANOTHER $321,000 
FOR OUTBOARD MOTORS 
In 1959, the U.S. Army Engincers had 

1,400 25-horsepower outboard motors on 

hand, These were completely new and 

unused motors. 

At the same time in 1959, the US. 
Army Engineers unnecessarily purchased 
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925 25-horsepower motors at a cost of 
$575,000. They also planned to pur- 
chase 553 new 25-horsepower motors to 
replace new or slightly used motors. 

There was no indication of technical 
obsolescence of the 1,400 new motors on 
hand. 

The Comptroller's report refers to 
these transactions as: “Unnecessarily 
bought.” “We recommend no further 
disposal of 25-horsepower motors for 
which there is a foreseeable need.” 

U.S. ARMY ENGINEERS PURCHASE AND SALE OF 
GENERATORS 


From July 1959 to September 1960, the 
U.S. Army Engineers sold 316 30-kilo- 
watt generators in excellent or in good 
condition at an average price of $150 per 
generator. 

At the same time, it purchased a larger 
number of 45-kilowatt generators at a 
replacement cost of $4,879 each. The 
30-kilowatt generators were, at the same 
period, classified by the U.S. Army Engi- 
neers as acceptable substitutes for the 
45-kilowatt generators. The cost of the 
new 45-kilowatt generators for which 
the U.S. Army Engineers had acceptable 
substitute 30-kilowatt generators was 
$1.5 million. 

In 1960, the Navy was disposing of 10- 
kilowatt generators as excess. At the 
same time, the U.S. Army Engineers were 
purchasing few generators at a cost of 
about $1,500 each. The Comptroller 
General’s office found that the capacity 
and specifications of the Navy generators 
being sold were the same as those that 
the U.S. Army Engineers were purchas- 
ing. 

Although appropriation and taxing 
power is vested in Congress by our Con- 
stitution, the executive department is 
charged with the responsibility for the 
efficient administration and manage- 
ment of public funds. 

The critically dangerous fiscal in- 
solvency of this Nation, both at home 
and internationally, is the result of the 
failure of both Congress and the execu- 
tive department to faithfully discharge 
their respective constitutional responsi- 
bilities, 

I would like to emphasize that the 
irresponsible dissipation of tax funds 
has existed and grown over many past 
administrations. But, today’s rampant 
administrative fiscal abuses and mis- 
managements are the prime responsi- 
bility of today’s executive department 
and its administrative officials. 

Based upon the reports of the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, I 
am convinced that the wastages and 
the squandering of public funds in the 
executive department exceeds $5 billion 
annually. 

Mr. Speaker, the 1964 budget appro- 
priations of $107.9 billion recommended 


by President Kennedy could be reached. 


by upward of $5 billion if the President 
and the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment were to dedicate themselyes to 
the exercise of reasonably good business 
practices, 

This enormous saving could be realized 
for the taxpayers of this Nation without 
in any way reducing our military power, 
or sacrificing any present public service. 
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This sorely needed fiscal relief for our 
economy and our taxpayers cannot be 
gained without a clear, immediate public 
demand and the coordinated efforts of 
the Congress and the executive depart- 
ment. 


Reviews of Autobiography of Former 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler, of Mon- 
tana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
former able and progressive Senator 
from Montana, Burton K. Wheeler, has 
written a very interesting autobiography 
in collaboration with Mr. Paul F. Healy. 
On February 28, I put in the RECORD 
two reviews of this fine book. I now ask 
unanimous consent that two additional 
reviews, from the Chicago Tribune and 
the Denver Post, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the reviews 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Chicago Tribune] 
RELIVING A QUARTER CENTURY AS A COMBATANT 
IN THE SENATE 

In 1905 a young easterner fresh from the 
University of Michigan Law School was bilked 
out of his nestegg of $215 while waiting 
for a westbound train to take him away from 
Butte, Mont. 

It was a piece of bad luck that Massachu- 
setts-born Burton K. Wheeler turned to his, 
and the Nation’s, advantage. Forced by an 
empty wallet to take another look at the 
lusty, roaring copper mining town, he wound 
up making it his home. He hung out his 
lawyer’s shingle and became Butte's most 
famous resident. 

Wheeler won his political spurs in the 
rough give and take of the copper country, 
and in 1923 Montana elected the fighting 
liberal Democrat to the U.S. Senate, 

During his 24 years in the Senate, Wheeler 
never stopped fighting. Able and diligent, 
he was trusted and respected by both friend 
and foe. His autobiography is a lively, fas- 
cinating account of his long career and of 
American politics for nearly half of the 20th 
century. 

Readers will learn more about the law- 
making process and the workings of the Sen- 
ate from Wheeler's reminiscences than from 
textbooks on government or from political 
novels. This is an exciting unvarnished 
first-person story, spiced with anecdotes and 
observations on Presidents, legislators, and 
Supreme Court Justices. 

As a brash freshman, Senator Wheeler was 


instrumental in exposing some of the Har- - 


ding scandals. As a New Dealer in Roosevelt's 
first term, he was tapped by F.D.R. to steer 
passage through the Senate of the far-reach- 
ing act for stringent regulation of public 
utility holding companies, 

Two years later, in 1937, Wheeler led an- 
other spic Senate floor fight, against F.D.R.’s 
bill to pack the Supreme Court. It was 
Roosevelt's worst legislative defeat, but to 
Wheeler it was less a personal victory than 
a victory for the American system of govern- 
ment. 

When World War II began, Wheeler fought 
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all out against F.D.R.’s interventionist poli- 
cies. He turned down Roosevelt's overtures 
to be his runningmate, and likely successor, 
because Wheeler would not tailor his convic- 
tions for political reward. In 1946 political 
foes in his own party finally succeeded in 
bringing about Wheeler's defeat for Senate 
renomination. 

Now a vigorous 80, Wheeler is a prosperous 
attorney in Washington. He harbors no 
grudges from his many battles, for he fought 
not against men but for his beliefs. To some, 
the wild-eyed radical has aged into a diehard 
reactionary. As Wheeler sees himself, how- 
ever, his basic outlook did not change with 
the years; rather, others shifted their 
ground and their viewpoint of him. 


[From the Denver Post, Dec. 3, 1962] 
Aw Era or GIANTS IN U.S. SENATE 
(Reviewed by former Senator Ed Johnson) 


Burton Kendall Wheeler, with candor and 
zest, tells all in "Yankee From the West.” 
The exciting epoch in which he served as an 
eager and aggressive Senator, and the part 
this “son of the wild jackass” played in 
America's transition from the comfortable 
stability of “Silent Cal" Coolidge to the new 
responsibilities of world leadership, is well 
told in this historic volume. 

The 1920's, 1930's, and 1940's were made to 
order for this revolutionary. The tumul- 
tuous political, economic, and social up- 
heaval occurring in those decades of vibrant 
American history required ambitious men of 
venture, fearlessness, self-reliance, and solid 
integrity. 

Wheeler makes no effort to conceal his 
own bold vanity and his super self-satisfac- 
tion or the strength, weakness, and motives 
of his colleagues, contemporaries, and po- 
litical rivals. In that respect the book bor- 
ders on the brutal. But it is in accord with 
Wheeler's fixed concept of integrity. He ac- 
cepts nothing less than absolute honesty. 

The book starts with the bitter campaign 
aimed at keeping the United States out of 
World War II. The motivation of the Amer- 
ica First movement, in which Senator 
Wheeler assumed the leading role, is spelled 
out in detail. 

However, when the Japanese bombed Pearl 
Harbor, Wheeler folded his tent and issued 
this laconic statement, Let's lick hell out 
of them.” 

Wheeler also spells out what every newly 
elected Senator or Representative must learn 
when he sets foot in dreamy old Washing- 
ton—that Congress is a snaillike moving body 
where great patience is a prime necessity. 

He puts it this way—‘Itching to try out 
my toga, I departed for Washington on 
March 1, 1923, with high hopes for legisla- 
tive action. I discovered this was the last 
thing the Senate wanted. The lawmakers 
had little to do during the Harding era of 
complacency. Following the formalities of 
opening the session, including the swearing 
in of the elected Members, the first action 
wes to take a long recess. Many Senators 
were planning trips to Europe, and when I 
learned that fares on Government-owned 
shipping lines were cheap, I decided to go, 
too.” 


The Senator and Mrs. Wheeler visited 
Paris, Rome, and Venice, then went to Rus- 
sia. Moscow was throbbing with activity 
and the arts were getting a big play, but 
Russia was suffering from a severe famine, 
also. In the industrial areas, inexperienced 
workmen were trying to handle obsolete 
machinery with outmoded methods. The 
United States had imposed a ban against 
trade with Russia, but England was carry- 
ing on a brisk business, using American 
goods. 

Upon his return to the United States, 
Wheeler proposed that we recognize Russia 
and open trade with her. In the face of 
our own surpluses of wheat and cotton, he 
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held the blockade of famine-stricken Russia 
to be stupid and inhumane. He was as- 
Balled viciously by the National Civic Fed- 
eration and by much of the press. His col- 
leagues in the Senate were shocked. 

Senator Wheeler's first legislative session 
started in December 1923. He got into 
trouble immediately, He entered the Sen- 
ate Chamber puffing a big, black cigar. He 
was called to order. That error was inad- 
vertent, but soon the Senator was in the 
doghouse again on a deliberate breach of 
senatorial ethics. 

This is how Wheeler describes it— The 
U.S. Senate welcomes newcomers but doesn't 
care to hear a peep out of them for a long 
time afterward. On December 10, 1923, Sen- 
ator Lodge suggested the names of all the 
committee chairmen and routinely asked 
they be named by unanimous consent. I ob- 
jected. I startled myself as well as everyone 
else by my call, With two words I had 
shattered a tradition.” 

On February 20, 1924, with only a few 
weeks of Senate under his belt, Wheeler rose 
nervously in the Senate to deliver what he 
deemed the most important speech of his 
career. He introduced a resolution to create 
a select committee to investigate Harry M. 
Daugherty, the Attorney. General of the 
United States, and a crony of the late Presi- 
dent Harding. The New York Times called 
it the most sensational speech of the pres- 
ent Congress. Eventually President Coolidge 
asked for Daugherty’s resignation and got it. 

Shortly thereafter the Democrats nomi- 
nated John W. Davis for President and 
Charles W. Bryan for Vice President. 
Promptly Wheeler announced that he could 
not support the Democrat ticket. The Pro- 
gressives nominated La Follette and ac- 
corded him authority to name his running 
mate. His choice was Wheeler. The Repub- 
licans nominated Coolidge and Dawes. 

The Republicans based their campaign on 
“The business of America is business” and 
“Coolidge or chaos.” “Silent Cal” lived up 
to tradition by remaining cool, collected and 
hard at work in the White House. No 
amount of heckling and jabbing by Wheeler 
evoked the slightest response from the 
dignified President. 

During the campaign, Wheeler would place 
an empty chair on the platform, pretend that 
Coolidge was seated in it and address it with 
stinging questions which of course went un- 
answered. The Denver Post described this 
stunt as “an excellent bit of comedy” and 
reported that “It knocked the audience out 
of their seats.” 

Wheeler declares that this was the era of 
giants in the Senate. He says the Senators 
were immaculate dressers. Many wore frock 
coats, and in summer months the southern- 
ers would blossom out in white sults. Old- 
fashioned oratory, fullblown and gaudy, 

ed this “deliberative body.” 
Wheeler, with his careless dress and more 
careless oratory, must have been an oddball. 

A surprise feature of the Wheeler story is 
the frequent references to Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. One chapter is titled “Life With 
FDR.” Reading between the lines, one gets 
the feeling that way down deep, Wheeler re- 
gards President Roosevelt as the No, 1 per- 
sonality of the 20th century. These two 
proud warriors clashed frequently. 

The Wheeler story also is replete with ob- 
servations concerning Members such as Huey 
Long, the self-styled Robin Hood of the 
bayous; Claude Swanson, the master of the 
epigram; Thaddeus Caraway, master of sar- 
castic wit; and Jim Reed, the razor-sharp 
debater,- 

Wheeler's last chapter, Defeat and Rennis- 
sance” pulls deeply at the heartstrings. 
What human quirk causes voters to strike 
down a faithful public servant and de- 
pendable friend? It is one of the mysteries 
of American politics. 
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The people of Montana never had a more 
loyal and distinguished friend than Senator 
Wheeler. And yet he was defeated in a 
Democrat primary by a man with limited ex- 
perience. Anyone contemplating a political 
career should read Chapter 19. It will not 
discourage him. It will charge him with the 
spirit of Go! Go! Gol 

Wheeler is a hard-boiled realist, skeptical 
by nature and tight as tree bark in money 
matters. Nothing irks him quite so much 
as to be placed in the role of sucker. 

What an efective Secretary of State Bur- 
ton K. Wheeler would have made. His 
diplomacy at times might have been a bit 
harsh, but it would have been understood. 

Every dollar of foreign aid would have hit 
the mark intended by Congress. When 
struggling humanity merited help, it would 
have had help. Peace based on rigid in- 
tegrity and good faith—but on no other 
terms—would have been promoted. Read 
“Yankee From The West” and see if you do 
not agree. 

Ep C. JonNSON. 


Economic Growth and Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled, “Some Thoughts on American 
Business,” from the Review and Outlook 
column of the Wall Street Journal. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Some THOUGHTS ON AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Unlike some of our friends in Washington 
these days, we are old enough to recall the 
great depression not as a studied lesson in a 
history book but as a remembered personal 
experience. No one needs to tell us that it 
was a time of troubles. 

Yet curiously we find it hard to convince 
our younger friends that in those days not 
everyone was sunk in despair or believed the 
gloomy myth of the day that America was a 
“mature economy,” with all its growth and 
greatness behind it. 

Most of all, our young friends find it hard 
to believe that such depressed times could 
also have been times of economic growth. 
The myth today is that growth and prosperity 
are one and the same thing, so lack of growth 
and repression must also be equated. And 
because the United States does not seem to 
be growing as rapidly as it has at some other 
times, the fashion is once again to be gloomy 
about the future of the mature American 
economy. 

Well, it wasn't quite like that; and we 
doubt if it's going to be. There's no reason 
to believe that the pessimists about this 
country’s economic future will be less wrong 
than they have been in the past. In any 
event, count us not among them. 

This doesn't mean that we are cheerful 
about all that’s being done to the American 
economy right now, or that we think it can 
be abused without a price. Rather, its just 
that we are convinced by the record that the 
American economy can take an awful lot of 
abuse and that we are skeptical about the 
durability of high fashion in economic ideas. 
The delusions of one era pass as surely as 
those of another. 
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Take the fashionable ideas about growth. 
The thirties were, right enough, depression 
years. They were also years of growth by 
the yardsticks it’s now the fashion to use. 
Between 1933 and 1940 the gross national 
product practically doubled and the national 
income more than doubled. 

This coinciding of growth and depression 
hardly suggests growth is a bad thing—hbe- 
tween 1950 and 1960 there was the same 
doubling of the figures, and by anybody's 
standards the fifties were years of prosperity. 
It’s simply a reminder that growth and pros- 
perity are not synonymous, You can have 
one without. the other, and in our history 
we frequently have. 

Indeed, the history of the United States 
is strewn with passing economic troubles, 
recessions, depressions, and downright panics, 
but over the whole span of that history the 
bright years far outnumber the dark ones 
and the total record of economic growth and 
rising material well-being for its citizens is 
unsurpassed by any country in the world. 

One moral from this is to beware of any- 
body who takes the statistics of a few brief 
years, gloomily projects them into the future 
and then says the country is going to hell 
in a hack if it doesn't forthwith adopt some 
particular nostrum. There's another moral, 
too, when you look back at what brought on 
the times of troubles. 

Almost without exception they were pre- 
ceded by plain foolishness, the belief by 
people or politicians (or both) that the ele- 
mentary principles of economic health no 
longer applied or could be ignored. Land 
speculation, currency tinkering, wild credit 
expansion, overinvestment, unchecked Gov- 
ernment deficits, mounting State debts, at- 
tempts to prop prices and a cavalier attitude 
toward “foreign” balance of payments—all 
these things have played their roles in the 
recessions of the past. Each was brought on 
by the excesses that went before. 

The trouble, of course, was that the ex- 
cesses did not seem like excesses, nor the 
nostrums like quackery, until it was too 
late. It would take a bold man, looking at 
the nostrums now being offered, to say we 
have outgrown that human frailty. 

Yet the real moral is that American busi- 
ness does not succumb easily to abuses. 
Even in the long and deep depression of 
1873-78, as in the depression after 1929, 
there were many segments of the economy 
that retained much vigor, and some that 
even expanded. More to the point, the Na- 
tion's recuperative powers have been im- 
mense. 

In the collapse of 1893—brought on by 
uncertainty over the dollar and a flight of 
capital to Europe—nearly 500 banks failed 
and business bankruptcies were numbered 
in the thousands. Once confidence was re- 
stored in the dollar and the gold drain 
halted, recovery was rapid. Finally, none of 
the foolishness, or the troubles it caused, 
stopped the upward march of the American 
economy. 

The reason, we think, lies in the enormous 
resiliency of private capitalism and a free 
enterprise society. Repeatedly, as in the 
1930's, direct Government efforts failed to 
recapture prosperity; just as repeatedly, once 
given a chance the country got itself mov- 
ing again. Right after World War II, for 
example, it made Mars out of some sup- 
posedly learned economists who again walled 
that our growth was at an end, as well as 
our prosperity. 

This resiliency is not easy to define in a 
textbook. For essentially it involves the ac- 
cumulating effects of thousands of minor 
decisions of individual businessmen, of their 
wit or their luck in finding ways under, 
around or over whatever is the immediate 
economic problem. 

If the problem is depressed business, soine 
people will find a way to sell things even 50. 
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If the problem is high taxes, somebody will 
find a way to accumulate capital and put 
it to use in spite of the tax collector. If 
the problem is foreign competition, some 
businessmen will find a way to meet that 
competition in spite of high costs. If the 
problem is inflation brought on by Govern- 
ment tinkering with the money, a great 
many people will somehow find a way to pro- 
tect their savings and capital to a marked 
degree, 

Beyond that, the country has always come 
to recognize bad policies at last and halt 
them before the damage was irreparable. 
Nobody argues any more for 16-to-1 silver, 
any more than they do for prohibition. We 
still have the farm program, perennial deficit 
spending, lopsided labor laws, punitive taxes, 
and those who preach inflation as salvation. 
Yet already all of these things are in doubt 
if not yet disrepute. Even some politicians 
are beginning to wonder if you can fool the 
people forever. 

Of course eyen if you could plot these 
favorable factors on a piece of graph paper 
they still would not tell you whether busi- 
ness will be up or down in the next few 
months. But what this economic discus- 
sion is all about, or ought to be, is the 
reach of America’s economic horizon in the 
years ahead, not just how business will be 
nursed along between now and the next 
election. 

If that be true, the real pessimists are 
those who tell us all will be lost if we don't 
swallow a huge dose of the latest patent 
medicine brewed by fearful men in Wash- 
ington. These desperate economic remedies 
are prescribed only by those who no longer 
believe in the free economic system. 

We still do. Nothing can guarantee this 
country against some painful consequences 
from bad economic policies, Yet when you 
take the enormous resources of this country, 
add to them the ingenuity and industry of 
its people, measure these things against its 
record for recuperation from punishment, 
and finally project it all against the horizon 
of opportunity that lies before it—then you 
cannot really be a pessimist about America’s 
economic future. 


Midwinter Conference of Reserve Off- 
cers Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1963 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, on last Fri- 
day evening the ist of March many of 
the Members of the Congress and the 
leaders of our military services joined 
the Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States at the Reserve Officers As- 
sociation’s annual midwinter banquet. 
This banquet climaxes a 3-day midwinter 
conference of the leaders of this asso- 
ciation who come here from throughout 
the United States and oversea theaters 
to discuss matters of vital importance to 
them and to our national defense. 

This was a particularly significant 
meeting for many reasons. First, this 
association gathered to do honor to one 
of the Members of the Congress who 
had given great and outstanding service 
to the cause of national defense before 
his death only this last fall. The Re- 
serve Officers Association gave to the 
widow of the late Dennis Chavez, one- 
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time Member of this House, its annual 
Minute Man Award as the citizen who 
has contributed most to national de- 
fense. Many of us recall the outstand- 
ing service of the late Mr. Chavez in the 
House and later in the other body and 
it was our privilege to join in honoring 
his memory and paying our respects to 
his lovely widow. 

The occasion also marked the award 
by Reserve Officers Association of its 
Chaplain of the Year citation to Lt. Col. 
Maurice Kleinberg, who flew to Wash- 
ington from his post of duty in Korea, 
to receive this award and to receive the 
recognition of all those hundreds who 
were present and who also were happy 
and privileged to do him honor. 

Also, in the group was a representative 
party from the Confederation of Inter- 
Allied Officers representing the countries 
who joined with the United States un- 
der the Atlantic Pact in a mutual treaty 
of defense. This group was lead by His 
Royal Highness, Prince Peter of Greece, 
who appeared in the United States as 
a lieutenant colonel in the Greek Army 
Reserve. 

Prince Peter’s brief remarks to the 
banquet stirred us all and made us all 
aware of the deep commitment of the 
NATO Allies including especially our 
friends from the European countries who 
have fought by our side in the past to the 
cause which our great Nation is com- 
mitted. 

Prior to the banquet the national offi- 
cers of the Reserve Officers Association 
together with Prince Peter and the other 
12 officers from the European countries 
were reccived at the White House where 
President Kennedy,- Maj. Gen. John H. 
Foster, the president of the Reserve Offi- 
cers Association of the United States and 
Prince Peter, as president of the Con- 
federation of Inter-Allied Reserve Offi- 
cers—NATO, exchanged their views of 
their mutual commitment to this pro- 
gram of allied effort for the peace and 
security of the Western World. 

Mr. Speaker, because these events do 
and will have a lasting effect on our se- 
curity and because of the fact that all 
of these events have some significance 
in our current history, I am presenting 
for publication in the Recorp, the re- 
marks of the various individuals involved 
in these happenings. 

I should like to point out that the prin- 
cipal speaker at the banquet on last Fri- 
day evening was the great majority lead- 
er of this House, the Honorable CARL 
ALBERT, Of Oklahoma. Mr. ALBERT's re- 
marks were a simple and outstanding 


tribute to the cause for which the Re- 


serve Officers Association works and to 
which all of us as Members of the Con- 
gress are committed. I am asking these 
various remarks to be presented in the 
order in which they were given. 
REMARKS oF His RoraL HIGHNESS PRINCE 
PETER OF GREECE AND DENMARK, LIEUTEN- 
ANT COLONEL OF THE GREEK ARMY RESERVE, 
AND PRESIDENT OF THE CONFEDERATION OF 
INTER-ALLIED RESERVE OFFICERS, BEFORE 
THE ANNUAL MIDWINTER BANQUET OF THE 
RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES, Manch 1, 1963, WASHING- 
ton, D.C, 
Mr. Secretary of State for the Army, Mr, 
Secretary of State for Navy, admirals, gen- 
erals, fellow officers, ladies and gentlemen: 
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The cold war is a tragic event, but it has had 
this advantage, that it has brought us to- 
gether. It has brought us together, us from 
the old countries Europe and you the exten- 
sion of Europe into this continent and we 
are proud that you should be an extension 
from our continent, because fancy what it 
would be if the Chinese had got here first. 
And because you are an extension from us, 
you have, after the last war with the tragic 
events of the Second World War and with the 
enormous development of armaments, been 
drawn into the inevitable vortex of world 
affairs to which we in Europe have been used 
to for many centuries. Especially us who 
live in the southeast part of Europe, in 
Greece, where for 2,500 years already, we 
have been in the frontline of the East-West 
conflicts, Unfortunately situated at a cross- 
road between three continents of Europe, 
Africa, and Asia, we have first already in the 
fifth century, B.C., repulsed the advance of 
central Asian hordes, and as you know the 
Persian wars against Greece were halted 
at Marathon, Salamis, and Plataea. Then 
with Alexander the Great we pushed back 
Asia as far as India and thus allowed Rome 
to develop in the Mediterranean, 
eventually took over from us. 

I should say that our relations with yours 
are very much those of the ancient city- 
states of Greece, or the Hellenistic states 
and of the Roman Empire. They bear a 
parallel I think which exists today. After 
the fall of the Roman Empire, Byzantium 
carried on the struggle guarding Europe 
against the East and it was only with the 
fall of Constantinople in the 15th century 
that we were eventually overrun, but this 
advance of the central Asians caused the 
expansion of Europe overseas and in this 
way was this continent peopled. 

With the last war we have again come 
back to the same situation. Our civiliza- 
tion of the West versus that of central Asia 
today, represented by the Soviet Union, and 
the struggle thus goes on with weapons, 
which we never had before, which oblige us 
on both sides of the Atlantic to try to avoid 
an open conflict with our hereditary enemies 
because of the terrible effect that this would 
have, and in his cold war I think the role of 
Reserve officers has changed from what it was 
before because the reserves must be ready 
much quicker and be on their toes contin- 
ually. 

The Secretary of Defense, Mr. McNamara, 
who received me yesterday and I was hon- 
ored to be received by him, mentioned to me 
how much he thought it was important that 
Reserves were ready immediately and avail- 
able at any moment's notice. And thus 
again in the tradition of the citizen-soldier 
of the city-states of Greece, where Demon- 
thenes, Xenophon, where Epaminodas 
fought in the front ranks of the city-states 
army, we the reserves must be ready at any 
moment to help, especially in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, and that is 
why we are so pleased and privileged to have 
been been invited over here to see how your 
organization works. 

The last 2 days have been very important, 
very interesting for us. We go back with a 
feeling, when we go to Europe, that we 
should like to work in closer with you; and 
that our organization, the CIOR, of which I 
am privileged to be the president for 2 years, 
is entirely at your disposal to tighten the 
bond between us for this common defense. 


which 


REMARKS OF Gen. James E. FRANK, U.S. Army 
RESERVE, NATIONAL VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES IN PRESENTING THE CHAPLAIN 
OF THE YEAR AWARD TO CHAPLAIN (Lr. COL.) 
MAURICE S. KLEINBERG 
The chaplain to whom I am honored to 

make this presentation has flown here, espe- 

cially to receive this award, from Korea where 

he is now serving his second tour. He is a 

man of considerable intellectual attainment 
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and has served in several pulpits throughout 
this country. He is currently assigned to 
Headquarters 8th Army in Korea and has 
served the Army well in the Office of the 
Chief of Army Chaplains and also in the 
Military District of Washington. I would 
like to now read the award from the Reserve 
Officers Association of the United States: 
“AN ASSOCIATION RESOLUTION, WITH RESPECT TO 
THE SERVICE OF CHAPLAIN (LT. COL.) MAURICE 
S: KLEINBERG 


“Whereas, Maurice S. Kleinberg, an officer 
and leader in the Chaplain Corps in the 
Military Force of the United States has at 
personal sacrifice and with exemplary deyo- 
tion to duty given unselfishly of himself, his 
talents, and his energies, to provide mean- 
ingful spiritual development in the Armed 
Forces, and has contributed substantially to 
the welfare of personne] both in precept and 
example: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this association awards to 
Chaplain Eleinberg, in meaningful recogni- 
tion and sincere gratitude to him as repre- 
sentative of the corps this citation as Chap- 
lain of the Year. 

“Por the association, the national council, 
March 1, 1963, 

"JOHN H. Foster, 
“Major General, Air Force Reserve, Na- 
tional President, 
“JoHN T. CARLTON, 
“Colonel, U.S. Army Reserve, Executive 
Director.” 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure, Chap- 
lain Kleinberg, to present this award to you 
in the name of the Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion of the United State and particularly 
as representative of the Army section of this 
great association. 

ADDRESS OP CHAPLAIN (Lr. COL.) MAURICE S. 
EKLEINBERG IN RESPONSE TO CHAPLAIN-OF- 
THE-YEAR AWARD BY THE RESERVE OFFICERS 
ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES AN- 
NUAL MINUTEMAN BANQUET, MARCH 1, 1963 
Honored guests, I don't know when it 

will come to my lot again to address such 

an august gathering as this and I have com- 
pletely forgotten the protocol. There are 
altogether so many dignitaries, so many 
great people, members of the Armed Forces, 
beginning with the Secretary of the Army 
and other Secretaries of services, we have the 

Congress with us, we have the Senate with 

us, we have almost every dignitary you can 

about imagine. 

I am like the old prophet who looked out 
upon a great audience once and he said, “I 
am astounded and confounded, dazed and 
amazed.” 


I couldn't anticipate what would be in my 
lot tonight and I am really surprised despite 
the fact that I've known of this award for 
some time. 

I am sure I can’t read the manuscript in 
front of me because the light shining in my 
unphotographic countenance, and so I am 
going to extemporize to you tonight and 
bring you a message that I feel keenly ought 
to be said to such a tremendous and influ- 
ential group as this. 

Some of you men who have been in the 
service long before I have, remember the 
time when the chaplain had difficulty estab- 
lishing his position. In fact, nobody knew 
quite what to do with the chaplains in the 
service. There was a time, I was told, when 
the chaplain had to be the special service 
officer on the side. He had to be in charge 
of some athletic functions. Les, sometimes 
even to be in charge of monitoring the post 
exchange activity. 

I am happy to tell you tonight that that 
has long been changed. 

The chaplain’s work and the chaplain's 
service has been recognized as it is tonight 
by the generous award of the Reserve Offi- 
cers Association in giving annually a chap- 
lain’s citation. 
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I think this is tremendously important be- 
cause it represents a tremendous amount of 
progress in appreciation of the value of 
religious forces in our great and glorious 
country. 

The chaplain has found his place. He is 
welcome and there isn't a commanding offi- 
cer today worth his salt who doesn't appre- 
ciate the position of the chaplain and his 
value on the training team of young men 
who serve in the Armed Porces of our country 
and who serve under circumstances where 
their character is belng challenged, their 
emotions are being in a state of upheaval 
and all the rest of their background is being 
disturbed. 

The chaplain functions as a builder of 
character, as a guardian of the basics of this 
great and glorious country. 

Now, I want to say that it is because we 
have had high standards in the chaplains’ 
branch beginning with the Chiefs of Chap- 
lains, who have set up the standard that they 
would not compromise with, and they have 
set up and they have programed for the fin- 
est interfaith activity that we enjoy in this 
country. 

They have established an esprit de corps 
where rabbis, priests, ministers, march shoul- 
der to shoulder under the motto of coopera- 
tion without compromise. 

It Is the greatest opportunity for a young 
clergyman to find life unfolding in the full; 
rich and poor live side by side, the races, the 
colors, and the creeds are mingled, as we 
find the finest and the best in each indi- 
vidual. 

This is the job of the chaplain; this is the 
job of religious forces in our great and glori- 
ous services; and this is the privilege that it 
has been mine to be a part of throughout 
these many years. 

I want here publicly to give expression of 
thanksgiving to those Chiefs of Chaplains 
beginning with Chaplain Dr. Ivan L. Bennett, 
Msgr. Patrick J. Ryan, Rev. Dr. Frank A. 
Toby, and our present Chief of Chaplains, 
who happens to be with us, Chaplain (Maj, 
Gen.) Charles E. Brown, Jr. 

Those men have offered me in my career as 
a chaplain an opportunity to test my 
strength and to test my faith, and I am 
grateful to them for the opportunities for 
service which they have given me over these 
many years. 

I want to say here and now that it is a 
great privilege to bear this honor tonight 
and I trust that I shall deserve it as my career 
goes on. I hope that all of us together may 
go from strength to strength so that we may 
be a part of expanding the free world where 
men can grow from being brother's brother 
to becoming our brother's brother's brother. 
House MAJORITY LEADER CARL ALBERT, OF 

OKLAHOMA, BEFORE RESERVE OFFICERS As- 

SOCIATION BANQUET 

Mr. President, Mrs. Chavez, Mr, Secretary 
Vance, Mr. Secretary Korth, Senator Russell, 
Chairman Vinson, General Lemay, General 
Wheeler, Prince Peter and fellow reservists of 
the Confederation of Inter-allied Reserve Of- 
ficers, ladies, fellow Members of Congress and 
fellow members of the Reserve Officers As- 
sociation of the United States. 

We gather here tonight in the name of the 
Nation’s Minute Man—the symbol of every 
citizen’s commitment to serve his country in 
war and in peace—to do honor to a tradition, 
and to pay tribute to those who have helped 
to build this tradition. 

We of the Reserve Officers Association, now 
in its 4ist year, take pride in our contribu- 
tion toward the building of “a military pol- 
icy which will provide adequate national se- 
curity.” ; 

Our organization strives to implement this 
goal in both the national and international 
areas, through the use of conventional meth- 
ods and again through such innovations as 
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its gracsrcota exchange program with the 


European allies of the United States, 

It is an honor to have with us tonight 
Prince Peter of Greece and Denmark, who is 
also a lieutenant colonel in the Greek 
Army Reserve, and the president of the Con- 
federation of Inter-allied Reserve Officers. 

He has been accompanied to the United 
States by 11 CIOR leaders from European 
nations. It has been a unique and valuable 
experience to have had these outstanding 
allied officers with us for the ROA conference 
and banquet. We have gained much from 
their visit which will contribute to the es- 
tablishment of greater understanding and 
harmony among reserve leaders and ulti- 
mately toward the strengthening of the free 
world alliance. 

Many of us in this room have served in 
uniform, some of us have served in the Con- 
gress, and some of us have served and are 
serving in both the legislative and the mili- 
tary branches of the Government. 

Many years ago we were reminded by a 
great citizen-soldier—George W: n— 
that “when we assume the soldier, we do not 
put aside the citizen." 

Those who are here as civilians, those who 
are here as professional military men and 
women, and those who are here as Reserve 
officers, can say they fully share in an un- 
derstanding of that dual responsibility in 
their lives. 

The implementation of this responsibility 
is the primary goal of this association. 

The Reserve Officers Association since its 
inception has consistently sought to focus 
both public and governmental attention 
upon our national requirements for modern, 
well-trained and well-equipped, Ready Re- 
seryes. This has never been an easy assign- 
ment. In the post World War I period, the 
public tendency was to look away from the 
need for military preparedness, toward a 
more pacific way of life, even toward dis- 
armament. Again, after World War II, there 
still remained, although to a lesser degree, 
some apathy toward sustained reservist read- 
iness. 


The experience of Korea prompted the Re- 
serve Officers Association to ask for the de- 
velopment of high priority, instantly ready 
for action, fit and trained Reserves—available 
for call within the hour. The state of world 
affairs since that time has accentuated the 
need for this kind of readiness. There is 
not, within the foreseeable future, a time 
when we will have no requirement for a 
competent Reserve force. 

One of the former national presidents of 
ROA, present tonight, as long as 8 years 
ago urged that a limited force be selected, 
organized, trained, and equipped. 

The administration’s new programs, about 
which we have heard so much lately and 
about which there has been some er- 
standing, had their inception in our asso- 
ciation's programs. 

The Reserves have changed and are chang- 
ing—the military equation overall has 
changed—and we must respond according- 
ly. 
In the words of General MacArthur, the 
Reserves became truly professional in 
World War I.” 

Military capabilities and requirements be- 
ing what they are today, nothing short of a 
truly professional standard of training would 
enable the Reserves to function in a crisis. 
For that reason it is desirable that the 
patterns of the regular services and the 
Reserves be almost identical—since in crisis 
their missions will be identical. 

More than a decade after World War II, 
the active forces of the military still in- 
cluded within their temporary structure 
reservists who constituted a majority of the 
officer corps on duty. It was in this period 
that the career reservist came into being. 

The changed makeup of our overall mili- 
tary strength, both regular and reserve, and 
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the importance of both to our natlonal de- 
fense, make it incumbent upon the Con- 
gress in writing legislation to provide for 
their equal treatment under the law. 

The Reserve Officers Association had a 
share in the development of the one-Army 
concept—which, of course, applies to the 
other services as well, and in the same 
manner and spirit. The Reserve Officers As- 


sociation read the signs of the times and 


acted accordingly. An articulate spokes- 

man for the modern Army was Gen. Bruce 

Clarke, who is with us tonight. General 

Clarke was among the first to advocate the 

one-Army concept. 

The broad base of our citizen-reservist 
forces must be maintained. I know that 
President Kennedy is going to see that it is 
maintained. I know that the military lead- 
ers and the leaders of the Congress who are 
here tonight—and those who are not here— 
are going to see that it is maintained. 

We have heard some suggestions about the 
ROTC programs. The ROTC units are the 
wellsprings for the development of com- 
petent military personnel, They also must 
keep pace with modern-day concepts. 

Par from abandoning our high school and 
college ROTC programs, we should foster 
and encourage their role in preparing our 
young men to participate in the defense of 
our country. 

The role of the Reserve, its importance 
within our overall defense effort, and our en- 
tire concept of preparedness, all of which 
mean so much to the security of the free 
world today, have had many great cham- 
pions in the Congress of the United States. 
Among these, few have played such a sig- 
nificant part over so long a period of time, 
as the great national leader to whose mem- 
ory we pay tribute tonight. 

The career of Senator Dennis Chavez in 
the Congress had many distinctions but 
none more noteworthy than his commitment 
to the cause of strength as the path to peace 
and security. 

His legacy to unborn generations cannot be 
measured. 

His image will remain as real to us as that 
of the minuteman whose symbolic cloak 
it is our privilege to drape about him, 

Before I read the resolution which our 
association has addressed to honor the mem- 
ory of this great man, I would like to ask 
his beloved companion and helpmate, Mrs. 
Chavez, to stand beside me. 

“Whereas, throughout his lifetime, (a) his 
devotion to the purest concept of duty to 
country; (b) the nobility of his purpose 
in leadership for adequate national security; 
(c) the steadfastness of his dedication to the 
citizen-reservist tradition; (d) the clarity of 
his judgment to insure strength, effective- 
ness, and high morale in the Nations mili- 
tary force, have given confidence to his gen- 
eration, inspiration to posterity, and safety 
to this Nation’s institutions and ideals: 
Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That in the name of the minute- 
man, whose genius in patriotism gave our 
citizens the will to exist as a free people, in 
recognition of his great service to the United 
States, the Reserve Officers Association ded- 
icates to the memory of Dennis Chavez its 
annual minuteman award as the citizen 
whose career contributed most to the na- 
tional security of these times.” 

In the name of our association, it is with 
a deep sense of privilege—and It is my sincere 
personal pleasure—to present to you, Mrs. 
Chavez, this award. 

REMARKS or Senator Leverett SALTONSTALL 
BEFORE THE RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED States ANNUAL MINUTEMAN 
Banquet, Marca 1, 1963 
General Foster, Mrs. Chavez and Dennis 

Chayez’ family, Chaplain Dummet, Colonel 
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Kleinberg, Secretaries of the Services, my 
colleagues in the House and the Senate of 
Congress, officers of our armed services, Re- 
serve Officers and their ladies, and the Re- 
serve and members of the confederation of 
Reserve officers from abroad, it is a great 
honor for me to be asked to respond on 
behalf of the lovely widow of Dennis Chavez 
to the honor that has just been presented in 
his memory, a citizen who has contributed 
most to national security, 

Truly, Dennis Chavez has contributed most 
all of his life to the national security. 

Because while he was born in humble 
circumstances in New Mexico, he worked 
hard to get an education and he succeeded in 
getting sufficient education to come to Wash- 
ington and take over a small position in the 
U.S. Senate while he worked to get his degree 
as a lawyer from Georgetown University. 

Eleven years later he came to Congress, in 
1931, and there he has been practically all 
the rest of his life. 

What appealed to me most about Dennis 
Chavez was his patriotism and his insistence 
on building our national security. 

We served together as members of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee on De- 
tense. 

He was chairman of that committee and 
I was a senior minority member for a num- 
ber of years, I think 6 years. During that 
time we became fast friends. 

Now his concern also was for the welfare 
of the military man—his housing, the hos- 
pital facilities, the opportunities to carry 
out the good family life and especially to see 
that he was adequately paid for his services. 

Dennis Chavez concern was more for the 
personalities that were concerned with the 
military, perhaps even more than the pro- 
curement and other parts of providing for 
our services, 

And then too, what appealed to me was 
his concern for the small men, the private 
and the corporal in the military services and 
the small industry, the small leader in indus- 
try throughout the country. 

I know I remember of one instance where 
a small manufacturer with plants in New 
Jersey and Massachusetts, far from New 
Mexico, was being put out of business be- 
cause of the product that came from Japan. 

So Dennis Chavez did much to put into 
the act the provision of “buy America,” and 
incidentally, in the case of that industrial 
leader, he found that after he had this “buy 
America” in, the product of that man was 
better than the product that they were get- 
ting from Japan. 

During our service together we had many 
friendly discussions. We grew to have re- 
spect for each other 's opinions. At times we 
disagreed, but not often, and when we dis- 
agreed we always worked in a calm quiet 
manner to settle and compromise on our 
differences of opinion. 

And so, when Dennis was no longer with 
us this year, I felt that I had lost a real 
friend. 

And I have got to continue in the days to 
come my discussion with Mrs. Chavez to 
reach a conclusion on a question that Dennis 
and I were never able to decide. 

We discussed many times whether the 
Spanish from whom he was decended came 
up through Mexico into New Mexico before 
the Anglo Saxons from whom I've decended 
came into Plymouth and Salem in Massa- 
chusetts, 

So, Mrs. Chavez, you and I have something 
to discuss in the future and it is a great 
honor and privilege for me to respond in 
behalf of Mrs. Chavez to this very distin- 
guished award which was given to your late 
husband, a gentleman whom we will always 
remember in the U.S. Senate as a patriot and 
a lover of his country and a fine, fine public 
servant in the best sense of that word. 
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HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr, President, the 
recent hearings by the Special Senate 
Committee on Aging, investigating fraud 
and quackery, have attracted consider- 
able national attention. 

To my mind, this attention signifies 
deep concern over the problem and a 
desire to help protect our citizens, young 
and old, against such practices. 

The March issues of both Consumer 
Report and the Progressive carried ar- 
ticles on our hearings. 

I ask unanimous consent that the two 
articles be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Consumers Report} 
FRAUDS AGAINST THE AGED 


The 88th Congress opened with a dramatic 
curtain raiser of special interest to the con- 
sumer, It dealt with the very old story of 
villains robbing the weak and defenseless of 
their lifesavings. Produced by the Senate 
Special Committee on Aging, under the 
chairmanship of Senator Par McNamara, the 
drama took the form of hearings into frauds, 
quackery, and other practices leading to the 
exploitation of old people. In their increas- 
ing number, the aged have more than ever 
become an easy mark for gyp artists, accord- 
ing to witnesses representing the American 
Medical Association, Arthritis and Rheuma- 
tism Foundation, American Association of 
Retired Persons, National Better Business 
Bureau, Government agencies, and others. 

In his testimony, Kenneth B. Willson, 
president of the Better Business Bureau, 
covered many of the classic gyps: lifetime 
dancing lessons at fabulous fees paid by 
lonely widows; paradisiacal retirement home- 
sites on the side of a Hawaiian volcano, the 
floor of an Arizona desert, or the edge of a 
Florida swamp; overpriced sewing machines 
sold along with worthless promises of steady 
income earned at home; phony devices for 
curing the incurable (and perhaps the other- 
wise curable); furnaces and home repairs 
sold by “official inspectors” who disappear 
with substantial downpayments in pocket. 

A rec theme was medical quackery, 
and the exploiters were by no means limited 
to the itinerant peddler and small-time 

Dr. Robert E. Shank, chairman of 
the American Medical Association's council 
on foods and nutrition, included in his 
strongly worded indictment “nearly every 
distributor of vitamins and vitamin-mineral 
supplements." “The vast majority,” he said, 
“contain elements not needed in human nu- 
trition or not shown to be lacking in con- 
ventional diets.” Oliver Field, director of 
the American Medical Association's depart- 
ment of investigation, testified about the 
giant advertising campaigns for major-brand 
aspirins, reminding the Senators that aspirin 
tablets “are all the same” and people might 
as well buy the cheaper brands. These and 
numerous similar useless drains on the con- 
sumer's dollar have often been called to the 
attention of CU's readers during the years of 
publication of the reports. 

But the public simply does not get enough 
accurate information, though it does get far 
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too much misleading information, about 
medical frauds that may be lurking around 
any corner, behind any knock on the door, 
and at the other end of the line whenever 
the telephone rings. The American Medical 
Association's Mr. Field expressed concern 
over the lack of regulation of people who ad- 
vertise medical services. Dr. Ronald W. La- 
mont-Havers, medical director of the Arthri- 
tis and Rheumatism Foundation, urged more 
widespread publicity whenever a regulatory 
agency cracks down on a fraud. 

Nor is quackery abetted merely by silence 
or inattention on the part of the press. Dr. 
Gerald D, Dorman, of the American Medical 
Association board of trustees, noted how 
stories in newspapers and magazines have 
helped promote Krebiozen as a cancer cure 
and Liefcort as an arthritis remedy. And if 
the press is at fault, Senator Harrison A. 
WILLIAMS, a committee member, pointed out, 
so are some members of the medical pro- 
fession. He told the American Medical As- 
sociation officials that their organization 
should have a self-policing policy to prevent 
doctors from writing books or articles con- 
taining harmful misinformation. 

Whether the consumer will gain new pro- 
tection as well as new enlightenment from 
the McNamara committee hearings is prob- 
lematical. It must be remembered that the 
equally pertinent hearings conducted by 
Senator Pamir A. Hur on deceptive packag- 
ing did not move the 87th Congress to legis- 
lation, though that battle is not yet lost. 

At least two areas of new legislation were 
broached to the committee, Commisisoner 
George P. Larrick, of the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration, cited the need for tighter 
controls over cosmetics, medical devices, and 
barbiturates, as well as increased factory 
inspection. Chairman Paul Rand Dixon, of 
the Federal Trade Commission, said his 
Agency nesds authority to issue temporary 
restraining orders against allegedly fraud- 
ulent or misleading advertising, and a Post 
OMce Department spokesman said similar 
authority is needed in policing direct-mail 
frauds. As matters stand, Mr. Dixon argued, 
a cease-and-desist order can be delayed as 
long as 4 years through the legal process, 
even though the complaint involves the 
cheating practices of an outright swindler. 

The Senate at any rate now has before it 
another strong case for better regulation 
through new laws and larger appropriations 
for the regulatory agencies. 


[From the Progressive] 
Tus GULLIBLE AMERICAN 
(Ey Laurence M. Stern) 


A year ago this month President Kennedy 
laid before Congress one of the most far- 
ranging and precise definitions of Federal re- 
sponsibility to the Nation's consumers ever 
issued by a Chief Executive. 

»The Federal Government,” the President 
stated, by nature the highest spokesman for 
all the people, has A special obligation to be 
alerted to the consumer needs and to ad- 
vance the consumers’ interests.“ In his mes- 
sage the President enunciated a catchy 
manifesto for the unorganized consumer ma- 
jority—the right to safety from dangerous 
foods and medicines; the right to be in- 
formed of fraudulent advertising claims and 
labeling; the right to choose in a competitive 
market, and the right to a voice in the form- 
ulation cf Government consumer policy. 

Because of the well known aversion of 
many Members of Congress to tamper with 
the conventions of the marketplace, most of 
the President's appeals for legislative reform 
were left on the dusty reject shelf. Nonethe- 
less some lawmakers recognize that the issue 
of consumer protection is invested not only 
with moral equity but with political capital 
as well. 

Hardly had the new 88th Congress organ- 
ized itself before the first full-blown investi- 
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gation was under way, exploring a major no 
man's land of abuse—the d ex- 
ploitation of the elderly by merchants of 
goods and services from instant 
arthritic cures to sand-locked or water- 
logged retirement lots. 

The hearings, conducted by Michigan’s 
Demorcatic senior Senator PAT McNamara, 
were masterfully staged and shrewdly timed 
to come during a period of general calm in 
the Capitol. A virtually captive gallery of 
reporters and television camermen provided 
excellent public exposure. The sensation 
unfolded by McNamara’'s witnesses, If some- 
what shopworn, did delineate the wide di- 
mensions of the problem with which Con- 
gress and the administration must come to 


grips, 

What emerged during the 3 days of pre- 
liminary testimony before McNamara’s Spe- 
cial Committee on Aging was a portrait of 
a gullible American society, willing to pour 
hundreds of millions of dollars into a bot- 
tomless sinkhole of quackery. Businesses 
and fortunes thrive on the aches, pains, and 
mass credulity of the public. To conjure 
away irregularity, arthritic agony, bulging 
waistlines, hangovers—even loneliness—con- 
stimers will resort to primitive, superstitious 
solutions, such as special herbs and copper 
bracelets with “curative circuits.” As many 
as 11 million arthritics are belng fleeced out 
of a quarter of a billion dollars each year, 
the McNamara Committee was told, by pro- 
moters of such cruel and worthless gadgets 
as well as “special” foods, seawater at $3 a 
pint, or high-priced analgesics no more ef- 
fective than an aspirin tablet, 

And in pursuit of that summum bonum 
of physical well being—regularity—Ameri- 
cans during 1961 spent some $160 million. 
One American Medical Assoclation spokes- 
man commented despairingly, “We are be- 
coming a nation of bowel neurotics.” 

Our propensity for pill gulping has ex- 
panded the vitamin business within recent 
yenrs into an industry of vast ons— 
fed by the medical ignorance of the public 
and high-pressure salesmanship of pharma- 
ceutical interests. Dr. Robert E. Schank, 
chairman of American Medical Association's 
council on foods and nutrition, complained: 
"Perhaps the most lucrative deception is 
perpetrated by nearly every distributor of 
vitamins and vitamin mineral supplements. 
The immediate question is not whether vita- 
mins or vitamin supplements are necessary— 
but that the vast majority contain elemenrjs 
not needed in human nutrition or not shown 
to be lacking in conventional diets.” 

There is also the richly-imaginative world 
of the special food hucksters and faddists, 
who dispense thin nonsense for bulging prof- 
its in books, radio lectures, and syndicated 
columns. The audience for such bilre num- 
bers in the millions. One example cited to 
the Committee on Aging was a widely selling 
book that offered this counsel to readers: 
“Best known for its directly beneficial effect 
on the sex organs is vitamin E. Serious lack 
of this vitamin may cause sterility.” To ob- 
tain this “so-essential-for-virility” ingredi- 
ent, the author recommended consumption 
of wheat germ oil, sos mme seeds, and egg yolk. 
The prescriptions multiply from other so- 
called authorities, and Include rose hips, saf- 
flower capsules, and vinegar and honey (hon- 
egar) pills, One dietary supplement firm 
reported a growth in earnings during 1961 
from $2 to $8 million. 

The range of consumer frauds spotlighted 
by the McNamara inquiry, although directed 
primarily at the aged, are really as broad as 
the marketplace. The boom in sight unseen, 
10-dollar-down, 10-dollar-a-month retire- 
ment lots has become a major source of 
swindies. Last year at a National Confer- 
ence on Interstate Land Sales, California 
Attorney General Stanley Mosk revealed that 
the mulcting of lot buyers had reached a 
national rate of half a billion dollars annu- 
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Business Bureau, postal inspectors are inves- 


tigating 150 land promoters and the Federal 
Trade Commission is looking into dubious 
real estate offerings in six States. Only two 
States, Arizona and California, have 
countered with laws to require public dis- 
closure of the true facts about any land 
offering before contracts can be signed. In- 
deed, perhaps one of the most significant 
developments of these first hearings came 
when Arizona’s ultraconservative Senator 
Barry GOLDWATER, the adamant champion of 
States rights, agree with his Democratic col- 
leagues on the Committee that some type of 
Federal action is needed to crack down on 
real estate frauds. 

Other frauds and deceptive promotions de- 
tailed by Kenneth B. Wilson, president of 
the National Better Business Bureau, in- 
cluded: 

Certain savings and loan associations (in 
States with inadequate regulation) which 
solicit mail accounts, using glowing promises 
of high dividend rates and expensive gifts. 
Financially unsound, and without insur- 
ance on deposits, these fraudulent associa- 
tions have lured thousands of elderly people 
to deposit their life savings and then left 
them destitute, 

An ingenious fake health insurance swin- 
dle successfully worked in Idaho, An “agent” 
would sell a health and accident policy coy- 
ering the elderly, collecting $100 to 6200. 
Before the policy was delivered, an accom- 
plice of the agent would call on the victim, 
say he was investigating the agent, and ask 
for the receipt for the money, to be used 
in the “investigation.” This left the victim 
with no policy and no proof of payment, 

Still another burgeoning source of fraud 
is the proliferation of dance studios that 
prey on lonely, elderly women by offering 
“lifetime” dance instruction contracts—a 
form of old age insurance against loneliness. 
The Bureau cited case after case of women 
in their sixties and seventics who had been 
swindled out of thousands of dollars and left 
penniless by means of the lifetime contract 
gimmick. Invariably the only recourse has 
been the courts, which is nowhere near as 
effective as sound preventive law. 

Paul Rand Dixon, Federal Trude Com- 
mission chairman, testified that he would re- 
new efforts to obtain legislation to permit 
Swifter action to protect the public. Under 
existing law, Dixon sald, a swindler can em- 
ploy lawyers who “engage in every legal 
shenanigan” to delay for as long as four 
years the issuance of binding Federal orders 
against cheating practices. Dixon said the 
Commission needs authority to issue tem- 
porary restraining orders pending a final 
court decision, 

The McNamara committee also heard 
testimony on the role of mass media in the 
engineering of consumer consent. An ex- 
ample was the case of Liefcort, an arthritis 
nostrum developed in the bascment work- 
shop of a young Canadian-American doctor 
who also manufactured hair-growing prepa- 
rations, skin ointments, and vitamins. 

Look magazine, on May 22, 1962, pub- 
lished a story on Liefcort and its inventor, 
Dr. Robert E. Liefman, who had been ex- 
pelled from one hospital and was no longer 
licensed to practice medicine. Interspersed 
through the article were photographs of 
Liefman and patients treated with the drug, 
a combination of powerful hormones. There 
were accompanying captions, such as “Dr, 
Liefman chats with a 73-year-old patient, 
who says his medicine helps her,” and “5- 
year-old Lise was unable to bend her left 
knee until she began taking Liefcort. Now 
she climbs steps and runs." 

As a result of the Look article, demand for 
the drug soared, the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association reported last fall. 
Dr. Ronald W. Lamont Haver, national medi- 
cal director of the Arthritis and Rheumatism 
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Foundation, told the McNamara Committee 
that two deaths in a Montreal hospital were 
directly attributable to Liefcort treatments, 
In another case, he said, a 6-year-old girl 
treated with the drug developed abnormal 
hair growth on her face and “tremendous” 
breasts. 

The drug is now banned from the United 
States through efforts of the Food and Drug 
Administration although this does not pre- 
vent large numbers of Americans from going 
to Liefman for the treatments, according to 
Lamont Haver. The FDA has also warned 
that Liefcort is known to cause serious re- 
actions, including severe uterine bleeding. 
Liefman is also wanted by U.S. marshals for 
selling a baldness “cure,” the American Medi- 
cal Association Journal reported. 

The Liefcort case, Haver concluded, is a 
prime example of “how successfuly articles in 
lay magazines and the press can skyrocket 
an insignificant, ineffectual remedy to na- 
tional importance, causing hundreds of thou- 
sands to be duped and endangered.” The 
publishers, he said, “must share the gullt of 
this deception with its promoters.” 

The special vulnerability of older persons 
to publicity about miraculous cures and 
invigorating foods, was described for the 
McNamara committee by George P. Larrick 
FDA Commissioner. 

“These oldsters need little more than a 
vagrant suggestion to lead them to believe 
in the restorative powers of various nos- 
trums. They are longing to read or hear 
about some wonder cure for the particular 
ailment that afflicts them, and with pathetic 
eagerness they embrace and employ it. It 
has been estimated that consumers waste 
$500 million a year on medical quackery and 
another $500 million annually on misrepre- 
sented vitamins, so-called health foods and 
nutritional supplements.” 

The press was criticized at the hearings 
for its complicity in running fraudulent real 
estate advertising. When Wilson was asked 
if the Better Business Bureau warned news- 
papers about racket advertising, the Better 
Business Bureau president replied that the 
organization compiles lists of suspect firms, 
but that many newspapers are not inter- 
ested. At least three Senators, Democrats 
Harrrson A. WILLIAMS, of New Jersey and 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, of West Virginia, and 
Republican Barry GOLDWATER, voiced aston- 
ishment and accused the press of irrespon- 
sibility. 

On a far larger scale, the files of Senator 
Estes Kerauver's drug investigating commit- 
tee show how major pharmaceutical com- 
panies in the United States use syndicated 
columnists, feature writers, and prominent 
television idols to force-feed the public with 
new, sometimes questionable drugs. Curi- 
ously, the medical spokesmen at McNa- 
mara’s January hearings were silent on the 
promotional campaigns of these big, com- 
mercially respectable firms. Perhaps no one 
knows better than the American Medical 
Association where to set the boundaries on 
a crusade. 

The question of drug prices did not arise 
once during the hearings of the Committee 
on Aging. It did however—often and prom- 
inently—in the deliberations of the Ke- 
fauver committee and in floor debate on the 
drug reform bill last year. 

Take the case of prednisone, a drug used 
in relief of arthritic Keravver's in- 
vestigators discovered that one firm, McKes- 
son & Robbins, marketed prednisone to retail 
druggists at $20.95 a 1,000 tablets on a 
generic, or nontrade name basis. On the 
other hand, another company, Schering, sold 
it to retailers under the trade name Meti- 
corten at a price of $170 per 1,000, KEFAUVER 
told the Senate during last year's debate. 
His staff, Keravver stated, computed the cost 
of producing prednisone at $13.61 per 1,000; 
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on this basis, the wholesale price for the 
Schering product was twelve and a half times 
the factory cost. 

The. primary market for prednisone is 
among elderly arthritis victims living on 
limited incomes. To obtain the trade name 
form of the drug, they had to pay about 28 
cents a pill or nearly $30 a month for the 
boon of pain relief. Once McKesson & Rob- 
bins went into production of prednisone on 
@ generic basis, it computed the costs at 
about 1 cent per pill. 

Vivid testimony on the cost difference to 
consumers between trade name and generic 
drug products was given last August to the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee by Ernest Giddings, of the Na- 
tional Retired Teachers Association and the 
American Association of Retired Persons: 

“In our drug service * * * here in Wash- 
ington,” he said, we fill approximately 6,000 
prescriptions weekly. If these could all be 
filled with generic drugs, rather than with 
the same drugs carrying trade names, the 
savings to our members would be tremen- 
dous. As an illustration, we have many 
members using a trademarked drug pre- 
scribed for heart condition. In a 4-month 
period we dispense some 335,000 tablets of 
this drug. Sold under the trade name, this 
would amount to $13,187. If they were dis- 
pensed under the generic name, they would 
cost only $7,662, or a saving of $5,525. 

“To use another illustration, a popular 
prescription for high blood pressure sells 
in the amount of 190,000 tablets per month, 
for a total of $10,250. The generic version 
could be purchased for $3,945, or a savings of 
$6,305. 

“A well-known tranquilizer sells up to 
120,000 per month, with a cash value of 
$6,840. Purchased under the generic name, 
they would cost $3,000, or a saving of $3,840." 

The drug reform bill that Congress en- 
acted last year did nothing directly to curtail 
the high price of drugs or to modify the 
patent restraints which enable some major 
drug producers to control the price structure. 
However, the toughened set of controls with 
which Congress equipped FDA could have an 
indirect pocketbook benefit to the consumer. 
They should relieve much of the concern 
that physicians have had about prescribing 
generic drugs, now that all manufacturers 
will be subject to the highest standards of 
quality control. There is still much room 
for improvement, however, in the generic 
labeling of drugs, liberalization of patent 
monopolies, and, most important of all, an 
administrative overhaul of the Food and 
Drug Administration, which suffers from 
pedestrian leadership. 

Last year’s drug story on Capitol Hill was 
an example of how Congress, which shows 
such alacrity at legislating for special inter- 
ests, must be shocked into action for con- 
sumers. The White House cannot gracefully 
claim credit for pushing the bill 
It was the thalidomide scandal, with its rev- 
elation of deformed births, that provided 
the political thrust for enactment. In fact, 
the whole development of our food and 
drug laws have been the result of reform by 
political shock waves. 

Still on the agenda of the President's 
March 1962 consumer program are such ma- 
jor steps as the truth-in-financing bin 
sponsored by Senator PauL H. DOUGLAS, 
Illinois Democrat, the deceptive packaging 
bill reintroduced this year by Senator PHIL- 
IP A. Hart, Michigan Democrat, and further 
progress in food and drug supervision. 

One promise the President did fulfill. He 
appointed a Consumer Advisory Council to 
lobby for the forgotten majority. However, 
the group has not been heard from since, 
and perhaps it is just as well. President 
Kennedy might be aroused to fight for his 
own consumer program. The consumer could 
hardly find a better lobbyist. 


March 7 
The Danger We Face 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, March 4, the Lawrence (Mass.) 
Eagle-Tribune published an article which 
does much to clarify the real issues in- 
volved in the current debate over tax 
policy. The choice, as the Eagle-Trib- 
une rightly pointed out, is not between a 
tax cut or tax reforms, but between a 
destructive or sound fiscal policy. 

THE Dancer We Face 


Tax cut or recession is the choice con- 
fronting the country as President Kennedy 
portrayed it before an audience of bankers. 

The President of course does not definitely 
forecast a recession, but he sees danger of 
one unless business gets a stimulant. He 
sees lower taxes as the necessary stimulant— 
a stimulant so powerful that it will expand 
business to proportions so profitable sur- 
pluses will replace deficits in government 
financing in a year or two. 

Taxes are too high. The heavy burden 
they place on business is especially bad for 
the country because it handicaps business 
activity and retards business advance. The 
Kennedy administration earns credit for one 
thing, that should have been recognized 
by politicians years ago, that taxes on busi- 
ness can be dangerously heavy. 

But the administration does not earn 
tg for its action in light of this recogni- 

on, 

Tax cut or recession is not the country’s 
only choice, 

Cutting taxes without cutting expendi- 
tures proportionately almost certainly would 
make a bad matter worse. 

A few days after the President addressed 


to ask for a higher ceiling on the national 
debt. The bills are coming in, he said, and 
they must be paid. The only way to pay 
them is to borrow more money. Not much 
more money can be borrowed under the 
present ceiling on the debt. 

Raising the ceiling probably is unavoid- 
able. As Dillon said, the bills must be paid. 
But a rate of expenditures consistently faster 
than the rate of revenue is not unavoidable. 
Expenditures can be cut. They must be cut, 
If the Kennedy administration does not face 
this fact, another must. The inflationary 
business of rising costs and rising debt is 
destined to destroy the economy unless it 
is stopped. 

The President, however, displays no aware- 
ness of this fact. He sees the need to stimu- 
late business as a means of enabling the 
Government to continue and to expand its 
vast spending programs. 

Business needs stimulation, but it can be 
stimulated without a tax cut now that would 
make a bad matter worse. The inflationary 
expansion that the President calls for would 
increase prices to local consumers and 
weaken the American position in foreign 
trade by pricing more American goods out of 
world markets. It would place in greater 
peril the already hazardous position of the 
American supply of gold. 

This supply is already more than fully 
mortgaged to foreigners with claims on it. 
If they should demand the payment in gold 
that legally they can demand, the entire 
American gold supply would be wiped out 
and they would be short more than $4 billion 
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of collecting what is due them. High taxes 
are not worse for business than more infa- 
tion and exposure of the dollar to devastat- 
ing devaluation. 

These risks are unnecessary. The great 
national need now is a sound fiscal policy 
by Washington. This means a policy of bal- 
anced budgets, of debt reduction, of dimin- 
ished foreign aid as a means of bringing in- 
ternational payments toward a state of bal- 
ance, the fostering of higher interest rates 
to make investment attractive to foreigners 
as well as to Americans, and of course—vital 
to balanced budgets—reduction of all but 
imperative expenditures. 

The choice for the country is not the only 
one the President defined. The country has 
a far more important choice, between de- 
structive and sound fiscal policy. Distress- 
ing fact is that the administration is blind 
to ít. 


Pay Now, Refund Later 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
chief concern in the domestic field as 
exhibited by citizens this session is the 
tax proposals pending before the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

Substantial interest has been created 
by the discussion of reforms in our tax 
structure. 

One of the simplest, or perhaps most 
fascinating and equitable reforms is the 
proposal relating to the methods of tax 
collection at the Federal Government 
level, more specifically, the withholding 
of taxes from citizens in advance of the 
period at which they are legally due. 
This matter was the subject of a pro- 
found editorial in the Citizen news- 
papers, a chain published throughout the 
southwestern suburban area of Cook 
County. I place this editorial, which 
appeared in the February 28 issue, into 
the Recorp at this point: 

Par Now, REFUND LATER 

Every year it comes up, and every year— 
mercifully—it dies down. 

It is the perennial question of whether 
the State should levy an income tax in addi- 
tion to or instead of the property taxes. 

To our way of thinking, the correct answer 
to the question is that, for raising funds that 
must be raised, an income tax is the lesser 
Of the evils. At least it catches every self- 
supporting citizen at the same point In the 
Tat race (Le., before he spends or invests), 
and whether graduated or not, it purports 
to rob the rich and the poor according to 
their ability to pay. The proceeds, of course, 
gre distributed to the indolent more on the 
basis of cunning than anything else. 

But more intriguing to us than the basic 
question Is the side issue of the manner in 
Which taxes ought to be collected. 

The method which has caught our fancy 
was most recently mentioned by former Pres- 
ident Eisenhower: to prohibit the Govern- 
ment from withholding taxes from citizens’ 
paychecks, thus requiring tax payments to be 
made by individuals from their cash hold- 
ings (that is, if they have held on to it). 

In the first place the Government has no 
right whatsoever to collects its taxes in ad- 
vance, if only because this procedure robs 
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the citizen of the use—profitable use—of his 
money between the time he earns it and the 
time he is obligated to send a share of it off 
to the Government. 

A further inequity occurs among persons 
fortunate enough to be entitled to tax re- 
funds: they can scrape through the year, 
minus their tax overpayments, and then de- 
light themselves by receiving (after proving 
their innocence), many months into the new 
year, only what was their money all along. 
And does Uncle pay interest on the money 
he borrowed for 15 months? You know the 
answer; you also know that you pay interest 
on whatever you owe him, however. 

But of course the best argument for abol- 
ishing withholding tax is that each citizen, 
by having to pay directly from his own pock- 
et, can realize exactly what his share in the 
cost of the Government is, He also realizes 
that his employer is paying him consider- 
ably more than his “take-home” pay, and 
that if it’s hard for a man to get along on 
what he makes, it is more likely the fault of 
a greedy Government than a stingy boss. 

It is foolish even to think about this, be- 
cause Americans have seldom wanted the 
truth. It is so much more pleasant to de- 
lude ourselves into thinking that we can 
get something for nothing by going to Wash- 
ington, and letting tax money instead of 
our own money pay for the things that are 
nice to haye, but hardly necessary. 


The Gold Brick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD 


J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as 
public interest and knowledge of the 
President's tax cuts grow, we find the 
volume of complaints mounting when 
the vast implications of the proposals 
are clearly perceived by the public. 

An excellent commentary on the tax 
proposals appeared in the February 27 
issue of the Hammond Times, an inde- 
pendent publication in Hammond, Ind. 
In view of the detailed and clear exam- 
ples contained in this editorial, I insert 
it into the Recorp without further com- 
ment, feeling it speaks for itself in an 
effective fashion: 

THE Goro BRICK ’ 

More and more people have been taking a 
look at President Kennedy’s proposed tax 
cut, and have made the disillusioning dis- 
covery that it is coupled with reform pro- 
visions that would turn the tax cut Into a 
tax boost, 

This discovery that the tax cut would, in 
effect, put money into one pocket of the 
average taxpayer while taking a bigger load 
out of the other pockct, coupled with the 
fact that the President proposes no cut in 
Federal spending to make up for any rev- 
enue loss from the tax cut, explains the lack 
of enthusiasm for the proposal in Congress. 

One certified public accountant in Bald- 
win, N.Y., was so alarmed at the deceptive 
manner in which the tax cut—really a tax 
increase for many—has been presented that 
he wrote Representative Wiusur Mutts, 
Democrat, of Arkansas, chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, to ex- 
plain in detail just how phony the tax cut 
would be. 
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It has been estimated that some 60 per- 
cent of the breadwinners in this country 
are buying their own homes and nearly all 


made deductible from income tax by Con- 
gress to encourage home ownership. 

Other items now deductible from Federal 
income taxes are interest on installment pur- 
chases and personal loans, other State and 
local taxes, contributions to churches and 
charities, casualty losses due to fire, storms, 
and so forth, and medical e 

President Kennedy's so-called tax-cut plan 
calls for an amount equal to 5 percent of a 
taxpayer’s gross income to be slashed off 
these deductions—which means that the 
taxpayer would be paying taxes on an addi- 
tional 5 percent of his income. 

The Baldwin, N-Y., accountant, Harold R. 
Hafner, figured out how these tax proposals 
would result in tax increases for 12 clients 
for whom he prepares income tax returns. 

The one with the lowest income is a widow, 
receiving income entirely from interest and 
dividends. Her income for 1962 amounted 
to $3,932. Her net taxable income, after 
present allowable deductions was $756, on 
which she paid no tax. President Kennedy's 
plan, which would disallow 5 percent of her 
allowable deductions, would force her to 
pay a tax of $39 next year, a 100 percent 
boost. 

Another taxpayer, with income of 84835 
in 1962, has, after deductions, a net taxable 
income of $643 on which he pays $128 income 
tax this year. Under President Kennedy's 
tax cut plan, a total of $241, or 5 percent, of 
his deductions would be disallowed. Thus, 
this small taxpayer would find himself, in 
1963, paying $163 income tax, an increase of 
27 percent. 

Another $4,343 salary taxpayer, who this 
year would pay $243 income tax, would, un- 
der President Kennedy's proposal pay $268 
next year, an increase of nearly 9 percent. 

But a taxpayer with an income of nearly 
$9,300, paying $1,271 in taxes this year, would 
be boosted by only 2 percent, to $1,297, or by 
$26. Taxes for the heaviest taxpayer in the 
accountant’s 12 examples, a man with $47,102 
income, now paying $9,433 in income tax, 
would go up only 8% percent, or $803. 

Ah, say the backers of this so-called tax 
cut plan, but taxes will be reduced in 1964 
and 1965 as the rates are slashed deeper. 
But this, too, is a fallacy, Mr. Hafner dem- 
onstrates, because even for the $5,000-a-year 
(less than $100 a week) man with 4 de- 
pendents, the net taxes will go up. This is 
because he is due to pay $72 a year more in 
social security by the end of 1965. 

And whether you regard social security as 
u tax or not, it comes out of your pocket 
and goes into the Federal Treasury. 

This $5,000 taxpayer has $1,100 in deduc- 
tions. This leaves him a net of $3,900 and, 
after. deductions for himself and three de- 
pendents ($600 exemption each) he now pays 
$300 income tax, or 20 percent of $1,500 net 
taxable income. 

Under President Kennedy's tax plan, he 
would lose $250 of his $1,100 deductions, 80 
that his net taxable income would be $1,750. 
On this, for 1963, he would be taxed at a 
rate of only 18% percent, paying $323.75. 
For 1964, he would be taxed at 1514 percent, 
or $271.25, and for 1965 at 14 percent, or 
$245. 

Thus his net saving would be $60 for 3 
years. But don't forget that $72 increase in 
his social security tax. The net effect would 
be to raise his tax bill by $12 over the next 
3 years. 

For the $10,000-a-year man in the same 
situation, with $1,800 of deductions, the re- 
sult would be better. He would save 6254 in 
taxes over the next 3 years which, even with 
the $72 boost in social security, would give 
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him a 5-percent saving on his taxes, or a 
net saving of $182. 

The $15,000-a-year man would fare even 

better. He would save $343, or 5.1 percent, 
even after allowing for the $72 social security 
increase. 
This is tax reform to help the little guy? 
These figures scrape some of the lead off 
the gold brick the administration apparently 
is trying to sell the American people. 


Facts From Fables 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
inclusion in the Recorp the editorial 
from the February 27 Austinite, which is 
published weekly in the Chicago area. 

In the face of an inevitable budget 
deficit due to increased spending and a 
proposed cut in tax revenues, the editor- 
ial is indeed apropos. Congress will be 
asked to again increase the astronomical 
debt ceiling within a few short weeks 
notwithstanding the present public in- 
debtedness of more than $300 billion. 
There is a great deal to be learned from 
the moral of many of Aesop's parables, 
and the following might be worth serious 
thought in the interest of regaining the 
proper perspective in dealing with the 
Nation's current fiscal problems. 

The editorial follows: 

It is often said there is nothing new under 
the sun. This appears to be true, especially 
in the realm of advice. So instead of trying 
to pontificate on today’s subject of tax cuts 
without cost cuts, let’s take a look at a few 
parables Aesop came up with some 2,000 years 
ago and see if the points are still valid to- 
day. 


THE ANTS AND THE GRASSHOPPER 


“The ants were employing a fine winter's 
day in drying grain collected in the summer 
time. A grasshopper, perishing with famine, 
passed by and earnestly begged for a little 
food. The ants inquired of him, ‘Why did 
you not treasure up food during the sum- 
mer?’ He replied, ‘I had not leisure enough. 
I passed the days in singing.’ 

“They then said In derision: ‘If you were 
foolish enough to sing all the summer, you 
must dance supperless to bed in the winter.“ 

THE THIRSTY PIGEON 

“A pigeon, oppressed by excessive thirst, 
saw a goblet of water painted on a sign- 
board. Not supposing it to be only a picture, 
she flew towards it with a loud whirr and 
unwittingly dashed against the signboard 
and jarred herself terribly. Having broken 
her wings by the blow, she fell to the ground 
and was caught by one of the bystanders, 

“Zeal should not outrun discretion.” 


THE MAN AND HIS TWO SWEETHEARTS 


“A middle aged man, whose hair had be- 
gun to turn grey, courted two women at the 
same time. One of them was young; and 
the other, well advanced in years, The elder 
woman, to be courted by a man 
younger than herself, made a point, when- 
ever her admirer visited her, to pull out some 
portion of his black hairs. The younger, 
on the contrary, not wishing to become the 
wife of an old man, was equally zealous in 
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removing every grey hair she could find. 
Thus it came to pass, that between them 
both he very soon found that he had not 
a hair left on his head, 

“Those who seek 
please nobody.” 

In summing up our thoughts on the money 
Management of our national household, a 
much younger man than Aesop put it more 
succinctly. Benjamin Franklin said, “He 
that goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing.” 


to please everybody 


Deficit Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
whatever the issue, BILL Proxmire, the 
senior Senator from my State of Wiscon- 
sin, can be counted on to use his own 
independent judgment, faithful to his 
own intelligent perception of issues and 
events, The Portage (Wis.) Register, a 
fairminded Republican newspaper pub- 
lished in my congressional district, in a 
recent editorial, illustrates this point 
with respect to Senator Proxmire’s 
analysis of and objections to the Presi- 
dent’s tax reduction and reform proposal. 

Apart from the merits of his position 
on the tax proposal, the significance of 
this editorial lies in the simple fact that 
the Portage Daily Register, which rarely 
has praise for a Democratic legislator, 
has recognized the qualities of independ- 
ence, forthrightness, and integrity which 
have marked Birt Proxmie’s distin- 
guished career. 

The editorial, published on March 4, 
follows: 

Senator WILLIAM Proxmine has been fol- 
lowing an independent course for sometime, 
but some of his latest statements are sur- 
prising to his former opponents and prob- 
ably amazing to many of his Democratic col- 
leagues. 

We heard him on a radio interview a few 
days ago present some real objections to the 
President's tax reduction and reform bill. 
He expressed doubts over the proclaimed effi- 
cacy of this measure in restoring economic 
activity, and questioned at the same time the 
impact of some of the so-called reform pro- 


These inject a new element of uncertainty 
in the business community, which may make 
it hesitate to take the course needed to 
stimulate employment and business activity, 
he maintained. 

Most impressive, however, was his recent 
assertion that a program of tax reduction ac- 
companied by huge deficit spending can 
bring untold hardships to senior citizens, 
who are now forced to live on social security 
and small pensions or limited savings. 

Deficit spending, he emphasized, will in- 
evitably lead to inflation. Thus the funds 
which senior citizens now have will become 
eyen more inadequate in the years ahead. 

We believe that many citizens of both 
parties will gladly join Senator Proxmie in 
his fight for greater economy in government 
and a reduction of deficit spending. We feel 
that nothing can hamper sound economic 
growth in America more than instability and 
uncertainty over the future. 

We also feel that no greater injustice can 
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be imposed upon senior citizens than to im- 
pair the value of their savings, their pen- 
sions, their life insurance, and their social 
security. 

Inflation which impairs the value of these 
many savings, accumulated for retirement 
years, can be the direct and inevitable re- 
sult of financial irresponsibility to many 
items in the Federal budget which can be 
cut, and urges that tax reduction be accom- 
panied by some measure of Government 
economy. 

While we have not followed Senator Prox- 
mire along his political course, we are glad 
to back him up in his present crusade for 
tax reduction through economy in govern- 
ment. 


President Kennedy’s Tax Proposals Will 
Hurt Private Charities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, a number 
of witneses before the Ways and Means 
Committee have expressed concern that 
charitable institutions as well as educa- 
tional and cultural facilities would be 
hurt by the 5-percent floor on deduc- 
tions called for by the administration. 
The following editorial from the Chi- 
cago Tribune sums up some of the more 
pertinent arguments: 

Tue Tax REFORMS 


We've already discussed Mr. Kennedy's 
plan to limit deductions from taxable in- 
come, but the persistent notion that this 
limit won't hurt contributions to schools 
and charity calls for further rebuttal. 

The argument put forward in support of 
this notion is clever but misleading. 
“Look,” advocates of the tax program tell 
us, “the plan to allow deductions only to 
the extent that their total exceeds 5 per- 
cent of a taxpayer’s income isn’t aimed at 
contributions. It shouldn't even hurt 
them. If a taxpayer’s deductions already 
exceed 5 percent of his income, as is gen- 
erally true in upper income groups, then 
anything he gives to charity will still be de- 
ductible.“ 

This slippery argument fails to persuade 
those who should know most about the 
matter. A storm of opposition to the plan 
has arisen from schools, churches, and 
charitable organizations. 

They have good reason to worry on several 
counts. Contributions are the only type 
of deductible expense over which a taxpayer 
has much control. He can’t do anything 
to trim casualty losses or taxes, There's 
little he can do about doctors’ bills. He can't 
escape interest payments once he has given 
a mortgage on his house or borrowed money 
for some other purpose. He can trim legiti- 
mate business expenses only at the risk of 
hurting his business or impairing the ef- 
fectiveness of his work. Therefore it’s aca- 
demic to argue that the new limit would 
be aimed at all deductions alike, If a tax- 
payer wants to trim expenses, he obviously 
will pick on contributions first. 

Why would he want to trim expenses, 
especially if taxes are being cut? Well, for 
one of two reasons. One of the many con- 
fiicting purposes of Mr. Kennedy's reforms, 
it will be remembered, is to persuade more 
taxpayers to take the standard deduction. 
Let's say that a man has a taxable income 
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of $10,000 and has had deductions ranging 
from $1,000 to $1,500 a year. 

Under the proposed change, he would have 
to subtract from his deductions 5 percent 
of his income, or $500. This would reduce 
his deductions below the standard deduction 
of $1,000 which a married man in these cir- 
cumstances is entitled to take regardless 
of what deductions he has, For practical 
purposes, then, anything he gives to charity 
would come out of his own pocket in full; 
his deductions won't be affected. According 
to Mr. Kennedy, 6% million taxpayers would 
shift to the standard deduction and thus 
lose the tax incentive to give to charity. 

Higher income groups, who furnish most 
of the money given to charity, would want 
to economize for a different reason. They 
probably would still itemize their deduction; 
but when they get through figuring out 
their new tax—what with the proposed 
change in deductions and in the treatment 
of dividend income—they would very likely 
find that instead of being lower, their taxes 
are higher. 

Thus the chief argument of the tax cut- 
ters and tax reformers is undermined when 
it comes to those who are most likely to give 
to charity. With higher taxes, and with 
added restrictions on charitable deductions 
in the highest income groups, they, too 
would be tempted to trim their generosity. 
The effect on donations, as the prospective 
recipients realize all too well, might be 
calamitous. 

The way to head off this mischief is for 
every taxpayer to make himself heard in 
Congress. 


A Proper Congressional Concern 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, those who 
express concern about the Committee on 
Un-American Activities of this House 
often seem to be insisting that it is un- 
democratic and unconscionable for a 
democracy to post guards against its sub- 
version. The great responsibility of serv- 
ice on the committee carries with it a 
willingness to endure a succession of un- 
warranted attacks on joint and individ- 
ual integrity—and a determination to 
persist in the assigned task in spite of 
these perverse sallies. 

It is to the eternal credit of the com- 
mittee members that they have borne the 
onslaughts with firm resolve, and the Na- 
tion is in their debt, Where better than 
among the representatives of the people, 
duly elected, should there be an active 
concern for the persistent threat of sub- 
version, and an instrumentality to assist 
in its exposure? 

As we prepare to vote our conviction 
as to the continuing need for the com- 
mittee, Mr. Speaker, we might recall 
the significant service it has rendered in 
spotlighting laxity in the enforcement 
of personnel security procedures within 
highly sensitive agencies of Government 
concerned with the national defense. I 
should like to recall to the notice of the 
House the committee's investigation of 
disgraceful and dangerous security loose- 
ness in the secret National Security 
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Agency and read into the Recor the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared on Au- 
gust 15, 1962, in the Richmond (Va.) 
News Leader: 

INVESTIGATING THE NATIONAL SECURITY 


Those who persistently maintain that the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties is misdirected sound and fury should 
gage their outrage by the report issued 
Monday. This document cites 22 distinct 
corrective actions taken by the National Se- 
curity Administration following the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities in- 
vestigation into the defection to Russia of 
the homosexual security risks Bernon F. 
Mitchell and William Martin. NSA has since 
cooperated fully in tightening its lax securi- 
ty procedures; but if the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities had not existed, 
or had been abolished before it began its 
18-month investigation, the Nation's most 
critical and most secret agency of defense 
would still be wide open to Communist pene- 
tration. 

The Mitchell-Martin story was an ugly 
one. Both men worked as mathematicians 
in the cryptology section of NSA. Both were 
hired and given access to top secret infor- 
mation before security checks had been com- 
pleted. Both were eventually given clear- 
ance despite Mitchell’s admission of sexual 
aberrations and Martin’s association with 
Communist party members, even after be- 
coming an NSA employee. On August 5, 
1960, the two disappeared, apparently with 
top-secret information about NSA activi- 
ties; on September 6 they turned up at a 
Moscow press conference. 

The National Security Agency is so sensi- 
tively secret and so vital to the country’s 
defense that no outsiders can describe its 
activities. Not even the Civil Service Com- 
mission, which regularly audits all Govern- 
ment jobs, is allowed to know what NSA 
employees do, Yet the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities investigation dis- 
covered that the Agency had made a regu- 
lar practice of hiring employees before se- 
curity checks were completed—ever since 
the Korean war had given the pretext of 
an emergency. One of the major revi- 
sions of NSA policy was the correction of 
this incredible practice. 

Under another strange policy, the NSA 
placed almost complete reliance on checking 
security clearances through lie detector tests, 
without coordinating information received 
from the FBI and other agencies. The lie 
detector or polygraph, useful as it is, charts 
only chemical and psychological reactions. 
An innocent but nervous subject comes off 
badly; a guilty, calm subject may get 
through without suspicion. J. Edgar 
Hoover has warned many times that the 
polygraph can give no more than hints, even 
to an operator experienced at reading the 
graphs, Yet the NSA allowed security clear- 
ances to be given on the strength of a jun- 
ior officer's interpretation of the polygraph. 

The irregularities in hiring extended to 
the NSA’s director of personnel himself. 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
investigators, working with the FBI, turned 
up falsifications in the personnel director's 
background file; the director, who of course 
had complete access to his own file, then 
attempted to thwart the committee by forg- 
ing a form with the correct information and 
substituting it for incorrect statements, 
This man has been fired for his forgery. 

Since the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities investigation, NSA security has 
been tightened in all fields. Greater em- 
phasis is put on pyschological and medical 
investigations of prospective employees. 
Guards and watchmen have been increased. 
The clearances of all employees have been re- 
viewed, and 26 known homosexuals haye 
been dropped from the rolls. 
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Both the Secretary of Defense and the 
Director of NSA have been active in the 
housecleaning, but it was the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities that de- 
voted more than 2,000 hours to the investi- 
gation. This effort has resulted not only in 
the practical cleanup of the present mess, 
but in a bill now about halfway through 
Congress which will forestall a loosening of 
security practices. The men who are hired 
to guard a special trust for the country must 
submit to greater tests of loyalty. Were it 
not for the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities we would have no way of 
knowing whether these tests were being ap- 
plied or not. 


How Arabs Have Progressed in Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an editorial appearing in the Detroit 
Jewish News of March 1, 1963, regarding 
the remarkable progress Arabs have en- 
joyed in the State of Israel. 

The article is as follows: 

How ARABS HAVE PROGRESSED In ISRAEL 


Israel is so sharply divided on the question 
of the existing military rule imposed as a 
restriction upon the 260,000 Arabs who form 
a formidable minority in that country that 
the motion to abolish the military govern- 
ment was defeated by the close vote of 57 
to 56. There prevails the fear that by freeing 
the Arabs from the military control there 
will be the danger of strengthening fifth 
columnists. 

In due time, the restrictions imposed by 
military rule undoubtedly will be removed, 
and the last barrier between the Jewish and 
Arab citizens of Israel will thereby be abol- 
ished. 

In the meantime, in view of the regrettable 
spread of anti-Israel propaganda, on the 
score of Arab relations, it becomes necessary 
to emphasize time and again the great bene- 
fits which have come to Israel's Arabs as a 
result of the reestablishment of the Jewish 
State. 

Arab propaganda often has transgressed 
the elementary principles of truth—to an 
extent of its brazen attempt to introduce 
anti-Semitic notes in discussions of the re- 
lationship between the two peoples. By 
making the existing conditions known factu- 
ally the vicious propaganda may, let it be 
hoped, be eradicated. 

An interesting fact about the benefits ac- 
crued to the Arabs from Israeli rule is that, 
since 1948, when Israel's independence was 
proclaimed and was established by resisting 
the onslaught upon the small Jewish State 
of five neighboring enemy countries, Arab 
land irrigation increased 15-fold, The Arabs 
had used 800-year-old methods of irrigating 
their lands by means of hand-driven ap- 
paratus of using sticks or iron bars, attached 
to carts driven by mules. In 1948 Arabs in 
Palestine irrigated 500 acres of land. Now, 
as a result of the opportunities afforded 
them by a friendly Israeli government, they 
are irrigating 7,500 acres of land in Israel by 
modern methods. 

Contrary to previous sights, Arab women 
now are seldom seen carrying of water 
on their heads. There are 103 Arab villages 
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in Israel, and more than half of them have 
had water piped into all their homes by the 
Israel government. Previously, all the Arab 
villages secured their drinking water from 
wells located many miles from their homes. 

Many revolutionary changes already have 
taken place in Israel, where there now func- 
tion 28 local Arab councils. 

Illiteracy is disappearing entirely among 
the Israeli Arabs, and only seldom does one 
come across an Arab child who does not 
benefit from the country’s compulsory edu- 
cation law. There isn’t an Arab village in 
the entire country that does not have one 
or more kindergartens and the necessary pro- 
visions for an elementary education. 

Compare this with the facts acknowledged 
in a recent statement in Cairo that the 
Egyptian Government had allocated the sum 
of $36 million to eradicate illiteracy by 
1970—admitting that 73 percent of Egypt's 
population of 26 million can neither read 
nor write, Cairo alone accounting for 825,000 
illiterates. 

So that all the facts relating to Israel's 
treatment of the Arabs may be known in 
all their details, we present here a portion 
of a statement by Haim Mass released from 
Jerusalem: 

“The medieval rule of clans headed by a 
Mukhtar has been replaced by a democrati- 
cally elected local government. Sometimes 
the obvious inferiority of services in the Arab 
sector as compared with those in the Jewish 
parts of the country is balanced by lavish 
subsidies by the Israel Government, out of 
proportion to Arab local councils share in the 
state’s development budget. 

“The development program is not confined 
to villages. The Arab town of Nazareth, 
where during the British mandate the water 
portion to Arab local councils’ share in the 
shortage was so acute that large prices were 
paid for drinking water carried by women 
from wells in the neighborhood, has had a 
modern water network installed, for the most 
part at government expense. 

“In the formerly all-Arab town of Jaffa an 
Arab teachers’ seminary has been opened, to 
provide tutorial staff for the 10 existing 
Arab secondary and 152 Arab elementary 
schools. Considering that at the time of the 
emergence of the state there were only 2 
secondary schools and 60 elementary schools 
at the disposal of the Arab minority and, 
having regard to the fact that there has been 
only a moderate population increase in the 
Arab sector, efforts to improve educational 
standards of the Arab minority has been 
most pronounced. 

“Shimon Landman, Director of the Minori- 
ties Division in the Israeli Ministry of the 
Interior, recalls how 10 to 15 years ago Arab 
women gave birth to their children almost 
exclusively at home, with the assistance of 
a midwife or female relative, or at harvest 
time out in the fields where they happened to 
be working. Today, every Arab woman, irre- 
spective of her social status, enjoys the fa- 
cilities of a maternity ward in a public hos- 
pital or in one of the two Arab health centers 
at Tirah and Baka el Gabrieh. In addition, 
Arab women are entitled to the same ma- 
ternity grants as paid to Jewish mothers by 
the National Insurance Institute for the ac- 
quisition of basic requisites for the newborn, 
Arab women also receive medical attention 
and advice on child care in mother and 
child welfare stations found in all towns and 
villages. The Ministry of Health, the Ha- 
dassah Medical Organization and the General 
Workers’ Sick Fund see to it that not a sin- 
gle Arab village is left without regular medi- 
cal services and that not a single Arab child 
is excluded from the countrywide vaccina- 
tion and antiinfantile paralysis drives. 

“Mother and child welfare plays only a 
small role in the task of bringing emancipa- 
tion to the Arab woman. The fact that by 
Moslem tradition wives are for 
money and valuables appears to be detrimen- 
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tal to endeavours in this direction. Thus, life 
in the Arab village is characterized by a dual- 
ity of purpose. On the one hand, Arab wo- 
men are taught in the village clubs how to 
read, write, cook, sew and take care of their 
babies; on the other, they have to work from 
sunrise to sunset in the fields, and at harvest 
time little girls are prevented by their fathers 
from attending school, in open violation of 
the law whose representatives must tempo- 
rarily surrender to ‘tradition.’ 

In the north, where most of the 250,000 
Arabs of Isreal live, progress has been so 
rapid that 15 years of Israeli rule have had 
a greater civilizing influence than the 431 
years of Ottoman and British administra- 
tion, Illiteracy is disappearing, disease has 
been stamped out. The Arab village is be- 
coming prosperous, more enlightened, more 
self-conscious and more public-minded. The 
deplorable necessity of retaining military 
government, indispensable for security con- 
siderations, cannot do away with the fact 
that in no Arab country anywhere in the 
Middle East have such strides been made in 
so short s time to raise an Arab generation 
free from the fetters of feudalism and back- 
wardness.“ 

Israeli’s Arabs have been called the most 
fortunate of the Arab peoples. They share 
Israeli’s prosperity but they also play a role 
in the security that must be provided for 
that Little and still struggling state. When 
the Arabs of Israel will have completely 
abandoned their enmities and will consider 
themselves, as they should, full citizens, 
military government rule surely will be 
abandoned and amity will rule the land. 
Then perhaps the Arabs in Israel will share 
in the great opportunity of establishing peace 
for the entire area so that the standards of 
the Arabs’ kinsmen in other lands may be 
elevated and a new era of social] justice will 
rule in the Middle East. 


Virginia Maple Sirup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, it is maple 
sirup time in Virginia. Yes, with all 
proper deference to the reputations of 
sister States which produce this delicacy, 
Virginia claims preeminence in quality 
and flavor for its maple sirup. 

For many years, we kept this treasure 
to ourselves, savoring it in secret, and 
left the ballyhoo of commerce to maple- 
tree tappers elsewhere. More recently, 
however, we have found it possible to 
spare some of this superb product of the 
Virginia highlands for visitors to the 
Commonwealth. It is a pleasure, there- 
fore, to extend an invitation from High- 
land County, Virginia, to attend the fifth 
annual Highland Maple Festival, to be 
ne tbe weekends of March 16-17 and 

Highland County, which styles itself 
pridefully and with ample scenic reason 
as “The Switzerland of Virginia”, is a 
center of maple sirup production. The 
Festival, concentrating on informal hos- 
pitality, is sponsored by the Highland 
County Chamber of Commerce. Dr. T. 
E. Billingsley, chairman this year, has 
announced that four sugar camps will 
be open to the public. 
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To see maple-sugaring operations at 
their best, and to taste maple sirup at 
its finest, therefore, the public is invited 
to head for Monterey, the county seat 
of Highland County, on one of the Fes- 
tival weekends, and watch for the wel- 
coming buckets which the Festival Com- 
mittee will have in place on maple trees 
along the main highway leading to 
Monterey. 

Iam confident that all who accept this 
invitation will return home bearing a 
new realization that, on the basis of 
taste appeal, Virginia maple sirup takes 
first rank. 


The Bishop’s Pastoral Letter for Lent on 
Race and Religion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr, MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, March 3, 1963, the Right Rev- 
erend Austin Pardue, Episcopalian 
bishop of Pittsburgh, isued a pastoral 
letter on race and religion which was 
read in all parishes and missions in his 
diocese. I think that this letter contains 
thoughts on prejudice which can be 
helpful to persons of all faiths. The let- 
ter follows: 

THE BISHOP'S PASTORAL LETTER FoR LENT ON 
RACE AND RELIGION 


This is the senson of Lent. We are called 
to 40 days of concentration upon the mean- 
ing of the crucifixion. A cross stands on 
or over every altar in our diocese. 

The Lenten seasonal color is purple. It 
symbolizes the theme; namely, repentance. 
This comes from the Greek word “metanoia.” 
It literally means to seek a change of mind; 
a new outlook from selfishness to unselfish- 
ness and from intolerance to understanding. 

In this, the 20th year of my Consecration 
as your bishop, I call upon us all to repent 
for our sins of prejudice, intolerance, and 
discrimination against any race or religion, 
I am not speaking in anger or impatience, 
but in love and charity. If we harbor these 
sins of discrimination against race and re- 
ligion, we will destroy our own souls, threaten 
our own bodies and contaminate our own 
children. If these sins are not corrected, 
they may well bring destruction upon our 
own Nation. N 

Scholars, the world over, tell us that the 
next world war will probably be a racial 
conflict. I have recently been on a preach- 
ing mission to south Africa and I can readily 
see and believe what they say as prophets of 
the future. We, as Christians, cannot stand 
by and cling to our past prejudices, As 
our Lord cried from His cross 2,000 
years ago, “Father, forgive them for they 
know not what they do,“ so now He repeats 
the cry as we continue in our blindness. 
Therefore, I ask you to make individual] ex- 
aminations during this season of Lent; to 
seek God's forgiveness for past mistakes, so 
that our Easter communions may be a joy 
to the resurrected Christ. 

Will you as an individual, ask yourself 
the following questions? 

1. Am I aware that our Lord lives in the 
heart of every human being on earth; that 
to discriminate against race or religion is 
hurtful to Him; that wherever a human 
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being is suffering, there is Christ likewise 
suffering? 

2. Am I antagonistic when a person of an- 
other color joins my parish, sits in my pew, 
attends my church society, or kneels next 
to me at the altar rail? According to his 
or her reliability and devotion, am I glad 
to have a person of a different race on my 
vestry or hold a parish office? 

3. In my daily work, am I willing to labor 
side by side in union jobs, in office 
in any kind of honest employment with 
decent people regardless of race or religion? 
Am I willing to be helpful to such persons, 
cooperative and understanding and to con- 
duct myself in the spirit of Christ and the 
Constitution of the United States? If I 
am an employer, am I willing to hire those 
of different races when they are qualified 
for positions and are willing to give of their 
best abilities? Am I doing my best to end 
economic discrimination so that our free 
enterprise system will remain free for every 
willing worker? Do I want full employment 
for all sorts and conditions of men as long 
as they are honest, reliable, and industrious? 

4. Am I too hard of heart to have a sense 
of shame when I drive through blighted 
areas, overcrowded slums, filthy, and dete- 
riorated living quarters? Does my heart go 
out to the needs of the children and the 
delinquency that follows from such living 
conditions? Am I moved to help improve 
these conditions or do I simply "pass by on 
the other side” without care or action? 

5. When people of other races move into 
my neighborhood, am I courteous to them or 
do I seek ways of preventing their presence? 

6. Do I seek special privilege, regardless of 
my race or religion, when I lack depend- 
ability, courteous manners, and sincere will- 
ingness to work and search for truth and 
sound learning? 

7. Am I provincial, unwilling to study the 
world conflicts now being fought along lines 
of racial and religious hatred? Have I tried 
to understand the consequences of spiritual 
blindness in racial antagonisms? 

My friends, few of us will find ourselves 
without guilt on one or many of these ques- 
tions. May we approach them with calm 
understanding, spiritual insight, persistent 
prayer, and openness of mind. May those of 
us who feel strongly on one side or the other 
of these questions, ask God to rid us of the 
self-righteousness that breeds a haughty air 
of intolerance. May we approach this issue 
of the hour with intellectual integrity, emo- 
tional discipline, Christ-like humility, and 
patriotic devotion. May we not judge some 
other part of the world or nation without 
first examining our own consciences in the 
community in which we now live. 

Faithfully yours in Christ, 
AUSTIN PARDUE, 
Bishop of Pittsburgh. 


No Propaganda Ministry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana, Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent I in- 
clude in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
editorial from the Rushville (Ind.) Daily 
Republican, issue of March 4: 

No PROPAGANDA MINISTRY 

Management of the news is a growing 
practice in the United States. It shows up 
on all levels. But nowhere has it reached 
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the proportions now being disclosed in 
W. 


ashington. 

Arthur Sylvester, Assistant Secretary ot 
Defense for Public Affairs, actually boasted 
of the way the administration had care- 
fully timed releases to news media to pro- 
duce the proper effect in the Cuban crisis. 
For a top administration official to declare 
that news is a weapon must give the free 
world the shudders. 

Then came a directive by Sylvester to all 
of the Defense Department’s military and 
civilian personnel to report to him the sub- 
stance of every interview or telephone con- 
versation with a newsman. A similar order 
has been put into effect by the State De- 
partment. In plain words, officials are be- 
ing told not to talk to reporters. 

Most disturbing is the attitude on the 
part of top U.S. officials that these develop- 
ments reveal. They are saying that the only 
news American citizens should receive is 
that in governmental handouts. It would 
be easy to extend this to matters not in- 
volving U.S. security. The next step is tell- 
ing selected untruths to influence public 
opinion. 

This is a situation about which all Amer- 
icans should be concerned, regardless of 
their political or ideological beliefs. 


Employment-of-the-Handicapped Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I present the text of the two 
prize-winning essays in the employment- 
of-the-handicapped contest conducted 
in the great 23d Congressional District of 
California on the subject of “How My 
Community Benefits From the Abilities 
of the Handicapped Worker.” 

The first-place winner was Ralph A. 
Sorensen, of Lynwood, Calif., a student 
at Lynwood High School, who won a $50 
bond, and the second-place winner was 
Cheree Noyon, of Compton, Calif., a stu- 
dent at Dominguez High School, who won 
a $25 bond. I am sure you join with me 
in complimenting these young Americans 
and the contest committee under the 
leadership of Mrs. Lillian Karnes, a dis- 
tinguished veteran, now of Lakewood, 
Calif., but who for many years lived in 
the congressional district which I have 
the honor of representing. 

The essays follow: 

How My COMMUNITY BENEFITS FROM THE 
ABILITIES OF THE HANDICAPPED WORKER 
(By Ralph A. Sorensen) 

How does my community benefit from the 
abilities of handicapped workers? I am 
proud to be a citizen of a community that 
has realized that the physically disabled are 
valuable assets, not pitiful liabilities. 

“Valuable asset?” one queries, “How can 
can an individual, deformed or demented by 
war, disease, or accident, be of any practical 
use to anyone?“ Let us look at the record. 
Two of the greatest military generals of his- 
tory, Julius Caesar and Napoleon Bonaparte, 
were both epileptics. Halleyrand, Darwin, 
Franklin Roosevelt, Steinmetz, and Toulouse- 
Lautree were all crippled, yet the philoso- 
phies, inventions and works of art of these 
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handicapped men have changed the course 
of history. Ludwig von Beethoven was so 
deaf he could not hear a note of his sym- 
phonies, yet his music has thrilled genera- 
tions. Incredible? Yes. But these are just 
a few of the world's celebrities who, in spite 
or maybe because of their disabilities, became 
great. The list goes on and on, each example 
a blow to the myth that handicapped means 
useless. 

In our community, the situation is one of 
give and take—the community gives the 
handicapped the tools and training, and in 
turn reaps the harvest of an able and produc- 
tive working force. 

A prime example of the work being done 
in our community can be found in the near- 
by Community Rehabilitation Industries, a 
private foundation designed to rehabilitate 
the handicapped person so that he may face 
the world again with as much to offer as the 
next man. Inside the walls of this center 
can be found men, some crippled, some blind 
or deaf, yet all performing tasks that benefit 
themselves and thelr communities. For these 
men are re-learning to perform simple tasks 
that they once performed without a second 
thought until fate struck them down. 
When they graduate from the center, as have 
over 200 persons, they will move into industry 
as very capable employees. Community Re- 
habilitation Industries is but one of several 
such organizations in our area, both State 
and private, all with the purpose of tapping 
this oft neglected resource. 

Our community today is a better place in 
which to live because of the abilities of 
handicapped workers. When it becomes 
common knowledge that the handicapped 
worker is an able, diligent, and productive 
member of society; when man realizes that 
the physically disabled person is an asset to 
his community, rather than a millstone 
around the community's economy; then the 
entire world will be a better place in which 
to live. 


Nor Cuartry—But A CHANCE 
(By Cheree Noyon) 

The handicapped are not first blind or 
deaf or crippled; they are first human beings. 
This means they should not be designated 
as a faceless mass, but rather judged as 
individuals. Many times we have a tend- 
ency to forget that the deaf or blind are 
not all alike, that they all have personalities 
and skills of their own, 

These people do not like to be lumped 
together, pitied and predjudiced against. 
They want to prove their worth as individ- 
uals, and they are determined to have an 
equal chance. Being handicapped seems to 


endow them with a will. They work harder 


and better at their jobs. They are more 
careful in industrial work knowing well what 
kind of consequences an accident may have. 
They are also very conscientious, because 
there are few second chances for the handi- 
capped in employment. Their roles in so- 
ciety are useful and varied, They range from 
housewives, draftsmen and industrial 
workers to authors, artists, lecturers, and 
teachers. ‘They fulfill their roles as well or 
better than anyone. 

It is a mistake to single out the handi- 
capped as objects of pity. For they do not 
want pity or charity—only an equal chance. 
The odds against them are high, therefore 
their triumphs are double victories. They 
must have spirit and they do, Beethoven 
did much of his greatest work after he had 
lost his hearing. When he realized he would 
be deaf, he bravely challenged, “I shall take 
fate by the throat.” And that he did, He 
wrote the most beautiful, powerful music 
the world has heard. He wrote it without 
ears—from his heart. He is a wonderful 
example of a great man 
and soul. He 

that even 
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capped have physical deñclencies, their souls 
and minds are sound and true. They are 
courageous, faithful people and there are 
no finer virtues than these. Helen Keller, 
Frances Butler, Helen Morgan, and many 
others surmounted seemingly impossible 
odds to become useful contributors to our 
culture. These people are certainly not to 
be pitied but honored and respected. Why 
then should be pity others so afflicted? 

The handicapped often have to cope with 
pitying stares and comments. It is to their 
credit they receive these calmly and even 
with humor. There is a story of a disabled 
Korean veteran who had lost one of his 
legs At the hospital where he was con- 
valescing, a woman looked at him with too 
obvious pity and exclaimed, “Why you poor 
boy. You've lost your leg. This would 
have been a very embarrassing moment for 
the GI, but he was equal to the situa- 
tion and responded with a tone of surprise 
while glancing at his leg, “Why I'll be dog- 
goned if I haven't.” 

The handicapped’s biggest problem is so- 
clety's general condescending opinion to- 
ward them. In order to eliminate this feel- 
ing, it is necessary to promote understand- 
ing. This can only be done by interaction 
between them and general society. The 
Paul Binner classes of today’s public schools 
are a start. Here deaf children attend the 
same schools as the other students. Through 
association students learn to regard the 
deaf and dumb not with aversion or pity; 
they learn to accept them as individuals 
just like themselves. We need more educa- 
tion of the public in these matters. 

Where there is understanding there is 
no fear. And it is true we often fear the 
handicapped. We do not know how to treat 
them. We feel somehow they ought to be 
treated differently from other people. This 
is not so. Try to imagine yourself as a 
handicapped person. Would you be any 
less a person? Would you feel less, care 
less, understand less? 

They don't either. 


Reader's Digest, December 1955. 


Cook County Group Backs Antidetergent 
Pollution Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the wide- 
spread support for legislation to prevent 
continued detergent pollution in Ameri- 
ca is a reflection of the seriousness with 
which the people of this country view 
this growing problem. 

Groups that have focused their at- 
tention on the Nation’s water resources 
have been in the forefront of those en- 
dorsing the efforts to force a switch to 
decomposable detergents. 

Such a group is the Cook County Clean 
Streams Committee. Because the feel- 
ings of this group are typical of those of 
organizations in other metropolitan 
centers, I particularly call the Cook 
County committee’s stand to the atten- 
tion of Members representing urban 
areas. 

Excerpts from their statement follow: 

Our Cook County Clean Streams Com- 
mittee is delighted to learn that you have 
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introduced into Congress H.R. 2105, which, 
if passed, would make it unlawful to import 
into the United States or deliver for intro- 
duction into interstate commerce, any de- 
tergent after June 30, 1965, unless such 
detergent conforms with standards of de- 
composability prescribed pursuant to sec- 
tion 3 of this act. 

The rapidly growing use of detergents 
in the United States is making our rivers 
and streams not only unsightly but also is 
threatening the purity of our water supplies. 
We feel that H.R. 2105 is a sorely needed 
measure that should receive the full support 
of the Izaak Walton League, sportsmen’s 
clubs, and all organizations interested main- 
taining pure water supplies. We shall do all 
that we can to support this measure. 


I would note that the approach em- 
bodied in H.R. 2105 together with 
amendments to add to the effectiveness 
of the legislation have been included in 
a new antidetergent pollution bill, H.R. 
4571. 


People Have No Intention of Keeping 
Quiet When They Feel Threatened 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days when there is so much controversy 
over Cuba it is of considerable interest 
to read the views of responsible people in 
Florida who are so close to the situation. 
One of the best statements I have read in 
recent weeks is expressed in the editorial 
of Jack Gore in the Fort Lauderdale 
News of February 12. 

Under unanimous consent, I am in- 
serting this editorial in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD so that others may bene- 
fit from its message: 

Prorlæx Have No INTENTION OF KEEPING 
QUIET WHEN THEY FEEL THREATENED 

The appeal voiced by Under Secretary of 
State George W. Ball this past Sunday night 
for Americans to stop talking so much about 
the Cuban situation and sit back and let it 
develop, emphasizes once again the impor- 
tant role that public opinion plays in the 
determination of national policies 

Under Secretary Ball strongly believes that 
now that all the facts about the Cuban deal 
have been given to Congress and the public 
everybody should unite in a common shell, 
keep their traps shut and throw their un- 
limited support behind our Government's 
efforts to resolve the situation. 

In ordinary circumstances Ball's advice 
would be very sound counsel well worth 
heeding. But this advice presupposes some- 
thing that just does not exist in the Cuban 
situation. It presumes that our Govern- 
ment is taking direct and forceful action to 
protect the interests of the citizens it repre- 
sents and that a great majority of these 
citizens are well satisfied with the results 
that have accrued from this action, 

We wish this were true but the commotion 
that is currently being raised over Cuba 
signifies just the opposite, and a large part 
of this commotion is being engendered by 
people who don't have any political axes 
to grind but who are definitely interested 
in preserving basic policies this Nation has 
followed for a good many years. 

There are, we think, just as many Demo- 
crats as Republicans interested in trying to 
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find out what has happened to the Monroe 
Doctrine these past few months. We 
wouldn't call abandonment of the Monroe 
Doctrine a partisan political Issue, Yet, to 
hear some people talk today, anybody who 
brings up such a basic question is trying to 
make political fodder out of the Cuban situ- 
ation, 

We have always felt that partisan politics 
should stop where the real security of this 
Nation begins. Thus, anything that affects 
the security of this country, in our book, 
should be argued not on a political basis but 
on an America first basis. 

People can disagree with national policies 
that affect our security without being con- 
sidered disloyal. In fact, we think they not 
only have a right but a responsibility to do 
just this as we haven't yet reached the point 
in this Nation where a political administra- 
tion's word is the law and everybody has 
to bow and scrape before it. 

It is argued that all the current furor over 
Cuba is apt to create the impression abroad 
that we are a disunited people not capable 
of throwing our shoulders behind a common 
wheel. But, in this respect, we are like two 
brothers fighting among themselves but who 
can and do instantly unite when they are 
threatened by an outside force. 

Fortunately, in our political system, the 
force of public opinion cannot be ignored 
too long. When it is mustered behind any 
given objective it can literally move any- 
thing before it including a stubborn Con- 
gress, a muddle-headed State Department 
or a recalcitrant administration, 

It was public opinion, as evidenced by a 
rising furor in the Congress, that eventually 
forced administration officials to suddenly 
change their tune last fall and recognize the 
seriousness of the growing Russian missile 
threat in Cuba before it was too late. Now, 
it ls public opinion again which has once 
more forced administration officials to come 
out in the open and admit facts which, if 
they had their way, would be better left 
covered up. 

All this gocs far beyond partisan politics. 
It is not just Republicans or Democrats who 
are threatened by the growing Soviet menace 
in Cuba and the rest of the Caribbean, It 
is America and Americans and anytime any- 
body starts playing politics with their secur- 
ity it Is time to call a halt to such a danger- 
ous game. 

Personally, we don't give a whit whether 
the Cuban problem started primarily with 
the Eisenhower or the Kennedy administra- 
tion. This ls water under the dam and bick- 
ering over this serves no useful purpose be- 
yond a certain point, But we do care about 
what Is or isn’t being done about the Cuban 
problem right now, and so should every 
other American who is the least bit inter- 
ested in winning the fight against com- 
munism. 

If this administration has committed itself 
to scrapping the Monroe Doctrine and living 
with a Communist bastion 90 miles from 
our shores then it ought to have the guts to 
say as much instead of beating around the 
bush. If it hasn’t scrapped the Monroe 
Doctrine as the basic policy of our country 
then it is time not only to say this forth- 
rightly but to take firm action to give its 
words weight, 

People get confused and petulant pri- 
marily when they don’t know or can't find 
out in just which direction their leaders 
are taking them and their country, That is 
why Americans are confused and petulant 
right now. They see an admitted menace 
to their security in their backyard but they 
see little being done about it. They want 
something done, and until they have some 
clear evidence that it is belng done, we doubt 
they will take Undersecretary George W. 
Ball's advice to stop asking embarrassing 
questions of the administration. 

Jack W. Gore. 


1968 
Agricultural Price Fixing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


8 
HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
Editor Dick Hanson, in the January 1963 
issue of Successful Farming, has come 
up with some very interesting observa- 
tions on agricultural price fixing. 

A well-informed and highly regarded 
farmer, one of the many in my district, 
says every Congressman and farmer in 
the country should read it. Under 
unanimous consent, Mr. Hanson's 
column follows: 

Many people believe that agricultural price 
fixing is a relatively new idea. The facts 
of the case are that price fixing in agricul- 
ture is as old as agriculture itself. And, 
almost without exception, government price 
fixing attempts in the agricultural economy 
have eventually ended in failure. 

I recently received a copy of a report issued 
by the USDA's Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics in 1922. “whe report is entitled “Food 
Control During 46 Centuries,” and I thought 
you would be interested, as I was, in reading 
part of the summary of this report. 

“The history of government limitation of 
price seems to teach one clear lesson: That 
in attempting to ense the burdens of the 
people in a time of high prices by artificially 
setting a limit to them, the people are not 
relieved but only exchange one set of ills 
for another which ts greater. Among these 
ills are (1) the withholding of goods from 
the market, because consumers being in the 
majority, price fixing is usually in their in- 
terest; (2) the dividing of the community 
into two hostile camps, one only of which 
considers that the government acts in its 
interest; (3) the practical difficulties of en- 
forcing such limitation in prices which in 
the very nature of the case requires the co- 
operation of both producer and consumer to 
make it effective. 

“Egypt took entire control of the grain 
trade and saved the people from starvation, 
but took over the land in return. 

“Athens regulated the grain trade and set 
prices by legal enactment but found herself 
unable to enforce them. 

“Rome made a colossal experiment in con- 
trolling prices by legal enactment, but it 
utterly failed. 

“Great Britain had on her statute books 
laws fixing the price ot bread continuously 
for more than 500 years, The price of wheat, 
fish, and wine was also regulated, but all 
such laws were abrogated in 1815, because of 
their failure to accomplish the purpose for 
which they were designed. 

“Antwerp was overthrown in 1585, and at 
least one historian of note declares that 
price-fixing legislation was largely respon- 
sible for its downfall. 

“India has learned in the hard school of 
experience that even in times of famine, 
price fixing is a very dangerous expedient 
because it removes one of the most powerful 
checks on consumption; namely, high prices. 

“The colonial United States tried the same 
experiment at various places and times but 
failed utterly to secure satisfactory results. 

“Revolutionary France tried the same 
measures, but the protagonists of the move- 
ment perished on the guillotine.” 

One of my college history teachers always 
started his first lecture of the year by tell- 
ing the class, “History is the study of man's 
successes and fallures, but pay closest atten- 
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tion to man's failures, you'll learn more 
from them.” 

It appears today that too many agricul- 
turally influential people in and out of gov- 
ernment haye failed completely to study 
their history lessons. 


Republic of Guatemala Calls for Consoli- 
dation and Full Implementation of the 
Monroe Doctrine Before the Organiza- 
tion of American States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
gratified to see that the Republic of 
Guatemala called for the consolidation 
of the Monroe Doctrine in the Organi- 
zation of American States recently and 
I believe the remarks are worthy of con- 
sideration by all the Members of the 
House. 

I am therefore requesting that the re- 
marks be reprinted in the Recorp, par- 
ticularly in view of my introduction of 
the Monroe Doctrine resolution, House 
Joint Resolution 227, calling for its im- 
plementation. 

It is my hope that the leadership of 
Guatemala, in calling for adherence to 
the Monroe Doctrine, will provide the 
Kennedy administration with clear evi- 
dence that Latin American countries do 
not want this document thrown in the 
ash can, nor do they want the Khru- 
shchev coexistence doctrine substituted 
for it, particularly as it relates to Cuba 
and Communist subversion in this hemi- 
sphere. 

The text of “The consolidation of the 
Monroe Doctrine as proposed to the peo- 
ples of the Americas by the Republic of 
Guatemala in Central America through 
the offices of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States” follows: 

GUATEMALA, CENTRAL AMERICA, 
January 1, 1963. 
To the Honorable President of the Council 
of the Organization of American States, 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

ExcELLENCY: As President of the Republic 
of Guatemala, I wish to convey through 
Your Excellency my admiration and cordial 
greetings to the Council of the Organization 
of American States, conclave of hemisphere 
personalities that so wisely interprets the 
will of our peoples. 

THE EFFICIENCY OF THE OAS 

Proof of the wisdom of the Organization 
of American States is the result of the Punta 
del Este Conference held in January last year, 
which reinforced the democratic and free- 


dom-loving system enjoyed by our peoples. 

That notable example moves me to ad- 
dress myself to this sanctuary of Pan 
Americanism, to reiterate before you the 
opinion held by Guatemala about the neces- 
sity of making the Americas into truly free 
lands, rid of colonial pressures of any kind. 

COLONIAL ERA IN THE AMERICAS 

We must remember that the countries that 
make up our hemisphere are one in origin, 
one in experience, one in tradition; and that 
they were all formed at about the same 
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period. We all were subdued through the 
conquest of our lands by Europeans who, 
ever since the time of Columbus discovery, 
came here seeking wealth and power. The 
greed and bloodthirstiness of those colonizers 
may perhaps be at the root of the growth 
throughout the Americas of a unanimous 
will to liberty, to full and total liberty, 

The precarious title Spain held as a con- 
sequence of the discovery of America moved 
the other European powers to grab as large 
a portion of the new continent as they 
could. The decisive hierarchy of the Pope 
divided the New World between Spain and 
Portugal by the line of a meridian, a deci- 
sion that was respected by those two gov- 
ernments. But the wave of con un- 
leashed by other rival nations carried them 
even to vile piracy in their immoderate lust 
for wealth and aggrandizement. 

Their scorn for the aborigines of America, 
who were classified and exploited as beasts 
of burden, followed later by their discrimi- 
nation against the Creoles, were catalytic 
agents in the formation of our hemispheric 
sense of nationality and our determination 
that all slaves should be set free in America 
and that this land should become the para- 
dise of free men. 

At the end of the 18th century, and begin- 
ning of the 19th century, we began to cast 
off the chains that bound us to our European 
despoilers. It was not an easy independence. 
The blood of our people, the long sacrifices, 
the painful process of adaptation to a new 
way of life, paid for it. Our great leaders, 
Bolivar and Washington, San Martin and 
O'Higgins, Hidalgo and Morelos, and the 
fathers of Central American independence, 
cast the mold for our American nationality; 
sturdy, heroic, courageous, determined, and 
above all, free. 

The independence of America was not 
easily accepted by the old usurpers of our 
land, who made several attempts to recap- 
ture the domains which were then breaking 
away from them drawn by the overpowering 
urge for freedom. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


Interpreting the thinking of statesmen 
of the stature of John Quincy Adams, Jeffer- 
son, and Madison, President James Monroe 
of the United States of America proclaimed 
in his famous address to Congress, in 1823, 
that the American Continent, because of 
the free and independent status it had as- 
sumed and maintained, could not thence- 
forth be considered as subject to future 
colonization by any European power, and 
added that any attempt to extend the colo- 
nial system to any portion of this hemisphere 
would be considered as dangerous to the 
peace and safety of his nation. 

That message fulfilled its purpose by set- 
ting the foreign policy guidelines of the 
great nation of the North, as regards Euro- 
pean colonialism. 

Later on, that unilateral declaration grad- 
ually took on more and more important 
meaning, until it came to be known as the 
“Monroe Doctrine” and constituted a basic 
tenet. of international American law, with 
full hemispheric scope. 

Europe only partially understood the warn- 
ing implicit In the Monroe Doctrine, and 
for British diplomacy it was not until 80 
years later, in 1903, that the Duke of Devon- 
shire declared that His British Majesty's 
Government “accepted the Monroe Doctrine 
without reserves,” possibly because its ap- 
petite for colonizing in the New World had 
already been satiated. 


THE DOCTRINE CRACKED 


There are other great and flagrant breaches 
of the Monroe Doctrine, such as that of an 
empire in Brazil supported by Portuguese 
bayonets, and the formation of ve N cits 
in Mexico imposed by the troops o peror 
Napoleon III of France (1861-67). Thank 
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heaven, both vanished and were entirely 
wiped off the political map of America, 
THE DEGRADING TREATIES 

There were, nevertheless, lamentable ex- 
ceptions such as that of the unsavory Dallas- 
Clarendon treaty, about which I shall make 
some comments, 

As a specific complement to the Monroe 
Doctrine, the United States of America in 
1850 signed the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty with 
Great Britain to put a stop to British colo- 
nial expansion in Central America. British 
greed, however, did not relent and was able 
cunningly to inveigle Washington into sign- 
ing another Instrument, the Dallas-Claren- 
don treaty, in 1856, executed behind Guate- 
mala’s back, by which both powers arbi- 
trarily fixed the boundaries of the settlement 
of Belice (over which Great Britain had, and 
presently has, no valid title), and extended 
such boundaries to the Sarstoon River, a 
gone theretofore not occupied by Great 
Britain. 

The arbitrary establishment of such 
boundaries without the consent of the 
affected country—Guatemala—encouraged 
Great Britain to expand its abusive occupa- 
tion, and left by country standing alone, weak 
and defenseless against the ever-increasing 
onslaught of British pressures. 

Notwithstanding its legal invalidity, that 
treaty expressed the policy of the signatory 
nations, silenced U.S.’ opposition to the ex- 
pansion of colonialism in America and was 
the efficient forerunner of the Anglo-Guate- 
malan Convention of 1859, at which my 
country was coerced into accepting the terms 
imposed by that injurious instrument. 

LET US STRENGTHEN THE DOCTRINE 


If for over a century and a half the Mon- 
roe Doctrine has been unable to extirpate 
the gangrene of colonialism from America, it 
becomes imperative, as well as undeferable 
for the good of our hemisphere’s destiny, to 
consolidate it with measures of inter-Amer- 
ican scope that can give it a new direction 
and new dynamics, make it effective and put 
it In harmony with the anticolonial resolu- 
tlons adopted at inter-American conferences 
over the past 20 years. 

The conquering countries were not, in fact, 
schools of democracy. Instead of trying to 
stimulate the new political trends locally 
in order to raise the Indian populations’ 
cultural and ideological level out of its stag- 
nation, they have kept them in a state of 
forced inertia by punishing whoever strug- 
gled for freedom. This is the reason for the 
deplorable backwardness and ignorance in 
which many of the peoples of America who 
were subjugated by extracontinental powers 
still live today, in spite of the much used 
trick of disguising the colonial regime with 
empty names devoid of real significance and 
minted only to flatter the Creoles candid 
pride. 

Therefore, it is not redundant to say, since 
it is true, that the historical process of eman- 
cipation of the Americas cannot be complete 
as long as there remain areas subject to 
colonialism in this hemisphere. Colonialism 
holds peoples in a state of spiritual and eco- 
nomic subordination that curbs their in- 
tellectual progress and becomes the breeding 
ground of open dissatisfaction. These con- 
stitute “cracks” in the Inter-American sys- 
tem, through which Communist-inspired 
ideologies and combat methods, both foreign 
to our continent's vital interests, can and 
do infiltrate. For that reason it will be 
very difficult, while colonies subsist in Amer- 
ica, to give strength to the democratic front 
which fights the bloody, anti-Christian to- 
*litarianism. 7 

We must, as a consequence, repair those 
cracks in the inter-American system by 
putting an end to colonialism, whose sur- 
vival is incompatible with the ideals of 
America. It contravenes the principles pro- 
claimed at numerous inter-American confer- 
ences and undermines continental unity, 
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which is a basic condition for guaranteeing 
our security and the benefits of peace, prog- 
ress, and liberty, Colonialism and American 
collective welfare are opposite terms. 
GUATEMALA PROPOSES 

Guatemala considers it a signal honor to 
be a country that has insistently demanded 
the abolition of colonialism, We regret to 
acknowledge that up to now, very little has 
been achieved through the agreements and 
pronouncements on the matter that have de- 
rived from the inter-American meetings and, 
specially, through the inspired 33d resolu- 
tion of the 9th American International 
Conference of 1948, which proclaims that 
“it ls a just aspiration of the American Re- 
publics that colonialism and the occupation 
of American territories by extracontinental 
countries should be brought to an end.” 

WOUNDS SUFFERED BY THE DOCTRINE 


The freedom-loving conscience of the 
American nations is wounded by several facts 
that point up the futility of that important 
statement. Suffice it to recall the creation 
of the entity originally known as “Anglo- 
American Committee for the Caribbean," or- 
ganized on March 9, 1942, to facilitate the 
development of the American and British 
dependencies in the Caribbean area, which 
committee was later enlarged through an 
international agreement of October 30, 1946, 
made effective August 8, 1948, to include the 
colonies of France and the Netherlands. 
This fact caused the Committee’s name to 
be changed to conceal its ends of supporting 
the British, French, and Netherlands colonies 
in that zone of the Caribbean, embedded in 
the very heart of America. This is why it 
has since 1946 been called the “Caribbean 
Commission.” That commission is a body 
blow to the “Just aspirations of the Ameri- 
can Republics,” firmly determined as they 
are to put an end to the colonialism that 
is still represented by several multiform 
blotches on the map of our continent. 

THE DOCTRINE, A MYTH 

Within the clear geographical, sociological, 
and ethnical boundaries of America, where 
our devotion to liberty makes us stand out, 
and differentiates us from other races; here, 
in the very land of freedom, there are yet 
many thousands of human beings who live 
under the European colonial boot. When 
their dreams of freedom become manifest, 
they are immediately handcuffed with the 
“sound reasoning” of European bayonets 
which are rushed to the theater of events to 
suffocate those demonstrations; and all at- 
tempts to throw off the colonial yoke are 
either placated with ever unfulfilled prom- 
ises, or wrapped up in a silk-lined cage called 
Commonwealth. 

In those cases where American countries 
hold a just title over a portion of land un- 
lawfully held by a European country, all 
claims are ignored, all attempts toward a 
solution shatter against the colonial policy 
of the Old World where every clamor for lib- 
erty falls on deaf ears. 

Over the southern end of the continent, 
in the Malvinas (Falkland) Islands, a Euro- 
pean flag waves. Over part of the territory 
and islands of Venezuela the same colors fly. 
Over Belize, unredeemed land of Guatemala, 
that same emblem offends the American sky. 

And in the meantime, nothing is being 
done to return those lands to their rightful 
owners, the peoples of this Hemisphere. 

Are we not aware of the fate that the Ber- 
muda Islands, close to the coast of the 
United States of America, and the Bahamas 
a little farther down, are indivisible geo- 
graphical parts of North America? In 
them, military bases were established for the 
defense of this Hemisphere. But this should 
not occur in lands leased for 99 years, but 
rather in lands over which should wave the 
same flag carried by those glorious soldiers 
of 1776 in New Providence. 

Or, can we be overlooking the fact that 
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those, too, are lands of America, of these 
countries we so proudly call lands of free- 
dom? 

This remnant, Incompatible with our way 
of living, has been the object of much pre- 
occupation and work at the Organization of 
American States. It has been discussed at 
Inter-American conferences and at consulta- 
tative meetings; it has promoted the crea- 
tion of the American Commission of Non- 
Self-Governing Territories, and it has 
brought about the issuance of several in- 
spired resolutions. 

THE DOCTRINE, AN ABUSE OF LYRICISM 


Since the first consultative meeting in 
1939, and on through the act of Havana in 
which the matter was treated as incidental 
in relation to the war, and more especially 
at the 9th Conference held in Bogotá in 1948, 
and in Caracas in the 10th Conference of 
1954, this subject was discussed at length. 
Guatemala's position in this respect is well 
known and clear, and we are proud of the 
fact that our position is unyielding. 

But what is the use In solemnly declaring 
in Resolution XCVI of the 10th Conference 
that “it is the will of the peoples of America 
that colonialism maintained against the 
desire of peoples and the occupation of terri- 
tories, be definitely ended” or what is the 
practical purpose in declaring “the necessity 
that the extracontinental countries having 
colonies in the territory of America not delay 
in carrying to completion the measures con- 
tained in the provisions of the United Na- 
tions Charter in order to make it possible 
for the respective peoples to exercise fully 
their right of self-determination, so that 
colonialism in America shall be definitely 
eliminated,” as that brilliant but ineffectual 
Resolution XCVII of the same Conference 
reads? 

The resolutions issued by our Organiza- 
tion of American States must not remain 
only as a florid phrases contained in the final 
act of a conference, to be perhaps repeated in 
the next conference. This is incompatible 
with the dynamics which should govern the 
American States; and it is not possible that 
“will of the peoples" remain only written in 
a document while, year after year, thousands 
of men in America continue to be subjects of 
European powers. 

Guatemala believes that the juridical 
principles which serve as basis for the un- 
deferable necessity of bringing to an end all 
colonial systems in this continent are irre- 
futable, and that it is already imperative 
to insist upon them. We all know that 
colonies and foreign territories must dis- 
appear from the map of this hemisphere. 
And since we know it, since we are fully con- 
vinced that is so and we have so declared 
repeatedly, why do we not execute the will 
of the peoples, as it is our duty to do? 


THE NEW MONROE DOCTRINE 


During the 20th century, no more European 
aggressors arrived to invade American lands. 
However, many colonial-minded Europeans 
who invaded our mainland and islands since 
the discovery of America have remained em- 
bedded in its soll, and some apparently free 
American peoples, are still trapped within the 
webs of a “commonwealth,” and other ter- 
ritories have been incorporated into Euro- 
pean nations through ephemeral political 
constitutions. The Monroe Doctrine should 
no longer aim only at preventing the arrival 
of more European colonialists, but at making 
all European colonlalists now holding Amer- 
ican territory unlawfully, abandon the hemi- 
sphere once and for all, thereby leaving its 
sons, its peoples, and its territories truly and 
completely free of their material and politi- 
cal influence. This is the consolidation of 
the Monroe Doctrine and must also include 
the present case of Cuba. 

The former aborigines did not summon the 
Spaniards, the Portuguese, or the British; it 
was the latter who subdued and took exclu- 
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sive possession of these territories by force 
of arms, which were the product of a more 
advanced civilization. But the case of Cuba 
is entirely different. Cubans who seized 
power by force of arms and who have not 
been supported by the vote of the people 
have summoned a and Asiatic na- 
tion, Russia, not merely to defend them with 
enormous war armaments and political am- 
munition, but also to establish a bridgehead 
for the political and military subjugation of 
the Americas. 
ITS CONSOLIDATION 


In order to be consolidated, therefore, the 
Monroe Doctrine must also embrace the solu- 
tion for this new, serious and perilous aspect. 

The Monroe Doctrine must be consolidated. 
The already consecrated motto “America for 
the Americans" must be complemented with 
the command; European colonialists, get out 
of America, 

To accomplish this noble purpose, the 
colonial territories under dispute should be 
incorporated into the American nations to 
which they correspond, pursuant to appli- 
cable regulations. 

To the same end, Guatemala maintains 
that the other colonies not claimed by Amer- 
ican nations, which are as yet incapable of 
self-government, must be placed under a 
transitional regime which guarantees the 
future independence of their peoples, and 
remain temporarily under the trusteeship of 
the Organization of American States. 

Such a regime would permit those coun- 
tries within whose corresponding geograph- 
ical areas those colonies belong to cooperate 
in the overall progress of the later. For 
this purpose, it will be indispensable that the 
colonial authorities withdraw after dele- 
gating their powers to ad hoc committees 
appointed with the help of the Organization 
of American States, in. order insure the 
neutrality of the new provisional adminis- 
tration, with absolute exclusion of high of- 
clals of any extracontinental power. 

Only in this manner can the aspirations of 
the American countries be attained, and the 
progress and well-being of the peoples still 
under the sterile tutelage of European coun- 
tries be stimulated. Only in this manner 
will the injustice of colonialism be defini- 
tively eradicated from this land of freedom 
which is America. 

And with respect to the frightful case of 
Cuba, if we still have any self-respect and 
sense of honor to comply with our inter- 
national commitments to which we have 
affixed our signatures, the Americas have no 
other alternative than to enforce the treaties 
of Rio de Janeiro, and one and all, if need be, 
with bayonets fixed, clean out the Europeans 
and Asiatics from the swamps and legendary 
cities of the unfortunate island of Cuba. 

Only in this manner will it be possible to 
obliterate foreign serfdom and bring to a 
successful conclusion the historical process 
of the emancipation of America. 

Accept, Excellency, the expressions of my 
most distinguished consideration, 

For a consolidated Monroe Doctrine: Amer- 
ica for the Americans, European colonial- 
ists get out of America. 

In the name of the Republic of Guatemala 
in Central America, 

MIGUEL Yprcoras FUENTES, 
President of Guatemala. 


— — — 


Law and Order in the House 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 
IN THE a e 
Monday, Marek 4, 1963 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, I venture 
to add a new Member's word of appre- 
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ciation to the eloquent and fully merited 
tributes which have been paid here to- 
day to the distinguished Parliamentarian 
of the House, Mr. Lewis Deschler, 

Many a new member has learned early 
in his service here that at least a modest 
working knowledge of the rules and pro- 
cedures of the House is essential to his 
comprehension of the lawmaking pro- 
cess and his appropriate role in it. He 
is heartened to find that he is not. with- 
out willing assistance in this effort at 
self-education. ; 

Mr. Deschler is affable, patient and, 
above all, rich in knowledge of form and 
precedent. One realizes quickly that 35 
years of service have not dulled his en- 
thusiasm for his work, or his pride in 
the responsibilities assigned him, 

Every Member of the House, Iam sure, 
is secure in the recognition that Mr, 
Deschler’s counsel is. available to all, 
and is given conscientiously, impartially 
and wisely. 


An Amendment To Lower the Draft 
Age to 22 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, next 
week when H.R. 2438, a bill to extend 
the Universal Training and Service Act 
for another 4 years, comes up for action 
before the House, it is my intention to 
introduce an amendment which would 
reduce the draft age to 22. 

Under existing law, all young men, 
ages 1814 to 26, must register under the 
selective service program. 

Testimony before the Armed Services 
Committee during 2 days of hearings on 
this very important bill discloses that 
while there are more thart 10 million 
American youths now registered under 
the draft and while an additional 1,500,- 
000 more young men who reach the reg- 
istration age of 18 ½ annually are added 
to the list of those eligible for the draft, 
only 76,000 American youths are ex- 
pected to be drafted during the current 
fiscal year. Assistant Defense Secretary 
Norman Paul, the Pentagon manpower 
chief, estimated that about 90,000 young 
men would be drafted during each of the 
next 4 years if current Army strength is 
maintained. 

It appears to me somewhat cruel and 

illogical to subject more than 10 million 
American young men to the shadow of 
the draft for a period of 744 years when 
we only take an infinitesimal fraction of 
these young men into the Army every 
year. 
It might be well to point out that of 
the 76,000 young men who will be drafted 
this fiscal year, nearly half of those 
drafted will have volunteered for induc- 
tion so that actually, Mr. Speaker, we 
are drafting into military service in this 
country at this time 38,000 young 
Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, I am quite sure we are 
all very much impressed with the depth 
of concern and understanding President 
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Kennedy has shown for the young peo- 
ple of America. The President has pro- 
posed various programs to Congress to 
try to alleviate the problems of unem- 
ployment among young people in this 
Nation. 

It is significant to note that out of 
4 million people unemployed in this 
country, 800,000 of these are young men 
of draft age. These young men consti- 
tute the largest single group of unem- 
ployed in this country, and I submit, Mr. 
Speaker, that the Selective Service Act 
in its present form has seriously con- 
tributed toward this large rate of unem- 
ployment among our young people. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Labor, I have had an opportunity to 
study this entire subject of unemploy- 
ment among our young people; and sev- 
eral witnesses, men high in this Govern- 
ment, have agreed that employers are 
reluctant to hire young men of draft age 
for two basic reasons: 

First. An employer is reluctant to in- 
vest in the training of a young worker 
whom he will lose to the military serv- 
ice within a relatively short time. 

Second. Employers do not like to com- 
mit themselves to keeping a job open for 
2 years, as required under the law, when 
a young man is drafted into the service. 

This second point is extremely im- 
portant to remember. I have talked to 
employers who have stated they could 
reconcile themselves to the idea that 
when they hire a man of draft age they 
may lose him to the military but their 
great objection is that when this young 
worker does go into the service, the em- 
ployer must freeze this job for 2 years 
so that it will be available to the young 
man when he returns from military 
service. If an employer hires another 
worker to fill the gap, he is confronted 
with a difficult decision of either carry- 
ing both these workers when the selec- 
tee returns or dismissing the second 
worker, even though his work may be 
acceptable. 

I have talked to many young men in 
my district of 1-A status who have told 
me the first question they are asked 
when they apply for a job is their draft 
status. These young men have stated 
that when they tell a potential employer 
they are 1-A, they are politely told that 
there is no work available for them. 

Mr. Speaker, we are dealing with hu- 
man beings, not chattels, in this legis- 
lation. These are young Americans who 
I am sure are perfectly willing to make 
whatever sacrifices are necessary, just as 
have their forebears, in the defense of 
freedom and survival of America. I 
don’t know of a single young man who 
has tried to intentionally or willfully 
shirk his responsibility to his country. 
On the contrary, many of these young 
men have come to me and stated they 
want to volunteer for military service 
so they can get their 2 years over with 
as quickly as possible; but in many in- 
stances throughout the country, even 
those who want to volunteer for the 2- 
year enlistment under the draft have to 
wait for a very long time before sufi- 
cient quota numbers are available for 
2-year voluntary enlistment. 

It appears to me that the amendment 
which I intend to offer would in no way 
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disturb the present defense establish- 
ment. My amendment provides that: 

After July 1, 1963, no person shall be 
inducted into the Armed Forces pursuant to 
this Act except as provided in section 4(i) 
and section 6(h) of this title, after he has 
attained the age of 22 years. This paragraph 
shall not apply during any period of national 
emergency hereafter proclaimed by the 
President. 


It is clear from this amendment that 
the stimulus which the Defense Depart- 
ment claims it needs to encourage young 
Americans to volunteer for military serv- 
ice would remain. Certainly those 
Americans between the ages of 18% and 
22 who do not want to take their chance 
on being drafted would continue to vol- 
unteer for any of the defense services as 
they do at the present time. 

Under my amendment, anytime the 
President felt we needed more young 
men than are being drafted, he could 
restore this Act to its original status with 
all of its present provisions simply by 
declaring the need for a return to the 
original legislation. 

My amendment in no way disturbs the 
present system of deferments, and those 
young men who want to go on to college 
to continue their education would con- 
tinue getting the same deferments as 
they do under existing law. 

The only change that would occur un- 
der my amendment is that an estimated 
2,500,000 Americans who now must wait 
before they are called up for duty would 
be exempt after they reach the age of 22. 

The practical effect of this amend- 
ment would be that those young Amer- 
icans who are not called up for military 
duty before they reach their 22d birth- 
day could then proceed to plan their 
lives in an orderly manner and could 
also have new job opportunities made 
available to them. They would remain 
registered under the draft, however, for 
any possible national emergency when, 
of course, all Americans would respond. 

Mr. Speaker, I am well aware of the 
argument presented by the Defense De- 
partment that any changes in the pres- 
ent Selective Service System would re- 
duce the voluntary enlistments which 
constitute the overwhelming majority 
of our military personnel. 

Secretary Paul told the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee that it is the local obli- 
gation for military service that has en- 
abled the Air Force, Navy, and Marine 
Corps to maintain their strength for 
years without using the draft, and for 
the Army to maintain a force of five vol- 
unteers to each draftee in recent years. 
Mr. Paul believes that without the spur 
of the draft, the armed services would 
be unable to fill the National Guard and 
Reserve ranks, the ROTC route to officer 
status, or get enough doctors and den- 
tists to care for the men in uniform. 

It would appear to me that my amend- 
ment would in no way disturb this con- 
clusion. But my amendment would 
help the military get the type of soldier 
it needs more efficiently. 

It should be a source of great concern 
to us that out of 1,110,000 Americans 
who became 26 years old last year, 300,- 
000 or 27 percent were ruled physically 
or mentally unfit under our present serv- 
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ice requirements; 11 percent or 130,000 
were permanently deferred because they 
were fathers; and 40,000 or 4 percent 
held student or other deferments. 

While it is true that 640,000 or 58 per- 
cent of this group of 1,110,000 who be- 
came 26 had had or were undergoing 
military service, this particular group 
represents less than 60 percent of the 
total. From these figures we gather 
that as these men become older, their 
potential use to the Armed Forces di- 
minishes in direct proportion. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that our pres- 
ent policy of drafting men up to the 
age of 26 is wasteful and creates inde- 
scribable sociological problems in this 
country. 

It is wasteful because I am sure we 
can all agree that a man in his middle 
20's does not have the stamina to stand 
up to basic military training as the young 
man in his teens. Under present law 
we are faced with this dilemma of pro- 
viding the military with selectees whose 
average age gets higher every year, when 
in the modern Armed Forces of America 
the great need is for younger men with 
greater stamina. It is unfortunate that 
the Pentagon has not been able, or will- 
ing, to face up to this reality. 

If we are to talk about inequities under 
the present act, I should like to cite a 
figure which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post on March 6, which revealed a 
total of 123,000 men above the age of 26 
who now hold no deferment of any kind 
but are not being called because the 
Army wants younger men. These men 
who are put near the potential of the 
induction priority system escaped induc- 
tion at the normal 23-year-old induc- 
tion age because they then held defer- 
ments and did not lose them until they 
were past 26. 

Mr. Speaker, the present act imposes 
an unfair burden on draft boards 
throughout America. These draft 
boards realize the tremendous backlog 
of potential selectees that is building up 
in their respective communities. It is 
entirely conceivable that these draft 
boards would want to draft younger men 
to meet the modern needs of the serv- 
ices. However, under the present law 
the draft board has no choice but to take 
the selectees off the top, and as a result, 
older men are being called up. 

Recently my attention was called to a 
dire ctive sent out by the State selective 
service director in Illinois, in which he 
urged local draft boards to be as lenient 
as possible in granting deferments be- 
cause of the tremendous backlog of po- 
tential selectees that is being built up in 
this one State alone. His directive stated 
that as of last September, there were 
60,000 young men registered under the 
draft in the State of Illinois between the 
ages of 18% and 26 classified as 1-A. 
The State’s draft quota has been aver- 
aging around 260 selectees for the entire 
State of Illinois, and half of this month- 
ly quota was being filled by volunteers. 
We are receiving several thousand new 
registrants every month, and so the 
State director called this problem to the 
attention of local draft boards. He 
pointed out in his directive that the 
State of Illinois was compelled to select 
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men at the age of 23, 24, and 25 to fill 
the meager State quota when in fact the 
military is asking for younger men. 

I am sure the same problem exists in 
every State in the Union. 

Under the amendment which I intend 
to propose, it is true that younger men 
would be selected. But it is also true 
that those who are not called by the time 
they reach their 22d birthday would in 
fact be able to plan their future in a 
more orderly manner unless some Major 
catastrophe beset this country. 

Mr. Speaker, this amendment will not 
in any way interfere with the present 
impetus to get volunteers. However, I 
would not be fair with myself and my 
constituents if I did not take this oppor- 
tunity to register a strong protest against 
the manner in which the Defense De- 
partment has been conducting its re- 
cruitment program. 

In this period of labor surplus in 
America, I feel sure thousands more of 
our young men would give serious con- 
sideration to voluntary enlistments in 
the military service if the recruiting pro- 
gram was being carried out in a more 
effective manner. I submit, Mr. Speaker, 
that some of the recruiting practices now 
border on sheer fraud, and the word has 
gotten around to the young men in this 
country that those fancy posters which 
the military uses to induce enlistments 
too often cannot be believed. 

Just the other day I had one of my 
constituents fly to Washington from 
Germany at his own expense. I believe 
he told me it cost him $390 of his own 
money for air passage to fly to Washing- 
ton during his furlough to try to un- 
scramble his mixed up military career. 
This young man volunteered a year 
and a half ago under the 3-year volun- 
tary enlistment program, which has as 
its slogan, “Choice—not chance.” This 
young man was attracted to voluntary 
service because he had been told if he 
volunteers for 3 years, he can select his 
assignment and the school he wants to 
attend. It is unfortunate, Mr. Speaker, 
that I must report to this House that 
during the past year and a half, while 
stationed in Germany, this young man’s 
glamorous assignment was to serve as 
an orderly in a recreation barracks. It 
should come as no surprise that under 
these circumstances, a soldier can become 
very bitter and pose serious discipline 
problems to the military. 

I have any number of letters, and I 
am sure other Members have similar 
letters, from young men who have been 
attracted to the military service by these 
fine slogans and multicolored signs on 
how one can get a career in the military 
service—only to find when they signed 
on the dotted line, that they were misled. 

If the military wants to increase volun- 
tary enlistments, let the Defense De- 
partment take a hard look at its recruit- 
ing practices and let it assure young 
Americans that the least they can do is 
have faith and confidence in the integ- 
rity of the military service for which 
they volunteer. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my firm hope that 
the House will face up to the problem we 
have in America today. The Armed 
Services Committee itself admits that 
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surely by 1967, basic changes will have 
to be made in this entire approach of 
selective service. Their own statistics 
show that by that time the post World 
War II bumper baby crop will have 
reached military age, and there will be 
far more men available than the Armed 
Forces of the present size could use, 
allowing for father, student, and other 
deferment policies. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that we need 
not wait 4 years. The House ought to 
face up to the problem today because we 
already have more than 10 million men 
whose lives are being seriously disrupted. 
I do not know of a single one of these 
young men who would want to avoid his 
responsibility to his country, and I am 
sure these young men are not seeking 
any avoidance of their military respon- 
sibility. But the point is crystal clear 
that it is a mathematical impossibility 
for these young men to be called up dur- 
ing their early years because of a system 
that is erroneous in its basic premise. 
Millions of these young men cannot make 
adequate plans for the future. 

I served in World War II. I volun- 
teered long before Pearl Harbor and so, 
Mr. Speaker, I never was a part of the 
draft. -Should this Nation go to war 
again, I certainly would not hesitate to 
again offer my services. I mention this 
merely to emphasize that I am fully 
aware of the great sacrifice men who 
serve our country make, and I have the 
highest respect for these men. But keep- 
ing the draft age in its present form 
from 1842 to 26 in my judgment does not 
serve the best interest of the country 
and creates not only unemployment 
problems, but to a certain extent, Mr. 
Speaker, accelerates our rate of juvenile 
delinquency. It would not surprise me 
one bit to find a direct correlation be- 
tween this inability to get jobs among 
young men, on the one hand, and their 
decision through restlessness to follow a 
path to young delinquency. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the committee 
will accept the amendment, particularly 
since the President can negate this ac- 
tion at any time he feels that a reduc- 
tion in draft age is either impeding 
voluntary enlistments of there exists a 
need for larger numbers for military per- 
sonnel, We are the only nation in the 
world that drafts men into the Army at 
the ripe age of 26, all other nations 
draft their soldiers at much lower ages, 
is not it time we ended this foolishness 
and folly. I hope we do by adopting my 
amendment. 


Kennedy’s Proposed Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 
Mr, SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
cern over the proposed budget and its in- 
volvements is brought out quite vividly 
by the following editorial from Farm and 
Ranch magazine: 
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KENNEDY'S PROPOSED BUDGET 
(By Thomas J. Anderson) 


The Eskimos are very experienced in deal- 
ing with wolf packs. They plant—handle- 
down—razor- knives in the ice, and 
rub the blades generously with seal blood. 
The wolves small the blood, lick the knives 
and cut their tongues. This brings on a 
seemingly inexhaustible supply of good, 
warm blood—free. And the wolves stand 
there licking, until they drop in their tracks 
from loss of blood and freeze to death in 
the snow. 

The Eskimos on the Potomac have had 
their knives out for us for years and we are 
licking away something even more precious 
than blood—our freedom. Federal aid is 
Federal control, Federal aid is our own 
blood, a continuous transfusion in which 
the bureaucrats keep one-third for thelr 
own use. 

In America today, one-fourth of the peo- 
ple are living off the other three-fourths, 
completely or partially. In Socialist America 
48 million people get regular Government 
checks. That’s roughly—and it is rough on 
those of us who pay the bills and don't get 
any—one out of every two households in 
America. 

Kennedy’s proposed budget and demand 
for more spending and less taxes is immoral, 
since it requires public theft, not only from 
us but from unborn generations. 

If taxes are cut as the President desires, 
the deficit will doubtless run to $15 billion. 
This means increasing the debt limit again. 
But so what? As the Socialists say, “We 
owe it to ourselves.” Lord Keynes, the 
British Socialist, sold this philosophy to the 
late Eleanor Roosevelt's late cousin-husband, 
and the destruction of American freedom 
was underway. 

The Socialists in control of our country 
have no intention of balancing the budget. 
Deficit spending has become a way of life— 
and, unless we have a grassroots rebellion, 
will become a way of death for the free 
enterprise system, more commonly called the 
American way of life. Debts and deficits 
are unimportant, say the Socialists. The im- 
portant thing is to keep the country moving 
with “vigah.” And it is. Toward dictator- 


ship. 

“Tax and tax, spend and spend, elect and 
elect, the people are too damn dumb to un- 
derstand,” said Roosevelt's Schlesinger, 
Harry Hopkins. Maybe it's time for another 
Boston Tea Party. If “the people are too 
damn dumb to understand,” perhaps they 
ought also to be too dumb to continue 
paying for their own enslavement, 

Federal spending mostly for defense? 
Don't believe that lie. Some of our leaders 
don't even believe in our defense. Billions 
in defense spending goes for foreign aid to 
the United Nations and other enemies. 
Other defense billions go to such things as 
the National Defense Educational Act, pro- 
viding Federal funds to students to study 
such subjects as anthropology and sociology. 

The increase in nondefense spending in 
the past 8 years has been twice the increase 
in so-called defense spending. Total Fed- 
eral spending for benefit programs doubled 
from $114 billion in 1947 to an estimated 
$25.8 billion in 1963. Most of this is vote- 
buying Federal aid and welfare projects. 
Kennedy's proposed $98.8 billion bankruptcy 
budget is $500 million more than the budget 
at the height of World War II. 

Continuous deficits are intended and inev- 
itable, unless the people rebel. Mere in- 
terest on the Federal debt costs us $19,000 
per minute, around the clock, Interest 
takes 10 cents out of every budget dollar. 
Interest eats up more money than the entire 
size of the debt in the great depression. 

The 10th amendment to the Constitution 
provides that “the powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution * * * 
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are reserved to the States respectively or to 
the people.” The Constitution gives the 
Federal Government no power or control 
over agriculture, health, welfare, labor, dams 
and public power projects, education, unem- 
ployment, or housing. 

Socialism is planned tyranny by the few. 
It means Government ownership or manage- 
ment of banks, railroads, power, newspapers, 
television, radio, schools, steel, automo- 
biles—and you. 

Most of us are against socialism, if it is 
called that. Some of us are against social- 
ism if it invades our particular business. 
Doctors are preponderantly against socialized 
medicine, which gores their own ox. Sadly, 
few doctors are on record against socialized 
agriculture, or power or housing. Their 
usual excuse is that they can't afford to be 
controversial. Freedom is one ball of wax. 
If we have a socialized agriculture, we'll have 
a socialized America and vice versa. 

Middle-of-the-roader Norman Thomas, six 
times a candidate for President of the 
United States on the Socialist Party ticket, 
has stated: “The American people will never 
knowingly adopt socialism, but under the 
name of liberalism, they will adopt every 
fragment of the socialist program until 
America will one day be a socialist nation 
without knowing how it happened.” 

Congress can greatly reduce spending, and 
taxing, and debt whenever it wants to. 
It'll want to only when the people demand it, 

Many years ago a drove of wild hogs lived 
in a big bend of the Ocmulgee River in Geor- 
gia. They had survived floods, fires, freezes, 
hunters, and droughts. Hunters bragged 
when their dogs fought the hogs and re- 
turned alive. Finally, a one-gallused man 
came by the country store on the river road 
and asked how he could find the wild hogs. 
All he had with him was a one-horse wagon, 
an ax, a lantern, some quilts, some corn, and 
a single-barrel shotgun. 

Several months later the hog-hunting 
stranger came back to the same store and 
asked for help to bring out the wild hogs. 
He said he had them all over in a pen in the 
swamp. People came from miles around to 
see the captive hogs which all the natives 
knew couldn't be captured. 

“It’s all very simple,” droned the one- 
gallused stranger. “First, I put out some 
corn. For 3 weeks they wouldn’t eat it. 
Then some of the young uns grabbed an ear 
here and there and scampered to the under- 
brush. Soon they were all eating it. (If one 
didn’t, he knew the others would.) So then 
I began building a pen around the corn, & 
little higher each day. Fore long I noticed 
they were all waiting for me to bring the 
corn and had stopped grubbing for acorns 
and roots. I build the trapdoor. Naturally, 
they raised cain when they seen I had ‘em, 
but I can pen any animal on the face of the 
earth if I can first get him to depend on me 
for a free handout.” 

Fellow hogs, we been fenced. We been 
had, by one-gallused Socialists. Let's dig 
out. 


Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
Raises $5,000 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Columbian Squires, which is the 
Junior Order of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, of which you and the gentleman of 
New York addressing you are members 
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conducted a service-type activity for the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith. 
Squires throughout the United States 
participated in various kinds of fund- 
raising projects with all proceeds going 
to the society. When the final tabula- 
tion was made, over $5,000 had been 
raised. A check for the amount raised 
was presented to His Excellency the 
Most Reverend Fulton J. Sheen, national 
director of the society, by the New York 
State Chief Squire, Robert W. J. Wy- 
socki, a resident of the 14th Congres- 
sional District of New York, in behalf 
of the Squires throughout the Nation. 


One-World Advocates Pose Additional 
Threat to U.S. Sovereignty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, how any 
patriotic American can read the follow- 
ing article by Walter Trohan in the Chi- 
cago Tribune without becoming seriously 
concerned with what the United Nations 
is doing to us, I just do not know. 
Imagine the audacity of any group which 
is going to demand that American judges 
renounce their citizenship to swear al- 
legiance to an organization which is con- 
trolled and directed by Communist and 
other anti-U.S. powers. The publication 
of this plan alone should be enough to 
make the people of this country seriously 
consider the wisdom of giving any more 
of our money, prestige, or moral support 
to the United Nations: 

One-Wortprrs SEEK To DRAG THE UNTTED 
STATES INTO INTERNATIONALISM 
(By Walter Trohan) 

Wasnincton, February 26—International- 
ists are cam quietly to strengthen 
the International Court of Justice as a step 
toward bringing the United States into world 
government. 

The big stumbling block is the Connally 
reservation, introduced as an amendment to 
U.S. participation by former Senator Thomas 
T. Connally, Democrat, of Texas, which pre- 
serves sovereignty. Under the reservation, 
the United States does not surrender sover- 
eignty to the International Court but re- 
serves the right to decide whether any mat- 
ters, which the Court might be called upon 
to consider, are matters for national consid- 
eration or whether jurisdiction will be 
waived to the Court. 

Since no sovereignty of any importance has 
been waived, the International Court is an 
impotent body. Internationalists are pulling 
to strengthen it in such a way as to drag 
the United States in. Internationalists are 
working to get a favorable resolution in the 
American Bar Association's meeting in 
Athens this year. 

JUDGES WOULD RENOUNCE U.S, CITIZENSHIP 

The plan is to revise the statutes of the 
International Court to: 

1, Make each of the Judges of the Court 
and the members of his immediate family 
renounce their national citizenship and be- 
come United Nation citizens. 

2. Have Judges serve for life. 
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3. Authorize the Court to determine jur- 
isdiction—after-at least 10 of its 15 Judges 
agree the tribunal should have jurisdiction. 

4. Uphold the veto right of permanent 
members of the U.N. Security Council with 
respect to enforcement of Court decisions. 

5. Provide that no declarations of adher- 
ence to Court jurisdiction will be required. 
The revisions in the Court statutes would 
come into effect unconditionally after adop- 
tion by two-thirds of the members of the 
U.N. Assembly, 

The suggestion that a judge and his family 
renounce their homeland and become U.N. 
citizens is a ridiculous bit of moonbeam 
chasing. No one can expect judges of Com- 
munist countries to be freed from the dicta- 
tion of their bosses by such a clumsy device. 
After the Congo, there might be Judges who 
would be less than eager to take allegiance 
to atrocity forces. 

While life tenure for judges seems a good 
idea, it might serve to freeze that body when 
periodic alterations might be the wiser 
course, 


TENURE SUBJECT TO GOOD BEHAVIOR 


Life tenure would be subject to good be- 
havior, but who would judge behavior? No 
doubt the ultimate power would rest in the 
U.N, General Assembly, where new nations 
hold the balance of power, 

Permitting judges to determine jurisdic- 
tion, even by unanimous decision, would cir- 
cumvent the Connally reservation. It would 
be possible, under the revisions, for allen 
judges from backward nations to play havoc 
with the rights of American citizens, 

The retention of the veto power of the 
U.N. Security Council is advanced by one- 
worlders as insurance for the protection of 
American rights. The veto power is held by 
only 5 of the 110 U.N. members, so the 
internationalists are actually urging that 
105 U.N. members, without veto power, shall 
have no course but to bow to the World 
Court. 

‘The provision to subject every U.N. mem- 


ber to the jurisdiction of a world court by a 


two-thirds vote of the U.N. General Assem- 
bly is strong meat for an American citizen 
who wants to retain any measure of Amer- 
ican sovereignty. 

It is clear the internationalists are not 
aiming simply at wearing away opposition to 
surrender of American sovereignty piecemeal, 


but want surrender tied up in one big pack- 


age labeled “international justice.” 


Bipartisanship Works Both Ways 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor in chief 
of the Hearst newspapers, has written an 
excellent editorial in the March 3 issue 
of his newspapers. 

His remarks are most timely since 
President Kennedy is complaining be- 
cause the American people are quite con- 
cerned about Cuba. 

If the President wants to unify the 
country, he could do so by revealing fully 
all the facts on Cuba and disavowing 
Assistant Secretary of Defense Syl- 
vester's statement that the deliberate 
deception of the American people is 
justified. 


March r 


Under unanimous consent I include 
the following editorial: 

WHERE Is BIPARTISANSHIP? 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 

Our Ruth Montgomery, certainly in the top 
echelon of Washington observers, wrote a 
perceptive and provocative plece last Friday. 
It concerned the lack of real bipartisan for- 
eign policy in the Kennedy administration 
in contrast to a truly bipartisan policy in the 
administration of another Democratic Presi- 
dent, Harry Truman. 

As might be expected, she built up her 
thesis with documented care. She recalled 
the Senate's great debate“ on foreign policy 
in the early years of the Truman adminis- 
tration, in the course of which the late and 
great Republican Senator Arthur Vanden- 
berg, chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, issued this proclamation; “I will 
not participate (in foreign policy) only at 
time of crashlanding, but insist on being 
in at the takeoff.” 

Well, President Truman let Republican 
leaders in at the takeoff, and out of that, 
Ruth recalled, came the United Nations, the 
postwar treaties, and the tremendous Mar- 
shall plan which rescued Western Europe. 
In fact, Mr. Truman permitted Senator Van- 
denberg to choose the man to head the Mar- 
shall plan—Paul Hoffman. 

Now let's hear from Senator Bocrxr 
HickenLoorrr, the current ranking Repub- 
lican on foreign relations. 

“So far as I know,” he said recently, there 
is no bipartisan foreign policy.” 

He went on to explain that he and his 
GOP colleagues have yet to be consulted by 
President Kennedy or the State Department 
in advance of foreign policy decisions. When 
the fateful decision was made to quarantine 
Cuba, Senator HICKENLOOPER and other lead- 
ers of his party were informed only after 
Foreign Ambassadors had been summoned 
and told what was in the works. 

In other words, the Republicans wound up 
in the crash landing, having been denied a 
seat at the takeoff. 

Now get this; 

“Today there is a prevailing view in Wash- 
ington that to criticize the administration 
on any foreign policy count exposes at worst 
a moral flaw, at best political irresponsibility. 
The of State and the President 
both have fobbed off responsible critics of 
specific phases of our policy as being cap- 
tions or ignorant. 

“Bi p cannot be permitted to 
be an excuse for burying dissent. Especially 
at a time as fluid as the present it must not 
become a restraining wall against the flow 
of fresh ideas and the expression of hon- 
est doubt.” 

The above is a quote from the then Sena- 
tor John F. Kennedy, in 1957. 

All of which pertains to the present con- 
fusion, doubts and controversy over Cuba. 

The President finds himself in a double 
bind; on the one hand bipartisanship was 
confined to the crash-landing formula, and 
on the other Mr. Kennedy and his admin- 
istration associates are nettled by the con- 
tinuing questioning and criticism of their 
policy. I don't think the questioning and 
criticism are going to end very soon, nor 
do I think they should. 

And this is not said captiously, but by 
one who earnestly hopes the administration 
will continue to be as firm and right as it 
was in the confrontation with Khrushchev 
last fall. 

The Cuban situation just won't roll over 
and go to sleep. 

One example why it won't are current 
and seemingly authentic reports from Wash- 
ington that Ehrushchev intends to keep 
about 10,000 Soviet troops in Cuba in- 
definitely * * * and thus perpetuate an 
intolerable presence of foreign military pow- 
er in this hemisphere. 
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Ehrushchey promised to pull out some of 
the estimated 17,000 military personnel by 
March 15—and indeed a handful, not more 
than a few hundred, have left in the last 
few days. Four other ships are known to 
be on the way. Careful reconnaissance and 
intelligence estimate that they can take ap- 
Proximately 7,000. 

Thus it becomes a matter of simple sub- 
traction. Deducting 7,000 from 17,000 leaves 
10,000, and there has been absolutely no 
indication—at least as far as the admin- 
istration has put out—that Khrushchev has 
any intention of removing any more, In 
fact the indications are the other way 
around; that he is determined not to re- 
Move any more. 

Informed guesses are (A) that he will use 
the Soviet military presence in Cuba for all 
its propaganda worth throughout Latin 
America, (B) that he does not trust the 
Cubans to handle Soviet “defensive” weap- 
Ons on the island, and (C) to protect Castro. 
All are probably correct. 

It is fantastic to fear that the Soviet 
troops would be used to invade the United 
States or any other part of the hemisphere. 
Our response would be immediate and over- 
Whelming. 

But it is not fantastic at all to conclude 
they are being used to train Castro troops 
in infiltration and subversion; that their 
Continued presence would be a festering sore 
in our prestige; or finally that to acquiesce 
in their remaining in Cuba would be to agree 
With Khrushchey that the Monroe Doctrine 
is dead. 

The administration cannot acquiesce. Be- 
Cause the Soviet troops do not pose a direct 
military peril, it cannot condone their pres- 
ence as a minor irritant. 

I repeat a suggestion first made here Feb- 
ruary 10. It has since been reinforced by 
Similar stands by former President Truman, 
Senator John Sherman Cooper, and many 
others. 

If after X date it becomes clear that Khru- 
shchey has no intention of removing the re- 
maining troops, I suggest President Kennedy 
should give him Y days to do so. 

If he does not do so in Y days, the United 
States and all other members of the hemi- 
spheric family would throw a complete 
Quarantine ring around Cuba and allow 
nothing—repeat nothing—into the island, by 
sen or air. 

As the Common Market of the new Europe 
begins to sound uncommonly like the old 
Europe, still another old controversy is being 
heard from again, 

It is the relationship of Spain, its aging 
dictator Generalissimo Francisco Franco and 
the strategy of the West's historic conflict 
With world communism. 

Now whenever this is raised numerous peo- 
ple go into tizzies, from left to right; few 
issues in recent history aroused such violent 
emotionalism as the Spanish civil war of the 
late 1930's. 

This barbaric affair, often called the re- 
hearsal for World War II, was won by Franco 
by dint of massive ald in men and material 

Hitler and Mussolini. Franco's name 
is, accordingly, still undeniably a dirty word 
in many parts, here and abroad. 

But Franco later denied Hitler land access 
to Gibraltar, thus preventing him from bot- 
tling up the Mediterranean. He told me he 
did this because he felt the 1939 pact be- 
tween Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia ab- 
solved him from any obligation to Hitler. 

Whatever his reasons were—he may have 
had a sneaking suspicion Hitler wouldn't 
Win anyway—the fact is that he did it. In 
My opinion, and strictly from the viewpoint 
Of military history, he has never received 
Adequate recognition for this. 

Looking at the Spanish question today, 
in the equally cold light of current military 
Problems, it seems strange that so strategic 
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an area has not been as fully integrated 
into the defense system of Western Europe. 

Recent reports have hinted Spain is seek- 
ing NATO membership as the price for Po- 
laris use of its big Rota naval base at Cadiz. 
Well, I fail to see why this should even be 
an issue. 

There seems to be little logic in continued 
exclusion of Spain from NATO. 

If the dictatorial nature of the Spanish 
regime is offered as the reason, how can one 
rationalize the membership of Prime Minis- 
ter Salazar's Portugal, hardly a parliamen- 
tary democracy If his association with Ger- 
many and Italy is offered as a reason—then 
how come they are in NATO? 

The Pyrenees Mountains, separating the 
Iberian Peninsula from the rest of Europe, 
constitute the only really effective natural 
land barrier in NATO's sphere of interest. 
A huge U.S. investment, in the form of great 
air and naval bases, has been poured onto 
Spanish soll. And one merely need look 
back again to World War II and the crucial 
necessity of the Straits of Gibraltar to recog- 
nize the immensely strategic nature of this 
corner of Europe. 

In addition, the political complexion of 
the south shore of the Mediterranean has 
undergone radical changes since the Franco 
question first raised its head. Morocco and 
Algeria, once French, are now independent 
nations, both with dubious attitudes to the 
East-West face-off. 

In short, Franco Spain—regardless of its 
domestic politics or even lack of them— 
should be a solid link in the NATO chain. 
Britain, Norway, Denmark, and Belgium op- 
pose this, apparently seeing Franco only as 
a former pal of Hitler and Mussolini. And 
any one of these can veto Spanish NATO 
membership. These countries should re- 
orientate, at least re-examine, their views 
purely in the harsh light of national sur- 
vival. 

When Hitler attacked Russia on June 22, 
1941, Winston Churchill addressed the world. 
He said he had been a lifelong foe of com- 
munism and would remain so. But he added 
he would march with the Devil himself to 
defeat Hitler. 

Spain is more important to NATO than 
Franco’s old alliances are a threat to Eu- 
rope’s safety. 


Motivation Worries Moulder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I present the text of a news- 
paper article clipping from the Spring- 
field Daily News, Springfield, Mo., which 
was sent forward by Hon. Morgan Moul- 
der, a former member of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities for 
several years. This statement was made 
by Mr. Moulder’s cousin, Thomas Moul- 
der, a member of the Springfield Board 
of Education. 

The article follows: 

BEHIND SHOWING or Two Movies To TEACH- 
ERS—-MOTIVATION WORRIES MOULDER 

A Springfield School Board member who 
said he is worried about the motivation 
behind the showing of two movies at a teach- 
ers’ meeting Monday night demanded to 
know last night whether contents of the 
film might be used in classroom work, 
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Board member E. Thomas Moulder, who 
cited an article in Tuesday’s Springfield 
Daily News as the basis of his worries, re- 
ferred to the show of “Operation Abolition” 
and “Operation Correction.” 

Calling for the teaching of "pure, unadul- 
terated, jingoistic Americanism” in the city's 
scools, Moulder said he is not seeking to 
abridge the right of freedom of speech, 
but that this freedom does not include the 
right of a teacher to teach anything he or 
she may want to teach. 

The “Abolition” movie was based on 1960 
riots in San Francisco, which the House Un- 
American Activities Committee says were 
Communist-led, The second film 
to be a correction of the first situation 
shown. 

Former Congressman O. K. Armstrong and 
Dr. William McClure conducted a commen- 
tary on the two films. 

Moulder's statement: 

“Gentlemen, I wish to read into the min- 
utes of this meeting this article taken from 
page 15 of the Tuesday, February 12, 1963, 
issue of the Springfield (Mo.) Daily News. 
The article is headlined ‘2 “Operation” Mov- 
ies Bring Lively Claims.“ 

“Now, gentlemen, I do not mean to imply 
by this statement that any individual, group, 
or organization is communistic or Commu- 
nist dominated. I do, however, want to 
make my views quite clear concerning this 
matter both to the board of education, to the 
teachers of the Springfield Publie Schools, 
and to the general public of Springfield. 

“I am concerned that a movie would be 
shown at a teachers meeting that, in the 
words of the newspaper, and again I quote, 
‘purports to correct the abolition movie and 
attacks the congressional committee.“ I am 
worried about the possible motivation be- 
hind the organization of a teachers meeting 
to hear a program on riots that took place in 
1960 and have not been a matter of public 
interest since that time. 

“Of course, a program of this type could 
possibly be of interest to a teacher of po- 
litical science or an allied field. Were all 
of the teachers present at this meeting in 
this category? And whether they were or 
were not political science teachers, I am in- 
terested in knowing what use will be made 
of this material in the classrooms of the 
Springfield school system. The question also 
arises in my mind if this was an attempt at 
indoctrination in a liberal political phil- 
osophy, or if it was simply an innocuous 
showing of two movies with a commentary 
following for the employment of a group of 
teachers. 


“I do not want to abridge the right of free- 
dom of speech. This is not my purpose, as 
abridged freedom of speech is one of the 
noteworthy disgraces of the Communist dic- 
tatorship. However, I submit to you that 
the American principle of freedom of speech 
does not include a right for a teacher to 
teach anything he or she may want to 
teach in his or her classroom. I do not deny 
that any individual or group of individuals 
may, if they wish, view this movie or any 
other movie; but when it takes place at a 
teachers“ meeting on school premises, I be- 
lieve that the board and the public have a 
right to inquire and to know the purpose of 
such a viewing. 

“Now, I address myself to the following 
portion of my statement not only as a mem- 
ber of the board of education but also as a 
parent, a taxpayer, a patron of the Spring- 
field Public Schools, and above all as a citi- 
zen of the finest country on the face of the 
earth, the United States of America, I do not 
want my son taught disrespect for the U.S. 
Congress, or for any of its committees, or for 
any other duly constituted authority. I 
don't want him to be taught that there is 
any compromise with communism, that there 
is even a hint of a possibility that commu- 
nism might be right, or that commu- 
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nism might be anything but a threat to his 
freedom and well-being. 

“I realize, of course, that we cannot teach 
the values of freedom and democracy in a 
vacuum; that it is well and wise that a con- 
trast be shown. This can certainly be done 
through the medium of a well developed 
curriculum and properly oriented instructors 
who will see to it that their students are 
taught Americanism and not communism. 

“In that connection I wish to read an ex- 
cerpt from an article in tonight’s issue 
(Wednesday, February 13, 1963) of the 
Springfield Leader and Press, on the front 

of that paper, entitled, “Communism 
Study in State.’ 

“I am an American and I'm proud of it. 
My son is an American, and I want him to be 
taught Americanism; pure, unadulterated, 
jingoistic Americanism. I am dogmatic on 
this subject, and I admit to no other way 
than this in teaching about our Government. 
I believe, too, that I have the wholehearted 
support of the large majority of Springfield- 
lans and Americans on this matter.” 

About 30 persons attended the Monday 
night showing, which was under sponsorship 
of the Association of Classroom Teachers of 

eld. George Buckley, Parkview teach- 
er who acted as master of ceremonies, de- 
clared: 

“All comments I have heard were very 
favorable that meetings of this type were of 
a very high professional caliber.” 


Confusion of News Stories on Cuba and 
Failure of Administration To Tell the 
Truth Makes Us Wonder What Is Go- 
ing on in Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, confusion 
continues to surround the question of 
Cuba. We read many accounts in the 
newspapers, that there are thousands of 
Russian troops in Cuba, that many have 
been pulled out, that a few have been 
pulled out, that the missiles have all been 
removed, that the missiles have not been 
removed, that many weapons potentially 
dangerous to the United States are hid- 
den in thousands of caves in Cuba. The 
President does little to clear up the situa- 
tion and seems to be as much in the dark 
as to the actual facts pertaining to the 
Russian military buildup in Cuba as the 
most ill-informed citizen. We surely 
cannot believe the President is complete- 
ly uninformed, therefore we must come 
to the conclusion that he is deliberately 
keeping the truth from the American 
people and only giving out, through his 
management of the news, such items as 
he believes will keep the American people 
in the dark. 

Well, here is something to think about 
in the two following newspaper articles. 
One from the Chicago Tribune giving an 
eye-witness account of the great number 
of Russians in Cuba, the other from the 
Copley News Service pointing to the de- 
velopment of Cuba as a Soviet nuclear 
sub base. Could it be that the techni- 
cians in Cuba are actually submarine 
personnel and maintenance crews? How 
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long is President Kennedy going to allow 
this buildup to continue—until Khru- 
shchev is strong enough to make fur- 
ther demands upon us, or until just be- 
fore the next election when it could well 
be too late? 

The articles follow: 

[From the Chicago Tribune] 
Reports Many RUSSIANS AND GUNS IN CUBA 
(By Knowlton Nash) 

(Norx.— Reporters and cameramen from 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation have 
returned from Cuba, where they filmed a 
report for the Canadian network. Here are 
the impressions of one of the group, the 
network's Washington correspondent.) 


WASHINGTON, March 5.—Two of the most 
striking impressions you get in Cuba are 
that there are so many guns and so many 
Russians. 

Almost half of the people carry machine- 
guns, rifles, or pistols. To a Canadian, it 
seems a little unusual to be greeted by a 
hotel doorman carrying a Czechoslovak burp 
gun or by a pistol-packing room clerk. 
Militia boys and girls, some as young as 15, 
carry guns. One young militia girl I saw 
was carrying a rifie almost bigger than she 
was. 

I went to a Russian motion picture and 
noticed that many boys and girls on dates 
lugged along their guns—a somewhat incon- 
gruous sight as they held hands with one 
hand and carried their guns with the other. 

MEASURE OF ALARM 


While initially, at least, there is a measure 
of alarm at the sight of so many guns, you 
get a feeling of some frustration at the sight 
of so many Russians. 

Cubans constantly mistook us for Rus- 
sians, apparently believing any fair-haired 
person is a Soviet citizen, 

While I saw literally hundreds of Russians 
dressed in civilian clothes wandering about 
Havana or jammed in the back of trucks 
rushing to factories, I saw few Chinese. The 
Chinese that I did see were the most properly 
dressed of anybody in Cuba, even wearing 
ties, something the Russians and Cubans 
generally do not do. 

Food is very short in Cuba, although no- 
body Is starving, and it is expensive in restau- 
tants. Stringy pork and elderly chicken are 
the main dishes, along with rice. Outside 
Havana, the food is rather less appetizing. 


RATIONS ARE TIGHT 


The Cubans themselves are on tight rations, 
including one chicken a month, one-eighth 
of a pound of butter a month, and five eggs 
a month, if you can get them. 

We were in Cuba at the height of the sugar- 
cane cutting season and the Government had 
launched a nationwide campaign for volun- 
teer cutters. The No. 2 man in Cuba and its 
economic czar, Ernesto (Che) Guevara, spent 
2 weeks cutting cane himself in Camaguey 
Province. 

It was In the canefields that I interviewed 
him, The interview was conducted in a 
semicircle of his guards, all carrying machine- 
guns, rifles, pistols, and machetes. I found 
it a bit inhibiting at first, but you get used 
to it after a while. 


GLAD TO TALK 


Guevara was only too glad to answer any 
question and this seemed to be the attitude 
of the Cuban people. Those who support the 
Castro government are proud of their guns, 
thelr communism, and the houses and hos- 
pitals they have built. Those who oppose 
Castro are equally anxious to talk, but only 
when you ore out of earshot of any intelli- 
gence operatives or microphones. 

When I came out of Cuba the first things I 
did were to sink my teeth Into a juicy steak 
and luxuriate in being able to say anything 
I wanted without looking over my shoulder. 


March 7 


[From the Copley News Service] 
U.S. Exrprets Loox ro CUBA AS SOVIET 
Nuciear Sus BASE 


President Kennedy's decision to replace 
land-based intermediate-range missiles in 
Britain, Turkey, and Italy with Polaris sub- 
marines underscores a dangerous aspect of 
the Cuban situation. 

The possibility of Russian missile sub- 
marines operating out of Cuban ports worries 
U.S. Navy and Pentagon intelligence officers. 
Such a move quickly would restore the So- 
viet firepower lost when Premier Khrushchev 
withdrew 42 missiles and more than 30 jet 
bombers from the island. 

Navy experts report that they have no 
evidence of Russian submarine operations 
in Cuban waters. They admit, however, that 
several excellent submarine bases are avall- 
able, Cuban exiles have insisted for several 
months that many of the Soviet techni- 
cians” on the island are building submarine 
facilities. They also have reported sighting 
Soviet subs, although no missile submarines 
have been claimed. 

The US. Navy is particularly concerned 
about announced Soviet plans to build “fish- 
ing bases“ in Cuba. Such a base, Navy men 
say, easily could handle submarines. 

No one in the Navy minimizes the Soviet 
undersea potential. Top priority has been 
given U.S. antisubmarine developments in 
the face of a Red fleet of between 400 and 
500 submersibles. It is the largest submarine 
force in the world and at least 250 are 
modern, snorkel craft bullt after World 
War II. 

An undisclosed number are capable of für- 
ing nuclear missiles. Most of these missile 
subs must surface before firing, but Russia 
now claims it has craft similar to the Ameri- 
can Polaris fleet ballistic missile subs that 
can fre while submerged. 

Forty to fifty Russians subs belong to 
the largest Z class. The others are Q or W 
types. The first announcement of nuclear- 
powered Red subs came last July 21. A few 
weeks ago Moscow claimed that one of its 
nuclear subs sailed under the Arctic loepack 
and surfaced at the North Pole. 

US. Intelligence reports this distribution 
of the Russian submarine force: 

Northern (Arctic)—no medium range, 110 
long range. 

Baltic Sca—50 medium range, 40 long- 
range. 

Black Sea —5 medium range, 70 longrange. 

Pacific and Par East—50 medium-range, 
60 longrange. 

This adds up to 385 operational subma- 
rines. Their distribution indicates strategic 
deployment in long-range operations. 

Aside from being able to attack Western 
sea communications, Russian subs also could, 
as the U.S. Navy has said, operate directly 
off U.S. coasts from their bases in the USSR. 

Russian bases in Cuba, of course, would 
constitute an even greater menace. 

Soviet seapower's strategic threat to the 
United States is dramatized in the Navy's 
huge antisubmarine warfare plotting room 
at Norfolk, Va. On a ginnt wall-to-wall map, 
black diamond-shaped markers indicate gob- 
Uns. That's the U.S. Navy's nickname for 
Russian subs presumed to be roaming the 
seas, 

In one recent 6-month plotting period, the 
map showed 186 separate reports of what 
may have been Soviet submarines. Appar- 
ently some of them, from their positions, 
were probing American submarine defenses, 
testing the Navy's detection and tracking 
proficiency. 

Close contacts between United States and 
Russian submarines are rare. Soviet subs, 
however, frequently are tracked by American 
undersea craft as part of realistic training 
exercises. 
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Excise Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received an interesting communica- 
tion on the subject of excise taxes. As it 
refiects the feeling of many citizens back 
home, it occurs to me that the message 
should be of value to the Members of this 
body. For that reason, and under unani- 
mous consent, I am herewith placing it 
in the RECORD: 

Excise TAXES 


The scene is your bedroom tomorrow morn- 
ing and you are still in bed. 

“Something is different,” you think as you 
stretch and look around your room, Pardon 
us, we neglected to explain, that during the 
night all the luxury items were removed from 
your room leaving you with only the necessi- 
ties. According to Webster, “luxury” is de- 
fined as “anything conducive to sumptuous 
living,” rather than a necessity. Webster 
defines a “necessity” as “something neces- 
sary, indispensable, or an imperative need.” 

We, however, categoried your luxury and 
necessity items according to Government 
standards. “What time is it?“ Don't know] 
watches and clocks are gone—luxury items. 
Turn on the radio? That's gone, too, the 
manufacturer told us that is in the luxury 
Classification. Ready to get up now? Yes, 
your beautiful robe and leather slippers are 
still here, they are not in the luxury class. 

Hadn't you better awaken your wife since 
she will have no way of knowing what time 
it is either, her watch is gone—luxury item, 
too. By the way, she is your wife, isn't she? 
Just wondered about that, neither of you 
is wearing a wedding ring—luxury items, you 
know. Yes, you can shave, we left your elec- 
tric razor and shaving soap. Sorry, no shav- 
ing lotion—luxury item. 

Ready to dress now? Hers are your under- 
wear, socks, shirt, trousers, leather belt, tie, 
handkerchief, and coat, all necessities. Cuff 
links for your shirt? Sorry, they're gone— 
luxury items, Tie clasp? Gone, too, another 
luxury item. 

Just a minute, you forgot your leather 
shoes. What happened to your money and 
your billfold? Your mony, your cards and 
anything else you had in your billfold is all 
on the top of your chest of drawers but 
your billfold—well, that is gone, luxury item. 
Your car keys? They are with your money; 
your keycase is a luxury item, too. Sorry, 
you can't put those things in your brief 
case—luxury item, you know, so we put all 
your books and papers on your desk. 

No, we can not offer any suggestion to 
help you transport these things—your 
money, cards, keys, papers and books were 
all lu luxury items and those items are 
gone. 
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Maybe your wife could offer a suggestion. 
Guess she did not hear you because she is 
so busy picking up the things she had in 
her purse. Her purse is gone, too, plastic or 
leather, it is also a luxury item. It is a 
good thing she does not have to worry about 
any cosmetics, they’re gone, too, luxury 
items. 

Hadn't you better be on your way? Yor 
have a busy day ahead of you and you have 
only the sun for a time guide. Wouldn't 
you know it? It’s a cloudy day, so now how 
are you going to gage time? (We forgot to 
tell you that we left your stainless steel 
watch band, that is not on the luxury list— 
we just took your watch, which is on the 
luxury list.) Frustrating, isn’t it? 

Tax reform, the topic up for discussion 
today? Wasn't the luxury or excise tax 
imposed on certain items during World War 
II to conserve precious metals and retard 
the purchases of these items? Watches, 
clocks, wedding rings, billfolds, purses, 
briefcases, keycases, radios, cuff links, tie 
clasps, and cosmetics are all on that luxury 
list. What do you think about this classi- 
fication, now, after the hectic morning you 
have just been through—are these items 
really and truly luxury items or are they 
necessities? 

New Frontiers. Tax reforms. Stimulate 
business. How? By contining a bill 
whose main purpose was to retard busi- 
ness. Is World War II still being fought? 
It must be, since the tax it fostered is still 
in effect. How about giving the jeweler 
a break? Are the watches, clocks, wedding 
rings and other items he sell luxuries? 
Are tallored made sults—exquisite gowns— 
specially designed furniture—custom made 
shoes and custom designed appliances— 
necessities? It the excise or luxury tax 
a fair tax or is it a discriminatory tax? 

May every tick of your watch or clock 
remind you that all the jewelers in Wiscon- 
sin are depending on you and your ability to 
differentiate between a luxury and a neces- 
sity. Give them the break they deserve— 
repeal the discriminatory, unfair, and busi- 
ness retarding excise tax. 

We are all depending on you and your fine 
sense of justice. 

Sincerely, 
VOELTZ JEWELERS, 
ERNEST AND MARIE VOELTZ, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Con shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to elther House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 
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Eulogy to Paul L. Hillsamer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 8, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I was 
deeply saddened recently by the death 
of Mr. Paul Hillsamer of Marion, Ind. 

He was not only a dear friend; he was 
also a very unusual and wonderful per- 
son—a man who was loved and respected 
by his community and by all who knew 

At his funeral, the Reverend Robert J. 
Center of the Gethsemane Episcopal 
Church of Marion delivered a eulogy to 
Paul Hillsamer that, like the man it 
honored, will not soon be forgotten. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have that eulogy printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp since it so 
beautifully and effectively expresses the 
feelings so many of us shared at the 
Passing of our good friend. 

There being no objection, the eulogy 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

It is not customary for the Episcopal 
Church to use eulogies of the dead in her 
burial rites except when the person deceased 
Was a well-known citizen of the community 
or state. There is no doubt that Paul L. 
Hilisamer, our brother departed, was such a 
Well-known and public-spirited citizen of 
Marion, and of Grant County, and of Indi- 
ana, and of the United States, and of the 
world. In addition, he was a devout Chris- 
tian layman, a former vestryman and church 
schoolteacher in this parish. 

He was a loyal Episcopalian, Anglo-Cath- 
Olic through and through, and yet he was 
broadminded in the best sense of that word. 
He kept his heart and his purse open to other 
religious traditions ranging in the ecclesias- 
tical spectrum from the Salvation Army to 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

Here lies the remains of a man who was 
of the earth earthy, a man of the sod of 
Hoosierland, a giant hulk of a man who was 
Obviously made of clay. Oh, but that clay 
housed s mighty spirit, a spirit that could 
rage and did, and a spirit that could be 
loving. tender, and compassionate beyond 
words 


The good works that he did can be counted 
only by heaven, but I personally know of 
Many of them, and I am sure that you do, 
too, He looked upon men—as the saints 
regard them—as children of God, all of them, 
the unwashed, the ignorant, the unlovable, 
the characters, the brightly sophisticated, 
the white man and the brown, yes—and this 
sometimes requires a lot of a man—even 
those on the opposite side of the political 
fence. 

This was not the kind of a man to take 
Christian piety and hide it in a precious 
box to be taken out and caressed occasion- 
ally. One of his convictions was 
that the holy falth must be made operative 
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in the marketplace, in the political arena, 
in the press, in personal relationships. He 
knew that Christians have to move from 
clean and sweet-smelling places where we 
would all prefer to be, into the stink and 
the dirt of life as it is lived by most people 
to bring the love of Christ into society. 

The things that touched him deeply could 
bring him quickly to a boiling point. But 
he knew how to repent in dust and ashes; 
he knew how to forgive a real or imagined 
insult; he had the humility to admit honest 
mistakes. 

He was a man of the people, a self-made 
man if there ever was one, one who made 
more than the best of his original circum- 
stances and environment. He did not re- 
celve an extensive formal education, with 
university training, but he read widely and 
deeply, he thought a great deal, and he had 
one of the most impressive memories I have 
ever known. He was a lover of children and 
the family. He was keenly aware of the in- 
securities and injus some children have 
to face, and he burned with a holy passion 
to overturn these things. 

This raw Hoosier, this noble man, this 
tremendous frame with the tender heart, we 
commend to the love of God and the prayers 
of the saints as we proceed to the celebra- 
tion of the requiem mass. We loved him, 
and we shall miss him. 


In Memoriam: Mrs. Edes Schlacht 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the East Side News, 
which, although entitled “In Memoriam: 
Mrs. Edes Schlacht,” is in essence a trib- 
ute to all mothers everywhere: 

In MEMORIAM: Mrs, EDES SCHLACHT (DIED 
Marcu 9, 1940) 

Mrs. Edes Schlacht was a noted East Side 
New York, charitable and welfare worker, 
wife of the late Jacob Schlacht, beloved 
mother of the (late sons and daughters— 
Israel, Leonard, Harry, Joseph, Minnie, Rose) 
East Side News Publisher and Editor Abra- 
ham Schlacht. 


Harry H. Schlacht (famed East Sider, city 
official, noted newspaperman, and writer) 
before his death wrote: 

“Mother o“ mine, we bow our heads at your 
shrine; we kneel at the altar of sacred mem- 
ories; we venerate your holy name; there is 
no tribute too great, no honor too glorious, 
to pay our mother; we are transplanted upon 
the wings of blessed memory back to our 
childhood; we recall your tender caresses, 
your loving embrace, and your sweet lullaby 
at twilight; we hear again your soft voice 
which once made our infant hearts rejoice. 
You were the keystone of the home. Your 
love was the greatest approach to divine 


love that God grants to man. Now you 
touch us only in our dreams.” 

East Side New Yorkers salute the memory 
of one of many East Side mothers (of all 
nationalities) who had contributed to the 
historical greatness of our beloved East Side, 
New York, America, 


ABE E. EISENSTEIN. 


Young Texan Among Capable Peace 
Corps Workers Serving as Teachers in 
Venezuela 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8, 1963 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the San Antonio Light recently published 
an article describing the important work 
of a young Texan, Miss Graciela Ra- 
mirez, 22, and her fellow members of 
the Peace Corps in eastern Venezuela. 

Miss Ramirez, of Brownsville, Tex., 
and her fellow workers are outstanding 
examples of the intelligence, diligence, 
and high level of capability which have 
made the Peace Corps one of our Na- 
tion's greatest diplomatic achievements. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article from the San Antonio Light of 
Sunday, March 3, captioned “Texas Girl 
Teaches English” be printed in the ap- 
pendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Texas GML TEACHES ENGLISH 

Cumana, VENEZUELA —Graciela Ramirez, 
22, of Brownsville, is 1 of 12 Peace Corps 
volunteers teaching English in the high 
schools of eastern Venezuela. 

The Venezuelan Government has, within 
the past 3 years, launched a vigorous cam- 
paign to wipe out Illiteracy as well as to 
raise the level of instruction in the country's 
rapidly expanding school system. (The pop- 
ulation of Venezuela is growing faster than 
any other on the continent.) 

English has been made a compulsory sub- 
ject for high schoo] students. The demand 
for skilled teachers in the language has far 
outstripped the supply. With the coming of 
the volunteers the shortage has been some- 
what lessened and some schools have been 
able to send their own staf members away 
for advanced study. 

Gracie, who graduated from San Antonio's 
Our Lady of the Lake College in 1962, lives 
with two other volunteers in this coastal city 
of 80,000 people, the oldest Spanish settle- 
ment in South America. The other teachers 
in the project are scattered in six nearby 
towns. 

Gracie and her two roommates, Ruth Huse- 
man of Cincinnati, Ohio, and Gretchen Ott of 
Logan, Utah, share a scantily furnished 
house in the center of town with a stray 
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dog which they have befriended. They 
began their teaching assignments last Sep- 
Gracie is the daughter of Mr. and 


Mrs. Gilbert W. Ramirez of Brownsville: 


Shall We Write Of Rural America? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
the March issue of the Progressive Farm- 
er there appears a very thoughtful 
editorial by Mr. Alexander Nunn deal- 
ing with the serious effects to the Ameri- 
can way of life caused by the transition 
of this country from a rural to an urban 
civilization. Mr, Nunn points up very 
forcefully the dangers inherent in this 
change. He makes reference to the fact 
that— 

Over and over nations that are now but a 
memory started down the road to ruin when 
they forgot or “wrote off” their rural people. 


Oliver Goldsmith in his poem “The 

Village” mourns the demo- 

graphic consequences of the industrial 

revolution in 18th century England: 

Princes and Lords may flourish, or may fade; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has 
made; 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride 

When once destroyed, can never be sup- 
plied. 


I call Mr. Nunn's editorial to the 
studied attention of the Members of the 
House: 

SHALL We Werre Orr RURAL AMERICA? 

(By Alexander Nunn) 


As America becomes more and more an 
urban nation, there are some things we 
simply cannot afford to forget. Over and 
over nations that are now but a memory 
started down the road to ruin when they 
forgot or “wrote off” their rural people. 
While there is still time, we had better take 
stock of basic values a rural America has 
brought us, 

1, If America chooses to write off Its rural 
areas, it is likely to be writing off much that 
we consider essential to democracy, Our 
country was built on a rural society. The 
men who wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and drafted the Constitution were 
largely men with rural backgrounds and 
rural convictions. They established a sys- 
tem of checks and balances which it seems 
to me today many of our urban dwellers are 
willing to see wiped out. 

Throughout history, there has been among 
all rural peoples a respect for law and order 
and for basic human dignity. The rural 
dweller knows that you cannot put the cart 
before the horse. There's only one way to 
grow: “First the blade, then the ear, then 
the full corn in the ear.” 

2. If America writes off its rural areas, it 
will be tending to write off basic moral 
values. Of course, rural areas have very real 
problems in morals, in activities of teen- 
agers, and in other basic social issues. Noth- 
ing is clearer from history, however, than 
that as society becomes more urban and 
more crowded into smaller areas, family ties 
become looser, moral values decay, and cor- 
ruption in high and low places become more 
pronounced. 
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As much as I fear communism, I don't 
fear communism from without nearly as 
much as I do the decay within us that will 
permit communism to take hold in this 
country. As George Meredith said in Mod- 
ern Love": 

“In tragic life, God wot, 

No villain need be! Passions spin the plot: 

We are betrayed by what is false within.” 

If we wipe out our rural areas, we are going 
to destroy the last great bulwark in the coun- 
try against communism. 

3. Rural people and the dwellers in our 
villages, towns, and small cities haye a much 
stronger pride in and a fiercer love for land 
and home and country than people packed 
together into large metropolitan areas. 
Throughout history the great fighting armies 
have come from the landed citizens. It was 
true in the days of the Roman Republic, 
and earlier of Greece. It was true of Eng- 
land in her centuries of climbing to world 
leadership.. It was true of the men who 
fought the Civil War, on both sides. As we 
go from an imaginative and creative society, 
which usually is rural or nomadic, to an 
acquisitive and money-minded society, with 
heavily concentrated populations, fewer are 
willing to either live for or die for principles. 

4. To destroy rural America as we have 
known it would destroy for the American 
people the best source of nutritious and 
varied foods of the greatest abundance and 
at the lowest cost ever known in terms of 
hours of work. I don’t believe that any fac- 
tory-ized or industrialized farming system 
would long produce food at the low-cost 
level that the American people now get it. 
It still amazes me that when America, the 
most powerful nation history has ever known, 
has been built on this strongest and sound- 
est agriculture any civilization has ever 
known, there are those who continue to 
damn and abuse farm people. 

5. For a number of years one of my young 
associates and I have been studying rather 
carefully the primary sources of top na- 
tional leadership. Over and over we find that 
the people who have stood out have come 
either from the open country, the villages 
and towns, or our rural-minded citles. 

America must find an alternative source 
for the type of leadership we are talking 
about if it is to survive. With our propor- 
tion of rural people becoming smaller and 
smaller, we cannot expect them to supply 
the high percentage of total leadership they 
have been doing. 

6, What, then, of the future? There are 
some rather interesting straws in the wind. 
At Lake Wales, Fla, at the famous Bok 
Tower, there is a plaque on which these 
words of John Burroughs appear: “I come 
here to find myself. It's so easy to get lost 
in the world.” 

The New York Times magazine of May 20, 
1962, featured a story about America’s ploneer 
era (1608-1890) entitled “They Lived the 
American Dream.” The author paid special 
tribute to ploneer qualities and virtues that 
bullt America and then concluded; “We still 
haven't found anything to take thelr place.” 

Nothing will help us more to meet these 
basic issues of survival than that we are 
awakening to our weaknesses and dangers. 
I believe America still has the brains and the 
will to protect and improve its future. Out 
of our suburban developments may come 
some of the answers to our problems of 
morals and leadership. More factories in the 
open country and in our smaller communi- 
ties is certainly one key answer, We must 
stop this movement of farm and rural peo- 
ple into our crowded cities. As a nation 
wo have been gradually, if much too slowly, 
awakening to the basic contributions of our 
farmers. Most of all, we are recognizing that 
we need a moral and a religious awakening. 


Finally, let me quote D. W. Brogan, Brit- 
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ish historian and political scientist, who has 
never in my observation shown any strong 
favortism for America. He said not too long 
ago, after summarizing all our good and bad 
traits: 

“In material, moral, and ‘intellectual re- 
sources, the United States is richer than 
any other society has ever been. It still is 
‘the last, best hope of earth.“ 


Nation’s Oldest Newspaper Publisher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORCIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8, 1963 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, last 
Wednesday, Mr. E. L. Turner, publisher 
of the Valdosta, Ga., Daily Times, cele- 
brated his 100th birthday. Mr. Turner 
is the oldest daily newspaper publisher 
in the United States, and all Georgia is 
proud of him on this occasion. He is a 
great newspaperman and a good citizen. 

There is a lesson for all of us in the 
philosophy of Mr. Turner. He has never 
retired, believing that those who stop 
working get old faster than those who 
remain active. The Atlanta Journal 
joined the rest of Georgia in paying trib- 
ute, in a news article and editorial, to 
the venerable Mr. Turner. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article and the editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no obligation, the article 
and the editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

AIN'T No Account LATELY, PUBLISHER 

GRUMBLES AT 100 
(By Remer Tyson) 

Vauposta, GA., March 6.— 1 ain't been no 
account for 2 months,” grumbled E, L. Tur- 
ner, the oldest daily newspaper publisher in 
the country, who Wednesday marks his 100th 
birthday. 

Turner, publisher of the Valdosta Daily 
Times, was lamenting a recent 2-week stay in 
the hospital, He is recuperating at home 
from an internal disorder, 

The hospital encountered a major prob- 
lem and eventually relatives had to station 
an attendant in Turner's room to solve it. 

The nearly 100 year old but still peppery 
patient kept hopping out of the hospital bed 
every time backs were turned. 

This wasn't his fist trip to the hospital. 
His tonsils were removed at age 87. 

How does he expect to spend the next 100 
years? 

“TIl let them take care of themselves,“ 
Turner sparred. 

Until his recent illness, the publisher went 
almost dally to his newspaper office—except 
when he was vacationing in Miami. 

He intends to return to his office when he 
builds up more strength and the weather 
improves, 

Beside his long life, involved from birth in 
the ne business, Turner's trademark 
is his dry humor, 

Since he began nearing the century mark, 
he is always asked how it feels to be 98, 99 
or, as Wednesday, 100, 

Turner has a stock reply: 
If I weren't, I'd be dead.“ 

A favorite story about the elderly pub- 
lisher concerns a frustrated linotype operator 
who was being switched from one job to 


“Damn good. 
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another when manpower was scarce during 
World War II. 

The operator declared he intended to quit 
his job as the publisher walked by. 

“Sit down, son,” Turner remarked. “If 
things don’t get better in 2 weeks I'll go with 
you.” 

Born the son of a weekly newspaper owner 
tn Nashville, Ga., Turner worked as a printer 
in Hawkinsville and Thomasville before 
taking a $40-a-month job in 1889 with the 
South Georgia Times, published twice weekly 
in Valdosta. 

He had became general manager of the pa- 
per by October 1905, at the time of one of 
south Georgia's most sensational murder 
trials, 

Because of intense interest in the trial, 
Turner and Editor C. C. Brantley turned the 
newspaper into a daily. It has been a daily 
since even though the board of directors 
was never consulted about the venture. 
Turner says he and the editor were never 
reprimanded for thelr unauthorized action. 

J. G. Rawlings and a Negro, Alf Moore, were 
convicted of murdering two small children 
near Valdosta during the trial that spawned 
the daily newspaper. 

Turner has ben heard to relate he went by 
the jail to talk with Rawlings on the day of 
the hanging and received a personal invita- 
tion to the event that afternoon. 

“But I couldn’t go,” Turner commented. 
“I went out and got a slug of liquor and 
went home.” 

The venerable publisher is slight of build, 
about 5-6 in height, and his mustache and 
hair have turned shining white. 

He complains about not being able to see 
well, but usually rends several newspapers 
each day with the aid of silver-rimmed spec- 
tacles. He sometimes wears a makeshift eye- 
shade—a green-colored baseball cap with top 
cut out. 

Turner takes pleasure in rocking, chewing 


the 100-year-old publisher’s honor Wednes- 
day at the Valdosta Country Club. About 
150 friends and relatives from throughout 
the South have accepted invitations. 


Mr, TURNER'S CENTENNIAL 


A lot of birthdays will be celebrated this 
week. And one of the most interesting will 
be here in Georgia. 

Wednesday is the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of E. L. Turner, publisher of the 
Valdosta Times. 

Mr. Turner was born during the Civil War 
and grew up in his father's newspaper shop 
in Alapaha. After more apprenticeship in 
Hawkinsville and Thomasville he came to 
Valdosta. 

In 1905 he decided both the Times and the 
town had a future and went daily. He was 
right and has been granted many years to 
enjoy and profit by that decision. 

Five years ago, on his 95th birthday, he 
made what he said was his first speech. He 
reported that he believed retirement aged a 
Man and that those who quit at 65 were 
making a mistake. Time proved him right 
again, at least in this case. 

Ten years ago, Turner Rockwell, the editor 
of the Valdosta Times, reported that at 90 
Mr. Turner was the oldest active publisher 
in the country. 

Five years ago Mr. Rockwell said the title 
could no longer be disputed as nobody had 
caught up with him since. 

This year we congratulate Mr. Turner on 
further outdistancing any competitors and 
extend the best wishes and congratulations 
of the Journal on this notable occasion. 
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Objections to Federal Income Tax Re- 
duction and Reform Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD V. LONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Belle (Mo.) Banner, in a re- 
cent editorial, makes some thought- 
provoking comments regarding certain 
of the broad objections that are being 
heard about the Federal income tax re- 
duction and reform questions that have 
already become central issues in the 88th 
Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial, ‘The Money Has To Go Some- 
where,” be printed in the Appendix of 
today’s CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. It is 
my opinion that the appraisal the editor 
makes of the fundamental issues that 
are involved is well worth the considera- 
tion of all our colleagues in the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, for 
each of us must answer the question, “Is 
the Government profiting by penalizing 
initiative?” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Money Has To Go SOMEWHERE 

Some curious arguments are being used to 
block the prospect of a reduction of the 
Federal income tax this year. 

One reaction to the Treasurys’ proposals 
is that the amounts of tax savings to any 
one person or family will be so small that 
no one will be impelled to make any marked 
change in his buying habits. 

That may be just as well. For what the 
United States wants is not a spending spree, 
by individuals any more than by the Govern- 
ment, but rather a measured increase in 
purchasing power made up of driblets of 
small savings to millions of taxpayers. 

If many of these savings are used to pay 
off old debts or are salted away in savings 
accounts, does that mean the tax cut has 
had no effect? On the contrary, it would 
mean the reduction at low-income levels was 
serving some of the purpose sought by high- 
bracket reduction. The finance companies 
would lend to new borrowers or the savings 
banks would buy school or highway bonds 
and new capital would be provided. 

But at the other end of the tax scale a 
great deal of grumbling is heard because 
some of the saving from reduction 
of extremely high rates may be offset by re- 
forms—which Congress on the other hand 
may not approve. 

A balk on this score might limit the ex- 
tent of the percentage cuts. But it does not 
follow that investigators who have been walt- 
ing for an incentive should reject the half- 
loaf in favor of no bread. The Nation seems 
just a little in danger of penalizing itself by 
the attitude of a small boy who for a moment 
would like to call off Christmas when he 
learns he is getting a winter jacket instead 
of a bicycle. 

The basic question is whether the money 
that is being collected by wartime, high-rate 
income taxes is going to continue to go 
into the Government coffers or whether some 
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of it is going to be left where it will be 
spent in what economists call the private 
rather than the public sector. 

Of course, the Government needs money 
to pay off the public debt. But is it going 
to get more by punitive rates or by rates 
that encourage business activity? A mer- 
chant may want to pay off his mortgage 
faster. But will he do so by keeping his 
prices at levels that drive people away from 
his store? Is the Government profiting by 
penalizing initiative? 


Oil Dumping Harms U.S. Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8, 1963 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Oil Dumping Harms U.S. 
Economy,” written by Henry J. Taylor, 
and published in the Baltimore News- 
Post of March 1, 1963. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Om. Dumpine Harms U.S. Economy 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Victory in the West primary 
started John F. Kennedy on his speed run 
for the Presidency. He swung hard at min- 
ers’ unemployment in prescribing for the 
Nation's unemployment as a whole. This 
swept the day. 

But today John L. Lewis“ United Mine 
Workers, and associated interests, bristle 
with outraged voices that echo and clang 
into coal-conscious Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Colorado, 
Alabama, Arkansas and Kentucky. 

The National Coal Policy Conference, rep- 
resenting not only the union but all major 
coal producers throughout the country, more 
than 30 coal-carrying railroads, many elec- 
tric utilities, mine ma makers, etc., 
have notified Mr. Kennedy that the New 
Frontier residual oil policy is a complete 
reversal of everything said and promised. 
Will Congress supply the correction? 

Residual ofl is a leftover product from re- 
fining. A domestic supply arises. But it 
is also dumped here in enormous quantities 
from Saudi Arabia, Venezuela, etc., at what- 
ever price any market anywhere will bear. 
And this freezes out other fuels and fuel- 
making jobs like a d glacier's creep- 
ing ice that hardens as it spreads. 

The National Coal Policy Conference calls 
the damage under New Frontier policies 
much more severe than ever in the past. For 
the administration in 2 years has ordered 
three increases in import quotas for this 
foreign-produced waste oil. 

The allowable was upped from 154 million 
barrels when Mr. Kennedy took office to 
191.8 million today, including a 6.5-million 
barrel increase in February, which touched 
off the current fireworks. 

Every increased million barrels dumped 
here displaces about 250,000 tons of coal. 
And every million tons of coal thus displaced 
costs the jobs of about 400 miners. The 
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191.8 million barrels now involved defines 
the dimensions of that effect. 

The mine price of coal has been reduced 
by about 45 cents a ton since 1948—an 
achievement probably unique in our na- 
tion’s cost history of the past 15 years of 
inflation and price increases. 

But Venezuela, as only one example, now 
dumps residual oil into New York-New Eng- 
land terminals at $2 per barrel, or less. 
Shippers are required to pay only 5 cents 
a barrel duty. Anything they get for this 
waste is “found money! thereby aggra- 
vating our balance-of-payments and gold 
problems, 

The National Coal Policy Conference in- 
sists that it should be obvious to the White 
House that coal miners simply cannot com- 
pete with such predatory competition. 

Spokesmen cite Mr. Kennedy's West Vir- 
ginla promise: “Economic progress at home 
is still the first requirement for economic 
strength abroad. We will not turn our backs 
upon workers and their families undergoing 
the hardships of unemployment.” 

Now, economic—and all other—problems 
are always easier controlled in campaign 

and professors’ textbooks than in 
real life. This often makes the ultimate 
performance as unsuitable as a tuna fish in 
a trumpet. In this case the White House 
now explains its residual import increase 
policy as “in the interest of free trade.” 

I asked miners’ hero John L. Lewis, a man 
who certainly knows the score, for his views. 
He answered me with the look of a giant 
Indian peeling with war paint. 

“Industrial coal can compete well with 
oll,” Lewis said, “but since when is ‘dump- 
ing’ called free trade? It's plain crazy to 
increase and encourage it. This isn’t free 
trade. It's stupidity; and it’s economic 
murder.” 

Coal miners and railroad workers through- 
out our country, and the thousands of other 
businessmen and taxpaying citizens whose 
livelihood depends on King Coal, one of 
America's greatest commodities, aren't very 
good at just waiting, waiting. 

The administration's 37 million barrel in- 
crease in foreign waste oil allowable is equi- 
valent to about 9% million tons of coal. 
It representa jobs to thousands of miners 
(alone) in 1961 and 1962 and even a greater 
displacement this year. 

Where in this policy is the throb and sob 
of our Nation's unemployed? Are our un- 
employed merely to sit still like a patient 
asked to say “Ahhhh?” Not if the vast, 
diversified assembly in the National Coal 
Policy Conference can heip it. 


My Friend—Lew Deschler 
SPEECH 


HON. JOE M. KILGORE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr, Speaker, it is 
truly gratifying to praise the accom- 
plishments of a selfless man. It doubles 
that satisfaction when the man who 
descrves and gets that praise is my 
friend. I add my voice to that of many 
others when I give just recognition to 
the more than 35 years of understanding 
service rendered to the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Lew Deschler. 

Before I speak for anyone else, I first 
speak for myself. When I was new here, 
Lew personally helped me to avoid leg- 
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islative mistakes. He increases my effi- 
ciency as the Representative of the 
people who send me here. 

What Lew Deschler does for me, he 
does for evey Member of the House who 
seeks his counsel. 

This same patience and sagacity lubri- 
cate the parliamentary wheels of the full 
legislative body. As the years accumu- 
late, as the influence of legislation en- 
acted here increases around the world, 
as emerging nations struggle to form 
parliamentary systems of their own and 
emulate one already functioning, who 
but the probing historians of future years 
can fathom the impact this one quiet, 
knowledgeable man may have had on the 
history of his fellow men? 

To paraphrase a verse from a New 
Testament parable, “Well done, thou 
good and faithful public servant.” 


Tribute Paid to the “New City of Boston” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 24 the Boston Globe paid tribute 
to the “new city of Boston” in a special 
32-page supplement. Progress in urban 
renewal, commercial development, edu- 
cational expansion, and architectural 
experiment is graphically and dramati- 
cally portrayed in these pages. As the 
Globe points out, Boston is a self-made 
city. I would particularly like to call at- 
tention to the fine statements contained 
in this supplement by the mayor of the 
city of Boston, John F. Collins, the 
chairman of the Boston Redevelopment 
Authority, the Right Reverend Francis 
J. Lally, and the publisher of the Bos- 
ton Globe, Mr. Davis Taylor. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
these letter in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY Mayor JOHN F, COLLINS 

This is a decade of change and growth for 
Boston. Even more, it is a decade of de- 
cision and dedication. We are striving to 
create a truly “new Boston,” one which will 
be worthy of our proud traditions, 

The task we have set for ourselves is not 
an easy one. Boston has felt the full impact 
these past years of the spread of blight. I 
am confident, however, that with hard work 
and perserverence, we will succeed as succeed 
we must. 

What will Boston be like in 1975? That Is 
the question, this admirable report seeks to 
answer, I suggest there are four broad goals 
which we should seek to attain in the years 
ahead. 

A renewed and vigorous downtown: Down- 
town Boston is the very heart of the city, 
indeed of the entire metropolitan area. Yet 
its decline and obsolescence are visible to all. 
With the government center project, now 
ready to start construction, together with 
our efforts to renew the waterfront and the 
central business district, Downtown Boston 
shall regain its once-proud position in our 
economic and cultural life. The Prudential 
Center, too, Is a dramatic symbol of our in- 
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creasingly healthy economic climate and 
prosperity. 

Better neighborhoods: Our goal ls to stop 
the spread of slums and make our older 
neighborhoods attractive, safe, and pleasant 
places to live and raise a family, In this 
planning process—planning with people in 
the fullest sense of the word—the emphasis 
will be on conservation and rehabilitation 
rather than demolition. 

Improved educational opportunities: Our 
schools can be the best guarantee for future 
strength in the neighborhoods of Boston, 
Too. many of our schools today are old and 
obsolete. We must rebuild our school plant 
as one part of a vast effort to improve edu- 
cational opportunities. 

Cultural and institutional strength: Bos- 
ton is in fact a City of Ideas.” We are the 
home of nearly countless educational, medi- 
cal, and cultural institutions, They are a 
familiar and well loved part of Boston. Our 
goal is to encourage the arts of learning and 
healing to be worthy in all respects of 
Boston's tradition for excellence and for 
beauty. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun F. CoLLINS, 
Mayor. 


REBUILDING WITH IMAGINATION 


Can Boston really rebuild itself with 
imagination and beauty? 

Will the older neighborhoods of Boston— 
South End, Washington Park, Charlestown, 
and others—come back into their own as at- 
tractive and desirable neighborhoods in 
which to live and raise a family? 

Can we renew our waterfront, Boston's 
window of the world, as a vital part of the 
city? And will downtown Boston regain its 
leading role in the metropolitan economy? 

Is there a solution to the transportation 
mess which threatens to strangle the city? 

Can Boston, in short, find the ways and 
means as well as the self-confidence to re- 
new itself? 

These are some of the questions being 
asked today. Their answer will govern Bos- 
ton's future, 

The Boston development program is dedi- 
cated to finding a comprehensive solution 
to these vital problems. We cannot and 
should not make little plans—we need to be 
bold as well as prudent. 

I believe our program for the “New Boston” 
meets these tests, but there is much that 
needs to be done, 

Our program is guided by four key prin- 
ciples: 

Leadership from city hall. No city can re- 
new itself without bold and effective leadcr- 
ship from city hall. There is too much at 
stake for timidity and buck passing. Bos- 
ton is fortunate in having in Mayor Collins 
a mayor with both vision and courage, 

Active citizen participation: We helieve 
that the residents of Boston's neighborhoods 
should have an important voice in their own 
future. This the the essence of planning 
with people and it is a cornerstone of our 
program. ; 

Coordinated administration: Urban re- 
newal regrettably is complex. It requires 
careful meshing of local plans with Feceral 
and State assistance and long-term capltal 
programing. We cannot afford to rebuild 
Boston without substantial and continulng 
Federal aid and indecd this is only Just since 
citles are such a large source of Federal tax 
revenue, Boston is burdened with a be- 
wildering government structure that en- 
courages divided responsibility. Our pro- 
gram is built on coordinated administration 
under the mayor's leadership. 

A concern for beauty: Boston has a dc- 
served reputation for beauty. It is entirely 
possible to rebuild our city in an unattract- 
ive and unimaginative way. It is also pos- 
sible to provide for the best in design quality 
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not only in new construction, but also in the 
restoration of existing neighborhoods, The 
latter is ur goal, and I believe in the Govern- 
ment center complex we will achieve an out- 
standing architectural complex worthy of the 
best in Boston. 

I believe that with continued citizen sup- 
port Boston can indeed rebuild itself. This 
report shows the what and the where of our 
efforts. 

EDWARD J. LOGUE. 
THE CRUCIAL YEARS 

(By the Right Reverend Francis J. Lally) 

The Boston Redevelopment Authority 
looks to the future of Boston with hope 
and optimism. We believe that the next 
few years can well be crucial in Boston's 
efforts to renew itself. 

We are confident of the future because it 
is, after all, to be determined by the efforts, 
imagination, and enthusiasm of the citizens 
of our city. Without your support we could 
not have begun this task; without your con- 
tinued determination and your willingness 
to participate actively, we cannot hope to 
reach our goals. 

The work of the Boston Redevelopment Au- 
thority divides itself into several phases. 

First, we must try to create a plan for each 
neighborhood and section of the city. Such 
plans must try to preserve the best that 
now exists and make room for attractive new 
housing and other improvements. In each 
residential neighborhood we seek to plan in 
active cooperation with the residents of the 
neighborhood itself. 

Second, we must obtain the necessary 
citizen and legislative support to adopt and 
carry out the plan. In this respect, we look 
not only to the Federal Government but also 
to the Boston City Council and other Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Third, we must carefully provide for the 
necessary acquisition of bulldings and the 
rehousing of families. We are making every 
effort to be just and humane—our goal is 
not only to minimize relocation, but even 
there to help insure families find better 
housing at reasonable prices. 

Fourth, it is our task to provide the sites 
for new construction largely by private en- 
terprise. In the coming year, we look for 
the construction of several hundred mod- 
erate cost, private housing units as well as 
construction of the Government Center com- 
plex and other buildings. 

A city, above all else, exists for the people 
who live, work, and visit there. Boston has 
been famous throughout the world as a city 
Which people loved and cherished. Our goal 
is to keep Boston that way. 


A Crry Renews Irs Yours 


Where people of courage and vision came 
in small, sturdy sailing ships, over wide seas, 
337 years ago, to start the America we know 
today, where now a 52-story building, beyond 
their wildest dreams, grows in a city that 
sheltered the settlers in tiny frame houses, 
fashioned in the sawpits, where young and 
Old, from all parts of our far land, make the 
Most moving of all historic pilgrimages to 
see where America got its go, where the 
builders of modern America now come 

To get ideas from the fertile brains of men 
in our laboratories, at our drawing boards, 
behind desks in our counting rooms, behind 
machines that require men of skills; 

To get money from men of sound foresight 
who, over the generations, have furnished 
the capital for the expansion of the greatest 
industrial nation in the world; 

To see men of science and medicine whose 
Wise and prudent research has made the city 
the medical and scientific capital of the 
country; 

To read newspapers, more of them than in 
Any large city in the country, of many com- 
Plexions and all of good character; 
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To find colleges and schools for the on- 
coming generation, interpreting a. civiliza- 


A city not conten$:to tive on its proud 


past; 

J a Tike k SOUS WHickl AAS 
its old home—to keep its character and 
warmth—and to add all the comfort and 
convenience available to Americans of today, 

A city that has full new branches on its 
old roots; 

A city that has the courage to rebuild its 
business, its highways, its neighborhoods 
a new city to work and live in; 

A city now in the midst of a remaking 
that will be the wonder of generations to 
come—a new hub in the wheel of modern 
plants and beautiful communities all but en- 
circling the city; 

A city that is shaping its own destiny— 
making its dreams of greatness come true, 

A city with men and women equal to the 
challenge of such brave venture—with the 
fortitude to see the thing through, 

A new-old city in which the Globe is 
proud to play its part and happy to con- 
tribute this brief biography of the Boston of 
tomorrow. 

Other public and private bullding projects 
than those touched on are underway 
throughout the city. 

They include the 32-acre New York streets 
project in the South End. Clearance work 
will soon get underway in Castle Square 
where new housing and commercial! develop- 
ments are expected. 

There's a proposal for 400 housing units 
for Mattapan, and a 10-story apartment 
building off North Harvard Street, Allston, 

Davis TAYLOR. 


The Administration’s Tax Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, re- 
cently in the Washington Post there was 
a column by Rosco Drummond entitled 
“On Cutting Taxes: The Consensus is 
Favorable.” 

I bring this article to the attention of 
Senators because I feel that in it Mr. 
Drummond succeeded in interestingly 
and succinctly evaluating the tax pro- 
posal and the controversy surrounding 
it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Mr. Drummond's article 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

On Currine Taxes: THE CONSENSUS Is 

FAVORABLE 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The way the President's tax program has 
been battered and buffeted, you'd think 
everybody was against it and that its pros- 
pects for passing were diminishing. 

The opposite is nearer the truth. The 
controversy. which the bill has evoked, 
appears larger than it really is, and the con- 
sensus for tax reduction now is far greater 
than it appears. 

Some people do not like particular parts of 
the tax program. That is understandable; 
its provisions are subject to considerable 
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change by Congress, But these differences 
over exactly how the tax cut should be carried 
out should not be allowed to blur the fact 
that there is today a nationwide coalition 
of opinion, embracing the business com- 
munity, labor leaders, and professional 
economists, that tax reduction has been de- 
layed far too long, that it will help the 
economy and that now is the time to act. 

President Kennedy has improved the pros- 
pects of his proposed tax cut by what he said 
to the American Bankers Association sym- 
posium on economic growth in Washington 
this week. He not only made an unusually 
effective plea for his bill, but more important 
he stated that he will not clutter and be- 
cloud the urgent Issue of tax reduction with 
tax reform, which is far more controversial 
and will take more time to work out. 

I am convinced that the administration's 
tax objective is prudent and basically con- 
servative, It rests on sound economics and 
proposed a sound solution, 

The central fact is that for more than a 
decade the growth of the American economy 
has been held back by the drag of excessively 
high tax rates. This repressive tax burden 
has been carried over from World War II 
and the early postwar years when the tax 
level was raised still higher to fight inflation. 

Inflation is in check; unforutnately, so 
is the economy. Now we need to liberate 
the economy for faster 

Business Week magazine, no spokesman 
for the New Frontier, submits that the Presi- 
dent's “analysis of the Nation's chief 

problem and the proposed solution 
make excellent sense.” 

It makes sense because the proposed tax 
cut draws on the experience of industrial 
nations that have the best postwar record 
of economic preeminently West 
Germany and Japan. The lessons their ex- 
perience teaches are these: 

The higher rate of economic growth in 
Germany and Japan has in very large part 
resulted from higher rate of investment in 
new plants, modern equipment, and new 
products. 

This higher rate of investment was made 
possible because the German and Japanese 
tax systems encouraged the accumulation of 
risk capital. 

The purpose of the tax cut the President 
has put before Congress is to help free the 
economy from two inadequacies—insufficient 
investment by business and insufficient de- 
mand by consumers. 

It seems to me the President has made 
a sound decision In giving tax reduction 
the highest priority and in not confusing the 
issue by insisting on tax reform simultane- 
ously. 

It is true that the te effect of 
the tax cut will increase the Federal deficit. 
But the consequence of the Eisenhower tax 
cut was to increase revenue and cut the 
deficit. The overriding consideration is the 
need to free the economy from the drag 
of intolerable tax rates. It should be done 
despite an immediate deficit. 

A major tax cut is no panacea for every- 
thing that alls us, but it is a right 
beginning. 


Lew Deschler 


SPEECH 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, it is a real 
privilege to join in this well-deserved 
tribute to our distinguished Parliatnaen- 
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tarian, Lewis Deschler. His vast knowl- 
edge, unbelievable memory and alert 
mind have won him top recognition in 
his chosen field and every Member of 
the House will attest to the fair and 
impartial manner in which this out- 
standing capability is exercised. His 
ready smile is sincere and warm. His 
huge frame commands attention upon 
first meeting, but association soon dem- 
onstrates he possesses a heart and spirit 
of equal size. 

Lew Deschler has seen history made 
during some of the most stirring periods 
of our Nation. His role, though great, 
has been little known, largely due to his 
quiet and assuming manner, but those 
who have glimpsed him in action know 
how effective are his rapid fire responses 
as he counsels and advises. The tribute 
of the Speaker gives special validity to 
this attribute. It is my hope that Lew 
Deschler will continue to discharge his 
important service to our Nation for years 
to come. We congratulate him on his 
birthday and extend every good wish. 


Federation of Protestant Welfare 
8 Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
indeed an extreme pleasure for me to 
call to the attention of the Members of 
Congress an address delivered by the 

hed mayor of the city of New 

York, the Honorable Robert F. Wagner, 

before the Federation of Protestant Wel- 

fare Agencies on February 26, 1963. 
The city of New York is proud of the 

record of its fine commissioner of wel- 

fare, the Honorable James R. Dumpson, 
who so ably presides over the city’s de- 
partment of welfare. 

The mayor forcefully reminds us that 
we have, in effect, completed the circle 
insofar ‘as philanthropy and welfare are 
concerned, Private philanthropy grad- 
ually gave way to public welfare and now 
financial stress has caused the munici- 
palities to again look to the community 
for assistance in meeting the needs and 
services of the community. 

The address follows: 

RerMarks OF Mayor RODERT F. WAGNER AT THE 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FEDERATION OF 
PROTESTANT WELFARE ACENCIES, FEBRUARY 
26, 1963 
I am glad to be at this gathering sponsored 

by the Federation of Protestant Social Wel- 

fare Agencies. I consider this organization 
to be one of the finest in the field. It is an 
outstanding illustration of what might be 
called—in scciological terminology—positive 
volunteerism; or to put it in plain English, 
it is a major social force doing many good 
works, supported by the concerted will 
of a great number of private individuais 
acting through their voluntary organizations, 

This federation has consistently supported 

and encouraged the Government in the dis- 

charge of Its responsibilities, without seeking 
to evade or unload any part of its own. 
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I salute the fine attitude of this organi- 
vation, I have long known it, respected 
it, and appreciated the good works it has 
performed and the leadership it has pro- 
vided in the social work field. And not so 
incidentally, the praises of the federation are 
persistently sung to me by our eminent 
commissioner of welfare, Jim Dumpson. 

It has been widely noted by forelgn ob- 
servers, beginning with the Frenchman, 
Alexis de Tocqueville, 125 years ago, that 
one of the pecullar things about Americans 
is—and always has been—their penchant for 
forming and joining voluntary organizations, 
clubs, lodges, and associations of every kind 
to achieve their personal, social, or political 
purposes. No question about lt, we Ameri- 
cans are joiners by habit and inclination. 

We Americans look to our voluntary or- 
ganizations to do what needs to be done 
even before we look to government. And 
when we think of government, our first in- 
clination is to depend on—and complain to— 
local government. This, too, is an American 
characteristic. It reflects our history. 

It refiects our belief in democracy and, 
above all, our unlimited faith in our own 


powers. 

In 1932, at practically the peak of the de- 
pression, with 16 million unemployed, all 
State and local governments in the entire 
Nation spent a combined total of $444 mil. 
lion on public welfare. Even that figure 
was three times the amount spent in 1927. 
But in 1960, State and local governments 
spent $4,250 million on public welfare—an 
increase of 1,000 percent over 1932. 

Once upon a time, of course, private ex- 
penditures for public welfare—it was called 
philanthropy in those days—were much 
greater than public expenditures. Today, 
the balance has completely shifted. Thirty 
years ago, public welfare was conceived 
largely in terms of caring for the hungry, 
meeting the emergency needs of the jobless 
and the destitute, and providing a modicum 
of care for needy children, needy aged, and 
the needy sick. In rough outline, that was 
about the size of it. 

By today there has been an explosive ex- 
pansion of services, along with an explosive 
change in our public welfare concepts. By 
now, public welfare has been institution- 
alized. The idea of it and the necessity of 
it have been generally agreed to, Indeed, 
the foundations and premises of public wel- 
fare are only rarely attacked, This is to the 
good—except for one thing. Some of these 
premises are not being as closely inspected 
by analytical and sympathetic minds as per- 
haps they should be. 

In fact, the city’s social and human prob- 
lems are growing beneath our eyes and under 
our hands. Today, we are discovering that 
we have in our midst a group of people who 
might be called the “permanently” poor. It 
is an unpleasant fact, but it is a fact that 
we have third generation welfare families in 
New York City. Many of them are 30 
psychologically disadvantaged, bruised and 
frustrated by their attempts to climb the 
walls of the well, that they have rosigned 
themselves to life at its bottom, as did their 
parents—and in some cases, their grand- 
parents. 

All 1-day-old babies in New York City 
theoretically have the same potential for 
fulfillment and happiness. Yet it Is a sad 
fact that something immediately divides 
many of these children into pigeonholes 
marked “probable success” and “probable 
failure” before they finish grammar school. 
In the Bedford-Stuyvesant area, for exam- 
ple, we have found that some children are 
already two grades behind by the time they 
get to the fifth grade. And in seven of 
the city high schools with predominantly 
nonwhite student bodies, we have found 
that the percentage of dropouts by gradu- 
ation time runs from 33 to 66 percent. That 
simply means that as many as three out of 
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five entering students drop out before they 
get their high school diplomas. 

As James B. Conant has pointed out, this 
ls social dynamite. But it is also economic 
disaster for New York City; here in this city, 
by the end of this decade, we foresee a 20- 
percent increase in professional and techni- 
cal manpower needs, along with a 19-percent 
decrease in manual and unskilled jobs. We 
will need more skilled workers. More and 
more of the unskilled will fall into the 
pool of the jobless, the aimless, the hopeless. 

We must do whatever we can, whatever is 
necessary, to end this perpetuation of pov- 
erty. And this ts just one problem out of 
many that have become apparent in the 
light of 1963. 

Of course, I could cite our welfare depart- 
ment statistics on intake and caseload to 
show how many Individuals are being han- 
died, how many children, how many adults, 
how many aged. I could cite all the varied 
and comprehensive services we perform— 
from vocational retraining of the jobless 
to tenant training in public housing. I 
could also cite figures showing how many 
social workers, caseworkers, supervisors, 
homemakers, and inspectors we now haye 
on the job. 

Within the framework of present practices, 
procedures, methods, and concepts, we can 
and should congratulate ourselves and point 
with pride to the level of the services we pro- 
vide for the needy, the disadvantaged, the 
young, the aged, the weak, the helpless and 
homeless, the maladjusted, and the unskilled. 

But we also need to ask ourselves from 
time to time: where are we going? What 
basic headway have we made against our 
problems? How much can social welfare 
contribute to a solution of these problems? 
What beneficial effects have our welfare pro- 
grams had upon the social fabric of our 
community? While we are surely helping 
some individuals, what is happening to those 
who are not being helped? Are we strength- 
ening the Indigenous forces in the com- 
munity? Are we raising or improving the 
level? Has our public welfare machinery 
retained the flexibility it needs? Is there 
not a tendency to become so inyolved with 
the internal problems of public welfare that 
our communications with the actual people 
involved have become somewhat strained? 

I am aware that a Moreland commission. 
a special high-level review commission estab- 
lished under the terms of the Moreland Act, 
has just completed a study of the admin- 
istration of welfare in New York State, Iam 
proud to say that New York City's admin- 
istration of welfare has come off very well in 
this report. Our procedures for detecting 
and discouraging chiselers and cheaters were 
noted and commended, I am pleased and 
satisfied that this is so. There gocs another 
exploded myth in the welfare field, 

But neither this Moreland Commission Re- 
port nor any other I have seen really asked 
the deep, fundamental and searching ques- 
tions I am suggesting. 

I have suggested questions, but I have not 
given the answers. I do not pretend to know 
the answers. That is the trouble. I don't 
think any of us really know the answers. 

We do know that to resolve our present 
problems, we need many, many more socinl 
services than we now provide. We need a 
substantial number of new and major meas- 
ures by the Federal and State governments— 
on the economic, educational, and social wel- 
fare fronts. Most of the needed measures 
are well known. All of them are contro- 
versial, too, to put it mildly. Yet somehow 
we must secure the consensus that is neccs- 
sary to obtain their enactment. 

As far as the capacity of our own city 
government to do much more than it is 
already doing, I must tell you frankly that 
we have reached a point where I must ask 
you, and we must all ask ourselves: where 
is the city government going to get tho 
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money to pay for the additional services 
that we need? 

Today, it looks as though, for the next 
fiscal year, we will face a gap of more than 
$200 million between the revenues we can 
expect to receive and the expenditures we 
will be called upon to make. And this is 
a most conservative estimate. I don't yet 
have the final figures. We shall have to 
bridge this gap, because we are forbidden by 
our State constitution from operating at a 
deficit. The decision must be made whether 
to curtail our essential services or raise new 
revenues by local taxation. There is no other 
answer. Moreover, I must emphasize that 
our need for services will continue to expand 
In the years immediately ahead, while our 
Present sources of revenue carry no such 
promise. 

I do not say that our first object must 
be to reduce the money we spend on wel- 
fare, but we do need to determine whether 
the amount we now spend is being spent as 
effectively as possible, and whether we might 
not save some here and spend more there, 
and in so doing, make real headway against 
real problems. 

For this reason, as well as many others, 
We must examine and reexamine our 
approaches and commitments in the fleld of 
public welfare. In this process of exami- 
nation and reexamination, I look to the 
Private and voluntary agencies for help, 
counsel and wisdom. I look to them to help 
Supply the leadership. May the day never 
come when the leadership in social welfare 
is considered to be solely or even primarily 
in the hands of government. 

Frequent reference is made to the part- 
nership between, public and voluntary 
agencies. I know that Commissioner Dump- 
son made a major address last year in sup- 
port of such n relationship. I subscribe to 
that relationship with all my heart. I go 
one step further. I say that whereas at one 
time there was a necessary shift of emphasis 
from voluntary agencies to public welfare 
agencies, today great and increasing empha- 
sis must now be given to the role of the 
voluntary agencies. I hasten to add that I 
do not look to the voluntary agencies for 
Significant financial expenditures but 
rather to the greatly increased use of their 
human resources, of their experience. 

I have sald it before, and I say it again 
today, that we will need to draw more and 
More from the indigenous resources of the 
Community and of the neighborhood, from 
{te internal resources. The word is “mobili- 
zation,” and more and more there must be a 
recognition that the community must sup- 
Ply part of the manpower to meet the to- 
tality of community needs and services. 
There is not enough money in anybody's 
treasury to pay for all that we need. 

We must learn how to mobilize both the 
active and latent forces within the various 
nelghborhoods and communities. Public 
Welfare must cease to be solely or even prin- 
Cipally the concern of professional social 
Workers, It must become everybody's busi- 
Ness, 


Our entire city must be brought to feel 
the sense of immediate relationship with 
and concern for the new elements recently 
added to our city. All who need help must 
be helped. And this includes those whose 
Chief need is to be needed. Above all, we 
Must reverse the process whereby, in recent 
years, urban living—which is supposed to 
be the height of civilized living—has been 
Stripped, in many respects, of both its ur- 
banity and humanity, 

The spirit of the jungle, rather than of 
civilized society, has entered into the cen- 
tral core of the ctiy. Different population 
Broups regard each other often suspiciously, 
sometimes even fearfully across the waste- 
land of noncommunication and misunder- 
Standing of each other’s problems and ca- 
Pacities. 
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All this must be remedied. All this can 
be remedied. All this shall be remedied, if 
all of us will work together with good will, 
with dedication, and with a total absence 
of prejudice and preconception. f 

We have the will to succeed. We must 
succeed. 


Growth of Air Taxi Industry Means Speed 
and Convenience for Traveling Public 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 8, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
those of us who have over the years 
maintained close contact with the prob- 
lems and interests of the aviation in- 
dustry are heartened to note the steady 
growth and expansion of so-called third- 
level air carriers. These efficient opera- 
tors provide realistic and workable small 
aircraft service linking off-airline points 
with regular route terminals without 
making demands on the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board and the Congress. Air taxi 
service can—and does every day—give 
on-request transportation between air- 
ports of any size and other facilities of 
similar or different size, particularly in 
rush or emergency situations or where 
scheduled airlines are not convenient as 
to flight requirement, 

The February issue of Air Travel car- 
ries an informative article, “Bigger Boom 
Ahead for Air Taxi,” which discusses 
problems and advances in the air taxi 
system in the United States. The au- 
thor, Keith Saunders, executive editor 
of the magazine, points out that the po- 
tential for widespread and efficient air 
taxi service is real. The National Air 
Taxi Conference represents these branch 
line carriers, with a membership of 165 
operators in 186 locations. 

Executive Secretary Mrs. Ethel Whi- 
taker reports that National Air Taxi Con- 
ference was founded February 6, 1950, 
for the purpose of raising the standards 
of air taxi operators and to obtain the ap- 
proval, confidence, and acceptance of the 
scheduled airlines and the traveling pub- 
lic. How well National Air Taxi Confer- 
ence has accomplished these aims is 
forcefully illustrated by the figures for 
the 12 months ending September 30, 1962. 
During that span of time its members 
flew 59,411 revenue trips, of which 56,298 
were for passengers, 2,432 for cargo, and 
328 in ambulance service. Revenue in 
plane-miles flown, and the number of 
passengers served have also reached a 
level which reflects public acceptance. 

Along with Mrs. Whitaker, National 
Air Taxi Conference President James 
Loeb participates in the formulation of 
plans and programs designed to advance 
the interests of third level operators. 
And, it is gratifying to note that a fellow 
mountaineer, my good friend Oscar Tate, 
of Greenbrier Airlines, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., serves as second vice 
president and a member of the board of 
directors of National Air Taxi Confer- 
ence. I am confident that under the 
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leadership of these experienced and dedi- 
cated experts, the National Air Taxi Con- 
ference and its members will convince 
more and more Americans that it is de- 
sirable to fly all the way. 

Mr. President, I request that the ar- 
ticle “Bigger Boom Ahead for Air Taxi,” 
in the February 1963 issue of Air Travel 
be printed in the Appendix to the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Brccrr Boom AHEAD FOR Arm TAXI 

It may be a long time before the Civil 
Aeronautics Board ever gets around to ap- 
proving a certificated, subsidized third-level 
(something below present trunk line and 

local) alr service, but the potential for such 
a service—without subsidy—already exists. 

The National Air Taxi Conference, which 

represents 165 operators in 186 locations in 


nearly all sections of the country, believes 


that air taxi can provide a realistic and 
workable third-level service linking off air- 
line points with airline route points without 
published schedules but without 

any demands upon CAB and Congress to foot 
the bill. 

Air taxi can—as it does every day—provide 
demand service between airports of any size 
and other airports of similar or different size, 
particularly in rush or emergency situations 
or where scheduled airline frequencies are 
Sparse and something less than convenient. 

ROLE IS IMPORTANT 

Using such slogans as “Fly All the Way“ 
or “All the Way by Air,” the air taxi busi- 
ness in recent years has made 
but steady advances in itself as 
a well-equipped safe and self-supporting air 
service and is now approaching the point 
where, in the words of CAB Chairman Alan 
S. Boyd, it “can and should fill an impor- 
tant role as an integral and complementary 
segment of one air transport network.” 

Just now, this bustling but still relatively 
small segment of the air travel industry has 
several things going for it. For example: 

While there are approximately 6,000 air- 
ports in this country, fewer than 600 have 
scheduled airline service. For the passenger 
whose point of origination or destination is 
one of the more than 5,000 off-airline air- 
port cities, alr taxi means he can go all the 
way by air. 

The regional airport concept being pushed 
by the Federal Aviation Agency and CAB will 
further reduce the number of airline-served 
airports in the years ahead, leaving many 
More communities without an air service 
of thelr own. 

CAB's wuse-it-or-lose-it program will 
wreak a attrition of smaller towns 
that will lose their air service for lack of 
adequate support. Also, the local service 
airlines, pressed by CAB and Congress to 
reduce their subsidy needs, will voluntarily 
seek to give up certain marginal traffic points 
or at least to overfly them on all but a mini- 
mum number of dally flights. All of this 
will create new opportunities and new de- 
mands for air taxi service. 

The speed of today’s turboprop and jet 
aircraft is such that businessmen are becom- 
ing increasingly reluctant to almost 
as much time in surface travel at the end 
of a 1,000- or 2,000-mile airline trip as they 
spend in the air. 

Corporate salarles in the administrative, 
sales, and engineering categories are so high 
today that time becomes of prime importance 
when such individuals have to travel—and 
time is the major stock-in-trade of the sir 
taxi business. 

With all these things operating in their 
favor, the air taxi people feel that the only 
way their business can go is up. In fact, 
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that's the way it has been going since fiscal 
year 1955, the first full year for which Na- 
tional Air Taxi Conference has operating 
figures supplied by its membership. Here 
are some figures: 

In the October 1954-September 1955 period, 
National Air Taxi Conference members 
made 27,135 revenue trips, broken down as 
follows: 21,810 passenger trips, 5,134 cargo 
trips, and 227 air ambulance trips. In the 
12 months ended last September 30, the 
figures were: 59,411 revenue trips, of which 
66,298 were for passengers, 2,432 for cargo, 
and 328 in ambulance service, 

Revenue plane-miles flown rose in the 8- 
year period from 5,622,401 to 15,092,984; 
revenue passenger-miles went up from 
6,388,603 to 68,093,372; cargo-miles went 
from 285,568 to 413,664; and ambulance 
miles rose from 160,856 to 208,338. 

Passengers carried in the 1955 operating 
year totaled 79,535, including 5,655 connect- 
ing with the airline, 6,251 from the airlines, 
and 67,684 others. For the year ended last 
September 30, the National Air Taxi Con- 
ference members flew 131,716 p: , in- 
cluding 31,827 fed to the airlines and 24,672 
feeding from the airlines, plus 75,633 others. 

FLOW NOT BALANCED 

These last figures point to one of the cur- 
rent flaws in the air taxi picture: traffic 
which the air taxi operators turn over to 
the scheduled airlines exceeds by nearly 30 
percent that which they receive in turn. 
And that is one of National Air Taxi Confer- 
ence’s major concerns at present—how to 
correct this imbalance. One way, of course, 
would be a coordinated nationwide program 
of ad and promotion that would 
bring the alr taxi industry great identity and 
recognition, But this is something the in- 
dustry simply does not feel it can afford in 
its present stage of development. But there 
are other things perhaps just as important 
which, in National Air Taxi Conference’s 
view, might be reasonably attalnable. These 
include— 

1. An air taxi service directory showing 
air taxi destination cities, exact fares, air- 
line connections etc. 

2. A through-ticketing arrangement en- 
abling the airlines to write tickets for air 
taxi service and for air taxi operators to 
accept such tickets. 

Twenty-two scheduled airlines are now 
parties to the new air taxi service agreement, 
which enables them to make air taxi ar- 
rangements for passengers who request them 
and who pay a $10 deposit, and enables them 
to give air taxi operators confirmed reserva- 
tlons for their passengers upon request. A 
throuzgh-ticketing arrangement would be a 
real boon to the air taxi people, especially if 
there also existed an agreement whereby 
the universal air travel plan credit card 
could be accepted for travel by air taxi. 

Discussions relative to the through-ticket- 
ing agreement have been held with the air 
traffic conference, and a presentation on air 
travel card use for air taxi service is tenta- 
tively planned at air traffic conference's next 
board meeting in March. One or both of 
these arrangements may come into being 
within another year. 

Also in the advanced planning stage is 
what CAB Chairman Boyd described as the 
air taxi industry's “single most practical 
need of the moment —an air taxi service 
guide or directory. 

To be an effective sales tool, such a guide 
must have a simple format and yet must 
contain the required information: (1) Is air 
taxi service available from point A to point 
B? (2) What does it cost (exact fare in 
dollars and cents) ? 

It is generally agreed that fares quoted 
should be for the entire aircraft—one fare 
for single-engine with a numeral (8-3) in- 
dicating the number of passenger seats avail- 
able; and one fare for twin-engine with a 
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numeral (S-4) indicating the number of 
passenger seats available. Flight time is also 
considered important and should be indi- 
cated. 

Once a format has been agreed upon—and 
this is nearer than you might think—the 
big question will be how to get this effective 
sales tool into the hands of the people who 
can use it to best advantage, airline sales 
and reservations personnel? It could be dis- 
tributed as a special section of the official 
airline guide—North American edition—re- 
placing the present air taxi section. It could 
be distributed as an integral part of the 
quarterly OAG Travel Planner (successor to 
the Air Traveler's Guide). Or it could be 
printed as a separate guide or directory. All 
of these questions, together with cost figures, 
will be discussed at considerable length in 
the next few months, and such a directory 
or guide may well come into being this year. 

Then just watch airline-air taxi coopera- 
tion thrive and grow. For air taxi service 
has an inherent flexibility which no sched- 
uled carrier can match. As Chairman 
Boyd put it im a speech before National Air 
Taxi Conference members: 

“You need be there only when you have 
a passenger. But you can be there when he 
wants you to be, to take him directly where 
he wants to go. This can make for a very 
attractive service—attractive to you as the 
producer, attractive to the traveler as the 
consumer, Certainly this type of service— 
properly priced—is far more useful to the 
traveler than a minimum scheduled service 
of two or three flights daily. As business 
grows it will become possible to synchronize 
your services, to promote joint use of one 
trip, and the price to each passenger should 
approach that of scheduled service.” 

GOALS ARE VARIED 


That’s one of the goals toward which Na- 
tional Air Taxi Conference's membership 18 
working. And if they can get some of the 
other things they are seeking—an air taxi 
service guide, a through-ticketing agree- 
ment, an upping of the present gross weight 
limitation of 12,500 pounds so as to permit 
acquisition and utilization of lightweight 
turbine-powered aircraft, and possibly some 
protection from CAB in the form of route 
protection (a far different thing from sub- 
sidy) to those operators who have developed 
2 hatia service of their own volition and 
a own expense in response to a pub- 
lic need. iie x 

Air taxi could well become one of the 
most dynamic segments of the air travel 
industry in the years just ahead. 


Stirring Story of Texas Family of Gen. 
Bernard Schriever To Thrill Every 


American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8, 1963 


Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. President, 
the Abilene Reporter-News of Thursday, 
February 28, published a page 1 story 
about a remarkable Texas woman and 
her sons, Gen. Bernard A. Schriever and 
Col. Gerhard Schriever. It is brilliantly 
written by Mr. Felix McKnight, of Dal- 
las. It should thrill every American. 

Because it is a story that could happen 
only in this country, I ask unanimous 


March 8 


consent that this stirring article by Felix 
R. McKnight, executive editor of the 
Dallas Times Herald, be printed in the 
Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Great LADY: THe REWARD or FAITH 


(By Felix R. McKnight) 

Quietly, as she lived her magnificent life, 
a lady has died. Too few paused upon the 
passing of Mrs. Elizabeth Schriever Betzl- 
mann at Lackland Air Force Base Hospital, 
San Antonio. 

But the world must know this story. It 
is an imperative in the uncertain moments 
when fibers of faith seem to get lost, or mis- 
placed. 

The young, the old can pick up threads of 
courage of being, of purpose from her life. 

I shall tell it from memories. Some that 
reach back to a childhood of more than 40 
years ago are faded by time. 

It starts with a day at a San Antonio ele- 
mentary school when I met a lean, shy boy. 
Strong, Teutonic features etched in a hand- 
some face. He spoke with an accent, 

It was just at the end of World War I. 
Bennie was a German-born boy not long in 
the United States and his classmates, cruel 
as the young can be, chided and harassed 
him, They shouted “Kaiser Wilhelm.“ and 
in the safety of groups chased him from the 
school grounds. 

But Bennie was back every day. He could 
take it and he resolutely went his way. The 
classmates wearied of their mockery; the 
iron character of the boy repelled them. He 
was strong and unafraid and the respect for 
his new country, the United States of Amer- 
ica, was obvious to those who cared to look. 

None of the American children knew that 
Bennie’s father was an engineer on a North 
German Lloyd steamship impounded in New 
York Harbor at the beginning of the war of 
1914, 

In 1917, even as the war blew wilder, sea- 
man Schriever’s ceaseless efforts finally 
brought rich reward—his wife and two sons 
were removed from Germany and brought to 
this country. 

Father Schriever took his frightened 
family to New Braunfels, Tex., to live with 
relatives. The safety and the freedom of the 
United States were found in the village. 

The war ended and he found employment 
as an expert machinist in a San Antonio 
foundry. The family was moved and an 
American epic started within this obscure 
little group, 

It was born of tragedy. Father Schriever 
was killed in an industrial accident and sud- 
denly Elizabeth Schriever found herself in a 
strange land the sole support of two young 
sons, She struggled to learn the language 
and she went to work. 

The Schrievers lived in a small frame 
house hard by the 12th fairway of the 
Brackenridge Park municipal golf course. 
Fifty feet from the 12th green Mrs. Schriever 
erected a 10- by 10-foot wooden shack. She 
stocked it with a tangy homemade lemonade 
and cold drinks. And each morning she 
made dozens of homemade sandwiches and 
cookles, The drinks were a nickel, the 
sandwiches 15 cents, And they were the best 
in town. 

Tourists flocked there by the hundreds— 
and they waited until they reached Mrs. 
Schriever’s stand to slake a thirst or satisfy 
an appetite. 

Gracious and charming, a beautiful lady 
with an accent quickly became one of the 
best known personages of San Antonio. 
She worked from dawn to dusk 7 days each 
week. The young boys helped with the 
chores and soon started to her nickels 
and dimes by caddying and doing odd jobs. 
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The years went by and Bennie entered high 
school—a tall and muscular young man. 
Little brother Gerhard was in elementary 
school and Mrs. Schriever's sandwich stand 
flourished. Never did a foursome pass her 
by. The good lemonade, the hot bread 
sandwich, and the warmth of the woman 
made it a “must” stop. 

Bennie's life in the shadow of a golf course 
paid high dividends. In the few hours he 
had for recreation he practiced diligently. 
He became the best golfer in San Antonio, 
one of the best in Texas and the Southwest. 
He had little time for tournament golf or 
he could have become one of the great 
amateurs of his time. 

But Bennie patterned his life to a mini- 
mum of play. The nickels and the dimes 
were hard to come by and the toil of his 
mother was not forgotten. He graduated 
from high school with honors * * * and a 
few years back Gerhard was treading the 
same trall, 

The coins were transformed into hard- 
earned dollars and Bennie went away to 
Texas A. & M. College. Stripped of details 
that would make another chapter, Bennie 
made the wonderful woman back at the 
sandwich stand the happiest of all Ameri- 
cans. 

With honors, high honors, he was grad- 
uated from Texas A. & M. in 1931. Bennie 
was now a Reserve officer of the US. Army 
and no prouder lady ever lived than Eliza- 
beth Schriever. One immigrant son grad- 
uated cum laude; the other on his way. 

Bennie immediately joined the U.S. Air 
Force and started pilot training. Mother 
Schriever had a few more years of her sand- 
wich stand as son Gerhard finished his edu- 
cation. 

The story quickens and episodes in the 
life of the Schrievers unfolded almost with 
each new day. Briefly, too briefly to do jus- 
tice: Bennie became a South Pacific air hero; 
was recalled from active duty by the Air 
Force and assigned to Stanford University 
to work on a master’s degree in aeronautical 
engineering. 

Brother Gerhard was graduated from col- 
lege, entered the Air Force and put another 
star in Mother Schriever’s crown. 

Now it was Colonel Bennie and the rangy 
Texan was submerged in the first fascinating 
phases of missiles and rockets and space— 
the kid from the sandwich stand with the 
superb golf game, the agile mind, the flerce 
love of country. 

He became a one-star general—then major 
general in command of 75,000 persons labor- 
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ing in the infant stages of intercontinental 
ballistic missile programs. Brother Ger- 
hard—a lieutenant colonel in the Air Force 

Mother Schriever had done her work well. 
She laid down her chores, married a man of 
the same mold, kindly Hans Betzlmann, and 
started enjoying the children of her sons. 

Cruel was her reward. Some 4 years ago 
she was rendered helpless by a stroke. Par- 
lyzed, virtually speechless but still with light 
in her eyes, she could understand when her 
Bennie was confirmed a four-star general. 
The highest rank in the land. 

The other day this queenly lady who fled 
enemy soil to become one of the great Amer- 
icans died in peace. 

She left: 

Gen. Bernard A, Schriever, Chief, Air Force 
Systems Command, No, 1 missile man. A 
German immigrant boy who, more than any 
other person, holds the destiny of this Na- 
tion in his firm hand. 

And Col, Gerhard Schriever, side by side 
with his brother in the sensitive area of space 
science, the Air Force Systems Command. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional . No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F, Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents), Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 

„the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided. for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 


Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


Friday, March 8, 1963 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate agreed to vote March 12 on outdoor recreation bill. 
House committee granted a rule on aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels 


procurement bill.” 
See Congressional Program Ahead. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 3589-3603 


Bills Introduced: Five bills were introduced, as 
follows: S. 1048-1052. Poge 3590 


President's Communication—Public Defenders: 
Communication from President recommending pro- 
posed legislation to assure legal representation for every 
person accused of a crime, was received and referred to 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


Appointments to Boards and Commissions: Vice 
President appointed the following Senators to various 
boards and commissions: 

Board of Visitors to U.S. Military Academy—Pastore, 
Kefauver, and Keating; 

Board of Visitors to U.S. Naval Academy—Robertson, 
Bartlett, and Beall; 

Board of Visitors to U.S. Air Force Academy— 
Holland, Humphrey, and Goldwater; 

Board of Visitors to U.S. Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy—Bayh; 

Board of Visitors to U.S. Coast Guard Academy— 
Dodd; 

National Fisheries Center Advisory Board—Magnu- 
son (for 4 years), and Prouty (for 2 years); 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial Commission— 
Neuberger; 

Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions—Ervin, Muskie, and Mundt; 

Battle of New Orleans Sesquicentennial Commis- 
sion—Ellender, Long (Louisiana), Cooper, Morton, 
Eastland, Stennis, Kefauver, and Gore; 

Senate Office Building Commission—Jordan (North 
Carolina), Cannon, and Dirksen; 

National Memorial Stadium Commission—Hartke 
and Dominick; 

Joint Committee on Reduction of Nonessential Fed- 
eral Expenditures—Long (Louisiana) and Saltonstall; 
and 
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U.S. Territorial Expansion Memorial Commission— 
Hruska. Page 3589 


Science and Technology: Senate passed without 
amendment S. 816, providing for the establishment of 
a Commission on Science and Technology. 

Pages 3610-3613 


Outdoor Recreation: Senate continued debate of S. 20, 
to provide for the development of Federal and State 
outdoor recreation programs, modifying its unanimous- 
consent agreement of yesterday to the extent that vote 
on final passage of the bill would be taken at 3 p.m. on 
Tuesday, March 12, instead of on March 11, time for 
debate to be equally divided from the conclusion of 
morning business on Tuesday. 

Pages 3603, 3609-3610, 3617-3620 


Treaty Received: Consular Convention between U.S. 
and Korea (Ex. B, 88th Cong., Ist sess.) was received 
referred to Committee on Foreign Relations. page 3604 


Confirmations: The following nominations were con- 
firmed: William J. Porter, of Massachusetts, to be Am- 
bassador to Algeria; Charles D. Withers, of Florida, to 
be Ambassador to Rwanda; Carl T. Rowan, of Minne- 
sota, to be Ambassador to Finland; Edward M. Korry, 
of New York, to be Ambassador to Ethiopia; numerous 
other nominations in the Diplomatic and Foreign Serv- 
ice; Dr. James Watt, of D. C, to be U.S. Representative 
on the Executive Board of the World Health Orga- 
nization; Jonathan B. Bingham, of New York, to be U.S. 
Representative on UNESCO, U. N.; Sidney R. Yates, of 
Illinois, to be U.S. Representative on the Trusteeship 
Council of the U.N.; Charles F. Baldwin, of D.C. 
(presently Ambassador to Malaya), to serye concur- 
rently as U.S. Representative to the 19th session of Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of U.N., and Archibald S. 
Alexander, of New Jersey, to be an Assistant Director 
of the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 


Page 3653 


Nomination: Senate received one Army nomination in 
the rank of general. Poge 3653 


S O S: Save Our Streams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, Roger 
Latham, who writes a fishing column for 
Fishing Tackle Trade News, points out 
that in many parts of the country “gravel 
is more valuable for the production of 
fish than it is for building roads.” 

His column includes further evidence 
of the need for legislation which I have 
proposed, S. 468, to require the approval 
by the Secretary of the Interior of Fed- 
eral-aid highway plans which affect fish, 
wildlife, and recreation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert Mr. Latham’s article in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SELLING FISHING 
(By Roger Latham) 

If you look around at some of the new road 
construction in almost any State, you 
quickly get the impression that highway en- 
gineers and highway planners are seldom 
fishermen. 

They learned in college that the shortest 
distance between two points is a straight 
line, and that's the way they bulld the road, 
even if it means eliminating the best darned 
trout pool in the whole region. 

It wouldn't be too bad, I suppose, if the 
damage stopped a few yards above and below 
where the road crosses the stream, but a 
stream has curves, and they don’t seem to 
like anything with curves (well, anything 
inanimate, that is). So to make sure 
there will be no damming effect from these 
Tight-angle bends, which produce the best 
fishing holes, they put a bulldozer or shovel 
in the streambed and straighten it for a 
quarter of a mile in each direction. This 
leaves a stretch of stream that’s now about 
3 inches deep and 50 feet wide, where before 
it was up to 4 feet deep and maybe only 6 
to 10 feet wide. 

But this still isn't all. In lots of places, 
the most convenient source of aggregate for 
fill and for concrete is often these same 
streambeds. They go right to work digging 
out the gravel and eliminating much of the 
natural food supply. Even worse, they 
destroy the spawning grounds. 

The U.S. Department of Commerce esti- 
mated 5 years ago that almost 10 billion tons 
of aggregate will be used for Federal-aid 
highway building through 1970. This, of 
course, does not include the great quantity 
which will go into other highway construc- 
tion. Unless n and conservation- 
ists can prevent it somehow, a good part of 
this incredible tonnage will come from 
stream bottoms. 
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In many parts of the country, this gravel 
is more valuable for the production of fish 
tban it is for building roads, even if we 
eliminate the esthetic or sentimental values. 
Out in California, a study revealed that 
each spawning salmon in the Sacramento 
Valley is worth about $17.50 to the com- 
mercial and sports fishing interests. It was 
estimated that about 50 salmon spawn on 
each acre of gravel. Thus, the value of the 
salmon produced annually per acre exceeds 
$800 and sometimes amounts to as much as 
$1,600. 3 , 

Even the smaller trout streams of the 
East will annually attract hundreds of an- 
glers to the area and cause thousands of 
dollars to be spent in tackle stores, local 
restaurants, hotels, gas stations, and other 
business establishments. Even streamside 
dwellers may benefit by furnishing room and 
board and guide service. 

Then finally, there's that old bugaboo— 
silt. Great earthfills, deep cuts and miles of 
bare highway shoulders permit tons of soil 
to enter the otherwise sparkling clear stream. 
Fisheries biologists know what this silt load 
does to a stream bottom, to the supply of 
aquatic fish food and to spawning success. 
One new highway, if not immediately and 
carefully cared for, may permanently cripple 
a fine trout stream. Several may go a long 
way toward ruining a good-sized river. 

With prompt and proper care, however, 
much of this drainage can be prevented. 
Burlap strips and seeding with the right 
grass or other plant cover will quickly stop 
erosion. This, in the long run, is an eco- 
nomically sound procedure, too, since going 
back to refill and regrade eroded slopes and 
berms costs plenty of money. 

A lot can be accomplished toward prevent- 
ing the Ill effects of highway construction on 
fishing and fishing waters. Public sentiment 
is probably the best means of getting high- 
way engineers and highway department offi- 
cials to see the light, Bertram D. Tallamy, 
former Federal Highway Administrator, in- 
dicated his concern for the esthetic values 
several years ago by stating that it costs no 
more to have a highway divide around a 
clump of trees of a trout stream than it does 
to ignore these values and destroy them. 

The best approach is for the sportsmen, 
working in conjunction with the game and 
fish department, to send their protests and 
suggestions to the highway department in 
the form of resolutions. Copies of any such 
resolutions should go to the Governor's office 
and to the State senators and representa- 
tives. 

Newspaper editorials, and columns by the 
outdoor editor, can go a long way toward en- 
listing public support. This can become an 
important crusade for some newspapers, 
with pictures and plenty of facts and figures. 

Because any lessening of interest in fishing 
or the reduction of fishing opportunity will 
hit the tackle retailer in the place where it 
hurts most—his pocketbook—he should feel 
obligated to do a little prodding and a little 
leading in this fight against careless con- 
struction methods. Sometimes just a word 
or two in the right ears will start a chain 
reaction. As a result, State officials will 
soon know that there are people who care 
and who insist on saving the blessings they 
have left. 


Areas of Concern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, the 
presentation in the following editorial 
from a recent issue of the Christian 
Science Monitor is comprehensive and 
worthy of national attention. Under 
unanimous consent, I include it in the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

Anras OF CONCERN 
(By Erwin D. Canham) 

Inside the United States, the political 
battles of the next 6 or 8 months are likely 
to include these: first, the long, complex 
struggle over a tax bill; second, the efforts of 
the administration to defend its Cuban 
policies; and, third, its efforts to defend its 
position in the world both regarding the Eu- 
ropean alliance, and in its aid policies toward 
the lesser developed nations. 

In all these great areas of concern, the 
administration is in serious trouble, Of 
course, events may take place somewhere in 
the world—in Berlin, in Vietnam, in Taipei, 
in India—which could shock and challenge 
the United States and thrust the List of three 
issues into the shade. But at the moment, 
taxes, Cuba, and the Western alliance—with 
all they stand for—are dominant issues on 
which the administration's prospects rise or 
fall. 

President Kennedy’s own persona! position 
basically rests on such issues, although it 18 
intensified both pro and con by other more 
emotional questions, Never has any Ameri- 
can President conducted a more extensive 
publicity campaign in his own behalf; never 
have results been more basically uncertain 
despite plainly favorable psychological fac- 
tors. The three great issues are not going to 
be settled soon. Let us take them one by 
one: s 

AWKWARD POSITION 

The tax cut proposals were not of the 
right proportions to suit either side, and 
some of the tax reform ideas displeased 
almost everybody. Only a few weeks ago, 
Secretary of the Treasury C, Douglas Dillon 
testified that if Congress passed tax cuts 
without tax reforms he would advise the 
President to veto the bill, Last week, the 
President admitted—although there has been 
argument over whether he misstated him- 
self—that he would take tax cuts without 
tax reforms if he had to. This left Secre- 
tary Dillon in an awkward position but no- 
body seemed to worry much about that. 

In his most recent statements, the Presi- 
dent has sought to shift to Congress the re- 
sponsibility for a business recession or de- 
pression if they do not cut taxes. Such a 
blunt warning before an election year is 
stiff political medicine. Congress does not 
like it, Furthermore, it would be a confident 
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So the business situation next year is un- 
certain at least. The country could very 
easily be in one of its recurrent cyclical re- 
cessions. Unemployment could be higher 
than at present—higher than it was when 
President Kennedy took office. So on the is- 
sue of taxes the President faces a problemati- 
cal future. Things could turn out politically 
encouraging for him, but even more prob- 
ably they could turn out very disappoint- 


ingly. 
CUBAN OUTLOOK DUBIOUS 


On the second issue, Cuba, the outlook is 
equally dubious. The administration has de- 
liberately chosen a long-range course. It is 
being pushed by some Republicans and some 
Democrats to take more drastic steps: a 
tight blockade of the Communist-held 
Inland. or even an invasion. Perhaps the 
President does not mind being pushed into 
such a situation. But few of his advisers 
have refiected this view. Rather, they—like 
the President—have said Castroism must be 
sealed off and isolated in Cuba, and that to 
intervene overtly would do more harm than 


Only when medium-range Soviet missiles 
presented a clear and present danger to the 
United States did the President take a 
stronger line. It worked on the short run, 
but there is much evidence the Soviets are 
doing just what they like in Cuba: retain- 
ing the island as an outpost, and preparing 
actively to prevent any anti-Castro revolu- 
tion while preparing to aid any pro-Com- 
munist revolutions on the mainland. They 
have time and they can wait, but they are 
not inactive meanwhile. Unless the Com- 
munists themselves take more overt steps, 
the Cuban situation by election time, 1964, 
is likely to be just as unsatisfactory as it 1s 
today, and probably more so. Thus the 
Cuban issue is constantly working against 
the administration, for the American people 
remain deeply disturbed at an active Com- 
munist base in their front yard. 

On tho third issue—the disintegration of 
President Kennedy's grand design for an 
Atlantic community, and the comparable 
dwindling of hopes for the underdeveloped, 
newer nations, President de Gaulle still 
stands squarely athwart the road to a more 
effective Atlantic alliance. There is no sign 
of anything that will move him. Should the 
United States try to bring pressure, Presi- 
dent de Gaulle can bring far more effective 
pressure against the dollar and the U.S, un- 
favorable balance of payments. By calling 
in French dollar holdings he could virtually 
ruin the dollar and put a cruel drain on gold. 
That is one reason why the United States 
has not been talking tougher with President 
de Gaulle. 


POLICIES IN CONFLICT 


Indeed, the continued unfavorable bal- 
ance of payments might grow into an issue of 
graver import than the other three. Presi- 
dent Kennedy was worried about it when he 
took office; he is worried about it today. 
It remains a major unsolved problem. 
Monetary efforts to combat busincss slack- 
ness in the United States, such as reduced 
interest rates, are harmful to the balance 
of payments by making It less attractive for 
capital to remain in or come to the United 
States. 

Thus there is a confilct between domestic 
and f economic policies. Thus Presi- 
dent de Gaulle is unlikely to be moved out 
of the road of Atlantic integration. He is 
sternly opposed to the leadership of the 
United States and he regards Britain as 
merely the tool of the Americans. Amer- 
ican diplomats, like Ambassador Livingston 
Merchant, diligently trying to sell Amer- 
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ican nuclear defense proposals to Western 
Europeans, are finding it hard going. The 
Western Alliance is in disarray. There is 
no hint when it will come back together 


again. 

American policy toward the underde- 
veloped nations is similarly uncertain. 
Never has the foreign aid been un- 
der heavier attack, both from without and 
within. Democratic Senators who have 
toured southeast Asia, the Clay review com- 
mittee appointed by the President himself, 
and various others, are in agreement that 
heavy cutbacks, greater selectivity, and 
stronger enlistment of private capital are all 
needed. It would not be unlikely if Con- 
gress cut the pending foreign aid appropri- 
ations more severely than ever before. 

It is becoming apparent that a good deal 
of foreign aid is not productive, and it 
fosters graft and artificiality, and that slow, 
steady bullding at the grassroots with the 
support of local capital is far more useful in 
the long run. The future in the long list 
of new and undeveloped countries is very 
uncertain. 

THREAT TO STABILITY 

In Africa, communism’s efforts to penetrate 
have not been successful. In the Middle 
East, nationalism remains ahead of com- 
munism. But in Latin America the Cuban 
center of action is a constant threat against 
stability in many nations on the continent. 
So the third issue—the alliance and the aid 
program—shows a slipping back rather than 
a moving ahead in the last 2 years. Unless 
the situation turns around, the administra- 
tion will face stern difficulties with the 
electorate next year. But you cannot beat 
somebody with nobody. The Republican 
opposition could not expect to defeat Presi- 
dent -Kenendy’s reelection campaign by 
simply saying that most of his 1960 campaign 
attacks and promises had been unfilled. 

Going beyond politics, however, it is clear 
that the United States as a nation needs 
strengthening of its policies. Its economy 
needs strengthening, whether by tax cutting 
or by budget cutting or by other measures. 
The dollar needs to be rescued. The threat 
presented by communism in the Caribbean is 
indeed serious. The breaking apart of the 
Western alliance needs to be checked, the in- 
stability and poverty of much of Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America need to be remedied. 

These are serious problems. At a time 
when the Communist world is deeply divided, 
the non-Communist nations should not per- 
mit themselves the luxury of factionalism. 
The challenge is to statesmanship, not to 
partisanship. And the difficulties which the 
Kennedy administration faces are difficulties 
which the United States faces as a nation, 
and the free world faces. We are all in- 
volved in their solution. 


Washington Post Article Recalls Adapta- 
tation of Kipling’s “On the Road to 
Mandalay” by Senator Ernest Gruen- 
ing, of Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in 
the Washington Post of March 8, there 
was an article “United States and Burma 
Reach Accord on Working Road to Man- 
dalay.” Apparently this project, about 
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which there was considerable discussion 
several years ago, is being reactivated. 

During a hearing in May 1960, on 
Alaska highways before the Subcommit- 
tee on Highways of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Public Works, a witness from 
Alaska was telling of the difficulty in 
getting Federal cooperation in a 
highway program for Alaska. The con- 
sultant the Alaskans wished to employ 
was being sent to Asia to cooperate in 
the building by the International Co- 
operation Administration of a road from 
Rangoon to Mandalay, a matter of 450 
miles. 

At that point Senator Gruentne said: 

I have been so touched by this foreign aid 
project for a road to Mandalay paid for by 
American dollars which recalls “On the Road 
to Mandalay” by Rudyard Kipling, which has 
been famed in verse and song, that I was 
tempted to bring it up to date, and if it 
would not be undue levity, I would like to 
read it at this point. 

It asked Senator GRUENING “Have you 
composed a parody?” to which he replied 
“Thave an adaptation.” Senator COOPER 
of Kentucky said he would be glad to 
listen. Senator Long of Hawaii sug- 
gested that the adaptation should be 
sung and not merely recited. But as an 
accompanist was not present the Sena- 
tor from Alaska read the poem, which, I 
feel, deserves to be immortalized in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Possibly the poem should be brought 
up to date. Since the Administration 
for International Development has re- 
placed the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, perhaps Senator GRUEN- 
ING’s second verse, written 2 years ago, 
should read “Where the AlD'ers play“ 
rather than “Where the ICA'ers play.“ 
In any event, American dollars are now 
being used to build this highway. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article from 
the Washington Post of March 8, 1963, 
be inserted in the Recor, followed by 
Senator Gruentno’s adaptation of Kip- 
ling’s verses. 

There being no objection, the article 
and poem were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[Prom the Washington Post, Mar. 8, 1963] 
Untrep STATES AND BURMA REACH ACCORD ON 
Workinc Roan TO MANDALAY 

The United States and Burma yesterday 
announced agreement on rebuilding a part 
of the road to Mandalay. 

Engineering studtes are to begin immedi- 
ately on a 42-mile stretch from north to 
Pegu, it is hoped that construction will start 
with the Burma dry season which begins in 
December. 

Funds for the road, once the cost ls deter- 
mined, will come from some $28 million the 
United States set aside to assist the road to 
Mandalay as long ago as the spring of 1959. 

For the past year, agreement on a go-ahead 
has been held up by General Ne Win's gov- 
ernment because of differing views on which 
route the road should take north of Pegu 
and on to Pyu. 

Ne Win has wanted to follow the foot- 
hills along the Sittang River valley to avoid 
flood dangers. The United States suspects 
this route would be far more costly than 
a route along the valley floor and bypass all 
the population centers along the old Road 
to Mandalay. 

Under the agreement reached yesterday, 
Burma and the United States decided to 
confine their attention to the Rangoon-Pegu 
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stretch and face up to their Pegu-Pyu dif- 

ferences at a later date. Agency for Inter- 

national Development officials want the 

Pegu-Pyu stretch to follow whichever route 

is found to be most economical and tech- 

nically feasible. 

ManpaLay—1960 (WITH APOLOGIES TO 
RUDYARD KIPLING) 

By the old Mulmein Pagoda, lookin’ east- 
ward to the sea, 

There's a Burma project settin’, and I doubt 
it works for me. 

But the White House says we've got to, and 
the foreign echoes say 

Come you back, you Yankee dollar, come you 
back to Mandalay. 

On the road to Mandalay, 

Where the ICA’ers play, 

Can't you hear their ‘dozers chunkin' from 

n to Mandalay? 

On the road to Mandalay 

Just another giveaway 

And the dough comes up like thunder from 
the good old U.S.A. 


Bargaining on Trial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the Wall Street Journal 
of March 6, 1963. 

BARGAINING ON TRIAL 


Labor Secretary Wirtz has let it be known 
that, in his view, collective bargaining is on 
trial. Labor and management face their 
“last clear chance” to prove that they can 
work things out by themselves. If they 
don't, he strongly implies that the Govern- 
ment stands ready to take over. 

Looking around the Nation, it’s not hard 
to find evidence that collective bargaining 
is indeed In trouble. As Mr Grimes com- 
mented on this page the other day, tradi- 
tional bargaining procedures lately have 
proved of little help in the airline, railroad, 
aerospace, newspaper, and longshore indus- 
tries. 

How did bargaining get in such a bad way? 
Why is there increasing talk that some- 
thing must be done” by Government? 

Ironically a large part of the answer is 
simply that Government has done so much 
already. Washington proclaims proper wage 
as well as price behavior. In p de- 
tense of the public interest, Government 
Officials roam the country intervening in 
labor disputes. Their intervention comes 
ever earlier, sometimes even before real bar- 
gaining has had a chance to begin. And its 
Circle of interest grows ever wider, sweeping 
in even the Metropolitan Opera. 

The more the concept of public interest 
has been twisted and expanded, the more 
labor disputes become a matter of public 
shouting rather than private bargaining. In- 
creasingly, both sides see little reason for 
flexibility in their dealings with each other. 
Why should they try to work things out at 
the bargaining table? The chances are the 
Government will settle it anyway. 

It's true that both sides can still resist 
Government pressure up to a point. Thus 
the railway clerks on the Southern Pacific, in 
their eagerness to preserve featherbedding, 
feel free to ignore the findings of a Presi- 
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dential board. And the head of the New 
York printers’ union, denounced by the Pres- 
ident, blandly replies that Mr. Kennedy was 
misinformed. 

After all, they have before them the in- 
teresting precedent of the longshoremen. 
When the dockworkers resisted Federal pres- 
sure, the Government turned on the employ- 
ers and in effect forced them to accept a set- 
tlement. A settlement, in fact; that went be- 
yond the Government's own wage guide- 
lines. 

So it is hardly surprising that the Gov- 
ernment, as well as the would-be bargainers, 
feels a growing sense of frustration. It has 
stepped in too far and yet the only answer 
it sees is to get in even deeper. Unless, of 
course, those directly concerned with collec- 
tive bargaining should somehow overcome 
all the Government-imposed obstacles, pull 
themselves together and regain mastery of 
their own affairs. 

The chances for any such development, in 
the current: circumstances, are dim. For 
collective bargaining, even before the Gov- 
ernment stepped up its intervention, was 
being called on to accomplish too much. A 
labor official quoted by Mr. Grimes put it 
this way: “Collective bargaining was in- 
tended to handle specific problems between 
a specific company and a specific union,” 
Where those conditions still prevall, labor 
relations are often excellent. 

But even a cursory glance at today’s 
America will show how far bargaining gen- 
erally has departed from the original con- 
cept. With their explicit exemption from 
antimonopoly laws, labor unions over the 
years have steadily expanded the area of 
bargaining to a point where negotiators are 
called upon to set wages and working con- 
ditions for employees in a wide variety of 
plants in a variety of geographical areas, 
often located throughout the country. 

Is this request entirely reasonable? The 
head of the Steelworkers Union admits to 
being out of touch with the real wishes of 
the rank and file, and other national union 
leaders cannot be much better informed. 
Yet, on their distant reading of the needs 
of their members, national unions now can 
and do close down not just a few plants 
but whole industries. 


In this situation, it is no solution to take 
the process of wage determination still an- 
other long step away from the workers—to 
entrust the problem to government. That 
way lies the road to complete economic regi- 
mentation, a regimentation that could hard- 
ly be expected to stop with wages. Surely 
it would make more sense to head in the op- 
posite direction, to try to bring about local 
bargaining in local plants over local issues, 

If collective bargaining is indeed on trial, 
it is government that has largely put it 
there. And government also must stand In 
the dock. 


Aid to Senior Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President. 
President Kennedy recently submitted 
to Congress his recommendation that a 
basic program of hospital insurance for 
the aged be provided for Americans 65 
and over primarily through the social 
security system. Thirty-five Senators 
joined me in introducing the Hospital 
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Insurance Act of 1963. Action on this 
matter is long overdue. That is the 
central point of a statement by the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council published on 
February 26, 1963. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
statement be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO EX&cUTIVE 
COUNCIL ON THE PRESIDENT’s SPECIAL MES- 
SAGE ON AIDING SENIOR CITIZENS, FEBRUARY 
26, 1963 
For the first time in our history the Presi- 

dent of the United States has sent to the 

Congress a special message on the problems 

of the aged and aging. The President's pro- 

gram recognizes with fresh perspective and 
clear vision that old age need not be char- 
acterized by anguish, fear and insecurity, 
that the phrase “the golden years” can in- 
deed become a reality for millions of more 

Americans, and that the Federal Government 

has an important role in helping States, 

local communities, and individual families 
in bringing this about. 

Of course, the first and foremost priority 
is hospital insurance. As the President so 
eloquently stated: “A proud and resourceful 
Nation can no longer ask its older people 
to live in constant fear of a serious illness 
for which adequate funds are not available. 
We owe them the right of dignity in sickness 
as well as in health. We can achieve this 
by adding health insurance—primarily hos- 
Ppitalization insurance—to our successful 
social security system.” 

The AFL-CIO has called for the enactment 
of health insurance for the aged through 
social security and railroad retirement for 
some years past. Since our early support of 
such legislation we have witnessed an in- 
creasing recognition of the need for action, 
we have seen legislative proposals revised and 
modified and we haye watched the support 
of thoughtful citizens and responsible orga- 
nizations strengthen and grow: In the devel- 
opment of the last several years, these facts 
stand out: 

(1) The aged need health insurance: 
Health insurance has become the accepted 
way of paying hospital and other large health 
bills for the majority of Americans. The 
increased medical needs that come with old 
age make payment of major health costs at 
the time of illness utterly impractical for 
those living on a retirement income. Health 
insurance for the aged is imperative. 

(2) The type of insurance the aged need 
most is hospital insurance; The greatest 
health expenses during old age are associated 
with hospitalization. A program of benefits 
emphasizing hospitalization and nursing 
home care is the most appropriate program 
for meeting the most urgent needs of the vast 
majority of the aged. 

(3) The only practical way to finance hos- 
pital insurance for the aged is based on the 
social security principle, with benefits: For 
those people who are not now covered by 
social security or railroad retirement fi- 
nanced out of general revenues. Our social 
security system is today serving many mil- 
lions of Americans in protecting them 
against loss of income through retirement, 
disability, or death. Beneficiaries have 
earned this protection through contributions 
made during their working lives, Social Se- 
curity must be extended to protect people 
against the fourth major threat, the high 
cost of hospital and related care. Social in- 
surance, enabling people to contribute while 
they are working toward benefits which they 
receive as a matter of right at the time of 
retirement is far superior to a welfare pro- 
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gram. Social insurance prevents poverty 
and preserves dignity. 

(4) Public welfare medical assistance is 
only acceptable as a second line of defense: 
While public assistance medical care can- 
not substitute for social insurance, it can 
function as a supplement to the basic hos- 
pitalization program of social security, just 
as old-age assistance has supplemented the 
OASDI system for a quarter of a century. 
The President answered well those who 
would rely solely on welfare medical pro- 
grams instead of social security financed in- 
surance when he so aptly pointed to the 
weakness of welfare medical assistance as 
helping people to get health care “only if 
they first accept poverty and then accept 


(5) Private insurance can make a major 
contribution by supplementing the basic 
hospitalization plan. We can expect private 
insurance greatly to expand as it supple- 
ments basic hospitalization coverage through 
social security just as other private insur- 
ance grew after the passage of the original 
Social Security Act. 

(6) The time for action is now. We call 
upon the Congress of the United States to 
enact a program of hospital insurance for 
the aged through social security and rail- 
road retirement at this session. Although 
irresponsible opposition has done all it can 
to confuse the American people about the 
issues at stake, the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans young and old, can see through the 
sloganeering and scare tactics, and will sup- 
port with enthusiasm the prompt enactment 
of the administration's sound, practical pro- 
posal of hospital insurance for the aged. 

While the problem of providing hospital 
insurance for the aged supersedes all other 
matters that would improve the lot of the 
older members of our families, we cannot 
overlook the special needs of the aged in the 
areas of housing, income, employment taxes 
and special facilities and services. We con- 
gratulate the administration on the scope 
of its program for our older citizens and urge 
the Congress to implement it with prompt 
action. 


Cuban Caves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, for 
some weeks now there have been con- 
flicting claims about a Soviet military 
buildup in Cuba. 

In an effort to shed light on this sub- 
ject, my distinguished colleague from 
New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] made 
a statement on the House floor Febru- 
ary 28. This statement largely con- 
sisted of material obtained from the 
Legislative Reference Service concern- 
ing the numbers and sizes of Cuban 
caves. The information obtained was 
fragmentary and incomplete. 

On March 8, 1963, the Chicago Tribune 
carried the following story on page 3: 
Scant Data AVAILABLE IN UNITED STATES ON 

Cupan Caves 

WaSHINGTON, March 7,—Little public in- 
formation is available about the thousands 
of underground caverns in Cuba, some of 
them of vast size, where Russian troops are 
reported to be storing large amounts of mili- 
tary equipment and supplies. 
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It is known, however, that some are a 
half-mile long, with arching roofs as high as 
a skyscraper, the ground dry, and the tem- 
perature even, capable of storing the biggest 
missiles and jet bombers, as well as tanks 
and artillery of lesser size. 

Representative James C. CLEVELAND, Re- 
publican, of New Hampshire, has placed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a report on the 
Cuban caves which he solicited from the Li- 
brary of Congress. The report cited some 
published references to the caves it found in 
library files but it conceded that informa- 
tion was scarce. 

NO SPECIFIC KNOWLEDGE 

The U.S. Geological Survey, for example, 
told the library researchers that it had no 
specific knowledge of the number and sizes 
of the caves. 

This same lack of information apparently 
extends to the highest intelligence officers. 
When Maj. Gen. Alva R. Fitch, the Army's 
Chief of Intelligence, told Senate investiga- 
tors yesterday of Russian activity indicating 
underground storage of weapons, his pre- 
pared statement first asserted: “There are 
several hundred caves in Cuba." Hundreds“ 
was later scratched out and “thousands” 
substituted. 

NOT ALL REMOVED 

Fitch noted persistent reports from refu- 
gees that not all long-range missiles had 
been removed from Cuba after the Russian 
agreement of last October 27. However, he 
indorsed the official administration position 
which expressed the “belief” that the Rus- 
sians have removed all strategic missiles. 

The refugee reports contend that 88 medi- 
um-range (1,500 miles) missiles were sent to 
Cuba and that only 42 were withdrawn last 
fall. The remaining 46 are underground, 
they assert. 

Such missiles easily could be hidden in 
Cuba's caves, Representative CLEVELAND 
noted. The Library of Congress reported 
some studies of the caves in Spanish publi- 
cations, most of them, however, describing 
explorations and pictographs found on the 
walls. One of these was a century-old “guide 
to the cave of Bellamar,” on the San Juan 
River near Mantanzas Bay. 

CLEVELAND said this lack of accurate in- 
formation concerning the number and loca- 
tion of Cuba’s caves was distressing. 

“It seems obvious,” he said, “that we 
should have coliected this information. For 
more than 50 years prior to the Castro take- 
over we had freedom to acquire this in- 
formation. Our information-gathering pro- 
grams have lacked selectivity and impetus." 


The gentleman from New Hampshire 
has diligently pursued his research on 
Cuban caves. On March 9, the Man- 
chester Union-Leader published the fol- 
lowing article on page 1: 

CLEVELAND ASKS DATA ON CUBAN Cave NET- 
WORK 


WASHINGTON. —A Congressman suggested 
Friday that if anyone has information on 
Cuban caves and their weapon-storage capa- 
bilities he should forward it to the Library 
of Congress. 

Representative James C. CLEVELAND, Re- 
publican, of New Hampshire, said such data 
might help the Defense Department and con- 
gressional committees. He noted that the 
Army's chief intelligence officer told the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee Thursday that 
Cuban caves may hide Soviet weapons. 

More than a week ago CLEVELAND told the 
House there apparently is little accurate in- 
formation on the size, number or location of 
Cuba’s caves, 

“For more than 50 years prior to the Castro 
takeover,” CLEVELAND said, “we had freedom 
to acquire this information. All of this sug- 
gests our information-gathering programs in 
the past have lacked selectivity and impetus.” 
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I am pleased to report that informa- 
tion is already being received by the Li- 
brary of Congress. 
to applaud the nonpartisan 
efforts of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire. He has taken the time and 
trouble to help Congress obtain sorely 
needed background information on a 
matter of importance to all Americans. 


Old-Age Care and the Public Purse 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILWARD L. SIMPSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, on 
February 25 I arose to praise an action 
of Wyoming's State Legislature in imple- 
menting the Kerr-Mills medical care 
bill. I now ask unanimous consent to 
enter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a ` 
newspaper article on that same subject 
by the distinguished columnist, Holmes 
Alexander. 

Mr. Alexander has noted Wyoming's 
action in becoming the 28th State to 
provide medical care for its aged under 
the joint Federal-State aegis of the Kerr- 
Mills act. 

His comments pay tribute both to 
Wyoming’s State government and the 
laudability of the Kerr-Mills program. 

I ask that they be printed in today's 
Recorp as further evidence of joint co- 
operation in meeting the needs of senior 
citizens through voluntary, economically 
sound programs managed by State gov- 
ernments. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorn, 
as follows: 

OLD-AGE CARE AND THE PUBLIC Purse 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

WasHInoTon, D.C.—By the act of its cur- 
rent legislature, Wyoming becomes the 28th 
State to provide medical care for ita aged 
under the Kerr-Mills Act by which the Fed- 
eral Government matches State funds. 

Although the bill passed the Wyoming 
House, 39 to 16, and passed the Senate, 
27 to 0, the lawmakers are not happy about 
it. Neither ls the Wyoming press. Every- 
body concerned seems to feel that the prob- 
lem is bigger than the solution, that the 
new act is helpful and necessary, but in- 
sufficient and imperfect. 

All Americans of conscience, I surmise, 
wish that more could be done for the needy 
aged. It is a compassion that does the Na- 
tion credit, but it should not load us with a 
guilt complex that can be exploited by the 
bureau builders and denigraters of this 
greathearted land. 

Old age is a natural law, an act of God. 
which cannot be repealed by human legisia- 
tures. The best that mortals in a self-gov- 
erning society can do is insure that old per- 
sons in need are given medical aid which 
they, their communities, and their families 
are not willing or able to provide. 

It is equally necessary for State and Fed- 
eral Governments to keep their guards up 
against chicanery and freeloading. Welfare 
racketeering has become a scandal. There 
are brigands who raid the public treasury 
behind masks of demagoguery. There are 
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deadbeats who fatten on the relief rolls. 
There are children who will not help thefr 
needy parents if they can find a way to duck 
this duty. There are taxeaters galore who 
plant both feet in the trough and shoulder 
off weaker persons who need and deserve the 
fare. 

For these reasons, I take it, the Wyoming 
Legislature deserves commendation for writ- 
ing the bill it did. A copy on my desk shows 
that care was taken to discharge the double 
responsibility of aiding the needy and pro- 
tecting the public purse. To obtain medical 
aid a Wyoming resident of 65 must show a 
doctor's certificate of illness, must pay the 
first $100 of cost, must not be already on 
relief, must have an income of not more 
than 81,200 a year, property resources not 
excceding $2,500 annually, and a home with 
an assessed value of no more than $4,000. 

The result of this selectivity is to provide 
ald for 6,996 Wyoming residents out of a 
total of 30,000 who are over 65. Presumably 
only those who need the aid will get it. By 
paying the first $100, the elderly patient 
gains the dignity of being a contributor— 
and the State saves $400.000. By covering 
only those in provable need, the State spends 
$570,000 for the next 2-year period instead 
of nearly $10 million to cover everybody, 
needy or not. This bill is voluntary. Were 
it compulsory and universal, as the Presi- 
dent's medicare bill would be, the total tax 
cost would be 10 times the amount just ap- 
propriated in Wyoming. 

The bill contains escape clauses for hard- 
ship cases. A person whose medical bills 
reduce his means below the $1,200 income 
figure automatically becomes eligible. 
Health insurance payments up to $150 a year 
can be subtracted from the income figure. 
The public also gets an escape clause. If a 
medically aided person dies and leaves prop- 
erty, the State must be pald back before the 
heirs inherit the estate. 

This is not a bill to be ashamed of. This 
State and all States with similar acts have 
legislated wisely and well. 


Feed Grains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr, POFF. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following text of a 
resolution adopted by unanimous vote 
at the 18th annual convention of the 
Virginia State Feed Association in Roa- 
noke, Va., on February 19, 1963: 

Freep GRAINS 

Whereas the Federal Government is 
again preparing legislation designed to re- 
duce feed grain acreage and to further in- 
creane the cost of feed grains at taxpayers’ 
expense, and 

Whereas Virginia is a deficit grain-pro- 
ducing State and is in great need of ex- 
panding its grain production to supply the 
present needs of its poultry and livestock 
industries; and 

Whereas a larger supply of grain at com- 
petitive prices is absolutely essential to the 
well-being and to the future growth of 
these much-needed agritultural industries 
in Virginia: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Virginia State Feed 
Associntion urge the State's congressional 
delegation to oppose with all thelr vigor the 
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continuance of the present feed grain pro- 
grams or the adoption of other legislation 
which will have the effect of further reduc- 
ing the feed grain acreage in Virginia; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Federal Government 
be prohibited by law from continuing in- 
definitely to compete with private industry 
in the distribution of grains and other agri- 
cultural products in domestic and world 
markets, which results in a double loss to 
the American public; that is, the selling of 
these products at a loss to the taxpayer and 
the loss of huge sums in tax dollars that 
would be paid by private industry on the 
income from the sales now denied to it by 
Government competition. 


Detection and Inspection or 
Deception and Destruction? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, this is 
what the Eisenhower test ban position 
was in 1958 when the Geneva test ban 
negotiations began, any treaty would in- 
clude only a ban on the kinds of testing 
which would be subject to detection, 
identification, location, and verification. 

It was recognized that underground 
testing which produced seismic shock 
signals of less intensity than 4.75 on the 
Richter seismic scale could not be de- 
tected reliably, let alone identified as pos- 
sible cheating, located and then verified 
by on-site inspection. : 

Therefore, only events of greater mag 
nitude were to be prohibited by the 
treaty. 

This was in accordance with President 
Eisenhower's declaration: 

We can have no confidence in any treaty 
to which the Communists are a party unless 
that treaty contains within itself self- 
enforcing mechanisms. 


Notwithstanding the above, this is 
what the Kennedy test ban position was 
on August 27, 1962, when at the Geneva 
Conference table, the administration 
proposed signing a treaty that would ban 
all underground tests, whether or not 
cheating could be detected and policed 
in the low-yield ranges. 

This is what the AEC’s Director of 
Military Applications, Maj. Gen. A. W. 
Betts, U.S. Army, told the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy on March 7, 1963, 
could be developed by cheat testing in 
the low-yield ranges below which neither 
individual tests nor a whole series of 
them could even be detected by any seis- 
mic detection system, let alone identified 
or located: 

First. Relatively low-yield weapons of 
the tactical type. 

Second. Higher yield tactical weapons 
up to a much larger yield—by extrapola- 
tion—‘“almost any tactical weapon one 
has in mind”—with such confidence that 
proof testing of the weapon would not 
be required. 

Third. Much higher yield battlefield 
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tactical weapons by extrapolation from 
events as small as 1 kiloton with such 
confidence as not to require proof test- 
ing before safely placing the new weap- 
ons in stockpile. 

Fourth. At least one-half of all tac- 
tical weapons of all yields and types of 
interest to the military, also with such 
confidence as not to require proof test- 
ing before stockpiling. 

Fifth. A substantial fraction of all 
large-yield strategic weapons of interest, 
by the simple expedient of testing in 
underground cavities which muffle ex- 
plosions down to siesmic effects below 
the 3 kiloton threshhold of detectability 
by “decoupling” their shock from the 
surrounding earth. 


Although not discussed by Betts at the 
hearings, U.S. Ambassador Arthur Dean 
at the Geneva talks has affirmed that de- 
velopment of the pure-fusion, neutron 
bomb can be carried out below the 
threshold of detectability. The military 
significance of this new weapon has been 
described as “equal to or greater than” 
development of the H-bomb. Naturally, 
the remaining one-half of all tactical 
weapons of interest which could not be 
tested without decoupling could be tested 
using the technique. 

What the Kennedy administration 
proposes to do, even in the new draft 
treaty presently under preparation by 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency for offer to the US.S.R. within a 
few weeks, is wholly to forego U.S. test- 
ing and advances in all such weapons 
categories and simply to trust the Soviets 
to keep their word not to test them and 
develop them clandestinely underground. 


This is what President Kennedy said 
about such unpolicied test ban situations 
on March 2, 1962, just a few days more 
than a year ago: 

A nation which is refraining from tests 
Obviously cannot match the gains of a na- 
tion conducting tests. 

The basic lesson of some 353 negotiating 
sessions at Geneva is this—that the Soviets 
will not agree to an effective han on nuclear 
tests as long as a new series of offers and 
prolonged negotiations, or a new uninspected 
moratorium, or a new agreement without 
controls would enable them once again to 
prevent the West from testing while they 
prepare in secret. 

If all testing can be halted—then the nu- 
clear arms race would be slowed down at 
last. But this must be a fully effective 
treaty. We know enough now about broken 
negotiations, secret preparations and the ad- 
vantages gained from a long test series never 
to offer again an uninspected moratorium. 


This is what President Kennedy said 
on March 6, 1963, last Wednesday: 

We would not accept a test ban which did 
not give us every insurance that we could 
detect a series of tests underground. That 
is the administration’s position. We would 
not submit a treaty which did not provide 
that assurance to the U.S. Senate. - 


So, what is the administration’s posi- 
tion today? 

Notwithstanding what Mr. Kennedy 
says his administration's posttion is, not- 
withstanding Mr. Kennedy's denuncia- 
tion of uninspected moratoriums, that is 
exactly what the administration’s posi- 
tion is today. It is not proposing a fully 
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effective treaty. It is proposing one full 
of obvious cheating holes. 


This inconsistency between actual 
position and described position is great 
cause for concern. It should be quickly 
resolved. 

Americans have a right to an answer 
to the test ban question: 

Detection of Soviet cheating and inspec- 
tion of Soviet soil or deception by Soviet 
duplicity and destruction by Soviet nuclear 
superiority? 


Mexican National Labor Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I call the attention of my col- 
leagues in the Congress to an excellent 
editorial appearing in “The Ventura 
County Rancher With Al Tiffany” col- 
umn in the February 1963 issue of the 
Broadcaster, monthly publication of the 
Ventura County Farm Bureau. The edi- 
torial follows: 

Has it ever occurred to you that one of the 
big differences between agriculture and in- 
dustry is that no big segments of agriculture 
has ever been shut down because of labor 
trouble? Whereas, workers in huge sections 
of other economic divisions—coal miners, 
factory personnel, transportation workers, to 
name a few—become dissatisfied with their 
lot and strike. This has never happened in 
agriculture. The labor difficulties which 
have occurred have been isolated enough so 
that entire areas or segments of the economy 
have not been affected. 

It seems fantastic that efforts are still be- 
ing made to bring the farmers into line with 
labor demands and place them under the 
control of outside influences which could 
cripple the production of our farms and 
ranches. Those who feel that agriculture can 
be regimented according to a set of rules, or 
that legislation will automatically solve the 
ills of growing food and fiber seem to have a 
mental block. They do not realize that na- 
ture is the pervading influence in farming, 
not boards of directors, union officials or leg- 
islators at any level of government. 

Factories, stores, and even Government 
offices may bend to the power of organized 
labor, but when you try to pressure Mother 
Nature you come off second best. She con- 
tinues to hold complete sway over the pro- 
duction of the products of the soil as she has 
for millions of years and to date no private 
or governmental agency has found a way to 
change her very much. 

The role of Government in the manage- 
ment of labor in agriculture is puzzling to 
say the least. There are, in some govern- 
mental areas, those who are determined to 
get rid of the bracero program. They are 
aided and abetted by do-gooders, various 
misinformed groups and Individuals who in- 
sist on making a social problem out of an 
economic fact. The campaign has taken 
some odd and surprising turns. 

In one instance the Government actually 
encouraged the development of cotton pick- 
ing and sugarbeet harvesting machines. 
This would seem, at first glance, an odd thing 
to do if the Department of Labor wanted to 
create more jobs for domestic workers. 
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This was apparently the theory behind the 
move: to free the domestic workers who had 
formerly worked in cotton and sugar beets. 
This, in turn, would create a labor force 
which would take the place of the braceros, 
And this program, finally would be discon- 
tinued. 

But the planners did not figure on the 
vagaries of human nature. They forgot—or 
never knew, though this seems Impossible 
that the braceros go where they are needed 
and when they are no longer needed they are 
sent home. But the domestics, who were 
freed by the cotton and beet harvesting 
machines, are American citizens and they 
can go where they please. 

So, they did not dutifully go where the 
planners thought they would—to the vege- 
table and fruit areas of California and the 
West. No, they went to the Southeast— 
because that’s where they wanted to go and 
no one could force them to go anywhere else. 
Consequently we now have the harvesting 
machines, we have the domestic workers, and 
we still need the braceros. 

What was it that Robert Burns said about 
“the best laid plans of mice and men?” 


— — — 


Release of Archbishop Slipy of the 
Ukraine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix, I submit remarks given by Mr. 
Albert C. Walsh, Omaha attorney, to 
Ukrainian-Americans of Assumption 
Church of the Byzantine Rite of Omaha 
and friends. The gathering on Febru- 
ary 17 was to celebrate the release of the 
Most Reverend Joseph Slipy, Archbishop 
of Lviv and Metropolitan of the Ukrain- 
ian Catholic Church, from a Communist 
concentration camp. 

Mr. Walsh's remarks follow: 

Te DEUM LAUDAMUS: ARCHBISHOP SLIPY’s 

RELEASE 


We praise You, O God, and confess that 
You are the Lord. In His great Goodness 
God has freed from a Communist prison His 
servant, the Archbishop of Lviv, Metropoli- 
tan of the Ukrainian Catholic Church, the 
Most Reverend Joseph Slipy. 

We Latin Catholics have forgotten the 
time after the collapse of the Roman Em- 
pire in the West when our bishops upheld 
society almost by themselves, They were 
not only the spiritual leaders of the Western 
World but by necessity became its civil and 
temporal leaders i.s well. 

In this age, despite your love of country 
and your sacrifices, the Ukraine has lost its 
independence. In your homeland you do 
not have a government which can rally the 
patriotism of your people. Your Ukrainian 
Catholic Church has been completely sup- 
pressed. So, it is not surprising that your 
Metropolitan, Archbishop Slipy, symbolizes 
your beloved Ukraine country. He is the un- 
crowned leader of the Ukrainian people. At 
his release from prison we Latin Catholics 
rejoice with you Byzantine Catholics and 
thank God, who is the Giver of this and of 
all good gifts. 

What manner of man is Archbishop Slipy? 
He was born in 1892, the son of a Ukrainian 
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farmer. He studied at Innsbruck, Austria 
where he received the degree of doctor of 
sacred theology. Ordained in 1917, he later 
studied at the Gregorian University of Rome. 
He returned to the Polish Ukraine in 1922. 
A brilliant professor of theology, writer and 
editor, he became the rector of the Theolog- - 
ical Seminary at Lviv in 1929; it was there 
that your good pastor and our good friend. 
Father Walter Wozniak, met him when he 
applied for admission to the Seminary. In 
1944 he became Archbishop of Lviv and 
Metropolitan of the Ukrainian Catholic 
Church in Western Ukraine. On April 11. 
1945 along with most of the Ukrainian Cath- 
olle Bishops, he was arrested by the Com- 
munists. Imprisoned for a year and then 
tried by a Soviet military court he was con- 
demned to 8 years at hard labor in a Russian 
concentration camp. Released in 1953, he 
refused to apostacize, and so was rearrested, 
tried, and condemned to another 5 years’ 
imprisonment at hard labor. Released again 
in 1959, he was soon rearrested and con- 
demned to 7 years at hard labor. He was 
recently released and permitted to go to 
Rome. 

Think of it—almost 18 years spent at slave 
labor in Communist concentration camps. 
What greater proof of his courage and fi- 
delity to Christ could he have given? He 
has lived a martyr's life. How much easier 
it would have been to die a martyr’s death. 

Why was Archbishop Slipy released? 
Have the Communists finally given up their 
persecution of religion? It would be foolish 
to think so. Russian Governments, both 
Czarist and Communist, have violently and 
systematically persecuted the Ukrainian 
Catholic Church since 1441 when the Rus- 
sian Prince Vasili dethroned the Metropoli- 
tan of Kiev, Isidore, the first Ukrainian 
Cardinal. 

We should not deceive ourselves that the 
Communists have had a change of heart, 
They keep hundreds of priests prisoner in 
their concentration camps. Their wall still 
stands in Berlin, guarded by their security 
police who shoot anyone trying to escape 
from them. Their security police guard the 
rest of their borders in their watchtowers 
with their hundreds of miles of barbed-wire 
entanglements, land mines and watchdogs, 
all to keep their people imprisoned. Not 
many months ago a Soviet astronaut flaunted 
his atheism in the press of the free world. 
Ehrushchey still maintains thousands of 
Russian troops in Cuba, and the Communists 
continue the war in Vietnam. 

So, we should not draw any hasty conclu- 
sions from the fact that the Communists 
have released Archbishop Slipy from prison. 
The Communists will try to make his release 
pay for itself. No doubt they hope to create 
good will for themselves with the gullible, 
and to generate some propaganda pressure 
to get something they want. 8 

What does the archbishop’s release mean 
for us in the Western World? Is there a 
message here for us Catholics of the Latin 
rite? I think there is a message—a message 
and a warning. His release raises the ques- 
tion, What are we Latin Catholic doing for 
our persecuted brothers? What are we doing 
to lessen the sufferings of those members of 
the mystical body of Christ whom the Com- 
munists porsecute? 

We know what you Ukrainian-Americans 
are doing, You are praying. You do directly 
what you can, But you realize that much 
more could be done if we—your fellow Catho- 
lics of the Latin rite—would rouse ourselves, 
shake off our indifference and work with you 
to relleve those who are persecuted. And 50, 
you do your best to call our attention to the 
persecution which the Communists inflict on 
your relatives, your friends, and on the 
Ukrainian Catholic Church. You try to get 
us to help those who suffer persecution. 
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How have we responded to your appeals? 
Let me answer the question this way. The 
Chinese Communists persecuted and im- 
prisoned Bishop Cuthbert O'Gara. When 
they finally expelled him from China, he 
hoped to arouse American Catholics to the 
sufferings of their brother Catholics in 
China. How did we answer his appeal? By 
and large we ignored him. Bishop O'Gara 
sald it was easier to bear Communist perse- 
cution than the indifference of American 
Catholics. We have done very little to help 
our brother Catholics who suffer Communist 
persecution. We forget that it is Christ 
himself whom they persecute. What will we 
Latin Catholics say to Jesus Christ our Judge 
when He asks us at the judgment. “I was 
persecuted, and what did you do to help 
Me?” 

We cannot rely on the U.S. Government 
to do this job for us. The U.S, Government 
plainly showed its attitude toward those suf- 
fering Communist persecution when the U.S. 
Embassy in Moscow shut its door in the face 
of those Russian Baptists who asked for 
asylum in the name of Jesus Christ. Fur- 
ther, the U.S. Government has completely 
abandoned any idea of supporting a libera- 
tion movement against the Communists. 
Not only that, but the United States has 
abandoned the Monroe Doctrine and has 
consented to the maintenance of a Commu- 
nist slave state in Cuba, 90 miles off our 
shores. Furthermore, the United States has 
adopted a policy of peaceful coexistence with 
the Communist empire. And now the U.S. 
Government is disarming in the face of the 
Communist enemy; witness the abandon- 
ment of planning and production of ad- 
vanced nuclear bombers, the RS-70 program; 
witness the abandonment of the Skybolt nu- 
clear bomber missile; the abandonment of 
nuclear missile bases around Russia; and 
the recall of our nuclear bombers from bases 
around Russia. Our Government is not only 
willing to settle for things the way they are 
now, but is disarming to prevent even any 
threat to the Communists. We cannot count 
on the U.S. Government to help those suffer- 
ing Communist persecution. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment does not want to embarrass the 
Communists. 

But what can we do? We can do a great 
deal. We can pray. Does that sound like 
a truism? About 1 year ago the Ukrainian 
Catholic bishops here in the United States 
called a press conference to spotlight the 
sufferings of Archbishop Slipy in his Com- 
munist prison. Here in Omaha, our beloved 
archbishop, the Most Reverend Gerald T. 
Bergan, called upon us to pray for those 
suffering Communist persecution. Iam sure 
many American bishops did likewise. Today 
on this, his 71st birthday, Archbishop Slipy 
is a free man. If it is a holy and wholesome 
thing to pray for the dead, how much more 
holy and wholesome it must be to pray for 
those suffering persecution for Christ. Those 
who suffer persecution have first call on 
the charity of our prayers. 

Secondly, we can and should constantly 
remind our fellow Americans and our Gov- 
ernment of the persecution which our broth- 
ers are suffering from the Communists. 
There is hardly an issue of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which does not carry articles about 
the persecution of the Jews in Russia. The 
Communists do not generally kill Jews—they 
pressure them. They close some of their 
Synagogues; they restrict the publication of 
Jewish religious books; they obstruct the 
training of rabbis; they give the Jews ad- 
verse publicity; they make it difficult for 
Jews to get a professional education. My 
friends, you and I know that the Communists 
have treated the Jews mildly in comparison 
to their treatment of Ukrainian Catholics. 
The Communists have made a determined 
effort to suppress catholicism completely 
among Ukrainians. 
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Our Jewish friends are telling their story. 
We Latin Catholics are not telling the story 
of our uted brothers. You would 
think the silent church is on this side of the 
Atlantic. We can and should make the 
sufferings of our fellow Catholics known. 
We Latin Catholics must cooperate with you 
Byzantine Catholics to tell the world of Com- 
munist persecution. Then maybe our Gov- 
ernment will exert itself to alleviate the 
sufferings of our brothers in Christ. 

Archbishop Slipy symbolizes the fidelity 
of the Ukrainian people to Christ in the face 
of Communist persecution. That is the rea- 
son we honor him. We can honor him best 
by loving Our Lord Jesus Christ as Arch- 
bishop Slipy has loved him. We can love 
Our Lord by working and praying for our 
brother Catholics who are suffering Com- 
munist persecution. That is the message of 
the archbishop’s release. The warning is 
that if we fail to love Our Lord as we should 
we may soon suffer persecutions ourselves. 

Just as God has released Archbishop Slipy 
from a Communist concentration camp, 80 
one day God will free the Ukrainian people 
and all other people from Communist slavery. 
Let us praise and thank God for His goodness, 
and pray and work together for that glorious 
day. 

Thank you. 


Housing Utopia Is Fine, but Where’s 
the Cash? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I desire to include an editorial 
which appeared on March 6 in the Daily 
Intelligencer, a newspaper published in 
Doylestown, Bucks County, Pa. The said 
editorial goes right to the heart of one 
of the problems which is presently con- 
fronting us: 

Hovsine Urorta Is FINE, BUT WHERE'S 

THE CASH? 


We need the stout advocates of principle 
at both ends of the political spectrum. They 
sharpen public debate on the great issues 
and serve as a useful check on too pre- 
cipitate Government action. 

But it does not follow from this that those 
who stand for principle are of necessity 
braver and more useful than those who 
occupy the compromising political center. 

The National Housing Conference, a 32- 
year-old organization devoted to eliminat- 
ing slums and blight, perhaps illustrated 
in its newest Washington meeting how easy 
it is to talk on the side of the angels. 

The NHC notes some largely unassailable 
facts: 

Our total annual output of new housing 
is insufficient to meet the needs of a grow- 
ing population, especially those in lower- 
and middle-income groups. We are not get- 
ting enough urban renewal and we are 
getting too much urban and suburban 
sprawl, 

To get more and better housing, to arrest 
deterioration, wipe out slums and check 
sprawl, the NHC proposes that the Federal 
Government quickly approve vast new sums. 

Toting up the rough amounts involved in 
its proposals for expanded urban renewal, 
low-rent housing, housing for the elderly, 
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improved rural and farm housing, we attain 
a figure upward of $4 billion. A portion 
would be in loans. 

A nonspecialist in housing problems is 
hardly equipped to question the wisdom of 
NHC's figures as an ideal proposition. 

What the outsider can question, however, 
is how NHC President Nathaniel Keith and 
NHC's resolutions committee can discusss 
these proposals for 21 pages as if not one 
single other claim on the Federal budget 
existed. 

It is recognized that better housing is just 
part of a broad attack on poverty. But no- 
where are housing’s demands on the budget 
put in a scale of priorities with such other 
needs as job retraining, improved general 
education, health, welfare, highways. 

Nothing is said of the fact that we must 
spend some $55 billion for defense and other 
sums to aid our friends abroad, 

Indeed, NHC says plainly that its proposed 
bigger housing effort has a “first claim on 
the resources of our economy.” Many 
Americans had thought that defense re- 
quirements enjoy that preeminence. 

NHO's goals are fine. But in stating them 
fiat out in a kind of political and economic 
vacuum, the group has done just the easiest 
part of the job. 

Left to the political engineers who must 
deal in realities is the task of scaling such 
propositions to make them fit somewhere in 
today’s baffling array of competing demands, 


Truth, Toughness Needed in Cuba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call to the attention of the House 
an excellent editorial which appeared in 
the Ashland Times-Gazette, Ashland, 
Ohio, written by Robert Beer, publisher 
of this independent daily newspaper. It 
focuses attention on the growing grass- 
roots sentiment regarding bungling pol- 
icy in the Cuban situation. 

I commend this fine editorial to all 
of the Members of the House: 

TRUTH, TOUGHNESS NEEDED IN Cuba 


When the arms buildup began in the 
Florida Keys several months ago this writer 
pledged to silence his criticism of President 
Kennedy and to support him in his apparent 
determination to avert another blunder such 
as our chickenlivered failure to back up the 
Bay of Pigs attack. The chance of hot war 
then became a calculated risk and, at last, 
our country was to assert its responsibility 
to its own people and to the other free na- 
tions of the hemisphere. 

So it seemed. 

Fear of the possible consequences of such 
a firm stand was smothered by a renewed 
pride and confidence in ourselves and our 
President. The showdown was at hand— 
the brave and noble move had been made— 
someone would be obliged to either fight 
or lose face before a world audience. Unity 
among the Americas was at an historic 
peak—more fierce and abiding than ever. 
Now there would be a beginning of an end, 
an end of 20 years on a powder keg 
while one Republican and three Democratic 
Presidents watched communism creep its 
way like molten lava from the Kremlin to 
the very shores of the United States. The 
end was in sight. 
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So it seemed. 

It was Khrushchev who backed away. He 
promised to withdraw his service personnel 
and arms from Cuba. Yes, there would be 
inspection permitted to assure compliance 
with this agreement. Yes, the process would 
start as soon as we relinquished our blockade 
of the island. What a victory this was for 
all free countries and the true friends of 
Uncle Sam. How plain it now was, that the 
Red plan was based on bluff and arrogance, 
how wonderful it was that the United States 
of America had regained its global prestige 
and was emerging as the savior of democracy 
and as the acknowledged winner of a blood- 
less showndown. The insults and threats 
would be no more, 

So it seemed. 

Disillusionment by reason of inaction and 
timidity at the highest Government level is 
with us again. Alas, more than ever before 
the feeling of shame and futility is with 
us. There is apprehension and lost confi- 
dence. 

Is the next stupid deal with the Soviet 
to be the abandonment of our Guantanamo 
Naval Base in return for an exodus of the 
Russian guests? We anticipate with horror 
the headline “Castro Stays—Gitmo Goes.” 

For months the Cuban situation has rap- 
idly worsened. It was first denied that 
17,000 Russians occupied the island. Admin- 
istration word declared that the Red missiles 
were gone, the launching sites destroyed, 
the evacuation an accomplished fact, the 
pact with Russia honorably consummated, 
and the situation again under our control. 

This, we now know was utterly false and 
deliberately misleading. 

When the compassionate and levelheaded 
Jim Bishop, John Knight, and other reputa- 
ble and distinguished observers have their 
craws full of news releases from 
the White House it is time to take heed. 

The Cuban refugees who were unlawfully 
ransomed by way of typical Kennedy family 
manipulation swear that only a few of the 
really potent attack missiles left Cuba. 
They maintain that more Russian troops 
and service personnel are arriving every 
week—that the huge assault weapons have 
been transferred to island caves—that Cas- 
tro is now a confirmed and powerless puppet. 
Refugees are excitable; these reports may 
not be true. 

Our cursory inspection of the departing 
ships of U.S.S.R. convinced the brains of 
Washington that there was full compliance 
with the arms withdrawal deal that Ken- 
nedy made with Khrushchev, Indeed, were 
not the tarps lifted on one or two of the 

ve missile silhouettes that were ob- 
served on the decks of the Russian vessels? 
Indeed were not the portions of the cargo 
thus exposed quite similar to the pictures 
we have scen of Russian rocketry on parade 
in the streets of Moscow? 

Did we board the ships and verify these 
assumptions? Did we lft the tarpaulin 
sheaths from the other ges to see if 
they covered real jet missiles or merely the 
severed trunks of royal palm trees? Did we 

the caves, count the Russian guests 
on the island? Did we Insist that Nikita 
make good his bargain? 

We did not. 

Furthermore we are still relying on fuzzy 
pictures made from hedgehopping US. 
planes. We are told by way of the hood- 

press that such is adequate proof 
that our doubts are unfounded. Incoming 
shipments show no rocket contours on the 
decks * again reconnaissance photos, 
we are told, indicate that a blockade or con- 
tact inspection is unwarranted. 

Why further provoke or irritate the touchy 
and honorable Nikita? Why risk another 
incident? 

This editor is not buying such custom- 
tailored trash and neither is the Washington 
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press corps, the publishers of our Nation’s 
responsible newspapers, nor a growing num- 
ber of Members of Senate and House on both 
sides of the aisles. 

While Huntley and Brinkley chuckle about 
the walking antics of the personable Pierre 
Salinger—a man who this writer admires 
and knows in a casual way—an accom- 
plished journalist with an impressive back- 
found for faithful dedication to the best 
interests of the fourth estate—we wonder. 

We wonder if it doesn’t get awfully op- 
pressive to be on the inside these days. We 
wonder if even a stout fellow like the able 
and redoubtable press secretary doesn't often 
yearn to take a brisk hike into the fresh, 
open air. 

In our opinion he has the most demand- 
ing job in Washington. 


Praise Given to Bureau of Land Man- 
agement Administration in Colorado 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, people 
generally, and Members of Congress in 
particular, usually hear only the com- 
plaints and criticism that are made 
about Government agencies. The Bu- 
reau of Land Management has been no 
exception to this general rule. 

As a welcome change, there has come 
to my attention a resolution adopted at 
the annual meeting of the Consolidated 
Wool Growers of Western Colorado, 
which was held at Hotchkiss, Colo. on 
February 13, 1963, expressing apprecia- 
tion to the Bureau of Land Management 
for its “very good work in administra- 
tion of the sheep ranges in this district.” 

In bringing this matter to the atten- 
tion of the House I would be remiss if I 
cid not mention in passing the coopera- 
tive spirit that has been displayed by 
Mr. Lowell M. Puckett, State Director of 
the Bureau of Land Management, It is 
a pleasure to acknowledge the coopera- 
tion that Mr. Puckett has given to me 
and to the people of Colorado. 

I compliment the Consolidated Wool 
Growers for their constructive action in 
taking note of meritorious service and 
I include the text of the resolution with 
my remarks for the information of all 


Members: 
Fesrvary 13, 1983. 

At the annual meeting of the Consoll- 
dated Wool Growers of Western Colorado the 
following resolution was passed. 

This association wishes to express our ap- 
preciation to the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment for their very good work in adminis- 
tration of the sheep ranges in this district. 
Their work in range improvement is notable. 
The development of stock water, in clean- 
ing of useless brush, in reseeding, in fenc- 
ing along borders of allotments, and for 
access roads add to practical ma ent 
which show results in improvement of the 
range. 

Sheep growers know and feel that it is 
time the public should know the land man- 
agement is doing all possible within the 
means they have to develope the potential 
of public ranges. We-feel that in the last 
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few years, the cooperative agreements have 
resulted in improved conditions. 

Water development, in construction of 
water ponds has eliminated wasted trailing. 
The construction of dams has prevented 
erosion. 

The fencing program of the last few years 
has increased better management and has 
eliminated damaging duplication of use. 

We feel that intelligent training and prac- 
tical application, and cooperation of users 
are bringing good results. 

Therefore this association wishes to thank 
the land management and its officers and 
pledge further cooperation. 

D. W. MCINTIRE, 
President. 


Will Clayton Speaks Out Against 
Cotton Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Will L. 
Clayton is well known throughout the 
Nation for his distinguished service to 
this country as former Under Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs and As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce. He is 
known throughout the world for his 
knowledge of the cotton business, as head 
of he great international firm of Ander- 
son & Clayton. 

I think it would be well for those who 
are endeavoring to manipulate the U.S. 
cotton industry to heed the recommenda- 
tions contained in Mr. Clayton's brief 
remarks before the National Cotton 
Council in El Paso last January 28. 

So that others interested in US. 
cotton gaining its rightful place in the 
world market may have an opportunity 
to read this distinguished statesman's 
recommendations, I have the privilege of 
inserting his remarks: 

REMARKS or W. L. CLAYTON AT THE 25TH AN- 
NUAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL COTTON 
Councit, EL Paso, Tex., January 28, 1963 
We are all indebted to Dr. Horne and to 

Mr. McCord for their lucid exposition of the 

critical danger the United States faces of 

losing its raw cotton trade. 

I have studied the council pamphlet of 
September 1962, and I am in complete agree- 
ment with Dr. Horne's conclusions, except I 
go farther than he in fixing the responsi- 
bility for this situation and in the steps that 
must be taken to correct It. 

To develop the points I wish to make, I 
must take you back to an historic meeting I 
attended in Washington in June 1933, al- 
most 30 years ago. 

This meeting was called by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

There were about 100 men present, all in- 
terested In some aspects of the cotton busi- 
ness. 

As I remember it, the telegram calling this 
meeting was rather vague as to its purpose, 
but soon after the meeting opened, it was 
apparent that Its purpose was to get the 
cotton trade to approve a decision already 
made for the Government to pay farmers to 
plow up every third row of the growing cot- 
ton crop. 

I spoke out against this with all the vigor 
that I could command. I sald if the Gov- 
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ernment felt it owed the cotton farmer some- 
thing, that they should pay it to him and 
not try to make the market pay it, because 
the market would not do it for long, and in 
the end, if we followed that road, the United 
States would lose its cotton supremacy. 
One other man supported me. His name 
was Thompson, and he was an official of the 
Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association. 

But our voices were like one crying in 
the wilderness, 

At that time, the Civil War psychology 
still persisted that cotton was king in Amer- 
ica. The United States produced more cot- 
ton than all the rest of the world put to- 
gether, We produced then 14% million 
bales for consumption. We are producing 
the same amount today, but a sizable quan- 
tity goes in the Government loan. 

In these 30 years, foreign free world pro- 
duction has increased from 8% million 
bales to 21 million bales. If we included 
Russia and China, the increase is even 
greater. 

As Dr. Horne has shown, synthetics have 
increased greatly. 

Obviously, some of this accelerated growth 
in foreign cotton and in synthetics would 
have taken place in any case. To me, how- 
ever, the most frightening aspect of our 
present situation in cotton is the fact that 
we are losing markets at home and abroad, 

. while foreign cotton and synthetics are 
both going down in price and up in use. 

For the 10 years prior to the meeting in 
Washington in June 1933, the average of 
our cotton exports was 7,880,000 bales. The 
average for the past 10 years is 4,732,000 
bales. In these 30 years, we have lost over 
3 million bales per year in exports of cot- 
ton. 

What can be done now to save our raw 
cotton industry? 

I don’t pretent to know all the answers, 
but I believe I know some of them. 

Obviously, U.S. cotton's principal com- 
petitors are foreign cottons and synthetics, 
both of which operate in a free market. The 
greatest service of the free market is the 
automatic selection of the most efficient 
means of production. 

World commodities, like coffee, cotton, 
Sugar, wheat, et cetera, produced for export, 
cannot be sheltered from world competi- 
tion. Even for domestic consumption, every 
commodity has its competitors. 

If our cotton la to regain its rightful posi- 
tion in the domestic and world markets, then 
the U.S. Government must restore cotton to 
a free market. Reducing the price is not 
enough. Does any man in this room imagine 
that any bureau in Washington knows what 
the price of any world commodity, such as 
cotton, should be? The answer to this ques- 
tion is to be found in the record of Gov- 
ernment price fixing for these past 30 years 
Just look at the record of the two-price sys- 
tem on cotton. The United States, a num- 
ber of years ago, officially branded such sys- 
tem as “dumping,” and now at a time when 
the rest of the industrialized free world is 
Moving in the opposite direction, we engage 
in this system, not only for cotton but for 
other commodities. Among other faults, 
this two-price system on cotton lays a wholly 
unfair and indefensible burden on our cot- 
ton textile mills in allowing their foreign 
competitors in the domestic goods market to 
acquire their raw material, even U.S.-grown 
cotton, at 8⁄4 cents per pound less than the 
U.S. mill must pay. 

In my opinion, nothing but a return to 
the free market will save our U.S. raw cotton 
trade. Nevertheless, under Government con- 
trol these past 30 years, we have gone 80 
far in the destruction of this trade that 
there certainly will be a period during a 
shift back to farmer control when cotton 
farmers will need help. It is believed that 
this period will not last more than 5 years 
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and will cost our taxpayers much less than 
the present dollar cost of Government con- 
trol of cotton, to say nothing of the loss of 
our cotton business due to such control. 
As Dr. Horne has indicated, U.S. cotton is 
fighting a desperate battle for survival. I 
want to add that it is fighting this battle 
with both hands tied behind its back so long 
as the Government continues control of cot- 
ton production and of the cotton market. 


Flood Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor an article which appeared in the 
Sevier County News-Record on Thurs- 
day, March 7, 1963, regarding the devas- 
tating flood which swept into Sevierville 
and Sevier County last Tuesday night 
and Wednesday morning, March 5 and 


6. 

Many homes in the Love Addition and 
on Riverside Drive of Sevier County had 
to be evacuated, and merchants of down- 
town Sevierville worked throughout the 
night setting up barricades in efforts to 
keep water out of their stores. Court 
Avenue in Sevierville was a thoroughfare 
for boats Wednesday morning as flood- 
waters from the Pigeon River covered 
the heart of the town entering many of 
the business establishments and causing 
widespread damage. 

Mr. Bo Roberts, editor, and Mr. Wil- 
liam C. Postlewaite, publisher, of the 
Sevier County News-Record, are to be 
congratulated on the fine coverage of this 
flood and for presenting a word and pic- 
ture story of the flood, pinpointing the 
desperate need for flood relief. I 
thought it was so good that I would like 
to make it available to the other Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

The article follows: 

FLOOD AGAIN 
(By Bo Roberts) 

High waters swept into Sevierville early 
Wednesday morning causing a flood in the 
downtown and some residential sections at 
least greater than the one in December of 
1961 and possibly as large as the one in 
1957. 

There has been a lot of talk, but very 
little action taken since the 1961 flood, and 
it seems many area citizens are wanting to 
get something done. Thousands of dollars 
of damages have again been caused, even 
though many persons had 6 or 7 hours to 
prepare for the flood. The next flood could 
be years away * * * of it could be next week 
* © © it is high time action is taken on the 
part of local, State, and Federal officials to 
see that something is done to stop this costly 
and dangerous flooding. 

There have been no reported casualties, 
but many homes in the Love Addition and 
on Riverside Drive have had to be evacuated. 
Merchants in downtown Sevierville worked 
throughout the night setting up barricades 
in efforts to keep water out of their stores. 
Water is reported to have gotten into sev- 
eral businesses in spite of their efforts, 

Veteran observers of floods here were di- 
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vided on whether Wednesday's flood was 
larger than the 1957 flood or not, but in any 
event it was another costly bit of high 
water, 

Some 3.5 inches of rain fell Tuesday, 
coupled with melting snow from the moun- 
tains; this sent both prongs of the Little 
Pigeon River rising rapidly. The first signs 
of overflowing came at about midnight, and 
then at about 1 a.m. the water started ris- 
ing rapidly. It reached its crest about 6 or 
6:30 am. Wednesday and started to fall 
shortly thereafter. Some Knoxville-Sevier- 
ville traffic was open shortly after 9 a.m. 

Homeowners and businessmen now face 
the task of cleaning up, another costly op- 
eration, 

The Sevier County Volunteer Rescue 
Squad was on the scene all night Tuesday, 
aiding in the evacuation of homes and sery- 
ing in many helpful capacities. Also on 
extra duty were the Sevierville police and 
the Sevierville Volunteer Fire Department. 

No details were available at press time as 
to the total amount of damage. 

Now is the time to get something done 
about this situation; we shouldn't wait until 
an even larger flood comes and takes sev- 
eral lives. 


Improving Medical Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
at this point, an editorial from the Bal- 
timore News-Post of March 4, 1963, ti- 
tled “Improving Medical Aid,” which 
points up so well certain drawbacks in 
the administration of the Kerr-Mills 
program for providing medical care for 
senior citizens in my State of Maryland. 

It is for this reason that I introduced 
legislation in the House of Representa- 
tives, H.R. 4388, to correct this situation 
and permit the individual States to se- 
lect the agency to be responsible for 
medical assistance to the aged, rather 
than having this program supervised by 
the State departments of welfare. The 
editorial is appended at this point and 
I commend it to the attention of the 
Congress: 

IMPROVING MEDICAL Am 

As now administered in Maryland, the 
Kerr-Mills program for providing- medical 
care for senior citizens is supervised by the 
State department of welfare and is carried 
out by local welfare agencies, in Baltimore by 
the city department of public welfare. 

Congressman CHARLES McC. Marktas of 
Maryland's Sixth District has noted that this 
system has certain drawbacks, principally 
because applicants for ald must file their 
applications with the welfare agencies. 

“Many people,” Congressman MATHIAS 
points out, “feel that there is a certain stig- 
ma to making applications for welfare ald. 
This objection has some basis in fact be- 
cause those who receive medical aid through 
the welfare department may not otherwise 
be needful of welfare assistance.” 

To correct this situation, Congressman 
Marmas has introduced in Congress a bill 
which would change the Kerr-Mills provi- 
sion by permitting individual States to se- 
lect the agency which would be responsible 
for medical assistance to the aged. 
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Advocates of the Kerr-Mills program agree 
that it can be improved. Congressman 
Marts’ proposed legislation is one way to 
achieve improvement. His bill should re- 
ceive full congressional support. 


Soviet Bombers—How? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, a 
most disturbing revelation has been made 
by Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott in yes- 
terday’s Long Island Press. It concerns 
Soviet bombers flying over several of our 
aircraft carriers. 

I wonder if President Kennedy will also 
consider these bombers as defensive? 

The article follows: 


Soviet BOMBERS Knew Just WHERE US. 
Carrers WERE 


(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 


Wasutnoton.—Defense Secretary McNa- 
mara's delayed disclosure of those Russian 
reconnaissance-bomber flights over four US. 
carriers is only part of this jolting story. 

What the at-times-circultous Pentagon 
boss didn’t reveal is even more significant 
than what he finally did make known. 

For security reasons most of these chilling 
untold facts cannot be divulged as yet. They 
are still tightly classified—although, of 
course, no secret to the Russians; only to 
Americans. 

But it Is possible to publish the following 
extremely important information that McNa- 
mara withheld: 

In each of these ominous carrier over- 
flights the Soviet reconnaissance-bombers 
flew direct to thelr midocean “targets” by 
the shortest circular routes from bases in 
Russia. The glant Red planes (known in 
the West as Bears) did not search for the 
carriers. They set courses straight for them 
and flew over them. 

Such extraordinary bull's-eye flying. as 
it is being termed by members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, is possible only in two ways, 
as follows: 

Possession by the Russians of a secret 
space (satellite) or other high level recon- 
nalssance system that enables the detection 
and tracking of ships. 

Advance Soviet knowledge of the exact lo- 
cation and courses of the four carriers—the 
Enterprise, Forrestal, Kitty Hawk, and 
Princeton. 

Military authorities are convinced the 
former is the case. 

These highly revealing incidents confirm 
for them a growing belief they have had for 
some time that the Russians have in orbit 
one or more reconnaissance satellites with 
the same capabilities as our very secret 
Samos and Ferret. 

These U.S. satellites take photographs and 
monitor communications. The Air Force has 
at least six Samoses in orbit from 150 to 300 
miles above the earth. These satellites snap 
Pictures of Russian arenas and installations 
and transmit them to ground receiving sta- 
tions. The Ferret, in addition to being 
equipped with a camera similar to those in 
the Samos, has a complex electronic system 
for monitoring communications. 

Both the Samos and Ferret can take pho- 
tos at heights of several hundred miles from 
which individuals on the ground can be 
identified. 
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Strikingly indicative of the high degree of 
effectiveness of the Reds’ detection and 
tracking system are the following grim de- 
tails about which Secretary McNamara was 
characteristically vague: 

The Navy reported that the Bear recon- 
naissance-bomber that flew over the 75,000- 
ton Forrestal southeast of the Azores on Feb- 
ruary 22 was tracked some 2,100 miles from 
a base in northeastern Russia. From the 
very start the Soviet plane made a beeline 
for the carrier and flew directly to it by the 
shortest circular route. 

Throughout, the intruding Bear was under 
surveillance either by radar, radio, or by 
plane. Two Ferret satellites were tuned in 
on the Russians, What was learned is classi- 
fled. 

For two brief periods radar lost its loc“ 
on the Soviet plane. This was done to the 
Reds’ using a new type of metal chaff that 
temporarily blotted out radar contact. But 
surveillance was maintained through other 
methods, and interceptors of the Forrestal 
were in the alr long before the Bear hove 
into sight. 

However, intelligence experts point out 
that Is not as important as it may appear 
to be. 

They cite the fact that the Bear has the 
capability of being armed with a known 
Soviet air-to-ground missile that can be 
launched some 650 miles from a carrier— 
definitely out of the range of U.S. carrier- 
based interceptors. 

One Navy report on the incidents—also not 
mentioned by McNamara—stated that a Bear 
that overfiew a carrier was equipped with 
racks that could have carried nuclear bombs 
of more than 20 megatons. Photos were 
taken of this Communist plane showing 
these bomb racks. 

An intelligence report stressed the point 
that, in direct contrast to these bullseye 
overflights, It took the Navy 4 days to locate 
that hijacked Venezuelan freighter. 

Senator Barry GOLDWATER, Republican, of 
Arizona, had much to do with forcing dis- 
closure of these sinister overflights. He 
questioned McNamara about the Kitty Hawk 
incident during the latter's closed-door ap- 
pearance before the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. Obviously startled and discon- 
certed, McNamara admitted the accuracy of 
Goldwater's information. 

Later, after conferring with the President, 
the defense chief hurriedly summoned a 
press conference and announced the over- 
flights. 


An Example of Individual Responsibility 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, throughout 
our great country silent benefactors play 
vital roles in countless small communi- 
ties such as my hometown of Russell, 
Kans, 3 

Russell, and in fact all of Russell 
County, Kans., lost a true friend in the 
death of W. H. “Bill” Sellens on Febru- 
ary 10, 1963. Blessed with a degree of 
material wealth Mr. Sellens firmly be- 
lieved in community betterment and 
practiced this belief in individual re- 
sponsibility for many, many years. 

There are countless examples bearing 
the stamp of his generosity in our com- 
munity but perhaps his greatest pride 
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was in doing his bit to insure first class 
medical treatment for the patients and 
first class facilities for the staff of Rus- 
sell City Hospital. I share with you a 
letter written by Dr. M. E. Schulz, Mr. 
Sellens’ physician for many years, to the 
Russell Daily News: 
Your HOSPITAL AND BILL SELLENS 


In January 1963, your hospital was 20 
years old. For the past 12 years, Mr. Bill 
Sellens has been the greatest benefactor 
of this community Institution for healing 
the sick. Through his generosity, your hos- 
pital has been made a better place in which 
to care for the sick, and has been kept mod- 
ern in every respect. 

Each and every one of us should be par- 
ticularly grateful for this man. He was 
truly a pioneer of Russell County and ex- 
pressed many times that the good Lord was 
kind to him, and he wished to return this 
kindness to his home community. This is 
something that many of us should think 
about, for it is our home community which 
is important. for it is: where we live and 
where we die. Mr. Sellens was a God-fearing 
man, who in the early days quarried our 
famous stone posts, at the price of 10 cents 
apiece. He was a very humble man and 
truly left his community in a better condi- 
tion than when he found it. He had many 
friends. He was a towering man, well above 
6 feet in height, and distinguished in his 
actions. He gave to the youth in many 
ways, as he was always interested in our 
children. This kind of citizen is a citizen 
worth writing about. He believed in self- 
determination and Individual responsibill- 
ties. He not only spoke of individual Initi- 
ative, but he practiced it. 

Here are some of the things that your 
hospital would not be blessed with had it 
not been for gifts over the past 12 years from 
Bill Sellens: the professional staff library, 
many room furnishings, solarium furnish- 
ings, laboratory equipment, two different 
sets of new X-ray equipment, air condition- 
ing, the doctors’ call system, and many other 
things. 

It has been said that there is always a 
woman behind every man's actions. The 
above comments could not have been said 
were it not for the very able Mrs. Amelia 
Sellens, wife of Mr. Bull Sellens, and it is 
trite to say that these things could have becn 
done only with her full cooperation, 


Activities of the Department of State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HJALMAR C. NYGAARD 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1963 

Mr. NYGAARD. Mr. Speaker, at an- 
other point in the Recorp today, Con- 
gressman Don L. Snort is including in 
his remarks, House Joint Resolution 
l, passed by both houses of the North 
Dakota State Legislature without a dis- 
senting vote. 

The resolution requests Congress to 
investigate and study the policymaking 
procedures, methods of assessing for- 
eign developments, and personnel prac- 
tices of the Department of State. In 
other words it calls for an investigation 
of the activities of the State Depart- 
ment as it relates to our foreign policies 
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as they in turn affect our internal wel- 
fare. 

This opinion is shared by many peo- 
ple in and out of the Congress, and it is 
hoped, therefore, that for the good of 
this Nation and the good of the State 
Department the problems can be re- 
viewed and aired in order that there 
may be a complete understanding 
among the State Department, the Mem- 
bers of Congress, and the citizens of this 
country. 1 


ABCD Mail Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
Tuary 25, 1963, Postmaster General J. 
Edward Day inaugurated a new major 
postal service innovation—ABCD, stand- 
ing for accelerated business collections 
end delivery—in the Washington metro- 
politan arca. 

This new service will provide 4-hour 
delivery of local first-class mail in the 
downtown business area from Monday 
through Friday. By the end of this cal- 
endar year 273 cities in this country will 
have the advantages of accelerated busi- 
ness collections and delivery service, a 
step forward in mail service comparable 
in importance to the start of free city 
delivery a century ago. 

In launching the accelerated business 
collections and delivery service here in 
Washington, Postmaster General Day 
paid richly deserved credit to the archi- 
tect of this innovation in mail service, 
Assistant Postmaster General Frederick 
C. Belen, by presenting him with the Post 
Oce Department’s first annual Benja- 
min Franklin Award. 

As head of the vitally important Bu- 
reau of Operations of the Post Office 
Department for the past 2 years, Mr. 
Belen is publicly credited with an im- 
pressive record of accomplishments that 
have resulted in numerous major im- 
provements of national significance in 
the Post Office Department. His imagi- 
native and dynamic approach to prob- 
lems that have long beset the Postal Es- 
tablishment has brought about improved 
efficiency, lower cost, and, most impor- 
tant, better service. He has played a 
major role in developing a number of 
progressive programs, similar to accel- 
erated business collections and delivery 
designed to maintain our postal service 
gs the most modern and cficient in the 
world. 

I am sure my colleagues will be in- 
terested in the tribute paid to Mr. Belen 
by Postmaster General Day, which fol- 
lows: 

EXCERPT FROM THE Appress BY J. EDWARD 
DAY, POSTMASTER GENERAL’ 

Introduction of the accelerated business 
colicctions and delivery here in 
the Washington area provides an ideal oc- 
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caslon for special recognition of the architect 
of this very successful program of 4-hour 
business mail service. 

It is my genuine pleasure to honor As- 
sistant Postmaster General Frederick OC. 
Belen as the first Post Office Department 
official to receive the Department's esteemed 
Benjamin Franklin Award. 

The Benjamin Franklin Award is a new 
top honor award of the Department reserved 
for officials in noncarcer positions whose 
outstanding leadership and accomplish- 
ments have resulted in major improvements 
of national significance in the work of the 
postal service. 

I am rather unusual among Postmasters 
General, because I have never been national 
chairman of my party or even particularly 
active in politics at all. In fact, when 
President Kennecy announced my appoint- 
ment—as the first Cabinet member ever 
from Southern Callfornia—he emphasized 
that it was not because of my very incidental 
past political activity but because of my 

ent experience, in State govern- 
ment and in business. 

I was associated for a number of years 
with one of the largest and finest law firms 
in the country. After that I was a senior 
officer for 8 years of a giant insurance com- 
pany which is the third largest private 
corporation in the world. 

And yet I can state unequivocally that I 
have never been surrounded with such talent 
as I am right now that I am serving in the 
Federal Government. Every day I work with 
Federal executives who demonstrate superb 
imagination, energy, good judgment and 
practical idealism, With few exceptions I 
have found that the Federal executive sees 
himself in context with the great compli- 
cated world we live in, he has a Lively in- 
terest in new ideas and in wider horizons— 
and he does not take himself too seriously, 

Fred Belen has all these qualities. He 
has been Assistant Postmaster General head- 
ing the Department's key Bureau of Opera- 
tions since the beginning of President Ken- 
nedy’s administration and for the past 8 
months he has additionally carried, with 
distinction, many of the responsibilities of 
the Office of Deputy Postmaster General. 

Before sssuming his present post in 
January 1961, Mr. Belen had been Counsel 
and Chief Counsel of the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee for 14 years 
and was already widely acknowledged as one 
of the Nation's foremost authorities on 
postal administration. 

In developing and spearheading major 
programs of service improvement and econ- 
omy, Mr. Belen has brought imaginative new 
approaches to the solution of longstanding 
problems of the postal service. Accelerated 
business collections and deliveries is but 
one example, 

He has shown outstanding leadership in 
enlisting the cooperation of the Nation's 
large volume business mailers, and has 
demonstrated that such cooperation benefits 
both the mailer and the Department. 

He bas provided expert and energetic 
direction to the Post Office programs of cost 
reduction and management improvement, 
giving concrete expression to the President's 
goals of economy and manpower utilization. 
He has been a major contributor at the 
executive level to the Department’s accom- 
Plishments in holding to a minimum man- 
power increases in the postal service, in the 
reduction of Christmas temporary employocs 
from 295,000 in 1960 to approximately one- 
half that number in 1962, in the return of 
$37 million of our Department appropriation 
to the in fiscal 1962, and in the 
Department's capacity to absorb this year 
$40 million of the recent postal employee pay 
increase. 
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Mr. Belen first inaugurated the accelerated 
business collection and delivery on 
a pilot basis last August 14 in his home city 
of Lansing, Mich. 

In designating Frederick C. Belen as the 
first official to be honored with the Benjamin 
Franklin Award, I am proud to 
Mr. Belen's exceptional contributions to the 
operation of the postal service. I now pre- 
sent to him this beautiful plaque of un- 
usual three-dimensional design featuring 
an inset bust of the first Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Benjamin Franklin, and a genuine 
specimen of the very first postage 
issued by the U.S. Government—in 1847. 

The stamp carries Benjamin Franklin's 
portralt—and it is interesting to note that 
it isa 5-cent stamp. 


Inquiries: Democrats Handcuff GOP 
EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11,1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
battle to bring about a better balance 
between minority and majority staff 
members cn congressional committees 
is beginning to get backing at the grass- 
roots level. As a case in point I offer an 
editorial from the Davenport (Iowa) 
Daily Times, of February 23, entitled 
“Inquiries: Democrats Handcuff GOP.” 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
request that this editorial appear in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

Inqumurs: Democrats Hanpcurr GOP 


Representative FRED SCHWENGEL and those 
associated with him in the demand for the 
Republican right to appoint 40 percent of 
staffs of House committees are so right that 
Its denial ts nothing less than a ruthless 
powcr play by Democrats, 

Actually, the proposal is so fair that it lost 
by -only 1 vote, 10 to 9, in the House Ad- 
ministration Committee, 

Democrats in the House are leery of in- 
vestigations, a major reason for holding the 
overwhelming number of investigators uncer 
thelr thumbs. 

The inquiries which are apt to engage at- 
tention of committees extend into the laby- 
rinth of Federal-State appropriations, par- 
ticularly into the use of funds for Federal 
highway construction. 

In Massachusetts, for Instance, that type 
of scandal has wider ramifications touching 
figures whose reputations are of concern to 
party collengues. 

In other States, inquirles have suddenly 
been dropped at times, Republicans say as 
pay dirt appeared on the horizon, 

The liberal Washington Post, supporter 
generally of the Kennedy administration, 
says editorially: 

“Representative Scuwencet hns estimated 
that fewer than 50 of about 500 committee 
employoes are Republicans. 

“It does not follow, however, that the other 
450 are Democrats. 

“In many cases where appointments have 
been mado on merit, the political affiliations 
of the employees are not known and are of no 
significance, and this is as it should be. 

“The professional employees ought to be 
available to serve the minority as well as the 
majority, with the object of advancing the 
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work of the committee and not of merely 
making political hay.” 

The Washington newspaper must expect 
its readers to be naive to swallow the defense 
it presents for the failure to give Republicans 
enough staff members to bring about some 
semblance of adequate personnel for their 
committee work. 

The Republicans ask 40 percent of the 500 
staff members which is certainly a reasonable 
proportion based upon Republican repre- 
sentation in Congress. 

And the idea that professional staff mem- 
bers do not know the Democrats are their 
bosses and do not carry out their bosses’ will 
is too foolish for argument. 

The Washington Post's statement that “it 
does not follow that the other 450 are Dem- 
ocrats" would bring questioning from Demo- 
cratic Members of the House if they did not 
Teel that this large group is Democratic 
enough to hold its place on the Federal pay- 
roll. 


We Cannot Abandon Cuba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
from the White House “command post” 
a concerted barrage of propaganda is 
being aimed at anyone—Republican or 
Democrat—who deigns to criticize the 
Kennedy record of inaction with regard 
to Cuba. 

As one who has been subjected to such 
criticism, I find consolation in noting the 
criticism of the administration’s myopic 
attitude toward the Monroe Doctrine by 
none other than former President Harry 
S. Truman. As a historian and rugged 
individualist, Mr. Truman recognizes the 
peril of the present situation. I com- 
mend him for his strong call for action. 

I ask unanimous consent to include as 
& portion of my remarks the article en- 
titled “We Cannot Abandon Cuba,” 
which appeared in the New York Stand- 
ard on Sunday, February 24, 1963. 

The article follows: 

[From the New York Standard, Feb. 24, 

1963] 
We CANNOT ABANDON CUBA 
(By Harry S. Truman) 

Along with everyone else, I have been con- 
cerned about the situation in Cuba. The 
Cuban people have been beset with internal 
problems almost from the time Cuba was 
discovered by Columbus. One set of tyrants 
seems to be succeeded by another in guise 
of liberators. 

There is now much talk about Cuba. 
There are those who read and talk about it— 
and there are those who tell those in charge 
what to do and how to do It. That is all 
right, as far as it goes, but it does no good 
and could do much harm, if we get into a 
political hassle about it. Foreign policy 
should never be an issue between the great 
political parties. 

Is there no hope for Cuba? Is Cuba now 
doomed to become the Balkan satellite of the 
American continent? These and many other 
questions are being raised. 

The one thing that history teaches us over 
and over again is that no system of govern- 
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ment that defies the will of its people can 
long endure and, while modern weapons in 
the hands of a new crop of quislings make 
the task of liberation more formidable, it is 
as true today as it ever was that the will of a 
people to be free is irresistible. Any gov- 
ernment that imposes its will from the 
top will be overthrown in time. When the 
people reach that certain point of loss of pa- 
tience and the congealment of their will to 
resist they strike back with the savage fury 
of bloody revolution, resulting in more 
cruelties in the name of the revolution. 

We have always been sympathetic toward 
the Cuban people but for one reason or an- 
other, things never seemed to work out so 
that the affairs of Cuba could be admin- 
istered by honest and devoted patriots, rather 
than the greedy, selfish, grafting dictators 
that kept succeeding one another. 

The present situation in Cuba defies all 
reasoning. Castro as a revolutionary leader 
fighting to unseat Dictator Batista attracted 
sympathetic support from many quarters in 
this hemisphere, and from the United States 
in particular. There was some reason to 
hope that here at long last there may have 
arisen a true patriot and able leader, who 
would devote his energies to the establish- 
ment of representative government, and put 
through necessary reforms for the benefit of 
all the Cuban people. 

But, again, our hopes were doomed to dis- 
appointment. The man, Castro, became in- 
flated and power mad—and incapable of the 
kind of leadership Cuba needed in her pe- 
riod of reconstruction, 

Instead of applying his energies to the so- 
lution of the needs of Cuba, Castro betrayed 
his reyolution by delivering the Cuban peo- 
ple to the political imprisonment of a 
Russian-made Communist dictatorship. He 
thus committed Cuba to a life of crisis, of 
aggression, oppression, and intrigue. 

We admit that our policies toward Cuba, 
and I would include my own administration 
as well, have left something to be desired, 
For some reason we have put off for too 
long our responsibility to put pressure on 
the Cuban leaders to institute badly needed 
reforms. 

There is one thing we cannot do and must 
not do and that is to abandon Cuba to her 
self-imposed tyrants and new conquerors. 
For as long as these people enforce their will 
by the use of modern weapons, the Cuban 
people will be compelled to undergo pro- 
longed suffering, before they can hope to 
restore themselves by the process of spon- 
taneous popular uprising, 

The Cuban situation is in a different cate- 
gory and should not be confused with the 
other satellite victims within the Russian- 
Chinese orbit. Cuba was delivered to Com- 
munist control and domination by a betrayal 
of a modern-day Quisling, Castro. He per- 
petrated this act of treason against the 
Cuban people and even those of his revolu- 
tionary followers, in the name of liberation 
from colonialism. 

I think that it is well that we take a look 
at the record of our past relations with 
Cuba. From early 1899 to mid 1902, while 
Cuba was under temporary US. mili- 
tary rule, following her liberation from 
Spain, most of the offices were placed under 
Cuban nationals, During that period much 
was done to build public works; strict meas- 
ures of sanitation were put into effect; the 
civil service was reformed; and public edu- 
cation significantly improved. Yellow fever, 
which had been plaguing Cuba for centuries, 
was eradicated. 

At the same time a constitutional con- 
vention was called to establish a system for 
self-government. The first Cuban Conti- 
nental Congress met on May 5, 1902, and we 
turned over control of the Government to 
the people of Cuba. 
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In Cuba to self-government the 
so-called Platt amendment was accepted by 
Cuba on June 12, 1901, as a part of its 
Constitution. 

Among the several provisions of the Platt 
amendment were these: 

“The sanitation measures set up by the 
military, were to be maintained; 

“Naval stations authorized to be leased to 
the United States; and 

“The United States reserved the right to 
interfere in the affairs of the island if it be- 
came necessary.” p 

It seems to me, that when It appeared that 
the situation in Cuba was getting out of 
hand, and that a threat to the security of 
this hemisphere was clearly in the making, 
that we should have considered that the 
basic implications of the Monroe Doctrine 
were at stake, as well as the reservation im- 
posed by the Platt amendment, which an- 
ticipated precisely such a development. 

These provisions, the Monroe Doctrine, 
and the Platt amendment, were there as 
much for the welfare and protection of 
Cuba, as for the security of all the other 
nations of this continent. 

The situation is clear, the problem is ob- 
vious, the solution not so apparent. But, 
like the bubonic plague or cholera, quaran- 
tining is one remedy that every public health 
authority knows must be Imposed until a 
virulent epidemic abates. 

A former President, much as he might 
try, cannot detach himself from events, even 
long after he is out of office. On one of my 
walks, a speculative thought kept going 
through my mind on how I might have dealt 
with Castro if it had been mine todo. This 
is how I saw it: Immediately after the 
conclusion of the revolution in Cuba, I 
would have invited Castro to the White 
House. This is the way I might have put 
it to him: 

“Mr. Castro, your revolution is over and 
now you have the responsibility and the 
big job of reconstruction. You have made 
a great many promises to your people in 
enlisting their support. How are you going 
to make good in those promises? You don't 
have the resources of your own in Cuba, and 
there are no means in sight to enable you 
to perform the things you promised the 
Cuban people. 

“Now, there are only two places where 
you might get the necessary economic sup- 
port to put over your program of reforms. 
We are close to Cuba and we have historic 
ties with your country. All we would expect 
in return for our support would be that you 
keep the Cuban institutions free, and the 
Cuban people free, and that you get rid of 
corruption. This is all we would ask, this 
is all we would expect, and Cuba would en- 
joy complete sovereignty and independence 
as a nation. But if you should elect to go 
the other way—the Communist way—you 
will become a puppet and that can only lead 
you to more trouble and bloodshed.” 

I would have hoped that after some such 
exchange we should have come to an under- 
standing and I think we might have reached 
a friendly agreement. All this, of course, 
needed to have been qujetly negotiated 
within the privacy of the White House. With 
that out of the way I might have closed 


Our meeting with a friendly suggestion, per- 


haps something like this: 

“Now that we understand each other, 
Fidel, let us get to work and do all we can 
for the cause of your people.” ; 

The Cuban crisis has served one useful 
purpose—it again smoked out the Russian 
capacity for bluff and their “hit and run” 
type of international piracy. And it pro- 
vided the United States with an opportunity 
to make it clear to the Communist aggres- 
sors that once the line is drawn we stand 
firm. 


1963 


What Does It Take To Make a Situation 
Critical Enough To Get Something Done? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
“Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor an article which appeared in the 
Tri-County News on Friday, March 8, 
1963, regarding the devastating flood 
which swept into Sevierville and Sevier 
County last Tuesday night and Wednes- 
day morning, March 5 and 6. 

Another flood has swept through 


Sevierville and Sevier County leaving in - 


its wake terrible damage. It affected 
local people. Merchants suffered water 
damage. Workers couldn't get to their 
jobs. Sevier County schools faced the 
prospect of another day of missed school. 
It meant extra work for patrolmen, road 
crews, and so forth, and also no State 
traffic could pass through Sevierville for 
several hours. Traffic on U.S. Highways 
441 and 411 was blocked and interstate 
transportation ground to a halt. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry L. Hamilton are 
to be congratulated for their editorial on 
the critical flood situation, which ap- 
peared on the front page of their news- 
paper, and I thought it was so good that 
I would like to make it available to the 
other Members of Congress. 

The article follows: 

Waar Dors Ir Take To MAKE A SITUATION 
CRITICAL ENOUCH To GET SOMETHING DONE? 

Well, Sevierville and Sevier County has 
just been subjected to another flood. It 
happens so often any more it ia difficult for 
& newspaper even to get a different picture 
of water damage to put in the paper. 

We have had letters to TVA, letters to Sen- 
ators, letters to Congressmen, letters to Nash- 
ville—but we still have flood conditions two 
or three times a year. 

The Tuesday night flood was a serious 
one. It affected local people. Merchants 
Suffered water damage. Workers couldn't 
get to their jobs. Sevier County schools 
faced the prospect of still another day of 
missed school on top of 12 days already to be 
made up. It affected the State of Tennessee. 
It meant extra work for patrolmen, road 
crews, eto, and also meant no State traffic 
could pass through Sevierville for several 
hours. It affected the United States. Traffic 
on U.S. Highways 441 and 411 was blocked 
and interstate transportation ground to a 
halt—all because we didn't do anything 
about the water situation when the sun was 
shining. 

Is the situation critical? Yes. Just sup- 
pose you lived in the upper end of the coun- 
ty and necded to get to a Knoxville hospital 
in a hurry. Just suppose you were sched- 
uled to be at the airport, or train station to 
leave for an important business engagement. 
Imagine that you were scheduled for a vital 
job interview, etc. The situation has gotten 
to the place where we can almost be sure 
there are going to be several times a year 
when activity in the county is going to be 
disturbed by high water. Conditions are not 
getting better—but worse, 

Whose fault is it? Well, trying to be 
honest about the matter, it seems to us to 
rest on all of us as well as the people at 
Washington (TVA and Army Corps of En- 
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gineers). It is our fault because we have 
Tailed to do as much as we can to make sure 
people do not lessen the water passageway 
in construction of homes and business 
buildings. 

It is also the fault of the Federal Govern- 
ment agencies whose job it is to help us 
remedy the flood situation. There have 
been enough surveys, committees named, 
setting aside funds, including in the budget, 
etc. There certainly has not been enough 
action. 

Really, though, the purpose of this edi- 
torial is not to point back and try to place 
the blame somewhere. What we feel should 
be done now is for all of us to work with our 
city officials, county court members, Con- 
gressman QUILLEN, Senators Gorr and KE- 
FAUVER, and make sure the talking stops and 
the work begins! 

Now, while the latest flood is still fresh in 
our minds, is the time to gouge someone into 
action. Too many times already we have 
been upset about the flood and then when 
the sun came out and the water went down 
we quit pushing for action. 


Administration Whimpering 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people know for certain that 
they have not been given all the facts on 
the Bay of Pigs. There has actually 
been deliberate deception by President 
Kennedy, on the subject. Administra- 
tion officials, instead of acting like cry- 
babies ought to be men enough to come 
clean on this disaster so that steps may 
be taken to see it doesn’t happen again. 

An excellent editorial in yesterday’s 
Washington Sunday Star should be read 
by every American and every member 
of this administration who had respon- 
sibility for the Bay of Pigs: 

Facts WANTED 

Senator MANSFIELD, in our opinion, is & 
man of great integrity and competence. 
Nevertheless, we think he missed the real 
point In his impassioned appeal to the Sen- 
ate to refrain from politicking on the 
Cuban question. 

The majority leader has suggested that 
recent Republican attacks were based on a 


these attacks are injurious to the national 
Interest—that to toy with such things as 
the detalis of who bungled the Bay of Pigs 
operation is to toy with the life of the 
Nation. 

This is an argument which overlooks a 
basic point. The American people have been 
encouraged to believe that no U.S, forces 
were involved in the Cuban invasion, and 
that President Kennedy would not permit 
them to be involved under any condition. 
In the strictest sense, this is true. But it 
also strikes us as the finest kind of hair- 
splitting—if news reports in addition to 
those mentioned by Senator MANSFIELD are 
correct, 
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capacities in the Cuban Invasion. Some of 
them certainly were National Guard officers, 
evidently recruited by the Central Intelll- 
gence Agency on some kind of informal or 
Civilian basis. If this is so, the statement 
by Attorney General Kennedy that “no U.S. 
Forces” took part in the invasion needs 
very careful scrutiny. ; 

Our feeling about this matter is not that 
it was wrong to use Americans to train the 
Cubana, or even to fly combat missions, It 
is a great pity, we think, that the effort at 
the Bay of Pigs failed because too few Ameri- 
cans were used, and because their equip- 
ment, including planes, was inadequate to 
the task. ` 

What disturbs us is that this continuing 
leakage of information which, if true, casts 
doubt on the accuracy of former official 
statements, can hardly fail to make most 
Americans wonder whether their Govern- 
ment is telling the truth or is trying to 
brainwash them. Certainly it is necessary to 
protect our intelligence structure. At the 
very least, this means that the public can- 
not be told all. But when a mishmash of 
conflicting information gets into the public 
domain, it is desirable that all of the facts— 
consistent with protecting national secu- 
rity—be put on the record. We do not be- 
lieve that this has been done in the Cuban 
affairs. On the contrary, we think that facts, 
undoubtedly known to Castro, are being 
covered up or distorted to protect individ- 
uals in this country from their responsibility 
for the monumental blunder at the Bay of 

. This is unwise and—and within the 
limits of legitimate security considerations— 
unnecessary. 


Shift in Tax Tactics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, it 
is often beneficial to view a complex prob- 
lem from a distance in order to reach a 
thoughtful, realistic conclusion. Such 
an impartial, nonpartisan appraisal was 
achieved in a recent editorial from the 
Rome, Italy, Daily American concerning 
the tax proposals recommended by the 
administration. The editorial comment 
is excellent, and merits serious considera- 
tion with its sound thoughts from 
abroad. 


Surrr IN Tax Tactics 


President Kennedy has wheeled the heavy 
guns out of his arsenal of arguments for 
passage of his tax reduction bill—and re- 
vealed a shift in his tactics. 

In his economic report to the Nation, 
the President said, “The outlook for con- 
tinued moderate expansion in 1963 is now 
favorable.” Later on, in the same message, 
he declared, “I do not expect a fifth post- 
war recession to interrupt our progress in 
1963." 

Now, however, he has warned et aon 
his tax program is accepted 
States may face a recession in the near 
future. . 

This shift in approach doubtless has been 
caused by the almost universal opposition 
which has sprung up to the Presidential 
plan. 

Labor has been critical because there are 
not larger reduction for the low-income tax 
brackets, although on the basis of percent- 
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ages they get more relief than any other 
group. 

Corporate managers have been critical be- 
cause such reductions as are given their or- 
ganizations are extremely small and long 
delayed. 

Investment specialists do not like the new 
capital gains rules. Realtors, charities and 
educational institutions know that they will 
be hurt by the 5-percent floor under item- 
ized deductions. 

It is a matter of conjecture whether the 
President's warning of a recession will change 
any of these points of view. 

Kennedy admits that his plan may not 
be perfect, and suggests that those who are 
opposed to it put forward a solution of 
their own, 

This already has been done, in advance of 
the President's admonition. 

The Baker-Herlong bill, which would 
achieve tax reduction and release tax drags 
on capital formation and Incentives, has 
been kicking around the Capitol for several 


years. 

Most of the objectors to the administra- 
tion program are in favor of the Baker-Her- 
long bill. 

Economist Ralph Robey points out that 
the administration proposal would add wel 
below 1 percent” to personal income in the 
Nation in 1963 “not enough to make even a 
measurable difference in the business trend, 
even If it were all spent.“ 

How about another congressional look at 
the Baker-Herlong bill? 


Haven’t Seen It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON, FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently a very significant and meaningful 
editorial appeared in the Bethesda- 
Chevy Chase Tribune. Because it points 
up & great lack of interest on our own 
history and heritage I ask unanimous 
consent that it be placed in the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp so this pertinent observa- 
tion and valuable information might be 
made known to more people. 

The editorial follows: 

Haven't SEEN Ir? 

Several days ago we flipped on the TV set 
and watched three Chevy Chase students 
and Senator Estes KEFAUVER being inter- 
viewed down at the Capitol. 

The Senator gave a brief and quite in- 
teresting sketch about the room in which 
they were seated (it was the room where 
the Presidents used to come at the tag-end 
of a congressional session so they could sign 
or veto bills.) 

Anyway, the interviewer also asked a few 
questions of the students and two out of 
the three revealed that this was their very 
first trip inside the Capitol. 

Such a tour was “a fascinating experience” 
all three youngsters agreed. 

We agreed too. In fact, we'll unashamedly 
admit that we get sort of a lump in our 
throat each time we even drive by this lovely 
building, one which is sort of a world capitol 
for folks who enjoy freedom as we know it. 

But the “two out of three” did lead us to 
wonder about all the crowds that are lining 
up down at National Gallery to see the Mona 
Lisa, 
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We wonder how many of these folks have 
taken the time to make a tour of the Capitol 
Building, something thousands of people 
who don't live right here have driven many, 
many miles to see. 

What a shame that more residents of this 
area don't take the time and trouble to go 
inside and look around or, if they have al- 
ready, take their children to do so, 

Don't get the idea we're anti-Mona Lisa, 
either. We think it's pretty fine that many 
folks who'll never get to the Louvre now 
have the chance to see this world-famous 
painting. And if you're taking the family 
down, remember that gallery officials have 
suggested that the dinner hour might be the 
easiest to avoid a lot of “waiting In line.” 


Urban Transit and Presperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I would like to include the follow- 
ing editorial from the Philadelphia In- 
quirer of Monday, March 11, 1963: 

URBAN TRANSIT, AND PROSPERITY 


Two weekend developments have under- 
scored again the absolute necessity of goed 
transit facilities in an urban area such as 
Philadelphia and its surrounding counties. 

One of them, reported exclusively in the 
Sunday Inquirer by Joseph C. Goulden, was 
the abrupt about-face of Delaware County 
authorities toward regional cooperation and 
a possible transit authority. Obvious politi- 
cal overtones aside, Delaware County last 
week found itself losing two important in- 
dustries with a total payroll of more than 
1,100 persons and—in our opinion—accu- 
rately diagnosed part of the trouble as stem- 
ming from transit difficulties. 

So Delarawe County, the lone holdout from 
the Southeastern Pennsylvania Transporta- 
tion Compact which has brought various 
benefits to Philadelphia, Bucks and Mont- 
gomery Counties, now is prepared to join in 
talks which involve even more than South- 
eastern Pennsylvania tion Com- 
pact—the possibility of a genuine authority 
to deal with all transit matters in the 
area. 

The other development was the stand 
taken Saturday by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Greater Philadelphia in favor of 
the $500 million urban transportation bill 
now in Co . In taking this position, 
the local chamber is bucking the national 
chamber, which has held that all transit 
problems are local. 

We believe, with the Philadelphia group, 
that such problems are national in scope be- 
cause, in our increasingly urban Nation, 
what happens to the cities in their economic 
function is pretty much what is going to 
happen to the entire country. ^ 

It is becoming more evident evcry yea 
that, like liberty, prosperity in this country 
is indivisible. 

We are pleased that Delaware County now 
is joining in the regional efforts to cope with 
our common transit problems and we hope 
Senator Harrison WILLIaMs, Democrat of 
New Jersey, chief sponsor of the urban trans- 
portation bill, is correct in his prediction 
that it may be the first major legislation 
enacted this year. 


The need is now. 


March 11 
Timber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
month I joined with many of my col- 
leagues on both sides of the political 
aisle in sponsoring a resolution calling 
upon the President to impose a tempo- 
rary emergency quota of 6 percent on all 
imports of softwood lumber. The soft- 
wood lumber market in our Nation at 
this time is in serious condition, and the 
market prediction for this year is even 
more gloomy. 

The Department of Commerce, Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administra- 
tion, Forest Products Division, released 
a report late last week which is entitled, 
“Lumber Industry, Outlook for 1963 and 
Review of 1962.“ This report estimates 
that lumber production is expected to 
total about 34.3 billion board feet this 
year, an increase of 4 percent over 1962. 
But, along with this optimistic note, the 
report also predicts a further decline in 
softwood lumber prices. 

The severe windstorm which hit the 
west coast last October blew down an 
estimated 11.2 billion board feet of tim- 
ber. To prevent an epidemic of insect 
infestation in this downed timber and 
to alleviate a serious forest fire danger, 
this timber must be harvested and mar- 
keted quickly. The addition of this har- 
vested windfall timber to the already 
depressed softwood lumber market will 
result in further economic chaos, 

The report shows that lumber imports 
this year will total approximately 5.3 
billion board feet, a rise of 8.5 over 1962. 
Of this amount, 94 percent of the im- 
ported lumber will be softwood lumber. 
It is estimated that 5.1 billion board feet 
of softwood lumber will be imported into 
our country this year, and will comprise 
15.5 percent of the total softwood con- 
sumption of our Nation this year. Last 
year we imported 4.5 billion board feet, 
and this amount made up 15 percent of 
our total domestic consumption. 

Thus the increasing amount of foreign 
lumber imports, and the harvesting of 
the downed timber, will result in a fur- 
ther decline in the market price of our 
domestic lumber industry. This fact 
makes it more urgent than ever that 
the President take immediate action to 
impose an emergency quota. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a copy of the Lumber Industry 
Report prepared by the Department of 
Commerce, along with a resolution deal- 
ing with the Canadian import situation 
which was forwarded to me by the Ferry 
County Timbermen’s Association. 

The report and resolution follow: 
LUMBER INDUSTRY OUTLOOK FOR 1963 AND 
Review or 1962 
SUMMARY 

Lumber production is expected to total 


‘about 34.3 billion board feet in 1963—4 per- 


cent more than in 1962—based on estimated 
demand, the Business and Defense Services 


1963 


Administration, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, reported today. However, at least an 
additional billion board feet is expected to 
be produced through salvage of windthrown 
timber resulting from the severe west coast 
storm in October 1962. This excess produc- 
tion would be added to Inventory and would 
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tend to depress softwood lumber prices. 
Lumber imports will probably total about 5.3 
billion board feet in 1963, a rise of 8.5 per- 
cent. 
Statistical summary 
Statistics for 1961 and 1962 and estimates 
for 1963 are as follows: 


| | 5 Percent change 

1961 1062 1903 ! . 

| | 1961-62 | 1962-43 
Production (million board feet)... aa a 31, 843 32, 885 3 34, 330 +3.3 +4.4 
Value of shipments (thonsand dollars)? i 2, 501, 000 t 2, 700, 000 2, 800, 000 +4.2 +3.7 
qeni of in un ports (million beard foot). 4, 24 4. 4 5. 800 +15.0 -8.5 
alue of imports (thousand dalla) i 312, 616 368, 602 400, 000 $18.0 18. 4 
Quantity of exports (million board fect) | 792 530 +4.9 +48 
Value of exports (thousand dollars) | 87, 153 91, Sas 96, 000 +5,1 +48 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 
OUTLOOK FOR 1963 


The lumber industry (standard industrial 
classification code 2421) comprises approxi- 
mately 32,000 establishments employing 
about 240,000 people. 

Lumber consumption is expected to total 
38.8 billion board feet in 1963, about 5 per- 
cent more than in 1962. Prospects for the 
principal lumber-consuming industries are 
generally favorable. In the construction in- 
dustry, total construction lumber require- 
ments in 1963 are expected to equal or exceed 
those in 1962. 

Expenditures for private and public con- 
struction are expected to be 3.3 percent 
greater than in 1962. Construction of new 
housing, largest single user of new lumber, 
is expected to increase slightly in 1963. Con- 
struction of multifamily housing (two or 
More units), which has increased sharply in 
recent years, is expected to level off at 
slightly more than the 82 percent of total 
housing construction reached in 1962. Total 
consumption of lumber in residential con- 
struction has been held down in recent years 
because these multifamily units require less 
lumber than single-family structures, Ex- 
penditures for residential alterations and 
repairs and for nonresidential construction 
(industrial, commercial, religious, educa- 
tional, etc.) are also expected to rise slightly 
in 1963. 

The pallet industry, one of the fastest 
growing lumber-consuming industries, used 
an estimated 1.7 billion board feet of lumber 
in 1962, which was 5 percent of total do- 
mestic production, Pallet production totaled 
68 million units in 1962, compared with 64 
Million in 1961. Production has increased 
steadily in the last 4 years—the 1962 in- 
crease amounting to the largest on record. 
Production in 1963 is expected to gain 
modestly. 

Shipments of nailed and wirebound boxes 
and crates will probably increase about 5 
Percent in 1963. Shipments of nailed wood- 
en boxes and crates were about 7 percent 
higher in 1962 than in 1961, and those of 
Wirebound boxes and crates were 3 to 4 per- 
cent higher. 

Total shipments of household furniture 
may be about 4 percent greater in 1963 than 
the record high attained in 1962. Value of 
shipments of unupholstered wood furniture 


(case goods) totaled $1.6 billion in 1962,- 


compared with 614 billion in 1961. Value of 
shipments of upholstered furniture was $906 
Million in 1962, a record annual increase over 
the $802 million reported for 1961. Value 
of shipments of wood office furniture may in- 
Crease about 2 percent over the total in 
1962 of $89 million. 


estimated. 
3 An additional billion board fect may result from salv. 
1 Fawanill and planing mill products (not related to pr 


« of windthrown timber, 
uction figures), 


About 33 percent more railroad freight cars 
are expected to be constructed in 1963. The 
railroads also expect to upgrade a larger 
number of older cars, thus tending to in- 
crease the consumption of lumber, In 1962, 
36,555 new freight cars of all kinds were 
built, 12.5 percent more than the 31,720 
cars bullt in 1961. The construction of cars 

wood, accounting for about one-third 
of the total, increased at approximately the 
same rate. Procurement of railroad ties is 
expected to Increase 5 percent over the quan- 
tity purchased in 1962, when the increase 
was 20 to 25 percent over purchases in 1961. 

In addition to demand from wood-using 
industries, lumber production in 1963 will 
also be strongly affected by the level of im- 
ports (especially of softwood lumber) and 
the salvage of west coast timber blown down 
by the severe storm in October 1962. 

Total imports have risen from 1.3 billion 
board feet in 1947 (3.7 percent of apparent 
domestic consumption) to 49 billion board 
feet in 1962 (13.2 percent of consumption). 
Imports of softwood, accounting for 94 per- 
cent of total imports in 1962, have increased 
rapidly in recent years, as follows: 


} 
| 
| 


Percent of 

Your Million total soft- 

board fect wood con- 

sumption 
1947. 1,098 4.1 
1960. 3, 036 12.5 
1061. ž 4,004 | 13,7 
10 25 4, 573 | 15.0 
1963 (estimate 8. 100 | 15.5 


Souree: of the 88 estimate for 1983, For- 
est Products Dick Division, BDSA 

On the basis of repent: trends, total lumber 
imports in 1963 should be about 5.3 billion 
board feet. 

A severe storm on the west coast in Octo- 
ber 1962 blew down 11.2 billion board feet of 
timber. To prevent an epidemic infestation 
of bark beetles and consequent additional 
loss of green timber, this timber must be re- 
moved rapidly. The salvaged timber is ex- 
pected to boost production of logs (including 
sawlogs, plupwood logs, veneer logs, etc.) 
from 1 to 2 billion board feet above the level 
which might otherwise be expected. 

Growing demand for lumber in industrial- 
ized countries and export promotion pro- 
grams of both Government and industry may 
increase exports to 830 million board feet in 
1963, a 5-peroent gain over 1962. 

At the estimated levels of consumption, 
imports, and exports, lumber production of 
about 34.3 billion board feet will be required 
to meet domestic demand in 1963. Salvage 
of windthrown timber would raise total pro- 
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duction by at least 1 billion board feet, which 
would be added to inventory, 

The average wholesale price index for all 
lumber was 96.5 in 1962 (1957-59—100), 
compared with 94.7 in 1961 and 99.8 in 1960. 
The index for softwood in these years was 
95.9, 93.5, and 98.6, respectively. Excess pro- 
duction resulting from salvage of blown- 
down timber would tend to depress softwood 
prices in 1963. It is estimated that each 300 
million board feet produced in excess of de- 
mand would reduce the price $1 per thou- 
sand board feet. 

RESOLUTION 

To the Honorable Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States in 
Congress assembled: We, the members of the 
Ferry County Timbermen's Association, do 
respectfully represent that: 

Whereas lumber imports from Canada are 
increasingly yearly at an rate and 
now constitute about one-sixth of the an- 
nual consumption of lumber in the United 
States; and 

Whereas there is a need to increase the 
cut from overmature forests to prevent ex- 
cessive loss from decay, disease, and other 
causes; and 

Whereas a serious blowdown of timber 
occurred in W: m, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia in October of 1962 and salvage of said 
blowdown timber will place a further burden 
on the orderly marketing of lumber from 
other domestic areas; and 

Whereas there is no shortage of timber for 
the production of lumber and related items 
in the United States; and 

Whereas U.S. lumber manufacturing firms 
pay the highest wages and provide working 
conditions equal to or better than similar 
firms in other countries; and 

Wheress lumber manufacturing firms in 
the United States are losing their home 
markets to foreign firms, especially Canada. 
due to advantages such as: (1) depreciated 
currency; (2) low stumpage rates; (3) non- 
competitive bidding; (4) less costly and re- 
strictive forest practices; (5) lower wage 
rates; (6) high tariff rates on lumber shipped 
to Canada; (7) low charter rates for coast- 
wise and intercoastal shipping; (8) a co- 
operative Government; and 

Whereas unemployment in the lumber in- 
dustry of the United States is increasing with 
resultant loss of wages to the workers, loss 
of taxes and income to taxing bodies and 
communities: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Congress and President 
of the United States of America, be respect- 
fully petitioned to give immediate attention 
to and request action necessary to place the 
lumber industry of the United States on an 
equitable and competitive basis with foreign 
manufacturers through the use of a quota 
system or other means, including the re- 
quirements that imported lumber be marked 
to show the country of origin, to the end 
that domestic manufacturers are not placed 
at a disadvantage with resultant loss of 
markets, reduction of employment, loss of 
taxes and deterioration of communities; and 
be it further 


Resolved, That this resolution be sent to 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress, and to the 
Senators and Representatives representing 
this State in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Passed the 17th day of January 1963, at 
regular meeting of Ferry County Timber- 
men's Association. 

Attest: 
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The Difference Between Republican and 
Democratic Policies on Cuba and 
Planned Deficits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
very often in speaking with Republican 
groups around this country I have stated 
that if every party organization in the 
United States worked as diligently and 
as effectively as the Washington Repub- 
licans under the leadership of Carl Ship- 
ley, we would never lose elections. This 
is particularly significant when one 
realizes that in Washington neither a 
Democrat nor a Republican can vote but, 
nevertheless, these people feel an obliga- 
tion to the two-party system which has 
made them a most effective organiza- 
tion. 

Their leader, Mr. Carl Shipley, one of 
Washington's outstanding citizens, re- 
cently addressed the adult seminar of 
the Church of the Brethren at the Dodge 
Hotel in Washington, and his remarks 
are so pertinent and important to our 
time, that I ask that they be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the news re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

REMARKS oF Disraicr or Corumsr GOP 
CHAIRMAN CARL SHIPLEY TO ADULT SEMINAR 
OF CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 
Discussion of alternatives is the vital in- 

gredient of the democratic process. Repre- 

sentative Government based on our two- 
party system would wither and die without 
the stimulus of conflicting proposals by the 

Republican and Democratic Parties. The 

differences between the national goals of 

the Kennedy administration and Repub- 
licans, with respect to Cuba and planned 
deficits, are wide and deep. 

The Republican Party has consistently 
urged programs looking toward victory in the 
cold war. The Kennedy administration has 
apparently abandoned victory as a national 
goal. It is committed to settling for half-a- 
loaf compromises, coalitions, and concessions. 
Peace at any price is the Kennedy program. 
This policy has led us to the brink of disaster 
in Cuba. The Kennedy administration's 
smoke screen of explanation that the hun- 
dreds of torpedo boats and ground-to-air 
missile fighters are defensive, that the Rus- 
sian submarine base in Cuba is no threat, 
and that the 17,000 Russian soldiers are 
simply housekeepers, leads the Nation away 
on a false scent. We must move forward in 
the spirit of Teddy Roosevelt and the Rough 
Riders. We must remove the Russian mili- 
tary threat from Cuba at whatever the cost. 
First we need a total blockade by ground, air, 
sea, and communications media. Then rec- 
ognition of a Cuban Government in exile. 
Next, support of anti-Castro Cubans finan- 
cially and militarily to retake Cuba. If that 
fails, we must invade with our own forces. 
Americans can never accept a contemptuous 
disregard of the Monroe Doctrine by Com- 
munist Russia or the presence of a Russian 
satellite government in Cuba on a permanent 
basis. And we cannot wait for Cuba to fall 
from within—as we have with Hungary, 
Poland, and all the others. Coexistence is 
completely out of the question, and the Ken- 
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nedy administration is dead wrong in pur- 
suing that goal. Some Americans living 
today recall the of San Juan Hill, 
when our country under Republican leaders 
removed a foreign military presence from 
Cuba. The reasons for eliminating Russian 
influence from Cuba today are much greater 
than the reasons which moved our country 
in the days of Gen. Leonard Wood, Col. 
Teddy Roosevelt, anti Admiral Dewey. Let us 
not be hoodwinkled by the Kennedy admin- 
istration’s soft sell on the danger which 
confronts us just 90 miles away. 

The second great difference between the 
Republican and Democratic Parties focuses 
around the Kennedy administration's 
planned deficits and planned inflation. This 
is their complicated proposal to cut taxes 
by $10 billion, increase the budget to nearly 
$100 billion, and shift the tax burden away 
from the lower and higher economic groups 
on to the middle class. Family, church, busi- 
ness, and community life in the United 
States is based on sound pay-as-you-go 
theories of a balance between income and 
outgo, and a distribution of the tax burden, 
so that every citizen from the lowest eco- 
nomic group to the highest bears a fair and 
proportionate share of the ever-increasing 
cost of government. 

For the first time in the history of our 
country, the Kennedy administration has 
put forward a proposal to abandon this basis 
premise and commit the country to a pro- 
gram of planned deficits and constant ex- 
penditures greater than Income. Just a few 
examples of the Kennedy tax proposal illus- 
trate. the situation. First, Mr, Kennedy 
would take a million taxpayers completely 
off the tax rolls at the lower end and reduce 
the tax on highest incomes from 91 to 65 
percent. Next, Mr. Kennedy would virtually 
steal from the churches, schools, and char- 
ities by depriving millions of taxpayers of 
a portion of their charitable deductions, by 
putting a 5-percent floor under church and 
school contributions. He would take away 
over $3.2 billion in deductions from this 
group. Mr. Kennedy has proposed to take 
away the sick pay and retirement pay ex- 
emptions, and to take away the $50 exclusion 
and 4 percent credit on dividends. This all 
strikes hard at retired persons, cick persons, 
and those on pensions or other fixed in- 
comes. Mr. Kennedy would deprive home- 
owners of their mortgage Interest deduction 
and deprive real estate and estate transfers 
of capital gains treatment. He would extend 
the holding period on capital gains. These 
are all devious tax increases, to offset the 
promised tax cut. Excessive taxes must be 
cut, but only when nonessential expenses 
are cut. The Kennedy proposal is fiscal 
folly. 


Robert Frost—Memoriam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following poem written 
in honor of Robert Frost by Miss Marty 
8 the Old Spinner, of Steubenville, 
Ohio: 

ROBERT Prost—In MEMORIAM 
(By Marty Hale, Steubenville, Ohio) 
Unmindful of the sun's bright glare, 
Or wind that ruffed his whitened hair— 
He was majestic, standing there 
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To add his bit of sentiment— 
The words with serious intent— 
To honor our new President. 


The sun was bright—he could not see 
Those words—and yet how gallantly 
He praised our country’s history. 
Many loved poets we recall, 

Some have achieved that magic call, 
But he was greatest of them all. 


He struggled, and he reached his goal, 
Sometimes it takes a heavy toll— 
A poet writer his heart and soul. 


These words of his we keep apart, 
Perhaps a vagrant tear may start— 
They'll live forever in our heart: 


“Your woods are lovely, dark and deep, 
But I have promises to keep, 
And miles to go before I sleep.” 


An emptiness—a world that wept— 
Those promises have all been kept, 
Because today the poet slept, 


That Uncuttable Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial en- 
titled “That Uncuttable Budget” from 
the St. Marys (Pa.) Daily Press of March 
1, 1963: 

THAT UNCUTTABLE BUDGET 


Washington was treated the other day ta 
the unusual sight of a Congressman protest- 
ing Federal spending in his State. Repre- 
sentative Joux W. Brrnes, Republican, of 
Wisconsin, opposed plans of the Area Re- 
development Agency to build a §418,000 
paper mill in Wisconsin, It would produce 
paper products just like other mills in the 
State turn out, and the existing mills are 
running far under capacity. Transferring 
orders from old mills to the new ones will 
transfer jobs as well, and no new jobs will 
be created. 

This is a small matter in the 699 billion 
the administration proposes to spend in 
1964. But it’s one of many unwise, unneces- 
sary, and foolish programs that go to make it 
an alltime record budget. 

The budget adds new programs to the old 
ones, and increases spending in nearly every 
category. The “savings” of which the pol- 
iticlans speak do not represent only slow- 
down of spending, but turn out to be sales 
of Government property in some cases, and 
transferring lending functions to private 
hands in others. The budgets for payroll, 
overhead, and programs rise. 

The Government Economy Committee of 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
has suggested savings of $2.8 billion In fiscal 
1964 spending in a preliminary study of the 
budget requests, and promises to hurt more 
fat as time goes on. The NAM objects to 
$250 million in new military housing, for 
example, on the grounds that the housing 
shortage which led to the program in the 
first place is long over. It questions $768 
million of foreign aid to nations which have 
shown little capacity to use it, and little 
allegiance to free world purposes. 

Budget Director Kermit Gordon defended 
the budget by citing the rise in population, 
but he's new in the job and may not have 
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heard that Federal expense has been out- 
running population growth for years now, 

Democrats and Republicans in ess 
alike are alarmed at the size of the budget, 
and the $11 billion deficit forecast—partic- 
ularly as last year’s forecast of a half bil- 
lion surplus became a realized $8 billion 
deficit, 

The budget can be, should be, and must 
be cut. 


Congress Commended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE I. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress is often criticized and regrettably 
is rarely commended. Congress, as an 
institution, is often made the national 
whipping boy and all too infrequently 
commended, 

It is refreshing, therefore, to read a 
recent article by Columnist Jenkins 
Lloyd Jones, which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star commending 
Congress, I believe this article is worthy 
of wider reading, and I ask unanimous 
consent that this article be reprinted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. The article 
follows: 

CONGRESS ApmMmerpD ron Bernavion—As- 

SENCE OF TURBULENCE ON FLoor CRED- 

treo WirHh Hetrinc Success 


It was one of those awful days in the U.S. 
Senate when a handful of Senators were just 
standing around beating their gums to 
empty desks and the puzzled galleries. 

The upper House was in a state of paraly- 
sis because the liberals had introduced a 
move to kill filibusters by a three-fifths vote 
instead of the traditional two-thirds vote, 
and with the rules up in the air the Senate 
couldn't organize and the committees 
couldn't be appointed and so, a month after 
the beginning of th^ session, nothing was 
going on. 

Vice President JoHNSON was up on 
high chair. A couple of freshmen, 
Kennepy of the well-known family and 
Howann EDMONDSON, of Oklahoma, sat 
around still, presumably, entranced by the 
newness of it all. Senator ROBERTSON of Vir- 
ginia was conducting a filibuster on the 
filibuster, and every once in a while he 
would refer to the Senate’s being like 
Caesar's wife and again to its being in Abra- 
ham’s bosom. 

Occasionally, Senator RusseELL, of Georgia, 
would ask permission to make a brief com- 
ment that wasn't brief and once Senator 
Lausch of Ohio asked to interrupt so that 
he might call attention to the wonderful 
Ukranians who were being ground down be- 
neath the Kremlin's heel, whereupon Sen- 
ator Scorr of Pennsylvania, mindful of his 
own Ukranians in Pittsburgh, fell all over 
himself seconding Senator Lauschz's senti- 
monts. 

I was killing an hour in the practically 
empty Press Gallery and I kept my eye on 
a couple of young men across the way in 
the visitors’ seats. One had a beard and 
they were enjoying themselves hugely and 
about to die with suppressed merriment at 
the grotesque performance on the floor. 
You could just hear them at their next cock- 
tail party laughing Congress to death. 

But here’s one uncynical newspaperman. 
Strangely, I come away from either House— 


the 
Tuo 
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even on a terrible day such as that one 


th admiration. 

The U.S. Congress is probably the best be- 
hhayed parliament in the world. The rau- 
cous and raffish cries of murder,“ Treason 
and shame, that characterize that lively de- 
bates in Westminster are almost never heard 
in the Capitol. There is none of the tur- 
bulence of the Chambre de Deputes in Paris, 
or the House of the People in New Delhi or 
the Israel Knesset. Not since Preston 
Brooks of South Carolina nearly brained 
Charles Sumner of Massachusetts 111 years 
ago has the Senate floor seen a serious fight. 

The Congress shows its sophistication by 
doing practically all its significant work in 
committee, or at least away from the floor, 
The floor is largely window dressing— 
speeches to the Gallery and remarks for the 
record—and, of course, formal voting. Votes 
may be changed by quiet persuasion or adroit 
pressure in the corridors, but rarely by fre- 
netic debate in full assembly, 

In the new republics all eyes are on the 
rough-and-tumble Congresses. There is the 
place of passion and oratory and recrimina- 
tion and contention. And here are spawned 
the dictators. 

For popular government can't survive dis- 
order and chaos. The confusion of mob gov- 
ernment in the Agora in Athens brought 
forth Pericles. The corruption in the Ro- 
man Senate made Caesar inevitable. The ir- 
responsibility of the French deputies finally 
drove the nation into the arms of General de 
Gaulle. 

A republic is a fragile thing. The price 
of its survival is a reasonable efficiency. Yet 
popular government is inherently inefficient. 
It is full of lost motion, confusion and in- 
decision. It moves forward under the weak 
force of persuasion instead of the strong 
force of personal power, 

The U.S. Congress has been a success. 
Over 180 years, in spite of a host of mounte- 
banks and incompetents and a few genuine 
rascals, it has listened more often than not 
to the voice of reason. It has, surprisingly 
perhaps, usually recognized real leadership 
and devoted patriotism. Its Members most 
of them—work desperately hard. . 

It may, of course, decay, Perhaps its 
golden age has already passed. Congress is 
a reflection of the people and the greed of 
the people has this year brought financial 
irresponsibility to a new high. If we ever 
have a crashing dollar and a national paraly- 
sis we may well lose the right to elect our 
representatives. 

But, even if, that happens, history will 
remember the US. Congress. For it's 
time it reached a high point in the 
delicate art of deliberation. Reportedly, it 
showed generosity in triumph and strength 
in crisis. It had tradition and pride. It 
molded a lot of good vessels, some out of 
pretty ordinary clay. 

I never leave the Gallery, even after listen- 
ing to sonorous rhetoric rolling over empty 
seats, without marveling that the whole 
thing could have lasted so long and per- 
formed so well. 


Hen. Lew Deschler 


SPEECH 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 
Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join my colleagues in all the words they 


have uttered in praise of our able Par- 
liamentarian Lew Deschler. Lew was on 
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the job when I came to Congress almost 
a quarter of a century ago, and I learned 
quickly to seek his counsel and advice, 
all of which proved to be good. Lew 
Deschler possesses that sixth sense, to see 
the right, and to live right during every 
minute of the day. 

I could go on for hours, Mr. Speaker, 
expounding my high esteem of this great 
and good man, but it is simply not pos- 
sible to gild the rose, neither is it possible 
to say anything that would add to the 
love and high esteem that all have who 
know well, my friend, Lew Deschler. 

I only wish for you, Lew, many more 
years of service to the Members of Con- 
gress and to our beloved Nation, which 
you have served so well for over one-third 
of a century. 


Blockade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
torial by David Lawrence in the U.S. 
News & World Report issue of March 
18, 1963, entitled Blockade.“ points out 
the truth that many American citizens 
know even if the President and his mili- 
tary and State Department advisers do 
not know. 

Cuba is a threat militarily, politically, 
and in every other way to us and the 
nations of this hemisphere. The longer 
we postpone taking the necessary action, 
first to neutralize the danger and then 
to remove the danger and the threat, 
the more difficult will the task become. 
There is no point further in quibbling 
over kinds of blockades although the pa- 
cific blockade mentioned by Mr. Law- 
rence is pertinent, The main thing is 
to prevent further military buildup while 
we determine militarily what action is 
necessary to reimpose the Monroe Doc- 
trine in this hemisphere, which means 
freeing Cuba of communism of any form. 
Castro, or Khrushchev. 

The editorial follows: 

BLOCKADE 
(By David Lawrence) 

President Kennedy told his news confer- 
ence on March 6 that the primary source of 
the shipments into Cuba today are bloc ships, 
This, of course, means that, under orders 
from Moscow, the Communist-bloc countries 
of Eastern Europe are sending to Castro not 
only military equipment but ofl and other 
goods essential to Cuba's economic survival. 

The American people, on the other hand. 
are furnishing what is popularly known as 
foreign aid to the governments of several 
countries whose ships are carrying oll and 
other supplies to Cuba. 

How long will it be before the United 
States puts into effect and enforces a block- 
ade against this traffic? 

President Kennedy admits that an em- 
bargo on oil to Cuba could be effective. He 
says: | 

“There isn't any doubt that over a long 
period of time that denial of of! would make 
a difference. To deny the oil would require, 
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of course, a blockade, and a blockade is an 
act of war, and you should be prepared to 
go for it. 

“I think we indicated last October that in 
periods where we considered the United 
States was endangered, we were prepared 
to go as far as was needed to remove that 
danger, and we would, of course, be willing 
always to do so again, If we felt there was a 
situation which carried with it that kind 
of danger to the United States.” 

When the President says that a blockade 
is an “act of war,” does this apply to all 
forms of blockade? History doesn't support 
such a broad assertion. In the handbook 
ot law known as Corpus Juris Secundum. 
widely used in America's judicial system, 
there is a particular reference to what is 
called a pacific blockade. It is defined as 
follows: 

“The so-called pacific blockade is a means 
of coercion, ordinarily treated as falling short 
of war, consisting in the interruption of 
commercial intercourse with certain ports 
or coasts of a state to secure redress for an 
international wrong. 

“The accepted position is that pacific 
blockades should not bear on third states 
except as they are affected by the constraint 
directly applied to the port or ports block- 
aded.” 

Whether a pacific blockade might even- 
tually develop into an acknowledged state 
of war is hardly relevant, since, realistically 

there has been and still continues 
to be a state of war between Cuba and 
the United States. The Soviet Union has 
been proved conclusively to be a military 
er of the Cuban Government, The 
whole world knows that offensive armament 
intended for a potential attack on the United 
States was set up in Cuba by the Soviets 
and that at least 17,000 troops and techni- 
clans were brought there from Eastern Eu- 
rope to man the apparatus. 

On the same day—March 6—that the 
President at his news conference was m- 
ising to take action if the Cuban situation 
became dangerous again, Maj. Gen. Alva 
R. Fitch, head of U.S. Army Inteliigence, 
was testifying before a Senate subcommittee, 
as follows: 

“From the large volume and frequency 
of reports concerning the underground stor- 
age of ammunition, supplies, vehicles, and 
even aircraft, it is certain that there is con- 
siderable activity in connection with under- 
ground installations throughout the island. 

“There are several thousand caves in Cuba 
and many have been used for storage over 
the With the reported addition of 
dehumidification and air-conditioning 
equipment, many would be sulted to storage 
of both large and delicate electronic Items.“ 

General Fitch described the various kinds 
of tanks, artillery mortars, rocket launchers, 
and ground-to-ground missiles in Cuba to- 
day, and then declared: 

“With the introduction of this equipment 
into Cuba, the potential firepower and mo- 
bility of ground forces has been increased 
considerably. No nuclear warheads are be- 
lieved to be in Cuba although it is possible 
that they could be used by some of the 
weapons systems present there.” 

Why then do we quibble over the techni- 
calities of international law as we observe 
an obvious enemy bulding a military ma- 
chine 90 miles away from our shores with 
the unquestioned purpose of endangering 
the people of the United States? 

Why should Congress continue to vote 
money to the government of any country 
whose ships carry oil and other goods to 
strengthen Castro's position? 

Why should the United States hesitate 
to impose a pacific blockade which will 
not interfere in any trade operations of the 
Soviet Union or its satellites with other 
parts of the world, but will effectively place 
a boycott on all commerce with Cuba? 
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We imposed a quarantine last autumn 
and intercepted Soviet as well as other ships 
in the Atlantic as they approached Cuba. 
If we had a right to do this then, we have 
the right today to put into effect a pacific 
blockade so as to protect and defend the 
people of the United States and other peo- 
ples of the Western Hemisphere, 


Chemists’ Magazine Reports New Deter- 
gent That Cleans as Well Without Pol- 
luting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 4571, 
to end detergent pollution of the Nation's 
streams and water table would require 
manufacturers to stop using the chemi- 
cal that is now the key ingredient in most 
synthetic detergents. 

The choice of a substitute will be up 
to private industry within the bounds set 
by standards of decomposability to be 
established by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

The availability of a substitute that is 
reportedly comparable to the products 
now in use in its cleaning ability but un- 
like them in that it is full decomposable 
has been reported in a recent article in 
Chemical and Engineering News. Ameri- 
can research may be able to develop an 
even better substitute for the present 
perpetually foaming product. The impo- 
sition of a reasonable deadline will spur 
such efforts. 

The report on the new biodegradable 
detergent follows: 

GERMAN Firm Devetorps New Synpers 


West Germany's detergent sweepstakes, 
sparked by a law forbidding sale after Octo- 
ber 1, 1964, of products that aren't at least 
80-percent biodegradable, has another entry. 
A new group of nonionic detergents claimed 
to be 100-percent biodegradable has been un- 
velled by H. J. Zimmer Verfahrenstechnik, a 
chemical research and development firm lo- 
cated in Frankfurt, West Germany (Chemical 
and Engineering News, Feb. 18, p. 49). 

The products are sugar esters of hydroxy 
fatty acids, The group currently numbers 
four and includes the sugar esters of ricino- 
leic acid, and mono-, di-, and trihydroxy- 
stearic acids. 

In addition to being biodegradable, the new 
detergents are low-foaming, nontoxic, and 
stand on a relatively cheap and avallable raw 
material base—sugar and natural oils. And 
their detergent activity compares well with 
that of tetrapropylene benzene sulfonate 
(Tpbs). Tpbs is Germany's biggest selling 
detergent, has about 85 percent of the mar- 
ket. But it’s only about 25-percent degrad- 
able, hence will be barred by the Federal Re- 
public's detergent law. 

Producers scrambling: Detergent producers 
and process developers are currently scram- 
bling for substitute products that will meet 
the 80-percent degradability requirement 
(Chemical and Engineering News, Feb. 
18, p. 65). At stake is a detergent market in 
West Germany that's estimated currently at 
about 100,000 metric tons a year, or about 625 
million. 
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The key to the washing ability of the new 
products is the hydroxyl group, according to 
Dr. Herbert Simonis, technical manager of 
Zimmer's purification process methods affill- 
ate and coinventor of the detergents with 
Dr. Mohammed Ismail, also of Zimmer. The 
sugar ester of stearic acid, for example, has 
practically no washing activity, he points out. 
However, at least one hydroxyl group on the 
fatty acid chain raises washing ability td 
competitive levels. Optimum w prop- 
erties seem to lie between monohydroxy- and 
dihydroxystearic acids, 

The four sugar esters have similar proper- 
ties. Special raw material or market condi- 
tions would determine which would be pro- 
duced, Dr. Simonis says. The sugar ester cf 
ricinoleic acid is cheapest to make. But 
superiorities of other members of the group 
in certain specific properties might make 
them more suitable for higher value wash- 
ing products. — 

In cost, the new products don't score quite 
so high. Zimmer figures production cost at 
about 23 cents per pound of sugar ester. 
This is about twice that of Tpbs. But the 
amount of detergent in commercial consumer 

products is only about 2 percent 
according to Dr. Simonis. The balance is 
filler and various additives. In industrial 
detergent products, the detergent fraction 
might rise to 10 to 20 percent, he says. So, 
on a final product basis, Dr. Simonis esti- 
mates that Zimmer's sugar esters will only 
be 10 to 15 percent higher in cost than 
Tpbs. 

Will license: Zimmer, which is not a 
chemical producer, is at licensing the 
process that it has developed for making 
the detergents. It is currently negotiating 
with several companies, including one U.S. 

The firm isn't ready to talk process detalls 
publicly yet. However, it has roughed out 
the general scheme, which involves a two- 
step reesterification of sugar and fatty acids 
from natural olls, First, fatty acids from raw 
castor oll or other natural olls are reacted 
with a low-boiling alcohol such as methanol 
or ethanol. Then the resulting ester is re- 
acted with sugar to give the sugar ester. Ac- 
tually, a mixture of about 75-percent 
monoester and 25-percent diester results, but 
it can be used as such and needn't be puri- 
fied. The process is rather simple, Dr. Si- 
monis says, doesn't require special equip- 
ment, and in many cases can probably be 
run in existing plant equipment. Further 
unpurified raw materials can be used. 

Zimmer has tested a number of natural 
sugars, finds that cheap cane sugar (sucrose) 
is best. Others can be used, but they cost 
more and have no special advantage, Dr. 
Simonis says. Various natural oils that 
give fatty acids having at least one hydroxyl 
group, or that can be hydroxylated by hydro- 
gen peroxide or peracetic acid, can be used. 

After finding that the sugar ester of 
ricinoleic acid (from castor oll) is degrada- 
ble and has good detergent qualities, the 
firm's research group prepared the sugar 
esters of mono-, di-, and tri-hydroxystearic 
acid for comparison. These turned out to 
be comparable to the ricinolele acid sugar 
ester, but need more processing, are more 
costly. 

Tests made: So far, Zimmer hasn't tested 
its dete gents in large-scale sewage treat- 
ment plants. However, it has had tests made 
by two independent university authorities, 
Dr. H. Schlegel, director of the Institute 
for Microbiology of the University of Goet- 
tingen, has tested them for microbio!ogical 
properties, found them nortoxic and de- 
gradable by bacteria normally found in 
sewage. 

Dr. Herbert Koelbel, rector of the Tech- 
nical University of Berlin, checked out detor- 
gent characteristics. He founc that all four 
esters foam less than Tpbs. At the same 
time, they lower surface tension by at least 
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50 percent, outstripping Tpbs in this respect. 
In wetting ability, the mono- and di-hy- 
droxystearic acid sugar esters are about the 
Same as Tpbs, while the sugar esters of tri- 
hydroxystearic and ricinoleic acids are some- 
what lower. In washing ability (at 80° C. in 
hard water), the dihydroxystearic acid sugar 
ester showed up best, the sugar esters of 
monohydroxystearic acid and ricinoleic acid 
were about equal to Tpbs, and the sugar 
ester of trihydroxystearic acid was a little 
lower. 


Higher Education Not in Dire Distress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr, FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, from a 
rich background of educational leader- 
ship which includes the position of presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois and 
comptroller of that institution, Lloyd 
Morey effectively challenges the asser- 
tion that higher education in the United 
States is in dire distress. He does so 
in an open letter to Senator Jacon K. 
Javits. Because this bears directly on 
problems before the Congress I present 
the text of his letter. 1 

The letter follows: 

AN Oren LETTER TO U.S. Senator Jacos K. 
Javrrs, Wasutncron, D.C. 


JANUARY 2, 1963. 

In College and University Business for 
December 1962, you have asserted that “it is 
a disgrace that no aid to higher education 
was adopted by the 87th Congress.“ 

I contend that both your assumptions and 
your conclusions are without adequate 
foundation. I believe evidence is lacking 
that the colleges and universities of the 
country are not being able to meet the de- 
mands upon them with reasonable satisfac- 
tion or secure the financial support needed 
by them without resort to Federal assistance. 

For the year 1962-63, State-supported in- 
stitutions received an average increase of 
21 percent in State appropriations for op- 
erating expenses. Large capital appropria- 
tions also were made in most instances, and 
a number of States passed bond issues for 
higher education facilities, Private gifts, 
both individual and corporate, also showed 
substantial increase in both private and 
public institutions. 

The National Education Association not 
long ago asserted that sufficient facilities 
exist or are in prospect to take care of every 
Student seeking to attend college. The 
Ford Foundation in a survey found that 
Many institutions could handle half again 
as much enrollment by using facilities more 
efficiently. Changing Times reported re- 
cently that at lenst 57,000 vacant places are 
Open in accredited colleges. 

As to student aid, institutional and pri- 
vate sources of help are abundant and are 
increasing. It has yet to be established 
that any young person who desires to go to 
college and can profit by It cannot find help 
if he needs it. Federal funds for under- 
graduate assistance decrease the spirit of 
felf-reliance on the part of both the stu- 
dent and his family, as well as tending to 
decrease interest of other sources in supply- 
ing such ald. 

I realize that the Federal Government for 
Over a century has played a helpful part 
in the development of higher education. 
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But financially, the part has been relatively 
small. The States and private sources have 
assumed the far highest. 

cost, both operating and capital. 


ment is for special purposes, many of which 
are unrelated to instruction. 
loans for facilities has been helpful, but the 
ultimate cost of these comes from other 
than Federal revenue. 

Contracts and grants from Federal agen- 
cies to higher educational institutions have 
grown vastly in amount in recent years. 
They have yielded considerable value but 
are not an unmixed blessing, They are 
drawing the institutions concerned into a 
net of restrictions and procedures which is 
growing tighter and tighter and interfering 
more and more with the main purpose of 
higher education: the teaching of students. 

Furthermore, largely because of con- 
gressional limitations, rarely does an in- 
stitution receive full compensation for what 
it does for the Government, 

The first thing Congress should do on 
behalf of higher education is to lift these 
limitations and give its agencies a free hand 
to reimburse institutions for all costs in- 
curred in connection with grants and con- 
tracts. The next most important thing 
would be to give Its own Office of Education 
the funds to make the latter a competent 


and useful factfinding and advisory body, en-. 


abling it to give capable leadership to edu- 
cational advancement. 

There is probably no instant in which the 
State authorities of public institutions or 
the alumni of private schools have asked for 
increased Federal support. These are the 
people who supply most of the funds for 
higher education. The main comes 
from organizations of public institutions for 
most of whom the States are already making 
abundant provision and are amply able to 
continue and expand such support. The 
sincerity and motives of these organizations 
are not questioned, but both they and you 
seem to overlook the fact that the Federal 
Government does not now have the money 
for such additional appropriations, and 
sooner or later, must get it from the tax- 
payers and donors who are now paying for 
higher education. It is far better that the 
institutions go to them in the first place. 


No, Mr. Senator, higher education shows 
no evidence of being in the dire distress you 
picture it, and neither it nor those it serves 
are likely to be so, even without further Fed- 
eral assistance. The disgrace of the 87th 
Congress was not in failing to appropriate 
more money, but in appropriating much 
more than it has or is in prospect under 
present revenue resources, and in failing to 
provide means of meeting what it has ap- 
propriated or for the payment of any part of 
the debts to which it has obligated itself 
and the country. When, and only when, it 
does these things, should it consider in- 
creasing ite obligations, 

LLOYD MOREY, 
President Emeritus and former Comp- 
troller, University of Illinois, 


The Money Tree 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1963 
Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am very 


pleased and quite proud to submit for 
printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
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two poems written by a good friend and 
a constituent, John H. McMahon, of 
Crestview, Fla, Incidentally, writing is 
not his career. He is a forester and a 
very good one, but he has chosen a won- 
derful media for expressing himself and 
he does so with talent: 

MAPLE LEAVES 
Sighing north winds prophesy 
The time is come for leaves to die. 
As if to warm the stubborn cold, 
They turn yellow, red and gold. 
Then down they go, like banners bright, 
Making death a cheerful sight, 


Could I choose a way of dying, 
And had no creed nor fond belief, 
I'd do it like a maple leaf, 
With colors flying. 


THE Money TREE 


I think that I shall never see 

A bank pay interest like a tree. 

A tree whose lovely limbs are dressed 

In green, as if with money blest, 

A slave who asks no paid vacation, 

No benefits or workman's compensation, 
Whose value changes hills and “hollers” 
Into a sea of greenback dollars. 
Growing on through wind and rain, 
Making quiet, capital gain. 


Pension and Profit-Sharing Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, more 
than 1,500,000 people presently employed 
in the United States are sharing in the 
profits of the firms which under profit- 
sharing plans are directly affected by the 
administration tax proposals. From 
1938 until the present the number of 
profit-sharing plans in this country have 
increased from 500 to 33,000 and are in- 
creasing at the rate of 5,000 per year. 

It is for this reason that I submit for 
the Members of the House the following 
statement of Mr. Kenneth M. Piper, rep- 
resenting the Council of Profit Sharing 
Industries, made before the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means recently: 

My name is Kenneth M. Piper. I am 
vice president of human relations at Mo- 
torola Inc., Franklin Park, III. Today I 
speak for the Council of Profit In- 
dustries, a nonprofit association of approxi- 
mately 000 companies with profit-sharing 
plans covering some 1,500,000 employees in 
all types of enterprises throughout the 
United States. I am vice chairman of the 
council and a member of its board of direc- 
tors. The headquarters of our organization 
is at 400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, 
III. 
I am accompanied this morning by the 
President of the Council, Mr. Stanley D. 
Noble, and by our legal adviser, Mr. Herman 
C. Biegel of the Washington firm of Lee, 
Toomey, and Kent. 

The council strongly favors continuing 
the present tax treatment of lump-sum 
distributions from qualified profit-sharing 
plans. The council disagrees with the ad- 
ministration'’s recommendation in this area. 
While the council is here to voice its dis- 
agreement with this proposal, I want to add 
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that in principle the council endorses the 
general objectives which the administration 
seeks to achieve through its tax program. 
For instance: 

(1) Excessive taxes are a drag on “private 
purchasing power, initiative, and incentive"; 

(2) There is grent need to encourage more 
private investment in order to open up more 
job opportunities, not only for today’s un- 
employed, but for today’s youth, who will 
soon be entering the labor market; 

(3) There is an urgent need for us to be- 
come more competitive—to improve pro- 
ductivity—in an increasingly competitive 
world; and 

(4) There is need to provide an effective 

incentive for our citizens to achieve all of 
these goals. 
We believe that profit sharing is one of 
the most versatile and effective employee- 
relations tools, and that it should be en- 
couraged because it helps achieve the Presi- 
dent's stated objectives. These are in fact 
the goals for which the council was formed. 
These goals are set forth in our constitution 
in these words: 

“(1) The council believes it to be highly 
important to develop an economy in which 
there is freedom of opportunity for each to 
achieve his maximum personal development, 
The council holds that profit sharing offers 
a most significant means of bringing into 
being such an economy. 

“(2) The council considers well-planned 
profit sharing to be an effective means of 
developing group cooperation and efficiency. 

“(3) The council holds that widespread 
profit sharing will tend to stabilize the 
economy. 

(4) The council holds that the true spirit 
of partnership which sound profit sharing 
engenders is of paramount importance.” 

In order to understand why the council 
opposes the administration's recommenda- 
tion to eliminate capital gains treatment of 
lump-sum distributions from qualified proft- 
sharing plans, I believe it will be helpful if 
I review briefly what profit sharing is, how 
it got started, what its aims are, and how it 
has worked. 

WHAT IS PROFIT SHARING 


The council defines profit sharing as any 
procedure under which an employer pays 
or makes available to regular employees, 
subject to reasonable eligibility rules, in ad- 
dition to prevailing rates of pay, special 
current or deferred sums, based upon the 
profits of the business. The Treasury De- 
partment's regulations define a profit-shar- 
ing plan as * * a plan established and 
maintained by an employer to provide for 
the participation in his profits by his em- 
ployees or their beneficiaries,“ Thus, proft 
sharing is something in addition to regular 
wages and salaries currently paid for services. 
One of the fundamental profit-sharing prin- 
ciples is that profit sharing is not a sub- 
stitute for wage or salary compensation. It 
is a formalized program for sharing in the 
profits generated by the application of en- 
ergy, ingenuity, and creativity to capital 
invested in the employer's business. In 
order to obtain Treasury approval a pian 
cannot discriminate in favor of highly paid 
employees. 

The basic aim of profit-sharing plans is 
to develop a sense of partnership between 
the employer and his employees, so that 
they will have a common interest in work- 
ing to make the business profitable. Its 
aims are: 

(1) To create a sense of partnership; 

(2) To increase group incentive; 

(2) To encourage employee thrift; 

(4) To attract desirable employees and re- 
duce turnover; and 

(5) To provide employee security, particu- 
larly for retirement. 
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It is very clear that profit sharing is a 
unifying force, drawing labor and manage- 
ment closely together in a common goal of 
making more profits and providing em- 
ployees with a real incentive to contribute to 
productive efficiency, 


HOW DID TT GET STARTED? 


The sharing of the fruits of capital and 
labor Is as old as mankind. It is clear that 
profit sharing was not established to take 
advantage of any Federal income tax statute 
since the movement antedates the income 
tax system. For instance, in the United 
States the oldest profit-sharing plan now in 
existence was established by Procter & 
Gamble Co. in 1887. Many other well- 
known existing plans were established dec- 
ades ago. However, as our tax system grew 
and as Congress became more fully aware 
of the important contribution profit sharing 
could make, our tax policy was shaped to 
encourage the growth and development of 
profit sharing. 

In 1938, at the time of the well-known 
study of profit sharing conducted by Sena- 
tors Herring and Vandenberg, there were 
only about 500 plans in existence. How- 
ever, Congress recognized that even though 
there were then relatively few profit-shar- 
ing plans, profit sharing might well make 
an important contribution to the growth 
and stability of our economy if encouraged 
by appropriate Government policies. Ac- 
cordingly, the Senate instructed the Her- 
ting-Vandenberg committee to consider 
“what advisable contribution, if any, may 
be made to the encouragement of profit 
sharing by the Federal Government, includ- 
ing the granting of compensatory tax ex- 
emptions and tax rewards when profit shar- 
ing is voluntarily established.” After an ex- 
haustive study, the Herring-Vandenberg 
committee issued a report in which it set 
forth the following conclusions: 

“The committee finds that profit sharing, 
in one form or another, has been and can be 
eminently successful, when properly estab- 
lished, in creating employer-employee rela- 
tions that make for peace, equity, efficiency, 
and contentment. We believe it to be es- 
sential to the ultimate maintenance of the 
capitalistic system. We have found verita- 
ble industrial islands of ‘peace, equity, ef- 
ficency, and contentment,’ and likewise 
prosperity, dotting an otherwise relatively 
turbulent industrial map, all the way across 
the continent. This fact is too significant 
of profit sharing’s possibilities to be ignored 
or depreciated in our national quest for 
greater stability and greater democracy in 
industry.” 

Congress agreed with these findings of the 
Herring-Vandenberg committee. Moreover, 
Congress decided that the best way to help 
profit sharing realize its full potential was to 
adopt tax provisions which would foster the 
growth of profit-sharing plans. Accordingly, 
in 1942, Congress adopted the principle of 
capital gains treatment of profit-sharing plan 
lump-sum distributions which the 
Department now criticizes. This principle 
was reexamined by Congress and following 
such reexamination was further liberalized 
and extended in 1951, 1952, and 1954. Pro- 
posals to change this fundamental principle 
of taxation of lump-sum distributions from 
qualified plans were made to the Senate in 
1960 and as recently as September of 1962, 
Both times that Congress was asked to 
change this fundamental principle it re- 
jected the requests. 


HOW PROFIT SHARING HAS WORKED 


The council and its affiliated organization, 
the Profit Sharing Research Foundation, 
have accumulated an important body of 
statistics on how profit-sharing has worked 
The Profit Sharing Research Foundation of 
Evanston, Nl. was organized to meet the 
need for objective factfinding and research 
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in profit sharing. In 1960 the foundation 
published two studies, entitled “The Stock- 
holder and Employees Profit Sharing.” The 
first study compared the 14 largest depart- 
ment store chains in the United States, 7 
of which had profit-sharing plans and 7 of 
which did not. This study covered the period 
from 1952 to 1958. The second study cov- 
ered the 16 largest food store chains in the 
country, 11 of which had profit-sharing plans 
and 5 of which did not. The second study 
covered the period 1952 through 1959. Here 
are the results: 

The profit-sharing companies in both types 
of chainstores showed consistently superior 
profit performance in each of the years in- 
cluded in the studies. For instance, in each 
of the 7 years the profit-sharing department 
store chains earned rates of return on in- 
vested capital ranging from 25 to 50 per- 
cent greater than the rate on invested capital 
of the nonprofit sharers, Looking at the 
foodstore chains, in each of the 8 years 
the profit-sharing chains earned rates of re- 
turn on invested capital ranging from 13 
to 27 percent greater than the rates of in- 
vested capital of the nonprofit sharers. Now 
here is what this superior profit performance 
meant: 

(1) Increased revenues for the Govern- 
ment from the profit-sharing companies; 

(2) Increased productivity of the employ- 
ees of the profit-sharing companies; 

(3) An increase in jobs provided by the 
profit-sharing companies; and 

(4) An increase in the security enjoyed by 
the people who work for the profit-sharing 
companies. 

Profit sharing has been significant not only 
from a financial standpoint for employers, 
employees, and stockholders, but it has also 
made an important contribution in the 
sensitive field of labor-management rela- 
tions. In companies which have profit-shar- 
ing plans, there are fewer labor disputes, 
strikes, and other work-stopping incidents 
which hold back the growth of our national 
product. Absence of this waste contributes 
greatly to the stabilization of our economy. 

When results such as I have described are 
coupled with a long-established govern- 
mental policy of encouraging the growth of 
profit-sharing plans, is it any wonder that 
the number of qualified profit-sharing plans 
has increased from approximately 500 plans 
at the time of the Hering-Vanderberg com- 
mittee study in 1938 to more than 83,000 by 
the end of 1962, or that such plans are cur- 
rently being established at the rate of about 
5,000 per year. It should be stressed that 
while some large companies have estab- 
lished profit-sharing plans, most of the plans 
now in existence are found in the medium- 
and small-sized companies. Many small 
companies are subject to wide fluctuations 
in profits and profit sharing is the most de- 
sirable way for these companies to provide 
retirement security for their employees. 


HOW TREASURY PROPOSAL WORKS 


The Treasury Department proposes to tax 
at ordinary income rates the gain on a 
profit-sharing distribution. However, to 
prevent bunching of income in any one year, 
the tax is to be computed by the use of an 
averaging device, which generally treats the 
distribution as if it had been received in the 
first 5 retirement years after distribution. 
Under the Treasury proposal one-fifth of the 
distribution would be added to the em- 
ployee's other income (excluding any wage 
or salary income from the employer) re- 
ceived in the year of distribution, and the 
resulting tax on the one-fifth would be 
multiplied by five to determine the total 
taxes on the distribution. 


TREASURY PROPOSAL WILL DISCOURAGE PROFIT 
SHARING 

The sums in profit-sharing plans very 

often represent accumulations over many 
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years of service, sometimes as many as 40 
Years or more. Why should accumulations 
Over sO great a number of years be taxed 
as if received over a 5-year period, or any 
other arbitrary period of time? If the 5- 
year period ls adopted, it will discourage the 
continuance of existing profit-sharing plans 
and the establishment of new ones. Invest- 
ment of profit-sharing funds in stock of the 
employer company will be discouraged with 
an adverse effect on the incentive impact 
to employees, The council is seriously con- 
cerned about the effect the Treasury De- 
partment proposals will have on profit 
sharing, particularly profit sharing in small 
companies, 

The administration proposal would result 
in an increase in the taxes which most em- 
ployees covered by deferred profit-sharing 
plans would pay on lump-sum distributions. 
An tneyitable byproduct of ite adoption 
would be a trend among employees to take 
their distributions over longer periods of 
time: This would conflict with what em- 
Ployees themselves prefer. A recent study 
by the council shows that where alternative 
forms of distributions were available 70 per- 
cent elected to take their benefits in a 
lump sum rather than in installments. The 
study also showed that 97 percent of the 
plans reporting provide for lump-sum dis- 
tributions. It is also significant to note 
that in most cases profit-sharing plans are 
Supplemental to fixed pension payments, 
such as social security, or those provided 
under private pension plans. The purpose 
of profit-sharing plans in these instances is 
to provide the employee with a capital sum, 
in addition to the guaranteed retirement in- 
come which he will receive over his retire- 
ment years, which he can use for various 
Personal needs such as entering a business 
of his own, educating his children, buying 
a home, meeting extraordinary medical ex- 
penses, et cetera. 

A further byproduct of distributions 
Mado over longer periods of time would be 
that the governmental revenues would be 
decreased over what they would be when 
lump-sum distributions are made. In fact 
Many distributions which are now taxed 
Would not be taxed at all if spread over a 
long enough period of years. 

It has been said that the present method 
of taxation of lump-sum distributions from 
deferred profit-sharing plans is a device 
which principally benefits highly compen- 
sated employees. A recent survey by the 
council Indicates that out of over 4,000 lump- 
sum distributions to retired employees of 
223 companies during the period covered, 92 
percent were made to persons whose annual 
compensation range was $10,000 or less. 


TREASURY PROPOSAL IS COMPLEX 


The Treasury Department will 
inject additional complexity into the tax law. 
Each employee receiving a lump-sum distri- 
bution must go through the following sepa- 
Tate computations: 

First, he must compute the tax on one- 
fifth of his lump-sum distribution plus his 
income other than salary received from his 
empioyer; 

Second, he must compute the tax on his 
income other than salary income received 
from his employer; 

Third, he must subtract the tax deter- 
Mined under the second step from the tax 
determined under the first step; 

Fourth, he must multiply the resulting 
figure by five to obtain his partial tax at- 
tributable to his lump-sum distribution; 

Fifth, he must then compute his Income 
tax on all of his income including his salary 
income from his employer but excluding his 
lump-sum distribution; and 

Sixth, he must determine his final tax by 
Adding the partial tax on the lump sum de- 
termined under the fourth step to the tax 
determined under the fifth step. 
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The Treasury proposes to substitute this 
complex system in place of the present com- 
Paratively simple, well-understood capital 
gains method. 

In addition to the 5-year averaging device, 
the Treasury Department proposes to contin- 
ue to tax as capital gains distributions at- 
tributable to accumulations now existing un- 
der profit-sharing plans. The 5-year averag- 
ing device for part of the distribution and 
eapital gains treatment for the remainder of 
the distribution inject complexities into the 
tax law which will make it (a) difficult for 
the Internal Revenue Service to administer; 
(b) dificult for trustees to administer; and 
(c) most important of all, dificult for tax- 
paying employces to understand. 

Secretary Dillon indicated that this change 
in the income tax law is not designed to pro- 
duce additional revenues when he stated in 
the technical explanation that: “For the 
average employee, the tax on his lump-sum 
distribution will be roughly the same as he 
would pay under the present capital gains 
rates." Moreover, the Treasury Department 
estimates that the lump-sum amendment to- 
gether with other capital gains definitional 
changes will bring in only $8 million addi- 
tional revenue. The President has stated 
that tax reform should be directed to en- 
couraging growth and employment, and that 
it would be unwise “to launch into a full- 
scale battle on general reform for academic 
reasons.” It is respectfully submitted that 
in an age of $100 billion Federal budgets, 
with a Federal debt in excess of $300 billion, 
a proposal which Involves less than $8 million 
of revenue and which Is so complex, must 
be characterized as academic.“ 

UNREALIZED APPRECIATION ON EMPLOYER 

STOCK 

Now, a word about lump-sum distribu- 
tions which include stock of the employer 
corporation, Frequently such stock ap- 
preciates in value between the time when it 
was acquired by the profit-sharing trust and 
the time when it is distributed to the em- 
ployee. Under present law the employee does 
not have to pay tax on this unrealized ap- 
preciation of the employer company stock 
until the employee sells or otherwise dis- 
poses of this stock. If the employee had 
invested his money directly in such securi- 
ties, the gain would not be taxed to him un- 
til he actually disposed of the securities, and 
at that time the appreciation would be taxed 
as capital gain. Under the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s proposal, the appreciation on stock 
purchased with both employer and employee 
contributions would be taxed as ordinary in- 
come. Moreover, the gain would be taxed 
before the time that the employee actually 
receives his gain by selling the stock. The 
result is that employees will not contribute 
to profit-sharing plans which distribute se- 
curities of the employer, and the incentive 
element of such plans will be killed. In ad- 
dition, the proposal will curb the desirable 
trend toward wider diffusioa of ownership 
of American industry, which has been en- 
couraged by plans which distribute securi- 
ties of the employer. For these reasons the 
council strongly opposes any change in the 
present law on the taxation of lump-sum 
distributions which include stock of the em- 
ployer corporation. 

THE DEATH BENEFIT EXCLUSION UNDER 
SECTION 101(b) 


The Secretary of the Treasury has also 
recommended that the present $5,000 exclu- 
sion available to the beneficiary of a de- 
ceased profit-sharing participant, under sec- 
tion 101(b) of the Code, be eliminated to 
the extent that the deceased employee was 
covered by group life insurance carried by 
his employer. Most certainly this proposal 
will be detrimental to the widows and or- 
phaned children of deceased employees who 
were covered under profit-sharing plans. 

The council is opposed to any such pro- 
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posal which will run contrary to the welfare 
of these beneficiaries. The present exclu- 
sion under the existing law is limited to 
$5,000 and certainly cannot be considered 
a provision to benefit highly paid employees. 
The council strongly urges the committee 
to reject this proposal because it will further 
diminish the value of profit sharing as an 
economic imoentive which is so important 
today. 
CONCLUSION 

The Council of Prot Sharing Industries 
&ppreciates very much the opportunity of 
presenting our views to you this morning. 
Profit sharing is an effective means of de- 
veloping cooperation and efficiency; it helps 
‘create harmonious labor-management re- 
lations; it helps create a sense of partner- 
ship between employer and employee; and 
it benefits employers, employees, stockhold- 
ers and the Government. The number of 
qualified profit-sharing plans has increased 
since 1930 from a few plans to more than 
33,000 plans today. This growth in profit- 
sharing plans has been materially aided by 
the wise tax policies adopted by Congress. 
We fear that the complex and inequitable 
proposals of the Treasury Department will 
have an adverse effect on the entire profit- 
sharing movement. We therefore urge that 
this committee recommend against any 
change in the present rules for taxing lump- 
sum distributions from deferred profit- 
sharing plans. 


Ernest S. Griffith Says American Om- 
budsman Could Serve a Most Useful 
Function 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, as former 
Chief of the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice, Dr. Ernest S. Griffith has a familiar- 
ity with the problems and operations of 
Congress that is well known to Members 
of this House. Dr. Griffith, now dean of 
the School of International Service at 
the American University, has made a 
valuable contribution to the considera- 
tion of the possible adaptation of the 
Scandinavian office of Ombudsman to 
the American political system. I there- 
fore call attention to his 
views on the subject. I would refer also - 
to my remarks on the Ombudsman in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 
11, 1963, pages 2078 through 2084. 

Dr. Griffith's views follow: 

Dru ConcressMaN Reuss: Just a note by 
way of response to your letter of February 
27, concerning the office of Ombudsman. 

If such an officer rapper 
Congress, and confined a — 
ing such Congressmen who cared to use him, 
I believe that he might fulfill a most useful 
function. While I was in the Legislative 
Reference Service I was impressed by the 
way in which we of the Legislative Reference 
were able to assist in providing information 
requested by constituents. However, even 


quiries concerning 

branch which it was unsuitable 
handle. Someone with more power and with 
the specific function of watchdog would be 
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required. As matters stand, this function, in 
many instances, is performed by the individ- 
ual Members, but with very considerable un- 
evenness—the variables being the Member's 
time, importunity, his specific function 
within the Congress itself, etc. 

As a specialist dealing with this type of 
inquiry, in all probability it would be wel- 
comed by the agencies themselves, and they 
would learn to respect his sincerity and un- 
derstanding, as well as the power of inquiry 
which would lay back of it. I believe to 
extend his role beyond this would create 
unnecessary complications for the executive 
agencies which have problems enough, in 
any event. 

Sincerely, 
Ernest S. GRIFFITH, 
Dean, School of International Service. 


Where Reds May Take Over Next in 
Latin America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, so long as 
the Monroe Doctrine is not reimposed 
in this hemisphere; so long as commu- 
nism, Castro and Khrushchev control 
Cuba; so long is the danger of subver- 
sion to the other Latin and South Amer- 
ican countries of this hemisphere. The 
danger is no less real to the United States 
but is not so immediate as it is to the 
others of Latin and South America. 

Where next will the Communists strike 
and through subversion as well as overt 
terror and violence cause Government 
to fall, to be replaced by a Communist 
regime? 

The attached article from the March 
18, 1963, issue of U.S. News & World Re- 
port, entitled “Where Reds May Take 
Over Next in Latin America” indicates 
that Guatemala may be next. Others 
have predicted Haiti. No one knows, of 
course, for sure which will be next. One 
thing, however, we know for sure that 
until and unless the Monroe Doctrine 
is reimposed someone will be next, to be 
followed by others. 

When will our national leaders realize 
the terrible danger that communism 
poses in this hemisphere, in Cuba, not 
only as a military base but as a center 
for fomentation, unrest and revolution, 
in other countries of this hemisphere. 
Let us hope they wake up in time. 
WHERE REDS May TAKE Oven Next IN LATIN 

AMERICA 

Worry over the Communists in Cuba is 
likely to preoccupy the Central American 
Presidents and U.S. President Kennedy at 
their March meeting in Costa Rica. 

But a king-sized headache for the United 
States is building up here in the largest and 
mes 2 country ot Central America. 

S H 


could become "the next Cuba,” giving the 
Communists a base on the mainland of the 
Americas. 


Or, to prevent that happening, there may 
be a military takeover. 


` 
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A PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


A political campaign is now underway to 
pick a successor to President Miguel Ydigoras 
Fuentes in a national election next Novem- 
ber, The front runner by far, at this stage, 
is a former President—Juan José Arévalo— 
who once opened the door to communism in 
Guatemala and went into exile when the 
Communists were later overthrown. 

With elections little more than half a year 
away, the Communists and their followers 
are recognized as the best organized political 
force in Guatemala. The active anti-Com- 
munists are and divided. And 
the rest of the voting population seems 
pretty much disinterested in what happens. 

Arévalo, whether he disavows it or not, 
has the quiet but determined support of 
Communists and fellow travelers. The 
Guatemalan Communist Party, which has 
had experience in running this country once, 
is rated as seasoned, tough and thoroughly 
disciplined, 


WHERE REDS ARE STRONG 


Hard-core membership in the party Is esti- 
mated at 1,500. But party influence actually 
is far greater than that number indicates, 
since the Communists are particularly strong 
among students, young professional people, 
teachers, and in several key unions, 

There is also evidence that the social secu- 
rity system and the lower courts haye been 
heavily infiltrated by Reds. 

A lull in Communist activities has been 
noticeable lately. The common belief is that 
the Reds are staying in the und, 
planning to make their move only after the 
elections, 

With non-Communist factions divided or 
apathetic, political experts say the only ele- 
ment that remains capable of stopping the 
Arévalo bandwagon is the nation’s armed 
forces, Defense Minister Enrique Peralta re- 
cently announced that Arévalo will not be 
permitted to take office again. The clear 
implication is that the military will inter- 
vene and take over the country, H necessary. 


If ARMY SHOULD ACT 


But Guatemalans are beginning to doubt 
that the army, whose participation would 
be vital, has the capacity to move. After an 
air force uprising was put down last Novem- 
ber, the armed forces united in a pledge of 
military respect for constitutional govern- 
ment. Now a move to block the election 
would be interpreted by some officers as a 
violation of constitutionality. The result 
might bring a split, with the danger of a 
military civil war. 

It is former President Arévalo’s history 
and background that give the major concern 
to those who fear a Communist takeover 
here. 

Most Guatemalans do not consider Arévalo 
a Communist. He is regarded as an ambi- 
tious opportunist, with an irrational hatred 
of the United States. It was Arévalo, at the 
close of his earlier term, who arranged for 
Jacobo Arbenz to get the Presidency in 1951— 
& move that turned the country over to rule 
by Communists. 

EXILE—FOR HEALTH 


When the pro-Communist Arbenz govern- 
ment was overthrown by a revolt in 1954, 
Arévalo was out of the country, serving 
abroad as an ambassador, He decided it 
would be healthier to go into exile. He 
opened his present campaign while living 
in refuge in Mexico. 

In recent months, the former President 
has been hard at work trying to spread the 
idea that his anti-Americanism is past his- 
tory and that his present candidacy has the 
backing of the U.S. Government. His sup- 
porters haye made that claim so often and so 
insistently, in fact, that the US. Embassy 
has been kept busy denying it. 

Despite his current protestations of US. 
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friendship, many Guatemalans feel that 
Arévalo, once elected, would have no choice 
but to open the way for the Communists 
once again. They reason it this way: Busi- 
nessmen, the church, and a good part of the 
armed forces, will never support Arévalo, To 
govern, therefore, he will have to court the 
continued support of the Communists who 
are now disguising themselves as reform- 
ers.“ 

Also, Arèvalo's opponents point out, Fidel 
Castro took power in Cuba disclaiming Com- 
munist sympathies—then promptly turned 
the place over to them. 

Complicating the political outiook here is 
the experience, so far, with the Alliance for 
Progress program. 

Guatemalan officials, from President 
Ydigoras Fuentes on down, consider that the 
Alliance for Progress is too slow and too de- 
manding in its emphasis on reforms to be 
of much help to the local economy. They 
have adopted a land-reform law and the 
first income tax in the country’s history in 
the hope of starting Alliance money flowing. 
But they insist that both changes are going 
to hurt Guatemala’s economy in the long run. 


WHY LOANS LAG 


Since March of 1961—the date the Alliance 
for Progress is considered to have gone into 
effect—Guatemala has received less than $10 
million in new loans. This, combined with 
$26 million which was still in the pipeline of 
past aid programs when the Alliance for 
Progress started, gives the country a total of 
$36 million in loans that have not yet been 
drawn down. 

to US. Officials, the reason 
Guatemala doesn’t get loans faster is that 
it doesn’t take the action necessary to set 
the loans in motion, They tell stories of 
loans that were not drawn against for 
months because officials didn’t get around 
to openings bids. In other instances, the 
Government has failed to prepare projects 
that would justify loans for technical assist- 
ance. 

Alliance loans for water and sewerage proj- 
ects and for low-income housing remained 
unused, say U.S. officials, because Guatemala 
was supposed to put up one-third of the 
amount, and claimed she didn't have the 
money to do so. 

A WESTERN SIZEUP 

One Western official stationed here says 
that the whole trouble is that the Govern- 
ment “doesn’t have the slightest idea of 
on the Alliance is all about.“ His explana- 

on: 

“What is wrong is that you are dealing 
with a society here that has a concept of 
mankind opposed to that of Western civiliza- 
tion. In Guatemala, the educated, the peo- 
ple of means and their children, are inter- 
ested only in amassing as much as they can 
for themselves and their families. They 
have no sense of obligation to the rest of 
society.” 

Says another official: “You would think 
that after Cuba, in self-interest, these peo- 
ple would change to relieve some of the eco- 
nomic pressure on the rest of population. 
However, they are as uncompromising as 
ever.“ 

There are plenty of problems here, regard- 
less of who is to blame, 

Operating expenses of the Government go 
up and up. Until last June, the United 
States donated $10 mililon a year to support 
Guatemala's budget. This has since been, 
cut off, and the Government—with a budget 
of $105 million—now has running debts with 
its suppliers of between $15 and $18 million. 

Next to Venezuela, Guatemala has the 
highest cost of living in Latin America. 
Critics say this is because the Government 
imposed high protective tariffs to raise in- 
come and stimulate local production. As a 
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result, everything from food to manufac- 
tured goods is expensive. 

An imported automobile tire that cost 
$25 before present import taxes were 
imposed now sells for $50. A man’s shirt 
that used to sell for $3.25 now costs $7. A 
chicken costs $3.50, in a country where the 
per capita income is estimated at about $175 
& year. 

The escape valve for Guatemalans is the 
fact that most of them live close to the land, 
out of the money economy. Conditions, 
nevertheless, are bad. There is widespread 
unemployment, and an even larger problem 
of underemployment, 

After student riots last year, a filght of 
capital developed. There is a lack of new 
investment. U.S. private investment is esti- 
mated at $125 million. But neither foreign- 
ers nor Guatemalan investors seem willing 
to put new money into the economy, This 
has been accentuated by uncertainty over the 
election. 

HEADING FOR TROUBLE? 


Outwardly, there is an impression of rela- 
tive calm in Guatamala City. Yet, when you 
listen more closely, you hear worried people 
everywhere saying that their country needs 
Peace, but it is heading toward chaos and 
conflict. 

For the rest of Central America, and for 
the United States, the worry is that out of 
conflict and chaos will emerge one of two 
things: another military dictatorship, or 
another Cuba. 


Katyn Forest Massacre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Stefan Pomierski, a constituent of mine 
who truly understands the nature of the 
Communist beast has written me of the 
Katyn Forest massacre of thousands of 
Polish officers, by the Russian Commu- 
nists, 23 years ago, and I feel his letter 
should be placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor for all to read: 

Hon. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Steve: As we are approaching an- 
Other Spring, in many communities wher- 
ever Americans of Polish extraction will be 
gathering, they will pause in a few moments 
of silence to pray for the souls of some ten 
thousand Polish officers massacred in the 
Katyn Forest near Smolensk, Russia in the 
gruesome days of the Spring of 1940. 

Material gathered by the Polish Govern- 
Ment-in-exile (at present in London) and 
by a congressional committee investigating 
the facts, evidence and circumstances of the 
Katyn Forest Massacre, without doubt es- 
tablish the identity of the perpetrators of 
the cruel mass murder as the evil and godless 
forces of the Red Kremlin. 

It is said that this material is sufficiently 
convincing to present all the facts to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations re- 
Questing an indictment of the guilty parties. 

On this 23d anniversary of the Katyn Mas- 
Sacre, the voices of the souls of these mur- 
dered Polish officers go out to this great 
country of ours, which has always stood in 
the defense of justice and honor, in the hope 
that neither fear nor timidity will induce 
the leaders of the free world to be silent, 
When fortitude and firmness and courage in 
a just cause be tested, be it the rape and be- 
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trayal of the Polish nation at Yalta, the 
Katyn massacre, the Budapest slaughter and 
the ever increasing menace at our own door- 
step. 

In this grave hour, we must be more than 
mindful that godless Communism, which is 
boldy encircling us, operates by means of 
deceit and tyranny, by treachery and murder. 

As a citizen of this great country of ours, 
and as your constituent I would be remiss 
in my duty if I would not bring my view- 
points, which I am sure are shared with 
many constituents of yours, to your good 
attention. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
K. STEFAN POMIERSKI, 


Florida Port Calls for Closing All Trade 
With Countries Aiding Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, support continues to grow for 
strong action by the United States 
against those countries which permit 
their ships to supply Communist Cuba, 

Recently the governing body of Port 
Everglades, one of the largest and busiest 
ports in the Southeast, went on record 
supporting the closing of all U.S. ports 
to the ships engaged in Cuban trade. 

I ask that this resolution be printed 
at this point in the Recor, and want to 
personally thank the Broward County 
Port Authority for their support, which 
is an indication of the personal sacri- 
fices that our public officials and citizens 
are willing to make to eliminate this 
Cuban threat to the security of all the 
Americas, 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 12-1963 
Resolution of the Port Commission of the 

Broward County Port Authority expressing 
its endorsement and urging the adoption 
of a policy by the United States of America 
closing all American ports to vessels en- 
gaged in commerce or trade with the Re- 
public of Cuba. 

Whereas in view of the current Cuban 
crisis there is a growing sentiment among 
the citizens and residents of the United 
States of America that all American ports 
should be closed to commerce and trade deal- 
ing with the Republic of Cuba; and 

Whereas this sentiment has been exempli- 
fied as representative of the citizens and 
residents of the State of Florida by expres- 
sions of the Honorable Pau. G. Rocers, Rep- 
resentative from the Sixth Congressional 
District of the State of Florida, on the floor 
of the House of Representatives of the U.S. 
Congress; and 

Whereas the Port Commission of the 
Broward County Port Authority is charged 
with the responsibility of the operation of 
Port Everglades in Broward County, Fla., 
which said port is a deepwater harbor which 
accommodates vessels which have dealt in 
commerce and trade with the Republic of 
Cuba, and is therefore cognizant of and 
vitally interested in the significance of such 
continued commerce and trade: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Port Commission of the 
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Broward County Port Authority, That it goes 
on record as being in favor of the United 
States of America adopting a policy which 
will close all American ports to vessels di- 
rectly or indirectly engaged in commerce 
with the Republic of Cuba; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forthwith forwarded to the Honorable John 
P. Kennedy, President of the United States 
of America, the Honorable Spessard L. Hol- 
land and the Honorable George A Smathers, 
Senators, and the Honorable Paul G. Rogers, 
Representative, and to such other persons in 
positions of public confidence and trust as 
shall be appropriate. 

Adopted at Port Everglades, Fla., this 19th 
day of February, A.D. 1963. 

Kersor E. WHITSON, 

Chairman, Broward County Port Authority. 

Attest: 

Ovi M. Woops, 
Deputy Port Secretary. 


Communist Racism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, 
much has been written about what pur- 
ports to be a new look in the Soviet 
Union. Chairman Khrushchev has with 
great ceremony turned his back on what 
he describes as the errors of the Stalinist 
era and has broadcast to the world much 
about the new freedoms he alleges in- 
dividuals now enjoy in the U.S.S.R. 

However, while the Soviets have un- 
deniably made some progress in mate- 
rial things since the collapse of czardom 
in 1918, there is serious question as to 
whether comparable strides have been 
made in human freedoms. As a recent 
editorial in the Jersey Journal points 
out: 

Having done so well in material things, 
the next great stride forward must be in the 
matter of human freedom. Today's Russians 
have rejected some of the unnatural re- 
strictions on normal human thinking which 
were attempted in the early days of their 
revolution. To complete freeing the indi- 
vidual, they must now cease their relentless 
campaign against religion. 

This is a challenge which the Soviets 
cannot answer with another propaganda 
bombast; the reply must be found in 
true freedom of conscience and enjoy- 
ment of human rights within the bor- 
ders of the U.S.S.R. Present-day So- 
viet anti-Semitism is a stern warning to 
the believer of all faiths as to what they 
might expect from Communist dictator- 
ship. Soviet actions permit no other 
interpretations. The world—and es- 
pecially the new nations of Asia and 
Africa—will pass stern judgment on So- 
viet racism as the sordid facts are 
brought to light. 

The 7 editorial of the 
Jersey Journal follows: 

CABLE TO KARUSHCHEV 

Life within the Soviet Union and rela- 
tionships between that country and its 
neighbors in the world would be far better 
if Nikita Khrushchey would take the advice 
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given in a cablegram which is reproduced to- 
day on page 11. 

It is signed by a large group of Protestant, 
Jewish and Catholic leaders, among them 
some of our best known clergymen. 

They are protesting specifically the Soviet 
Union's treatment of Jews, but on a broader 
scale they are protesting the Communist lack 
of appreciation of all religion. 

Just how bad it is was reported thoroughly 
only a few months ago when Lee Hills, 
president of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, led a group of American edi- 
tors through a long tour of Russia. On 
his return he wrote a complete report about 
the Soviet effort to stamp out religion and 
went on to say: 

“Some say it is harder to be a Jew today 
in the U.S.S.R. than in the Russia of the 
Czars, which invented the word pogrom'.“ 

This persecution is all part of a general 
and stupid policy whereby the people of the 
Soviet Union are denied religious expression. 
Yet probably no one act could make Russia 
a better neighbor to all people than for 
Khrushchev to conclude a concordat with all 
religions. Understanding and appreciation 
of religion would mean the end of the absurd 
restrictions which require people to be 
walled into their homeland, to hear only 
what the Jamming apparatus will allow radio 
and television to bring, to say only what the 
8 87 commissar will clear through censor- 

p. 

The Soviet Union in the 45 years since its 
revolution has made phenomenal material 
strides. It has built huge industries, it has 
developed housing and welfare programs, it 
has sent satellites and men into space. It 
has recovered from the terrible wound of a 
great war. Slowly Russia is breaking with 
the economic contradictions bundled under 
the label “Marxism-Leninism.” 

Having done so well in material things, the 
next great stride forward must be in the 
matter of human freedom, 

Today's Russians have rejected some of the 
unnatural restrictions on normal human 
thinking which were attempted in the early 
days of their revolution. 

To complete freeing the individual, they 
must now cease their relentless campaign 
against religion, 


American Public Power Association Ad- 
vocates Authorization of Devils Jumps 
Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr, EVINS. Mr. Speaker, authoriza- 
tion of the Devils Jumps Dam on the Big 
South Fork of the Cumberland River is 
now under consideration by the Flood 
Control Subcommittee of the House Pub- 
lic Works Committee. 

The American Public Power Associa- 
tion has joined with members of the 
Tennessee and Kentucky delegations and 
numerous other individuals and associ- 
ations in supporting and urging the 
authorization of this project. 

Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the American Pub- 
lic Power Association in support of the 
Devils Jumps Dam be reprinted in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

The statement follows: 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY AMERICAN PUBLIC 
Power ASSOCIATION To House SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON FLOOD ConTROL-RIVERS AND HARBORS 
Re AUTHORIZATION OP DEVILS JUMPS PROJ- 
ECT, FEBRUARY 27, 1963 
American Public Power Association is a 

national trade organization representing 

more than 1,100 local publicly owned electric 

utilities, mainly municipal systems, in 44 

States and Puerto Rico with offices at 919 

18th Street NW, Washington, D.C. 

APPA supports technically and economi- 
cally feasible Federal multiple-purpose water 
projects with hydroelectric potential be- 
cause: (a) some 375 public power systems 
purchase part or all of their power supply 
from Federal power marketing agencies; (b) 
comprehensive river development dictates 
that maximum use be made of water re- 
sources for all purposes, including creation 
of electricity; (c) power is a paying partner 
which returns its full cost plus interest to 
the Treasury and frequently provides financ- 
ing for other beneficial programs, such as 
irrigation; (d) the Federal power program 
aids the entire economy by supplying needed 
mew sources of electrical energy; and (e) 
Federal generation and congressionally es- 
tablished sales policies encourage availability 
of inexpensive electricity through formation 
of a competitive yardstick. 

For these reasons, APPA asks favorable 
consideration of the multipurpose dam and 
reservoir on the Big South Fork of the Cum- 
berland River at Devils Jumps. 

Devils Jumps would provide 480,000 kilo- 
watts of installed capacity. Project evalua- 
tion in accordance with standards established 
by the President last year show a benefit-cost 
ratio of 1.9 to 1 for a 50-year period, 2.4 to 1 
for a 100-year period. 

An appreciable diversity in the flows and 
consequent minimum pool levels at Wolf 
Creek and Devils Jumps will give Devils 
Jumps a dependable capacity of 510,000 kilo- 
watts when system dependable capacity is 
lowest. With 255,000 acre-feet of flood-con- 
trol storage transferred to Devils Jumps, 
Lake Cumberland could be operated with a 
higher head. The result would be an in- 
crease in dependable capacity of 86,000 kilo- 
watts and 40 million kilowatt-hours of av- 
erage annual energy at Wolf Creek and 18 
million kilowatt-hours annually at Old 
Hickory, Cheatham, and Barkely projects. 
Increase in regulated flows would also bene- 
fit the Cordell Hull and Celine projects. 

The Devils Jumps project could be 
marketed to local public agencies. Power 
from this project could be available to Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, and Ohio, States in which 
there are more than 200 municipal electric 
systems, numerous rural electric coopera- 
tives, and Federal agencies. Many of these 
municipalities have no supply of low-cost 
power. Power from Devils Jumps, with ade- 
quate transmission, may help maintain the 
integrity of these municipal systems and as- 
sure continuation of their yardstick rate. 

APPA recommends authorization of the 
Devils Jumps project, and urges early action 
on the part of Congress to provide funds for 
the project. 


Fair Housing for All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1963 
Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, on this 
centennial year of the Emancipation 


Proclamation, the city of Berkeley, in 
the Seventh California District which I 
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have the privilege to represent, is facing 
a significant test of whether “all men are 
created equal,” or whether “they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights.” 

These are, of course, promises of our 
Declaration of Independence; they are 
promises which are guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States. But 
Berkeley, like too many cities through- 
out our country, is confronted with the 
fact that our practices do not always 
match our precepts, that our deeds are 
not always as good as our words. 

On April 2, the residents of Berkeley 
will vote on an ordinance recommended 
by a distinguished and representative 18- 
member citizens committee, and adopted 
by the city council, to establish a fair 
housing ordinance—to establish an ordi- 
nance prohibiting discrimination in the 
sale, rental, or lease of housing because 
of race, color, religion, national, origin, or 
ancestry. 

This ordinance is sound because it is 
designed to correct a demonstrated in- 
equity. As the citizens committee stated 
in its report: 

Accumulated evidence shows that discrim- 
ination in housing within the city is wide- 
spread and general, in both rental and sale 
of housing, 


This ordinance is sound because it 
stresses the moderate approach of edu- 
cation, conferences, conciliation, and 
persuasion, with only final resort to pub- 
lic hearings and court action. 

This ordinance is sound because it 
does not mean that an individual must 
sell or rent to a minority group member 
because he is a member of that group. 
It means rather, that housing cannot be 
withheld only because the applicant is a 
member of a minority group. 

Finally, this ordinance is workable on 
the actual experience of 10 States and 
3 cities which have similar laws, 

Mr. Speaker, discrimination is eco- 
nomically wasteful. It is dangerous to 
our position in the world community. 
It is contrary to the standards upon 
which this country has risen to great- 
ness. Above all, it is morally wrong. 

As President Kennedy stated it so 
clearly in his civil rights message last 
month: 

Let it be clear, in our own hearts and 
minds, that it is not merely because of the 
cold war, and not merely because of the 
economic waste of discrimination, that we 
are committed to achieving true equality of 
opportunity. The basic reason is because 
it is right. 


Mr. Speaker, the citizens of Berkeley 
have an opportunity with this fair hous- 
ing ordinance to make a major attack 
on the dread disease of discrimination. 
They have an opportunity to further in- 
sure the basic civil rights promised and 
guaranteed by the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Constitution. They 
have an opportunity to practice one of 
the fundamental precepts of America— 
the equal worth of every human being 
regardless of his race or color. 

As an advocate of home rule, as a 
resident of Berkeley—one of our pio- 
neering American cities in the field of 
good government—and as an American 
citizen, I am supporting this fair hous- 
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ing ordinance as an important step 
toward true equality of opportunity. 

I urge my fellow Berkeleyans to con- 
tinue their great tradition of leadership 
in the field of social justice and approve 
overwhelmingly the fair housing ordi- 
nance. 


Editerial—Ideal Idea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Peace 
Corps has been a success—almost every- 
one agrees. 

President Kennedy has now proposed 
a National Service Corps—or a Domes- 
tic Peace Corps to work in this country 
and to help in many areas where volun- 
teer workers could bring great benefits 
through their assistance to the commu- 
nity. 

Mr. Malcolm S. Forbes, editor in 
chief and publisher of the highly re- 
garded Forbes magazine, in a recent is- 
sue, has endorsed the Domestic Peace 
Corps idea, 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this article be reprinted in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

The article follows: 

IDEAL IDEA 

The administration's plan to set up in this 
country a domestic equivalent to the Peace 
Corps is first rate. The Peace Corps is prov- 
ing eminently successful. Today 4,384 
Corpsmen are at work at modest but essen- 
tial instructional tasks in 44 countries. In 
those countries where the Peace Corps has 
units, many governments are asking for 
more as a result of what the volunteers are 
doing and achieving. 

Within our own boundaries we have many 
areas where the need is great and fulfillment 
by normal processes difficult and too often 
financially impossible. When serving in the 
Senate of New Jersey several years ago, I 
headed the Committee on Institutions and 
Agencies. A prepetual problem was getting 
enough personnel with sufficient education 
and motivation at the existing wage levels 
in those positions directly responsible for 
rehabilitation, education, and understand- 
ing. The need was only partially met by 
part-time volunteers who donated their 
efforts in neighboring institutions for the 
aged, the mentally disturbed, the chroni- 
cally ill, the inmates of reform institutions, 
and so forth. 

For a variety of reasons many, both young 
and old, may not be able to undertake over- 
sea service in the Peace Corps. We have at 
home, however, a wide and crying need for 
those idealistically motivated and with prop- 
er background to tackle the sorted specific 
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What they may have lacked in professional 
experience, they more than made up for with 
the enthusiasm and the interest that moti- 
vated them. 

At very low cost such idealism can be in- 
telligently harnessed and directed for maxi- 
mum effect. Present plans call for a modest 
beginning and aim at having no more than 
a very few thousand at work by 1965-66. 

I predict the Domestic Peace Corps won't 
lack volunteers. 

I know it won’t lack useful undertaking. 

I hope it won't lack enthusiastic public 


and congressional support. 


Affiliated Young Democrats of New York 
Legislative Program for 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I would like to 
insert at this point the New York State 
legislative program for 1963 of the Af- 
filiated Young Democrats of New York. 

This program was adopted by the 
Statewide Legislative Committee of the 
Affiliated Young Democrats of New York 
at a meeting held on December 6, 1962, 
in New York City. 

The program follows: 

THE New YORK STATE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
FOR 1963 OF THE AFFILIATED YOUNG DEMO- 
cnars OF New YORK ADOPTED THURSDAY 
EVENING, DECEMBER 6, 1962, AT THE HOTEL 
PICCADILLY, 227 WEST 45TH STREET, NEW 
Yorx Crry 


The Statewide Legislative Committee of the 
Affillated Young Democarts of New York held 
their meeting last evening, at the Hotel 
Piccadilly, 227 West 45th Street, New York 
City, and unanimously endorsed the follow- 
ing legislation which they will recommend to 
the State legislature when they convene in 
January 1963: 

“Outlaw boxing in New York State; con- 
tinue court reform upstate as to city, town, 
and village courts; train and find employ- 
ment for workers displaced by automation; 
establish State narcotics agency; new State 
space and science college; presidential pref- 
erence primaries; Federal Government take 
over jurisdiction of New York State Civil De- 
fense Administration and of all States; 
change Condon-Walden Act; more middle in- 
come housing; adequately paid teachers with 
program to attract people to teaching profes- 
sion; protection for migrant labor workers; 
tax incentive to attract new industries to the 
State; change election law by doing away 
with names on petitions, and allow candi- 
dates to run in their party primary by pay- 
ing a filing fee and bond for character, to 
increase participation in party primaries; ex- 


tasks at hand. Those to whom money is pand rehabilitation program for young peo- 


not the primary motivation, but who seek 
to help where they can, can be priceless 
assets, not only in the job they do themselves 
but in the example they set and the know- 
how they spread. Many with equal en- 
thusiasm cannot afford such tasks as life- 
time careers, It is in just this area that a 
Domestic Peace Corps can be so meaningful. 

I remember as a freshman in college how a 
number of classmates would devote Sunday 
to working voluntarily with youngsters in a 
neighboring juvenile delinquent institution, 


ple in correctional institutions; primary 
election for all State offices; State legislative 
apportionment based upon citizen popula- 
tion; permanent primary day in June; in- 
crease State aid for education as to fair 
share of the taxes by the residues; free tul- 
tion at city colleges; right to vote at 18 years; 
State buildup-State rehabilitation camps for 
dope victims; fair Sabbath law in New York 
City; off-track betting by a referendum; re- 
search study to curteil the pollution of air 
and water. 
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Raise drinking age to 21 years; more strin- 
gent penalties to dispensers of narcotics; 
State bonus for Korean veterans; elimination - 
of racial discriminations be extended to all 
multiple dwellings and one- or two-family 
houses throughout State; more State aid for 
public health centers; repeal law creating 
East Hudson Parkway; examinations be given 
every 10 years for all motor vehicle opera- 
tors; change election law to live in county 
30 days and not 4 months; establish State 
commission of recreation; manatory sen- 
tence of 20 years for nonaddict pushers in 
illegal sale of narcotics for profit; mandatory 
5-year sentence for carrying knife for im- 
proper purposes; mandatory 10-year sen- 
tence using knife in any crime of violence; 
better nursing home care for aged, with more 
help given to the handicapped and retarded 
in State; more State scholarships with more 
assistance to the gifted students; Domestic 
Peace Corps; toughening first and second de- 
gree rape laws; recodification of the criminal 
statutes to curb juvenile delinquency; study 
laws to unify the Federal and State laws 
with less entanglement; install device in au- 
tomobiles to control auto exhaust gas; 
amend State election law to provide for part- 
time off for voting; urge State legislature 
to ratify the 15th amendment; and advocate 
a printed record be published and made 
available to the public of full proceedings of 
State legislature.” 

The above legislation will be introduced in 
the State legislature in January 1963 by our 
14 members in the State senate and 29 in 
State assembly, with Aileen B. Ryan of the 
Bronx, chairman in the assembly, and Sam- 
uel L. Greenberg of Brooklyn, chairman in 
the senate. 

Harold R. Moskovit, State president of the 
Affiliated Young Democrats of New York pre- 
sided at this meeting. 


Mr. Harriman’s New Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, as a fol- 
low New Yorker I have always been 
proud of the distinguished public serv- 
ice and record of the Honorable W. 
Averell Harriman, the former Governor 
of the Empire State of New York. On 
Saturday, March 9, 1963, I was very 
much pleased to read the following edi- 
torial published in the Evening Star, 
Washington, D.C., of that date: 

Ma, HARRIMAN’S New JOB 

W. Averell Harriman is clearly one of the 
more remarkable public personalities of our 
time. Few Americans have served their 
country as long as he. He has been on the 
job for so many years in such a wide variety 
of posts (including his tour of duty as Am- 
bassador to the Soviet Union and his stint as 
Secretary of Commerce) that people are in- 
clined to take him for granted as a Johnny- 
on-the-spot kind of man who usually shows 
a touch of excellence in whatever he does, 
at home or abroad. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Presi- 
dent Kennedy has chosen Mr. Harriman to 
be Under Secretary of State for Political Af- 
fairs. This means that the former New 
York Governor (to mention just another of 
the offices he has held) will give up his work 
in the Far Eastern field and become third 
in command at the State Department, preced- 
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ed only by Dean Rusk and George Ball. At 
71, Mr. Harriman continues to be a man 
of impressive energy and administrative 
ability. He can be counted upon to do a 
sound job in discharging his new responsi- 
ities. 


Tax Program Defined as Stimulus to the 
Growth of Nation’s Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. JENNINGS, Mr. Speaker, a ma- 
jor subject now being discussed in the 
Congress and by the public is the Presi- 
dent’s program of tax reduction and re- 
form. The Committee on Ways and 
Means, of which I am a member, is con- 
tinuing its hearings on this legislative 
proposal. 

Last week, the Honorable Henry H. 
Fowler, Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
spoke at the annual convention of the 
Associated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica, His comments are a very clear sum- 
mary of the many reasons the President 
has proposed both a tax reduction and 
reform program. 

Under Secretary Fowler makes a key 
point in behalf of the program, namely 
that it is needed as a stimulus to our Na- 
tion's economic growth. He further out- 
lines the importance of the proposed re- 
forms to the overall success of the pro- 
gram. m 

Because these remarks deserve the at- 
tention of my colleagues, I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be inserted in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

The text of Under Secretary Fowler's 
speech follows: 

REMARKS or THE Honoraniz HENRY H. 
FOWLER, UNDER SECRETARY or THE TREASURY, 
AT THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE ASSO- 
CIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA 
I welcome this opportunity to speak to 

you—the leaders of one of America's largest 
and most vital industries—about a subject 
which concerns all of you as deeply as it con- 
cerns all America—the President's tax pro- 
gram as a stimulus to the growth of the 
economy in general and of the construction 
industry in particular, 

The bald statistics alone describe elo- 
quently and cogently not only how large a 
share of America's economic strength resides 
in the construction industry, but how in- 
separably linked as well is the growth of the 
construction industry with the - overall 
growth of the economy. Last year, for ex- 
ample, total construction accounted for more 
than $61 billion, or more than 10 percent, of 
our gross national product. More than $43 
billion of this amount was in private con- 
struction and nearly $18 billion in public 
construction. Equally striking is the fact 
that contract construction last year involved 
roughly 5 percent of the total employment 
in all nonfarm establishments—which was 
two-thirds greater employment, for example, 
than in the automobile and other trans- 
portation equipment industries. 

But even these figures—remarkable as they 
are—are no adequate measure of how much 
you have done to help meet so many of our 
most crucial economic and human needs, 
You build the roads we travel on, our apart- 
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ment bulldings, our hospitals, the schools 
our children learn in, the plants that house 
our manufacturing might, the broad range of 
public works that are essential to a modern 
society. These you build—and upon them 
all America builds. 

No one can deny that in the past 5 years 
of retarded economic growth you have done 
much and that, in comparison with most 
other segments of our economy, you have 
done will. But as much, as you have done, 
we need much more; and as well as you have 
done, you have not done as well as you might 
have had our rate of economic growth been 
greater and had we been spared the reces- 
sions that have visited us with Increasing 
frequency in recent years. 

Our growth rate of 2.7 percent from early 
1955 to the present compares unfavorably 
with regular rates in Western European 
countries of 4, 5, and 6 percent, or our own 
earlier 4 percent trend, even though our rate 
from 1960 to 1962 has been somewhat high- 
er than the trend since 1955. 

These differences in percentages sound in- 
significant, but their cumulative consequen- 
ces are tremendous. A sustained rate of 
growth at 4 percent instead of 3 percent 
would mean that the economy would pro- 
duce over the next 10 years as a whole, in 
today’s prices, almost $400 billion more of 
goods and services, with all that this would 
mean to family incomes, wages, profits, and 
governmental revenues. 

Our stunted growth over the past 5 years 
has affected the construction industry di- 
rectly and substantially—depriving it of 
many potential opportunities, and reducing 
many of its actual sources, of growth—even 
though the construction industry has re- 
sisted recessions better than some other in- 
dustries. 

Some of your choice markets, both ac- 
tual and potential have suffered from the 
general slowdown in economic growth, Take 
business and construction as one example. 
When you note that total business fixed in- 
vestment declined from an average of 103 
percent of our total output in the late Fifties 
to only 8.6 percent in 1962; and that pri- 
vate non-residential construction declined 
from 4.2 percent of total output in the late 
Fifties to 3.8 percent in 1962—when you 
note these and similar figures, it becomes 
unmistakably clear that the construction in- 
dustry has in fact suffered a loss of potential 
growth in one of its prime markets. In 
the area of manufacture—to pinpoint one 
specific construction market—the average 
growth per year in our stock of business 
structure declined from 1.7 percent in the 
1947-57 period to 0.4 percent in the 1957- 
62 period. As a major goods-producing seg- 
ment of the economy, manufacture is of 
course highly sensitive to changes in con- 
sumer demand. And the constrained growth 
in consumer demand which we have wit- 
nessed in very recent years has caused, not 
only lagging investment in plants for goods 
and processes already in the market, but 
an even greater lag in plant investment for 
new products and processes. 

These are some areas in which our slow 
economic growth rate has meant either dim- 
{nished opportunities for the construction 
industry or opportunities that have failed 
to materialize. But had our economy over 
the past 5 or 6 years been operating at closer 
to capacity levele—had it not been bandi- 
capped by wartime tax rates that were ex- 
pressly designed to hold back consumer de- 
mand, initiative, and investment—had it 
been able, instead, to enjoy greater incentives 
for growth, had consumer disposable income 
and investment funds been greater, had eco- 
nomic decisions depended less on tax con- 
sequences and more on market factors—then 
would more factories have been bullt, and 
more hospitals and more schools, and more 
roads, and more dams. 

We cannot recover lost opportunities. 
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But we can—and we must—seize every pres- 
ent opportunity to remove the obstacles to 
economic growth that have hindered us in 
the past, and, if we do nothing, will hinder 
us with even greater consequence in the 
future. The President's proposed tax pro- 
gram offers us such an opportunity to re- 
move what every major segment of our econ- 
omy will agree has been one of our most 
formidable obstacles to growth—a repressive 
tax structure which restricts much too 
tightly the rewards for investment and 
weighs heavily on every Income level and in 
every area of our econamy. 

Let us not lose or diminish the very real 
opportunity which the President's program 
presents by creating obstacles of our own— 
by focusing on one or two details which of- 
fend us and losing sight of the soundness 
and substantial promise of the program as a 
whole, or by forgetting that, in its major 
dimensions and in the stimulus it offers to 
the economy, the President’s tax program 
will greatly benefit all of us. In the cco- 
nomic as well as in the human sense, no man 
is an island—and there is obviously not one 
of us personally and not one of our indus- 
tries that will not prosper from an expanding 
economy, 

Let me touch here briefly upon just three 
salient facts about the President's tax pro- 
gram that have too often been either ob- 
scured or ignored in the many and rather 
massive misunderstandings of various details 
in the program. 

First, even more important than the actual 
tax, savings for a given individual is a given 
year from the President's tax proposals is 
the substantial overall effect of the lowering 
of tax rates. More than simply reducing tax 
abilities, the substantially lower rate scale 
offered by the tax program has the larger 
effect of greatly increasing the rewards for 
effort. The sizable reduction of 20-30 per- 
cent in the top rates in every income bracket 
would incrense effort and risktaking—would 
make the market, rather than tax conse- 
quences, the prime determinant of economic 
decisions—and would open more widely the 
door to substantial increases in net dispos- 
able income after taxes. As the President 
has well said in his tax message: 

“This will restore an idea that has helped 
make our country great—that a person who 
devotes his efforts to increasing his income 
thereby adding to the Nation's income and 
wealth, should be able to retain a reasonable 
share of the results.” 

The President's program will also, of 
course, reduce actual taxes paid. If the pro- 
gram were enacted exactly as it is today— 
with both the proposed rate reduction and 
the reforms—wall over 99 percent of all tax- 
payers would enjoy a reduction, most of them 
a substantial reduction, in taxes. 

Second, the President's tax program offers, 
as a result, to virtually every American, and 
to every segment of our economy, heightened 
incentives and new opportunities—the prom- 
ise of expanding markets and the reality of 
higher profits—the prospect of additional 
rewards for hard work and for intelligent 
risktaking—all the benefits, in short, of an 
economy that is free to move and thrive on 
its own Inherent power. 

Third, the more than $8 billion reduction 
in the individual tax burden and the $23 
billion reduction in the corporate tax burden 
would immediately boost both purchasing 
power in consumer markets and the savings 
and incentives for investment. These in- 
creases, in turn, have readily discernable im- 
plications. For as output and employment 
rise to meet new private demand they gen- 
erate new incomes which, in turn, can be 
consumed or saved and invested. Thus the 
stimulus of a tax cut to both consumer and 
investment demand can multiply through- 
out the economy, setting in motion forces of 
expansion that would otherwise remain in- 
ert. In this process the incentives for pro- 
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ductive investment would be heightened 
through enlarged demand and through re- 
duced corporate tax rates which will increase 
aftertax profits. And the production of 
new machines and the building of new fac- 
tories, offices, stores, and apartments would 
further increase consumer incomes in the 
same way as would the expanded production 
of consumer goods. 

No industry as large as the construction 
industry, as vital and as closely linked to 
the country's economic well-being, can afford 
to ignore these very real implications of 
the President's tax pr . Im the four 
quarters ending in the last quarter of 1962, 
our rate of economic growth was only 2.7 
percent—compared with our entire postwar 
average of 3.4 percent. If in 1964 we were 
merely to return to this postwar average— 
and we fully expect to do better than that 
then by the end of that year we could expect 
business construction expenditures, should 
they do no more than retain their present 
percentage of total output, to rise by roughly 
around $2 to $3 billion over the present $21.2 
billion, But should a new and more brisk 
investment atmosphere restore to business 
construction the proportion of total output 
it held in the late fifties, then we might 
expect expenditures to rise by more than 
twice that amount. 

Certainly in a period of accelerated eco- 
nomic growth, which the tax program is 
designed to foster, industry will not find it 
sufficient to concentrate its investment in 
new equipment alone. For increased de- 
mand for present products, and the increased 
profitability of expanding present capital 
investment for existing goods and processes, 
Would create a highly favorable atmosphere 
for new products and processes and the new 
Plants needed to produce them. 

Industry is, of course, not the only or 
even the largest market for the construc- 
tion industry. But I think it is quite clear 
that in your other markets as well a similar 
process would occur, In 1962, for example, 
State and local governments financed $11.3 
Dillion, or almost one-fifth, of all construc- 
tion activity. Yet many State and local 
government units have found it increasingly 
difficult to finance, not only many new and 
needed projects, but needed expansions of 
present projects. New schools, new urban 
renewal developments, greater matching 
funds for highways, new roads, and many 
Other programs suffer because State and 
local governments simply cannot find the 
Tevenues necessary to support them. 

The economic expansion we anticipate as 
a result of the President's tax program offers 
a genuine opportunity for a health increase 
in State and local revenues to finance needed 
public construction without raising State 
and local tax rates. This must be of more 
than passing importance to you in view of 
the increasing resistance to rises in State 
and local tax rates and bond issues for con- 
struction purposes. 

Within a few yoars, the proposed tax pro- 
gram will lift our gross national product 
substantially over what it would otherwise 
be. Assuming that this additional growth 
would amount to $50 billion per annum, 
then this would mean an increase of 8 per- 
cent, or 83.5 billion, in tax revenucs col- 
lected by States and local units at present 
effective rates. The State cf Michigan, for 
instance, would realize $2.5 billion as its 
Proportionate share of the gross national 
product increase. Or should the induced 
increase in national product reach only 
a range of $30 billion, then this would mean 
an increase of over 5 percent, or $2 billion, 
in State and local tax revenue. Michigan's 
proportionate share would be $1.5 billion. 
And throughout the country the reduction 
In Federal taxes, along with greater pros- 
perity and lower unemployment, would les- 
sen the pressure on local and State budgets 
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from welfare and relief costs, leaving more 
money avallable for other needs. 

The point, I think, is abundantly clear: 

In the expanded economy which the Presi- 
dent's tax program is fully capable of gen- 
erating, the construction industry cannot 
help but thrive. But let me make it equally 
clear that the proposed tax program that 
can provide this stimulus is a program of 
tax reform as well as rate reduction. Nor 
should anyone deceive himself into believing 
that, without any of the proposed reforms, 
the tax program would be as effective as I 
have described it. The President himself 
has emphasized that of all the reforms the 
largest and the most important is rate re- 
duction itself. This, however, should not be 
interpreted to suggest that the reforms are 
merely something added to the program as 
an afterthought with no importance in and 
of themselves. The reforms, I can assure 
you, are an essential part of the overall 
program. 
Everyone agrees that the tax program 
must include, as its most important ele- 
ment, substantial tax reduction and rate 
reduction. But not everyone realizes that 
the proposed reforms are vital—not only in 
terms of equity, hardship relief, and eco- 
nomic growth—but to the very achievement 
of larger rate reductions than would be fis- 
cally responsible without them. With the 
reforms it is possible to obtain rate cuts 
of $13.6 billion, together with additional help 
for the poor and aged which bring this fig- 
ure well over $14 billion, at an overall cost 
of only $8.8 billion. The reforms—including 
the gradual transition to a more current tax 
payment basis for corporations—will, in 
other words, offset more than $5 billion 
well over a third—of the budgetary Impact 
of the most important part of the program, 
the rate reductions and hardship relief. The 
only way, therefore, to achieve the largest 
possible rate cuts within the limits of fiscal 
responsibility is to combine them with 
base-broadening tax reforms. 

I do not mean to suggest that the Con- 
gress must accept the reforms in exactly the 
size and shape p by President Ken- 
nedy. As the President himself has noted, 
this is a matter for the Congress to decide, 
What I do mean is that every measure which 
whittles away at those reforms must be com- 
pensated for in some fashion. If one takes 
part of that $5 billion offset away, one must 
run the risk of a greater budgetary impact 
with the consequent fears of inflation that 
this may well raise in some quarters. Or 
one has another alternative—one can whittle 
away at the rates themselves, thus blunting 
the overall thrust of the program by weak- 
ening its most essential part. 

My point is, in short, that the reforms 
are an essential and integrated part of the 
entire program. Any effort to remove them— 
in part or entirely—is bound to have a price 
of its own, Those who oppose the reforms, 
whether they do so on grounds of principle 
or because those reforms would interfere 
with the benefits they would otherwise re- 
ceive from the rate reductions, should re- 
fiect upon the alternatives before they com- 
mit themselves irreparably. They would look 
beyond what the program means in terms of 
dollars and cents tax cuts. They should look 
beyond what the program would put in their 
pocketbook this year, next year, or 1965. If 
there is one thought I would like to leave 
with you today it is that you and, indeed, 
anyone seriously concerned with the eco- 
nomic welfare of this Nation should look 
very carefully at the tax program in the light 
of that welfare. 

This program was not devised as a quick 
shot in the arm for a lagging economy. It 
was not devised as mere adrenalin to help 
us cope more readily with any difficultics in 
the immediate road ahead. It was designed 
for one purpose and one purpose alone— to 
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lift our economy onto another plane—a 
plane on which it can move forward more 
consistently and more rapidly in the future 
than it has been able to in the past. This 18 
the only kind of economy that would give us 
more jobs, more sales, more Income—and 
more construction—not only for next year or 
for the next 2 years, but for many years 
and perhaps for even decades to come. 

For richer or poorer, the performance of 
the construction industry—as of all our in- 
dustry and all our people—is indissolubly 
wedded to the performance of our economy. 
And how well our economy performs in the 
years ahead depends on how far we today 
can look beyond our parochial and conflict- 
ing self-interests to the larger self-interest 
common to us all that the President's tax 
program is well designed to serve. 


Bay of Pigs: The Curtain Is Lifting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article from U.S. News & World Re- 
port of March 18, 1963, “The Bay of 
Pigs: The Curtain Is Lifting,” is but an- 
other story of the emerging truth of 
U.S. backdown. 

The most disconcerting part, of course, 
is to learn so long after the fact what 
part the United States played and to 
learn it almost by happenstance rather 
than to be forthrightly told by our own 
national leaders. 

This further story of the Bay of Pigs 
disaster adds to our knowledge of what 
took place although we have not yet been 
told the full story by the President and 
those responsible. 

Under leave to extend my remarks. I 
include the article in the RECORD. 

Bax or Pics: THe CURTAIN Is LIFTING 

That clamp of secrecy on what happened 
at the Bay of Pigs in April 1961, Just will not 
stay put. Information keeps leaking out. 

Now it shows: Americans were in far deep- 
er than officials admit. And U.S. air power 
was ready to go on a moment's notice. 

More and more details are breaking 
through the curtain of to show how 
deeply Americans were involved in the Bay 
of Pigs invasion of Cuba. 

For 2 years, the official story in Wash- 
ington has been that the attempt to over- 
throw Fidel Castro in 1961 was an all-Cuban 
affair. But it is clear now that many Amer- 
icans took part in it, and that US, forces 
were poised, ready to join in. 

US. Navy jets, their identifying insignia 
painted out, were lined up on airstrips at Key 
West, Fla., within easy striking distance of 
the Bay of Pigs. They never got the signal 
to go. 

A US. aircraft carrier, jets ready on her 
flight deck, was on station near Cuba, Other 
American jets were in the air almost con- 
stantly, patrolling just off the invasion 
beaches. 

American frogmen scouted the beaches in 
advance of the attack, American combat vet- 
erans flew B-26 bombers into the battle zone 
and piloted planes carrying Cuban para- 
troopers who were dropped in advance of 
infantrymen. 

None of these men were members of the 
regular U.S. Armed Forces, although several 
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were Air National Guardsmen. All were vol- 
unteers. But after word got out that four 
American pilots died in combat at the Bay 
of Pigs, President Kennedy said this at his 
news conference on March 6: 
“Let me just say about these four men: 
They were serving their country.” 
HOW U.S. HELPED 


These detalls can now be told. 

In tho days just before the 1961 invasion, 
American frogmen swam to the landing 
beaches and carefully charted them for the 
Infantry assault that was to follow, These 
mien were civilians under contract to the in- 
vaders. All had been underwater-demolition 
experts in the U.S. Armed Forces at one time. 

On D-day—April 17—one American frog- 
man was with the Cuban underwater teams 
that went ashore ahead of the invasion. 
This American was in a rubber boat that 
was caught, by chance, in the headlights of 
one of Castro's jeeps. He was able to escape 
and get back to the mother ship, standing 
offshore. 

At least one American is known to have 
piloted a planehold of Cuban paratroops 
from a staging base in Nicaragua to the point 
where they were dropped back of the beaches. 
En route to Cuba, they flew low over an 
American aircraft carrier so the Cubans 
could see the Jets positioned on her deck. 

On the second day—April 18—three Amer- 
ican airmen flew over the invasion beach. 
Two, a pilot and copilot, were in a C-54 
transport plane that dropped ammunition 
to the invaders. The third was pllot of a 
B-26 bomber, trying to support the Invading 

with attacks on Castro's forces. 

On at least one occasion, Castro jets bear- 
ing down on an invasion transport veered 
off when U.S. Navy fighters came on the 
scene, not far offshore. 

It was on the last day—April 19—that four 
Americans were killed in two B-26 bombers 
over Cuba. Three other Americans did not 
reach the target area. 

Long before the actual attack, American 
volunteers were working with the Cubans at 
their secret training base in Guatemala. 
Gradually, the full scope of their activities 
is coming to light. 

U.S. B-26 PILOTS HIRED 


On March 7, 1963, the Chicago Sun-Times 
reported that Air National Guard pilots from 
Alabama, Arkansas and Virginia, were 
offered $2,500 a month by the Central In- 
telligence Agency to take part in the Cuban 
Bay of Pigs invasion in 1961.” The news- 
paper said pilots from the three States were 
“sought out because the Guard units of 
those States were the last to fly the B-26 
bombers used in the invasion. The World 
War II bomber was retired from the State 
units in 1959.“ 

The Chicago American identified Brig. Gen. 
George Reid Doster of the Alabama Air Na- 
tional Guard as tactical commander of the 
anti-Castro force. General Doster refused to 
confirm or deny the report, but indicated 
he would like to tell his story to a con- 
gressional committee. He said: “I wish they 
would call me and let me put my feet on a 
dosk and talk for about 8 hours.” 

It had been reported earlier by U.S. News 
& World Report that at least 18 American 
airmen went to Guatemala to train Cuban 
pilots of the B-26 bomber fleet that the in- 
vaders had assembled. These men were re- 
crulted for combat duty. Later their orders 
were changed, limiting them to the role of 
instructors, But when things started to go 
wrong at the Bay of Pigs, those who wanted 
to were permitted to go on combat missions. 
At least 10, maybe more, did so. 

There still is no public report by the Ad- 
ministration on how many Americans were 
involved in the invasion, or what they did. 
But gradually, after 2 years of silence, some 
of those Americans are beginning to tel] their 
experiences. And as their accounts are 
Pieced together, the curtain of secrecy is 
lifting from the Bay of Pigs. 
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Secretary Dillon Emphasizes Small Busi- 
ness Provisions of President’s Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, as chairman 
of the House Small Business Committee, 
Iam deeply interested in the effect of the 
President’s tax proposals on the small 
business segment of our economy, Tax 
reductions and revisions which are of 
benefit to small business are long over- 
due. 

The Treasury Department has submit- 
ted to me as chairman of the House 
Small Business Committee a memo- 
randum which summarizes the prin- 
ciple points in the President’s tax pro- 
gram, which affect small business. It 
appears that the benefits to small busi- 
ness under the proposed program will be 
extensive. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that Secretary Dillon’s letter and the 
Treasury Department’s memorandum be 
reprinted in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
The letter and memorandum follow: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, March 11, 1963. 

Hon. Jor L. Evins, 

Chairman, House Select Committee on Small 
Business, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHamman: Iam enclosing pursu- 
ant to your request a memorandum which 
summarizes the principal points in the Pres- 
ident’s tax program which affect small busi- 
ness. Since small business plays a part in 
virtually every segment of the economy, all 
the proposals in the President's program may 
have some direct or indirect effect, but I 
belleve the memorandum covers the major 
provisions and provides a good starting point 
for those interested in the impact of the 
program on small business. 

I understand that John E. Horne, Adminis- 
trator, Small Business Administration, will 
shortly submit a more detailed analysis of 
the proposal as it affects small business to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. This 
statement, when it is released, may also be of 
use to you and the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 


Dovet.as DILLON. 

The 4½ million small business enterprises 
in thé United States are very important to 
the economy. They account for about 95 
percent of all business organizations, em- 
ploy about 30 million people, and are re- 
sponsible for about 40 percent of total bus!- 
ness volume. 

President Kennedy's proposed tax pro- 
gram would benefit small business directly 
in a number of ways. The most important 
one is lower taxes, Under the program small 
business enterprises, whether they are cor- 
porations, partnerships or sole proprietor- 
ships, will enjoy substantial rate reduction. 

te income tax rates for companies 
with a net income of $25,000 or leas will be 
reduced this year from 30 to 22 percent. In 
1963, corporations with taxable incomes of 
$25,000 or less will get reductions of about 
27 percent, compared with reductions of 
about 10 percent at $50,000 and 4 percent at 
$100,000. 

The overall reduction in corporation tax 
rates will be proportionately larger for small 
companies. Reductions in the surtax paid 
by large corporations will go into effect in 
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1964 and 1965. But eyen when all three 
steps of the corporate tax cut are in effect, 
the tax reduction for small companies 
would be greatest. The reduction for com- 
panies with profits of $25,000 or less would 
amount to about 27 percent; for those earn- 
ing $100,000 to $1 million, it would amount 
to about 11 percent; and for those earning 
more than $1 million annually, it would be 
about 10 percent. For the 467,500 corpora- 
tions with incomes of $25,000 or less, the 
annual tax saving would total about $233 
million, 

Small business will also benefit directly 
from the individual income tax rate cuts, 
which will average considerably more than 
20 percent. The reductions will be made 
over a 3-year period and will scale down the 
present range of 20 to 91 percent to a range 
of 14 to 65 percent. These rate cuts will 
help particularly the millions of individual 
proprietors and partners whose main, and 
sometimes only, source of income is from a 
business. 

The tax program will also benefit small 
business indirectly in a number of ways. The 
reductions in individual tax rates will re- 
lease a large volume of additional consumer 
purchasing power. More than 90 percent of 
the tax reduction will quickly find its way 
into consumer buying, boosting retail sales 
and, then, in turn, wholesalers’ and manu- 
facturera’ sales. The resulting improvement 
in the business climate and confidence should 
be an important factor in sustaining an ex- 
panding economy. 

The corporate and individual tax cuts 
would result in higher after-tax profits and 
retained earnings. The tax program will 
thus help remove one of the most persistent 
deterrents to the growth of small business— 
a lack of adequate capital. Because of their 
inability to obtain conventional long-term 
financing for expansion and modernization, 
small businesses are forced to rely on clostly 
short-term credit, which they must continu- 
ally refinance, to supplement their limited 
internally generated funds. Tax reduction 
would increase the volume of earnings which 
can be plowed back into small businesses to 
sustain their healthy growth. Tax cuts 
would also attract new investment to small 
businesses, since the profitability of such en- 
terprises would increase. At the same time, 
increased profit prospects would improve 
their borrowing power. 

Inequities which now discriminate against 
small business will be removed by the tax 
program. For example, a small business may 
be competing with a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of a large tion; the subsidiary is a 
legal entity, hence able to take advantage of 
the benefits of the $25,000 surtax exemption. 
A company with a number of such wholly- 
owned subsidiaries can reduce substantially 
Its effective tax rate compared with enter- 
prises that have equal income but are or- 
ganized as a single corporate entity. Chains 
of multicorporate units are in effect paying 
small business tax rates, yet benefiting from 
economies inherent in large businesses. The 
new law would allow only one surtax exemp- 
tion to multicorporate enterprises, and 
thus improve the competitive position of 
small enterprises. 

OTHER TAX PROPOSALS THAT INFLUENCE SMALL 
BUSINESS INCLUDE 


Income averaging: If a taxpayer's indi- 
vidual income in a given year should rise 
materially compared with previous years, he 
may find himself in a higher tax bracket. 
Under the administration's proposal, a tax- 
payer in this situation could average his 
current income with that of the past 4 years 
and if the current income amounts to more 
than 133 percent of the average, he would be 
allowed in effect to treat the excess over 133 
percent as though it were earned over a 
5-year period. Thus he would be taxed at 
a considerably reduced rate. Incomes of 
smail unincorporated businesses, farmers, 
ranchers, writers, and artists vary widely 
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from year to year; they would benefit espe- 
cially from the averaging provision. 

Cost of research and development machin- 
ery and equipment to be treated as current 
expense deduction: Present law requires 
capitalization of such assets, although other 
business expenses for R. & D. may now be 
Geducted as incurred. The proposed law 
would allow a company to treat as a current 
expense deduction all expenditures for 
machinery and equipment used directly. in 
research and development. 

Special provisions are included in the pro- 
posal to meet the needs of some small busi- 
nesses with moderate R. & D. budgets that 
would not otherwise qualify for the current 
expense treatment. For larger enterprises 
claiming the R. & D. deduction, equipment 
used only part-time for research and develop- 
ment purposes, or used in the performance 
of a Federal contract, would not qualify. 
Under the special provisions for small busi- 
ness, any expenditures for equipment used 
directly for research and development could 
be expensed in an amount up to 4 percent of 
$500,000 of total expenditures for research 
and development. For purposes of the spe- 
cial small business provision, equipment used 
only part-time but at least 50 percent of 
the time for research and development would 
qualify to the extent of 50 percent of its cost. 
Moreover, research and development equip- 
ment not used exclusively in the perform- 
ance of a Federal contract would qualify. 
The maximum deduction under this small 
business provision would be limited to 
$20,000 annually. 

The proposed changes in the tax treat- 
ment of capital gains will aleo directly and 
indirectly ald small firms. The capital gains 
changes include: 

Rate reduction: Under the program, 30 
Percent of long-term capital gains of indi- 
viduals, instead of the present 50 percent, 
is includible in taxable income. Combined 
with the individual tax reductions this 
means that capital gains would be taxed at 
an effective rate of 42 percent, instead of 
the present 10 percent, in the lowest bracket 
and progress to a maximum of 19.5 percent, 
instead of the present 25 percent. In addi- 
tion, the corporate rate on capital gains 
would be reduced from 25 to 22 percent, 

These reductions should increase invest- 
ment in small companies as investments 
which are now retained solely for tax rea- 
sons become “unlocked” and as the overall 
tax program increases the prospects for 
profitable investment in small business. 

Extension of the holding period: The hold- 
ing period for long-term capital gains would 
be increased from the present 6 months to 
l year. Small business investments typically 
require several years to mature. This change 
would limit long-term capital gains to bona 
fide investors, rather than short-term spec- 
ulators and would encourage investors to 
devote more funds to investment in small 


Taxation of capital gains at time of death 
or gift: Under the program, net gains on 
capital assets would be taxed at the time 
of transfer at death or by gift. This change 
would increase the mobility of capital by 
reducing the tax inducement to hold assets 
until death, 

Since the principal estate asset of a small 
businessman is often his business, special 
Provisions have been included to insure that 
estates will not be forced to liquidate a 
mall business to pay a capital gains tax. 
The first $15,000 of gain would be excluded 
from tax as would the gain on any property 
transferred to a surviving spouse, up to a 
maximum of one-half the gain In the estate. 
These exclusions are expected completely to 
eliminate payment of capital gains tax upon 
death for all but 3 percent of those who die 
each year. For those who would become sub- 
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ject to some tax, a 5-year averaging provi- 
sion would reduce the effective rate of tax on 
the gain and the tax could be paid in instal- 
ments over a period of 10 years. Redemption 
of stock in the company to pay the capital 
gains tax would be allowed without addi- 
tional tax. 

Unlimited capital loss carryover: The pres- 
ent 5-year limitation on carryover of capital 
losses against capital gains and up to $1,000 
of ordinary income would be eliminated. 
The change would especially help the small 
investor who may not have the portfolio di- 
versity that would make it feasible to match 
capital gains and losses in only 5 years. The 
extension of time would mean greater oppor- 
tunities to offset losses, with a tax saving, for 
those who make substantial investments in 
small business, and thus increase the supply 
of risk capital for such enterprises. More- 
over, the unlimited capital loss carryover 
should encourage risk investment generally, 
which would benefit small business. 

Just as small business stands to gain in a 
special way from tax reforms which encour- 
age economic growth, it stands to lose more 
heavily from inaction on the tax front, which 
would increase the chances of an early reces- 
sion or continued slack in the economy. 
Small business lacks the resources available 
to larger companies to withstand an eco- 
nomic downturn. Therefore, the mortality 
rate among small firms in a recession would 
be heavy. The President's 1963 tax program 
will make a major contribution toward pro- 
viding an environment that will foster the 
vigorous growth of the small business sector 
as part of a strong and expanding economy. 


Classroom Teachers Medals Awarded 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE ~ 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, Freedoms 
Foundation at Valley Forge, Pa., has 
singularly honored Hyde Park High 
School, Boston, Mass., in awarding class- 
room teachers medals to two of the 
school’s staff. Miss Marie E. A Hearn 
was presented with the medal for her 
work during the school year 1961-62, 
and Dr. William J. Reid, head of the 
history department, received his award 
for 1960-61. 

Miss A’Hearn teaches the principles 
of democracy course at Hyde Park High 
School. She conducts her classes on the 
theory that participation is the key to 
both knowledge and citizenship. Her 
classes learn about democracy in prac- 
tice as well as in theory. When issues 
of a national scope are considered, the 
class invites its Congressman, Hon. 
James A, Burke, to speak to them. On 
State issues the representatives to the 
general court are asked to come and 
talk. On local issues, a member of the 
city council discusses city matters with 
them. 

These sessions are not the usual high 
school assembly talks. These are work- 
ing sessions. The class invites the 
speaker and suggests the topics to be 
discussed. The guest presents his talk 
and then is subjected to a barrage of 
questions, The result is some increase in 
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knowledge, some enlightenment on the 
issues and, most important, increased 
respect by the students for our public 
office holders. 

Arrangements for these visits are made 
by the students. They choose the mod- 
erator, secretary, photographer, class 
hostess, and all who have anything to do 
with the program. The students develop 
questions and topics and decide who 
should be invited. 

No student passes a principles of de- 
mocracy course unless he has actually 
worked in a political campaign. Some 
students who are most reluctant to par- 
ticipate in practical politics become 
some candidates most enthusiastic 
workers. Concerned about the failure 
of more women to participate in politics, 
the class contacted various persons in 
public life, including all the ladies in 
the U.S. House of Representatives and 
the Senate, to find out why this was so. 
The class secretaries summarized and 
mimeographed the results. The pupils 
then discussed the issue on a Boston 
radio program. Under the strong 
guidance of Miss A'Hearn, Hyde 
Park students are learning that demo- 
cratic government depends on effective 
participation. 

Dr. Reid's contribution lies in a some 
what different area. The Boston pub- 
lic schools began teaching about the 
menace of communism, as well as fas- 
cism and nazism, in 1939. In 1941, the 
Boston schools published one of the first 
documents about the isms used in any 
school system. After the war the pro- 
gram was expanded. 

Concerned about the fact that too 
many youngsters leave high school be- 
fore graduation and may become easy 
prey to the glib teachings of others, the 
Boston schools, in 1954, began develop- 
ment of a program to increase patriot- 
ism and knowledge of our democratic 
republican government in grade nine. 
This program was instituted on an ex- 
perimental basis. A committee under 
Dr. Reid’s leadership, developed mate- 
rial that would help pupils to under- 
stand our government on the local, 
State, and national levels. It also pro- 
duced a curriculum guide for the ninth 
grade, that would make our American 
boys and girls aware of the menace of 
communism. As the preliminary proj- 
ects proved successful, the program was 
extended to include every ninth grade 
student in the Boston school system. In 
his position as coordinator of civic edu- 
cation for the Boston publie schools, 
Dr. Reid is responsible for the effective- 
ness and growth of the program. 

At special assemblies of the student 
body and the faculty, Mr. Charles J. 
Keelon, headmaster of Hyde Park High 
School, congratulated the recipients on 
the honor they had brought to the school 
by their contributions to furthering our 
American ideals. Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools Frank J. Herlihy, on 
behalf of the Freedoms Foundation, 
presented the Classroom Teachers Medal 
to Dr. Reid on Flag Day, 1961, and 
Deputy Superintendent William H. 
Ohrenberger awarded Miss A'Hearn her 
medal on October 10, 1962, 
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HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of March 9, 1963. 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce Alger) 
NEW FRONTIER PROGRAMS IGNORE TECHNOLOGY 


President Kennedy completely ignores 
technology in the social and welfare programs 
he is trying to impose on the country and 
therefore fails to understand they cannot 
work. In a major speech on the floor of 
the House this week I pointed out that in 
the programs he has submitted to Congreas, 
the President seems to be acting on impulse 
rather than on any sound technical basis. 
I focused attention on the welfare part of 
the New Frontier program, which, in spite 
of suggestions to the contrary, is being 
expanded at a faster rate than most other 
segments of the budget, including national 
defense. The justification for this expan- 
sion is political rather than logical or rea- 
sonable. The New Frontier is trying to 
capitalize on a formula developed by the 
New Deal—a formula that reads (1) Many 
persons are in need, (2) The Nation has 
resources with which to meet the need, (3) 
The Federal Government should use the re- 
sources to meet the need. 

It is my contention that points 1 and 2 
do not justify the conclusion implied by 
point 3. Technologically, no standards or 
criteria can be developed by which to admin- 
ister Federal social welfare programs to 
produce the results which the administration 
promises when it proposes Federal financial 
involvement. The only reasonable way to 
measure the effectiveness of public services 
is to measure them only in terms of results 
achieved. In my speech I outlined where 
desired or promised results have fallen far 
short in such programs as urban renewal, 
area redevelopment, advancing civilian tech- 
nology, and in studies in connection with 
Federal ald to education. In order to get 
some idea of the complexity of trying to 
impose Federal participation in the social 
and welfare fields, try to write a formula for 
Federal aid which will work and which will 
come within the framework of the 
Constitution. 


EXPERT WITNESSES QUESTION PRESIDENT'S TAX 
PROPOSALS 


Some of the best tax minds in the Nation 
appeared before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee this week. The development of their 
testimony clearly indicates the fallacies of 
President Kennedy's tax proposals. The first 
such witness was Roswell Magill who, 25 
years ago, was Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in Franklin Roosevelt's Cabinet. Mr. 
Magill's statement substantiated my own 
challenge to the President's tax program. 
He said: “President Kennedy’s tax program 
is contradictory to its announced objectives 
in four basic ways. First, the investment 
capital incentive is penalized because con- 
sumer purchasing power is overly stressed; 
second, the structural reforms defeat rate 
cuts; third, the timing is bad, there being no 
immediate stimulus as intended; fourth, the 
budget is further imbalanced through lack 
of expenditure control.” 


CONSTRUCTIVE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Magill listed a constructive program, 
sensible as I see it. (1) Lower individual 
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income tax to 50 percent for highest bracket 
and 16 percent in the lowest bracket; (2) Let 
Korean taxes exp te tax drop 
from 52 percent to 47 percent; (3) Study 
structural reforms separately; (4) Lower 
Federal „ balance the budget. 

G. Keith Funston, president of the New 
York Stock Exchange, under my cross ex- 
amination developed these constructive rec- 
ommendations: (1) Eliminate double taxa- 
tion; (2) Eliminate capital gains tax, ond 
redefine capital gains; (3) Relate Federal 
spending to income—balance the budget. 
These recommendations are much more likely 
to prevent recession, of which the Presi- 
dent warns, than the President's recom- 
mendations. 


ECONOMICS PROFESSOR HITS PROGRAM 


Wiliam H. Peterson, associate professor of 
economics, Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration of New York University, was 
more blunt: He said: “In this statement I 
seek to make but three points: First, to 
demonstrate the nonscientifiCc and anti- 
economic growth deficiencies of rate pro- 
gression in Second, to show how 
the President's tax proposals reflect these 
deficiencies and are hence self-defeating of 
their stated goal of economic growth. And 
thirdly, to give support to maximum cor- 
rection at this time of the deficiencies of 
graduation.” Professor Peterson pointed out 
again that the President's program is self- 
defeating. The steepness in individual in- 
come tax rate progression, especially when 
linked to the proposed 5 percent rule on 
itemized deductions affords virtually no tax 
relief to the middle and little to the upper 
brackets. The professor said he regards the 
middle and upper brackets as prime sources 
of America’s capital formation and hence 
of economic growth. An amazing figure in 
this testimony showed that tax rate pro- 
gression beyond 50 percent of taxable in- 
come yields the Treasury only about $1 bil- 
lion (out of a $98 billion budget) or about 
enough to run the Government for 4 days. 
So the excessive rate is not designed to 
raise revenue, but to penalize and, in effect, 
stifles initiative or, in Professor Peterson's 
words, “Incentive is the thing. It accounts 
for enterprise and ingenuity. It is the secret 
of American prosperity.” 
REDISTRIBUTION OF INCOME 

SYSTEM 


The theory of the social planners around 
President Kennedy upon whose judgement 
his tax proposals are based, would have us 
believe our free economy can best be devel- 
oped by a redistributon of income (the 
theory of equalization). But redistribution 
assumes a of distributive justice 
different from the standards of our market 
economy. It assumes,” Peterson said, “that 
the market knows least and Government 
knows best.” He then reminds us, “This 
democratic market system, this incentive 
system, is precisely the means by which we 
have become the richest and freest people 
in all the world.” 

The only way we can insure the health of 
the economy is to insure the rate of capital 
formation—that is, in the rate of investment. 
This is the theory of the Alger-Baker-Herlong 
bill. A number of witnesses, including 
Professor Peterson, believe this bill is the 
only fiscally feasible and responsible alter- 
native to our present income tax structure. 
It stresses investment, whereas the Admin- 
istration stresses current consumption. In 
sharp contrast to the Administration's pro- 
gram, it would reform the present steep 
schedule of rate graduation while, over a 
longer period of time, provide substantially 
as much tax relief as the Administration at 
the lower income tax levels. Capital forma- 
tion is clearly the road to growth. There 
is no other way. Without capital, there will 
be no goods for consumers to purchase. 
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OVERCAPACITY RESULT OF INEFFICIENCY 


The administration planners stress the 
overcapacity of American industry. Pro- 
fessor Peterson points out the administra- 
tion's stress on overcapacity misses the 
point. The real point is not simply over- 
capacity, but the nature and causes of ex- 
cess capacity. A careful study of all the 
factors shows that basically, overcapacity is 
& matter of Inefficiency. The principal crit- 
icism of the President’s proposals, brought 
out by many witnesses in their direct testi- 
mony and in my discussion with them under 
cross-examination, is the lack of confidence 
and knowledge of our system displayed by 
the President, his continued efforts to down- 
grade the United States. Unfortunately, the 
results are the President's statements of 
problems and legislative solutions that 
downgrade the system and successes of the 
United States. 

A fine representation of Dallas and Texas 
wes made to the site subcommittee of the 
Republican National Committee in an effort 
to get the 1964 Republican Convention in 
our city. The Chamber of Commerce would 
have been proud of the quality of the presen- 
tation. John Leedom, Peter O'Donnell, Mrs. 
Ike Kampmann, Harry Bass, Al Fay, Sena- 
tor Tower, and Ed Foreman created a re- 
markable impression on the committee. All 
Dallas is proud of this effort to bring a 
meeting to our community which will result 
in $5 to $6 million in revenue. This presen- 
tation was in the true spirit of Dallas that 
our people can accomplish any job, no matter 
how tough or how big. It is this spirit that 
built our city. 


Let’s Keep the Record Straight—A 
Selected Chronology on Castro and 
Cuba, January 2 to January 14, 1963— 
Part 12 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, my last re- 
marks on “Cuba in 1933” appeared in the 
February 21 Recorp and served as a se- 
quel to the previous chronologies parts 
1 through 10. The “Cuba in 1933” 
speech was to serve as part 11, preceding 
today’s part 12. Part 11 was a kind of 
flashback in history and I hope a 
pointed reminder that our problem with 
the Communists in Cuba did not origi- 
nate—as many seemed to feel—with the 
overthrow by Fidel Castro of the Batista 
regime in Cuba. Instead, it could be 
traced back to the time when the Com- 
munists failed in their efforts to subvert 
Germany and cast around for a more 
profitable base of operations from which 
to spread their deadly doctrine of di- 
alectical materialism, or as some term 
it materialism opposed to idealism or 
state opposed to God. Never has there 
been a more materialistic doctrine 
preached than that of communism and 
never a more idealistic doctrine preach- 
ed—if admittedly not always practiced to 
the letter by individual believers—than 
the Sermon on the Mount. In compar- 
ing that inspired writing with the hate 
motif of the Communist materialism, it 
is clear that something far deeper than 
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a mere political philosophy or type of 
ideology is involved in the struggle be- 
tween Communist and free nations of the 
world for the minds of men. 

The beginning of the year 1963 
brought disheartening reports to the 
American people. Instead of victory, we 
found containment. Instead of a relax- 
ing of tension we found increased ten- 
sion, following publication of reports 
that on the island of Cuba there re- 
mained, in addition to the thousands of 
Soviet troops described in part 10, 500 
Russian antiaircraft missiles, 144 missile 
launchers, 24 bases at different spots on 
the island, 60 surface-to-surface short- 
range missiles, over 100 Mig jet fighters, 
some 3,000 antiaircraft guns, mortars, 
field artillery pieces, and assault guns, 
350 medium and heavy tanks, 34 sub- 
chasers, and missile and motor torpedo 
boats, as well as 70 helicopters. 

We were threatened once again by the 
Soviet Union with war if we made any 
attempts to stage provocations around 
Cuba. Castro displayed ground-to-air 
missiles during his fourth anniversary 
celebration in Cuba. Our President was 
called a vulgar pirate chief by the 
acknowledged pirate of all pirates. The 
Transom paid by American citizens and 
businessmen for the Bay of Pigs inva- 
sion prisoners was thrown back into our 
faces—not literally, but verbally—by 
Castro. And again the Communists— 
this time the Chinese Communists— 
proved themselves past masters at twist- 
ing facts by virtuously announcing that 
they strongly opposed—the sacrifice of 
another country's sovereignty as a means 
of reaching a compromise with imperial- 
ism. They accused the Soviets of 100- 
percent appeasement, a Munich pure and 
simple in withdrawing missiles from 
Cuba. 

By this time the American people were 
not at all sure that our triumph was 
anything of the sort. Instead it began to 
appear what Khrushchev himself termed 
it, a triumph of the Soviets, in that while 
some 40 missiles may have been removed, 
the island of Cuba had been success- 
fully turned into a bristling arsenal, and 
any Cubans remaining who might wish 
to throw off the yoke of Castro’s commu- 
nism would find themselves in the same 
predicament as the Hungarians who tried 
to throw off communism in Hungary. 

Although on January 6 both the 
United States and the Soviet Union re- 
quested the United Nations to close the 
book on the Cuban controversy. It 
did not seem possible to do this. Some 
of the Cuban exiles even accused Presi- 
dent Kennedy of being politically moti- 
vated in his Orange Bowl appearance on 
December 29 of last year. And the 
Cuban Government set aside 10 per- 
cent—213.7 million pesos—of its rec- 
ord 2 billion peso budget for 1963 for 
national defense and public order. 
While Cuba was planning to defend the 
Castro regime against its own unhappy 
citizens, our American citizens were once 
again digging down into their jeans to 
raise from $10,000 to $15,000 to pay the 
ransom still being demanded by Castro 
for uninterrupted return of Cuban in- 
vasion prisoners. And an unknown 
donor was rumored to have been urged 
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successfully by Attorney General Ken- 
nedy to donate $1 million for this cause. 

We then found ourselves in the 
peculiar position of being maneuvered at 
the same time into helping build a $30 
million agricultural experiment station 
in Cuba, through the United Nations 
voluntary Special Fund, 40 percent 
which was provided by the United States. 
This project, approved in 1961, would 
allocate something over $1.1 million to 
the Food and Agricultural Organization 
of the United Nations for a 5-year proj- 
ect in Cuba. Cuba was to put up $1.8 
million, and the uneasy suspicion began 
to spread that not only were we to pro- 
vide 40 percent of the aforesaid fund, 
but our ransom money would provide the 
other $1.8 million as well. The collective 
blood pressure of thousands of Ameri- 
cans began to rise, along with the num- 
ber of protesting letters to congressional 
offices about the Cuban agricultural deal. 

As in most Soviet-bloc countries, it 
became apparent that for some reason 
communism and agricultural abundance 
had nothing in common. Adlai Steven- 
son admitted that although the United 
States opposed this agricultural aid to 
Cuba, there was apparently nothing we 
could do about it and of the $1.2 million, 
the U.S. taxpayers probably would find 
themselves paying $480,000. However, 
the United Nations later postponed, al- 
though temporarily—the controversial 
agricultural survey project for Cuba, 
much to the relief of the congressional 
Members who had been hearing some 
pretty strenuous objection from the 
American people. 

Senator KEATINdd. known now as the 
man who was right last fall about Cuba, 
contended that Castro was now 10 times 
better equipped militarily than he was 
last spring and stated that 20,000 troops 
were in Cuba, along with 144 missile 
launchers, 24 bases, and some 500 anti- 
aircraft missiles. 

President Kennedy stated that while a 
danger continued, a deadly threat has 
been removéd from Cuba. He praised 
the United Nations for its value in serv- 
ing the cause of peace for its use as a 
forum in the Cuban crisis and for its 
task of unification in the Congo—none 
of which seemed to convince a goodly 
segment of the American people. 

A chronology follows: 

A SELECTED CHRONOLOGY ON CUBA* 
(Jan, 2, 1963 to Jan. 31, 1963) 

January 2, 1963: 

An article by David Kraslow in the 
Miami Herald stated that “Cuba has 500 
Russian antiaircraft missiles and 144 missile 
launchers at 24 bases ringing the island. 

“The list is current and is based on what 
the U.S. Government believes to be solid 
intelligence. 

“Other items include over 60 surface-to- 
surface short-range missiles; over 100 Mig 
jet fighters; some 3,000 antiaircraft guns, 
mortars, field artillery pieces, and assault. 
guns; 350 medium and heavy tanks; 34 sub- 
chasers and missile and motor torpedo boats, 
and 70 helicopters.” 

January 2, 1963: 

The Soviet Union's leading theorist, Mik- 
hail Suslov, pledged today that his country 


1 Unless otherwise stated excerpted from 
the Washington Post and the Washington 
Star; reproduced with the permission of the 
Washington Post and Washington Star. 
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would "actively resist any attempts to stage 
provocations around Cuba,” Tass news agency 


reported. 

Communist Party Secretary Suslov told a 
Moscow audience that “the forces of peace 
and socialism must vigilantly watch over the 
scrupulous observance by the United States 
of its commitment not to attack Cuba and 
to restrain its allies from doing so.“ 

January 2, 1963: 

The ground-to-air missile, not generally 
known to have been in Castro's possession, 
came into view at the tall end of an hour- 
long display of military hardware, part of 
the celebration of the bearded Prime Min- 
ister's fourth anniversary of power. 

In a 90-minute anniversary speech, Castro 
referred briefly to the missiles, saying that 
“today, the first ground-to-air rocket artil- 
lery crews in training have paraded past 
here.” 

He said the rockets would be used to keep 
Cuban airspace free of intruders. 

Castro assailed President Kennedy as a 
“vulgar pirate chief,” and claimed he forced 
Washington to pay indemnity for the release 
of Bay of Pigs invasion prisoners who were 
liberated for $53 million worth of food and 
drugs sorely needed by the Cuban regime. 

“They call it ransom, but the fact is that 
they had to accept the payment of indemni- 
fications. For the first time in its history, 
imperialism paid an indemnification of 
war." 

Castro repeated his demand that the 
United States get out of its Guantanamo Bay 
Naval Base at the eastern tip of Cuba, but 
he did not intimate that any other than legal 
means would be employed to oust the United 
States. 

The Prime Minister also repeated that 
Cuba would never accept inspection on its 
soil to verify the removal of land-based of- 
fensive Soviet missiles, as the United States 
has demanded. He made no criticism of 
Moscow for the withdrawal of the missiles 
and jet bombers, but stressed Cuba's sover- 
eignty. 

January 2, 1963; 

An editorial in the Peking People’s Daily 
stated that “Those who accuse China of 
opposing peaceful coexistence also attack the 
Chinese people for supporting the just stand 
of the Cuban people in their struggle against 
U.S. imperialism. When the heroic Cuban 
people and their revolutionary leader Premier 
Fidel Castro resolutely rejected international 
inspection as an infringement on Cuba’s 
sovereignty and advanced their five just de- 
mands, the Chinese people held gigantic 
mass demonstrations and parades through- 
out the country in accordance with their 
consistent stand for proletarian internation- 
alism, and firmly support the Cuban people's 
struggle in defense of their independence, 
sovereignty, and dignity. 

“How can one possibly interpret the res- 
olute support which the Chinese people gave 
to the Cuban peopie in their struggle against 
international inspection and in defense of 
their sovereignty as meaning that China was 
opposed to peaceful coexistence or wanted to 
plunge others into a thermonuclear war? On 
more than one occasion we have made it 
clear that we neither called for the estab- 
lishment of missile bases in Cuba nor ob- 
structed the withdrawal of the so-called 
offensive weapons from Cuba. We have never 
considered that it was a Marxist-Leninist 
attitude to brandish nuclear weapons as a 
way of settling international disputes. Nor 
have we ever considered that the avoidance 
of a thermonuclear war in the Caribbean 
crisis was a Munich.“ What we did strongly 
oppose, still strongly oppose, and will strongly, 
oppose in the future is the sacrifice of an- 
other country's sovereignty as a means of 
reaching a compromise with imperialism. A 
compromise of this sort can only be re- 
garded as 100 percent appeasement, a 'Mun- 
ich’ pure and simple. A compromise of this 
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sort has nothing in common with the policy 
of peaceful coexistence of the socialist coun- 
tries.” 

January 4, 1963: 8 

A split within the Cuban invasion brigade 
broke into the open today with charges by 
one of its members that the liberated pris- 
oners were being used as political fodder. 

The charges revealed for the first time that 
100 prisoners boycotted President Kennedy's 
Orange Bowl appearance on December 29. 

Enrique Liaca, Jr., one of the invaders re- 
cently released from Castro's prisons, sin- 
gled out Manuel Artime, civilian commander 
of Brigade 2506, and Joe Miro Cardona, head 
of the exile Cuban Revolutionary Council, 
for criticism, 

“They are using the brigade for their per- 
sonal benefit,” declared Llaca, 27-year-old 
former Cuban attorney. Both Artime and 
Miro Cardona denied it. 

Liaca attacked President Kennedy's Orange 
Bowl visit to meet the brigade members as 
politically motivated. 

January 6, 1963: Time magazine today 
Usted the U.S. companies that contributed 
to the $53 million ransom paid to Premier 
Fidel Castro for the 1,113 Cuban invasion 
prisoners. 

The list, including pledges, accounts for 
most of the $53 million ransom although in 
some cases only the value of goods already 
shipped rather than the company's full com- 
mitment, is known. 

The United States and the Soviet Union 
asked the United Nations today to close the 
book on the Cuban controversy. 

The two powers made their request in a 

- terse, joint letter sent to U.N. Secretary 

General U Thant and signed by U.S. Am- 
bassador Adlai E. Stevenson and Vassily V. 
Kuznetsov, the Soviet First Deputy Foreign 
Minister. 

Today's message made no effort to conceal 
the deadlock in American-Soviet negotia- 
tions. But it hailed the fact that war had 
been avoided and expressed hope other ten- 
sions might be eased. 

Stevenson and Kuznetsov suggested that 
the Cuban item be wiped off the Security 
Council agenda “in view of the degree of 
understanding reached” and “the extent of 
progress in the implementation of this un- 
derstan: 25 


The statement ended on a note of hope: 

“The Governments of the United States 
and of the Soviet Union express the hope 
that the actions taken to avert the threat 
of war in connection with this crisis 
will lead toward the adjustment of other 
differences between them and the general 
easing of tensions that could couse a fur- 
ther threat of war.” 

Carlos M. Lechuga, Cuban Ambassador to 
the U.N., delivered Cuba's objections in an- 
other letter 2 hours earlier. 

The Cuban objections were summarized in 
one paragraph: 

“As you know, Mr. Secretary General, the 
negotiations carried on with your generous 
intervention have not led to an effective 
agreement capable of guaranteeing, in a 
permanent way, the peace of the Caribbean 
and in liquidating the existing tensions.” 

Lechuga repeated the Cuban attacks on 
American “aggressive and interventionist 
policy.” 

January 7, 1963: The Cuban Government 
today announced a record 2 billion peso 
budget for 1963. About 10 percent of it— 
213.7 million ‘was earmarked for “na- 
tional defense and public order.” 

American business made a substantial 
contribution to Fidel Castro's last minute 
demand for $2.9 million in cash to assure 
uninterrupted return of the Cuban invasion 
prisoners. 

A check of 25 of the Nation's largest com- 
panies indicated today that individual con- 
tributions to the special cash fund raised 
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by Gen. Lucius D. Clay ranged from $10,000 
to $150,000 and more. 

Castro claimed the $2.9 million was owed 
him for the release of 60 prisoners in April. 
Of the total, $1 million was pledged by an 
unknown donor solicited by Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert F. Kennedy. 

The cash fund was separate from the $53 
million in drugs and food pledged to Castro. 

The Kennedy administration set up spe- 
celal machinery yesterday to handle future 
policy toward Cuba. 

Sterling J, Cottrell, a veteran Foreign 
Service officer who formerly headed a task 
force on the Vietnam question, was named 
coordinator of Government activities deal- 
ing with Cuba. He was given the title of 
Senior Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for Inter-American Affairs. 

As part of its economic squeeze on Cuban 
Premier Fidel Castro, the United States will 
demand that the United Nations cancel a 
project to help build a $3 million agricultural 
experimental station in Cuba, 

U.S. sources said today that Ambassador 
Adlal E. Stevenson has been instructed to 
fight right down the line to halt previously 
approved plans under which the U.N. Special 
Fund would grant more than $1 million for 
the project. The United States, which con- 
tributes 40 percent of the money spent by 
the Special Fund, voted against the grant on 
the grounds that the project could not be 
carried out because of the large number of 
Cuban agricultural technicians fleeing the 
country, U.S. sources said this situation 
was even more complicated now because of 
Soviet technicians in Cuba. 

Under the plan approved in 1961, the Spe- 
cial Fund would allocate something over 
$1.1 million to the Food e 
Organization (FAO) to finance the 8 
of the project over a 5-year period. ba 
would put up $1.8 million, 

The United States argues that Castro is 
neglecting the economic and social develop- 
ment of the country to concentrate on poll- 
tical problems and has, therefore, forfeited 
any right to U.N. aid. 

January 8, 1963: Cuba was pictured as a 
land plagued by growing food shortages 
“where tightening of the vest is now a nor- 
mal way of life.” 

This view of the Cuban food situation was 
contained in a U.S. Foreign Agriculture Sery- 
ice report that said the Premier Fidel Castro 
regime has just about wrecked the island’s 
agriculture in 4 years. 

The report described the food situation 
there as the poorest in years and added that 
it may get worse this year. Farm produc- 
tion, it reported, has fallen off 20 percent 
since Castro took over. 

January 8, 1963: 

United Nations Ambassador Adlai Steven- 
son said today the United States has op- 
posed from the beginning a plan to send 
Cuba $1.2 million in U.N, funds for an agri- 
cultural project. 

But if the U.N. governing board approves 
the plan there isn’t much that can be done 
about it, Stevenson said. 

Of the $1.2 million, $480,000 probably 
would come from U.S, taxpayers. 

January 9, 1963: President Kennedy talked 
for an hour yesterday with Vasily Vasilevich 
Kuznetsov, First Deputy Foreign Minister of 
the Soviet Union. They discussed the set- 
tlement of the Cuba crisis and took a look 
at disarmament and Berlin as problems that 
remain to be solved. The conversations, it 
was said, were held in a very cordial 
atmosphere. 

January 10, 1963: 

After a 2-day delay, 100 American citizens 
will leave for the United States Sunday on 
the return flight of an airliner carrying ran- 
som supplies to Havana, a Swiss diplomat 
reported today. 

The diplomat had no word on whether a 
score of Americans held in Cuban jails would 
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follow. Thousands of Cuban relatives of the 
freed Bay of Pigs invasion prisoners aiso are 
anxious to leave. 

Between 500 and 700 Soviet troops left 
Cuba during the last day or so aboard the 
Russian passenger ship Baltika, it was re- 
ported here yesterday. 

Several thousand other Soviet forces are 
reported to have left Cuba since the end of 
the October missile crisis. But U.S. officials 
believe some 16,000 to 17,000 remain In Cuba. 
About 6,000 of these are known to be orga- 
nized in combat units. 

The reports were made as official sources 
said the United States ls expected soon to 
ask the Organization of American States to 
consider almost total isolation of Cuba. 

January 11, 1963: 

Cuba trade perils aid, U.S. warns. 

The United States has served notice on 
countries whose ships go to Cuba that they 
risk losing American ald. 

State Department press officer Joseph W. 
Reap disclosed yesterday that the warnings 
have been conveyed in line with the new 
forign aid law. Congress last October at- 
tached a proviso that aid shall be cut off to 
countries whose ships carry goods to Cuba. 

January 11, 1963: 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk advised the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee that 
even the possibility of a U.S. no-inyasion 
pledge on Cuba no longer exists. 

The administration has made clear re- 
peatedly that President Kennedy's offer of 
such a pledge was conditioned on on-site 
inspection to verify removal of Soviet mis- 
siles and bombers from the Communist- 
ruled island. It has been apparent for weeks 
that there would be no such inspection even 
though negotiations to that end were not 
concluded until this week. 

Rusk appeared before the committee yes- 
terday, and after the closed session Chalr- 
man J. Warm Fuusricur, Democrat, of 
Arkansas, told reporters the Secretary cov- 
ered the point like this: 

“Any commitment wes contingent on the 
exchange of letters (between Mr. Kennedy 
and Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev) 
which required on-site inspection as well as 
the removal of missiles and other offensive 
wenpons. 

In view of the fallure to get the inspec- 
tion, the commitment no longer exists.” 

FULBRIGHT sald Rusk assured the commit- 
tee that U.S. intelligence is convinced all 
offensive woapons of nuclear capability have 
been removed from Cuba. 

Cuba and East Germany will establish dip- 
lomatic relations at the ambassadorial level, 
the Government press reported today. 

The Government newspaper El Mundo sald 
the decision to elevate the present East Ger- 
man-Cuban trade mission to embassies “was 
due to the close and friendly present rela- 
tions between our two nations and will con- 
tribute to formalize and consolidate even 
more the bonds of friendship between our 
peoples.” 

A newspaper editor charged today that the 
Kennedy administration, by “manipulating” 
news as a cold war weapon, is imperiling the 
American people's right to full and accurate 
information on how public affairs are being 
handled. 

The charge was made by John H. Colburn, 
managing editor of the Richmond Times 
Dispatch, in a speech before the Arizona 
Newspapers Association. 

The editor said the American press must 
shoulder much of the blame for controlled 
news from Government because it has too 
often “been complacent about its respon- 
sibility to zealously seek out the truth.” 

“The press today could do much more to 
inform the public about the open and in- 
sidious efforts to keep the truth from the 
public,” he said. 

“As the result of the furor over news 
manipulation during the Cuban crisis last 
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October, thoughtful people are more con- 
cerned about truth in news. Their right to 
truthful news is in jeopardy because the 
news manipulators have grown more confi- 
dent as the result of their recent successes.” 

The Communist daily Hoy says Cuba’s 1963 
sugar harvest is off toa poor start. The mills 
are not getting enough cane to grind, a Hoy 
reporter complained. 

The report, covering the central Province 
of Camaguey, sald crop work at the Patria o 
Muerte (fatherland or death) mill Thurs- 
day, the start of the season, was below last 
year's level. It said the mill would have to 
close Monday or Tuesday unless it got more 
cane. 

January 12, 1963: 89 Cuban-Americans, 
including elderly people and children clutch- 
ing toys, arrived here today on a freedom 
flight from Havana (Miami Herald). 

January 13, 1963: A controversial agricul- 
tural survey proposed for Cuba has been 
temporarily postponed by the United Nations 
Special Fund. * * 

The decision not to act now on the Cuban 
project avoided a fight threatened by the 
United States, which puta up 40 percent of 
the Special Fund’s resources. 

Senator KENNETH B, KEATING, Republican, 
of New York, contended yesterday that Fidel 
Castro is “10 times better equipped” mili- 
tarlly now than he was last spring. 

He sald Castro “has 144 missile launchers, 
24 bases, and 500 antiaircraft missiles, some 
of them the most modern in existence, and 
20,000 troops,” 

Krarted made the comments on a program 
taped for New York television stations. 

January 14, 1963: In his state of the Union 
message to Congress, President Kennedy said 
that while danger continues, a deadly threat 
has been removed from Cuba. 

While we shall never weary in the defense 
of freedom, neither shall we ever abandon 
the pursuit of peace. 

In this quest, the United Nations requires 
our full and continued support. Its value 
in serving the cause of peace has been shown 
anew in its role in the West New Guinea set- 
tiement, in its use as a forum for the Cuban 
crisis, and in its task of unification in the 
Congo. 


A Case Against Certain Reforms in 
the Proposed Tax Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I received 
recently a fascinating letter and individ- 
ual income tax breakdown from a distin- 
guished retired teacher in Holyoke, 
Mass. 

This fine lady, who is 76 years old, 
has an income from various sources in 
the neighborhood of $5,000. As her let- 
ter indicates, she maintains a house, 
claims two exemptions and has heavy 
medical expenses. 

She makes an excellent. case against 
certain of the reforms in the proposed 
tax laws. She demonstrates the hard- 
ships that would follow . 

I think that her breakdown, an exact 
copy of her 1962 return, should open a 
few eyes in this House. Here is a lady 
who would be seriously harmed by some 
of the tax reform provisions. 
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Reform, as it has been applied through 
history, implies progress. If a person 
over 65 cannot claim two exemptions, 
cannot itemize deductions, does not have 
a retirement income credit and so on, 
we are not progressing, Mr. Speaker, but 
advancing backward. 

More importantly, Mr. Speaker, this 
individual case indicates that we are go- 
ing to have to examine every facet of the 
tax programs before coming to any final 
decisions. 


With your permission, I would like to 
include a copy of the letter and break- 
down in the RECORD, 

The articles follow: 

A Case AGAINST CERTAIN REFORMS IN THE 
Proposep Tax Laws 


HOLYOKE, Mass., 
February 19, 1983. 
Representative Syitvo CONTE, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. Conte: Possibly you may be 
interested in seeing what the proposed tax 
reform would do to me. 

My income, which varies but a very few 
dollars from year to year, was in 1962 
$5,060.97, I am 76 years old, have to keep 
up a house, claim two exemptions( being over 
65) and itemize my deductions and have a 
retirement income credit, My medical ex- 
penses are heavy and I carry much insur- 
ance because of my small savings. 

If under the new tax reform a person over 
65 cannot claim two exemptions, cannot 
itemize deductions, does not have a retire- 
ment income credit but is allowed to take 
only $300 from the income tax, my tax would 
impose a real hardship. 

It seems to me that the new tax reform 
imposes hardships on the group of older 
retired persons, 

I talked with a man at the Internal Reve- 
nue bureau here in Holyoke. He said they 
could make no suggestions to Washington 
but that I could write to Senator SALTON- 
STALI, and to you. 

I am enclosing a copy of my 1962 tax. 

Thank you for sending me your reports 
or perhaps I should say your letters. 

People in Holyoke seem much pleased with 
you. 

Sincerely yours, 
IsaBEL M. Kacwin. 
COPY OF PERTINENT INFORMATION OF U.S. IN- 
DIVIDUAL INCOME Tax RETURN FOR 1962 


Following is the pertinent information 
from form 1040—U.S. individual income tax 
return, 1962, for Isabel M. Kagwin, 483 
Beech St., Holyoke, Mass., social security 
No, 033346175, retired teacher: 

INCOME 
Wages, salaries, tips, eto.._..----- „. 
Federal income tax withheld__.... -------- 
5b, Interest (schedule B or other 


BSG) io a ia a E E E 250. 68 

5c. Rents, royalties, pensions, etc. 
(schedule. 352 4, 855. 29 

9. Total (add lines 4 through 
777 5. 060. 97 

TAX RATE SCHEDULE 

lla. Itemized deductions, total 

from page 2 1. 697. 81 


11b. Subtract line lla from line 9. 3. 363. 66 
lic, Total exemptions from page 2 

here (2), multiply by $600.. 1, 200. 00 
11d. Subtract line 110 from line 


IR oS E N E ANR, 2, 163. 66 
12. Tax, $400 plus 838.0052 436 00 
13. Self-employment tak 
14, Total (add lines 12 and 13)... 436.00 
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PAYMENTS AND CREDITS 
15b. Payments and credits on 1962 


— of estimated 
—— — — $240. 00 
15d W income credit 304. 80 
e 544. 80 
TAX DUE OR REFUND 
17. Over payment -..-..---... 108. 80 
ITEMIZED DEDUCTIONS 
Contributions: 
March of Dimes 1.00 
Bay State Society for Crippled 
SA 1. 00 
Mount Holyoke College 5.00 
CRUSH So newisnn meee S 20. 00 
Salvation Army 5.00 
W 1. 00 
Total paid. 2 33. 00 
Interest expense: 
Peoples Savings Bank: 
e enemies 50. 00 
June 20, 1982 50. 00 
Sept. 21, 106% 50. 00 
. x 50. 00 
Total interest 200. 00 


CC 


Medical and dental expense: 


Chester's Drug Store (Jan. 3, 
$25.95; Feb. 3, $18.73; Mar. 2, 
$19.29; Apr. 3, $28.08; May 2, 
$25.14; June 2, $42.23; July 5, 
$31.18; Aug. 4, $21.69; Sept. 
4, $27.92; Oct. 2, $32.67; Nov, 
2, $26.75; Dec. 3, 641.64) 

NRTA and AARP Drug Buying 
Service Washington (Jan. 5, 
$12.03; Feb. 1, $24. 14; Mar. 4, 
$19.30; Apr. 5, $10.96; May 2, 
$26.12; May 14, $9.14; May 
26, $12.36; June 21, $16.33; 
July 20, $14.03; Aug. 11, 
$23.05; Sept. 7, $6.58; Sept. 
15, $25.19; Oct. 8, $5.78; Oct. 
26, $11.27; Nov. 26, $23.30; 
Dec. 8, $11.58; Dec. 26, 
A 


341. 27 


Enter 1 percent of gross income. 


Total drug deduc tion 


Doctors and dentist: 

Louis A. Rigali, D.D.S. (Mar. 19, 
$4,00; Apr. 20, $8.00; July 30, 
$10.00; Sept. 14, $3.00; Oct. 
16, $8.00; Oct. 20, $5.00; Nov. 
6; 98.00) Sane nce case ene 

Herbert R. Toombs, M.D., Apr. 
TT 

Bernard J. Niemolo. M.D. (Apr. 
17, $10.00; Apr. 24, 610.00) 

Philip H. Clarke, M.D. (June 2, 
$10.00; Oct. 5, $5.00; Nov. 5, 
$5.00; Dec, 6, $11.00) ----.-- 

Holyoke Hospital, Apr. 13..--- 
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Medical and dental expenses—Con. 
Insurance: 
rr $27. 00 
Washington National 26. 00 
Old American..........-=.... 7.50 
Conn Genes. 34. 50 
NRTA Insurance 96. 00 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield 66.36 
Total insurance 257. 36 
Total medical, dental and 
insurance premtums --- 385. 86 
Enter 3 percent (age 76)-.--.... -~------- 
Total allowable medical..... 938.76 
Other deductions: 
Nyy ita eae 1.00 
Hampden County Retired Teach- 
ers Association dues 1.00 
Total Ee e 2. 00 
Total deduct ions 1. 697. 31 
Did you file a return last year? 
Answer. Yes. 


I declare under penalties of perjury that I 
have examined this return (including ac- 
companying shedules and statements) and 
to the best of my knowledge and belief it 
is true, correct, and complete. If 
by a person other than taxpayer, his declara- 
tion is based on all information of which he 
has any knowledge. 

(Signed) Isane. M. Kacwin, 
Taxpayer. 
SCHEDULE B—SUPPLEMENTAL 
SCHEDULE OF 
INCOME AND CREDITS 


Interest income 
1, Name of payer: 


Holyoke Savings Bank $42 
$37.06, $32.72....-..--..._. 


3. Percentage of Income to be ex- 
cluded (line 1 divided by line 
2) 33.3 percent. 


4. Amount received this year. 600. 00 
5. Amount excludable.........-.. 199. 80 
6. Taxable portion 400. 20 
1. Investment in contract 1, 608. 00 
2, Expected return— 3, 393. 00 
3. Percentage of income excluded, 

47.4 percent. 

(Figure by New York Mutual) 
4. Amount received this year......0 109.56 
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5. Amount excludable $94. 59 

6. Taxable portion -- 104. 97 

1. Cost of annuity—— 6, 925. 09 
2. Cost received tax-free in 

———: RUT SSP 6, 925. 09 

4. Amount received this yea 4. 350. 12 

5. Taxable portion 4. 350. 12 

Total Income 4, 855.29 

Total income 5, 060. 97 


Retirement income credit 


Question. Did you receive earned income 
in excess of $600 in each of any 10 calendar 
years before the taxable year 1962? Answer. 
Yes. 

1, Retirement income for taxable 


year. 
2. Maximum amount of retirement 

income for credit computa- 
: 1, 524. 00 
5. Balance (line 2 minus line 4) 1, 524. 00 
6. Line 5 or line 1, whichever is 


PT ay ean eae 1, 524. 00 
7. Tentative credit (20%of line 6). 304.80 
8. Total tentative credit.... 304 80 


Limitation on Retirement Income Credit 
9. Amount of tax shown on line 


$2; DARA Liane 436. 00 
11. Subtract line 10 from line 9... 436. 00 
12. Credit. Enter here and on line 

150d), form 1040, the amount 

on line 8 or line 11, whichever 

„ 304. 80 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 

printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


PRINTING OF 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


St. Patrick’s Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Scranton Times edition of Thursday, 
March 7, 1963, an extremely interesting 
and informative article on the several 
nationalities who observe St. Patrick's 
Day, other than the Irish, of course, ap- 
peared in the “Personal and Pertinent” 
column, written by Mr. Neil L. Whitney, 
associate editor for that newspaper. The 
information contained therein was sup- 
plied Mr. Whitney by Mr. Charles A. Mc- 
Carthy, a historian from Pittston, a city 
in my congressional district. As St. 
Patrick's Day will be observed this week- 
end with appropriate ceremonies in 
countless cities and towns throughout 
the Nation, it gives me great pleasure to 
include the text of the aforementioned 
article: 

It is not only those who were born in the 
Ould Sod—and their descendants—who cele- 
brate on March 17, the day dedicated to 
honoring the memory of St. Patrick, Ireland’s 
patron saint. So I am reminded by my old 
friend, Charles A. McCarthy, past president 
of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick of Greater 
Pittston. In rummaging through some old 
papers in his desk recently, Mr. McCarthy 
Tan across a clipping from the Italian-Amer- 
ican Herald, a newspaper published in Phila- 
delphia. A feature story in the newspaper, 
written 2 years ago by Dr. Edgardo Del Val- 
lino, Italian consul general for Philadelphia, 
pointed out that it was on March 17, 1861, 
that the Kingdom of Italy was officially es- 
tablished. In the nation’s fight for liberty 
& little more than a century ago, it had the 
support of a large segment of the American 
people. Dr. Del Vallino made reference to 
a meeting in Cooper Institute, in New York 
City on December 18, 1860, attended by 
more than 3,000 persons who gathered to 
give expression to the sympathy felt by the 
American Nation on behalf of the cause of 
Uberty for which the Italian people, under 
the leadership of the heroic Garibaldi, have 
80 nobly and successfully struggled. It was 
pointed out that Garibaldi, one of a number 
of Italian patriots brought to this country 
as political exiles, spent some time in Staten 
Island lining up support for the cause of 
liberation of his native land. Then there 
Was Dr. Valentine Mott, an American who 
took an active part in the Palermo revolu- 
tion in 1848. Dr. Mott, who was a surgeon, 
Was wounded in action as he fought at the 
side of Italian patriots. ` 

Thus it is, Mr. McCarthy reminded me, 
that March 17 is a historic date for the peo- 
ple of Italy and thelr descendants. "It may 
also be of interest to know,” he wrote me, 
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“that San Cataldo, one of the most outstand- 
ing of Italy’s patron saints, was actually an 
Irishman. San Cataldo was an Irish monk. 
While making a tour of the Holy Land, he 
visited Rome and the Pope, recognizing his 
special talents, persuaded him to settle in 
Italy. Later he was made a bishop of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The town of San 
Cataldo in Sicily was named in his honor. 
When residents of San Cataldo and its en- 
virons emigrated to the United States they 
kept the name alive by organizing local 
social groups known as the San Cataldo 
Societies, one of which still flourishes in 
Pittson,” Mr. McCarthy explained. “And as 
you know,” he continued, “many other na- 
tionalities honor St. Patrick. For example, 
the Welsh have always conducted their most 
important eisteddfod of the year on St. 
Patrick’s Day. This year the Dr. Edwards 
eisteddfod in Edwardsville will be held on 
Saturday, March 16 (since St. Patrick’s Day 
falls on Sunday). Over 100 years ago, the 
early Scots in this region, who usually 
banded themselves into societies known as 
the Caledonian Clubs, always had big curling 
matches on St. Patrick's Day. I feel that 
this information,” wrote Mr. McCarthy, “may 
be beneficial to many of the younger gen- 
eration who do not quite understand the 
High position of respect the Irish have held 
in the estimation of all peace-loving na- 
tions—and how is it that when a segment 
of the population gets together to 

for some cause an Irishman inevitably winds 
up as head of the movement?” 


Our Opinion: Extra Effort Pays Off for 
Bristolians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
in the Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Record an editorial which appeared in 
the Bristol Herald Courier on Friday, 
March 8, 1963, showing that extra effort 
pays off for Bristolians. Mr. T. Eugene 
Worrell, publisher; Mr. Herman Giles, 
associate publisher; and Mr. Barry 
Sussman, managing editor, pay a very 
high tribute to members of their staff. 

My heartiest congratulations to 
Maggie Forbush, society editor; Gene 
Thompson, sports editor; and Howard 
Taylor, staff writer, for the wonderful 
job they are doing and in the words of 
Daniel Webster, “A sense of duty pursues 
us ever. It is omnipresent, like the 
Deity.” 

The Bristol Herald Courier is one of 
the Nation's finest newspapers, and my 
congratulations are also extended to the 


publisher and associate publisher and 
members of their staff for publishing 
such an outstanding newspaper. My 
best wishes to the three who are honored 
in the editorial and the entire staff and 
all employees of the publishing 
corporation. 
The editorial follows: 


From the Bristol (Tenn.) Herald Courier, 
Mar. 8, 1963] 


EXTRA EFFORT PAYS Orr ror BRISTOLIANS 


“A sense of duty pursues us ever. It is 
omnipresent, like the Deity.“ Daniel Web- 
ster. 

An announcement appearing in today's 
edition of this newspaper tells of two honors 
that have been bestowed upon Society Editor 
Maggie Forbush by the Virginia Press Wom- 
en’s Association. The awards, first-place in 
news pictures and first-place in promotions 
and publicity, came on the heels of similar 
honors presented to Gene Thompson, our 
sports editor, and Howard Taylor, staff 
writer of the Virginia-Tennessean, All three 
won distinction in competition with Virgi- 
nia'’s metropolitan papers. 

The significant thing about these awards is 
not that they were given to Bristol news- 
papers staffers, but rather the manner in 
which they became possible. Mrs. Forbush, 
whose primary duties deal with the society 
activities of Bristolians and area residents, 
took first-place in photography with two 
published pictures taken during a Novem- 
ber 6 fire that killed three persons. Since 
November 6 was election day, most regular 
newsmen were tied up in political affairs, but 
Mrs. Forbush, in the true spirit of journal- 
ism, was ready to fill the gap. She won a 
highly coveted honor for her efforts. 

In much the same manner, Howard Tay- 
lor received an honorable mention in edi- 
torial writing in competition with Virginia's 
largest newspapers, including those pub- 
lished in such metropolises as Richmond, 
Roanoke, Norfolk, and Newport News. Edi- 
torial writing is not in the general line of 
Taylor’s duties, but in this case he was so 
moved by the death of a favorite author, Wil- 
liam Faulkner, that he produced an editorial 
essay that appeared in the combined Sunday 
edition of the Herald Courier and Virginia- 
Tennessean. He also received a coveted 
award, particularly treasured because many 
competitors for the laurel had far more ex- 
perience than he and failed to place in the 
Virginia Press Association awards. 

Gene Thompson, dean of the sports writers 
in this area, actually won two awards, a 
second-place honor among Virginia metro- 
politan sports scribes for writing and an 
honorable mention for his column, “Looking 
at Sports.” The first award, which came in 
competition with the State’s top sports- 
writers, was a result of his account of the 
University of Tennessee-Alabama football 
contest. This is the award he especially 
cherishes and the story that won it was 
draped in inspiration; it was a thing of 
beauty that one would not expect to find in 
the sports columns of any newspaper. 

All three of these staffers won honors for 
actions above and beyond the call of duty; 
the recognition they received is well- 
deserved. 
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Source Selection Evaluation for the TFX 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, we in the 
House have many responsibilities in com- 
mon with our colleagues in the Senate. 
It goes without saying, of course, that 
both bodies believe in approaching all 
questions with fairness and openmind- 
edness. 


A Senate investigating subcommittee 
is now busily looking into the Defense 
Department’s selection of the General 
Dynamics Corp. in association with the 
Grumman Corp. to build the new TFX 
fighter. As any newspaper reader must 
surely have concluded by this time, the 
committee has turned up and released to 
the press many fragmentary scraps of 
information which would tend to indi- 
cate that Boeing, rather than General 
Dynamics, should have been chosen to 
build this revolutionary new aircraft. To 
date, that subcommittee has given no 
opportunity to the responsible officials in 
our Defense Department to give the af- 
firmative reasons for their decision. 

Feeling an obligation to contribute all 
possible help to this committee in its re- 
lentless and objective pursuit of the 
truth, I herewith submit for the RECORD 
a few facts that may contribute to pub- 
lic understanding of this matter. 

Specifically, I offer the text of a 
memorandum for the Recorp regarding 
the source selection evaluation of the 
TFX. It is dated November 21, 1962, 
and signed by Secretary of the Navy 
Fred Korth and Secretary of the Air 
Force Eugene M. Zuckert, and approved 
by Secretary of Defense Robert S. Mc- 
Namara. Here is the text, with two de- 
letions, as noted, for reasons of mili- 
tary security: 

News RELEASE 

We have reviewed the source selection 

evaluation for the TFX (F-111) most care- 
fully. 
This evaluation is by far the most com- 
prehensive source selection evaluation in 
our experience, and we have great confidence 
in the details as well as the general conclu- 
sions. The magnitude of completed work 
provides a reliable indication of the quality 
of both the proposals and the evaluation, 
Requirements of the work statement have 
been met in practically all areas by both 
contractors; where any deficiencies exist, ade- 
quate provision has been made to comply 
with the work statement. All the necessary 
information is available for selecting a con- 
tractor. 

The evaluation has produced an advanced 
aircraft operationally acceptable to both the 
Navy and Air Force users. It will be a true 
biservice aircraft, providing for both the Air 
Force tactical fighter mission and the Navy 
carrier-based fighter mission. 

As both Services agree, the TFX design 
represents a significant advance in the state- 
of-the-art and results in a weapon system 
superior to those now in the inventory or 
in production for either Service. The TFX 
can provide target coverage at a higher mach 
number than present aircraft and approxi- 
mately five times the range in performing 
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a typical mission profile. The following is 
a comparison of the TFX and the FAO, using 
the General Dynamics version of the TFX 
as an example, (Deleted here for security 
reasons is this comparison of the TFX and 
the F4C. The comparison, as indicated, was 
made to illustrate the superiority of the 
TFX concept. The TFX figures used in this 
comparison are neither those of the General 
Dynamics version, as stated, nor the Boeing 
version, but are figures indicating the gen- 
eral area of the design concept for the TFX). 

In its design the TFX has unusual flexi- 
bility and growth potential. Improvements 
in powerplants, weapons and special equip- 
ment can be anticipated, followed by new 
techniques and new missions. Growth po- 
tential is an important consideration, be- 
cause the life of the aircraft should be long 
to justify the high cost. 

It is apparent from the evaluation that 
the Boeing and General Dynamics proposals, 
although possessing strong dissimilarities, are 
rated equally, In the raw score comparison, 
General Dynamics received 175.6 points and 
Boeing 172.1, a difference of less than 2 per- 
cent. 

The Air Force gives a significant edge to 
the operational characeristſes of the Boeing 
aircraft, because of its longer ferrying range, 
greater firepower, and the provision of thrust 
reversers for increased maneuverability. The 
Navy also favors Boeing's operational features 
but to a lesser degree, attributable in part to 
the lower number of Boeing aircraft which 
could be accommodated aboard a carrier (spe- 
cific numbers classified). In the Navy ver- 
sion the Boeing proposal has a speed restric- 
tion which would require additional weight 
to be added. The General Dynamics aircraft 
is slightly inferior in weapon selectivity and 
carrying capability; however, its superior 
supersonic performance and lack of a speed 
limitation are considered to be basic advan- 
tages which can overcome the deficiencies. 

Inasmuch as either of the proposed aircraft 
can perform the mission required by both 
services, and the evaluation of the proposals 
provides no overriding margin between the 
competitors, it is necessary to consider other 
factors in evaluating these aircraft. 

The first of these is the degree of common- 
ness. A high degree of commonness will 
initially provide a larger number of identical 
parts and their required tooling, and a future 
higher rate of common maintenance and 
operating spares. General Dynamics has a 
distinct edge in this area, and more closely 
adheres to the Secretary of Defense guide- 
lines to “reduce weapons system costs by 
maximizing similarities of Air Force and 
Navy versions and by maximum use of com- 
mon equipment and structures.” 

On a reasonably comparable basis, 85 per- 
cent of the parts in the General Dynamics 
version are identical, contrasted with 60 per- 
cent in the Bocing proposal. This factor, we 
believe, will become increasingly important 
as the development program of the aircraft 
evolves. Furthermore, it is doubtful that, 
in the normal course of development, Boeing 
can maintain their degree of commonness. 
This conclusion is reinforced by the fact that 
Boeing contemplates separate static test 
programs for thelr two versions. As stated 
in the evaluation, Boeing is, in effect, pro- 
posing two different airplanes from the 
structural point of view. 

It is significant that General Dynamics 
integrated program for the two versions of 
the aircraft showed a reduction of $623 mil- 
lion, in comparison with their cost of de- 
veloping the two versions separately. ‘The 
saving in the Boeing proposal was only $397 
million, emphasizing the degree to which 
Boeing’s versions are less similar than Gen- 
eral Dynamics. 

Another factor concerns the reservations 
expressed by the Nayy regarding the struc- 
tural aspects of the Boeing proposal, 
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It is believed by Boeing that components 
used in the Air Force aircraft can be manu- 
factured by the same tooling and reduced 
for the Navy aircraft by machining. It seems 
reasonable that if the Navy reservations as 
to the adequacy of the Boeing design turn 
out to be sound, nece: modifications 
of the structural design will further reduce 
the degree to which the Boeing versions 
will be common. In addition, if the Navy's 
reservations as to the structural integrity, 
the fatigue problem, and the introduction 
of titanium in structural members are well- 
founded, further manufacturing problems 
may be introduced which are not envisioned 
by Boeing at this time. 

Another factor to which we gave consid- 
eration was the cost proposal of the two 
manufacturers. It is hard to understand 
the optimism of the Boeing estimates for 
engineering, tooling and manufacturing. 
With respect to tooling costs, it appears 
from the estimates and the rationale used 
by Boeing that they are approaching the 
development of this aircraft on a very sim- 
ple basis. Boeing has reduced its man-hour 
estimates for manufacturing by as much as 
80 percent below the industry average and 
has based much of its estimating on experi- 
ence with B-52, KC-135, B-47 and BOMARC 
costs. It is not believed that this experience 
is directly applicable to a high-density, com- 
plex fighter aircraft. Boeing provided for 
acquisition of duplicate tooling In the pro- 
duction program, which reduces the RDT 
& E cost estimate. Sustaining tooling man- 
hours have been reduced to a most unreal- 
istic level and sustaining engineering has 
again, through bookkeeping, been costed in 
the production program rather than in the 
RDT & E program. This implies that there 
would be no manufacturing difficulties due 
to engineering change proposals during the 
research and development program. 

We conclude that the Boeing formula for 
estimating the cost of the aircraft resulted 
from an overoptimistic impression of the 
complexity of the TFX in relation to Boeing- 
produced bombers. Boeing's estimates for 
the total research and development pro- 
gram are so low that, in our opinion, they 
have seriously misjudged the difficulties to 
be expected in this aircraft of new concept. 

There are additional examples of excessive 
optimism in the Boeing proposal—the ap- 
parent belief that thrust reversers can be 
developed without major problems and engi- 
neering changes; the view that the variable 
sweep wing can be quite easily applied to 
the TFX concept, the use of titanium in 
structural members; and the unique design 
for the propulsion installation. These ex- 
amples suggest, if our experience is any 
guide, that much redesign and testing would 
be necessary, contrary to the reduced engi- 
neering estimates and cost indicated in the 
Boeing proposal. ` 

Conversely, it is noted that the General 
Dynamics. proposal applies extensive en- 
gineering and test effort to the development 
program and could be considered as being 
conservative. It is felt that this approach 
is more likely to meet the development mile- 
stones and cost goals than the Boeing 
proposal. : 

In analyzing the summary of ratings in 
the evaluation, it is pertinent to note that 
the General Dynamics evaluation exceeds 
Boeing's in the technical areas of air vehi- 
cle, propulsion, flight control, secondary 
power and environment control, mission and 
traffic control, aerospace ground equipment, 
crew provisions, and personnal subsystems. 
These favorable areas, in our opinion, out- 
weigh the deficiencies in offensive systems, 
reconnaissance, and penetration aids, 

Further, the favorable rating in produc- 
tion program planning and cost realism pro- 
vides much credibility to General Dynamics 
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in areas with which we 
concerned. 

The final consideration stemmed from the 
fact that the General Dynamics/Grumman 
team has extensive experience in the develop- 
ment and production of high performance, 
tactical, and carrier-based aircraft. It 1s 
thoroughly familiar with all the problems of 
stability augmentation and supersonic op- 
eration, This experience is not obtained in 
developing and producing bombers and sub- 
sonic jet transports, which have been the 
major portion of Boeing’s experience in re- 
cent years. 

It is our opinion, therefore, in view of the 
fact that both aircraft proposed are accepta- 
ble and offer a capability far beyond present- 
day aircraft, we should accept the General 
Dynamics proposal on the basis that it pro- 
poses the greater degree of commonness, con- 
templates the use of conventional materials, 
provides the higher confidence in structural 
design, and offers the better possibility of 
obtaining the aircraft desired on schedule 
and within the dollars programed, 
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Value of Free Press Demonstrated by 
Brainerd, Minn., Editor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEC G. OLSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. OLSON of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, we in the United States too 
often take for granted our freedom of 
the press. Because this freedom is so 
much a part of our accepted way of life 
we don't always appreciate its need nor 
its value. In the following editorial Mr. 
Floyd Emerson, editor of the Brainerd 
Daily Dispatch, demonstrates both the 
necessity and the value of maintaining a 
free press in the United States: 

ARMY Arrest SHOWS IMPORTANCE OF FREE 
Press AND Oren COURTS 

Publicity given by the press to the arrest 
of a Merrifield man by the U.S, Army and 
subsequent announcement that the man 
probably won't be officially charged with a 
Specific offense for 30 or 60 days demon- 
Strates once again the importance of free- 
dom by the press to follow law enforcement 
and court activities. 

Often when newspapers insist on using 
stories on court activities, defendants in 
court cases feel that the newspapers are be- 
ing nosey and have no right to report their 
names in the news. 

Pressure is often brought to bear on news- 
paper editors and reporters to leave names 
out of the paper. 

Most reputable newspapers, however, re- 
ject these requests because they realize that 
full coverage of the courts is an important 
protection to the rights of the American 
people. 

In countries which do not have a free 
Press and open courts, citizens can vanish 
without a trace and be held for months 
or years without being charged with any 
crime. 

In America, this can't happen so long as 
the press is alert and the people back the 
right of the newspapers to cover all Goy- 
ernment functions, including the courts. 

There are many persons in Brainerd who 
believe that when the Army arrested an ex- 
Soldier and whisked him out of town with- 
out notifying his employer and without giv- 
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ing full information to his family, he was 
being denied some rights which belong to 
an American citizen. 

However circumstances of this man's ar- 
rest would never have been known by the 
public had not the press told his story. 

His chances for justice at the hands of 
the Army are greater, no one will deny, when 
his case is being given full publicity. 

This was proved not long ago out in Idaho 
when the Air Force insisted on holding for 
murder a man who had been cleared by 
civil authorities. 

Shortly after a national magazine printed 
his story, the man was released. 

It is well for the American people to re- 
flect now and then on the importance of 
a free press and open courts. Constitution- 
al rights might not be much good without 
them, 


Foreign Policy by Computer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, most 
Americans do not believe it, but here it 
is—the use of the computer by the New 
Frontiersmen, to make policy. Constan- 
tine Brown, in last Thursday's Washing- 
ton Evening Star, tells how we are 
straddling the fence on foreign policy 
so that our friends do not respect our 
statements of determination and our 
enemies know we do not mean it: 

Pouicy FLumrry Versus WraAKNESS— 
SHIFTS IN METHODS Arr BELIEVED PUTTING 
U.S. STRENGTH OF PURPOSE IN QUESTION 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Romr.—The average European is little 
aware of tLe Kennedy administration's goal 
for a peaceful one world through disarma- 
ment and world law. Perhaps this is be- 
cause American policymakers have not pre- 
pared their roadmaps carefully and the goal 
has become obscure in the general confu- 
sion of policies. 

From the Bay of Pigs to Skybolt, De Gaulle 
to Canada, and offensive weapons to NATO, 
the road has been rocky and confusing, not 
only to the average European but especially 
to European statesmen. 

The one thing the young theorists who 
came to Washington with President Kennedy 
were sure of was that the rigid Dulles policy 
was unproductive and that the base for their 
policies would be flexibility. And it is just 
this flexibility that is confusing, especially 
when those policies are so flexible they 
change from day to day and are not properly 
spelled out. For this reason, we read in 
the daily dispatches such words as “appears 
to be,” “is apparently,” or “seems to be.” 

U.S. policy on Cuba is a good example of 
the confusion. Perhaps it was a mistake 
at the outset for President Kennedy to make 
such rigid statements as “Let all our neigh- 
bors know that we shall join them to oppose 
aggression or subversion anywhere in the 
Americas.” It no longer fitted into the pol- 
icy picture when a year or so later the Presi- 
dent told the Soviet Union that if Fidel 
Castro would agree to an on-site inspection 
on the removal of Soviet offensive weapons, 
he would pledge that the United States 
would not invade Cuba. 

One hears more and more about Washing- 
ton computer machines. Alternative poli- 
cies and figures are tossed in and the answer 
comes t'unbling out pat and precise, There 
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were many, including this reporter, who 
thought this was a New Frontier joke. After 
all, smart as the machine is, it can only com- 
pute questions, selected by the policymakers. 
With what bias, or wishful thinking, are the 
questions asked? A woman asking her 
friend, “Do you like my hat?” expects the 
answer to be “Yes.” 

Do American policymakers ask, “Is a flex- 
ible policy better than a rigid policy?” or do 
they ask, “Which is better, a rigid or flexible 
policy?” If they asked the computer if an 
integrated NATO nuclear force would be the 
best defense of Europe, the machine could 
not have told them President de Gaulle 
would not agree to it. 

Some months ago the administration be- 
lieved Mr. Castro was in the Kremlin dog 
house and therefore this was beneficial to 
us—that this made Cuba less of a danger 
to us. Now there are hints from Washington 
that this has been discarded, Since the 
firing by MIGs on the shrimp boat off Flor- 
ida keys, there is belief that Mr. Castro was 
pleased that our complaint was directed to 
him through the Swiss Embassy in Havana 
rather than to Moscow. 

The Castro regime, it is said, has been 
sensitive because since the crisis in October 
Washington has bypassed Havana and dealt 
directly with Moscow. The new thought is 
that since we are addressing ourselves to 
Mr. Castro his prestige has been enhanced 
and he may be more amenable to reason. 
This, according to Washington dispatches 
published in the Italian press, may help 
to reestablish communications between 
Cuba and the United States. 

Yet, only 3 months ago Washington was 
saying that its position on Cuba would be 
fluid in the hope that Mr, Castro’s status 
at home would deteriorate. And last No- 
vember the policy was that the United 
States was going to put a steady economic 
and political squeeze on Mr, Castro aimed 
at making him too expensive for the Rus- 
sians. 


European statesmen and their staffs give 
careful attention to American policies on 
Cuba, believing they reflect what may be 
expected in other areas such as Berlin and 
the disarmament conference. Recently a 
headline read, “United States Bending,” and 
the ensuing dispatch reported that the 
“United States is bending over backward to 
keep its bargaining position fluid while still 
insisting that a meaningful disarmament 
treaty must result.” 

“You can’t have it both ways,” remarked 
a diplomat in Rome. “Plans for strengthen- 
ing NATO which Washington changes often 
and overnight is an example of being too 
fluid. Washington does not give the im- 
pression of haying strength of purpose. If 
you are looking to reestablish communica- 
tions with Cuba, that certainly is not 
opposing aggression in the American hemi- 
sphere, If you are giving in to Soviet de- 
mands on a disarmament treaty, neither is 
that strength of purpose.” 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, February 
16 marked the 45th anniversary of Lith- 
uanian Independence Day. We in Con- 
gress join freemen everywhere in observ- 
ing this anniversary. We have a moral 
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obligation to do so, for we speak not only 
for ourselves but for those men and 
women of Lithuania who must observe 
this anniversary in silence. 

Lithuania is not a make-believe nation. 
It has a long and honorable history, 
dating back to A.D. 1009, nearly 500 years 
before the discovery of America. It was 
not only the first nation in Eastern 
Europe to embrace Christianity but it 
also was the first nation which helped 
stem the Tartar invasion from the East. 
Admittedly, the heavy Russian suppres- 
sion of this small nation and the Russian 
reliance on deportation, execution, and 
colonization methods dim hopes of Lith- 
uanian survival as a nation and as a 
people. Nevertheless, we should recall 
that Lithuania has emerged from seem- 
ingly hopeless situations in the past. 
During the 120-year Russian occupation, 
from 1795 to 1915, there were five insur- 
rections. And when the chaos of World 
War I allowed Lithuania to break its 
chains, its people formed a free and inde- 
pendent government out of the ruins and 
amidst the opposition of its hostile neigh- 
bors. A free Lithuania affirmed its cul- 
tural traditions, and maintained a demo- 
cratic form of government for 22 years 
until it was, once again, invaded by 
Russia in violation of four treaties of 
friendship and nonaggression. 

The captive peoples of Lithuania and 
other Eastern European satellites stand 
as constant reminders to the world that 
it is the Soviet Union wihch maintains 
the largest colonial empire on earth to- 
day. If permitted a choice between na- 
ional independence and membership in 
the Soviet Union, there is no doubt in my 
mind as to what the people of Lithuania 
would prefer. Let us continue to call for 
free elections and freedom for the captive 
peoples. There must be no moratorium 
in this struggle. I join my colleagues in 
expressing sympathy for the misfortune 
which has so often befallen the Lithu- 
anian people, and in expressing our hope 
that one day they will again be free. 


Proposed Reorganization Plan for the 
Internal Revenue Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN REIFEL 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of South Dakota, as in other areas of 
the Nation, are extremely concerned 
about the proposed reorganization plan 
for the Internal Revenue Service which 
was announced last week and is now 
under review. 

South Dakotans are inclined to believe 
that the change as it has been explained 
so far will result in little, if any, savings 
to the taxpayer—only a loss of service. 
They are perplexed by this additional 
example of Government efforts to cen- 
tralize government in large urban areas 
in the face of numerous recommenda- 
tions that the Government be brought 
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closer to the people and that there be 
more decentralization of Government 
offices. 

In recent years the Congress has been 
asked time and again to pass programs 
such as rural areas redevelopment, dis- 
tressed areas assistance and accelerated 
public works. At the same time, a de- 
partment of urban affairs is recom- 
mended to assist with the problems of 
overcrowded urban centers. 

It makes little sense to us at a time 
when millions of dollars of tax funds are 
being spent for programs aimed at help- 
ing rural areas to have sweeping Govern- 
ment reorganizations in smaller offices of 
this and other agencies. 

At the same time, recent tax revision 
entails more complicated regulations 
which would seem to require greater 
effort in individual taxpayer assistance. 
To meet the demands of more detailed 
regulations and growing population, the 
Internal Revenue Service is asking for a 
larger budget and thousands of addi- 
tional employees. Apparently these em- 
ployees would be needed to answer the 
letters of taxpayers like those in South 
Dakota who will be deprived of the per- 
sonalized service they now receive from 
our district office at Aberdeen. 

As a further example of the viewpoint 
of South Dakotans, I submit for inclu- 
sion in the Appendix of the Recor edi- 
torials appearing recently in the Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., Argus-Leader and the 
Aberdeen, S. Dak., American News: 

[From the Sioux Falls Argus-Leader, 

Mar. 9, 1963] 
Is Tax Orrice CHANGE NECESSARY? 

Secretary of the Treasury Dillon boldly 
announced a reorganization plan for the In- 
ternal Revenue Service this week. He said it 
would save about $5 million a year in over- 
head costs. 

The plan involved trimming operations in 
12 of 62 district offices, merging 4 other 
offices and reducing its regional offices from 
9 to 7. The idea is to make better 
use of supervisory personnel—give fewer 
chiefs more Indians. 

Strangely enough, the plan called for con- 
solidating the New York and Boston regions 
in Boston—which is the home of a new 
young Senator whose last name is Kennedy. 
This same young man told his constituents 
during last fall's election campaign he could 
do more for Massachusetts, 

A few days later, Secretary Dillon an- 
nounced that he would reconsider his plan, 
which was to take effect next January 1. His 
recommendation stemmed from an uproar in 
Congress, Republican Senators charged that 
the 1964 presidential campaign is already 
under way. Senator GEORGE AITKEN, of Ver- 
mont, called it a part of a pattern of con- 
centrating power in a few urban centers, 

Senator Joun J. WILLIAMS, of Delaware, 
said that while the reorganization plans are 
aimed at saving $5 million annually, the 
Treasury’s budget calls for an increase of 
$430 million and 4,100 more employees. 

The plan as it affects South Dakota calls 
for transfer of some 10 to 15 staff positions 
from the Aberdeen district office to St. Paul. 
The positions eliminated will be top super- 
visory or overhead positions and their staffs. 
The district revenue office in Aberdeen now 
has about 100 permanent employees. 

The Aberdeen district office through the 
years has done a good job, W. C. Welsh, the 
district director, and his staff have admin- 
istered a difficult job with fairness and good 
service to the taxpayers of South Dakota. 

If the system is working now, why make 
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15 Government workers in Aberdeen pull 
stakes for St. Paul? Why take a regional 
office out of Omaha and consolidate it in 
Chicago? Or move a regional office from 
New York to Boston, another big city? 

We fail to see the advantages of concen- 
trating more Government employees in big- 
ger offices, unless the increased efficiency and 
the savings are so great as to warrant it. 
That does not appear to be the case in Sec- 
retary Dillon's plan, considering his request 
for additional employees and a bigger budget. 

There is already too much concentration 
of Government, defense industry and defense 
installations in a few large centers in this 
big country. Our big, bureaucratic Govern- 
ment would do well to consider further de- 
centralization instead of going in the other 
direction. 

[From the Aberdeen (S. Dak.) American 

News, Mar. 9, 1963] 


IRS CHANGE Neren SHOULD BE PROVED 


Voters and taxpayers of South Dakota are 
disturbed by the announced plan of the 
Treasury Department to remove from this 
State some of the functions of the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

The plan, described earlier this week, 
would move some of the key personnel in 
the South Dakota district office in Aber- 
deen to St. Paul, Minn. The duties now 
being accomplished in South Dakota would 
be performed in a neighboring State office 
rather than the South Dakota office. 

In our form of Government, where the 
people have a strong voice in directing 
elected officials, South Dakotans have the 
opportunity to demand a detailed explana- 
tion of the proposed centralization of func- 
tions of IRS district offices. 

Fortunately, for the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, South Dakotans, members of the 
Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce among 
them, are seeking detailed information 
about what benefits the taxpayers might ex- 
pect from the suggested reduction of the 
duties of the district offices. 

If the IRS planners can not prove better 
service to the taxpayers and a substantial 
savings in operational costs as a result of the 
proposed change the change will be pro- 
tested vigorously. 

The South Dakota district office of IRS 
has functioned smoothly and satisfactorily 
under the present setup. It should not be 
changed just for the sake of change. 


Fiscal Cat Is Out of the Bag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the March edition of my newsletter in 
the Recorp, so that it may have as wide 
a circulation as possible: 

Fiscat Cat Is Our or THE BAG 


Well, the fiscal cat is out of the bag. 
President Kennedy now has said that he 
wants a $10 billion tax cut this year, wheth- 
er we get tax reforms or not, even though 
this means a $12 billion deficit. 

This appears to me to be the old, old 
theory of borrowing money to spend our 
way into prosperity. Now, I can understand 
a business man going to the bank and bor- 
rowing some money to finance the 
of new equipment which would produce a 
profit for his company. But, a business man 
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would have to show that the new equip- 
ment would make a profit or he'd be turned 
down flat because, as many of you know who 
have borrowed from a bank, it wants as- 
surance that it's golng to be repaid. But 
not the Federal Government, oh no. The 
Secretary of the Treasury not only says it 
won't be paid back, but very frankly states 
that the Federal Government will. continue 
at least through 1967 to have deficits. 

The fact that the value of our dollars and 
our gold supply have reached a critical 
stage doesn’t seem to worry the administra- 
tion either. Only this week the Treasury 
announced it borrowed another $100 million 
im marks from Germany last month. This 
loan is in addition to the $100 million in 
marks Germany lent us in January and the 
$380 million in lire, francs and marks we 
borrowed from several European nations last 
year. Also, recently our gold supply was 
depleted by $100 million. 

This is a sad situation for the United 
States, which once was the place other coun- 
tries came for credit. Now we have to go 
out and beg for loans. How many times can 
we go to the well? As the saying goes, what 
happens when the chickens come home to 
Troost? 

Now, if I can judge by the replies I've re- 
ceived from my February newsletter, 99 per- 
cent of you believe this sort of fiscal policy 
is strictly for the birds. I agree. Almost 
all of you said that we must cut spending 
before we cut taxes, Again I agree. Well, 
some of us here in Congress are getting at 
{t and when we've come up with a specific 
program of cutting expenditures, some peo- 
ple in some areas probably won't like it— 
and, Ill get some complaints. But, that 
old saying that you can't have your cake 
and eat it too really applies here, 

Let me add, at this time, my thanks for 
zour letters in reply to my last news- 
letter. 

TFX HASSLE 

Maybe, you've read about the TFX hassle. 
Briefly, Boeing and General Dynamics were 
competitors for a $6 or $7 billion contract 
for an aircraft. Despite the fact that all 
the military people recommended the 
Boeing plane, Mr. McNamara, the Secretary 
of Defense, and other civilians awarded the 
contract to General Dynamics. Politics? 

General Dynamics has its plant in Texas. 
Boeing, of course, is in Wichita and Seattle. 
Senator McCie tan is presently conducting 
an investigation into this matter, and after 
talking with some members of the commit- 
tee, I have a hunch that the deal is going 
to smell to high heaven. 

Certainly, if Boeing had the best proposal 
they should get the business even if they're 
not located in Texas. Y'know what some 
people are calling the TFX now? The LBJ. 
And, it costs somewhere between $80 to $400 
million more. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack WESTLAND. 


As I See Ir 
(By Helen Westland) 


Way back in 1945 I was a member of the 
American Red Cross Clubmobile unit serving 
in Europe during World War II. Much time 
was spent at ports through which almost 
every US. military unit in this theater 
passed at one time or another. When they 
did, they gave me one of their shoulder 
patches, telling me how their unit really 
won the war. I finally had all these colorful 
patches sewed on a jacket. 

Someone mentioned to me that 20 years 
from then this “patch jacket” would be an 
historical item, Recently at a dinner, I had 
the privilege of sitting next to Dr. Leonard 
Carmichael, Director of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, where historical items are kept. I 
told him about my patch jacket and he asked 
if I would give it to the Smithsonian. I told 
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him Id leave it to the Smithsonian in my 
will. Someday you may see it listed as 
Westland's Patch Jacket,“ worn by the wife 
of the Second District Congressman of Wash- 
ington State in World War II. It hardly 
seems possible that all of that is history to- 
day. 
VISITORS 

Bow: Mr. and Mrs. George Hammer, 

Edmonds: Mr. L. K. Pennington, Mr. Wil- 
lam G. Hathaway. 

Marysville: Mr. Ralph A. Augustavo. 

Mount Vernon: Lynn A. Dale. 

Port Angeles: Mr. and Mrs. Ken Peterson, 
Mr. R. M. Hurt, Mr. Glenn Simkins. 


A Stronger ROTC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I commend to the 
attention of my colleagues an editorial 
from the Standard-Times of New Bed- 
ford, Mass. It expresses the sentiment 
of a great many people—including my- 
self—on the question of whether to 
abolish or, instead, modernize and 
strengthen the high school ROTC pro- 


gram. 

Last week I was privileged to testify 
before Congressman Hésert’s subcom- 
mittee on this subject. I agreed at that 
time with the distinguished chairman 
that the Defense Department's desire to 
eliminate this time-honored program 
was apparently motivated by what he 
aptly termed “a misguided sense of 
economy.” 

Surely this is the case. To save $5 
million at the expense of a program that 
offers a chance to teach American youth 
qualities of leadership, responsibility and 
patriotism, in a sound and effective man- 
ner, while at the same time providing 
the Nation with a corps of potential of- 
ficers and career servicemen, would be 
no saving at all. It would be a great 
and irrevocable national loss. 

Chairman Hésert and Congressman 
Bray have proposed, as an alternative to 
the abrupt elimination of junior division 
ROTC, a bill (H.R. 4444 and H.R. 4427) 
that would greatly increase its effective- 
ness and extend participation to the 
Air Force and Navy as well. 

They are to be commended for taking 
this positive approach to the problem 
and deserve the wholehearted support of 
all those Members of Congress who agree 
with the following editorial, that this 
program long ago has demonstrated “ef- 
fectiveness in building fine young men 
imbued with patriotism, respect for dis- 
cipline and the military, and (is) of 
inestimable worth to the Nation in war 
and peace”: 

A Srroncenr ROTC 

The high school ROTC crisis evidently is 
over, and with a happy ending, since the 
Pentagon announced it has dropped the plan 
to eliminate the program. 

Obviously, the Defense Department was re- 
luctant to tangle with a Congress that 
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showed more and more signs of defending 
the ROTC. The turning of the tide prob- 
ably came when two influential members of 
the House Armed Services Committee, Repre- 
sentative H&sert, Democrat, of Louisiana, 
and Chairman Vinson, Democrat, of Georgia, 
rallied to the support of the high school pro- 
gram, 

The Pentagon then had serious doubt 
whether most of this program is worth the 
cost. 

Happily, Vinson and HÉBERT have taken an 
opposite tack, one shared by most communi- 
ties—including New Bedford—which have 
had firsthand experience with ROTC and its 
fine results. They believe that if the pro- 
gram is lacking anything, it's because it 
has been starved for lack of Government 
funds and encouragement. 

Accordingly, HEART plans to seek a seven- 
fold increase in the $6 million a year pro- 
gram and to make it available to 2,000 pub- 
lic and private secondary schools, rather 
than merely to 225 institutions, as at 
present. 

This sounds more like it and Mr, HÉBERT 
ought to find ample support for strengthen- 
ing the ROTC. Long ago it demonstrated ef- 
fectiveness In building fine young men im- 
bued with patriotism, respect for discipline 
and the military, and of inestimable worth 
to the Nation in war or peace. 

As a sidelight, New Bedford organizations 
and individuals presumably played a major 
role in bringing about this Pentagon reversal. 
From the moment the Standard-Times first 
made public nationwide the proposal to elim- 
inate this , literally scores from this 
community voiced their objection to Con- 
gress. It was this expression of public opin- 
ion which produced the strong congressional 
opposition. 


Public’s Right to News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I submit for 
inclusion in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Public's Right to News” from the 
February 28, 1963 issue of the Pomona 
(Calif.) Progress-Bulletin. 


The editorial contains pertinent and 
timely comment on the news manage- 
ment issue which I believe will be of in- 
terest to Members of Congress: 

Puntac's RIGHT To News 


The continuing flurry of charges that the 
Kennedy administration seeks to manage the 
news needs to be put in some balance. 

The President himself has taken a hand, 
trying to minimize the issue by treating it 
wittily—as he often does when under some 
fire. 

Yet there are probably few responsible 
newsmen in Washington and elsewhere who 
doubt that management of the news is tak- 
ing place. 

What has to be understood is that this is 
not something unique to President Kennedy. 
The Eisenhower administration practiced 
news control, as did the Roosevelt and Tru- 
man regimes before. In fact, this is a tech- 
nique as old as memory. 

Nor is it limited to the national Govern- 
ment. Sleuthing reporters have been com- 
pi about “invisible government" at the 
State level for decades. 
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The fact it is both commonplace and old 
does not justify it as a policy, Within the 
limits dictated by security, the proper needs 
of diplomacy, and the effective operation of 
government, the public is entitled to know 
what its elected and appointed officials are 
doing and saying. 

But the record of history, right up to the 
most current events, indicates that govern- 
ment officials have a strong self-protective 
instinct. They are not about to hand out 
gracefully and ungrudgingly information 
which in any way will damage them per- 
sonally or politically. 

They do not need, at the national level, to 
tell themselves they are deliberately with- 
holding information for these reasons. The 
great emphasis on defense and security 
gives them an easy way of rationalizing news 
control. On top of this, there is a natural 
tendency for men in Office to believe they 
know better than anyone what is wise and 
proper and safe to disclose. 

As a matter of fact, men in government are 
not the only ones who set themselves up as 
judges of what the public should know. 

Giant business corporations, affected with 
a public interest to the extent that govern- 
ment concerns itself with their disputes, 
their pricing policies, and the like, are ex- 
tremely guarded in what they tell the public. 

Their excuse, also often a rationalization, 
is that to disclose too much may be to give 
valuable information to their competitors. 

Few individuals or agencies deeply en- 
twined in public affairs believe they have a 
duty to “tell all.” In one degree or an- 
other, they all manage the news“ they take 
part in. 

Where the Kennedy regime went astray 
was in openly avowing, even for 1 day, that 
news ent was official policy. The 
retractions and denials, however humorously 
stated, probably will never catch up with 
that one. 


The McNamara Monarchy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Saturday Evening Post: 

TRE McNamara MONARCHY 
(By Hanson W, Baldwin) 


The unification of the armed services 
sponsored by Secretary of Defense Robert S. 
McNamara poses some subtle and insidious 
dangers—creeping dangers that are political, 
military, and administrative. And they could 
present, in their ultimate form, almost as 
great a threat to a secure and free nation 
as the attempted military coup, envisaged in 
the recent novel “Seven Days in May.” 

For the kind of unification being practiced 
and preached today has ominous overtones. 
It is dangerous to the Nation's political sys- 
tem of checks and balances, dangerous to the 
continued development of sound military ad- 
vice and effective military leadership, danger- 
ous to managerial and administrative ef- 
ficiency. 

Mr. McNamara Is, first and foremost, trying 
to make the armed services speak with one 
voice and attempting to reduce greatly or 
eliminate altogether interservice competi- 
tion. ` 

He has established tremendous Defense 
Department superagencies, such as the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency, which has taken 
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over most of the intelligence functions for- 
merly performed by the individual services. 

This centralization of in has 
made service dissent on intelligence more 
difficult, and it has facilitated the molding 
of intelligence estimates to preconceived 
Policies. In the Cuban situation the primary 
reason for delay was the insistence of the 
Kremlinologists that it won't happen here, 
that Mr. Khrushchey would not take the risk. 
There's not much doubt that intelligence 
was influenced by this atmosphere of cer- 
tainty. In fact, this centralization facili- 
tates the top political and policy control of 
military intelligence. And this is politically 
dangerous—domestically and internationally. 

But this is only one area where Mr. Mc- 
Namara is attempting to have the Pentagon 
speak with one voice. The Defense Supply 
Agency, a huge superagency, is procuring so- 
called common items for all the services. A 
Defense Communications Agency is being 
groomed for further expansion into a Na- 
tional Communications Agency which might 
well place virtually all of the Government's 
long-line communications systems under 
military control. Budgeting, the selection of 
weapons systems, contracting, personnel 
standards, uniforms, codes of justice, ad- 
ministrative procedures—all are now tailored 
to the pattern set by the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Objections or dissent, even to Congress, 
are » Muted or when possible, 
stifled. Mr. McNamara has pressured the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to sign written state- 
ments testifying to Congress that the Ad- 
ministration’s defense budget is adequate. 
He has censored, deleted, and altered state- 
ments to Congress by the chiefs of the ser- 
vices and their secretaries. He has down- 
graded, ignored, bypassed or overruled the 
advice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Gen. 
Maxwell D. Taylor, the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs, is a known advocate of the 
abolition of the Joint Chiefs of Staff system. 
He favors a single voice. 


PROGRESS MEANS PERIL 


Mr. McNamara has not yet succeeded in 
forcing all the services to speak, officially or 
unofficially, with one public voice. But he 
has come much closer to it than anyone 
before him, and he is still trying. And the 
progress he has made carries its own politi- 
cal dangers. 

For 175 years of our history, separate Army 
and Navy Departments (and then an Air 
Force) provided a natural interservice system 
of checks and balances. The services did 
not speak with one voice, and politically 
this was a desirable safeguard. They bal- 
anced each other, and their secretaries pro- 
vided contrasting viewpoints at Cabinet level. 
Now only the Secretary of Defense is a 
Cabinet officer; the service secretaries as 
well as the uniformed chiefs of the services 
are submerged in an immense Pentagon 
hierarchy. 

The latest reorganization of the state- 
controlled National Guard, still opposed by 
some Governors, may ultimately extend 
W. n's power over the Guard. Such 

~ developments represent dangerous weaken- 
ing of our traditional military checks and 
balances. 

Equally threatening to the Nation's future 
is the concentration of politicomilitary 
power, not merely in Washington but in one 
department. It places more and more power 
over the military-industrial complex in the 
hands of a few men in the executive branch 
of Government. The dollar volumes of mili- 
tary contracts amount to more than $20 bil- 
lion annually, with billions more in backlog 
orders outstanding. The individual services 
no longer have the final power to contract. 
The rewarding or cancellation of contracts 
which may make or break companies and 
affect thousands of workers—is now ulti- 
mately controlled by a very few men in the 
top echelons of the Defense Department. 
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Perhaps the greatest military danger in 
this centralization and unification is that it 
overrides the voice of professional experience 
and substitutes a military party line, a single 
strategic concept. The opinions of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, unless they happen to coin- 
cide with Mr. McNamara’s, are usually given 
short shrift. Managerial techniques, com- 
puter analyses, cost-effectiveness yard- 
sticks—rather than judgments learned on 
the battlefield—dominate decisions on 
strategy, weapons choices, even force levels. 

Alternatives, variations, disagreements 
are the breath of life in any organization; 
imposed solutions, inflexible strategies, a 
“party line” from which no deviation is per- 
mitted could mean disaster. Mr. Mc- 
Namara's policies are ostensibly intended 
to provide alternatives and increase flexi- 
bility, but there are many who feel they are 
having exactly the opposite effect. As Air 
Force magazine noted in its January, 1963, 
issue, the decision of the Secretary of De- 
fense to phase out the manned bomber will 
mean that by 1970 the Nation will be almost 
entirely dependent upon missiles for stategic 
nuclear delivery. 

“We will have substituted rigidity for flexi- 
bility,” states the magazine. “There will 
be fewer, rather than more, options for a 
future President to exercise.” 

The one voice” unification trend in the 
Pentagon presents another potential danger: 
the development of future generations of 
officers who will be essentially military yes- 
men and conformists. They may be wizards 
of the new techniques of operational anal- 
yses computer calculations, but without 
the moral courage or leadership qualifica- 
tions required by the battlefield. 


COMPEOMISES ON WEAPONS 


The single-voice concept is also enforc- 
ing—in the name of conformity and stand- 
ardization—undesirable compromises in 
Weapons systems. Technical competition 
between the services is being discouraged 
despite the lessons of the past. The air- 
cooled and liquid-cooled aircraft engines 
which ultimately gave us air supremacy in 
World War II were a direct result of differ- 
ing Army and Navy technical concepts and 
interservice competition. In the Cuban 
crisis of last fall, a Navy camera used in 
lowel-level reconnaissance flights over Cuban 
missile sites proved to be far superior to a 
camera used by the Air Force low-level 
flights. The Air Force planes were hastily 
reequipped with the Navy camera. 

Yet, ever since Mr. McNamara took office 
his slide rule statisticians have been pres- 
suring both industry and the services into 
designing and producing a single, all-pur- 
pose aircraft supposedly capable of doing the 
varied jobs of all the services. The objective 
is economy, but the indications are that the 
attempts to force all into a single mold, may 
ultimately cost more—in combat effective- 
ness, if not in dollars, The so-called TFX 
tactical fighter has been delayed for 2 years 
while the Defense Department tried to force 
a design for a fighter that could perform 
equally well from carrier decks and land 
airfields. The final result—though officially 
described as a standard airplane—is actually 
two variants, both of them probably com- 
promised in effectiveness by enforced con- 
formities. The obvious danger of this ap- 
proach is the production of a series of hybrid 
weapons rather than the kind of equipment 
the men who do the fighting and dying would 
like to have. ; 

Finally, what about administrative 
efficiency; what has Mr. MeNamara's brand 
of unification done to the Pentagon? Not 
only policy formulation, but operations and 
administration are directed from the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense. 

A program called the 5-year force 
structure and financial management pro- 
gram, dubbed “the book” in the Pentagon, 
attempts to chart and elaborate nearly every 
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detail of weapons systems and force struc- 
tures required by the Armed Forces for the 
next 5 years. Any significant change In this 
plan requires an elaborate process of justifi- 
cation, review, and approval all along the 
line from lowest to highest echelons. Con- 
tracting, budgeting; progress on weapons sys- 
tems—even lawn cutting—is programed and 
controlled in detail from various echelons 
of the Secretary's office. 

The reporting and analytical system re- 
quired has resulted in a tremendous bur- 
geoning of paperwork and great increase in 
numbers and rank of both civilian and mil- 
tary personne] assigned to echelons above 
the fighting services in the Department of 
Defense. But there has been no commen- 
surate reduction, as yet, in administrative 
personnel and their workloads in the serv- 
ices. 

When Mr. McNamara took office, he set 
out, as the Army-Navy-Air Force Journal and 
Register put it, “Courageously and con- 
fidently to streamline top echelon Depart- 
ment of Defense management.” Instead he 
has added more to top overhead—the apex of 
the Defense pyramid—than any Secretary 
before him. There were 15 Presidential ap- 
pointees of Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Tank or higher in January 1961; there are 
15 today, though responsibilities and func- 
tions have been rearanged. There were 11 
Deputy Assistant Secretaries of Defense 2 
years ago; there are 26 today. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff is limited by 
law—a law approved by a Congress wary 
of the development of a “Greater General 
Staff"—to 400 officers. But the restriction 
has been evaded by assigning at least 250 
other officers to an amorphous division, called 
the Organization of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. The total military personnel assigned 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff today is about 
five to six times as large as it was a decade 
ago. Yet one of the tentative plans dis- 
cussed in the Pentagon contemplates a fur- 
ther considerable increase in the Joint Staff 
and the organization of the Joint Chiefs. 

There has been a steady increase in the 
numbers of top-ranking, high-salaried per- 
sonnel—particularly Civil Service top 
grades—assigned to the Office of the Sec- 
retary, the Department of Defense and the 
Pentagon. As of June 30, 1959, there were 
3,009 civilians in the GS-14 to GS-18 
brackets (the top-salaried brackets); last 
June there were 3,950. Moreover, their sal- 
aries had gone up from a minimum of 
$11,355 to a top of $17,500 in 1959 to a mini- 
mum of $12,845 and a top of $20,000 in 1962. 

This topheavy system has obvious built- 
in delay factors, and, as the record of the 
McNamara administration shows, it is far 
harder to start a new project or weapons sys- 
tem than it is to cancel or curtail an old 
one, In the first 18 months of the McNamara 
regime, no major new weapons system was 
started. Even today the Defense Depart- 
ment can find no “military requirement” 
for man in space, and it has curtailed, elim- 
inated or heid back such important develop- 
ment projects as a future manned-bomber 
system (the RS-70), the Skybolt air-to- 
ground missile and the Nike-Zeus antiballis- 
tic-missile system. 

Though Mr. McNamera has centralized to 
a far greater degree than any other Secre- 
tary, he alone is by no means responsible for 
the trend toward a monolithic Department of 
Defense. It has been going on ever since the 
war, 

CONGRESS SHARES BLAME 


Concentration of power in the hands of 
the Secretary of Defense has been hastened 
by the loosening of congressional control 
over the Pentagon. The power to raise and 
maintain armies and navies, conveyed to 
the legislative branch by the Constitution, 
nas been watered down as a result of the 
sheer immensity and size of the Defense 
Department, the tremendous increase in ex- 
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ecutive power, and the weaknesses and mis- 
takes of Congress itself. In the Senate and 
the House, intercommittee jealousies and 
the small size of the staffs of these com- 
mittees—which haye not matched, in any 
way, the growth in size of the armed serv- 
lces—have hampered examinations and con- 
trol. And Congress, by loose legislation, 
conferred upon the President and the Sec- 
retary of Defense such immense power to 
reorganize the Pentagon that it has, in the 
view of some legislators, virtually abandoned 
its former power to check, control, and ap- 
prove every detail of defense policy and or- 
ganization. 

The process of centralization in the Pen- 
tagon has gone so far there is very consid- 
erable doubt that the service departments 
can remain separate at all. 

Both Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, retired Chief 
of Naval Operations, and Gen. Lyman L. 
Lemnitzer, former Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, now NATO Supreme Allied 
Commander, Europe, have publicly opposed 
a single Chief of Staff system, and have en- 
dorsed the separate service “techniques of 
land warfare, naval warfare and air war- 
fare." Former Secretary of the Navy, later 


‘Secretary of Defense, Thomas S. Gates has 


warned against centralization and has said 
that to “submerge * honest differences 
of [service] opinion and free expression 
* * * In any monolithic system would be a 
fatal mistake.” 

Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, US. Army 
(Ret.), spoke in 1960 against reduction of 
“everything to its lowest denominator, one 
service, one uniform * * * to the dead level 
of mediocrity, Jacks of all trades, masters 
of none, a group of “Yes” men always in 
unanimous agreement—what an insidiously 
dangerous philosophy.” 

If the Pentagon ever does speak with one 
voice, if the Nation’s Armed Forces do come, 
as the trend now indicates, to represent a 
monolithic military-political point of view, 
both freedom and security will be in jeo- 
pardy through the slow erosion of democracy 
into a garrison state and the stagnant con- 
formity that leads to combat ineffective- 
ness. 


Report of Committee on Inland Naviga- 
tion of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress 49th National Convention 
May 17, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to comply with the request of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress to 
insert into the Recorp the report of the 
Committee on Inland Navigation at the 
congress 49th national convention, May 
17, 1962. Chairman of the group is Hon. 
Gleason N. Stambaugh, Sr., Florida In- 
land Navigation District, West Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

The report follows: 

Report OF COMMITTEE ON INLAND NAVIGATION 
OF THE NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CON- 
GRESS 
The committee on inland navigation met 

in the Potomac Room of the Mayfiower Hotel 

at 10 am. at the call of the chairman. 

Present members of the committee attend- 
ing were— 

John B. Quinn, executive vice chairman, 
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National Resources Development Association, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Edward C. Hudowalski, assistant superin- 
tendent, New York State Department of Pub- 
lic Works, Albany, N.Y. : 

W. Armin Willig, vice president, American 
Commercial Barge Line Co., Jeffersonville, 
Ind. 

Thomas B. Casey, chief waterway engineer, 
Springfield, UI. 

Marshall N. Dana, assistant to the presi- 
dent, U.S. National Bank, Portiand, Oreg. 

Col. George T. Derby, Engineers, U.S. Army 
(retired) Princeton, N.J. 

55 pe R. Douglas, the Mead Corp. Anderson, 

Philip W. Fitzpatrick, consultant, port au- 
thority, St. Paul, Minn, 

Col. Hubert S. Miller, Engineers, U.S. Army 
(retired) vice president and general man- 
ager, Trinity Improvement Association, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

Present as interested parties were— 

W. G. Lyden, Jr., Box 1294, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Chas. G. Crom, (Ohio delegation) Toledo 
Lucas County Port Authority, Toledo, Ohio. 

Homer Reed, city manager, Pensacola, Fla. 

Charles H. Overman, Jr., mayor, Pensacola, 
Fla. 

R. L. De Chant, Greater Cleveland Growth 
Board, Cleveland, Ohio. 

F. H. Hendry, Post Office Box 13228, Tee, 
Pia. 

George King, Port Canavaral, Fla. 

John W. Sears, Calument Harbor, Home- 
wood, III. 

Edgar Leo Johnson, Gainsville, Fla. 

W. Palmer Van Arsdale, Port Everglades, 
Fia. 
~ Bill Tompos Wierton, State senator, West 
Virginia. 

K. M. Loyd, secretary, Interconnecting 
Waterway, Inc., Youngstown, Ohio. 

Justice H. Fugate, City Hall, 
Kans. 

The chairman announced a quorum and 
appointed Hubert S. Miller as temporary 
secretary. All present read the governing 
rules for this committee and proceeded to 
the selection of chairman for subcommittees 
with the following results: 


SUBCOMMITTEE AND CHAIRMEN 


Hazards and aids to navigation, Philip W. 
Fitzpatrick. 

Channel dimensions and maintenance, 
Philip W. Fitzpatrick. 

(The above two committees combined.) 

Rates and competition, Col. George T. 
Derby. 

Operating costs, Col. George T. Derby. 

Methods of evaluating projects, Col. George 
T. Derby. 

(The above three committees combined.) 

Defense value of individual channels, Col. 
Hubert S. Miller. 

Design and equipment of floating craft, 
E. H. Hendry. 

Fuels and propulsion, E. H. Hendry. 

Cargo-handling equipment, E. H. Hendry. 

(The above three committees combined.) 

Freight vehicle interchange, W. Armin 
Willig. 

There was discussion as to the recreational 
aspects of navigation with decision that this 
be considered by Mr. Fitzpatrick’s commit- 
tee. 

It was moved, seconded, and carried that 
the above combining of committees be ap- 
proved. 

The Florida representatives presented for 
information a resolution adopted by the city 
of Pensacola in support of certain important 
improvements on the rivers and harbors of 
Pensacola. 

General instructions were given for carry- 
ing out the subcommittee work during the 
coming year in compliance with the govern- 
ing rules provided by the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress. 


Wichita, 
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It was understood that the subcommittee 
chairman above named would recommend to 
Chairman Stambaugh and to Mr. William 
Webb, executive vice president, the names of 
additional members to serve an these sub- 
committees and that they would be ap- 
pointed by national headquarters, 

It was announced that any members of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
who desired to serve on any of the above 
subcommittees let the fact be known to Mr. 
Stambaugh or Mr. Webb. 

The meeting was adjourned. 

HUBERT S. MILLER, 
Secretary. 


How Poles Heard Katyn Massacre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chicago Tribune, in its editions of March 
3, carried a very interesting story by its 
California correspondent, Seymour Kor- 
man, which brings to light one more sig- 
nificant piece of evidence regarding the 
infamous Katyn Forest Massacre perpe- 
trated by the Soviet Union against Allied 
soldiers in the early days of World War 
II. 

I had the honor of serving as chief in- 
vestigator of the select committee of 
Congress which investigated this massa- 
cre in 1952. The evidence that we com- 
piled at that time proved conclusively 
that the Soviet Union had murdered 
15,000 Polish Army officers who had been 
captured by Communist troops during 
the invasion of Poland and then taken to 
the Katyn Forest near Smolensk, Russia, 
to meet their death. 

I should like to commend the Chicago 
Tribune and its correspondent for bring- 
ing to light one more piece of significant 
evidence which adds to the strong record 
against the Soviet Union for this horri- 
ble crime. During our very exhaustive 
investigation in 1952, we were not aware 
of the Polish newspapers and the very 
significant stories which they carried as 
disclosed by Mr. Korman in his article 
which appears below. 

Mr. Korman has made a significant 
contribution toward completing the rec- 
ord, and I am sure that historians of So- 
viet treachery will be grateful to him. 

So far as I know, this is the first time 
that public attention has been called to 
the very important publications which 
are now a part of the Hoover Institution 
on War, Revolution, and Peace at Stan- 
ford University. 

Mr. Korman's informative article fol- 
lows: 

How Polxs Hearn Katyn Massacre—15,000 
Ann SLAIN BY RUSSIANS IN FOREST 
(By Seymour Korman) 

Pato ALTO, Carr., March 2-—Growing 
suspicions by the Polish people that the 
flower of their army officer corps and in- 
telligentsla was massacred by the Russians 
in the Katyn Forest in May 1940, are dis- 
closed in a remarkable collection of wartime 
newspapers in the archives of the Hoover 
Institution on War, Revolution, and Peace 
on the Stanford University campus. 
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In April 1943, In the midst of World War 
II, the Germans, then occupying Poland and 
part of western Russia, accused Josef Stalin’s 
Communist government of slaughtering 
15,000 Poles, taken from 3 prison camps in 
Russia. 

BODIES DUG UP 


Of those 4,258 bodies were unearthed from 
crude mass graves in the Katyn Forest, 10 
miles west of Smolensk. Bodies of more than 
10,000 others have never been found. 

The Russians denied committing the 
murders and charged the Germans were the 
guilty ones. But most investigations since 


“then, including one by a U.S. congressional 


committee, have fixed the blame on the Rus- 
sians for one of the most atrocious crimes 
against helpless prisoners of war in the 
history of the world. 

The pertinent newspapers in the Institu- 
tion, founded by former President Herbert 
Hoover in 1941, were published by the Polish 
underground in the period of the German 
occupation from 1941 to 1945. 

DONE AT GREAT PERIL 

The publication of those papers was done 
at great peril—the Germans would torture, 
and often execute, those whom they found 
with them. The papers varied from 6 to 16 
pages, and were of pocket size so they could 
be hidden easily. They were circulated sev- 
eral times a month. 

Dr. Witold S. Sworakowski, assistant di- 
rector of the Hoover institution, himself a 
Pole, said the most important file in the col- 
lection contains 51 issues of the newspaper 
Przez Walke Do Zwyciestwa, which he trans- 
lated as “Through Struggle to Victory.” 

“We have the editions from August 1942, 
through June 20, 1944,” Dr. Sworakowski 
said. “In several of the 1942 issues there 
are complaints from Polish families that 
they haven't heard from husbands and sons 
since the spring of 1940. 


LETTERS CEASE COMING 


“These men had been captured by the Rus- 
sians in late 1939, and there had been letters 
from them the first few months of their 
imprisonment—nothing since. There were 
queries in the newspapers as to why no mail 
was getting through from the prisoners. 

“Then, in the issue of May 10, 1943, the 
newspaper told of the German claim that the 
Russians had perpetrated the Katyn mas- 
sacre.” 

The translation of the rest of this article, 
as given by Dr. Sworakowski, was: “On De- 
cember 3, 1941, Gen. Vladislav Sikorski, Prime 
Minister of the Polish Government-in-exile, 
in conversation with Stalin, asked that all 
Polish war prisoners in Soviet hands be freed. 

“The Polish Government did not receive an 
answer from the Soviet Government concern- 
ing the whereabouts of missing officers and 
none of those missing officers reported to the 
Polish Government. 


MOST HIDEOUS CRIME 


“While there must be an investigation, the 
Polish Government demands that the Ger- 
man Government not use these bodies in the 
forest as a subject of propaganda. Up to now 
this is German propaganda—we have to be 
careful. There is no question but we are 
facing one of the most hideous crimes in the 
history of mankind. 

“Of our own experience, it could happen 
with the Bolsheviks; we know the Germans 
also did such things. The Soviet-German 
pact of 1939 did not surprise us—we knew of 
the duplicity which the Russians used pre- 
viously in relation to Poland.” 

By the next issue of the newspaper—June 
20, 1943—the underground was increasing its 
belief in the Russian guilt. 

ASKS SOME QUESTIONS 


“Why this Soviet attitude on Katyn?” 
Dr. Sworakowski translated from the publica- 
tion. “Why did Russia refuse to let the in- 
ternational Red Cross make an investigation 
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of Katyn? Why was this refusal also a pre- 
text by Russia for severance of its relations 
with the Polish Government-in-exile?" 

The “Through Struggle To Victory” and 
five other small, bound volumes of the Polish 
underground press were among the Hoover 
institution materials used by J. K. Zawodny 
for his book on Katyn. This was entitled 
“Death in the Forest“ and was published last 
year by the University of Notre Dame press. 

Zawodny concluded: "The Katyn massa- 
cre was perpetrated by the Soviet security 
police (NKVD) and under auspices of the 
Soviet Government.” 

UNITED STATES CALLED ACCOMPLICE 

This also was the finding of a congressional 
committee in 1952—that the Russians, with 
Stalin's order or knowledge, committed the 
crime to exterminate any possible postwar 
Polish leadership. 

Representative ALVIN E. O’Konsk1, Repub- 
lican, of Wisconsin, charged on November 30, 
1952, that the United States, and particu- 
larly the Roosevelt administration, was “an 
accomplice in the massacre because it 
possessed the facts and refused to tell the 
people.” 

The six volumes of underground publica- 
tions were presented to Hoover in Warsaw 
in 1946 by Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, who had 
been head of the Polish peasant party 
opposed to the Communists. Most of the 
underground editors were members of 
Mikolajczyk's party. 

FORCED TO FLEE 


Mikolajczyk handed the volumes to 
Hoover under the eyes of the angry Com- 
munst puppet leaders—the latter couldn't 
object because Hoover was an honored guest. 
But soon after, Mikolajozyk had to flee the 
country for his life—he now lives in New 
York. 

Sworakowski said that among the real 
heroes of the Polish underground press were 
the newsboys. 

“They carried on their arms the German 
controlled newspapers,” he said, “but under 
their coats they had the underground 
publications. 

“So noble and brave were the Polish news- 
boys during the underground days that a 
statue has been erected in Warsaw to them,” 


Arthur Krock: A True Journalist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS + 
o; 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
voice crying in the journalistic wilder- 
ness, Arthur Krock is one of the great 
journalists of our time—independent, 
courageous, unmanaged. Despite his 
personal friendship for President Ken- 
nedy, he has properly criticized the Ken- 
nedy propaganda machine, at which 
Hitler would have marveled. 

I have written the editor of the New 
York Times, exprassing my appreciation 
of a man like Arthur Krock: 

Marcu 7, 1963. 


Mr. Jonn B. OAKES, 
Editor, New York Times, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Oakes: Congratulations to the 
New York Times’ columnist, Arthur Krock 
for his fine article on New Frontier manage- 
ment of news. 

No more callous disregard for the intelli- 
gence and trust of the American public has 
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ever been shown by any administration in 
the history of our country. I am more than 
a little amazed that President Kennedy, with 
his affinity for the memory of that predeces- 
sor, seems to have forgotten FDR's words: 
“The truth is found when men are free to 
pursue it." Does the current truth hurt so 
much that he would prevent us from find- 
ing it out? 

As Mr. Erock points out, even more devious 
is the determined pursuit of “managing the 
purveyors of the news. It is to the great 
credit of many news people that some of 
these attempts have met with failure; but 
to the extent some have been successful, a 
gross injustice has been perpetrated on the 
Nation, 

It is not a happy thing to witness an 
administration so desperately committed to 
self-perpetuation that it would stifle dissent 
by smothering “unfavorable” facts, not only 
from its political opponents, but its sup- 
porters as well. 

The Times can be especially proud of its 
dis ed columnist Arthur Krock for 
his timely caveat of March 1963. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN. 


The Case of Belize: A Problem of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the contro- 
versy between Guatemala and Great 
Britain over Belize, or British Honduras, 
is one that has existed for a long, long 
time. In the interest of harmony in the 
hemisphere; this problem should be dis- 
posed of through prompt and peaceable 
negotiation. I submit for reprinting in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an editorial 
from the Diario Las Americas, March 7, 
1963, on this subject: 

THE Cast OF BELIZE: A PROBLEM OF AMERICA 


The American Republics have the obliga- 
tion to fully back Guatemala's just claims 
against England for the latter’s occupation 
of what is known as Belize, or British Hon- 
duras, z 

As it is known, England arbitrarily exer- 
cises jurisdiction over that piece of Guate- 
malan soil, a territory of approximately 
23,000 square kilometers and a population of 
90,000. In the course of over a century, dif- 
ferent Guatemalan administrations have 
made demands to England in this connec- 
tion, without the erstwhile all powerful 
Great Britain, once the owner of a vast em- 
pire, yielding to the call of Justice to return 
Belize to the Guatemalan people. It is good 
to recall that the generosity of those Guate- 
malans was made evident when, during the 
Second World War, while England struggled 
together with other nations against push of 
Nazi-Fascist totalitarianism, they temporar- 
ily stopped their replevin action, in a ges- 
ture the London statesmen falled to appraise 
in all its noble meaning. 

In this dispute Guatemala has with Eng- 
Jand, in defense of her national sovereignty, 
all of Central America has supported the 
opinion that Belize is Guatemalan soil, and 
all America expressed its concern and hope 
that England would solve this matter of 
justice upon the approval of the 19th resolu- 
tion of the second meeting of consultation 
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of American Foreign Ministers, held in 
Havana in 1940, which expresses the earnest 
hope and the good wishes of the countries 
of America in favor of a just, peaceful, and 
prompt solution of the problem of Belize 
between Guatemala and Great Britain. 

There is no doubt possible, therefore, that 
America officially recognized the existence of 
a dispute which England arbitrarily insists 
on denying, to say the least. And America, 
in solidarity with Guatemala, in fulfillment 
of its historic destiny, should support in the 
proper manner the smell Central American 
Republic object of a sustained Injustice by 
England, an injustice that implies the mili- 
tary and civil occupation of a piece of Guate- 
malan territory. 

In the same manner in which other ad- 
ministrations haye done it, the present 
Government of Guatemala has insisted on 
the claim, and it is necessary that America 
as a whole stand behind that replevin action, 
the triumph of which would be the triumph 
of justice and of a well understood interna- 
tional coexistence. 


Effect of Increase in the Importation of 
Woolen Textile Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the 
woolen textile industry of the United 
States has distinguished itself over the 
past several months by an extraordinary 
degree of patience. In spite of solemn 
assurances of meaningful assistance 
which would stem the ever-increasing 
tide of woolen textile imports, the year 
1962 saw a 78-percent increase in im- 
portation of wool products over the 1961 
level. The share of the U.S. market 
taken over by foreign producers has in- 
creased drastically. 

A statement adopted last week by the 
Board of Directors of the Northern Tex- 
tile Association puts the entire mat- 
ter in focus, and in order that all of my 
colleagues in the Congress may become 
familiar with the situation, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement be in- 
cluded in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
Text OF THE STATEMENT UNANIMOUSLY 

ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 

NORTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 

We have been encouraged by the Presi- 
dent's obvious grasp of the nature of the tex- 
tile import problem, and are conscious of 
the efforts made by the administration to 
deal with a problem which adversely affects 
not only New England and the South, but 
wool- and cotton-growing areas of the West 
and urban apparel centers. 

During the first month of the present, ad- 
ministration, a direct and forthright ap- 
proach was adopted in establishing a Cabinet 
committee, followed by the announcement 
in May of 1961 of a program that encom- 
passed all fiber branches of the industry. 

The first international cotton arrange- 
ment was completed in July of 1961, and a 
second early last year. Both provide means 
for preventing market disruption by the lim- 
itation of imports. 

Although it was agreed that these arrange- 
ments would be followed promptly by action 
to restrain imports of textiles made of wool 
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and other fibers, nothing has been accom- 
plished, no international conference to re- 
strain imports has been called, and no steps 
for control by the United States have been 
developed. 

Meanwhile, imports of wool product$ in 
1962 rose 78 percent over the level of 1961, 
and manmade textile imports rose 39 per- 
cent. An additional 18 wool mills closed in 
1962, and the share of the U.S. market taken 
by foreign goods has increased by over 40 
percent. 

Direct appeal to the administration by 
Members of Congress and the industry to 
carry out the textile program have been to 
no avail. The p has continued to 
drift, jobs have continued to disappear, and 
conflict between agencies of Government 
grow. The program announced by the Presi- 
dent appears to be more dependent for its 
implementation upon the whims and chang- 
ing policies of foreign governments than up- 
on domestic direction. Our own Government 
delays as a major American industry Is 
eroded. 

This situation is known to textile produc- 
ers and textile workers, to apparel manufac- 
turers and apparel workers, and to wool 
growers throughout the country. 

With a deep sense of responsibility to the 
employees and people in the communities 
where textile and apparel plants are located. 
to those who produce the fibers we use, and 
to those in the Congress who have worked 
for a solution of this problem, the Board of 
Directors of the Northern Textile Association 
calls this ominous situation to the attention 
of the public and to those members of Gov- 
ernment who are unaware of the situation 
or whose opposition to the clear intention 
of the President has contributed to this 
crisis. 


New Way of Celebrating the Fourth of 
July e 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pleasure that I heed the sugges- 
tion of Mr. George E. McQuaid, of Los 
Angeles, and insert into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a recent article appearing 
in the This Week magazine. 

This extremely interesting article sug- 
gests a unique new way of celebrating 
our national holiday on July 4 and fur- 
ther commemorating the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence on that 
memorable date in 1776. 

I believe every American should read 
this inspiring article—and perhaps the 
idea suggested in it may prove to be the 
symbol of national strength and unity 
we need so badly in these difficult times. 

The article follows: 

This is the story of two This Week readers 
and an idea which we believe can sweep the 
country, stir a new wave of patriotic feeling 
and turn this Fourth of July into the most 
inspiring celebration in our Nation's his- 
tory. We are sure all This Week readers will 
be interested in it. Here is the idea: 

On July 4, 1963, and each year thereafter, 
all church bells, all bells in Government 
buildings, and all carillon bells in colleges 
and universities will ring for 4 minutes in 
every part of the country. Every radio sta- 
tion will broadcast the sound of bells for 2 
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minutes, followed by a reading from the 
Declaration of Independence. 

The idea's mts are a pair of Con- 
necticut Yankees with a lifelong interest in 
the American heritage—Eric Hatch, a dis- 
tinguished writer, many of whose stories 
have appeared in This Week, and Eric 
Sloane, a meteorologist, artist and writer 
who is an expert on early American barns, 
covered bridges, and tools. 

HEARTBEAT OF THE NATION 

Since it is fitting that the Nation's birth- 
day be celebrated where it began, Hatch 
and Sloane suggest that a special ceremony 
be televised from Philadelphia, in front of 
the Liberty Bell in Independence Hall, and 
that across the Nation the bells ring out at 
this same moment. 

As the great chorus of bells swells across 
the land, it will be heard by families at 
home, on the lakeshore, in the mountains, 
wherever Americans gather on the Fourth. 
The sound will come as a reminder 
of what the Fourth of July stands for, chal- 
lenging each of us to remember the heroic re- 
solve formed by the men who pledged their 
lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor 
187 years ago. 

July of 1776 saw the Declaration of In- 
dependence, democracy’s greatest manifesto, 
approved by the Continental Congress. 


Delegate John Adams went to his Philadel-- 


phia boarding house and penned a letter to 
his wife Abigail, in Massachusetts: 

“I am apt to believe," he wrote of the great 
event in which he had taken part, “that it 
will be celebrated by succeeding generations 
as the great anniversary festival. It ought 
to be commemorated as the day of deliver- 
ance by solemn acts of devotion to God 
Almighty. It ought to be solemnized with 
pomp and parade, with shows, games, sports, 
guns, bells, bonfires and illuminations from 
one end of this continent to the other, from 
this time forward forevermore.” 

Perhaps a little of the noble grandeur that 
John Adams felt has been dulled in our 
hearts by the passage of time. The Fourth 
of July has evolved into more of a summer 
holiday than a patriotic festival and “games” 
and “sports” have taken over perhaps a little 
too much of the stage. The “illumina- 
tions”—or fireworks, were a dominant Fourth 
of July sound for decades, but have largely 
disappeared. The bells, which John Adams 
also mentions, Sloane and Hatch now pro- 
pose reviving as a uniting feature of the 
whole day—much like the national observ- 
ance of 2 minutes of silence at 11 a.m. on 
Veterans Day. 

SPIRIT OF THE FIRST FOURTH 


Adams wrote of an Independence celebra- 
tion “from one end of this continent to the 
other,” at a time when the newborn Re- 
public scarcely penetrated beyond the Appa- 
lachian Mountains, when the whole West was 
a wilderness whose title was in the hands of 
Britain and Spain. Alaska belonged to Rus- 
sia, and Hawaii had not even been discovered. 
Today, the grandeur of the Independence 
Day he envisioned should certainly be 
remembered. 

What can you do to help bring about a 
truly reverent and patriotic Fourth? 

Writers Sloane and Hatch appointed them- 
selves a committee. They obtained the 
endorsement of Gov, John N. Dempsey and 
Senator Abraham Ribicoff, of Connecticut. 
Here's how you can get the project started 
in B stg community: 

First, organize your local committee. Get 
support from interested groups such as his- 
torical societies, veterans’ organizations, 
civic, labor, church, and educational groups. 
Then find the bells. A good one to start 
with is your own church bell. Speak to your 
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pastor. Make a survey of other bells in your 
community. Get local newspapers and TV 
and radio stations enthusiastic about the 


program, 

A good time for the celebration might be 
2 p.m., eastern daylight time, in Philadelphia 
and progressively earlier westward across the 
country. Get started now so that freedom's 
bells will ring out loud and clear in 1963. 


What’s Wrong With Our Education? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
professional educators and those ex- 
ponents of control of education are al- 
ways telling our citizens that what is 
needed is more money and a curriculum 
directly from Washington. In yester- 
day’s Washington Evening Star a very 
refreshing viewpoint was expressed by 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, whose article is well 
worth reading: 

Get New TEXTBOOKS, AMERICA—RETURN TO 
STANDARDS OF OLD Is URGED; PATRIOTISM, 
HEROISM, MORAL TEACHING 

(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 

If we can ever cure the asininities of the 
look-say method of teaching reading, which 
has condemned many hundreds of thousands 
of young Americans to word guessing, it will 
be time to start in on the content of grade 
school textbooks. 

These beautifully printed and illustrated 
books include texts so remarkable for their 
dullness that it is little wonder Young 
America can hardly wait to get back to the 
TV. Most of them have been steamcleaned 
of every vestige of excitement, of inspira- 
tion and romance. 

There is no reference to God or religion. 
This is regarded as controversial. There is 
no story of war. If we don't think about it, 
maybe it will go away. There is nothing 
that would give rise to patriotism. How old 
fashioned. 

I have before me a fifth grade reader, 
“Days and Deeds” published last year by 
Scott, Foresman & Co. and standard in 
many hundreds of American school systems. 

With a puerile vocabulary it discusses 
such things as Uncle Lem's new outboard 
motor, John’s lawn-mowing business, and 
how Wally, the bloodhound, 2 Jerry, 
the police dog, find his missing bone 

I have also before me a reprint of Me- 
Guffey’s Fifth Eclectic- Reader“ published in 
1879. Let's skip through the list of contents: 

“The Rellef of Lucknow," London Times. 
“Battle of Blenheim" by Southey. “Sands of 
Dee” by Charles Kingsley. “An Old-Fash- 
foned Girl” by Louisa May Alcott. An ac- 
count of a riot in the Massachusetts State 
Prison. Supposed speech of John Adams by 
Daniel Webster. Excerpts from “The 
Virginian” by Thackeray” and from “Ham- 
let." “Disseration Roast Pig“ by Charles 
Lamb. “A Frigate ase in the English 
Channel” by James Fenimore Cooper. “The 
Boston Massacre" by Bancroft. “No Excel- 
lence Without Labor“ by William Wirt. 
“Religion, the Only Basis of Society” by 
William Channing. 

Blood and thunder? Plenty of it. Hero- 
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ism? Of course. Moral homilies? In pro- 
fusion. Religious preachments? Un- 
ashamed. Patriotism? With pride. And 
in addition tough words and involved sen- 
tences that would flabbergast the fifth- 
grader who has been brought up on the thin 
consomme of today's “Days and Deeds“ 
series. 

On June 20, 1961, Dr. Max Rafferty, school 
superintendent of La Canada, Calif., made 
a speech that caused a sensation and re- 
sulted in his election last fall as California 
Superintendent of Public Instruction over 
the dead bodies of the progressive educators. 
He asked: “What happened to patriotism?" 
and I quote: 

“We have been so busy educating for ‘life 
adjustment’ that we forgot to educate for 
survival. Words that America had treasured 
asa rich legacy, that had sounded like trum- 
pet calls above the clash of arms and the 


, fury of debate, we allowed to fade from the 


classrooms. 

“Liberty and Union, now and forever, one 
and inseparable * * *.” 

“We have met the enemy and they are 
ours . 

“Millions for defense, but not one cent for 
tribute.” 

Search for these towering phrases in vain 
today in too many of our schools. The 
golden words are gone. Patriotism feeds on 
hero-worship and we decided to abolish 
heroes. 

The quest for the Golden Fleece has been 

crowded out by the visit of Tom and Susan 
to the zoo. The deeds of the heroes before 
Troy are now passé, and the peregrinations 
of the local milkman as he wends his way 
among the stodgy streets of Blah City have 
taken over. Bobby and Betty pursue this 
insipid goal of a ride in the district garbage 
truck while the deathless ride of Paul Revere 
goes unsung. 
For Roland at Roncesvalles we have sub- 
stituted Muk-Muk, the Eskimo boy. It is, I 
think, significant, that education during the 
past three decades has deliberately debunked 
the hero to make room for the jerk. 

No wonder these heroless American kids 
often broke down before the Red brain- 
washers in the Korean camps. They 
had no points of reference. They had no 
understanding of the traditions of liberty. 
In many cases, the Communists were de- 
lighted that there was so little to erase. It 
was a cinch to unteach those who had never 
been taught. 

In commenting on a modern sixth reader, 
“Bright Peaks,” put out by Houghton Mifflin, 
Dr. Russell Kirk says: “With the exception 
of a poem by Sara Teasdale, another short 
poem by Robert Frost, and an autobio- 
graphical piece by John Muir, every selec- 
tion is by a fourth- or fifth- grade writer.” 

Why? Could it be that the fifth and sixth 
graders can’t read the classics as they did 
in the days of McGuffey? Could it be that 
the bankruptcy of the look-say method and 
the stubborn refusal of many school admin- 
istrations to admit the error have required 
them to pretend that there is special virtue 
in extending kindergarten-style reading to 
the upper grades? 

Its time America got a new set of text- 
books. It’s time we quit boring bright stu- 
dents to death with the banalities of John 
and Jane visiting the henhouse. It's time 
we put romance and courage and excitement 
and some frank moral indoctrination before 
our children in their most impressionable 
years. 


We don't have to go back to McGuffey. 

There's plenty of good writing. But let's 
give our children some literary taste, some 
ethical calories and patriotic vitamins. 


To hell with these sawdust sandwiches. 
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Right Kind of Legislation Will Make 
Agriculture Strong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, William 
J. Kuhfuss, president of the Illinois Agri- 
culture Association, recently said: 

The direction of national farm programs 
should be toward maintaining a market price 
economy in agriculture and not toward ever- 
increasing Government regulation. 


His speech was the subject of a timely 
and well-presented editorial in the 
Quincy Herald-Whig. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I submit it to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

From the Quincy (l.) Herald-Whig, Mar. 
6, 1963] 
AGRICULTURE'S ROLE 


The role of agriculture in the Nation’s 
economy was put into sharper focus late last 
week by William J. Kuhfuss, president of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association, when he 
spoke at a convention of the Illinois Voca- 
tional Association in Chicago. 

He emphasized that management decisions 
must be made by individual farmers and not 
by the Federal Government if the future of 
American agriculture is to remain bright. 

There are those who disagree with the 
stands that have been taken by the Farm 
Bureau for greater freedom for farmers, freer 
competition under which agriculture would 
be left more on its own to respond to the 
market price system. But Kuhfuss, citing 
the importance of agriculture and the pre- 
eminence of American agriculture in the 
world, built a good case for fewer controls. 

“Our agricultute,” he said, “is the envy of 
the Communist world. As a matter of 
fact the farm systems of the Communist 
world are good examples of how futile it is to 
depend upon Government directives instead 
of individual initiative. 

“The direction of national farm programs 
should be toward maintaining a market price 
economy in agriculture and not toward ever- 

Government regulation. That is 
why the farm bureau has opposed and will 
continue to oppose the present supply man- 
agement concept of the present Secretary of 
Agriculture.” 

Backing his point, Kuhfuss reminded that 
a century ago 85 percent of the population 
was engaged in farming while now the farm 
population is less than 8 percent of the 
total, and that less than 4 percent of the 
Nation's population actually produces some 
87 percent of the Nation's food and fiber. 

Despite the small agricultural population, 
however, Kuhfuss said it is highly important 
for the jobs it creates, as well as for the food 
it produces. About 40 percent of employed 
people, he declared, now work either in agri- 
culture or in businesses and industries 
related to agriculture. 

He cited as examples the fact that farm 
people buy 13 percent of the Nation's petro- 
leum products, which is more than any other 
single, industry; some 8 percent of rubber; 
twice as much steel as the railroads, and 
use more electricity than Washington, D.C., 
Baltimore, Chicago, Detroit and Houston— 
all combined. 

One might suggest that it is the smaller 
farmer who fears the free marketplace con- 
cept. Farmers of this type fear that under 
an agriculture freed of restraints and sup- 
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ports, the 4 percent of the population Kuh- 

fuss says now produces some 87 percent of 
all food and fiber would produce about 100 
percent of it. 

But one cannot deny that free American 
agriculture became the world’s best, nor 
deny Mr. Kuhfuss’ declaration that the right 
kind of farm legislation would encourage 
freedom to adjust to ever-changing needs, 
resulting in an aggressive and progressive 
agriculture such as has helped so much in 
making America strong and prosperous. 


The Mind Reels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in a 
$99 billion budget, over 50 percent of 
which is allocated to defense, we do have 
items of substantial interest that add to 
the taxpayers’ burden without any prac- 
tical justification. 

In a consistent fashion, the General 
Accounting Office attempts to control 
the inefficiency inherent in a huge Gov- 
ernment operation. 

The Chicago Sun-Times in its editorial 
of today, March 12, discusses the strug- 
gle of this agency to protect the tax- 
payer’s dollar. This informative editor- 
ial deserves attention, and I place it into 
the Recorp at this point. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Mar. 12, 1963] 
THE MIND REELS 


The way of a Government agency with a 
dollar is a wondrous thing to behold—if you 
happen not to be a taxpayer. 

The watchdog of the taxpayer’s pocket, 
the General Accounting Office under Joseph 
Campbell, Comptroller General of the United 
States, is the authority for the following 
brief notations of waste and general ineffi- 
ciency in the stewardship of the taxpayer's 
money by the military. 

Item: The project to build a nuclear-pow- 
ered aircraft languished for 15 years at a 
total cost of $1 billion. No aircraft had been 
built when the program terminated. 

The GAO did find that $17,147,000 had 
been spent to construct facilities that were 
used but little. Another $2,953,000 was spent 
for design and related work and never used. 
There were grave deficiencies in administra- 
tion and a distinct lag in the making of vital 
decisions during the life of the program. 

Item: In order to satisfy the Department 
of the Air Force the Defense Petroleum Sup- 
ply Center negotiated eight contracts for 
petroleum storage in new dispersed and pro- 
tected commercially owned facilities. 

Cost to the taxpayer: $10,300,000 more 
than if similar Government facilities had 
been used. There was no evidence that the 
Air Force had made any cost comparisons 
before granting the contracts. 

Item: The Government incurred unneces- 
sary costs of $5 million to rebuild unused 
deteriorated tracks for tanks and other ve- 
hicles because the Army had allowed these 
tracks to deteriorate in storage. 

Item: The Corps of Engineers (Army) had 
spent $575,000 to purchase 925 25-horsepower 
outboard motors and had plans to buy an- 
other 553 25-horsepower outboard motors for 
$321,000. The Army had in depot stock at 
least 1,400 such motors that had never been 
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used. The new purchases were intended to 
replace these unused motors. 

President Kennedy has challenged those 
who criticize his budget to show where cuts 
can be made. It seems odd that he must 
ask. The GAO sends the President a copy 
of every one of its reports. 


How To Reduce the World’s Largest 
Budget—United States Loses $250 
Million Annually on Electronic Com- 
puter Systems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, a mini- 
mum of $250 million could be saved 
annually in the totally irresponsible, 
uncoordinated leasing of electronic com- 
puter systems by the various Federal 
agencies. 

At least five authoritative Federal of- 
ficial studies and reports have proven 
that massive savings could be realized 
by the outright purchase of electronic 
computer systems in place of the prev- 
alent leasing arrangements. 

As of June 30, 1963, a total of 1006 
electronic data processing machines will 
have been installed. Despite the proven 
recommendations and experience that 
enormous savings are realized under out- 
right purchases, 867 or 86 percent of 
Federal computer systems were, or will 
be, leased instead of purchased. 

Based upon a detailed study of 523 
of the 1,006 computer systems, $148 mil- 
lion could be saved over a 5-year period 
by the purchase instead of the present 
leasing contracts. In addition to these 
savings averaging $29.6 million per year, 
$105 million could be saved annually 
after the 5-year period by outright pur- 
chase of these 523 systems. 

Another $100 million per year could 
be saved by purchase procurement in- 
stead of leasing contracts on the remain- 
ing 483 computer systems, and upon ex- 
cessive overcharges for maintenance 
contracts on the 1,006 electronic com- 
puter systems. 

Another $50 million per year could be 
saved by the purchase instead of the 
rental of electronic equipment used in 
classified military, intelligence, surveil- 
lance operations; by advertised compe- 
titive low bidding; by coordinated Fed- 
eral volume discount purchases. 

Mr. Speaker, on March 6, 1963, the 
General Accounting Office (GAO), under 
the direction of the Honorable Joseph 
Campbell, Comptroller General of the 
United States, issued an investigative 
and audit report entitled “Financial 
Advantages of Purchasing Over Leas- 
ing of Electronic Data Processing Equip- 
ment in the Federal Government.” 

This report is a shocking indictment of 
our system of Federal procurement of 
electronic equipment. It reflects a com- 
plete breakdown of managerial and ad- 
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ministration accountability for public 
funds. 

Although the Budget Bureau require- 
ment states that Federal agencies should 
purchase electronic equipment if rental 
charges exceed purchase and mainte- 
nance costs over a 6-year period, our 
Federal officials continue to lease nearly 
all needed equipment. Under the Budget 
Bureau regulations, each agency is per- 
mitted to avoid purchasing where, in its 
discretion, there may be anticipated 
changes in data processing requirements. 

The intent of the Budget Bureau pur- 
chase regulations is continually being 
violated by our Federal procurement 
officials. 

Mr. Speaker, For specific examples of 
gross incompetence, maladministration 
and mismanagement of public trust, I 
quote from the Comptroller General's 
report of March 6, 1963: 

According to the inventory of the Bureau 
of the Budget, by June 1963, there will be 42 
IBM 7090 and IBM 7094 systems in Federal 
usage. Of these, 6 are to be purchased and 
36 are to be leased. 

Total estimated savings of $57,449,000 
could be achieved over an initial 5-year 
period of use through purchasing rather 
than leasing these 36 systems. It shows also 
that ‘estimated savings for each year of con- 
tinued use past this period would be 
$34,378,000. 

Thus if these systems were purchased, 
rather than rented, and used for 7 years, the 
Government would realize savings of ap- 
proximately $126,200,000. 

* * * * . 

According to the Budget Bureau, there will 
be 16 IBM 7080 in use by June 30, 
1963. Of these, 1 is to be purchased and 15 
are to be leased. 

Estimated savings of $24,413,000 could be 
realized over an initial 5-year period through 
purchasing and there would be additional 
3 of $11,778,000 for each year past this 


If used for a total of 7 years, the purchase 
of the 15 systems would produce estimated 
savings of $47,696,000. 

. 4 * * . * 

We believe the Government could save 

hundreds 6f millions of dollars in the next 


The Air Force was leasing 36 IBM 650 sys- 
tems. The rentals range from $4,200 to 
$23,000 per month. Eight of the nine com- 
ponents could haye been purchased for ap- 
proximately the cost of 1 year’s rental; pur- 
chasing would have saved $146,000 over the 
intended period of use. 


Mr. Speaker, the audit report of the 
Comptroller General states that both 
rental prices and purchase price of elec- 
tronic computer systems are set by the 
manufacturers and are not negotiated 
by our Federal 8 

Similarly, the maintenance contracts 
are accepted by our agencies without 
negotiation. 

The Federal Government is at the 
mercy of electronic computer manufac- 
turers. The uncoordinated separate pro- 
curement of electronic computer equip- 
ment by each Federal agency loses for 
the Government huge annual savings 
that would accrue from volume purchase 
discounts. 

Mr. Speaker, the ‘whole fabric of our 
electronic computer systems procure- 
ment is tainted with irregularity, illegal- 
ity, incompetence and mismanagement. 
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The Need for Development of Our 
Natural Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with the current interest and dis- 
cussion of the mining industry and the 
need for greater development of our nat- 
ural resources, I submit for the RECORD 
an article on the subject written by Mr. 
R. J. Bruning, columnist for several 
Idaho newspapers, containing remarks 
of Mr. Roger V. Pierce of Salt Lake City, 
who is the president of the American In- 
stitute of Mining, Metallurgical, and Pe- 
troleum Engineers. It is an informative 
and interesting article, and I recommend 
it for reading by all who are concerned 
with the Nation’s mineral policies. The 
column follows: 

STREAM or THOUGHT 
(By R. J. Bruning) 


When Roger V. Pierce, of Salt Lake City, 
took over as president of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining, Metallurgical, and Petroleum 
Engineers this week, he made some observa- 
tions about government and world mineral 
policies that apply not only to minerals but 
in part to the lumber Industry as well. 

Because these two industries are so im- 
portant in north Idaho's economy, they are 
worth heeding. 

Especially are they worth heeding in light 
of the fact that a year ago this month a 
representative of the State Department told 
an audience in Coeur d'Alene that north 
Idaho should, in effect, write off mining and 
lumbering as the backbone of its economy. 

At the time the State Department official 
spoke, the administration was working for 
passage of its trade program, which permit- 
ted this Government to slash tariffs in an 
effort to aline itself with the Common Mar- 
ket. 

As we see now, the Common Market is oe 
the all-embracing program the 
tion then thought it would be—at least not 
for the time being. With England excluded 
from the Common Market, the United States 
has had to revise its foreign trade goals. 

Nevertheless, the administration's em- 
phasis has been on foreign trade—even to the 
point of permitting imports to hurt domestic 
production. The lumber industry learned 
this month, for example, it can expect no 
tariff protection from the administration. 
The lead-zinc industry learned that some 
years ago, under a different administration. 

“Many nations,” Pierce observed, “utilize 
what mineral resources they possess as in- 
struments of foreign policy, while the U.S.A., 
with its substantial mineral wealth, gen- 
erally does not. We are, therefore, deeply 
concerned with the continued advancement 
of the American mineral technology in view 
of these world events. 

“Where world conflict, instability and 
chaos should raise its fearsome head, the 
West must have the engineers and the tech- 
nological know-how to mobilize the minerals 
resource base so that our civilization can go 
forward, unscarred. The cry is regularly 
heard, the warning flags are up. Too few 
engineers are in the colleges today, to meet 
the requirements of any such future mobili- 
zation or the civil needs of a decade or two 
hence.” 

By neglecting our mining ind today, 
we double and triple the effects any crisis 
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has on our 8 to supply this country 
minerals. 


with vital metals and 


Mines are not developed overnight, ore re- 
serves cannot be summoned up on a mo- 
ment's notice. It takes years of exploration 
and development work is neglected if the 
mining industry lacks the price incentive to 
go ahead with such costly programs. 

Pierce also makes another observation 
worthy of study. Pointing out the AIME is 
greatly concerned with the conseryation of 
minerals and metals resources, he says: 

“True conservation, of course, is concerned 
with both efficient extraction and production 
as well as intelligent end use. It does not 
embody non- use or locking up of mineral 
wealth in any shape or form from use by 
man * * * How wasteful it would be for 
man not to bend every technological effort 
to achieve the most efficient and éffective 
development of the great natural resources 
of the world.” 

The mining industry is concerned, not 
only with foreign imports of lead and zinc 
and attempts to lockup natural resources in 
Wilderness areas, but also by administration 
policy regarding stockpile metals. 

Efforts are being made in some quarters 
to have the Government release these stock- 
piles. The result would be ruinous to an 
already badly crippled mining industry. 

The stockpiles represent one isolated in- 
stance of the Government using its mineral 
wealth as an instrument of foreign policy. 
These metals were purchased and stockpiled 
for two reasons—to provide the Government 
with a reserve in the event of an emergency, 
and to bolster the price of the metals in an 
effort to keep mines operating, also in the 
event of an emergency. 

Pierce has developed a good argument for 
the natural resources industries of the 
Nation. 

His words should be studied by the ad- 
ministration, by the Congress, and especially 
by the residents of north Idaho, who are so 
deeply concerned. 


A Plus for Us 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, the 
record-breaking flight of the Air Force 
transport plane from the Philippines to 
McGuire Air Force Base was, as the 
Newark Star Ledger points out in the fol- 
lowing editorial, “a vivid demonstration 
of how far aviation has advanced in this 
air age.” The editorial of February 25, 
1963, reads as follows: 

A Pius For Us 

The outer edges of the world shrink ever 
closer as modern aviation demonstrates a 
striking ability to move planes faster and 
stay in the air for longer periods. 

In a tranquil world, this could be a 
blessing. 

In a world beset by hot and cold wars, it 
could be a curse. 

A vivid demonstration of how far aviation 
has advanced in this air age was the flight 
of a military jet transport plane that came 
down at McGuire Air Force Base, capping a 
direct route from the Philippines, a distance 
of 9,868 miles, in 15 hcurs and 22 minutes. 

The big plane averaged 642 miles an hour 
and was able to pass up a normal refueling 
in California because of favorable tall winds, 
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This Nation's capacity to move troops and 
materials swiftly for long distances, if viewed 
from another angle, could be a blessing. It 
has obvious value as a deterrent, a word that 
is enjoying wide currency these days in mili- 
tary jargon. A deterrent, wisely deployed, is 
an effective psychological weapon in this age 
of thermonuclear firepower: It's a big plus 
for our side. 


Professor Robert Rienow Comments on 
the Need for an American Ombudsman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
suggested that Congressmen and aca- 
demicians seriously consider the possi- 
bility of adapting the Scandinavian 
device of Ombudsman to the American 
political system. My remarks are found 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1963, pages 2078 through 2084. 
Distinguished political scientists are 
responding with considered opinions 
which I commend to the attention of 
the House. 

Robert Rienow, professor of political 
science at the State University of New 
York at Albany, recently wrote me as 
follows: 


NEED FOR AN AMERICAN OMBUDSMAN 


Drak CONGRESSMAN Reuss: I was, of course, 
pleased to hear from you; we had much in 
common when we were working on the con- 
servation of waterfowl. 

I think your motion about the Ombuds- 
man moves in a highly commendable direc- 
tion. I would have some reservations, how- 
ever, to the emphasis you give in this pro- 
posal to the relief of Congressmen from some 
of their chores. Do you not probably run 
the risk of making a “fixer” out of the 
Ombudsman whose scorecard of favors se- 
cured is his highest recommendation? I rec- 
ognize you are using this activity as a selling 
point but I had always understood that the 
Ombudsman was an independent agent who 
policed the bureaucracy against injustices 
perpetrated on citizens. Some of this tradi- 
tional flavor persists in your proposal, but I 
believe we had better ponder carefully what 
type of intervention had best be entrusted 
to this official. It is, of course, just con- 
ceivable that those activities not appropriate 
for the Ombudsman ought not to be under- 
taken by anyone. 

I share with you a strong concern that the 
citizen may be engulfed by the very bureau- 
cratic machinery he has set up for his own 
welfare. There are two objectives here and 
I think they are of a different order: the 
first is the frequent need for expediting fa- 
vorable action, and the second is the more 
critical demand for a reversal of judgment 
and the correction of Injustice. The distinc- 
tion here is not always clear cut, but I 
should not like to see an Ombudsman leading 
a chamber of commerce delegation to the 
Department of Defense in the hope of snatch- 
ing a contract. 

Perhaps all my doubts could be met by a 
carefully phrased congressional charter cre- 
ating the office. Anyway, I shall continue 
thinking about it. The project deserves all 
the attention it can be given. 

ROBERT RENOW, 
Projessor of Political Science. 
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Applaud New Academic Atmosphere at 
Northwestern University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN 


C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure tọ call to the attention of my 
colleagues today an excellent article 
which appeared in the March 3 edition 
of the Chicago Tribune applauding the 
high acádemic atmosphere at North- 
western University. 

I am particularly happy to call this 
article to the attention of my colleagues 
because it demonstrates the high aca- 
demic standards which are being de- 
veloped at universities in the Chicago 
area. Itis these high standards which 
I am confident are going tò help make 
Chicago the great intellectual center of 
America. 


The Chicago Tribune is to be congrat- 
ulated for giving the universities in the 
Chicago area the proper national recog- 
nition which they so richly deserve. 

The article follows: 

From the Chicago Tribune, Mar, 3, 1963 
APPLAUD New ACADEMIC ATMOSPHERE AT 
N.U,—Seriousness OF STUDENTS Is PRAISED 
(By Clay Gowran) 

The picture of Northwestern University 
gained from some of its officers and faculty 
members is that of a fine school which is 
getting even better. 

President J. Roscoe Miller within the last 
few days has told Northwestern alumni dur- 
ing a swing along the west coast of “a new 
kind of academic atmosphere, a new sense 
of scholarly purpose“ at his institution on 
Evanston’s lakefront. 

ELIMINATE NARROW COURSES 

Payson S. Wild, vice president and dean of 
faculties, described in an interview the re- 
emphasis on liberal arts courses for all 
Northwestern undergraduates, regardless of 
their specialties, and the elimination of 
many narrow technical courses, 

Jeremy R. Wilson, assistant director of ad- 
missions and financial aid secretary of the 
university, spoke of the improvement in 
caliber of undergraduate students coming 
to Northwestern, as indicated by a consistent 
upward trend in test scores. 

Dr. Edmund Perry, associate professor and 
chairman of the department of history and 
literature of religions, talked of the new 
type of students he and his colleagues have 
noticed on the campus — An intellectual 
vanguard which is a challenge to us, and 
the most encouraging thing I've seen in my 
whole teaching career.” 

MOST FROM TOP QUARTER 

The warmest statements about North- 
western's intellectual growth were those of 
Miller—in the talk prepared for the west 
coast alumni—and Wild. 

In his prepared talk, Dr. Miller states that 
students who compose Northwestern's pres- 
ent freshman class come almost without 
exception from the top quarter of their high 
school classes. 

“These are serious students, and this is a 
challenge to us, for we must provide them 
with the continued intellectual stimulation 
they deserve,” he says. 
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STUDENTS MORE DEDICATED 

Among the signs of intellectual growth 
Miller sees are “long lines of students wait- 
ing to use library facilities * * * dedication 
of attention to serious discussion outside the 
classroom * * * a decreasing emphasis on 
social activities * * * a new type of social 
activity which is identified with social service 
problems in various areas.” 

Dean Wild, who was a professor of govern- 
ment and dean of the graduate school of arts 
and sicences at Harvard University before 
he came to Northwestern in 1949, used 
the words of another professor in giving 
his estimation of Northwestern's academic 
standing. 

“R. Barry Farrell, associate professor of 
political science here now, came to us from 
the faculty of Yale University some years 
ago,” said Wild. “He has sald that the top 
two-thirds of our students here at North- 
western are as good as Yale students, with 
the bottom third a bit lower. 


“RATES THEM WITH HARVARD 


“I'd say what Farrell has said. I see young 
people come to Northwestern each year, and 
I'd rate the thoughtful ones we get with 
those I had at Harvard.” 

Dean Wild told of the reemphasis of liberal 
arts courses for all students, a change con- 
ceived in 1952 and introduced in 1954. 

“Northwestern has seven undergraduate 
schools—liberal arts, business, education, 
journalism, music, speech, and our techno- 
logical institute,” he said. “Nevertheless, 
although there are these seven doors leading 
to a bachelor degree, all involve liberal arts 
studies, and heavily. 

For instance, 82 percent of the work in 
journalism consists of liberal arts courses, 
and two-thirds of the work in the school of 
education. We've done away with a ot of 
the narrow technical courses in the various 
fields of specialization, and brought back 
liberal arts work. It is the core of all North- 
western undergraduate education, and I 
think it has brought about quite an upturn 
in the quality of that education.” 


GET TOP PROFESSORS 


Dean Wild also mentioned, and with ob- 
vious pride, that Northwestern undergradu- 
ates—even the greenest freshmen—are ex- 
posed in classes to the university's topflight 
professors, and not just instructors and 
graduate assistants, as in some schools. 

“We expect all of our professors to teach 
at both the undergraduate and graduate 
level, so our undergraduates have the oppor- 
tunity to come into confact with our best 
and most senior professors,” said Wild. “We 
don't believe in first-class and second-clnss 
faculties.” 

Wilson gave a picture of the upturn in 
Northwestern undergraduates, as evidenced 
by verbal and mathematical scores in the 
college board scholastic aptitude test which 
has been required of all candidates for nd- 
mission since 1957. 

GIVES SOME STATISTICS 

That year, he said, Northwestern enter- 
ing freshmen class in liberal arts hnd an 
average of 519 (out of a possible 800) in the 
verbal S.A.T. and 514 (out of a possible 800) 
in the mathematical S.A.T. The present 
freshman class in liberal arts, he said, had 
a verbal average of 587, and a mathematical 
average of 615. He said averages for the six 
other schools varied up and down from that 
of liberal arts which, with about 850 fresh- 
men, has about half of the 1,709 freshmen 


‘in the class of 1966. 


“The average liberal arts freshman this 
year was at the 13 percent mark in his high 
school, as far as academic standing,” Wilson 
said. “Only 2.9 percent of liberal arts fresh- 
men came from the lower half of their high 
schoo] classes, and most of these were from 
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private schools which were extremely selec- 
tive in their choice of students.” 

‘Wilson emphasized, however, that North- 
western has no “cutoff point,” below which 
it will not consider a student, He asserted 
that test scores are only one measure of a 
student's ability to benefit from, and con- 
tribute to, a Northwestern education. He 
called attention to the fact that the test 
averages he disclosed were for liberal arts 
only, and said: “Nothwestern has seven un- 
dergraduate schools, which appeal to stu- 
dents with a variety of abilities and talents.” 

Dr. Perry, 39, took his doctoral degree at 
Northwestern, and then taught at Duke Uni- 
versity in Durham, N.C., for 4 years before 
joining the NU faculty. In his classes, he 
said, he deals with undergraduates from all 
schools and from all yearly levels, and he 
said his courses are considered rigorous ones. 

DEGREE WAS PASSPORT 

“Ten years ago, many students at North- 
western were like terrapins,” he asserted. 
“If you tried to get close to a student then, 
to his mind and his thought, he withdrew, 
as a terrapin draws into its shell if you get 
close to It. The student then was quite con- 
tent to come to lectures and listen, then 
feed back the information given him. But 
he was not interested in seeking out pro- 
fessors as persons, in getting to know them, 
in finding out what had interested them in 
their subjects, and why they had chosen 
their fields for their lives, 

“Ten years ago, the student was not nearly 
so much concerned with real information, 
and with originality. Education was a pass- 
port, a degree was a union card. 

“But today, withthe good student, it's en- 
tirely different. He is analytical of every- 
thing. He is not satisfied to be given a 
cyclopedic knowledge of several subjects; he 
wants to know, "How do I fit all this together, 
and how does all this enable me to relate 
better to other human beings?’ 

“He is not primarily concerned with an 
education as a means to professional success, 
but more with what it can contribute to him 
as a person who must relate to others with 
different backgrounds and cultures. And 
these good students have the kind of analy- 
tical facilities to spot phoniness a mile off. 
They are not going to, for instance, betaken 
in by communism, any more than by the 
John Birchers. I'd be willing to turn this 
group loose in Russia, and I'd bet they would 
make more of a dent in the Communist men- 
tality than it would make on theirs. 

“I've noticed this intellectual vanguard 
over the last 5 years, and it is growing. 
I see about 400 students in my classes, and 
the vanguard is strong, and below it is 
another and growing group of better-than- 
average students genuinely interested and 
striving enthusiastically.” 


Political Salesmanship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the Lansing State Journal of March 5 
contained the following brief editorial 
comment, which in a very few words 
says an awful lot: 

POLITICAL SALESMANSHIP 
In his steady bombardment of Congress 
with proposals for ever-increasing Federal 
spending the President resembles the sales- 
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girl in the candy store who always has cus- 
tomers lined up waiting for her while the 
other girls are idle. 

Her secret? Simple, she explains. “The 
others scoop up more than a pound, then 
take away from it. I scoop up less than 
a pound, then add to it." 

The President obviously is proposing much 
more than Congress will be disposed to grant. 
He knows this, but he may hope that in 1964 
he'll get credit for scooping up lots of Fed- 
eral goodies while Congress will get most 
of the blame for taking away those goodies. 


Less Aid, Better Used 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, foreign 
aid can be a strategic weapon in our 
battle against communism and for the 
extension and preservation of freedom. 
It can be a primary means to help un- 
derdeveloped nations help themselves to 
economic stability and prosperity. Or, 
as Many of us are aware, it can be sim- 
ply a drain on our own economy causing 
unbalanced budgets, soaring deficits, 
and unfavorable balance of payments. 
The choice belongs largely to the Con- 
gress. We have a chance this year to 
reevaluate the aims, effectiveness, and 
efficiency of our whole foreign aid pro- 
gram. In this connection, I would like 
to call my colleague attention to the fol- 
lowing thoughtful editorial of the 
Christian Science Monitor: 

Less Am, BETTER Usep 

One of the great tides of postwar history 
is slowly beginning to reverse itself. The 
sending of massive U.S. aid into southeast 
Asia on an emergency basis, throwing up 
dikes against the outward pressure of com- 
munism, is soon to taper downward. 

Reduction is to be orderly—a term given 
special emphasis by Senator Mansrrezp in the 
report of his Senate subcommittee making 
this recommendation. “Extreme caution,” 
Mr. MANSFIELD says, will have to be exercised 
by the President, lest Congress be tempted 
to make a meat-ax cut and cause panic or 
instability in the area. 

It is expected that the Clay Committee, 
now reviewing foreign aid, will make a sim- 
ilar recommendation and that David Bell, 
the new Administrator of AID, will be in 
accord. 

This is a good move and it should not 
alarm the loyal supporters of the foreign aid 
principle who are veterans of many a con- 
gressional battle against the meat-ax. There 
are several motives for the change of direc- 
tion: 

It is time that well-to-do Western allies 
of the United States carried their share of 
a common load. a 

It is possible to reduce military supplies, 
now that friendly and neutral countries of 
southeast Asia are reasonably well armed, 
and to switch more to economic aid. 

‘The postwar emergency period is now long 
past when the indiscriminate sluicing of aid 
seemed necessary. A more economical and 
efficiently used ald can now accomplish just 
as good, and probably a better, result, 

Ald has been one-sided which is not & 
solid basis for mutual respect in the long 
run. More projects whose benefits spread 
both ways are needed. 
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There is reason enough in these and vari- 
ous other lesser motives for starting to use 
less aid more intelligently. But behind 
them all is one overriding concern which 
no one mentions, and which ought to be on 
everyone’s mind, 

Americans have always said they wanted 
to help other peoples to help themselves, 
This is part of the American dream, that 
individuals and nations should be self- 
reliant. No person and no nation should 
have its vital tasks of growth and even of 
defense indefinitely and preponderantly done 
for it. There is something debilitating about 
too much aid, or automatic aid, or blind 
giving which does not exact responsibility in 
return, 

To say this is not to provide an excuse for 
coldly turning away from less fortunate 
peoples who are still greatly in need of many 
kinds of assistance. Charity is a greater 
duty than any selfish form of economy. But 
extremes of economy are not now the danger, 
A cautious, careful curtailment, to repeat 
Senator MANSPIELD’s phrases, plus every ef- 
fort to involve the Western allies and to 
turn one-sided aid into mutual exchange, 
will be the best way of continuing to support 
foreign aid. 


Installation of Rector of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, March 10, 1963, President John F. 
Kennedy continued a tradition exercised 
by each President since Woodrow Wilson 
in signing a prayerbook in St. John's 
Episcopal Church located opposite the 
White House on Lafayette Square. 
Mariy past Presidents have attended St. 
John's and every President since Presi- 
dent Madison has had the occasion to 
visit there at some time or another. 
Consequently St. John’s has been tradi- 
tionally called the Church of the Presi- 
dents. 

Significantly, in conjunction with this 
historic visit, was the installation of a 
new rector of the storied church by Rt. 
Rev. William F. Creighton, bishop of 
Washington. The new rector is the Rev- 
erend John C. Harper, who, I am very 
honored to tell the House, was an imme- 
diate past resident of Westchester 
County, New York. 

Reverend Harper, a native of Massa- 
chusetts, trained for the ministry at Har- 
vard College and the Episcopal Theo- 
logical Seminary in Cambridge. After 
service in Massachusetts parishes he was 
called in 1957 to be rector of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church located in Bedford which 
is in Westchester County. Mr. Harper 
served his parishioners faithfully for 512 
years until called by the Vestry of the 
church to become rector of St. John's. 

We in Westchester are sorry to lose 
this fine gentleman and servant of God 
whose presence enriched our county. 
However if we must lose him, we are 
happy that it is the Nation's Capital 
which shall reap the harvest of his guid- 
ance and wisdom. On behalf of my col- 
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leagues, whom I am sure join me, I ex- 
tend a warm welcome to Reverend Har- 
per, to his wife, the former Barbara 
Quarles, and to their three children. We 
hope theirs will be a pleasant and 
bountiful life enriched by service to God 
and their fellow man. 

From Westchester a fond farewell—to 
the Nation's Capital—hail and a fruitful 
tenure. 


Winston Churchill—Flowers for the 
Livi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr, MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
indeed fitting that the Congress of the 
United States honor Sir Winston 
Churchill, a statesman and historian 
whom we admire as a citizen of the 
United Kingdom and as a citizen of the 
world. 

I am hopeful that the Congress will 


act on this resolution while Sir Winston ` 


is still able to appreciate the receipt of 

American citizenship. I wish to call to 

the attenion of my colleagues a poem 

entitled Winston Churchill—Flowers 

for the Living,” written by Howard R. 

Hodson of Wakefield, Mass., which is be- 

fitting of the high esteem with which 

the American public places this distin- 

guished statesman. 

The poem follows: 
WINSTON CHURCHILL—FLOWERS FOR THE 
Livinee 

As the sun goes down and the curtain falls 

On those tremendous days, 

And the words won't came to mind or tongue 

To form the fitting 

Por the one whose voice left 
choice 

In the time of blood and tears, 

For his leadership and statesmanship 

In England's desperate years. 

And no one is forgetting 

In the eulogistic setting 

Of lines devoted to the one, 

The many thousand others 

And those no record covers 

Many a worthy father 

And many a splendid son. 

Here, in the Great Republic 

Are those of English strain 

Who respond with admiration 

And then, enthuse again. 

And may this modest tribute 

To one who needs it not 

Be added to the many 

From far and wide, unsought. 

The Armada, Blenheim, Waterloo 

Eclipsed, it may be thought 

By the fateful Battle of Britain 

Where the ominous trial was wrought. 

And the Captain and Commander 

In fact, if not in name 

Was the Gentleman from Downing Street 

Who would not quit the game. 

The frightened world watched anxiously 

Despair yields to surprise, 

And on the Day of Victory 

It was the Reich demise. 

The great old man ts with us 

Declining, to be sure, 

But his presence still reminds us 

What his country could endure. 


the world no 
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Those days of dire adversity 
Of achievement and acclaim; 
The man who named “Their Finest Hour,” 
Will leave its greatest name. 
They will lay him in the Abbey 
Where else does he belong? 
They will surpass encomiums 
‘They will exhaust all song. 
All honor and all tribute 
That the grateful Nation knows 
Will be bestowed upon him 
In poetry and prose. 
But if they want a tribute 
The final and the best, 
Take it from the vanquished foe 
Who put him to the test, 
For if someone would ask him 
Hitler, in Hell, will say 
That ‘twas only Winston Churchill 
Who made it end that way. 
What satisfaction there must be 
To envision at life's end 
The Pageantry, prepared for few, 
With all it does portend. 
The impressive pomp and circumstance 
Of funereal panoply, 
The muffied drum—the cadence slow 
The throngs in sympathy. 
And all of those who knew him then, 
In that former time 
When he was not as other men, 
And saw the unseen sign. 
The Roll is long, and graven there 
In honor and in pride 
Are England's great, who in their time 
Each crisis took in stride, 
And measured by the task he faced 
The odds to overcome, 
Who, in all that Galaxy 
Has higher honor won? 
The mightiest military power 
The world had even known 
In vain against him hurled its force, 
Withstood by him alone, 
Let well his name remembered be 
Forever by the free, 
And make his best citation this 
For Time and 
“He was the Nazi's Nemesis 
And his V was Victory.” 

H. R. H. 


Aloha From the Hawaii State Legislature 
to Congress and the Department of In- 
terior 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my privilege in behalf of the Hawaii 
delegation to insert into the record a 
resolution adopted by the Senate of the 
State of Hawaii on February 26, 1963, 
sending its aloha to the Congress of the 
United States and to the Department of 
the Interior for their part in providing 
an appropriation of $175,000 for the res- 
toration of the city of Refuge in recog- 
nition of the unique history of Hawaii. 

The City of Refuge is located near 
Kealakekua on the Island of Hawaii. It 
is a site of great significance in the his- 
tory of ancient Hawaii. The City of Re- 
fuge was a heiau or ancient Hawaiian 
temple which through law and custom 
served as a place of refuge for anyone 
who feared for his life or safety. It was 
used by the women and children, the 
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aged and infirm during periods of war 
between rival aliis or chieftains as well 
as by persons who feared for their lives 
or safety at any time, whatever the cause. 

The city of Refuge was an institution 
of ancient Hawaii; it stands as a remind- 
er that some system of refuge and free- 
dom from fear should exist in the modern 
world today, when rival chieftains of 
nations clash. In a way it is symbolic 
of this great Nation which has served 
as a place of refuge for the oppressed 
peoples of the world. The resolution 
follows: 

THE SECOND LEGISLATURE OF THE 
STATE oF Hawatr 

Senate Resolution 30—extending sincere 
appreciation and aloha to the Congress of 
the United States and the t of 
Interior for its continuing interest in these 
fairest. of all islands. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the State of Hawaii possesses a 
history and development unlike that of other 
States in the United States; and 

Whereas the United States of America 
through its Congress and its Department of 
Interior has seen fit to recognize this unique 
history; and 

Whereas Congress has implemented this 
recognition by the appropriation of $175,000 
for the restoration of the City of Refuge; 
and 

Whereas pursuant to said appropriation, 
the Department of Interior through its Na- 
tional Park Service has begun the restora- 
tion of the historic trails and general area 


for the enlightenment and education of our 
own people as well as our visitors; and 

Whereas this project is also providing em- 
ployment for a great number of citizens; 
now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the Second Leg- 
islature of the State of Hawaii, General Ses- 
sion of 1963, That sincere appreciation and 
aloha be extended to the Congress of the 
United States and the Department of Inte- 
rior for its continuing interest in these fair- 
est of all islands; and be it further 

Resolved That a certified copy of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to the President of the 
Senate of the United States, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and to each of Hawaii's 
delegation to the Congress of the United 
States. 


We hereby certify that the foregoing reso- 
lution was this day adopted by the Senate 
of the Second Legislature of the State of 
Hawalli, General Session of 1963. 

Newson K. Dor, 
President of the Senate. 
Sencur Hm, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


Representative Joe Evins Has Qualified 
as Workhorse Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 
Mr, BASS. Mr. Speaker, it is a pleas- 


ure to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues an article in the Nashville Ten- 
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nessean, written by Mr. Lois Laycock, 
Washington correspondent. Mr. Lay- 
cock's thoughful remarks are about an 
outstanding Member of Congress, the 
Honorable Joz Evins, who devotes his 
tireless energy to his committee obliga- 
tions, and to the interests of his constit- 
uents. My close personal friend and 
colleague is unquestionably one of the 
most capable and influential men in 
Congress, 

The article follows: 

REPRESENTATIVE JOE Evins HAS QUALIFIED AS 

WORKHORSE CONGRESSMAN 
(By Lois Laycock) 

Wasuinocton.—Members of Congress usu- 
ally fall into one of two categories—they're 
either workhorses or showhorses, 

A workhorse Co. spends most of 
his time attending long and grueling com- 
mittee meetings, where the real work of Con- 
gress is done, and in looking after the needs 
of his constituents. The showhorse is more 
interested in making speeches and in keep- 
ing his name in the headlines. 

From the standpoint of hard work and 
solid accomplishment, Representative Jox L, 
Evins, Tennessee’s Fourth District Congress- 
man, can claim membership in the work- 
horse fraternity. 

Evtns is not a colorful Congressman. He 
seldom makes a speech or a headline. 
Though rative with newspapermen, he 
is not an avid publicity seeker. 


TENDS TO HIS WORK 


But Evins tends to his committee work. 
A man of restless energy, the 52-year-old 
Congressman puts in long hours with the 
House Appropriations and the Small Busi- 
ness Committees. He recently became chair- 
man of the latter. 

Already he has made it clear that the Small 
Business Committee will not engage in sen- 
sational investigations under his leadership. 
Instead of stressing probes of trade regula- 
tion and law enforcment against big busi- 
ness, Evins intends to emphasize “positive 
and affirmative” steps of assisting small busi- 
ness. i 
He wants to find ways and means of help- 
ing the smalltown merchant survive. 

“More and more,” he said recently, “we see 
large chainstores moving into suburban 
areas and smaller communities. This ex- 
pansion is a result of natural development 
following community development, and also 
because they have ready access to equity and 
long-term financing not available to local 
competitors. The Small Business Adminis- 
tration already is attempting to make more 
equity capital available to small business 
and we want to see what other help can be 
provided. 

The question is how can we help small 
business meet this competition by providing 
greater amounts of equity capital and man- 
agement assistance, rather than taking up 
specific practices in a piecemeal fashion. 
This is the negative approach. We must find 
ways to help small business meet the com- 
petition and survive. 

Despite his elevation to the chairmanship 
of the Small Business group, Evins expects 
to continue spending most of his time with 
the Appropriations Committee where he is 
an influential member of subcommittee deal- 
ing with 20 independent Government agen- 
cies and with public works money bills. 

From his strategic position on the public 
works subcommittee, he has been able to ob- 
tain funds for numerous projects in Ten- 
nessee as well as for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

“The greatest satisfaction in serving in 
Congress is being able to accomplish some 
things for Tennessee,” he says. “My initial 
service on the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
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was very satisfying in that we were able to 
do some things for the veterans of World 
War II and the Korean conflict. 

FOUGHT FOR TVA 

“But the fight to preserve and perpetuate 
the TVA has been most rewarding. Though 
the attacks against this great agency are 
constant and recurring, TVA is now on & 
sound financial footing.” 

Evins played an influential role in getting 
initial construction appropriations for the 
J. Percy Priest and Cordell Hull dams in the 
last Congress and expects to get considerably 
more money for these projects this year. 

He initiated and got approved a $1 million 
appropriation to construct a Federal fish 
hatchery on Dale Hollow Lake in his district 
after first talking the Interior Department 
into recommending the site. 

He recently pushed through legislation 
authorizing a new Federal courthouse at 
Winchester. He has secured appropriations 
for the construction of 20 new post offices 
in his district, 

Evins concedes that his growing seniority 
on the Appropriations Committee has been 
helpful. 

“Long service in Congress affords you the 
opportunity to serve your people,” he asserts. 

Evins has served in the House since Jan- 
uary 1947, when he took the oath of office in 
what former President Truman later char- 
acterized the the 80th “Do Nothing” Con- 
gress. It may have been a do nothing 
Congress, but it produced some top political 
leaders of later years. 

TOOK THE OATH 


Of the freshmen Congressmen who took 
the oath with Evins were John F. Kennedy, 
of Massachusetts, Richard M. Nixon of Cali- 
fornia, and Carl Albert of Oklahoma, now 
majority leader of the House. 

Evins was born into middle Tennessee 
politics. His maternal grandfather, the late 
Andrew Jackson Goodson, was postmaster 
of Smithville and first superintendent of 
education in De Kalb County. 

His late father, James E. Evins, a well-to- 
do small businessman, was mayor of Smith- 
ville for 20 years. He served in the Ten- 
nessee Legislature and on the State Demo- 
cratic Executive Committee. 

The Congressman's entry into active pol- 
itics, however, followed a law career and 
4 years of service in World War II. While 
serving in the Army in Europe, he received 
the Democratic nomination for the State 
Senate but turned it down. 

RAN FOR CONGRESS 

Following the war he promptly ran for 
Congress in 1946 and won. He has been re- 
elected with only token opposition for nine 
consecutive terms. Against Republican op- 
position last November, he received 88 per- 
cent of the vote despite the fact that 5 of 
the 23 counties in the Fourth District are 
almost solidly Republican. 

Evins is a graduate of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity and received his law degree from Cum- 
berland. He did postgraduate work at 

Washington University here. 

From 1935 to 1941, Evins was a member of 
the legal staff of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, which he left to enter the Army. 

He is married to the former Ann Smartt, 
daughter of Judge R. W. Smartt of McMinn- 
ville and the late Mrs. Smartt. They have 
three daughters, Mary, a seventh grade stu- 
dent, Janet, recent graduate of the University 
of Tennessee who is now a copy girl for the 
Washington Post, and Joanne, who is doing 
graduate work at Columbia University. 

Evins once had gubernatorial ambitions. 
However, he says that is all over now. 

“My boyhood ambition was to be Governor 
of Tennessee but your ambitions change,” he 
gays. I'm content where I am.” 
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Mexican Housing Needs, Constitutional 
Rights and International Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the best ways we can help the Latin 
American peoples is in the field of hous- 
ing. A good example is Mexico where 
there is an urgent need for housing. An 
article on this subject was published 
recently in the Mexico City Daily Bulle- 
tin by Mr. Fred A. Orleans, who is a 
prominent international lawyer and 
expert on U.S.-Mexican affairs. He lived 
in Mexico for many years and is a mem- 
ber of the Mexican Academy of Inter- 
national Law, as well as of the American 
Society of International Law, Inter- 
American Bar Association, International 
and Comparative Law Section of the 
American Bar Association, and other 
legal groups. 

I am pleased to insert into the Recorp 
his article on Mexican housing needs, 
as well as two articles dealing with con- 
stitutional rights and international 
policy of Mexico. They are as follows: 

Mexico NEEDS HOUSING 
(By Fred A. Orleans) 

In “A Latin American (Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, June 5, 1962), I touched 
upon the need for housing in Latin Amer- 
ica and made brief reference to the needs 
of Mexico. In “Latin America Needs Hous- 
ing” (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Sept. 17, 
1962), I covered the subject of the housing 
needs of Latin America in greater detail, 
but limited space only permitted brief men- 
tion of Mexico. 

The extremely rapid population growth 
in Mexico during recent years has con- 
tributed toward the creation of a very criti- 
cal housing problem. From 1951 to 1960 
the population of Mexico Clty itself rose 
68 percent to approximately 5 million in- 
habitants. As significant as this popula- 
tion increase might be, it was even far less 
than in 54 other urban areas in Mexico where 
the population during the same period of 
time increased approximately 78 percent. 

Present urban population of Mexico is 
almost triple that existing in 1930, where- 
as, rural population has increased by only 
66 percent. In other words, urban popula- 
tion has grown from 33 to 44 percent of 
the total for the nation. 

The tremendous population explosion in 
cities can be attributed mainly to the rela- 
tively great progress made in social and eco- 
nomic development including the substan- 
tial expansion of employment opportunities 
in urban areas. 

It has been estimated by the Bank of 
Mexico that in 1960, approximately 84 per- 
cent of families in Mexico lived in only 
one or two rooms each. According to the 
1950 census less than 20 percent of the 
housing units in Mexico had walls of ade- 
quate materials, while over 80 percent of 
the housing units were of below stand- 
and construction. To bring the serious- 
ness of this critical housing situation into 

focus, it should be pointed out that 
almost half of the houses covered by the 
above-indicated census had walls of adobe 
or mud. 
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Very conservative estimates would indi- 
cate the need of well over 1 million new 
housing units and a thorough recondition- 
ing or reconstruction of at least another 
million units. Just to keep up with the 
requirements of population growth, Mex- 
ico must construct at least 200,000 hous- 
ing units per year, with approximately 140,- 
000 of same in urban areas. Insofar as pub- 
lic and private construction has been at 
the rate of 30,000 to 50,000 units a year, the 
urban housing gap alone is growing by ap- 
proximately 100,000 housing units annually. 

This annual deficit will result in a con- 
tinuous increase in the existing deficit, re- 
sulting from the more than 2 million homes 
which have to be bullt or rebuilt to meet 
present needs. 

It should be of some interest to note what 
has been done or is being done to alleviate 
the urgent need for more homes in Mexico. 
In line with this need, over 30 years ago the 
Mexican Government, in a move to attempt 
to assist in financing private housing, espe- 
cially in urban areas, authorized the estab- 
lishment of mortgage banks, which gather 
savings and channel them toward the financ- 
ing of construction. 

In 1946, through modification of the exist- 
ing law, the creation of private banks spe- 
cializing in housing was encouraged. More 
recently, a law was enacted authorizing in- 
dividual apartment ownership in apartment 
buildings. To date the private housing in- 
dustry has shown a preference for construc- 
tion of commercial buildings and luxury 
apartments rather than low cost houses. 

Accordingly, luxury apartments have 
tended to saturate the market in cities as 
Mexico City, while the overall housing prob- 
lem resulting from the acute shortage of low 
cost dwellings tends to grow more critical 
with the passage of time. 

With reference to public housing, the Gov- 
ernment has attempted to meet the housing 
needs of the lowest income groups and pro- 
vide housing for families of limited resources 
through various official organizations in 
which there is state participation. 

These include the Instituto de Seguridad 
y Servicios Sociales de los Trabajadores del 
Estado, which is responsible for the pension 
funds for Government workers, and bas in- 
vested a substantial amount in housing espe- 
cially for civil servants. 

The Mexican Social Security Institute, 
which is in charge of the social security pro- 
gram, has channeled some of its funds into 
housing for workers. 

The National Housing Institute (Instituto 
Nacional de la Vivienda) was created in 1954 
to coordinate the efforts of public agencies, 
municipalities and private institutions in 
the construction of low and middle income 
housing. 

It obtains funds from the Federal Gov- 
ernment budget and the National Urban 
Mortgage and Public Works Bank (Banco 
Nacional Hipotecairo Urbano y de Obras 
Públicas) as well as from bonds which cer- 
tain financial institutions are required to 
purchase in specific amounts. 

This bank financed the construction of al- 
most 12,000 houses from 1933 to 1958, and as 
indicated, it has also participated actively 
with the other official institutions in financ- 
ing their housing programs. 

The Government of Mexico fully recognizes 
the urgent priority of the housing problem 
and plans to Increase its financial contribu- 
tion. In the past 3 years, only approxi- 
mately 3 percent of total Federal expendi- 
tures were directed toward housing. The 
Government reports that it is necessary to 
intensify the programs now in existence and 
that official construction programs are ex- 
pected to include about 12,000 units per year 
by 1964 which will be a vast increase over 
past official construction programs. 
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CONCLUSION 


Private mortgage institutions were recent- 
ly required to give preference to construction 
of medium and low-cost housing, with the 
purpose of benefiting families of modest re- 
sources. In addition, limits have been placed 
on the use of resources by these mortgage 
institutions to finance commercial buildings 
and luxury residences. 

The Mexican Government petroleum agen- 
cy (Petróleos Mexicanos) has developed a 
plan by which its employees will be able to 
obtain home construction loans, and over 
30,000 plantworkers employed by the petro- 
leum industry throughout Mexico will be 
eligible for participation in this program. In 
addition, the Secretary of Defense spent close 
to $314 million in the last 3 years for con- 
struction of housing for military personnel 
and the National Urban Mortgage Bank has 
established a credit of $8 million to construct 
approximately 1,000 homes for army per- 
sonnel. 

The Mexican Social Security Institute has 
also greatly its activities in the 
housing field. In 1959 and 1960, it con- 
structed the independence project with 2,500 
housing units, a nursery, 2 kindergartens, 
2 primary schools, and other services at a 
cost of approximately $12 million. 


One of the most important construction 


projects recently undertaken in Mexico City 
is the Nonoalco-Tlaltelolco urban complex 
which has been constructed in cooperation 
with the State Worker Institute and private 
business and which will provide 15,000 apart- 
ment dwellings. The National Housing In- 
stitute also is prepared to expand its urban 
housing into a broader fleld of activity in 
rural regions, for which it has adopted, di- 
rected mutual-aid in which farmworkers will 
supply the labor. 

The Mexican Congress, the later part of 
1962, passed important legislation covering 
reforms of the general law of credit insti- 
tutions and auxiliary which 
among other things, made provisions which 
should be beneficial to the field of low cost 
house construction. 

Savings institutions, savings banks, and 
those granting loans for housing, and invest- 
ment banks with savings and loan depart- 
ments, were authorized to grant mortgage 
loans for low cost housing for up to 80 per- 
cent of the value of the security or more if 
there is additional security. 

These institutions are also authorized to 
receive deposits in special savings accounts 
by persons wishing to obtain a mortgage 
loan, and to secure the support of other 
organizations in order to increase their re- 
sources for operations of this type. 

All these measures are designed to channel 
a greater amount of savings for the construc- 
tion and acquisition of ‘housing by those 
sectors of the population which lack adequate 
credits for such operations. 

It has often been stated that the stanch- 
est defender of private property and the man 
who can always be depended upon to oppose 
communism, is the man who owns his own 
home. He who is most susctptible to Com- 
munist propoganda is the man who cannot 
provide proper shelter for his family. The 
urgent need for low cost housing must be 
given No. 1 priority to remove both a source 
of fermentation for the Communists as well 
as n gross affront to human decency. 


Ler’s Know Morg Asour Mexico 
PART I—CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL 
(By Fred A. Orleans) 

In Mexico the guarantee of the rights of 
the individual as provided for in the con- 
stitution of the nation consists of limitations 
on the power of the state by specific direc- 
tives which insure due respect by the state 
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for individual liberties, Every inhabitant of 
Mexico whether native or foreign is entitled 
to the following guarantees: 

1. Personal liberty. Slavery is prohibited 
in Mexico, 

2. Freedom of speech, except when it at- 
tacks morals or rights of third persons, leads 
to a crime, or disturbs the peace. Freedom 
to write and publish material on any subject 
is inviolable. 

3. The right of petition, which must be 
respected by all state agencies. As far as po- 
litical matters are concerned, this right is 
reserved to Mexican citizens. Every appeal is 
entitled to a decision by the authority to 
whom it was directed, and the authority is 
fully obligated to notify the petitioner of 
such decision promptly. 

4. Freedom of association and assembly. 
Any peaceful association or assembly which is 
being conducted for a lawful purpose cannot 
be arbitrarily restrained, and any respectful 
gathering or assembly which formulates peti- 
tions or protests against acts by a given au- 
thority are considered as being legal. 

5. Freedom to possess arms for self-defense, 
with the exception of those prohibited by law, 
or typically military weapons. 

6. Free transit in the Republic or residence 
therein. This right extends to foreigners as 
well as Mexicans. Mexico does not require a 
security card, passport, safe conduct, or other 
similar requirement, with the exception of 
instances involving criminal, civil or admin- 
istrative responsibility, 

7. Personal safety, consisting in the pro- 
hibition of trial by private laws or specially 
formed courts to decide on individual cases, 
as well as complete lack of any prejudicial 
retroactive laws. Nobody may be deprived 
of life, liberty or property without due process 
of law. 

In principle, the only penalties that can 
be imposed in criminal proceedings are those 
specifically provided for through cor- 
responding legislation. Excessive fines may 
not be imposed nor cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment infilcted. 

Only when a warrant is issued by appro- 
priate authorities may a search be con- 
ducted, or control exercised over, an indi- 
vidual’s home or property. 

8. Religious liberty. 

9. Inviolability of the home and the mails. 

10. The freedom to own property is guar- 
anteed, and no one may be deprived of the 
proceeds of his labor except by judicial deci- 
sion. The penalty of confiscation is pro- 
hibited. 

11. Freedom to work consists in the fact 
that no one may be obliged to render per- 
sonal services without just compensation 
and under his full consent. Public services 
are obligatory only when so provided by law. 
Agreements that arbitrarily regulate human 
liberties are inadmissable. 

General working conditions for the labor- 
ing class are basically established in Article 
123: maximum 8-hour day, the particular 
situation of women and minors, wages, days 
of rest, etc. 

12. Freedom for commerce and industry. 
The exercise of this liberty can be limited 
only by court order or administrative resolu- 
tion. 

The foregoing individual public rights are 
guaranteed by the amparo, a legal injunc- 
tion which provides extensive protection 
from the state for human rights as life, 
liberty, etc., with provision for due repara- 
tion of whateyer right may have been vio- 
lated, 

A traditional Mexican institution having 
original characteristics, the amparo is more 
extensive in scope than a writ of habeas 
corpus and other similar legal courses of 
action. Amparo is applied by the Federal 
courts of Mexico and considered to be such 
an excellent form of legal action that it 
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was incorporated in Article 8 of the United 
Nations Organization. 
PART TI—INTERNATIONAL POLICY 


Although Mexico attained its independ- 
ence from Spain over 150 years ago, it is 
actually during the last 50 years that the 
nation has developed an international doc- 
trine which truly reflects the deep aspira- 
tions of the Mexican people. 

Among the principles which Mexico has 
stood for over a period of many years, are 
the following: 

1. Recognition of the free self-determina- 
tion of peoples and inviolable respect for 
their sovereignty and political independence. 

2. Repudiation of any form of external 
hegemony. 

3. Preeminence of the country's political 
Constitution over any other internal or in- 
ternational statutes. 

4, Acknowledgment of non-intervention 
and the principle of judicial equality of 
states as the basis for international har- 
mony. 

5. Respect for the humanitarian right of 
asylum. 

6. Adherence to the cause of peace and 
peaceful coexistence among peoples. 

7. Strict compliance with the U.N. Charter 
and with the principles of continental soli- 
darity and cooperation as accepted within 
the Inter-American system. 

8. Use of arbitration in settling interna- 
tional conflicts. 

9. Recognition of the usefulness of inter- 
national economic and technical coopera- 
tion on a worldwide or regional scale, as 
long as the foregoing principles are observed. 

10. Equity in economic and commercial 
relations. 

11. The need to expend individual and 
joint effort in reducing the profound inequal- 
ities existing between standards of living 
in underdeveloped countries and nations 
that are more advanced economically. 

Since the end of 1958 foreign policy of 
Mexico has been set forth in pronounce- 
ments by President Lopez Mateos as 
follows: 

“Mexico upholds and will continue to 
uphold its own doctrine” with respect to 
international relations. We are striving to 
insure concord, cooperation, a just peace, 
nonintervention and reciprocal respect 
among nations. 

“Mexico will assume a fair share of re- 
sponsibility in the task of building a world 
in which peace, based on the highest moral 
values, will permit international cooperation 
to bring forth better fruit. 

“Our international behavior will conform 
* * * to two fundamental rules: to accept 
nothing that will endanger our sovereignty, 
and to cooperate unfailingly in any effort 
that might serve effectively to increase har- 
mony among the nations of the world or 
improve man’s living conditions. 

“We Mexicans do not advocate, nor have 
we ever done so, the application to other 
countries, wherever they may be, of standards 
we have established in our own. 

“The existence of a strong and united 
Latin America capable of eliminating all un- 
due causes of internal friction by under- 
taking remedial social action, and above all, 
willing to combine resources and efforts in 
raising the standards of living of its peo- 
ples; the existence of such a Latin America, 
freed from poverty, health hazards and ig- 
norance, has become a need whose satisfac- 
tion is demanded by the entire continent. 

“One of the cardinal points of my govern- 
ment's international policy is the strength- 
ening of the ties that bind us to the other 
peoples of Latin America. We have certain 
affinities with them which derive from his- 
tory as well as geography, plus an awareness 
of the common problems inherent in our 
economic and spiritual development. 
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“Economic cooperation is the sign of our 
times. Faced with the example of other 
continents which are in the process of form- 
ing vast economic units, our peoples cannot 
remain in a state of isolation from each oth- 
er. In a few short years the majority of our 
countries, despite their geographic extension, 
may turn out to be excessively small eco- 
nomic units incapable of full development or 
providing their inhabitants with the stand- 
ards of living to which they aspire. 

“Our way of life, and the political institu- 
tions which are an expression of it, repre- 
sent a philosophy founded on the supreme 
value of the human being. Americanism in 
humanism, We do not conceive of man as 
an abstraction or just another piece in the 
machinery of history. To us, man is a con- 
crete reality, a being of flesh and blood who 
has a right to happiness on earth, to work, 
to eat, and to enjoy the dignity of human 
liberty. To strengthen our democracies, cre- 
ate abundance where poverty now holds 
sway; to improve social justice where in- 
equality, oppression, ignorance and misery 
now prevail, will not only mean building a 
better America: the struggle will also be on 
behalf of the greatness of man.” 


Closeup of the Peace Corps 1 Year Later 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1963 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, every 
American can justly be proud of the 
productive, unselfish service being pro- 
vided to the peoples of some 45 countries 
around the world by our U.S. Peace 
Corps volunteers. These 4,000 Ameri- 
can volunteers—young and old alike— 
now serving abroad in every continent 
except Europe are establishing an un- 
precedented, exemplary record of serv- 
ice to their fellowmen in the underde- 
veloped and less-developed nations of 
the world. In fact, Mr. Speaker, what 
these Americans are doing for the peo- 
ples of other countries is unprecedented 
in the history of the world, and they de- 
serve God's speed and a hearty salute 
from all of us. 

It was just 2 years ago when Presi- 
dent Kennedy started the Peace Corps 
as a pilot project, and it was a short 
year and a half ago, when the President 
signed into law the legislation establish- 
ing the Corps. Many of us were skep- 
tical about the effectiveness and success 
of such a challenging enterprise, but 
these volunteers have proved themsel- 
ves and the worthiness of their endeavor 
not only to our own citizens but also to 
the peoples of the countries with whom 
they are working. 

Today there are more than 4,000 
Americans overseas in this service, and 
more than 1,000 volunteers in training 
for assignment abroad; by the end of this 
year, the Peace Corps hopes to have a 
total of about 9,000 volunteers in train- 
ing and in service abroad. At this time, 
Mr. Speaker, there are more than 1,500 
Americans serving in Africa; over 1,700 
in Latin America; more than 1,200 in the 
Far East, and close to 600 in the Near 
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East and southeast Asia. Their ages 
range from the youngest at 18, to 
the eldest at 76—the latter being a civil 
engineer in Pakistan. And these num- 
bers do not reveal the great response 
from Americans to serve in the Peace 
Corps—the much larger number who 
have applied, but for one reason or an- 
other have not been able to join. 

Furthermore, the early reluctance of 
some nations to accept Peace Corps vol- 
unteers, to allow them to come into their 
lands and work with their people, has 
been reversed to a tremendous degree; 
now there are more requests from more 
countries for corpsmen to initiate pro- 
grams for the benefit of their peoples 
than can be filled at this time. This 
fact should be most heartening to all 
Americans, and is certainly a tribute to 
the foresight and vision of President 
Kennedy, and to the dedication and hard 
work of Sargent Shriver, the members of 
his staff here in Washington and to all 
the Peace Corps volunteers at home and 
abroad. 

What programs are those dedicated 
volunteers providing for some 45 nations 
around the world? What projects are 
they engaged in with the support and 
help of the peoples themselves? The 
primary program is education, in which 
teachers are offering instruction in a 
great variety of subjects, including 
everything from teaching English and 
other humanities, to instructing in mod- 
ern agricultural techniques and the use 
of modern farm equipment. Other pro- 
grams of great importance are public 
works projects of all kinds; agriculture 
and agricultural extension work; public 
health and sanitation, and general com- 
munity development, both urban and 
rural. 

One of the finest aspects of this serv- 
ice, Mr. Speaker, is that it operates on 
the basis of a joint enterprise — that is, 
the people themselves are encouraged 
and stimulated to self-help, to work with 
the Peace Corps volunteers on various 
projects for the betterment of their own 
lives and communities. This very im- 
portant self-help aspect is repaying 
many times over the American tax- 
payers whose dollars are supporting the 
program throughout the world. In fact, 
the Peace Corps is a form of foreign aid 
which most assuredly is paying dividends 
in excess of the outlay, and every Amer- 
ican can be proud of his part in this 
most worthy endeavor. 

For the benefit of my colleagues in the 
Congress, I would like to call their atten- 
tion to a very fine article by David B. 
Richardson of the staff of U.S. News & 
World Report, which was published last 
December 10, 1962, in that noted maga- 
zine, and which outlines the success of 
two Peace Corps volunteers after 1 year’s 
work on various projects in the rural, 
distressed village of Zipacon, high in the 
Andes in Colombia, South America. 

The achievements of Dennis Grubb of 
Westport, Conn., and his teammate, Carl 
Stephens of Lexington, Ky., against very 
tough obstacles is living proof of the 
dedication of these volunteers, of the suc- 
cess of their efforts, and of the vitality 
of the Peace Corps. 
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With these thoughts in mind, Mr. 
Speaker, I commend the article to every 
Member of the House and to every Sena- 
tor as a prime example of the faith we 
all should have in the future of America 
and of our democratic way of life against 
the onslaught of communism or any 
other tyrannical form of government. 
These two corpsmen are splendid ex- 
amples of the determination and the 
strength of young Americans to preserve 
democracy in these United States and to 
spread its light around the world. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert this article 
from the U.S. News & World Report into 
the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

CLOSEUP OF THE CorPs—l Year LATER 


Zrpacon, Colombia. — Drive along the 
dusty, mountain road to this village of 3,500 
people and you get an idea of what the Peace 
Corps has meant to one community bypassed 
by progress for many years. 

Since late in 1961, two young Americans 
have been working here as part of the first 
contingent of Peace Corps volunteers sent to 
underdeveloped countries. 

Zipacon, nestled in a green valley 8,700 
feet high in the Andes, is only an hour's drive 
from Colombia’s modern capital of Bogota. 
But in terms of living conditions, it is ages 
distant. 

The people of Zipacon have no running 
water or sewage facilities. Only a few houses 
have electricity. Death from dysentery, 
tuberculosis or malnutrition is a constant 
threat. 

Shortly after the Peace Corps men moved 
in, one of them, Dennis Grubb, 21, of West- 
port, Conn., told a visiting staf! member of 
US. News & World Report: 

“I don't know how all this is going to turn 
out, but we sure are going to give it a big 
try. Frankly, I think we've got something 
good going here.” 

EVIDENCE OF PROGRESS 


That “som Mr. Grubb spoke of is 
now clearly visible to the returning visitor. 

Entering Zipacon, you see a cooperative 
food store, opened just recently. Farther 
down the road is the site of a low-cost hous- 
ing development. On the other side of town 
is a new, one-room schoolhouse of brick. 

Freshly cut roads wind out in three direc- 
tions to outlying parts of the village. Along 
one of these, the foundation is being laid 
for a small electric power plant. And, in 
the center of town, an old building is being 
converted into a community recreation 
center. 

These projects and a dozen others in the 
works probably constitute the biggest burst 
of civic improvement that Zipacon has ex- 
Pperienced in its 400 years of recorded 


history. 
HELPING ONESELF 


This is no crash porgram of U.S. ald. 
None of the projects has been financed by 
the Alliance for Progress, the program of 
economic assistance to Latin American 
countries. The changes in Zipacén spring 
from what is essentially a self-help opera- 
tion. 

Several organizations, public and private, 
&re playing parts. So are dozens of villagers, 
working in thelr spare time without pay. 
But the spark and drive for these 
stem, in large part, from Mr. Grubb and his 
teammate, presently Carl Stephens, of Lex- 
ington, Ky. Theirs hasn’t always been an 
easy task. 


Most of the adults of Zipacon are farm- 
workers who earn about 50 cents a day labor- 
ing in nearby fields. Until recently, they 
were accustomed to expect all benefits to 
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flow from the top down—from the central 
government, the big landowners or the 
church. 

Like their forefathers, they waited for im- 
provements to come from these traditional 
sources rather than organizing to get things 
done themselves. Down through the years, 
as a result, improvements came slowly in 
Zipacén—when at all. 

At the start, many villagers saw the Peace 
Corps as a sort of philanthropic agency from 
which new benefits—including lots of cash— 
would flow. Some still think that way. 
despite contrary evidence. Others have an- 
swered calis for volunteers on various proj- 
ects, have worked or watched a while, then 
drifted away. Still others have refused to 
cooperate. 

MOMENT OF CRISIS 

At one point, last December, it even looked 
as if the Peace Corps might have to pull out 
of Zipacén by public demand. 

Trouble broke out when a newspaper in 
Bogotá printed an overly vivid account of the 
difficulties facing the two Americans in the 
rural community. A few irate citzens, 
claiming that the article pictured their vil- 
lage in a bad light, organized a strong pro- 
test that singled out the Peace Corps for 
blame. 

Dennis Grubb and his partner left town 
for a 2-week Christmas vacation, not know- 
ing whether they would be able to resume 
work here. But several of their new friends 
got busy and rallied the villagers to their 
support, The Peace men were wel- 
comed back with a community celebration in 
their honor. 

One measure of how far the civic do-it- 
yourself movement has gone since then is 
the number of villagers who show up each 
weekday morning for voluntary work de- 
tails. In recent months, the turnout has 
numbered almost 80 percent of the farm- 
workers in the district, working on their 
off days. 

STORY OF A SCHOOL 

The story of the building of the Santa 
Ana school shows how the Peace Corps 
works hand-in-hand with the local residents 
to push through improvements, 

People in the Rincén Santo district had 
been trying to get a school for some time 
before the Peace Corps moved in. They had 
an acre of land available, but no money to 
pay for construction. That left 40 chil- 
dren in the district without classroom or 
teacher. 

The Peace Corps men found the villagers 
willing to build the school themselves if 
they could get the materials. It was de- 
cided to put up a temporary structure that 
would qualify the district to get a teacher 
assigned by the state government. 

The Peace Corps brought in a simple, 
hand-operated machine for making building 
blocks. The machine was provided by 
CARE, the international welfare agency. 
Soon, the villagers were turning out blocks 
made of local materials. Volunteer work- 
ers got donations of other necessary build- 
ing materials. The school was finished in 
1 month, and a teacher arrived a few weeks 
later to start the first classes. 


NEEDED: A ROAD 


Next, Corpsman Grubb and a village 
leader approached a business firm in 
Bogotá that had established a plan to de- 
vote part of its profits to the construction 
of permanent rural schools. To be eligible 
for such aid the village had to provide a 
road to the school site. 

The Americans checked around and got 
the loan of a bulldozer from a Colombian 
Government agency. The community agreed 
to pay for fuel for the bulldozer and to 
put in culverts and fencing along the new 
road, Money for this was raised by hold- 
ing a bazaar. 
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Both men and women chipped in to help 
build the road. Mr, Grubb and his part- 
ner did the surveying and helped operate 
the bulldozer. They pitched In and shov- 
eled dirt when necessary. 

When the road was finished, the company 
in Bogotá donated $2,500 for the new school. 
In 9 weeks, with almost every able-bodied 
citizen of the district taking part, the red 
brick building was completed. 

Out of that project, the Peace Corps got 
more than a school built. It got the first 
civic-action committee in the area that is 
now entirely on its own. The Peace Corps 
is no longer needed to spur action or round 
up work details, And that was one of its 
major e 

“It's the future we are concerned about,” 
says Mr. Grubb. “That one school is nothing 
to what these people can do for themselves 
in years to come with confidence and com- 
munity spirit.” 

THE NEXT TARGET 


For the immediate future, the Peace Corps 
has various projects in the works in Zipacon. 


cal equipment. Another is the building of a 
second school. Also active are plans for 
more roads to link the village with nearby 
communities and make it a market center. 

In the meantime, the two Americans keep 
busy on a variety of other chores. Recently, 
they plastered the town with announcements 
of a free chest X-ray and vaccination pro- 


~ gram, provided by a Government medical 


team. The two also showed a movie that 


The people of Zipacén long since have ac- 
cepted the Peace Corps men.as fellow mem- 
bers of the community. Children hail them 
in the streets. They are star players on the 
basketball team of the local athletic club. 


village leaders asked 
Grubb to make the welcoming speech, 


FOR REDS: A QUESTION 


Even the Communists in Bogotá have been 
taking notice of the Peace Corps work in 
Zipacén and other vilages, Not long ago, 
two Communists appeared at a village func- 
tion and tried to stir up a protest against the 
United States. 

Let's talk about you Communists,” said 
Mr. Grubb. “Just what have you done to 
help the people of Zipacén?” The Reds had 
no answer. 

For the U.S. taxpayer, the cost of helping 
Zipacén to develop itself has been small. 
The two Americans each get Colombian 
money equivalent to about $122 a month. 
Another $75 a month is credited to their ac- 
counts back in the United States toward the 
day when they leave the Peace Corps. In 
their first year they received about $150 more 
for housing, furniture, and work clothing. 

In addition, CARE provided supplies 
worth $1,400—a mimeograph machine for 
public notices, medical and sports kits for 
schools, surveying equipment, books, and a 
horse. The Peace Corps team in Zipacén has 
no motor vehicle. 

In looking back on his first 12 months in 
Zipacon, Mr. Grubb is cautious about mak- 
ing any claims. He feels a sense of accom- 
plishment at having been able to adjust to 
different customs, different living conditions, 
and a different language. But he feels, too, 
that the job he started in Zipacén—helping 
other people to help themselyes—has barely 


begun. 

"There's a lot more work to be done here,” 
he says. “You can’t hope to succeed in this 
type of work in 1 year—maybe not even in 5 
years. But I believe we have made a start in 
the right direction.” 
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d Trim “Needs” to Means 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, pub- 
lic interest in the size of the proposed 
deficit continues to mount. It becomes 
very readily apparent that the answer 
to the debate is a conscientious effort 
on the part of the Congress to trim the 
budget. 

This point is well emphasized in an 
editorial of the Tuesday, March 5 issue 
of the Chicago Tribune, which I ask leave 
to insert into the Record at this point. 

TRIM “NEEDS” To MEANS 

If you don’t have shoes you obviously need 
If you have one pair you need an- 
other, because two pairs worn alternately 
wear longer than two consecutive pairs. If 
you have two pairs, you need another, for 
, Still better wear, and the 


such as handouts to distressed areas, it gets 
corresponding support. If it pleases only a 
small group, such as a research grant to im- 
prove the breed of silkworms, logrolling is 
required; legislators pass each other’s vote 
bait. 

The Washington staff of the Knight news- 
papers made a comparative page-by-page 
study of the budget—the size of a mail-order 
catalog—for the third time in 7 years. Their 
report left no doubt of the emptre-bullding 
motives behind the mushrooming of bureaus 
and projects. 

As Edwin A. Lahey expressed it, a hun- 
dred thousand rolls into a million, a million 
rolls into a billion, and a Dillion into $99 
billion.” Somebody gets the idea that it 
would be good to promote civillan Interest 
in marksmanship, and a cash subsidy is 
voted to buy ammunition. In 1964 this 
item will be $1,600,000. This, of course, is 
one of the smallest items, but it illustrates 
the psychological basis for many of the 
projects: “As long as we are wasting billions 
elsewhere, we can surely spare a few millions 
for this worthy program.” 

The budget abounds with startling contra- 
dictions. Subsidies to support the price of 
farm crops produced in excess of demand 
will cost $4.4 billion, while other large sums 
will be spent to find ways to raise farm 
output. 

It may be granted that some benefit flows 
from every one of thése projects. Somebody 
gets the money. But here we go back to the 
“need” for more shoes. There would surely 
be some advantage in having them. But 
lacking the price, only a nitwit would con- 
clude that the advantages of 2 dozen shoes 
were greater than the disadvantages of debt 
incurred to buy them. 

There is a strange and often-disproved 
theory that, by spending for all these pur- 
poses $12 billion more than the $87 billion 
the Government will take in, some magic 
takes place that transforms debt into pros- 
perity. What actually happens is that the 
deficit Is paid by cheapening the money. 

This process is famillar to any man who, 
20 years ago, bought Insurance designed to 
give his widow $200 or so a month. He paid 
hard dollars, but the dollars his widow gets 
won't go very far. 


— 
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If everyone able to see the connection 
between profiilgate spending and the rising 
cost of living were to complain to his Con- 
gressman, the budget would be cut substan- 
tially. Necessary expenditures for defense 
and other purposes are great enough, without 
stripping the taxpayers to spend for spend- 
ing’s sake. 

The politicians, of course, think the most 
votes are to be had by the course followed 
in the present budget. It has yet to be 
proved that they are wrong. 


Rev. Peter S. Rush 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Reverend Peter S. Rush, pastor of St. 
Joseph's Church, Jersey City, N.J., who 
entered upon a brilliant military career 
when he accepted appointment as a 
chaplain in the New Jersey National 
Guard in 1940, was recently appointed 
a brigadier general, New Jersey Army 
National Guard. On that occasion he 
was honored by a military review which 
was attended by a large group of his 
friends. 

Following service in World War I. 
Chaplain Rush remained on active duty 
and saw further service with combat 
forces in Korea. 

The report of the review tendered 
Chaplain Rush as it appeared in the Jer- 
sey Journal follows: 

Hupson “LITTLE CHAPLAIN” Now BRIGADIER 
GENERAL 


A man who had been “just a little chap- 
lain in the Army” during World War II, 
yesterday became the first brigadier general 
in the Chaplain Corps of the New Jersey 
Army National Guard. 

The Reverend Peter S. Rush, pastor of St. 
Joseph's Roman Catholic Church, Jersey 
City, received his commission as a general 
following a review of troops held in his 
honor at the Jersey City Armory, headquar- 
ters of the 2d Brigade, 50th Armored 
Division, New Jersey Army National Guard. 

Participating in the review at 3 p.m. were 
the men of the 1st Battalion, 113th Infantry, 
the 2d Battalion, 112th Infantry, and the 
50th Armored Division Band. 

Some 1,500 spectators watched the color- 
ful ceremonies and applauded the smart- 
looking and well-drilled troops. Among the 
guests of honor were Bishop Martin Stanton, 
the Sisters of Joseph's Convent, many State 
and city officials and Irish Constable Patrick 
J. Kenny. 

Top brass in the reviewing party included 
Ma}. Gen. James F. Cantwell, chief of staff 
of the New Jersey Department of Defense, 
who presented the commission In behalf of 
Gov. Richard J. Hughes; Lt. Col. Philipp W. 
Kunz, local commander, and Lt. Col. Alfred 
A. De Matteo. 

Also among the spectators was St. Joseph's 
Girl Scout Troops 29 and 36, led by Dorothy 
and Mary Holt of 71 Warner Avenue. 

Father Rush, wearer of the Legion of 
Merit, Bronze Star, Army Commendation 
Medal with oak leaf clusters, served with 
distinction in the 44th Division, Tist Divi- 
sion and on the staffs of Gen. Mark Clark 
and Gen. Lucius Clay in World War Il. He 
also served in Korea, taking part in eight 
major campaigns. 
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Part 13: Let’s Keep the Record Straight— 
A Selected Chronology of Castro and 
Cuba—January 14, 1963 to January 
23, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, today’s 
continuation of my chronology on Castro 
and Cuba involves a rehash of Fidel 
Castro’s five point program—which he 
had announced on October 23, 1962, as 
being the only basis on which the Cuban 
and U.S. crisis could be solved. 

These five points were: 

First. End of economic blockade and 
all measures of commercial and eco- 
nomic pressure exercised against Cuba 
by the United States. 

Second. End of all subversive activi- 
ties, dropping and landing of arms and 
explosives by air and sea, organization of 
mercenary invasions, infiltration of spies 
and saboteurs, “all of which actions are 
organized in the territory of the United 
States and certain accomplice countries.” 

Third. End of pirate attacks carried 
out from bases in the United States and 
Puerto Rico. 

Fourth. End of all violations of air 
and naval space by U.S. planes and ships. 

Fifth. U.S. withdrawal from the naval 
base of Guantanamo and return of this 
territory to Cuba. 

That these five points had suddenly 
assumed importance to not only Castro 
but also to the U.S.S.R, and Red China 
was proved by their quick expression of 
support for the statements—which they 
ignored at the time the crisis was at feve 
pitch. £ 

Castro, emboldened now by Kremlin 
support for his five points—publicly 
called for all Latin American revolu- 
tionaries to rise up against imperialism 
while denouncing the United States as 
“the most aggressive nation in the 
world.” 

His words stating that “a war was 
avoided, but the peace was not won,” 
were strikingly similar to many uttered 
by American citizens, including those in 
the political field—proving that at least 
there was agreement between Castro and 
the United States on one issue, 

The only ones who appeared com- 
pletely happy and satisfied with the ar- 
rangements were the Soviets—because 
as Khrushchev so obligingly had pointed 
out—the Communist regime was firmly 
fixed on the island of Cuba—and in ex- 
change for only 40 or so missiles, a few 
planes, a few Soviet troops. 

Castro designated our Alliance for 
Progress foreign aid program for Latin 
America as reactionary and antiquated— 
declaring it would not “prosper because 
it is a policy of exploitation.” This was 
a clear indication of the Communist line 
to be preached in South America regard- 
ing our efforts to aid them—but many 
North Americans—while agreeing on the 
term exploitation“ —felt they were the 
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ones being exploited—not the Latin 
Americans. 

Diplomatic immunity had its day in 
court—when one of our Federal judges 
withdrew same from a Cuban United 
Nations attaché—ordering him to stand 
trial with two other defendants for con- 
spiracy and failure to register as for- 
eign agents. Since our U.S. Communist 
Party had also been ordered some time 
back to register—this seemed only just 
to many Americans—although Commu- 
nists of all nations felt it was rank dis- 
crimination and entirely unjustified. 

Once again Khrushchev effectively 
stopped any tendency on the part of 
U.S. citizens toward complacency, by 
pointing out his principle of coexist- 
ence—which had been violently criticized 
by Red Chinese—had in the past 
given the Communists time to build 
strength and was essential for future vic- 
tories. He again termed ours an ulti- 
mate defeat” because Cuba still re- 
mained a Communist nation. About 
this time all the Communist nations of 
the Western World jumped on Khru- 
shchev's bandwagon—calling for unity 
and a ceasing of “washing their dirty 
linen” in public. The Red Chinese also 
declared the Cuban people, with the 
sympathy and support of peoples of labor 
in America and the world“ had won the 
victory of Cuba’s independence, her 
sovereignty, and fruits of her revolution. 
This of course did not leave our Ameri- 
can laboring people with a good taste in 
their mouth. 

Khruschev indulged in his favorite 
pastime of “rocket rattling,” declaring 
that as many as 120 Russian missiles 
were now ready to be launched at the 
United States in case of war, and claim- 
ing that while 40 rockets had been with- 
drawn from Cuba, 80 or probably even 
120 had been set up in other “better 
places than Cuba,” although he failed to 
name the places. 

So while the Communists castigated 
their party members for lack of unity 
and irresponsible attacks on their policy, 
our own political parties in this country 
were suffering the same throes because 
of disagreement not only as to the proper 
policy but the degree of information to 
which the American public was entitled 
on the Cuban issue. This of course was 
not an issue in the Communists’ quar- 
Tels because their citizens are not guar- 
anteed the privilege of freedom of the 
press or information. 

Senator FULBRIGHT renounced the con- 
stitutional right of the Congress to assist 
in foreign policy decisions by his state- 
ment that they—the Congress—inter- 
fered with the effectiveness of the Presi- 
dent’s leadership thus becoming at one 
and the same time a most unpopular man 
with many of his colleagues and a goodly 
Segment of the American public. He 
pointed out that during -the October 
Cuban crisis the leaders of Congress 
were informed, but not consulted, and 
deemed this to be quite proper. How- 
ever, many felt that he failed by not 
adding that the President did receive 
counsel and advice—although not by 
congressional leaders—but instead by a 
group called the EX COMM—made up 
of some National Security Council mem- 
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bers with a few personal additions of his 
own. 

At long last some of the questions 
previously raised about Adali Steven- 
son's part in deliberations of the Secu- 
rity Council during the Cuban crisis were 
again brought up, and by one of the same 
writers who originally had brought this 
to the attention of the public—Stewart 
Alsop. However, in this instance he had 
the guarantee of an approved summary 
by Clayton Fritchey, Stevenson's official 
spokesman at the United Nations. 

Robert Kennedy, the Attorney General 
and President's brother, committed what 
some termed his worst faux pas of a 
series, by allowing himself to be inter- 
viewed by the Miami Herald—as well as 
the U.S. News & World Report—and 
bringing up the subject once more of the 
fateful Bay of Pigs invasion. Reiterat- 
ing that President Kennedy had taken 
full responsibility for failure of the inva- 
sion plans, he stated that the President 
not only had approved the plan, but it 
had been fully cleared by the CIA and 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and air cover had 
never been promised. Whereupon Sena- 
tor GoLpwater contradicted the Attorney 
General, stating he had been given a 
definite impression by the President, 
during a personal interview, that air 
cover had been a part of the original in- 
vasion plans, and charged Bobby Ken- 
nedy with not only “rewriting of history” 
but attempting “news management.” 

This resulted in a rash of public state- 
ments by various political leaders call- 
ing for complete investigations—and as 
full disclosure of the facts as possible 
consistent with our national security— 
to the American public. 

Senator FULBRIGHT once again accused 
the Republicans of partisanship! but 
for his trouble was reminded by several 
newspaper columnists that he had not 
been heard calling for a “nonpartisan” 
approach during either the 1960 presi- 
dential campaign—or during President 
Eisenhower's administration, 

Senator Russet promised an investi- 
gation into the military and defense 
issues but not into the political issues. 
Senator Morse recommended a reading 
of the still-secret transcript of his sub- 
committee hearings on Latin American 
affairs before partisan speeches were 
made but the transcripts were described 
by Senator GOLDWATER as being “the 
most inconclusive testimony I have ever 
read.” 

And once again former President Ei- 

senhower was called upon to state 
whether or not his administration had 
conceived the ill-fated plan to invade 
Cuba at the Bay of Pigs—stated un- 
equivocally that it had not—but rather 
had contemplated a ‘guerrilla type of 
action.” And this seemed to close the 
chapter as far as the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration’s part in the fiasco was 
concerned. 
But the curiosity of the American 
public still mounted—and it seemed in- 
evitable to all that something had to be 
done to clear up the controversy. 

On one hand, many public-spirited 
and sincere citizens indicated they felt 
perhaps this curiosity was being over- 
done. A quotation I recently found per- 
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haps describes their emotions to a certain 
degree: 

Curiosity is a kernel of the forbidden fruit, 
which still sticketh in the throat of a nat- 
ural man, sometimes to the danger of his 
choking —Fuller. 


However, on the other hand, equally 
public-spirited citizens and equally sin- 
cere took the position which might be 
described by this quotation: 

The gratification of curiosity rather frees 
us from uneasiness, than confers pleasure, 
We are more pained by ignorance, than de- 
lighted by instruction. Curiosity is the 
thirst of the soul.—Johnson. 


But the American public—not bother- 
ing with semantics—seemed rather to 
feel that asking for official reports giy- 
ing the whole truth—as long as it did- 
not involve giving away valuable na- 
tional security information to Commu- 
nist countries—was only a rightful part 
of their constitutional guarantees of 
freedom of the press and freedom of 
speech under a Republican form of Gov- 
ernment, 

Part 13 of my chronology on Castro 
and Cuba follows: 


Part 13. SELECTED CHRONOLOGY ON CASTRO 
AND CUBA 

January 14, 1963: Soviet Deputy Foreign 
Minister Vassily V. Kuznetsov came to 
Havana last night and gave Fidel Castro 
fresh assurances that the Kremlin backs 
the five points raised by the Cuban Prime 
Minister at the height of the Caribbean 
crisis. 

The points include demands that the 
United States give up its Guantanamo Naval 
base, lift trade restrictions imposed against 
Cuba, and give a no-invasion pledge. 
January 15, 1963: Prime Minister Fidel 
Castro called today for the Communist world 
to heal its rifts and for revolutionaries of 
the Western Hemisphere to rise up in violent 
upheaval against imperialism. 

In a fiery televised speech that began last 
night and lasted several hours, Castro sound- 
ed his most aggressive demand yet for revo- 
lution in Latin America. 

Castro’s speech contained the customary 
denunciations of President Kennedy and the 
United States, which he described as the 
most aggressive Nation in the world. 

“For us, the Caribbean crisis has not been 
resolved,” he said. “A war was avoided but 
the peace was not won. 

“We don't believe in Kennedy's words.“ he 
said. “But Kennedy has given no pledge 
(against invasion) and if he did give it he 
has already withdrawn it. 

“The imperialists are shipping arms, sab- 
oteurs and agents into Cuba, organizing 
bands of pirates and retaining a piece of 
our territory (the U.S. Naval Base at Guan- 
tanamo) that points at the heart of our na- 
tion.” 

Castro also attacked the U.S, sponsored 
Alliance for Progress as reactionary and an- 
tiquated. 

“It will not prosper because it is a policy 
of exploitation,” he said. 

January 15, 1963: A Federal judge today 
denied diplomatic immunity to a Cuban 
United Nations attaché accused of sabotage 
conspiracy and threw doubt on immunity for 
staff members of any foreign U.N. missions 
and even for ambassadors to the U.N. 

In a lengthy and perhaps precedent-setting 
decision, Judge Edward Weinfeld refused to 
grant Roberto Santiesteban a habeas corpus 
writ on the basis of diplomatic immunity. 
He ordered the Cuban to stand trial with 
two other defendants for conspiracy and 
failure to register as foreign agents. 
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January 15, 1963: Soviet Premier Nikita 8. 
Khrushchev called for a truce today in the 
Sino-Soviet conflict. 

His call for a halt in the increasingly bit- 
ter and vocal dispute between Moscow and 
Peiping over the Soviet Union's peaceful 
coexistence policy caught the free world and 
porbably also the Communist world off bal- 
ance. 

In defending his principle of coexistence, 
Khrushchev said that in the past it had given 
the Communists time to build strength and 
was essential for future victories. 

This, he claimed, was the basis of his 
Cuban tactics. While admitting that some 
critics had called removal of the rockets 
from Cuba “defeat,” he claimed he had only 
been “flexible,” and that President Kennedy 
suffered ultimate defeat because Cuba re- 
mained a Communist nation. 

January 16. 1963: With Poland's Wladyslaw 
Gomulka setting the stage, Communist 
Parties of the Western world started jumping 
aboard Nikita S. Khrushchev’s Sino-Soviet 
truce bandwagon today. 

In a 25-minute speech to the East German 
Communist Party’s Sixth Congress, Gomulka 
said that dirty linen should not be washed 
in public but should be cleansed patiently 
and quietly in “internal discussions.” 

“The public polemics which are damaging 
the cause of international unity of the Com- 
munist movement and the irresponsible at- 
tacks on the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union by the leaders of some Communist 
Parties increased during the crisis in the 
Caribbean (Cuba). 

“The leadership of these parties did not 
want to understand that the crisis was solved 
favorably for Cuba and the cause of world 
socialism, through the policy pursued by the 
Soviet Union.” 

January 16, 1963: Cuban delegate Armando 
Hart-Davalos made an impassioned plea at 
the East German Party Congress for Com- 
munist unity. 3 

“We Cubans regard it as a vital obligation 
to defend Communist solidarity. With the 
help of serious critical analysis we should be 
able to prevent the present differences of 
opinion from reaching a crisis.” 

January 17, 1963: “Miami, Fla., January 
18.—Ninety persons, 38 of them U.S. citizens 
who had been living in Cuba, arrived today 
aboard a Pan American airliner which had 
flown to Havana with a load of ransom for 
liberated invasion prisoners. 

US. Immigration Service officials said the 
other 52 passengers were relatives of the 
Americans. 


January 18, 1963: In a speech to the East 


Chuan stated that all the heroic Cuban peo- 
ple mobilized themselves, united around their 
revolutionary leader, comrade Fidel Castro, 
Persevered in the five just demands for the 
protection of Cuba's independence and sover- 
elgnty and waged an uncompromising strug- 
gle against U.S. imperialism, thus it was the 
heroic Cuban people, with the sympathy and 
support of the peoples of labor in America 
and the world, who won the great victory 
in defense of Cuba's independence, sover- 
eignty and the fruits of her revolution and 
made a great contribution to the cause of 
world peace. 

US. imperialism bullies the fainthearted 
but fears the stouthearted, what it fears 
most is the strength of a united revolution- 
ary people. 

January 18, 1963: Soviet Premier Nikita 8. 
Khrushchev said today as many as 120 Rus- 
sian missiles are ready to be launched at the 
United States in case of war. 

“The American imperialists know that we 
withdrew 40 rockets from Cuba,” he tald 
East German steelworkers at Elsenhuetten- 
Stadt. “But we have set up 80, probably even 
120 rockets in other places, 
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“Cuba is not the most convenient place to 
base rockets,” the Communist leader said in 
his most anti-Western speech since he ar- 
rived for the East German Communist Party 
Congress last Monday. “We have better 
places than Cuba. 

“The United States wanted to use 300,000 
men against Cuba,” he said. “They bared 
their teeth like wolves, but still did not bite. 
Has American imperialism lost its appetite? 
No, but we are a powerful club.” 

January 20, 1963: The Swiss announced 
tonight that the way had been cleared to 
allow between 900 and 1,000 more relatives of 
Cuban invasion prisoners to leave Cuba 
aboard the American ship Shirley Lykes. 

An Embassy spokesman said, “The Cuban 
authorities have said they will make avail- 
able exit permits for between 900 and 1,000 
Cuban citizens directly related to the former 
Playa Giron (Bay of Pigs) invasion pris- 
oners.“ 

January 20, 1963: Citing the Cuban crisis, 
Chairman J. WII FuLaricut, Democrat, 
of Arkansas, of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, urged today that the powers of 
the President to handie foreign policy be 
strengthened. 

Foutpricnr said foreign policy powers in 
Congress interfere with the effectiveness of 
the President’s leadership. 

This was demonstrated clearly in the Oc- 
tober Cuban crisis when there was no alter- 
native to Presidential decision and action, 
FULBRIGHT said. 

The circumstances were such that it was 
quite impossible to seek the counsel of the 
leaders of Congress, who, in fact, and quite 
properly, were informed but not consulted,” 
the Senator continued. 

January 20, 1963: Stewart Alsop said to- 
day that Adlai E. Stevenson advised the Na- 
tional Security Council to consider giving up 
the Guantanamo Naval Base, if necessary, 
in exchange for the dismantling of Russian 
rocket bases in Cuba. 

Alsop said he and the coauthor of the re- 
port, Charles Bartlett, obtained their infor- 
mation during three lengthy talks with Clay- 
ton Fritchey, Stevenson's official spokesman 
at the United Nations. 

He said Fritchey approved this summary 
of Stevenson's position: Stevenson was only 
willing to discuss Guantanamo and the Eu- 
ropean bases with the Communists after a 
neutralization of the Cuban missiles.” 

Alsop quotes from notes made by Bartlett 
in an interview with Pritchey: “Stevenson's 
general approach was to avoid military ac- 
tion until the peacekeeping machinery of 
the U.N. had a chance to function. He 
therefore opposed the air attack and favored 
the blockade. As the consensus hardened on 
the quarantine approach, he turned his 
thoughts toward the possibility of a settle- 
ment, both short term and long term.” 

January 21, 1963: In an interview with 
David Kraslow of the Miami Herald Attor- 
ney General Robert F. Kennedy stated that 
no U.S. air cover was ever planned or 
promised for the Bay of Pigs invasion of 
Cuba in April, 1961. 

“There never was any plan to have U.S. 
air cover,” Kennedy said. “There never was 
any promise, Not even under Mr. Eisenhow- 
er was American air cover in the picture. 

“From the begining the President said no 
American forces would take part in the op- 
eration. It was made absolutely clear that 
under no condition whatsoever, would Amer- 
icans be used in the invasion. 

“And it simply cannot be said that the in- 
vasion failed because of any single factor. 
There were several major mistakes. It was 
just a bad plan. Victory was never close.” 

Kennedy confirmed that the invading 
force appealed to the U.S. warships for help 
when they were pinned down on the beach. 
He declined to say whether the appeals were 
relayed to the President. 
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“The decision was made that there would 
be no change in the ground rules,” Ken- 
nedy said. “There had been a firm under- 
standing always, accepted by everyone, that 
there would be no US. forces in the invasion 
under any condition. We stayed with that.” 

Kennedy said no invasion plan had been 
completed during Mr. Eisenhower's term. 
“There was just a general concept,” he said. 
“The logistics and the detalls were worked 
out after the President took office. 

“The President has taken responsibility 
for the failure and that's as it should be. 
He approved the plan. But it's not true that 
he sat down with two or three civillans and 
worked out this plan at the White House. 

“The plan that was used was fully cleared 
by the CIA and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
It was war gamed at the Pentagon in what- 
ever manner they do these things.” 

January 21, 1963: Senator Barry GOLD- 
water, Republican, of Arizona, charged that 
Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy ap- 
peared to be trying to rewrite history in the 
“latest example of news Management by the 
New Frontier.” 

GOLDWATER sald he talked with President 
Kennedy at the latter's request shortly after 
the invasion fiasco and “I certainly got the 
impression then that an alr cover had been 
part of the original invasion plans.” 

Also, he told the Senate, “I am sure the 
entire American public has understood that 
the air cover was definitely in the invasion 
plans until the President was persuaded— 
2 some still unidentified advisers — to cancel 

e 

GOLDWATER also took issue with a speech 
last Saturday in which Vice President LYN- 
DON B. JoHNSON said the “rattlesnake in 
Cuba" has been defanged. 

“I suggest it is a highly optimistic view 
and one which the United States cannot 
afford to adopt as a matter of policy,” Gorp- 
WATER said. “Castro’s Cuba is still a menace 
to freedom in the Western Hemisphere.” 

January 21, 1963: Argentine Foreign Min- 
ister Carlos Muniz agreed with Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk yesterday that the Or- 
ganization of American States (OAS) should 
follow up its unified stand in the Cuban 
crisis with new coordinated moves against 
Communist Cuba. 

Muniz, in a talk with Rusk, is believed to 
haye stressed that Argentina will back 
solidly any action the United States may 
take to weaken the Cuban Government and 
prevent Castroite subversion in Latin 
America, 

January 22, 1963: Senate Republicans 
moved to conduct their own investigation of 
the ill-fated Bay of Pigs invasion. They 
said they wanted to get the entire story 
historically accurate. 

Senate GOP Leader Evyererr M. DIRKSEN, 
of Ilinols, said he making such 
a preliminary inquiry on his own and heard 
no dissent when it was discussed at a GOP 
policy meeting, yesterday. He said his pro- 
posal was not prompted by Senator Barry 
GOLDWATER, Republican, of Arizona. 

DimKseEn said he plans to make an explora- 
tion of his own, take it up with the GOP 
policy committee staff, and then decide 
whether the matter should be put up to a 
Senate legislative committee for more formal 
investigation. 

Senate Democratic Whip Husrrt H. Hom- 
PHREY, of Minnesota, suggested that if DRK- 
SEN wants the entire story he should have 
his investigation include the circumstances 
that led to the coming to power in Cuba of 
Castro and communism. 

Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGET, Democrat, 
of Arkansas, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, said the DRESEN pro- 
posal has a very strong aura, 
and any conclusion would be considered 
quite partisan. 
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January 23, 1963: Senator- BARRY GOLD- 
WATER, Republican, of Arizona, proposed a 
full Senate Armed Services Committee in- 
vestigation of the disastrous 1961 Bay of 
Pigs invasion of Cuba. 

Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL, Democrat, of 
Georgia, the committee chairman, said if 
military and defense issues and not politics 
are involved the committee would look into 
them. 

"It's not our function to settle political 
matters,” he said. 

Senator WarNe Mosse, Democrat, of Ore- 
gon, whose Foreign Relations Subcommittee 
on Latin American Affairs has already in- 
vestigated the invasion, told the Senate its 
members should read the still-secret tran- 
script of those hearings before making parti- 
san speeches. 

Gotowarer fired back that he had and 
“it's the most inconclusive testimony I've 
ever read,” 

GOLDWATER proposed that the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee have $100,000 to finance its 
inquiry and report no later than March 31. 
GoLpwarerr is a committee member. 

The Senator said the then Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gen. Lyman Lem- 
nitzer, and Allen Dulles, then Central Intel- 
ligence Agency chief, should be called to 
testify. 

January .23, 1963; Former President Eisen- 
hower said the illfated plan to invade Cuba 
at the Bay of Pigs was not conceived during 
his administration, but that, Instead, a guer- 
rilla type of action was contemplated. 

General Eisenhower discussed the Cuban 
situation and numerous other domestic and 
international topics during a taped inter- 
view with newsman Walter Cronkite on CBS 
(WTOP-TV in Washington). . 

When Cronkite asked the former Chief 
Executive whether the Cuban invasion 
had been made under his administration, 
General Eisenhower replied: “No, No, No.” 

He added: “There was no way. We didn't 
even know at that time whether we could 
do anything more, or whether these refugees 
would be sufficiently numerous and strong 
to do more than go into the * * eastern 
part of the island, in the mountains, and 
start in the return a counterrevolution.” 

He said the planning was to find a leader 
for the Cuban people to help them to rise 
up and overthrow Cuban Premier Fidel Cas- 
tro but “how are you going to find a man 
that was not a Batista man, and not a Castro 
man, and still be a leader?” 


South Bend Tribune and Washington 
Daily News Approve U.S. Position on 


Financing of Peacekeeping Operations 
of United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
Record two excellent editorials endors- 
ing the recent decision of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment with respect to US. contribu- 
tions to the financing of the peacekeep- 
ing operations of the United Nations. 

The first editorial, “Holding Feet to 
the Fire,” was published in the March 
10, 1963, issue of the South Bend (Ind.), 
Tribune 
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HOLDING FEET TO THE FIRE 


In an article on this page today, William 
R. Frye poses the question: Can the United 
Nations take on another peacekeeping op- 
eration like the Congo? 

He reports the answer of the people at the 
UN. to be: “Yes, providing the money prob- 
lem can be solved. Nothing will be possible 
unless the U.N. can learn to pay its bills.” 

There is increasing evidence that the U.N. 
will have to solve its money problem with- 
out extraordinary help from the United 
States. And it should. The United States 
too long has been expected to take up the 
slack every time the world organization runs 
into financial difficulties. 

The latest evidence that the United States 
is tiring of the “sugar daddy” role came last 
week in a singularly stern message to the 
U.N. Finance Committee. 

In the future, the committee was in- 
formed, the United States will pay no more 
than its regular 32-percent assessment for 
U.N. operations, including those in the 
peacekeeping category. 

There would be an exception, the com- 
mittee was told, if delinquent members pay 
up approximately $130 million in arrearages. 

The statement said: The U.S. position on 
any possible future contributions above our 
regular scale assessment for peacekeeping 
operations will be decisively influenced in 
the months ahead by the financial support 
which other members of the United Nations 
actually provide.” 

The pressure which the United States i$ 
exerting on the U.N. to put its financial 
house in order is appropriate. 

It reflects, we think, the sentiments of a 
growing number of Americans who respect 
the United Nations and all it stands for, but 
are convinced that for its own good and 
effectiveness it must learn to stand on its 
own feet. 

U.S. public opinion and congressional sup- 
port of the U.N. will be weakened danger- 
ously if the responsible leadership at the 
United Nations ignores the warning to cease 
looking to Washington for more than a fair 
share of financial support from this country. 


Mr. Speaker, the second, entitled 
“Good News,” is from the March 12, 1963, 
issue of the Washington Daily News: 

GOOD News 


The United States properly, and at long 
last, is snapping shut its pocketbook at the 
United Nations. Orso our Government says. 

From here on, U.S. Ambassador Francis T. 
Plimpton has told the U.N.’s 21-nation Fi- 
nance Committee, the United States will pay 
no more than its regular share for under- 
writing the U.N.’s peacekeeping operations. 
(We have paid 49 percent of the U.N. Congo 
costs, for example, although our official as- 
sessment is only 32.02 percent of the U.N. 
budget.) 

Only exception would be if other nations 
now in arrears paid up their debts and then 
on some future need agreed to contribute 
more than their assessments, 

Touche and bravo. Let's make this one 
foreign policy we stick to. 


Under unanimous consent I also insert 
the article by William R. Frye published 
in the South Bend Tribune to which the 
editorial in that newspaper makes refer- 
ence: 
UN.’s "TEETH" Are GROWING Fast—So Is 

WILLINGNESS To Use THEM 

(By William R. Frye) 

Untrep Nations, N.Y.—United Nations ex- 
perience in the _Congo—and the possibility 
of new crises in Borneo or Yemen—have 
raised a question: Can the U.N. take on an- 
other major Lap ies. operation like the 
Congo? 
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The answer U.N. people give is: “Yes, pro- 
vided the money problem can be solved.” 
Nothing will be possible unless the U.N. can 
learn to pay its bills. 

Other hurdles, however, have been over- 
come in a way which no one would have 
dreamed possible 2 years ago. The U.N. has 
been growing teeth“ at a fantastic rate, 

Some of the problems solved, or well on 
the way to solution, are these: 

1. A command structure: 2 years ago, 
the U.N. scarcely realized it might need a 
commander in chief and a chain of com- 
mand. Its biggest operation up to that point 
had been little more than an armed observer 
corps. 

In the Congo, the U.N, had to fight. 

There is at U.N. headquarters what 
amounts to a military chief of staff under 
Secretary General U Thant. He is Brig. I. J. 
Rikhye, an Indian general officer. He has 
three lieutenant colonels and a Canadian 
air force squadron leader under him. 

They ran the military side of the Congo 
war. Their desks are practically side by side 
on the 38th floor of the U.N. Building with 
those of Dr. Ralph J. Bunche and his three 
deputies, who controlled the political side of 
the operation. 

The two offices—political and military— 
worked together. 

2. Equipment and firepower: The United 
Nations idea of how to equip an army in the 
field has been transformed in the past 2 


years 

Former Secretary General Dag Hammar- 
skjold, for example, never dreamed that the 
Congo force would need fighter aircraft. 

The U.N. did not expect to have to fight. 
Self-defense, the governing principle of the 
force, was taken to mean passive defense— 
shooting back if one were shot at. Actively 
wiping out an enemy’s strong points in order 
to prevent an attack was not remotely con- 
sidered. 

The fighting with Katanga in September 
1961 changed all that. Suddenly, in order 
to protect its personnel, the U.N. had to have 
insignificant fire power, air cover, and combat 
logistics. With American help, it got it. 

3. Training: U.N. people say it takes a good 
6 months to break in a colonel or a general 
who is assigned to work for the United Na- 
tions. During that period, he is often the 
U.N.’s toughest problem, 

U.N. civilians, too, have a lot to learn about 
working with an army. Executives from 
headquarters with little or no military back- 
ground sometimes found themselves sent to 
the Congo on 48 hours’ notice and put in 
what amounted to tactical command of an 
army of several thousand men. 

Both civilians and military men need train- 
ing in U.N.-type military operations. Rikhye 
has worked out a plan for a 3-month train- 
ing course at a kind of command and general 
staff college to be set up in Geneya. But it 
has been shelved for budget reasons. It 
would cost $50,000 to $60,000 for each course. 

4. Legal and constitutional inhibitions: 
Hammarskjold always interpreted the UN. 
charter to mean the U.N. could not properly 
impose peaceful settlements. He tak- 
ingly negotiated Egypt's consent, for example. 
before sending the U.N.’s Mideast peace force 
into Gaza in 1957. 

Later, this force was authorized to shoot 
at illegal border-crossers only under extreme 
circumstances. It had to be called self- 
defense. Still later, in 1958, the U.N. observ- 
er team in Lebanon telephoned infiltrators 
and made appointments to come and inspect 
their illegal activities. 

In the Congo, the U.N. had to impose peace. 
There was no practical alternative. It tried 
persuasion, and got nowhere. It cracked 
down. y 

This was a much more important psycho- 
logical and political watershed than many 
realize. In the future, the U.N. is much less 
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likely to tiptoe gently into a troubled situa- 
tion, using patience and forebearance. It 1s, 
on the contrary, likely to get tough at a fairly 
early stage. 

The U.N. is, moreover, building standby 
power to be tough. 

Master files are being bullt up to show the 
kinds of skills and specialties available, If 
the U.N. were to need an airport management 
crew, for example, one could probably be 
found, and delivered on:a few days’ notice. 

The prospect of a U.N, with teeth!“ - with 
power to impose the will of the world com- 
munity on trouble-makers—is better now 
than at any time since 1946 and 1947, when 
the charter dream of a world peace army 
originally faded. 


Cost of Government Purchases To Go 
Down in the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, though Raleigh, N.C., is not a part 
of my district, my study into Govern- 
ment procurement has led to my inter- 
est in an industry there. Due to a de- 
cision by the Comptroller General on a 
case I submitted last November, that in- 
dustry is about to get a Government con- 
tract and save $10,000 for the taxpayers. 

Due to this firm’s efficiency and the 
Comptroller General’s decision to up- 
hold its position, a radio transceiver is 
going to be built for the Federal Aviation 
Agency at a lower cost than would 
have been the case. If there are more 
decisions with this conclusion, we can 
expect the cost of Government purchas- 
ing to go down in the future. 

Many of my colleagues are aware that 
for months and months I have made a 
detailed study of electronics purchases 
by the Government. In many cases the 
taxpayer has been the loser. In some I 
have been able to report successes in 
changed regulations and in savings to 
the taxpayers. The latter is true to- 
day—a happy ending for manufacturer, 
taxpayer, Government, and, yes, this 
Congressman. 


Last November this firm outlined for 
me a problem it had with the FAA. 
Quoting for manufacture of a small radio 
transceiver, it inadvertently neglected to 
include a detailed description of the 
equipment with its proposal, as pre- 
scribed by FAA regulations. Because of 
this, it was ruled out of the procure- 
ment. At this very same time, this same 
firm was making the identical equip- 
ment for FAA under another contract, 
and for this reason was able to be low 
bidder. In other words, because of a 
technicality, this firm’s competence was 
scribed by FAA regulations, Because of 
ment was to rise by $10,000. 

After studying the case closely, I con- 
tacted the Comptroller General and 
said: 
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While the difference between this com- 
pany’s bid and that of the next low bidder 
does not exceed 610,000, It appears to me 
that any award other than to this firm 
would be a waste of tax dollars. 


After a thorough study, the Comp- 
troller General agreed with me and ad- 
vised me by letter, March 7, 1963, that 
he had made a determination in favor of 
the Raleigh firm and it should get the 
contract. Despite the clerical error, the 
Comptroller General acted in behalf of 
saving the taxpayer's money. It is too 
bad we do not have more such people. 

This is another case in a long list 
I am going to present in this session. 
I will also suggest legislative correc- 
tions, such as my H.R. 4409. As these 
cases are compiled, I hope the Rules 
Committee will take heed and report 
H.R. 4409 to the floor for action by the 
House. Its enactment into law, plus en- 
actment of other legislation I shall soon 
propose, would curtail many abuses now 
being carried out in the name of na- 
tional defense and would result in tre- 
mendous savings to the taxpayer. 


Foreign Aid: Lack of Popular Support 
° Is a Myth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
very perceptive columnist, Mr. Roscoe 
Drummond of the New York Herald 
Tribune news service, effectively set 
straight the record on public support of 
our foreign aid program. Noting that 
58 percent of the American people ap- 
prove foreign aid, Mr. Drummond sug- 
gests that the Congress would be well 
advised if it were to be guided in this cru- 
cial matter by the judgment expressed 
by the great majority of our citizens. 

That foreign aid does not enjoy the 
support of the majority of the American 
people is, as Mr, Drummond points out, 
a myth. The time has come to explode 
that myth and consider foreign aid on 
the basis of what it has accomplished 
and will continue to accomplish in the 
fight to improve conditions in impover- 
ished areas, to strengthen economies of 
depressed nations and to bolster demo- 
cratic governments throughout the 
world. 

Mr. Drummond's column on this im- 
portant subject which appeared in the 
March 12 issue of the Washington Post 
follows: 

FOREIGN Atp—Lack OF POPULAR Support Is a 
MYTH 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

When Congress comes to vote on the for- 
eign aid program, it ought to vote on the 
basis of fact, not on the basis of fiction. 

The greatest fiction of all, to which Presi- 
dent Kennedy has unintentionally made his 
own contribution, is that most American 


people are against it. 
The opposite is the truth, _ 
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In his. year-end TV interview the Presi- 
dent, thinking that he was speaking with in- 
gratiating candor, cited the foreign aid pro- 
gram as crucial despite the “fact” that it 
is a large burden not popularly supported. 

This is not the fact. 

The truth is that the foreign ald program 
is a relatively small burden (one-twentieth 
of the budget) and is popularly approved. 

Here is the evidence. 

A study of a whole sequence of findings of 
the Gallup polls from 1955 to 1963 shows 
that: 

Popular support of the foreign aid pro- 
gram is at a high point for the entire 9-year 
period, 

Today 58 percent of the American people 
record themselves as approving foreign aid, 
30 percent oppose, and 12 percent are neither 
for nor against It. 

There is no great variation between the 
different sections of the country: in the 
South, 55 percent approve; East, 60 percent; 
Midwest, 58 percent; Far West, 59 percent. 

Public backing of foreign ald is 7 percent 
higher than It was in 1958, 2 percent higher 
than in 1955. 

In recent years, despite the appropriation 
of about $4 billion annually, popular sup- 
port has not, as widely believed, been de- 
clining; voter approval has been going up 
and voter opposition has been going down. 

Most of those who question foreign aid 
think that the appropriation is much higher 
than it is. í 

This, I think, gives a far different picture 
of American public opinion than the wide- 
spread myth that foreign ald is unpopular, 
even resented, by the great majority of the 
people. 

The nearest thing to a national referen- 
dum is this 9-year sequence of Gallup polls. 
It shows that Mr. Kennedy has been making 
a mistake by talking about the unpopu- 
larity of the program. He should be talking 
about its popularity. 

An examination of the exhaustive backup 
statistics and individual responses which lie 
behind the public reports of the Gallup find- 
ings justify these factual conclusions: 

The principle of foreign aid is more strong- 
ly supported today than in 1958, and at least 
as strongly as any time since 1955. 

The percentage of people opposed to the 
principle of forelgn aid has shown a drop 
of 3 percentage points since 1958; the number 
of people with no opinion has dropped 4 per- 
cent. This suggests that the principle of 
foreign aid continues to draw supporters 
rather than opponents. 

Public support for foreign aid is highest 
among those who know more of the facts 
about the program. More than 40 percent 
of the people polled think the foreign aid ap- 
propriations represent 10 percent of the na- 
tional budget instead of 5 percent. More 
than 80 percent did not know the approxi- 
mate amount appropriated. 

The humanitarian aspects of foreign aid 
have the greatest appeal to the American 
people. More than 65 percent of the pro- 
foreign aid comments of those polled gave 
the humanitarian reason as the basis of their 
support. 

On the other hand more than 40 percent 
of those who were critical of the program 
were not opposed in principle just felt it 
was not well administered. 

Congress certainly ought to take a hard 
look on a country-by-country basis to deter- 
mine for itself how well the is being 
administered, and wherein foreign aid is be- 
ing well or where badly utilized. I am not 
defending any particular level of appropria- 
tion. I am simply reporting that in approv- 
ing the continuance of foreign aid, Congress 
would be reflecting the Judgment of the great 
majority of the American people. 


1963 
Educational Television Produces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12,1963 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, on 
other occasions I have indicated my per- 
sonal and professional happiness at the 
success of the educational television ef- 
fort in South Carolina. I have inserted 
inte the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, on other 
occasions, information about this effort 
because I knew from firsthand acquaint- 
ance that other areas of America are 
going into this kind of program in the 
educational concept and I feel that the 
experience of pioneering in South Caro- 
line has been significant. We have been 
proud of what we have done, and I sa- 
lute the general manager of the South 
Carolina educational television center, 
Mr. R. Lynn Kalmbach who lives and 
has his office in Columbia, S.C. Recently 
he wrote a very fine letter to the Colum- 
bia (S. C.) State, and the letter was pub- 
lished on March 6, 1963. I commend 
this letter to those who are interested in 
the future of this new and useful and 
productive and exciting role television is 
playing in the accelerated education of 
our youth. The letter is as follows: 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION SEEN AS AN ANSWER 
To the EDITOR oF THE STATE: 

The following is a copy of a statement I 
have today addressed to the members of the 
South Carolina ture: 

Newspaper headlines in the last several 
days have emblazoned the National Educa- 
tion Association’s findings that South Caro- 
lina ranks at the bottom of the 50 States 
in many vital areas of educational credit and 
achievement. Coincidently, State medical 
authorities have disclosed that we are 50th 
in the education of trained nurses. 

After 5 years of year-round effort, working 
long days and often into the nights, those of 
us engaged in the development of statewide 
educational television at all grade levels, are 
More firmly convinced than ever—by re- 
sults—that the answers to many of the 
acknowledged ‘inadequacies of South Caro- 
lina education are within reach. Even a 
reasonable rate of educational television 
progress, to the readiness of schools 
and pupils to absorb what is offered, will fur- 
ther prove what is known and accepted by 
Tecognized authorities over the Nation— 
that superior teachers on television working 
as a team with cooperative classroom teach- 
ers, at all times, can do an increasingly excel- 
lent job of educating children, young people, 
and adults. We can by - educational televi- 
sion move swiftly up the rankings of the 
States. 

The striking advantage of educational tele- 
vision, as set forth in the beginning in South 
Carolina, persists today: television is simply 
a powerful and effective communications in- 
strument by which superior teaching on 
Practically every subject can be transmitted, 
with high-quality visual aid support, to all 
children at every grade level in each of the 
State's 1,250 elementary and high schools as 
well as to all technical training centers, 
Junior colleges, colleges, and hospitals. 

Also, from the outset in this State, the 
teamwork use of educational television, with 
& classroom teacher in every class at all 
times, has proved to be the best method. 
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The television teacher presents the subject 
matter during approximately half of the 
class period, and the classroom teacher— 
often gaining in experience and quality as 
she works with the television teacher—at- 
tends to the pupil relationships, as has al- 
ways been the case, by answering questions, 
counseling with pupils, testing, and in gen- 
eral controlling the work of the class. 

Among those children participating in the 
limited amount of educational television so 
far authorized and utilized, we know that 
more children are learning better than ever 
before. Standardized testing on such a difi- 
cult subject as algebra has proved that South 
Carolina children taught with the aid of ed- 
ucational teleyision score better than the 
national average in significant numbers. 
The same is true in geometry. We are sat- 
isfied that the learning gains are the same 
on other subjects for which there is no na- 
tional testing with which to compare. 

Also, since there is little data on stand- 
ardized testing among children taught the 
conventional way in South Carolina, there 
can be no matching of results through no 
fault of educational television, but the Na- 
tional Education Association reports that 
this State ls at the bottom in most results of 
evaluation. 

South Carolina has been acclaimed as the 
Nation's leader in educational television by 
such authorities as Dr. Alvin C. Eurich, di- 
rector of the Ford Foundation; former U.S. 
Education Commissioner Sterling J. McMur- 
rin; Dr. James Tintera, director of Michi- 
gan’s educational television program, and 
others. Educational television authorities 
have come to Columbia from most of the 
States of the Nation, and from Japan, Ha- 
wall. Italy, England, France, and other for- 
eign countries to study our system. 

Dr. Eurich, whose foundation has spon- 
sored more than $35 million worth of educa- 
tional television projects throughout the 
Nation, has declared that “South Carolina, 
in our opinion, has the basis and blueprint 
for what education television needs te bring 
about a healthy revolution in the American 
education system.“ 

Within just the past few weeks, official 
State educational television committees from 
North Carolina and Mississippi have deeply 
explored the South Carolina concept. The 
Province of Quebec, Canada, the metro- 
politan school district of Cleveland and Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, the States of Kentucky, 
Michigan, Galifornia and others are pursuing 
the concepts learned here. Oklahoma has 
been stirred by the South Carolina way after 
a newspaper writer spent a week in Columbia 
producing a series of articles for the State’s 
largest newspaper, the Oklahoma City Times. 

South Carolina educational television has 
been featured in Time Magazine, National 
Review, the New York Times and member 
newspapers of the Associated Press and 
United Press-International over the Nation. 

Authorities within South Carolina have 
spoken strongly and positively in support of 
educational television, including the Board 
of Directors of the South Carolina Associa- 
tion of School Boards; Dr. Robert C. Edwards, 
president of Clemson College; Dr. Thomas 
F. Jones, Jr., president of the University 
of South Carolina; Dr. Robert IL. Sumwalt, 
former president of the university; A. L. M. 
Wiggins, chairman of the Governor's Ad- 
visory Committee on Higher Education; State 
Superintendent of Education Jesse T. Ander- 

Turning for a moment to the economics 
of education, let us examine what it would 
cost the State to raise its avernge annual per 
pupil expenditure of about §200 for all 
education to the national average of 6400. 
For 606,000 pupils that is a cumulative in- 
crease of $12 million per year for 10 years, or 
eventually a staggering total of $121 million 
per year above what is now being spent on 
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education, provided all other States stood still 
during the 10 years. 

The economics of an educational television 
system, on the other hand, become more and 
more feasible. Three years ago a cost proj- 
ection for a complete multichannel system 
to every school, college, and technical train- 
ing center in the State—with six simul- 
taneous channels providing all the subjects 
believed to be necessary in the foreseeable 
future—would cost, for everything involved, 
an average of $8,000 a year per school. This 
would cover all éducational television costs, 
including receiving sets in schools, repro- 
ducing and up-dating all video-taped courses 
on an average of every 5 years, and guaran- 
teeing systematic maintenance and replace- 
ment of all equipment. 

At present, however, with substantial re- 
cent reductions in transmission rates, video 


_tape costs and other expense items as educa- 


tional television gains in mass usage over the 
rest of the Nation, the cost projections for a 
complete system have deciined from the 
$8,000 figure 3 years ago to $6,000 a year per 
school at present costs, 

Under this system every high school in 
the State would receive 36 daily half-hour 
subjects taught by the finest teachers avall- 
able. Elementary schools, with shorter edu- 
cational television periods, would receive two 
Tull channels of service (12 hours a day di- 
vided into 10- to 20-minute periods) and 
there would be one full channel avallable 
for the colleges. 

Then when schools finished their regular 
day in the early afternoon, the whole six- 
channel system would be fully available (at 
no more transmission or equipment costs) 
for other purposes during the afternoon, 
evenings, Saturdays, Sundays, and the 3 
months of summer. A vast program of adult 
education in highway safety, medicine, nurs- 
ing, technical training, economics, automo- 
bile driving training, and many other sub- 
jects could be provided. 

Much has been said publicly in recent 
months, for example, about teaching driver 
and automobile safety courses, economics 
and Americanism in the public schools. If 
called upon, the educational television sys- 
tem could within a matter of months, with 
the present network reaching into every 
county, start sending out expertly prepared 
courses, There already is much video-taped 
and filmed Instruction, done by excellent in- 
atructors, which could be adapted in whole 
or part to courses as approved by South Caro- 
lina authorities, 

The network already is connected with 
most of the State colleges and all branches 
of the university. Twelve hospitals of the 
State already are tied in for medical and 
nursing instruction. The hospitals pay their 
own way: 

The Southern Regional Education Board 
recently reported that educational television 
is advancing so rapidly over the South that 
It is dificult to issue monthly progress re- 
ports which are not out of date by the time 
they are mailed out. The rate of progress 
over the Nation as a whole is booming. 
Though South Carolina now holds a leading 
position, this may not be true much longer 
as other States move up due to the demands 
for better education. 

Educational television has been in use in 
South Carolina for 5 years. Most of the con- 
tentions of its potential as reviewed in this 
statement were set forth from the beginning. 
The original South Carolina concepts as in- 
troduced 5 years ago have not been basically 
altered in any way, except that some have 
been confidently and objectively expanded. 

Though constantly and closely scrutinized 
by authorities from within and outside the 
State during the 5 years, no basic weakness 
has been brought forth by any authorities as 
to the soundness of the South Carolina sys- 
tem. 
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We recognize that anything as strong and 
farreaching as educational television would 
upset some of the conveniences of existing 
practices, but it already has been satisfactor- 
ily proven in many schools, where coopera- 
tion is wholehearted, that educational tele- 
vision can quickly be woven into the con- 
ventional system without undue difficulties. 

Initial objections to scheduling problems 
have faded as schools found ways to adapt 
and as the prospect of multichannel trans- 
mission made clear the chance for repeated 
showings of the same lesson. The college 
preparatory level of the material thus far 
produced has caused some discomfort in 
schools which have heretofore not been able 
to maintain this level, but greater selectivity 
and increased competence of both teachers 
and students viewing the lessons Is lessen- 
ing this problem. Given enough channel 
time educational television can enrich in- 
struction for the noncollege bound as well as 
for those preparing for college, offering great- 
er educational opportunity for all, 

The South Carolina Educational Television 
Commission has requested an increase in ap- 
propriations of $405,000 for educational tele- 
vision. With this modest request, services to 
the schools now in the system can be 
doubled, and additional educational oppor- 
tunity can be provided by open circuit to 
398 elementary schools, 140 high schools and 
to the general public, 

We have won recognition as the national 
leader in educational television with an ex- 
penditure for educational television that rep- 
resents less than 1 percent, of the total State 
budget. It is the belief of the commission 
that in no other way can so much be offered 
so many for so little. 

R. LYNN KALMBACH. 


„Woman's Role in the Community” — Talk 
by Congresswoman Sullivan Before 
Downtown St. Louis, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


' HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 i 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
indeed rare for me to be away from 
Washington when the House is in ses- 
sion—I have an ironclad rule against do- 
ing so. But yesterday I broke it for what 
I considered good and sufficient reason: 
The launching in St. Louis of an annual 
weeklong series of events sponsored by 
Downtown St. Louis, Inc., an organiza- 
tion of our downtown business leaders, 
in the form of a “Salute to the Wom- 
an Who Works.” As honorary chair- 
man this year of “Downtown St. Louis 
Salutes the Woman Who Works,” it was 
a pleasure for me to attend the open- 
ing luncheon and discuss Woman's 
Role in the Community.” 

Nearly all women work—and work 
hard—although two-thirds of them are 
not gainfully employed. The one-third 
who are in the labor force perform work 
vital to the national economy. But 
whether employed or not, all women 
have many civic responsibilities out- 
side the home, and after working hours, 
and these were among the points I tried 
to cover in my talk. 
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In view of the widespread interest in 
the subject matter of my talk, a subject 
which I know is under comprehensive 
study by the President's Commission on 
the Status of Women, I submit for in- 
clusion in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD the text of my speech, as 
follows: 

“Woman's ROLE IN THE ComMUNITY’—ApD- 
DRESS BY CONGRESSWOMAN LEONOR K. SULLI- 
VAN, HONORARY CHAIRMAN OF “DOWNTOWN 
Sr. Louis SALUTES THE WOMAN WHO 
Works,” MONDAY AFTERNOON, Manch 11, 
1963, AT SHERATON-JEFFERSON HOTEL, 
LAUNCHING WEEK-LONG SERIES OF EVENTS 
SPONSORED BY Downtown Sr. Lovis, Inc. 


On one of those bitterly cold days last 
month, when every householder could almost 
see the wings on his dollar bills—in the form 
of fuel going up the chimney—and there 
was snow and ice to chop away from the 
front walk, and the car wouldn't start and 
probably needed a new battery, and people's 
bones ached from the cold, and life was truly 
grim, one man who lives in the Third Con- 
gressional District probably felt he had taken 
as much of the grind as he could stand with- 
out-finding a safety valve for letting off some 
steam. So he wrote to me. It was one of 
the most indignant letters I ever received as 
a Member of Congress. How dare we, he 
asked, let so many days go by without ac- 
complishing anything? What were we being 
paid for? Why didn’t we work at the jobs 
to which we were elected? What was the 
idea taking money under false pretense? 
Who did we think we were? How did we get 
that way? What right have Members of 
Congress to think they are above and beyond 
the moral responsibility to give a full day's 
work for a full day's pay? Why don’t we pay 
back the salary we receive for not working? 
And so on and so on—for several pages. 

Apparently, he had read a newspaper arti- 
cle commenting on the fact that with 6 
weeks gone by, Congress had not passed a 
single major piece of legislation, and had 
acted on very few minor ones. Furthermore, 
out of deference to the annual desire of the 
Republicans in Congress to use Lincoln's 
Birthday week as a time for blasting the 
Democrats in speeches at fund-raising din- 
ners all around the country, Congress was 
in semirecess for that week; and would 


have a similar week of informal recesses. 


around the time of Jefferson's birthday so 
that the Democrats in Congress could return 
the compliment by going around the country 
attacking Republicans. 

ORGANIZING A NEW CONGRESS IS COMPLEX 


Actually, of course, it always takes at 


least a month, and often 2 months, in, 


each new Congress—every 2 years—for a 
variety of organizational arrangements, in- 
cluding the adoption of new rules, agree- 
ment on committee ratios for the majority 
and minority parties, and assignments to 
committees, before the committees can 
even begin to get down to work, As everyone 
should know, the committees are the bill- 
perfecting workshops of Congress. By the 
time legislation comes to us-on the House 
floor, for instance; it has pretty well been 
shaped by an appropriate committee into 
the form in which it will pass, and while 
amendments can be offered from the floor 
they are seldom accepted. So nothing is 
really even begun until the committees are 
organized, For nearly a month now, how- 
ever, the committees on our side of the 
Capitol have been working very hard—and I 
can attest to that personally, since I am 
one of the Members on the House side with 
assignments on two House committees. And 
it seems they both usually schedule meetings 
at the same hours of the same days—but 
that's another story. 
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In any event, the terrible-tempered man 
who wrote me the indignant letter about 
Congress not earning its keep, picked just 
the wrong time to vent his spleen upon me 
for not working. After 10 years in the Con- 
gress, I am used to receiving abusive letters 
occasionally about the faults and inade- 
quacies and shortcomings of Congress, or of 
individual Members of Congress, but usually 
these do not come from residents of my dis- 
trict, I am happy to say, since most of my 
constituents seem to know that I work 
pretty hard to at the job. 

But this fellow just picked the wrong day 
to write. His letter arrived on a day when 
my desk was piled high with letters which I 
had dictated and had to read carefully be- 
fore signing. It had been a week of very 
heavy correspondence on every conceivable 
type of problem which is called to my atten- 
tion by constituents in trouble, or in need 
of help, in connection with Federal Govern- 
ment activities, which are vast and diversi- 
fied. The food stamp plan, which I had been 
responsible for having installed on a pilot 
basis in St. Louis, was running into all kinds 
of misunderstandings and, apparently, some 
bureaucratic rigidity—and so there was a lot 
of telephoning I had to do between Washing- 
ton and St. Louls—to the mayor and other 
officlals—and then to the Department of Ag- 
riculture. I finally set up a conference in my 
office to try to work out the details so that 
the plan could operate more effectively, and 
with less bureaucratic Inflexibility, and less 
misunderstanding on the part of those eli- 
gible for its benefits. 

ON A SUNDAY AFTERNOON 

Further, I was engaged in a behind-the- 
scenes struggle with the Pentagon and the 
State Department and even with some of the 
people in the White House over the policies 
we should follow in connection with our 
rights in the Canal Zone—this comes under 
my responsibility as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on the Panama Canal of the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. Earlier, I had been asked to make 
a quick trip with my subcommittee down to 
Panama—where the heat was about as op- 
pressive as the cold was up here at the same 
time—for an on-the-spot investigation of 
the very complex, and I would say extremely 
important, problems in our relationships 
with the Republic of Panama, and our plans 
for either building a second canal or expand- 
ing the present one to meet the constantly 
increasing volume of shipping waiting in line 
at Cristobal or Balboa to cross from one 
ocean to the other. 

And in the midst of all of this work—in 
came that letter berating me—well, 
there mtst be a stronger word than that 
denouncing me, on the grounds that Mem- 
bers of Congress were not earning their 
salaries and should be ashamed of them- 
selves because the House was not in continu- 
ous session. 

What made the charge so ironic at the 
time was that I opened that letter and read 
it in my office—on a Sunday afternoon, 
and it is not unusual at all for me to be in 
the office on Sundays—or for 10, and often 
12 hours on most other days, either. 

I mention that incident today not in order 
to have all of you immediately get out your 
handkerchiefs and shed a few tears over 
Congresswoman SvLLIvAN’s arduous life of 
toil—I happen to love every minute of my 
job for a great many reasons, and have made 
a practice every 2 years of asking the voters 
in my district to keep me working just as 
hard as ever at the job. I have cited the in- 
cident of the abusive letter berating 
for not working hard at a time when I was 
working very hard indeed, because it Hius- 
trates a point I think is valid about most 
women in this country. 
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SALUTE TO WOMAN WHO WORKS MUST INCLUDE 
MOST WOMEN 


Today's luncheon, and this week-long series 
of events sponsored by. Downtown St. Louis, 
Inc., salute the woman who works, While 
I know that the salute is aimed primarily at 
women who work in the downtown area, I 
think the accolade could well apply to most 
women in St. Louls—and in the Nation. 
Most women work. About one-third of them 
work for pay—are gainfully employed—but 
most of the other two-thirds also work, and 
work hard, and do very essential work. They 
work hard at rearing children, and at making 
an attractive home and good home-life for 
their families; they work hard at innumer- 
able volunteer tasks in the community and 
in the schools. Also, among the two-thirds 
of our women not gainfully employed, are 
a sizable number who are themselves in 
schools and colleges training for professional 
assignments in the future, or acquiring a 
firm and solid educational background which 
will fit them for whatever the future brings, 
and enable them, ‘too, to be better mothers 
of tomorrow's citizens. 

Work? Yes, most of the women we know 
work—and work hard. So a salute to the 
woman who works must include the home- 
maker, the woman rearing a family of fine 
children, the many women who are assisting 
their husbands in all manner of endeavor 
without any pay, the millions who make the 
great nonprofit voluntary organizations op- 
erate as effectively as they do in community 
and m other activities—the Red Cross, 
formed 82 years ago by a great American 
woman worker, the Community Chest, the 
Heart Fund, the March of Dimes, church ac- 
tivities, and so on and so on and so on—they 
are all manned by workingwomen who work 
very. very hard, whether they receive re- 
muneration for their efforts or not. 

So when anyone says only one-third of our 
women in this country over the age of 14 
are working, implying that the rest are not 
working, it is as untrue and oversimplified 
as the letter I recelved denouncing me for 
not earning my salary because the House of 
Representatives was not in daily session for 
the week of Lincoln’s Birthday. Much of the 
work women do in the home is taken too 
much for granted by those who have never 
had to wear themselves out doing it. 

I have been a woman who works all my 
life—as I know many of you also have been. 
I have always worked at full tilt—giving any 
Job I ever had all of my best efforts so I can 
honestly say, I believe, that I have always 
worked hard. But whenever I begin to feel 
the hours might be long, or the effort ex- 
hausting, I think back to what my mother 
put forth in the way of effort and energy and 
time—and she never worked for pay in her 
whole long life. But she reared nine chil- 
dren—and she was a strict disciplinarian, as 
well as a loving parent. She really worked. 
Today's mothers of young children have 
many laborsaving devices my mother did 
not have when she was rearing her family; 
but I know that being a good homemaker is 
still hard and never-ending and exhausting 
work. So no one can ever downgrade in my 
presence the work done by the woman who 
stays at home. 


ADVANTAGES OF DOWNTOWN Sr. LOUIS 


However, the one-third of our women who 
are gainfully employed outside the home— 
working for pay—are doing important work, 
too; they make up a very important one- 
third of our total labor force, I believe most 
of us here are in the category of employed 
women. We also share the pleasure of work- 
ing in downtown St. Louls—although I have 
the chance to enjoy that pleasure now only 
when Congress is riot in session, and that Is 
only a few months out of the year. But I 
share your enthusiasm for the Joys and ad- 
vantages of working in the downtown area— 
the nearness to the stores and theaters and 
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hotels, and the wonderful convenience of the 
downtown area. Years ago, I fought hard to 
keep the Comptometer School, where I was 
employed, from leaving downtown. And now 
every time a new apartment bullding or a new 
office building, or a new anything goes into 
place here in the downtown, and particularly 
in the redevelopment areas, I take a double 
personal pride in it—for in addition to my 
long allegiance. to downtown, I can see in 
stone and concrete and steel and glass—and 
in light and airy and pleasant surroundings— 
some of the dramatic results of the long 
hours of hearings and legislative effort’ I 
have had to invest in the redevelopment pro- 
gram over the years as a Member of Congress 
serving on the Subcommittee on Housing of 
the House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. While the downtown area has always 
been a wonderful place to work, it. is also 
becoming once again now a wonderful place 
to live * * * and the rejuvenation which 
has taken place here in St. Louls of what 
were once depressing, dirty, airless, factory 
and warehouse and residential slums—into 
the beautiful environment now taking 
shape—is one of the greatest achievements of 
urban renewal in the entire Nation. 

To the men and women of Downtown St. 
Louis, Inc., who have given so much time 
and effort and imagination, and who have 
invested so much money, too, toward the 
redevelopment of our center city, I want to 
address a personal salute of my own—right 
now. I am grateful to you. 

Now, with the commercial taken care of— 
a bow to our sponsors—let’s consider the 
substance of this today: woman's 
role in the community, with particular ref- 
erence to the woman who is employed. 

WOMEN WORKING OUTSIDE THE HOME 


Who are the workingwomen—we who 
make up about a third of all women over 
the age of 14 and a third of the entire labor 
force? There are more than half a million 
of us in Missouri alone and, contrary to what 
a lot of people seem to think, most of those 
women are working because they have to 
work—many as the sole support of families. 
Interestingly enough, however, there has 
been a very significant increase nationally 
in the past decade in the number of working 
wives, from less than 8 million 10 years ago 
to about 13 million now. In Missouri, for 
instance, although only one-third of all 
workers are women, and although only 1 
out of every 3 married women are work- 
ers, it is interesting to note that well over 
half of all of those workingwomen—56 per- 
cent—are married women. The surveys in- 


dicate—with one important exception—that- 


the higher the family income, the less likely 
the wife is to go out of the home to work. 
So it is safe to assume that a very large 
proportion of working wives are finding it 
necessary to work in order to supplement the 
family income for a variety of important 
reasons: to help a young husband with his 
education, perhaps, or to help him get a 
start on his way up the economic ladder; 
or to help put the youngsters through col- 
lege; or to pay off debts resulting from illness 
or business reverses; or to make up the dif- 
ference between a marginal existence and 
a decent standard of living. There is not too 
much value in trying to analyze why each 
and every workingwomen works, because the 
Teasons vary among individuals. I said, 
however, that there was one important ex- 
ception to the rule that the higher the 
family income, the less likely the wife is to 
take employment, It is this: The higher the 
educational level reached by the wife, the 
more likely she is to be found In professional 
or other paid employment. 

Since the better educated women com- 
mand higher salaries, on the average, the 
thesis does not hold true that all working- 
women are working entirely because of fam- 
ily economic necessity. 

I suppose it's safe to say, however, that 
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even where economic necessity is not a fac- 
tor, families with working wives find it com- 
paratively easy to spend at least up to 
the combined family income. What family 
doesn't? 

CHANGING. PATTERNS OF EMPLOYMENT 

However, the facts as they have developed 
in recent years in relation to the working- 
woman—the woman who is employed—re- 
flect. a pattern which is of great importance 
to the overall American economy. The idea 
that most women workers are casual em- 
ployees—young things fresh out of school, 
putting in a few years before marriage, or 
in the early years of marriage, and will then 
retire from the labor force—is out of date. 
While it is true that the highest percentage 
of women workers in any age group are those 
between the ages of 18 and 24—45 percent of 
all women in that age group are employed— 
it is a further fact that almost as high a 
percentage—43 percent—of those between 33 
and 44 are also employed. And 42 percent 
or almost as many proportionately—of those 
between the ages of 45 and 64 are also em- 
ployed. 

So what we see here is a significant pat- 
tern: in the early years of womanhood, after 
schooling, before marriage, and perhaps in 
the first year or two of marriage, nearly half 
of all young women are in the labor force, 
working, acquiring skills, earning money for 
future wants, if not always for Immediate 
needs. After age 24, however, there is a 
sharp drop. Only a third of our women in 
the age group between 25 and 34 are in the 
labor force. These are the years of acquir- 
ing a family, and running oneself ragged in 
keeping up with those human dynamos 
which brighten the home and exhaust the 
mother. 

But then, gradually, more and more of 
these women go back into the labor force, 
back to work, either into new types of Jobs 
or into the ones they worked at before mar- 
riage. There is a constant demand for 
trained workers; it is only the untrained 
woman for whom jobs seem to be elusive. 
But a good secretary, a nurse, a good sales- 
woman or manager, a business machine op- 
erator, a trained woman in many such fields, 
while having to meet and beat down a cer- 
tain amount of age bias on the part of em- 
ployers, can usually find a satisfactory posi- 
tion, if she has maintained her old skills or 
has developed new ones which are in de- 
mand in the job market. Millions of women 
are going in and out of the labor force each 
year, as family circumstances t or 
require, so that from age 35 to 66, at least 
two out of every five women are gainfully 
employed. And, believe it or not, about 10 
percent of all women over 65 are still 
working 


DECISION MUST BE A PERSONAL ONE 


Many observers deplore the fact that so 
many women are working outside the home, 
Where there are young children at home, 
needing a mother’s full time, care and at- 
tention, most of us have always felt that 
mother's place is at home. But sometimes 
the facts in individual cases may dictate 
otherwise. Throughout the long history of 
Aid to Dependent Children, from the dc- 
pression days of 1935 when the program was 
enacted, we emphasized the importance and 
the desirability of enabling the mother to 
stay home to care for her children, with 
at least a bare minimum living standard as- 
sured through the assistance program. But 
im recent years, we have found that this 
policy is not always such a good one In all 
cases. And so, last year, in a rather historic 
change of direction, passed & new 
Welfare progrum which is intended to en- 
courage the ADC mothers, and other people 
on assistance, to acquire skills which can 
be used in gainful employment to become 
self-supporting. We need day-care centers; 
we need assured standards in the care of the 
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children—particularly young children— 
while the mother is in training, or working, 
and we need more part-time job opportuni- 
ties for mothers who must work but who 
want to be home when the children get 
home from school. But the point of de- 
parture from the old program was the feel- 
ing that rather than have a family of young- 
sters grow up living always just on the 
thin edge of poverty—for that’s the best we 
really provide now through the various State 
welfare programs—it is better to have the 
family enjoy a decent standard of living, 
even if it take the mother out of the home 
for part or most of the working day. 

We can argue this point for hours, on 
moral and other grounds. In the final 
analysis, however, I think we have to agree 
that this is a problem each family should 
decide by itself, and for itself. 


UNEQUAL PAY FOR WOMEN 


But when a woman goes off to work, part- 
time or full-time, married or single, either 
from economic necessity or from personal 
preference . perhaps because she has 
skills which are valuable to the economy 
and which she enjoys putting to economic 
use—the further fact emerges that she is 
probably going to experience some incompre- 
sensible discrimination when it comes to her 
paycheck, This is not just an impression 
we all have—all of us who have ever been 
in the business world—it is a proven fact: 
in Job after job. there is a dual pay schedule 
one for men, another for women, doing 
exactly the same work. The Post-dispatch 
recently carried a Sunday article on this 
discrimination, and later, an editorial de- 
nouncing the practice, which I hope many 
of you noticed. I thought so highly of it I 
placed it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as 
support for the principle embodied in my 
bill to require Equal Pay for Equal Work 
done in interstate commerce. We passed 
such a bill last year in both Houses of Con- 
gress, but unfortunately, the circumstances 
of its passage by the Senate in the final days 
of the Session were such—as a rider on a 
foreign embassy construction bill—that the 
House and Senate Committees concerned 
could never find the magic formula for get- 
ting together in Conference to resolve the 
differences in the two bills. So the measure 
died with the end of the 87th Congress. But 
I am hopeful we can pass similar, or even 
better, legislation on equal pay this year, 
or at least in this Congress. 

Believe me, no matter how high you stand 
on the occupational pyramid, you would per- 
sonally benefit from the existence of such 
a law on the books. For there is pay dis- 
crimination, and we all know it; there is 
discrimination in promotions, and we all 
know it. One of the things all of us can do 
as working women is to make sure the em- 
ployers all know that we know of this dis- 
criminatory policy. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT MAY NOT DISCRIMINATE 

As one righteously—and properly—in- 
dignant St. Louis working woman wrote me 
a few weeks ago on this issue: 

“There are thousands of widows, divorcees, 
and even single women with as much (and 
sometimes more) financial responsibility to 
meet than some of their male coworkers, 
yet these women must accept a lower wage 
scale because they are women, and regard- 
less of their abilities. Female teachers, of- 
fice and credit managers, accountants, bank 
tellers, professionals in various fields, are 
paid substantially less than their male coun- 
terparts. Yet when these same women pay 
for groceries, buy an automobile, pay medi- 
cal and dental expenses, and meet other 
such obligations, no distinction is made be- 
cause they are women. There is no double 
standard in costs.” 

Naturally, I might add, her letter was 
TORE to me in support of the equal pay 

I. 
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The Federal Government, as far as its own 
employees are concerned, is under a legal pro- 
hibition against the practice of wage dis- 
crimination against women, and this has 
been the law for many, many years. The job 
carries its own salary in the Federal service, 
regardless of who fills that job. That is the 
law. Bus, here again, practice has not al- 
ways conformed to promise: because for 
years there have been effective barriers to 
the promotion of qualified women into top 
career civil service positions. This is just 
recently being broken down, thanks to the 
President's Commission on the Status of 
Women, and particularly to Margaret 
Hickey's committee of that Commission— 
the Committee on Federal Employment 
Policies and Practices—which uncovered a 
moth-eaten old ruling from a former At- 
torney General which permitted Government 
Officials to specify, in filling job vacancies, 
whether the job should go to a man or a 
woman. In most instances, there was no 
valid reason in the world why either sex 
should be specified. This has all been 
changed, Just within the past year; under 
the Executive order which Margaret Hickey's 
committee proposed, and which the Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women, and the At- 
torney General, and the Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission, all agreed the 
President should issue—and which he did 
issue—practically all jobs in the Federal serv- 
ice, and promotion opportunities, too, are to 
be open to competition from all qualified 
individuals, without regard to sex. This is 
a tremendous breakthrough toward fairer 
employment opportunities for women in the 
Federal service, and the results already have 
been rather spectacular; nearly all job open- 
ings—except for a very few which logically 
Tequire men only or women only—are being 
offered on an even basis to all who can qual- 
ify, and, as a result, women are climbing up 
the civil service scale to positions, of in- 
creasing importance commensurate with 
their training and ability. This kind of open 
policy on employment opportunity would not 
hurt any employer, in my opinion, unless, 
of course, a particular job is simply not 
suited to women—or there are compelling 
reasons to limit crews to members of one 
sex. 


IMPACT ON UNEMPLOYMENT 


Nevertheless, some people raise the objec- 
tion that such a policy takes away job oppor- 
tunities for men—for men who need work in 
order to support their families. By and 
large, this objection is not valid. Of course, 
there are exceptions, but on the whole, the 
jobs which women tend to train for, and 
qualify for, and to prefer, are those which 
few men seem to want to do, or are willing 
to train for. This may change, as the new 
Manpower Development and Training Act 
gets into effective action, because the short- 
age occupations are, in many instances, in 
fields in which women seem to predominate. 
So we shall just have to wait and see how 
many unemployed or underemployed men 
are interested now in training for jobs as 
stenographers, office machine operators, com- 
puter programers, school teaching, nursing, 
the service trades, beauty operator, and so 
on. Frankly, I think it would be a very good 
thing for wage rates in those predominantly 
female occupations and professions if more 
men did go into them. 

Generally speaking, it isn’t a case of our 
having too few openings in this country for 
skilled people and that men und women 
must compete with each other for them. 
The situation is really quite different. We 
haye a shortage of trained men and women 
in all of the professions and in the sciences 
and in nearly every field in which long years 
of preparation are necessary. Of course, 
this is not true in railroading and in coal 
mining and a few other industries. But 
generally speaking, we haye unemployment 
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primarily because we have so many un- 
trained people for whom unskilled jobs are 
rapidly disappearing. Firing trained women 
will not open jobs for untrained men. So 
let's keep our perspective on this issue. 
COMMISSION ON STATUS OF WOMEN 


I mentioned very briefly the President's 
Commission on the Status of Women, on 
which St. Louisan Margaret Hickey serves 
with great distinction. This is the Com- 
mission which President Kennedy estab- 
lished a little more than a year ago with 
Eleanor Roosevelt as Chairman. She said 
at the time that it would be her last assign- 
ment in public service, and prophetically, 
her words were true. But she was spared 
long enough to develop a very comprehen- 
sive approach to all of the problems of 
women as citizens, as workers, as volun- 
teers in civic activities—the problems of 
equal educational opportunities, equal pay, 
discriminatory legislation, and so on—and 
all of us, as women, can look forward with 
great anticipation to the report this Com- 
mission is assigned to make to President 
Kennedy by next October—a study of where 
we are and what the problems are, with 
recommendations on how best to solve them. 
Much of the work of the Commission, of 
course, is directed at the problems of work- 
ing women, but not entirely so. 

For as we all know, the concern of the 
women of St. Louls and of our country. 
whether employed or not, must be about far 
more than the availability of a job, or the 
conditions of employment on the jobs which 
are available, important as those things are. 
All of us, whether employed or not, have 
deep obligations as women to our community 
and to our country. Woman's role in the 
community is an all-encompassing one. She 
must be a force—politically and socially— 
for improvement and reform in ali of our 
public responsibilities: schools; social wel- 
fare standards; the opportunities for youth 
to find a place in society—to acquire skills 
as well as education; the improvement of 
recreational programs; the proffering of un- 
derstanding help for the mentally ill and 
hope for the handicapped; and care for the 
elderly—all of these, I insist, are primarily 
women’s concern. 

BE PART OF COMMUNITY'S SOCIAL CONSCIENCE 

Women may not, in all cases, be in posi- 
tions which enable them to solve these prob- 
lems—the solutions may require political as 
well as community action, and women are in 
a small minority in positions of political 
power. But these problems will never be 
solved without constant agitation by women, 
insisting that solutions must be reached. 
When you have those circumstances, believe 
me, miracles can be achieved, 

So every woman’s first responsibility out- 
side of her family is to be part of the com- 
munity’s conscience—and a conscience which 
acts like the one we all carry within us—a 
conscience which refuses to be quiet when 
wrong is being done—a conscience which 
cries out against apathy, and ignorance, and 
crime, and indecency, and poverty, and ill- 
ness, and neglect. 

“But,” you might ask, “what can I do about 
these things? I'm just one person," 

True enough. But one and one make 
two, and two and two make a committee or 
a delegation, or a task force. Enough 
women, indignant enough about a social ill, 
can organize, and stimulate the civic con- 
science into doing something about it. In 
our city, and in every city, crime is an acute 
and frightening reality; poverty is wide- 
spread; ignorance and illiteracy are far too 
common; municipal services are unable to 
cope with expanding needs; the voluntary 
organizations are swamped with demands 
for help; both public and philanthropic 
funds are always insufficient for the needs. 
There is so much which needs doing to make 
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our cities better able to meet the problems 
of public health and safety. 
ONE INDIVIDUAL CAN DO MUCH 

These are the mayor's problems, of course, 
and the board of aldermen's problems. But 
they are yours, too. Whether you live in the 
city or merely work here, this city is the 
nerve center of your life and well-being. 
Solutions. for urban problems are possible— 
but only if there is a will to solve them, and 
a willingness to contribute personally to the 
admittedly High costs of these solutions. 
Uniess we solve these problems, it will re- 
quire no H-bombs to wipe out our cities; 
they will just shrivel up and die from hard- 
ening of the municipal arteries. And this 
we cannot permit. 

What can an individual do? Every Amer- 
ican citizen—thank God—can do a lot: you 
can take more than just a voting interest in 
public affairs, you can take an active po- 
litical role—whichever party you believe in. 
Work for it. Contribute to it. 

Participate in the selection of candidates, 
not only in primaries, but in the ward and 
precinct organizations. Write letters to those 
of us in public life who may be In a position 
to influence public policy directly. Never 
underestimate what your lone letter might 
accomplish. 

For instance—ahd I've told this story 
often—a single letter to me 7 years ago from 
the mother of a retarded child, pleading with 
me to try to help her child receive the educa- 
tional opportunities that child could use ad- 
vantageously—stressing that most retarded 
children could be helped—started me work- 
ing on a legislative objective which I con- 
sider among my most important activities in 
the Congress—legislation to train more 
teachers for exceptional children of all cate- 
gories—up to then a relatively untouched 
field. Now we have such Federal-ald teach- 
er-training programs for mentally retarded 
children and for children with speech and 
hearing defects. My original bill for such 
teacher-training programs for all exceptional 
children, including gifted children, was in- 
troduced in 1957. Since then interest has 
gradually mounted until now the President 
of the United States has formally endorsed 
and recommended just such legislation. 


MANY AVENUES FOR SERVICE 


That one letter to me was not by itself 
responsible, of course, but it stimulated my 
own thinking to the point where I obtained 
expert help in drafting comprehensive legis- 
lation which later became the guideline for 
all of the omnibus bills subsequently intro- 
duced—and now I think we will finally pass 
such comprehensive legislation. 

Individual letters to me from housewives 
who found glaring examples of deceptive 
packaging and 
stores—and every 
tremendous help to me in drafting the first 
bill ever introduced in Congress to attack 
this serious economic problem. Other 
housewives wrote to other Members of Con- 
gress, and now there is widespread interest 
in the subject. Again, I think we will curb 
this abuse effectively. 

A woman—a lone woman—doing her job 
conscientiously in the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration is now a national hero- 
ine Dr. Francis O. Kelsey. What she did 
in the thalidomide incident paved the way 
for a dramatic illustration of how fast Con- 
gress can work when the problem is clear 
and the danger is real. I had introduced 
my comprehensive food, drug and cosmetic 
reform bill on January 3, 1961, and for 
months it was the only bill in Congress to 
meet head on some of the serious problems 
growing out of loopholes in our 23-year-old 
drug control legislation. I tried for a year 
and a half to stimulate interest in this great 
problem. So did Senator KEFAUVER. Our 
efforts were apparently bearing little fruit 
indeed the issue seemed dead for the 87th 
Congress—until the public disclosures of 


. corrected through the 
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the thalidomide case provided the public 
stimulus to action—and then Congress acted 
so quickly, and so effectively, that the results 
were spectacular * * a milestone in con- 
sumer protection equal to the original drug 
law of 1938, which, in turn, in its time, was 
the tightest and most effective law of its 
kind in the world. It took approximately 100 
deaths from a faulty drug—elixer sulfanilo- 
mide—in 1936—to spur the Congress to 
action that time. ’ 


CONGRESS REFLECTS PUBLIC 


Just remember that Congress reflects the 
public—and it takes a great deal to arouse 
the public enough to stimulate Congress to 
action. You are part of the public—and 
you see much about you. which you condemn 
and want to see changed and improved. Do 
you bother to speak up, to complain, to 
protest, to agitate, to Insist on correction of 
conditions and situations which you believe 
are bad in our society? 


If you don’t act—and don’t try to get ac- 
tion—you. are not heartening to your wom- 
anly instincts; you are ignoring your social 
conscience; you are an accessory to the crime 
of public apathy, And that’s one of the 
worst crimes of all in a democracy. 

I want you to help me—and all of your 
other public officials—to represent you more 
effectively in trying to cure the ills of our 
society and our economy. On the job, or 
in handling household supplies, or in shop- 
ping in the stores, or in leisure time activ- 
ities, any woman can spot a lot of things 
which need correcting and which can be 
political processes of 
our national, State and local governments. 
Perhaps those of us close to the problems 
cannot always see them objectively—like 
the housewife who can instantly spot the 
dust on a neighbor's coffee table but is un- 
aware that the pictures on her own living 
room walis are crooked. In public life, we 
sometimes see only what we want to see and 


acting, particulari 
us to act. Public officials, after 
human too. 

However, in every level of government, a 
successful official is usually one who can 
recognize a problem in time to join in its 
correction before everyone has spotted it. 
But always—in almost every instance—some- 
one spotted it first—before the official did— 
and told him about it. So all of us in public 
life need reliable “spotters”—people who will 
take the trouble to call our attention to 
problems as they emerge, rather than wait 
until they become insuperable. Will you, 
then, volunteer for this civic responsibility? 

If you will, then my salute to you today— 
heartfelt and sincere in any event—will be 
a great big hurrah for the women of Down- 
town St. Louis, Inc., the women of Down- 
town Activities, Unlimited. For my grati- 
tude to you will also be just that, unlimited. 
Thank you. 


Appropriation for U.S. Coast Guard 
Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


or CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert. into the Rrcorp the text of a 
statement which I submitted on March 7, 
1963, to the Treasury-Post Office Sub- 
committee on Appropriations in support 
of the 1964 appropriation for the U.S. 
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Coast Guard Academy at New London, 
Conn., which is in my congressional dis- 
trict. The statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members 
of the subcommittee, I appreciate this op- 
portunity to present to you a brief state- 
ment in connection with the annual appro- 
priation which you are now considering for 
the US. Coast Guard Academy, located at 
New London, Conn., which is in my congrès- 
sional district. 

The Coast Guard Academy provides pro- 
fessional instruction to cadets who, upon 
the completion of a 4-year course of studies, 
become eligible to receive commissions as 
ensigns in the Coast. Guard “in the service 
of their country and Humanity.“ There are 
some 600 cadets enrolled at the Academy, 
coming from all parts of the country. They 
are fine, upright, and dedicated young men. 

We in the eastern part of Connecticut are 
extremely proud of the Coast Guard Acad- 
emy, its record of fine achievements over the 
years, and its role in training young men in 
seamanship, in the sciences, and in the serv- 
ice of their Nation. This is true in wartime, 
as well as in peacetime. 

As a result of a comprehensive survey con- 
ducted by an architectural and engineering 
firm in 1961, an 8-year long-range program 
was undertaken for the expansion and mod- 
ernization of the Academy. The improve- 
ment program scheduled for the fiscal year 
1964 will cost a total of $1,750,000. The 
biggest part of the project calls for moderni- 
zation of athletic facilities. The present in- 
door athletic facilities of the Academy are 
contained in a gymnasium bullding known 
as Billard Hall and a small fieldhouse of 
temporary construction during World War 
II. These facilities are crowded and inade- 
quate for the Academy's physical education 


program. 

It is proposed to build a new wing to 
Billiard Hall which will provide more indoor 
athletic space, as well as the construction of 
adjacent outdoor athletic fields. In addi- 
tion, there will be replacement of the heat- 
ing and plumbing systems, rehabilitation 
of the electrical system, construction of the 
first phase of a field house, alterations of 
space in Billiard Hall, and the building of 
roadways and exterior utilities. 

All of this is part of a forward planning 
program which will considerably help to 
improve the Coast Guard Academy and 
make it a modern institution for training our 
youth in this very important service to the 
Nation. 1 

The U.S. Coast Guard Academy was estab- 
lished in 1876. In the year 1910 it was set 
up at Fort Trumbull in New London, and in 
1932 it was relocated to its present plant. 
Thus, the Academy has been in New London 
for the past 53 years. It has become a very 
important factor in the community and the 
surrounding area, economically and in other 
ways, 

I have been honored recently when our 
distinguished Speaker, The Honorable JOHN 
W. McCormack, appointed me as a member 
of the Board of Visitors of the Coast Guard 
Academy. I am now looking forward to the 
official visits as a member of the Board to 
inspect the physical facilities of the insti- 
tution, the morale of the cadets, and the 
progress of the modernization and improve- 
ment program at the Academy. In due time, 
we shall report back to Congress our findings 
and recommendations, 

Mr. Chairman, in the interests of national 
security and the continned need for this 
specialized training, I strongly urge you and 
the members of this subcommittee to approve 
the full budget requested for the Coast 
Guard Academy for the coming fiscal year. 
Any reduction of the sum requested will only 
delay the realization of this program of im- 
provement in the time specified and will 
hinder the work of the Academy in meeting 
the Nation’s goals prescribed for it, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12,1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
issues which we discuss in Washington 
affecting, as they do directly or indi- 
rectly, every citizen in the country, are 
naturally observed with considerable in- 
terest by community newspapers which 
very effectively express grassroots 
opinion. 

The controversial medicare or social- 
ized medicine proposal of the adminis- 
tration is receiving considerable scru- 
tiny and thorough evaluation. Typical 
is an editorial which appeared in the 
Blue Island Sun-Standard of March 2, 
discussing interesting aspects of the 
problem of medical care for our senior 
citizens, and I ask leave to insert it into 
the Recorp at this point. 

Parvate Mepican Care PLANS INSURE 136 
MILLION 

By 1962 more than 136 million people, 
the highest in history and 75 percent of 
the U.S. civilian population, had some form 
of voluntary protection in the form of 
health insurance. This information pub- 
lished by the Wall Street Journal, 

The Journal article includes other inter- 
esting information about illness statistics, 
cost of medical care and forms of protecting 
these costs. 

Americans spent in 1961 slightly over $21 
billion on medical care, the Journal informs, 
quoting statistics from the Health Insur- 
ance Institute. However Americans spent 
nearly the same sum on recreation and 
spent even more on personal business ex- 
penses such as bank service charges and 
legal service. 

“Americans as a whole can afford the 
medical care they are getting. That plainly 
does not deny the fact of financial distress 
in many individual cases,“ the Journal re- 


ported. 

Not all of the health insurance programs 
pay all medical eosts, though the coverage, 
as well as the scope and variety is growing. 
It is also true that medical care for the aged 
is a special problem in å society whose tre- 
mendous medical strides mean people are liv- 
ing longer though voluntary programs for 
those over 65 are now proliferating. 

It is also true that we have people too poor 
to pay for any insurance, though the prob- 
lem of poverty is far less severe than it used 
to be, the article in the Wall Street Journal 
comments. 

Against these considerations must be set 
the actual provisions of the proposals for 
Federal medical care for the aged. Since it 
is far from comprehensive, it is not going to 
solve anybody's financial problems; in fact, 
com with some of the voluntary pro- 
grams, its benefits look fairly meager. 

“Moreover, it would exclude some 3 mil- 
lion people who are not eligible for existing 
social security payments, and many of these 
are people in real need. 

“It would appear that the medical care of 
the indigent and the chronic unemployables 
in our midst will still have to be provided by 
private and community assistance,” the Jour- 
nal points out. 

“The Government plan would however in- 
crease the social security tax of all who are 
on the rolls, regardless of need. The cost 
of medicare is unknown, but it is generally 
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conceded that it could and probably would 
be staggering. 

“The compulsory feature not only narrows 
the choice for the individual but deprives 
him of income with which he might other- 
wise prepare for the health and other prob- 
lems of old age. 

“The question before the Congress is not, 
and never has been, a choice between the so- 
cial security approach or no medical care for 
the aged or anybody else. The advocates of 
compulsion are fond of saying the United 
States lacking a Federal care program, is be- 
hind the times. 

“What is conveniently ignored is precisely 
the fantastic growth of private health in- 
surance in this country. In the light of the 
evidence, those who insist that only Wash- 
ington can do it may be the ones really liv- 
ing in the past,” the Journal says concluding 
its comments. 


Boy Scout Honors for Third District 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, 


the 


Third Massachusetts District, which I. 


have the great honor and privilege to 
resepresent in the Congress, was signaled 
out for special recognition last month by 
the Boy Scouts of America during Na- 
tional Boy Scout Week. 

Peter W. Kotilainen of Millbury was 
chosen as 1 of 12 Scouts from through- 
out the United States to deliver in Wash- 
ington the highlights of scouting activ- 
ities in region 1 as part of the annual 
Boy Scout Report to the Nation. His 
alternate was Jon David Naparstek of 
Ayer, also from the Third District, an- 
other outstanding young Boy Scout 
leader and Eagle Scout, who has been ac- 
tive in the affairs of Mohegan Council of 
Central Massachusetts. 

Peter, who is the junior assistant 
scoutmaster of Troop 9, sponsored by the 
Millbury Federated Congregational 
Methodist Church, was designated to 
represent the entire New England region 
during the official weeklong ceremonies 
in Washington, New Jersey, and New 
York. In addition, he was awarded a 
$300 college scholarship by the Reader's 
Digest. 

During his 3-day visit to Washington, 
Peter attended the 53d anniversary 
breakfast in the Presidential Room of 
the Statler-Hilton and met many lead- 
ers in national affairs who were honored 
as helpful friends of Scouting. 

Among other Scout honors earned by 
Peter during his active association in the 
Boy Scout movement are the Eagle 
Scout Bronze Palm Medal and the God 
and Country Award. In addition, he 
holds 30 merit badges for athievement 
in various phases of Scouting. 

In 1961, Peter was named Boy Scout 
of the Year by Troop 109. More recent- 
ly, the troop Beaver Patrol, under Peter's 
leadership, was designated the best 
camping patrol by Mohegan Council. In 
1960, he was a patrol leader at the Na- 


March 12 


tional Boy Scout Jamboree at Colorado 
Springs. 

A junior at Millbury High School, 
Peter is active in the debating and sci- 
ence clubs and a member of the track 
team. He is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Toivo Kotilainen of 15 Alpine Way. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased indeed to 
extend my congratulations to Peter Ko- 
tilainen and Jon Naparstek and their 
families who may well be proud of the 
honors granted these young leaders by 
the Boy Scouts in recognition of their 
leadership and work in Scouting. To 
Peter and Jon, I also extend my very 
best wishes for their continued advance- 
ment in Scouting and community 
achievement. I predict brilliant futures 
for both these young men. 


Speech of Floyd E. Dominy, Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Floyd 
E. Dominy, Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion, is doing an excellent job for the 
Department of Interior and for the 
whole country. Recently he made a very 
fine address which I think is of great 
interest to the Congress, for the Com- 
missioner spells out just what irrigation 
has meant in economic terms. 

Mr. Dominy spoke on March 9 at 
Dothan, Ala., before the National Asso- 
ciation of Produce Market Managers. 

Following is the text of his address 
which I submit for the benefit of my 
colleagues: 

SPEECH BY FLOYD E. DOMINY, COMMISSIONER 
OF RECLAMATION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR, BEFORE THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or Propuce MANAGERS, DOTHAN, ALA. 
Manch 9, 1963 
It is my pleasure and privilege to be with 

you today. It is an outgrowth of a recent 

trip during which your good president, Phil 

Cronkite, discovered our community of in- 

terests, Today I want to highlight for you 

the many services and activities which are 
at the heart of the reclamation story. 

We are an agency of the Department of 
the Interior and have been in business more 
than 60 years now. Our principal aims and 
accomplishments throughout these years 
have been the development and conservation 
of water and water-based resources. 

The area in which we operate measures 
over 60 percent of the total area of the con- 
tinental United States, or roughly 1.8 mil- 
lion square miles. It comprises the 17 
States lying west of a line drawn from 
Brownsville, Tex., to Winnipeg, Canada in 
the north—more commonly known as the 
reclamation States. 

When President Theodore Roosevelt signed 
the Reclamation Act of 1902, establishing 
the Reclamation Service, now known as the 
Bureau of Reclamation, it was a major ex- 
pression of the Nation’s interest in the eco- 
nomic development and settlement of the 
arid and semiarid lands of the western half 
of our country. And the measure has paid 
rich dividends. 


1963 


You see, water is a commodity in ex- 
tremely short supply in the West—particu- 
larly at those times of the year when it is 
needed most. Little or no rainfall occurs 
beyond the storms of late fall, winter, and 
early spring. Large areas are actual desert 
lands—allowing only cactus to grow under 
the scorching blaze of a sun which is rarely 
clouded over. 

Yet, this scorching sun turns into a bless- 
ing when we put water on the land. In- 
stead of crumbling into dust, the earth 
offers up a rich harvest, that may include 
many specialty crops and fruits and vege- 
tables that go through some of your markets. 

Irrigation has been the key to the settling 
of the Western frontier, and the development 
of Western water resources has been the 
prime factor in converting a once-barren 
wasteland into a great national asset. 

Irrigation agriculture made the first Span- 
ish missions possible and later on opened 
the door to such permanent Anglo-Saxon 
settlements as Riverside and Anaheim in 
California, at Salt Lake City in Utah, at the 
Greeley Colony in Colorado, and elsewhere. 
Except for the seaport cities, virtually every 
major population center west of the 100th 
meridian has its origin at the site of an ir- 
rigation farming venture. 

Progress, of course, seldom comes over 
night. Early efforts to irrigate the land by 
private capital and private individuals and 
cooperatives were handicapped for a variety 
of reasons—lack of experience, lack of 
knowledge regarding soil and plant charac- 
teristics in their response to the artificial 
application of water, lack of data regarding 
weather and streamflow. Above all, there 
was insufficient knowledge of the technology 
required to build storage and conveyance 
works to a scale which would insure opti- 
mum continuing utilization of the available 
water resource. And even if the technical 
know-how had been available, individual cit- 
izens would have been hard pressed to obtain 
the capital necessary for so large an under- 


Development of the West accelerated rap- 
idly when the resources of the Federal Gov- 
ernment were thrown behind the effort. 
Unlike most development programs, Recla- 
mation was founded on a basis of reimburs- 
ability. More than 92 percent of the cost of 
all authorized reclamation projects is re- 
payable and we are more than 99 percent 
current in the scheduled return of this 
obligation. 

To be sure, governmental efforts could suc- 
ceed only with the wholehearted coopera- 
tion and participation of the citizens. Ac- 
complishments in the 60-year history of the 
reclamation program are clear evidence of 
the people’s concern and interest in putting 
our water and land resources to work. 

Let me tell you a little about the things 
we have been able to do in these arid States 
where precipitation runs as low as an inch 
or two a year in some areas. 

Bureau irrigation projects today are cap- 
able of irrigating well over 8 million acres 
of highly productive western farm land. 
In 1961, about one-fifth of all cropland ir- 
rigated in the United States recetved either 
a full or a supplemental supply of irriga- 
tion water from reclamation-constructed 
works. Over 150 different crops are grown 
each year on reclamation project lands, val- 
ued in excess of a billion dollars. The cum- 
ulative value of reclamation harvests from 
1906 to 1961 approaches $18 billion. 

Fruits and vegetables alone grossed over 
$375 million in 1961, with all fruits averaging 
$544 and all vegetables averaging $366 per 
irrigated acre. Peaches ran $437 an acre and 
fresh market tomatoes $1,688 per acre. 
Many crops and fields of individual crops 
are higher. For example, celery averaged 
$1,416, and cucumbers $1,197 per acre. 

A vast army of packagers, distributors and 
marketers speed these products to the areas 
of demand and on to the final consumers. 
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As executives in the produce industry, you 
are completely familiar with the marketing 
process and can appreciate the many phases 
through which a product must pass before 
it reaches its final destination. And I am 
sure you appreciate, more than anyone, the 
value of a timely shipment of high-quality 
produce under favorable market conditions. 

It is in this area that we make a strong 
case for irrigation: timeliness, high quality, 
high production per acre, and high returns. 
Good irrigation practice makes one, or more, 
of all of these things possible. And, in doing 
so, it contributes positively to our level and 
standard of living. 

You may ask yourselves the inevitable 
question: But why increase our production 
when we already have a huge crop surplus?” 
And I would say to you: “A surplus of 
what?” 

In our experience the introduction of irri- 
gation on productive lands frees the farmer 
from the inflexible pattern which has forced 
him to dryfarm the few crops constituting 
our present surplus problem. 

With the help of irrigation, the farmer 
may plant for the market; subject to the 
length of seasons and his own abil- 
ity to combine water, land, and fertilizer, he 
may grow such nonsurplus vegetable, fruit, 
and field crops as will yield him the highest 
net returns. No longer is he at the mercy 
of a raincloud which may or may not yield 
its moisture; no longer is he at the mercy 
of an unrelenting sun and dry sky. 

The farmer so becomes once more his own 
free agent, subject only to the pressures and 
rigor of a competitive marketplace. And it 
is for these reasons that we hold the rec- 
lamation program to make a positive con- 
tribution in our national efforts to regain a 
balanced agriculture. 

In our so-called humid States, too, the 
practice of irrigation is gaining increased 
acceptance. Growers here in the Southeast 
and Eastern States have come to recognize 
it both as an effective insurance against 
crop failure and simply as a good farming 
practice, offering generally higher yields and 
a wider choice of cropping patterns. 

But it is not the farmer alone who benefits 
from irrigation. When water becomes a con- 
trolled factor of production, a greater variety 
of profitable crops may be grown and indus- 
tries will be keen to grasp the opportunities 
offered in the processing and marketing of 
these crops. 

Let me illustrate: 

An average of more than 60 cents of the 
consumer’s food dollar goes to cover process- 
ing and marketing expenditures. 

In response to the growing consumer de- 
mand for more convenient foods and for new 
and different products, the U.S. food indus- 
try is spending nearly $100 million a year 
for product research, About one-third of 
the food store volume today comes from 
items that were not even available on the 
market a dozen years ago. And this trend 
continues. 

Only two decades ago, scarcely 3 percent of 
the fresh fruits and vegetables marketed 
were consumer packaged. In the 1960’s we 
may expect half or more of our fresh pro- 
duce to be offered in prepackaged form. 

Fifty-five railroads today haul loaded truck 
trailers in piggy-back fashion—44 of these 
haul fresh produce in refrigerated trailers. 

Thirty-five years ago strawberries packed 
in barrels were the only fruit produced com- 
mercially frozen. Today, the shopper is 
hypnotized by the vast array of concentrated 
and frozen products—ranging from fruit 
juices to complete meals. 

Many new industries spring up, providing 
employment and opportunity for livelihood 
in the processing of these farm products. 

The humble but important potato is now 
available in the retail market in as many as 
30 different processed forms. 

In turn, of course, farm processing indus- 
tries create jobs and opportunity in other 
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industrial fields. Let me quote you Cali- 
fornia as an example. Industry sources have 
estimated that: 

The steel Industry each year sells 300,000 
tons of tinplate to California canneries for 
use in the production of metal containers. 

Glass manufacturers annually sell 1.1 bil- 
lion jars to that State’s food processors, 

Paper products manufacturers supply 125 
million fiber box containers annually to 
California food handlers. 

Printers provide one million miles of 
printed labels each year to canners and 
packagers. 

For every 100 employed in agriculture, 
another 263 are employed in such closely 
associated industries as canning, preserving, 
transporting, storing, packaging, and selling. 

We cannot even guess what all this means 
in dollars and cents to an area or region. 
We do know, however, that none of this 
would have been possible, that prosperity and 
growth in the West would have been seri- 
ously impeded without the development and 
utilization of its most limited resource— 
water. 

Let me tell you a little about the physical 
aspects of our reclamation projects which 
store and conserve this resource, A typical 
project normally consists of a storage dam 
and reservoir, a diversion structure, one or 
more main canals to transport the water to 
the general areas of use, and a distribution 
system made up of networks of laterals and 
ditches to take the water to the point of 
use. Where soil and topography require 
drainage, a system of drains is also con- 
structed as a part of the distribution system. 

Generally, the laterals take off at various 
points of the main canal and 
what we call the farmer’s headgate, usually 
located at the highest s 
From here gravity will allow it to run into 
the farmer’s own system to the ultimate 
point of application. 

Of course, I have greatly oversimplified 
the actual picture. When we go into an 
entire river basin, the structures and facili- 
ties required for efficient operation can be- 
come enormously complex in their inter- 
action and interdependence. Also, topog- 
raphy, or the lay of the land, are not always 
on our side. At times it is necessary to pump 
the water over and through mountains. 
Certain lands may be difficult to drain, or 
they may be suitable only for sprinkler 
irrigation. 

Seen even in this light of adversity, the 
Bureau of Reclamation enjoys a unique 
position among organizations in the heavy 
construction field. No job is too large, or 
too small, or too complex when it adds to 
the prudent conservation of our limited re- 
sources and to the well-being of our econo- 
my. And the wealth of data and experience 
amassed by our staff during more than half 
a century's success in water development 
remains unmatched. 

The facilities in operation on reclamation 

projects today number some 216 storage 
dams and reservoirs, 131 diversion dams, 
more than 7,200 miles of canals and pipelines, 
and over 30,000 miles of laterals and drains. 
The active capacity in our reservoirs is 
sufficient to cover with water one foot deep 
an area equal to the entire States of Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Georgia, and South Caro- 
lina, and still have enough left for each of 
us to have a good swimming pool of our 
own. 
While our early projects served almost 
exclusively the purpose of irrigating fertile 
farmlands, today this is no longer sufficient 
in itself. Because of the complexities of 
modern life, and the many pressures and 
demands put upon our limited water supply, 
our modern projects now serve a multitude 
of purposes. 

We would be sadly remiss in our duty, for 
example, if we ignored an opportunity to 
prevent future flood damages, or if we over- 
looked possibilities to improve fish and wiid- 
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life habitat, to take advantage of the hydro- 
electric power potential, to supply needed 
water for cities and industry, or to expand 
our recreational resources. 

These many services are important and 
vital to all of us, and in planning and build- 
ing our projects we are not willing to settle 
for less. It is the people’s investment, now 
and in the future, and we intend to guard 
and protect it as best we can. 

Let me briefly illustrate for you the evolu- 
tion in our national philosophy and view on 
water development, as it is reflected in policy 
statements and in the laws under which we 
operate. The original Reclamation Act of 
1902 authorized the use of funds received 
from the sale of public lands for the exami- 
nation, survey, construction, and mainte- 
nance of irrigation works. ‘The act also pro- 
vided for repayment of construction charges 
by the beneficiaries of a project. Í 

In 1928 came the Boulder Canyon Project 
Act—the first truly multipurpose project to 
be authorized by Congress. This act pro- 
vided for the disposal of project-produced 
hydroelectric power to repay the cost of proj- 
ect facilities allocated to the power purpose 
and thereafter to repay the millions of dollars 
which were spent for flood control purposes. 

In 1939, reclamation law was further ad- 
justed to recognize the importance of power 
and municipal water supplies in determining 
whether or not project construction was 
feasible and economically justifiable. A pro- 
vision was also included to the effect that 
those portions of the project cost which were 
allocated to the purposes of navigation and 
flood control were in the national interest 
and need not be repaid. 

Further legislation has provided for the 
conservation of fish and wildlife resources at 
reclamation projects and has recognized such 
costs as nonreimbursable. Recent congres- 
sional authorizations of individual projects 
have recognized the importance of Including 
recreational facilities as part of the project 
and provided for the nonreimbursability of 
project costs associated with the recreation 


purpose, 

Congress now has before it a proposal for 
a land and water conservation fund—a bill 
widely acclaimed by many individuals and 
groups and strongly supported by the De- 
partment of the Interlor—which will go a 
long way toward further development of rec- 
reational facilities at Bureau of Reclamation 
reservoirs and elsewhere. 

More than 90 percent of all Americans now 
engage in some form of outdoor recreation 
activity. The President has proposed a fund 
from varlous sources, including a user fee 
car sticker, which would provide grants-in- 
aid to the States on a matching basis and 
also permit the acquiring of additional Fed- 
eral lands and waters to enlarge the national 
park system, the national forest system, or 
for the preservation of wildlife—all for the 
benefit of the public. The user-fee system 
and other income, including proceeds of the 
existing 4-cent tax on marine gasoline and 
special motor fuels used in pleasure boats, 
would put the planning, acquiring, and de- 
veloping of needed outdoor recreation re- 
sources on a pay-as-you-go basis. In effect, 
it makes the recreation user pay his way, 
which is as it should be. 

Bureau of Reclamation reservoirs have al- 
ways been centers of recreational activity, 
but it is unfair to expect the water users— 
the irrigation farmers, for example—to be 
burdened with recreational costs. The land 
and water conservation fund bill will, if 
enacted, assist materially in greater public 
use of reclamation facilities for recreation 
purposes on the fairest possible basis. 

A continuous thread through the history 
of water development points the way to ever- 
greater utilization of our water resources on 
behalf of our rapidly increasing population. 
This very day, our mass media exhort you 
to guard against the pollution of our streams 
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and lakes. Even this very minute many 
people and Federal, State, and local agen- 
cles are coping with the problems posed by 
the explosive increase in our number and 
the intensive urbanization and industriali- 
zation which accompany it. 

National policy with regard to these prob- 
lems is perhaps best expressed in the Presi- 
dent's first special message on national 
resources: 

“Our available water supply must be used 
to give maximum benefits for all purposes— 
hydroelectric power, irrigation and reclama- 
tion, navigation, recreation, health, home, 
and industry. If all areas of the country 
fre to enjoy a balanced growth, our Federal 
reclamation and other water resource pro- 
grams will have to give increased attention 
to municipal and industrial water and power 
supplies as well as irrigation and land 
redemption.” 

The Bureau of Reclamation has accepted 
this challenge of our modern age. We are 
undertaking such water development proj- 
ects in the Western States as the Congress 
may authorize at a construction rate of 
nearly $400 million annually. We are con- 
stantly receiving inquiries and offering in- 
formation about our work from other areas 
of the United States. Indeed, there is a bill 
before the Congress which would extend our 
services on a nationwide basis. 

Our engineering and hydraulic research 
laboratories at Denver, Colo., are the mecca 
of engineers and technical people from all 
over the world. We have been participants 
in the national effort to help other coun- 
tries by teaching them to help themselves 
in the development and use of their water 
resources, 

This is the gospel of reclamation. If I 
seem a little evangelical it is because I am 
convinced of the vital importance of this 
work in furthering our own national econ- 
omy and prosperity and in alleviating want 
and hunger in the world. 

Again let me express my appreciation to 
Phil Cronkite for this opportunity to meet 
with you. I hope I have been able to con- 
tribute something of value to your sessions. 


Mary Dempsey, Connecticut’s First Lady 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Connecticut State Journal for February 
published a fine profile study of Connect- 
icut’s very charming first lady, Mrs. 
Mary F. Dempsey, wife of our distin- 
guished Governor, John N. Dempsey, 
The Dempseys come from my town of 
Putnam, Conn., were neighbors and are 
close friends of my wife and myself, and 
he was my predecessor as mayor of Put- 
nam for many years. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very pleased to in- 
sert into the Recorp the article about 
Connecticut's first lady, Mary Dempsey. 

It reads as follows: 

Meer CONNECTICUT'S Fmsr LADY 

Three months have passed since Mrs. Mary 
Frey Dempsey and her husband received 
Assurance from 549,027 voters that they were 
welcome to remain living In the executive 
residence at 990 Prospect Avenue in Hart- 
ford. 

The solid vote of confidence from the 
people of Connecticut changed the Demp- 
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seys’ temporary residence in the 19-room 
mansion to a more or less permanent one. 

In the 2 years of temporary residence in 
the house that has been the official home 
of seven former Governors (Baldwin, Snow, 
McConaughy, Shannon, Bowles, Lodge, and 
Ribicoff) since it was purchased by the State 
in 1943, Mrs. Mary Dempsey has learned to 
successfully lead three lives, as wife, mother, 
and Connecticut's first lady. 


MARY FREY 


The story begins 44 years ago when Mary 
Frey was born to Carl and Margaret Frey in 
Pawtucket, R.I. She was one of four chil- 
dren. Her father worked in the textile busi- 
ness and the family moved from town to 
town in Rhode Island, eastern Connecticut, 
and eastern Massachusetts. 

Mary's father was soon transferred to 
Putnam and in 1934 Mary entered Putnam 
High School as a freshman. Here she met 
an attractive upperclassman, a senior no 
less, with an engaging smile. Six years 
later, after a “whirlwind courtship,” Mary 
Frey and John Noel Dempsey were married. 

The following years were happy years. 
Four Dempsey children came and the whole 
family ate, drank, and lived politics. Does 
Mrs. Dempsey lke politics? “Well, I really 
don’t know. I've never known anything 
except politics." John Dempsey at 21, as 
soon as he could vote, had been elected 
alderman in Putnam. In the ensuing years 
the Governor-to-be served Putnam as coun- 
cilman, as mayor for 13 years, and as State 
representative for three terms. In 1954 he 
became executive assistant to Governor 
Ribicoff and in 1958 he was elected Lieuten- 
ant Governor only to become Governor in 
1961 when Governor Ribicoff stepped aside 
to serve in the Kennedy Cabinet. 

HAPPIEST TIME 


“Our happiest time has been just recently 
when John won the November election and 
was sworn in on his own this January.” 
Mrs. Dempsey's pride in her husband's ac- 
complishments, and this latest one in par- 
ticular, is boundless. She admits moments 
of anxiety before the outcome of the election 
was known. “I thought John would win. 
but I thought the election would be a lot 
closer than it was and I was worried. But 
the children and John’s mother were very 
optimistic and had no doubt about the out- 
come, As a matter of fact, they thought 
I was silly even to worry about it." 


MOST IMPORTANT ROLE 


Mary Dempsey loves her new role as Con- 
necticut's first lady. One of the reasons for 
this love and for her rapid adjustment: to 
her new life is that it is not totally new. 
The role she considers most important and 
the one she has chosen to play has not 
changed in the last 2 years, nor in the last 20. 
In her own words she tells what she con- 
siders to be the role of a wife of a man in 
public office: “I feel that a wife of a poll- 
tician should have two main concerns. 
First, she should do what she can to make 
her husband happy, making sure he gets a 
reasonable amount of sleep, eats enough. 
etc. And she should be a helpmate to him, 
someone with whom he can discuss things; 
someone whom he can really count on. Sec- 
ondly, she should be very concerned with 
raising their children,” 


THE DEMPSEY CHILDREN 


The children have taken their new sur- 
roundings in stride and are thoroughly en- 
joying themselves. Edward, the oldest boy, 
is at a seminary in Rochester but enjoys 
coming home and entertaining his friends In 
the big brick house. John, Jr., 17, Margaret, 
16, and Kevin, 14, entertain their friends 
there too; but there is a certain class con- 
sciousness” because of the “vast” difference 
in ages.. “The 17-year-olds don’t wish to as- 
soolate with the 16-year-olds and the 16- 
year-olds naturally have nothing to do with 
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the 14-year-olds,” says Mrs. Dempsey. In- 
stead of one party, we end up having to 
have three.” 

The children’s main occupation when the 
family first moved to Hartford, according to 
Mrs. Dempsey, was to call each other on the 
intercom and numerous telephone exten- 
sions, pretending they were other people. 

Now the focus is on driving. John Jr. 
takes the car the Governor gave Mrs. Demp- 
sey for Christmas and offers to drive her 
anywhere she wishes to go. “I've only driven 
my own car once, to the beauty parlor. I 
think they think I don't know how to drive.” 
Kevin, who knew how to drive when he was 
11 but who is still not old enough to get a 
license, drives an old 1953 Ford around the 
residence grounds. 

“The children lead a fairly normal life at 
home and in school where they certainly do 
not get any concessions from their teachers.” 
Mrs. Dempsey adds that the only thing the 
children do not like about their new sta- 
tion is having to get dressed up to have 
their picture taken. 

Both Governor and Mrs, Dempsey feel fam- 
ily life of the utmost importance. In line 
with this they plan as much time around 
the children as possible, “Things we do as 
a family we always enjoy. Our favorite trip 
is to Camp Drum to review the National 
Guard.” 

PEOPLE AND FRIENDS 


Mrs. Dempsey shares her husband's en- 
thuslasm and concern for people. This is 
another reason why she finds her role as 
Connecticut's first lady so much to her lik- 
ing. An affable person herself, she loves 
meeting people and feels that as the Gov- 
ernor’s wife she has a chance to meet people 
and be exposed to more ideas than she would 
otherwise. She remembers faces but not al- 
Ways names. One of her pet peeves is peo- 
ple who come up to her and say, “You re- 
member me * * * who am 1?“ and then be- 
come indignant when she does not remem- 
ber. 

Dempsey's favorite “duty” by far is 
to visit various institutions in the State to 
see what is being done for people. The chil- 
dren at such places as the Newington Home 
and the Connecticut Valley Hospital are a 
joy to her and she finds herself returning 
often to see how the same children are pro- 
gressing. 

“We have met lots of people and have made 
some wonderful friends, but the friends dear- 
est to John and myself are our old friends.” 
Mrs. Dempsey refers to ten or so people from 
around Putnam whom they have known 
since John Dempsey's alderman days. “You 
have very few close, lasting friends in your 
life, John and I think there is nothing 
more wonderful than friends who are al- 
ways friends no matter what happens—we 
have had some lean years, you know. We 
try to see our old and dear friends as much 
as possible.” 

A TYPICAL DAY 


Life is never dull for Mary Dempsey. A 
typical day includes breakfast with the Goy- 
ernor and a visit with the children before 
they go to school. Next the day’s meals are 
planned with the cook. “I think the hardest 
thing to get used to when we first came here 
was not doing everything myself. I used to 
be a jack-of-all-trades. But no more.” The 
executive residence maintains a staff of 
Seven jacks. 

Appointments, official luncheons and teas 
follow with perhaps an unofficial moment 
to shop for the children. The Dempseys 
make an attempt to be together for din- 
ner. 

Time left over, what there is of it, is well 
Spent by Mrs. Dempsey. She is an insati- 
able reader. She reads while traveling by 
car or train until dizziness sets in. One of 
the things she used to love to do and misses 
a great deal is to cook. Italian dishes, 
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spaghetti, lasagna, eggplant are 
her favorites. “I never liked to do the dishes 
though. And I always dreamed of a little 
girl who would come and do them for me. 
And she always did—me.” 

Connecticut's first lady is not in the lime- 
light as often as some other first ladies have 
been in the past. She does not like lime- 
light as such. Her family is her life. Her 
concern for the people of Connecticut is 
real. This is the woman who plans to live 
at the executive residence for 4 more years— 
at least. 


St. Peter’s Unit First at Rifle Drill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of recent Department of Defense 
proposals to drastically curtail ROTC 
programs, I found a report of the sixth 
annual Pershing Rifles Invitational Drill 
of special interest. The development of 
Military discipline in our young men, 
even in this age of sophisticated weap- 
onry, is important and I feel that spirit- 
ed competition such as evidenced in this 
intercollegiate drill competition is worthy 
of attention. Twenty-two colleges en- 
tered thirty-eight teams in this contest. 

I am especially proud that the team 
representing St. Peter’s College in Jersey 
City in my district captured first place 
in the competition. 

A report of the Pershing Rifles drill 
competition as it appeared in the Jersey 
Journal follows: 

Sr. Perer’s Unit First at RIFLE DRILL 


Although Company N-8, Pershing Rifles of 
St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, did not com- 
pete for trophies at the sixth annual Per- 
shing Rifles Invitational Drill in Jersey City 
Armory, the unit captured first place in 
overall point standings. 

The company was host for the event and 
had declared itself ineligible for trophies. 

The drill, which started at 8 a.m. and ran 
for most of Saturday, was attended by up- 
wards of 3,000. Twenty-two colleges and 
universities with a total of 38 teams were 
represented. 

The audience saw the program through to 
the final review and presentation of awards, 
so interested was the crowd in the 
proceedings. 

One of the highlights of the trick drill 
competition was the first-place performance 
of “The Raiders” from North Carolina A. & T. 
College in Greensboro, N.C. This unit 
wowed the crowd with its unusual shuffle 
type cadence and twirling guidon. 

As part of its sequence the entire unit 
waved goodby to the audience as it was 
preparing to leave the floor. This unit 
placed second in the country among the drill 
teams competing at last year’s Cherry Blos- 
som Festival in Washington, D.C. 

Northeastern University from Boston took 
first place, followed by New York State Mari- 
time College from the Bronx and Providence 
College, Providence, R.I. 

First place trophy in Infantry Drill Regu- 
lation was awarded to City College of New 
York. Second place was won by Providence 
College and third place was captured by 
New York Maritime College. 

Second position in trick drill went to the 
Scarlet Rifles of Rutgers and the third spot 
was taken by Northeastern. 
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Judges for the competition were Lt. Col. 
Alexander S. Mikhalevsky, professor of mili- 
tary science at Bordentown Military Insti- 
tute, chief judge; Capt. Ernest A. Kochy, 
Capt. Donald P. Keeney, and Capt. Alfred 
F. Tittel from II Army Corps at Camp Kilmer 
and Capt. Robert W. Smith from the Marine 
Corps, 

Trophies were presented by Rev. Leo Mc- 
Laughlin, acting president of St. Peter's and 
Lt. Col. Joseph P. Jaugstetter, professor of 
military science at St. Peter's. 

Company N-8 is commanded by Pershing 
Rifles Capt. Peter F. Egan. Moderator of the 
unit is Capt. James M. Moore, U.S, Army. 


Current Developments in Space Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing paper prepared for presentation 
at the 1963 southeastern regional meet- 
ing of the American Society of Interna- 
tional Law, held February 1 and 2, 1963, 
at the University of North Carolina Law 
School: 

Current DEVELOPMENTS IN SPACE LAW 


(By Dr. John Cobb Cooper, member of the In- 
stitute for Advanced Study, Princeton 
University, legal adviser to the Interna- 
tional Air Association, and for- 
mer vice president of Pan American Air- 
ways) 

The development of space law has reached 
a stage where it is now directly subject to 
national and international political pres- 
sures. In December 1961, the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations the 
now celebrated resolution 1721A (XVI), as 
follows: 

“The General Assembly, 

“Recognizing the common interest of 
mankind in furthering the peaceful uses 
of outer space and the urgent need to 
strengthen international cooperation in this 
important field; 

“Believing that the exploration and use 
of outer space should be only for the better- 
ment of mankind and to the benefit of 
states irrespective of the stage of their eco- 
nomic or scientific development. 

“1. Commends to states for their guid- 
ance in the exploration and use of outer 
space the following principles: 

“(a) International law, including the 
United Nations Charter, applies to outer 
Space and celestial bodies; 

“(b) Outer space and celestial bodies are 
free for exploration and use by all states in 
conformity with international law, and are 
not subject to national appropriation; 

“2. Invites the Committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space to study and report on 
the legal problems which may arise from 
the exploration and use of outer space.” 

Discussing this resolution a few weeks later 
in an article on “Self-Defense in Outer Space 
and the United Nations,” published in Air 
Force and Space Digest for February 1962, I 
said: 

“It must be noted that the resolution does 
not define the term ‘outer space’ or the 
term ‘peaceful uses.“ However, the resolu- 
tion clearly commits the U.N, to the basic 
principles that international law and the 
charter are there applicable, also that this 
area and celestial bodies are free for explora- 
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tion and use by all states ‘in conformity with 
international law,’ and ‘are not subject to 
national appropriation.’ This can only mean 
that neither outer space nor celestial bodies 
are now subject to territorial claims of any 
single state nor can they be hereafter. The 
U.N. has thus determined that outer space 
has an international status analogous to that 
of the high seas where, as Mr. Justice Storey 
of the U.S. Supreme Court sald in the case 
of the Mariana Fiora in 1826: ‘It is the com- 
mon highway of all, appropriated to the use 
of all, and no one can vindicate to himself 
a superior prerogative there’.” 

One year later it is obvious that I was too 
optimistic in feeling that the legal status of 
outer space had been settled, and that it 
could be considered as an area with the same 
wide freedom of use as international law 
apples to the high seas. It is now apparent 
that grave disputes exist between members of 
the United Nations as to possible limitations 
on the use of outer space. There is no un- 
derstanding as to what constitutes author- 
ized activities in outer space “in conformity 
with international law.” 

Following the adoption of the 1961 resolu- 
tion by the Assembly of the U.N., the Com- 
mittee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space 
met early in 1962 and created a legal sub- 
committee. This subcommittee met in Ge- 
neva in May and June, followed later by a 
further meeting of the full committee and 
finally the First (Political) Committee of 
the 1962 Assembly. No agreement was 
reached on any of the proposals which had 
been submitted. 

On December 19, 1962, the Assembly of the 
U.N. on recommendation of its first commit- 
tee, adopted Resolution 1802 (XVII). That 
resolution (1) noted with regret that the 
Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer 
Space had not yet made recommendations on 
legal questions; (2) called upon all member 
states to cooperate in the further develop- 
ment of law for outer space; (3) requested 
the committee to continue urgently its work 
on the further elaboration “of basic legal 
principles governing the activities of states 
in the exploration or use of outer space, on 
liability for space vehicle accidents, and on 
assistance to and return of astronauts and 
space vehicles, as well as on other legal 
problems; (4) referred to the Committe, as 
a basis for its work, all proposals thus far 
brought forward, including the draft pro- 

as to basic principles submitted by 
the U.S.S.R., the United Arab Republic, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States 
(coples of which are attached as appendices 
to this paper), also the United States pro- 
posal as to liability, and the U.S.S.R. and 
United States proposals as to assistance to 
and return of astronauts and space vehicles. 

The primary problem as to the “basic 
legal principles governing States in the ex- 
ploration and use of outer space“ has thus 
been returned to the Committee on the 
Peaceful Uses of Outer Space, together with 
the subsidiary questions of assistance and 
liability. The proposals as to basic 
principles, read in the light of the debates 
in the several committees, illustrate the 
gravity and depth of apparent areas of pres- 
ent disagreement. These proposals are os- 
tensibly designed to amplify the principles 
contained in the original 1961 Resolution 
1721A (XVI). No one can predict today what 
the outcome may be when the Legal Sub- 
committee resumes its work later this year. 
Certain questions must be settled if con- 
crete action is to follow. The questions 
most pressing seem to be (1) whether or 
not free enterprise may be used to explore 
and operate In outer space; (2) whether the 
operation of space vehicles or satellites in 
outer space to gain intelligence as to sur- 
face conditions in foreign territory consti- 
tutes illegal international espionage; (3) to 
what extent prior international consultation 
is needed before a new space project is 
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launched: (4) what is meant by the term 
“peaceful uses” and its relation to prob- 
lems of disarmament. 

FREE ENTERPRISE IN OUTER SPACE 


This paper is presented as part of a dis- 
cussion on “Legal Aspects of Doing Busi- 
ness in Space.” It would therefore appear 
useful to consider first the serious disagree- 
ment on the extent to which free enter- 
prise may be engaged in the exploration 
and use of outer space. An examination of 
the Soviet proposal as to basic principles 
discloses that paragraph 3 asserts that all 
states have equal rights to explore and use 
outer space. However, paragraph 7 limits 
this by declaring that “all activities of any 
kind pertaining to the exploration and use 
of outer space shall be carried out solely and 
exclusively by states.” This was not care- 
lessly included. The phrase means just 
what it says; namely that no activity is to 
be permitted except that of the state; and 
no corporate or other private activity may 
exist. The Soviet representative at the 
meeting of the Legal Subcommittee said, 
during the seventh meeting of that group: 

“In capitalist countries radio corporations 
intended to explore outer space on their own 
account. If they could do as they wished, 
private capitalistic competition would dis- 
Place international cooperation.” His dele- 
gation therefore considered that all explora- 
tion and use of outer space should be carried 
out solely and exclusively by states. Six 
months later the Soviet spokesman in the 
United Nations First Committee supported 
the same proposal on somewhat different 
grounds, saying, after discussing high alti- 
tude atomic explosions: “We stress again that 
all operations of that kind which could 
hinder the peaceful uses of outer space 
should not occur. In order to insure the 
true responsibility of states for the results 
of their activities in outer space, in order 
to prevent the possibility of harm being 
caused to mankind as a result of activities 
in space, we propose that all activities per- 
taining to the exploration and use of outer 
space should be carried out solely and exclu- 
sively by states." 

In contrast it should be noted that the 
United Kingdom draft declaration of basic 
principles provides in paragraph 4 that “all 
states shall, for themselves and their na- 
tionals, have equal rights in the exploration 
and use of outer space.“ 

The United States clearly did not accept 
the proposed Soviet limitation, The US. 
representative in the First Committee stated 
on December 10, 1962, that the phrase activ- 
ities of states in the exploration and use of 
outer space,” appearing in a proposed com- 
mittee resolution then under consideration, 
“does not contain any suggestion that only 
states may carry on activities.” After indi- 
eating that such activities might also be 
conducted by International organizations, he 
said: “In addition there may be corporations, 
private or semiprivate in character which, in 
the future, will conduct space activities. 
The activities conducted by such organiza- 
tions must also conform to the rule of law.“ 

The ideological position taken by the Soviet 
bloc seeking to exclude private enterprise 
from outer space operations might result in 
serious difficulties. Certainly the disagree- 
ment must be settled in any final statement 
of basic principles. 

OBSERVATION SATELLITES 


Paragraph 8 of the U.S.S.R. draft declara- 
tion of basic principles contains the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

“The use of artificial satellites for the col- 
lection of intelligence information in the 
territory of foreign states is incompatible 
with the objectives of mankind in its con- 
quest of outer space.” 

This proposal was vigorously, and even vio- 


lently, supported by speakers for the Soviet 
bloc during the various discussions, A clear 
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conflict of views as to the international law 
applicable developed. The representative of 
the United States in the Legal Subcommittee 
stated, in summary, on June 7, 1962: 

“International law imposed no prohibition 
on the observation of the earth from outer 
space, which was peaceful and did not in- 
terfere with other activitles on earth or in 
space. It might be performed by astronauts 
as explorers and scientists, by Tiros satel- 
lites for humanitarian public services relat- 
ing to weather prediction, and by other 
means for such purposes as resource sur- 
veys, engineering and development projects, 
and the mapping of remote areas. For ex- 
ample, his delegation considered that the 
observations made by Major Titov from the 
Vostok II, and indeed any other observation 
which the U.S.S.R. might be conducting in 
outer space, were peaceful and that Major 
Titov's military status and the intent of his 
observations were irrelevant,” 

The U.S.S.R. introduced in the Legal Sub- 
committee a proposed agreement for assist- 
ance to astronauts and spacecraft landing 
in foreign territory and providing for their 
return. Article 7 of that draft stated: 

“Foreign spaceships, satellites and cap- 
sules found by a contracting state on its 
territory or salvaged on the high seas shall 
be returned without delay to the launching 
state if they have identification marks show- 
ing their national origin and if the launch- 
ing state has officially announced the launch- 
ing of the devices found. 

“Space vehicles aboard which devices have 
been discovered for the collection of intel- 
ligence information, in the territory of an- 
other state shall not be returned.” 

The U.S. proposal covering return of space- 
craft did not contain the exception insisted 
on by the U.S.S.R. as to space vehicles used 
for the collection of intelligence. The final 
distinct conflict is best illustrated by official 
statements during the meeting of the First 
Committee of the U.N. on December 3, 1962. 

The U.S. representative said: 

“A navigation satellite in outer space can 
guide a submarine as well as a merchant 
ship. The instruments which guide a space 
vehicle on a scientific mission can also guide 
a space vehicle on a military mission. One 
of the consequences of these facts is that 


-any nation may use space satellites for such 


purposes as observation and information- 
gathering. Observation from space is con- 
sistent with international law, just as is 
observation from the high seas. Moreover, 
it serves many useful purposes. Observation 
satellites can measure solar and stellar radi- 
ation and observe the atmosphere and sur- 
faces of other planets. They can observe 
cloud formations and weather conditions. 
They can observe the earth and add to the 
science of geodesy. Observation satellites 
obviously have a military as well as scientific 
and commercial applications. But this can 
provide no basis for objection to observation 
satellites.” 

Replying the same day the Soviet repre- 
sentative in the First Committee said: 

“We cannot agree with the claim that all 
observation from space, including observa- 
tion for the purpose of collecting intelli- 
gence data, Is inconformity with interna- 
tional law—a conclusion which could be 
drawn from the statement made this morning 
by the representative from the United States. 
Such observation is just as wrong as when 
intelligence data are obtained by other 
means, such as by photographs made from 
the air. The object to which such Ilegal 
surveillance is directed constitutes a secret 
guarded by a sovereign state, and regardless 
of the means by which such an operation is 
carried out, it is in all cases an intrusion 
into something guarded by a sovereign state 
in conformity with its sovereign prerogative. 
Thus such observations are in violation of 
the sovereignty of states, and no analogy 
exists here with principles applying to the 
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open Beas. If it were morcly a case of ob- 
serving what happens on the high seas, one 
could of course accept this analogy; but 
when it is a case of observation on the high 
seas for purposes of collecting intelligence 
information, then we are dealing with an 
intrusion into the sovereign rights of states, 
an attempt to penetrate into that which a 
state tries to protect on its territory. And 
I should add to this the further fact that, 
for technical reasons, one cannot find out by 
obseryation on the high seas what one can 
find out from outer space. Thus this anal- 
ogy used by the representative of the 
United States can be considered neither 
from the factual nor from the legal angie 
as valid and applying to the situation we are 
at present discussing. For these reasons we 
consider that the activities involved are in- 
compatible with the provision of the U.N. 
Charter. Such gathering of intelligence 
data through the use of space vehicles is in 
violation of the sovereign rights of states, 
and if outer space is to be used in peaceful 
cooperation, such operations cannot be re- 
garded as legal or in conformity with inter- 
national law, and hence there could be no 
question af the possibility of defending such 
à position on the basis of international law 
and 3 recognized principles.” 

speakers from the Soviet group 
ie aoe specifically that the gathering of 
information through the use of satellites in 
outer space constituted espionage. 

The gravity of this dispute cannot be 
questioned. It involves primary questions 
of international law as well as of interna- 
tional politics. It is difficult to see how any 
basic principles can be agreed upon to gov- 
ern the use of outer space unless these 
questions as to observation satellites are 
Clearly settled. 

PRIOR CONSULTATION AS TO NEW SPACE PROJECTS 


Paragraph 6 of the USSR. declaration of 
basic principles is as follows: 

“Cooperation and mutual assistance in the 
conquest of outer space shall be a duty in- 
cumbent upon all states; the implementa- 
tion of any measures that might in any way 
hinder the exploration or use of outer space 
for peaceful purposes by other countries 
shall be permitted only after prior discus- 
sion of and agreement upon such measures 
between the countries concerned.” 

The latter part of this paragraph was con- 
strued by those opposed to it as giving a veto 
power to any member state of the United 
Nations if It took the position that a new 
project of another state would hinder the 
exploration or use of outer space for peace- 
ful purposes of the objecting state. It will 
be noted that the basic principles suggested 
by the United Arab Republic, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States do not con- 
tain any specific requirement for prior con- 
sultation and determinative objection by a 
state other than the launching state. The 
United Kingdom declaration requires that 
exploration and use of outer space and 
celestial bodies shall be exercised by all 
states with due regard to the Interests of 
other states in the exploration and use of 
outer space and to the need for consultation 
and cooperation between states in relation 
te such exploration and use. The U.S. dec- 
laration, in its preamble, refers to the Im- 
portance of International cooperation and in 
parngraph 1 asserts that outer space and 
celestial bodies are free for exploration and 
use by all states, on the basis of equal rights, 
in conformity with international law, 

It is obvious that any final statement of 
basic principles must clarify the position as 
to whether a state, about to embark on a 
new use of outer space, must consult In ad- 
vance with every other state which might 
deem itself interested, and an answer must 
be given to the problem as to the effect of 
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any objection made either before the new 
project is launched, or thereafter. 

Some of the discussions appear to imply 
that the Soviet proposal might have the 
effect of requiring prior consultation before 
any nuclear explosion was planned for outer 
space, on the ground that such explosion 
might interfere with peaceful uses of outer 
space by other states. If this is the effect of 
the prosposal, it has far-reaching political 
and military importance. It would be in fact 
an indirect disarmanment agreement so far 
as outer space nuclear explosions are con- 
cerned, j 

PEACEFUL USES AND DISARMAMENT 

None of the proposals defined “peaceful 
uses.” As noted earlier in this paper, this 
was true of the original 1961 resolution. The 
debates in the various committees in 1962 
have not clarified the situation. The old 
question still persists as to whether a peace- 
Tul use means nothing except a nonmilitary 
use or whether a peaceful use can include a 
military use which is not aggressive. The 
Soviet proposal went so far in paragraph 5 
as to provide that the use of outer space for 
propagating war, national or racial hatred or 
enmity between nations should be pro- 
hibited. The situation was complicated by 
the fact that the problem of disarmament 
became involved in the discussion and ques- 
tions were raised as to whether the Com- 
mittee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space 
had any jurisdiction to consider any prob- 
lem which politically required a decision as 
to the extent of future disarmament. Fur- 
ther difficulty appeared from the fact that 
another United Nations committee was 
simultaneously discussing problems of dis- 
armament as affecting outer space. 

It is to be hoped that in any final state- 
ment of basic principles as to the explora- 
tion and use of outer space some clear in- 
dication will be giyen of what constitutes 
authorized peaceful uses of outer space. 

CONCLUSION 


The United Nations is not, in my judg- 
ment, a legislative body. Its resolutions are 
not original sources of international law. 
They may indicate the existence of a princi- 
ple already accepted as binding law by the 
international community. However positive 
acts by the United Nations, such as the 1961 
outer space Resolution 1721A (XVI), if not 
subsequently protested, are evidence 
of acceptable principles. It would therefore 
appear that the international community 
has gone very far toward accepting the basic 
proposal that outer space and celestial bodies 
are not part of the territory of any state and 
are not subject to national claims hereafter. 
However the disputes that have arisen, as 
indicted above, make it clear that the man- 
ner in which this undefined area called 
“outer space“ may be explored and used has 
not yet been determined. International 
peace certainly requires that this position be 
clarified. 


It must also be noted that the United Na- 
tions has not yet sought to determine the 
line of demarcation between the “airspace” 
and “outer space.” In none of the discus- 
sions was there any challenge to the view 
that the airspace above a foreign state is part 
of its territory. In such airspace the sub- 
jacent state has the sole and unilateral right 
to control all movement. It can forbid the 
passage of foreign spacecraft when ascend- 
ing toward or descending from outer space. 
It has long been my view that grave inter- 
national complications will soon arise unless 
this situation is rectified. As a jurist I feel 
that outer space law must determine and 
state the rights of states to use the area 
which we call “outer space,” and must, at 
the same time, fix the area in which such 
international rights exist. 

JOHN COBB COOPER. 

PRINCETON, N.J., January 31, 1963. 
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The People Versus the 
State Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently had mailed to me an editorial 
which was published vocally over radio 
station WTYC at Rock Hill, S.C. This 
editorial indicated the public’s opposi- 
tion to the surrender of Perez Jimenez 
to Romulo Betancourt. I gather from 
this editorial that they think Jimenez 
should be given asylum to the United 
States such as we have offered to other 
political targets. I do not know of my 
own knowledge, the facts set forth in the 
editorial, but I do know of the integrity 
of this radio station and its personnel, 
and I am putting this into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp so that the Nation may be 
alerted to the facts and think expressed. 
If this represents the true facts, and I 
have every confidence that it does, I 
would hope that this would inspire the 
State Department of this Nation to re- 
verse what seems to be its intentions on 
this subject. 

THE PEOPLE VERSUS THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


We are going to ask you at the end of this 
message to strike a blow for freedom, and, for 
the life of an individual. We hold no claim 
for the worthiness of this man to live. He 
may be the rankest scoundrel. If so, there 
are those better informed than are you or we, 
who say that he Is no greater scoundrel than 
the man to whom the U.S. State Department 
would deliver him to be liquidated. Our 
claim to this man’s right to live Is your right 
to survive. He may be needed. He is Perez 
Jimenez (pair-as yay-men-as). Perez Jimen- 
ez is the former President of Venezuela who 
preceded Romula Betancourt. Betancourt 
wants Perez delivered to him in Venezuela. 
The U.S. State Department took Perez out of 
his home in Miami and has put him in a 
Miami jail and is going through a legal 
hocus-pocus to send Perez to Betancourt. 
Betancourt wants Perez because Perez repre- 
sents the man most able to take over the 
Venezuelan Government should there be an 
opportunity. Perez is ardently anti-Commu- 
nist. Betancourt is—we'll let you judge for 
yourself. ` 

Betancourt as a young man worked openly 
as an agent of the Communists in Venezuela. 
Because of his Communist activity he was 
exiled from his homeland, Venezuela, in 1928. 
In exile in Costa Rica, Betancourt with 
Manuel Mora founded the Communist Party 
of Costa Rica and for 5 years was head of 
the party from 1930 to 1935. As head of 
the Communist Party in Costa Rica, Betan- 
court learned that he could not sell com- 
munism to the people openly, He devised 
this deception. He “renounced” his member- 
ship and was welcomed back to his home- 
land, Venezuela, to work as an anti-Commu- 
nist. There he gathered about him all of 
his old Communist workers and began to 
undermine the Government. He made the 
mistake of putting in writing to other Com- 
munists his scheme. These letters came into 
Government possession; he went under- 
ground and for 9 years worked for hidden 
bases. In 1945 he was successful. Betan- 
court, by military revolt, took charge for an 
earlier term as President of Venezuela. He 
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lasted 3 years. His rule was so corrupt and 
tyrannical that the military that put him in 
power threw him out. That revolt was led 
by Perez Jimenez. Betancourt was exiled 
again. He spent 9 years in New York where 
he was the hero of the intellectuals that are 
running the U.S. Government today. His 
Communist activities in New York were so 
flagrant that he was arrested by New York 
officers on information provided by J. Edgar 
Hoover's FBI and was expelled by the United 
States. Three later, leftists in Vene- 
zuela, threw out Perez Jimenez and Betan- 
court won an election with undercover sup- 
port from the U.S. State Department. These 
facts are recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orpo. The US. State Department that 
brought Castro to power supports Betancourt. 
They have jailed Perez Jimenez in Miami and 
intend to deliver him to Betancourt. Perez 
Jimenez, like Batista, like any exile—like 
Betancourt—is entitled to safe conduct in 
this free country of ours. If the citizens 
of the United States can stop the Communist 
encirclement of this Nation in America, the 
day will come when the United States will 
need Perez Jimenez. Only your letters, tele- 
grams, and phone calls to your Congressmen 
and Senators can stop the State Department 
from delivering Perez Jimenez to Betancourt. 
You will have to act fast. The next legal 
move is March 12, This is another case of 
the people versus the State Department. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNTTED STATES 


'TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDExES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shal! take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Tiris 44, SecTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Reconp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully Invited: 

1, Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
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bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is n 

3. Return of manuscript When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The, manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recor shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorn style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
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printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record nen 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendir— The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the offi- 
cial reporters of one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, so 
that Senate and House extensions appear al- 
ternately as far as possible throughout the 
Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order 
or arrangement in which the copy comes 
from the official reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The official reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is In session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall -be printed imme- 
diately following the lead items as indicated 
by the official reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, nor to Recorns 
ee after the sine die adjournment of the 

n 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Oficial Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROGERS C. B. MORTON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1963 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following remarks by 
the Honorable CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, 
In., of Maryland, at Ellicott City, Md., 
February 27, 1963: 

REMARKS OF U.S. CONGRESSMAN CHARLES MCC. 
MATHIAS TO THE MARYLAND COUNCIL OF 
FARMER COOPERATIVES, ELLICOTT CITY, MD., 
FEBRUARY 27, 1963 


In my remarks here today I shall not stress 
my longstanding interest in, and support 
of, agricultural cooperatives. And, I will not 
_try to give you any advice on how to operate 
your cooperatives so that they will be of even 
greater service to your members, for I know 
you are more expert in this field than I am. 
Nonetheless, I do appreciate your inviting 
me to share with you some thoughts I have 
on the future of agriculture. 

There is an erroncous idea that there is 
an inevitable conflict bteween the interests 
of farmers and those of consumers. This 
idea is expressed most frequently by those 
who think that the prices of farm products 
should be pushed by Government action of 
one kind or another. I would agree that 
there is a conflict between excessive Gov- 
ernment intervention in agriculture and the 
longrun interests of consumers. 

But if we take a close look at the real 
interests of consumers and farmers there is 
no conflict, The idea that there is a con- 
flict is obsolete. 

Consumers have an interest in maintain- 
ing the kind of an efficient, freewheeling, 
vigorous, and productive agriculture that has 
emerged in the United States and which 
Maryland agriculture so well exemplifies. 

That this kind of agriculture serves the 
interests of consumers is evidence by the 
steady decline in the cost of buying an ade- 
quate diet. 

In 1940 the average US. family spent 40 
percent of its income for food. In 1961 the 
average U.S. family spent 19.7 percent of its 
income for food. In fact, if tt bought the 
same kinds and quantities of food in 1961 
that it bought in 1935-39, it would only 
spend 14 percent of its Income for food. 

Consumers haye upgraded their diets. 
They are buying more meat, poultry, dairy 
products, fruits, and vegetables than they 
did 20 to 25 years ago. They are buying more 
convenience foods, foods already to cook and 
eat. 3 

U.S. consumers have more incomes left for 
education, medical care, housing and recrea- 
tion because of the efficiency of American 
farmers. 
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It may not always appear that the benefits 
ot this efficiency of production are shared in 
equitably by farmers themselves. But de- 
spite the growing pains of the agricultural 
revolution, the American farmer is a proud, 
independent, and stable part of the American 
scene. Agriculture is not sick, it's not pros- 
trate, although it is changing. The net 
worth of farmers on an overall basis and on 
an average per capita basis continues to 
grow annually, 

American farmers today are able to provide 
their children with education, with medical 
care, with an opportunity in life as never 
before. 

Of all industries, agriculture has been 
clearly demonstrated to be that industry 
which does poorest, from the standpoint of 
both farmers and consumers, when central, 
political management is substituted for the 
incentives of a free economy. 

The idea that Government must get in- 
volved commodity by commodity in plan- 
ning production, in controlling production, 
marketing, and pricing of farm products, is 
an antiquated, inefficient, and dangerous ap- 
proach to the future of farmers, and to the 
interests of consumers as well. 

I like to be able to quote the President of 
the United States—he is evéryone’s Presi- 
dent. He told a recent press conference that: 

“The free market is a decentralized regu- 
lator of our economic system. The free mar- 
ket is not only a more efficient decision maker 
than the wisest central planning body, but 
even more important, the free market keeps 
economic power widely dispersed.” 

I could only applaud the sentiment. If he 
could only persuade some of those Harvard 
faculty members in the White House that 
teachers should listen and learn like the rest 
of us. In particular, I could wish that he 
would tell Secretary of Agriculture Freeman 
of his rediscovery of the key economic prin- 
ciple that has made the American economy 


go. 

I don't need to tell you about the impact 
of the cost-price squeeze in agriculture. But 
I do think I should take a minute to relate 
this to Government policy in the area of 
taxes and spending. 

Farm costs, both production costs and the 
cost of marketing your products, continue 
to rise. 

There is no mystery as to why this Is so. 
Farm costs go up because of a variety of 
Government programs and policies. 

Government spending is a major cost in 
all businesses and particularly in agriculture. 

All Government expenditures must be paid 
for, either in taxes or in that most insidious 
of taxes, inflation. 

Taxes go into the making of prices. Vir- 
tually every tax is eventually paid by the 
consumer of goods and services. 

In a hundred hidden ways, taxes turn out 
to be costs and prices. 

Every new or bigger spending program en- 
acted by Congress means more costs, in 
taxes and in prices, to farmers and to other 
citizens. 

Since farmers are the biggest consumers 
of goods and services on a per capita basis, 
they have a particularly heavy stake in Fed- 
eral tax and spending So anyone 
who tells you how much he loves farmers 
and how he wants to vote for things to help 
farmers, who then votes or works for a 
whole raft of new and bigger spending pro- 
grams, is not really working for the interests 
of farmers. His concern for farmers’ wel- 


fare is delusion and illusion, a lot of double- 
talk. 


I am sure that you have a major interest 
in the European Common Market and how 
it ls going to affect you as farmers and as 
marketeers of farm products. This is a 
major subject in itself so let me make just 
one brief comment. 

The European Common Market is a fact 
of life. It may turn out to be one of the 
crucially important developments of history. 
When we look at the ECM we can only 
wish it well and hope that it will mature 
as a strong.economic force and military 
ally against Communist imperialism. But 
we must also be concerned with respect to 
the impact of the trading practices of this 
econom‘c unit on U.S. farmers and other 
exporters. The recent import fees estab- 
lished on poultry illustrates the seriousness 
of the problem. 

Section 252 of the trade bill enacted by 
the Congress was specifically designed to 
deal with this problem. It provides that 
whenever a foreign country maintains non- 
tariff trade restrictions or variable import 
fees which prevent the expansion of trade 
on a mutually advantageous basis, “the 
President shall * * suspend, withdraw or 
prevent the application of benefits of trade 
agreements concessions to products of such 
country.” 

This is a tough policy. It was so intended 
by the Congress. It was intended as a means 
of giving our negotiators a means to prevent 
such harmful actions to US. farmers and 
other exporters as illustrated by the fence 
ECM has built around their poultry in- 
dustry. 

But this policy of the trade act is mean- 
ingless unless it Is implemented. The Na- 
tion must look to the President and the 
State Department to implement the policy. 

As yet, I have seen little indication that 
the policy will be forcefully and effective- 
ly implemented. 

We must recognize that our Government 
has one major handicap in endeavoring to 
obtain acceptance of this policy by the ECM. 
This is our own Government farm policy. 

The administration is busily engaged in 
preventing free market prices from function- 
ing here in the United States. Consequent- 
ly, when we insist that other countries 
should discard their protective policies we 
are negotiating from a position of weak- 
ness. 

It is not exactly a strong bargaining posi- 
tion for us to tell others do as we tell you, 
not as we do. 

It seems to me that Maryland agriculture 
has a great future. We have the advantages 
of an efficient agriculture and a nearness to 
the major markets of the United States. 

It seems to me that this future will be best 
protected by building on the assets we have. 
These assets can be dissipated by centralized 
management of agricultural production and 
marketing which would curtail our efficiency 
and share our markets with areas less favored 
geographically. 

In devising national policy relating to farm 
program we should copy success. With all 
its problems, those segments of U.S. agricul- 
ture which rely on the market as the major 
determinant of income and the major guide 
to investment, production and marketing, 
have a much more favorable outlook than 
those which have had the benefit of central 
planning and control. 
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Brazil Is the Focus Point 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Spcaker, I 
would like to call the attention of the 
House to an excellent column which ap- 
peared in the Washington Daily News 
of March 6. Columnist Henry J. Taylor 
points up the focal point of Communist 
subversion in the Western Hemisphere 
as being Brazil and predicts that a major 
attempt to expand Soviet domination 
will be made there within a year. 

Text of the column is as follows: 

Braz Is THE Focus Point 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

We read our Cuban news in terms of Amer- 
ica. Khrushchev reads his in terms of Brazil. 
And this writer suggests that, a year from 
today, for every column about Cuba we'll be 
reading 10 about the Red star over Rio. 

In America’s October 22 Munich, Cuba is 
the Czechoslovakia. Brazil is the Kremlin’s 
residual reward. And Khrushchey’s Cuba 
win comes into focus only by looking at Rio, 
not Havana; at Brazilian President Joao 
Goulart, not Castro; at the continent, not 
the Caribbean. 

North and South America are shaped like 
an hourglass, and at the bottom Brazil domi- 
nates nearly the whole of it. Rio-based Rus- 
sians are advising President Goulart today 
like Macbeth heeding the song of the lying 
witches. And courageous parts of the Bra- 
zilian press are commenting on the fact that 
78 Communists are now in the highest key 


These are the tested henchmen of this 
Moscow-orlented spellbinder whose upturned 
nose and 8 chin are heading for our 
n join Castro's beard and giant 


Al are not only Moscow applauded but, as 
if this were not enough, they were approved 
also by Red China on President Goulart's 
August 1961, pilgrimage to Peiping, from 
where he returned to take over the Presi- 
dency of Brazil, 

High among these henchmen is Marxist 
Foreign Minister Hermes Lima. And our 
cartoonists had better be ready for Hermes 
Lima, too; a fat burglar with an eye as cold 
as Labrador’s ice and his English gone some- 
where with his teeth. Lions bluff, tigers 
don’t. Neither does Hermes Lima. 

“Premier Castro’s government is derived 
* from the self-determination of the Cuban 
people,” said he to Rio Communist Party 
workers, in a typically gay anti-American 
crack headlined in the Journal do Brasil 
last October 24 at the very height of our 
Cuban crisis. Whereupon President Goulart 
and Hermes Lima dismissed Vice Adm. 
Helio Garnier Sampaio, commander in chief 
of Brazil's fleet, after Senor Sampaio pro- 
posed sending two destroyers to operate with 
us in the naval blockade. 

This began a decisive step against the 
United States. Any effective Communist re- 
sistance must come from the military and 
when President Goulart climbed to nearly 
dictatorial powers on January 7 he fixed 
that. 

New commanders took over the Eighth 
Military Region, the Fourth Naval District 
and the First Air Force—snap-snap, ticktack, 
all at once. Each rides the Moscow horse 
with the look of a jockey on a winner. And 
day by day the Kremlin borers deepen their 
hole in the military ranks, 
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Protests? President Goulart has merely 


nounced Communist control of the armed 
forces. 

Infiltrated Brazil stands where Cuba stood 
2 years ago. And behind the Havana excite- 
ment Khrushchey is bullding his Moscow 
masterplece. 


When Congressman Travels Abroad Who 
Pays His Tab? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1963 


Mrs, ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, we 
hear a great deal about counterpart 
funds, especially during this session of 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I venture to say that very 
few of our citizens know what these 
funds are and what they can be used for. 
I even venture to say that there are some 
Members of Congress who are in the 
same predicament. 

The following article appeared in the 
Evening News of Newburgh, N.Y., on 
March 11, 1963. This article states 
clearly, and therefore simply, what these 
counterpart funds are, how and when 
they can be used, and which countries 
have them and in what quantities. 

Indeed, the Evening News has done a 
real service in making these facts read- 
ily available to its readers. 

The article follows: 

[From the Newburgh (N.Y.) Evening News, 
Mar. 11, 1963] 

WEHEN CONGRESSMAN TRAVELS ABROAD WHO 
Pays His Tan? 

(Eorron's Nork.— Although the U.S. owns 
more than $3.8 billion worth of foreign cur- 
rencies, it often has to dip into its own gold 
supply to meet expenditures abroad.) 

(By Stanley Meisler) 

Wasuincton.—Representative ADAM CLAY- 
TON PowELL, Democrat, of New York, squired 
two good-looking female assistants to the 
Lido nightclub in Paris last summer and 
paid his way with U.S.-owned francs. The 
night on the town provoked outcries back 
home. t 

Powerit had a quick defense. He quoted 
Secretary of the Treasury Douglas Dillon as 
saying if Powrrt and other Congressmen 
didn't use these francs, the U.S. Government 
would have to burn them. 

“This is money going right down the 
drain," Power. said 

Dilion said he had no recollection of mak- 
ing the remarks and added that he felt these 
funds “require the same prudent manage- 
ment and careful handling as any other 
moneys of the Government.” 

In fact, other administration officials say 
that most times that a Congressman uses 
funds like these, he forces the United States 
to buy more forelgn currencies with Amer- 
ican dollars. 

PowELL's night on the town, the outcry, 
his defense, and the denial by Dillon reflect 
one of the most complex and massive prob- 
lems in American international finance. 

Throughout the world, the United States 
owns more than $3.8 million worth of rupees, 
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pounds, dinars, zlotys, kyats, and other for- 
eign money. But the United States can't 
or won't use most of it now. 

In Poland, for example, U.S.-owned Polish 
zlotys total more than $100 million. But 
every year the United States dips into its own 
gold to pay $1.4 million in U.S. social security 
and other benefits to residents of Poland. 

In most cases, legal limitations, diplomacy, 
and economics prevent the United States 
from using all this foreign money that ac- 
cumulates as a result of U.S, foreign aid. 

Under U.S. laws, in fact, more than half 
the money, while American owned, must be 
used for the benefit of other countries. And, 
according to U.S. officials, the United States 
would rock and perhaps wreck the economies 
of other countrics if it ever spent the rest 
of the money in one swoop. 

“We would cause inflation,” sald Bartlett 
Harvey, Chicf of the Economic Progress Divi- 
sion of the Agency for International Devel- 
opment. “We would hurt the very countries 
we are trying to help. We would end up 
spending more American dollars to help 
them fight the inflation.” 

The problem of U.S.-owned foreign cur- 
rencles is so complex that it seems to attract 
attention only when Congressmen take these 
funds to finance junkets around the world. 

US,-owned foreign funds come from three 
main sources: 

1. The sale of surplus Wiieat and other 
crops. Under the law, friendly countries 
may pay for this with their own currency in- 
stead of U.S. dollars. 

2. Grants of economic aid. Under this 
program, an American manufacturer ships 
his commodities to a foreign land. The 
United States pays him in dollars. The for- 
eign land sets up an account with an equiva- 
lent or counterpart amount in foreign cur- 
rency. Ninety percent of this account 
reverts to the foreign land for its use. The 
remaining 10 percent becomes U.S.-owned 
funds, 

3. Repayment of loans. The law provides 
that some foreign nations may repay their 
loans in foreign currencies. 

President Kennedy, in his budget message 
to Congress, estimated that during the pres- 
ent fiscal year ending July 1 the United 
States owned $3,875 million worth of this 
foreign currency. 

Of this totai the law set aside $2,542 mil- 
lion worth for use by foreign countries that 
the United States wants to help. 

That left $1,332 million for the United 
States in use, maintaining embassies, paying 
foreign employees, printing books, building 
military housing, conducting research in the 
foreign lands. 

The bulk of this money is in eight coun- 
tries: Burma, India, Indonesia, Israel, Paki- 
stan, Poland, Yugoslavia, and Egypt. There 
the supply of the foreign currency over- 
whelms the needs and desires of the U.S. 
embassies. 

In India, for example, the United States 
will have a supply of $362 million worth of 
rupees in 1964. Officials estimate the Em- 
bassy in New Delhi will use about 624 million 
worth that year. That will leave a supply of 
$338 million worth, enough for 14 more 
years, As foreign aid increases, the supply 
will grow bigger. 

Here is where the paradox about Congress- 
men comes in, 

With their US. Government-financed 
junkets, they spend $500,000 worth of coun- 
terpart funds of other U.S.-owned currencies 
a year, But they seldom visit the countries 
that have a huge supply of these currencies. 
Harvey said that Congressmen have used 
only $22,000 worth of Indian rupees in 5% 
years. 

But in France the US. Embassy needs 
more foreign currencies than it owns. In 
2 the embassy in Paris will have a supply 

of $12 million worth of counterpart and 
other funds, but it will need $168 million 
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worth of francs for all its activities. As a 
result, whenever a Congressman uses these 
funds in France, the United States will have 
to buy francs with dollars to make up the 
loss. 

The use of counterpart and other foreign 
funds by Congressmen does not come under 
the scrutiny of the General Accounting Of- 
fice which has the power to look into every 
financial corner of government except in 
Congress. 

In a recent report submitted to Congress 
by Comptroller General Joseph Campbell, 
the GAO cited three ways in which it felt 
the United States could make better use of 
counterpart funds and other U.S.-owned 
foreign currencies. 

First, the GAO said the United States 
should use more of the foreign currencies 
when they are in heavy supply and it cited 
a case like Poland to show this is not being 
done. The GAO said the United States 
could pay social security benefits in zlotys 
rather than dollars to Polish citizens who 
once worked in the United States. 

Second, the United States, according to 
the GAO, sometimes buys foreign currencies 
when it owns counterpart funds that have 
been set aside for future projects. 

Finally, the GAO said that the United 
States loses money by depositing much of 
its foreign currencies in banks that pay little 
or no interest. 

At the end of 1959, the GAO said, the 
United States owned $46.6 million worth of 
lira, most of it deposited in the low-interest 
paying Bank of Italy. The GAO said the 
United States could have earned $475,000 a 
year if the funds had been deposited in a 
commercial bank. 


Proclaiming Sir Winston Churchill an 
Honorary Citizen of the United States 
of America 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 5 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in the hope that H.R. 
4374 will be passed by this House today 
without a dissenting voice. I am very 
happy that the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary has brought the bill before us 
today. I realize, of course, that they 
have rules and regulations of long 
standing which make it impossible for 
them to use the whereas clauses which 
I had hoped might be attached to this 
bill. I had no pride of authorship in 
these clauses which I sent to the com- 
mittee, but I hoped that they might carry 
to Sir Winston something of the warmth 
and affection of this body. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that the words 
we all speak here today will go to Sir 
Winston Churchill with the assurance 
that we wish him everything that is 
good, that we recognize him as one of 
the great men of our era. He has earned 
for himself a position of prominence 
among the leaders of the English-speak- 
ing world as a writer, historian, and 
orator; and being the son of an Ameri- 
can mother and an English father, more 
than any other, truly epitomizes the 
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closeness of spirit between the two great 
English-speaking peoples. 

The Congress of the United States, on 
behalf of the American people, hereby 
expresses itself in high appreciation for 
his outstanding contribution to peace 
and to freedom and to the courage it 
takes to wage war. He has served as a 
challenge and an inspiration to our 
Nation as well as to his own. 

The gift of honorary citizenship in the 
United States of America is one honor, 
one token of rare esteem and love which 
is within this country’s power to bestow 
here through the House of Representa- 
tives. That it was never done before 
makes it all the more cherished in the 
hearts of all of us who had hoped that 
this might be brought to pass. Cer- 
tainly, it is worthy of Winston Church- 
ill’s place in history. This is something 
no man can buy or acquire in any way 
except through the grateful generosity 
of the American people. It is the most 
appropriate gift we can convey to sym- 
bolize the warmth and the affection that 
an appreciative and an admiring people 
feel toward him. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the reso- 
lution will be passed without a dissenting 
vote. 


Earl Warren 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, because 
this article deserves the attention of my 
colleagues, I would like to herewith in- 
sert in the Recorp an article recently 
apearing in my hometown paper, the 
Times-Herald: 


VALLEJO Resents THIS SLUR 


Every straight-thinking resident of Vallejo 
and Solano County should resent the two 
billboards located adjacent to this city which 
bear the American flag and, in big letters 
the sign: “Impeach Earl Warren” three times 
elected Governor of California, and sum- 
moned by ex-President Eisenhower to fill the 
position of Chief Justice of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, have every right to resent this slur 
against a man who so richly deserves the 
honors and respect bestowed upon him, 

Every man is entitled to his opinion re- 
garding the qualifications and official acts 
of Chief Justice Warren. Some of the deci- 
sions rendered by the Court have not been 
received with acclaim, but they evidently 
represent contemporary interpretation of the 
law and come within the Constitution. They 
are honestly arrived at and concurred in by 
& majority of the Court, otherwise, they 
would not have been rendered. 

This Nation enjoys the right of honest 
criticism of legal procedures, of acts by Con- 
gress and of our foreign policy for the well 
being or security of the Nation. However, 
when viciousness and hate replace criticism 
and honest differences of opinion, then per- 
haps soon law and order can be supplanted 
with lawlessness and contempt. Earl Warren 
is too big a man to take notice of this 
scurrilous attack, but his friends should not 
only resent the ugly charge, but rush to 
his support. 
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This monstrous offense to one of the 
Nation's top officials has been attributed to 
representatives of the John Birch Society, 
and if the attribution is true, it is small 
wonder thinking Republicans are so con- 
cerned about the Birch Society's attempt to 
take control of the party. - 

Thus far, the only evidence in regard to 
Earl Warren is that he has performed his 
duties in the highest tradition of honesty 
and justice, 


Fiscal Sense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Daily News has been con- 
sistent over the years in regard to fiscal 
solvency of the United States Treasury. 
Today’s editorial makes such good sense 
that I include it herewith, with the rec- 
ommendation that it be read by every 
Member: 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH THE COUNTRY? 


You look over the list of domestic economic 
troubles as noted by President Kennedy at 
his press conferences. There isn't one that 
a healthy tax cut wouldn't cure or at least 
help substantially. 

And the only way to get a mea tax 
reduction is to legislate a healthy cut in 
Federal g. 

The basic problem is as simple as that, 
though the solution is difficult in the pres- 
ent political atmosphere. 

Relief from the extortionate load of Gov- 
ernment spending would generate energy 
from top to bottom. It would give people 
something to work for. 

To hear the talk as to lack of opportunity 
for youth you would think there were just 
so many jobs until the Government passed 
a law to create some more. You wonder how 
youngsters ever got a job in the past. This 
same frightened scramble to divide up pov- 
erty held back recovery from the great de- 
pression and now dominates discussion of 
automation. 

Jobs generate jobs. Wages and profits 
create the demand for goods, which puts 
more and more people to work—unless the 
chain is broken by bungling Government 
intervention or expropriation of the fruits 
of industry. 

Talk about our crop of war babies growing 
up and needing jobs. They are relatively 
few in numbers compared to the millions 
of refugees from communism who streamed 
into demoralized West Germany after the 
war. Work was found for all of them and 
West Germany actually has a labor short- 

. Automation did it—along with sane, 
old-fashioned fiscal policies which balanced 
budgets, made the mark one of the sound- 
est currencies in history and produced the 
feeling of confidence in the future which 
comes with a rising living standard. 

On the other extreme are such countries 
as Argentina., There is a land potentially 
as rich as ours—demoralized by massive gov- 
ernmental bungling and an inflated cur- 
rency. 

Argentina’s trouble is our trouble, though 
we are not nearly so far gone and had more 
fat in the form of capital to eat up. 

The complacent tendency in Washington 
to cut taxes while letting the spending run 
simply is a plan to eat up some more of 
the capital which makes jobs. By inciting 
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more inflation it will nullify any tax cut. 
By breeding fear of an unsound currency 
it will discourage enterprise and we will have 
more unemployment, not less. 

The prosperity of Western Europe dates 
from the time when it scorned the advice 
of our frightened liberals, hardened its cur- 
rencies and started paying their bills with 
cash. We now owe them money in form 
of balance of payments. Our Government 
now is buying these currencies in great 
quantities to protect the once almighty 
dollar. 

More vocal politicians and economists in 
the United States are in the grip of an eco- 
nomic obsession that we can borrow ourselves 
rich, This brand of mass insanity has run 
its course in Europe but still afflicts a great 
deal of the world including the under- 
developed countries, all of which somehow 
managed to eat for centuries without our 
help, or maybe in spite of it. 

None of these new nations has a chance 
until it discovers that only work creates 
wealth and that capital accumulation must 
be protected if their people are to have. the 
tools which make work productive. 

Under present policies, they are frightening 
away capital faster than it can be poured 
down the ratholes thus created, through 
foreign aid from the U.S. Treasury. 

We see two main sources of hope. One is 
the amazing resiliency of the U.S. economy 
which has survived and even progressed 
during a generation which has expropriated 
half its profits and sterilized them in waste- 
ful Government schemes. The other is 
mounting impatience with the whole red ink 
business, out through the country. 

When the people finally sense what has 
been happening to them and vote their in- 
dignation, the politicians will sober up and 
finda way. If the country—and particularly 
the unemployed—are to be spared deepening 
troubles, that had better be soon, 


National Child Evangelism Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr, BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, February 
19 was the “National Day of Prayer for 
the Spiritual Needs of the Children of 
our Nation.” In observance of this oc- 
casion, numerous churches in my district 
of Indianapolis, Ind., presented programs 
explaining the work of the International 
Child Evangelism Fellowship. 

The week of February 17 to 24 marked 
the 26th anniversary of child evangelism 
work. Its activities under the direction 
of International Director Rev. Jacob De- 
Bruin encompass all phases of Bible 
teaching for children. In Indianapolis, 
under the leadership of Mr. Joseph Hos- 
man, chairman of the local child evan- 
gelism committee, the group offers activ- 
ities such as open-air classes, summer 
camp, rallies, and 26 weekly good news 
clubs, The fellowship also offers a teach- 
er's training program. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the very 
survival of our Nation as a free and pros- 
perous land depends in large measure 
upon the moral and spiritual training 
of our youth. No nation has long main- 
tained such a high standard of living 
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as we have in the United States without 
an equally high standard of moral con- 
duct. 

The importance of programs such as 
that offered by the International Child 
Evangelism Fellowship is manifest in any 
study of juvenile delinquency statistics. 
It is clear to me that the only way to 
prevent development of delinquents and 
the only way to insure the maintenance 
of high moral standards in our youth 
is through spiritual guidance and train- 
ing. This is an area where our powerful, 
paternalistic Government can be of no 
help. This work must be done by dedi- 
cated individuals, imbued with the love 
of humanity and the desire to serve God. 
That they have been doing an excellent 
job I am sure, I am also sure that much 
more needs to be done, and the work 
of the International Child Evangelism 
Fellowship and other such dedicated 
groups deserves our wholehearted sup- 
port. 


Gainful Employment—Key to the 
Tax Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most penetrating of the many edi- 
torials and columns I have so far seen 
dealing with the tax issue is the fol- 
lowing from a new magazine, Chal- 
lenge, the February 1963 issue of which 
recently came acros my desk. I com- 
mend it to my colleagues. ' 

Tue Tax Issue 


The easy-to-take part of the President's 
tax cut proposition is that taxes are draining 
too many resources out of the private econ- 
omy, and therefore the economy is not being 
sufficiently nurtured for continued growth at 
arate deemed proper and necessary. Almost 
everyone agrees with the President on this. 

The trouble comes with the corollary to 
the President's proposition, namely that the 
Federal budget must be allowed to operate 
in the red until such time as the economy's 
growth can more than easily provide the 
needed revenue to redress the balance be- 
tween income and outgo. There is consid- 
erable disagreement on this aspect of the pro- 
posed tax changes. And since aspect No. 1 
can hardly be carried through without first 
settling the fate of aspect No. 2, one can 
expect that before this session of Congress 
is done, more words will flow than the 
$13,500 billion that the U.S. Treasury may 
or may not have to do without. 

My concern today is not to add to the pros 
and cons of aspect No. 2, which is sure to get 
its share of attention and always does every 
year whether a tax cut is an Issue or not. 
Rather, it is aspect No. 1—the one that al- 
most everyone agrees with—that intrigues 
me. What I wonder about is whether a tax 
cut—eesentially 4 lowering of tax rates for 
all income categories—is really going to do 
what so many people say it will do. Will 
more money left in private hands really help 
bring about the economic growth we all agree 
we need, in the way we need it? 

These are peculiar times, and I believe 


that the lessons of history are not particu-. 


larly useful guides to the problems we seck 
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to solve. In a world in which space travel is 
no longer a figment of wild tmagination; in 
which the United States of America can elect 
a Catholic to the presidency; in whch Budd- 
hist monks visit the Pope; in which colonial- 
ism is dead, and world leaders fear to make 
war upon one another—in this kind of world 
where in 1 year we can experience more 
“firsts” than any previous generation could 
in decades and even centuries—in this kind 
of world it is too dangerous to think that 
that which once worked in a certain way will 
work that way again. 

The objects we have shot into orbit, as well 
as the price index, have proved that what 
goes up does not have to come down. It is 
in this posture of skepticism that I wonder 
whether, just because during the past 30 
years we have learned about fiscal and mone- 
tary policy, more money in the hands of 
the private domestic economy will really lead 
to the kind of growth we need and want. 
The theory ts correct. But for which times? 
yesterday?, today?, tomorrow? 

What is the private domestic economy go- 
ing to do with the money that the Federal 
Government may or may not have to fore- 
go? The approximately $100 that the aver- 
age taxpayer will save must, in turn, be 
consumed or reinvested in a most remarkable 
manner in order to have the salubrious ef- 
fects projected for the tax cut. If the money 
goes into traditional channels of consump- 
tion. I doubt that this will contribute much 
to the development of new ideas, new prod- 
ucts and services—the new ways to serve 
one another that are necessary to bring 
about realistic future growth. 

Similarly, if the producers of our basic 
goods and commodities put their new-found 
revenues into traditional programs of ex- 
pansion, once again I doubt that this will 
lead to the kind of growth we shall need for 
future prosperity. If this is the way “res- 
cued” tax revenues are employed, we shall 
certainly sell more durable goods for a 
while, until the market is glutted and we 
settle Into another recession. If we expand 
the capacity in areas where we already have 
overcapacity, then we shall find ourselves in 
a permanent state of idle capital resources. 

AND WHAT IT REALLY MEANS 

The key to future prosperity is gainful 
employment. Our need, in the President's 
words, is “to provide opportunities for the 4 
million new Americans who are born every 
year.” To turn that trick will take more 
than doing more of the same old things. 
From all that I can hear and see in the cur- 
rent discussion of what the tax reduction is 
supposed to achieve, I find very little em- 
phasis on the need to invest in new ideas and 
new techniques, not only in the area of 
business and industry, but in the social area 
of new ways to live, new ways to use one’s 
time and new ways to make a contribution 
to fellow men. 

If we are not creative in the usos we find 
for the extra money to be left in private 
hands, we shall neither solve the problem 
of cyclical ups and downs nor of long-term 
unemployment, It just so happens that in 
a free society private business and private 
individuals are singularly well suited to 
solying the big economic problem of our 
times—major structural change—provided 
that the nature of this problem is clenrly 
understood and private responsibility is 
reaffirmed. 

Finally, I find small comfort in this quote 
from President Kennedy's state of the Union 
message: “In today’s setting, private con- 
sumers, cmployers, and investors should be 
given a full opportunity first.” What if the 
opportunity is not grasped? Should we 
assume that the Government must step in? 
This could very well be the outcome of a 
failure to use a tax cut for imaginative in- 
vestment in the future. The wisdom of the 
private sector is on trial. 


1963 
Score One for the Minority and Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following article entitled 
“Score One for the Minority and Facts” 
as a portion of my remarks: 

From the San Diego (Calif.) Union, Mar. 10, 
1963] 
SCORE ONE POR THE MINORITY AND Facts 
(By Herbert G. Klein) 


In the House cloakroom, behind closed 
committee doors, and in private meetings, a 
Republican minority has been quietly but 
forcefully fighting the battle for a better 
balance in majority-minority representation 
on the staffs of committees. 

Now joined by some Democrats, this is a 
battle in which the minority is winning, or 
at least > 

The struggle doesn't make big news of it- 
self. But its results will produce headlines. 
It's the advance work by staff members 
which usually turns up the background facts 
needed by both minority and majority 
members. 

This is the heart of the problem, a prob- 
lem which is nonpartisan in its broad sense. 
After all, either party can be either majority 
or minority, depending on the Nation's po- 
litical mood. A must have 
strong staff help if he is to study intelli- 
gently the many bilis and proposals brought 
before his committees. Without backup 
help from a staff he is compelled to lean 
more on instinct than on facts—and facts 
should be uppermost. : 

What happens when only the chairman 
has control of the staff of a committee? 
Representative Anam CLAYTON POWELL, Dem- 
ocrat, of New York, is an example. While 
minority members struggied for information, 
PowELL took his own staff on a trip touring 
European night clubs, Under a program 
adopted by Congress this week, however, the 
staff of PowELL's Education Committee 
should lean less toward partisanship and 
more toward professionalism because the 
subcommittee chairmen have been given 
added power. 

Another example is in public works, where 
the chairman, Representative CHARLES BUCK- 
iry, Democrat, of New York, has kept two 
of his committee's staff on his personal polit- 
ical work in his home district. 

Normally it is no problem for Congressmen 
in the majority to get the staff help they 
want. The Democrats currently not only 
can control the size of committee staff, but 
they also are assisted by staff people from 
various administrative departments, but who 
then is to look at the administration's de- 
partments—unless it is the minority? 

This lack of staff has been one key reason 
why Republicans have failed to develop 
adequate programs to build their image. 
This also has meant inadequate investiga- 
tion of potential schandals such as those 
Tegarding highways as well as those sur- 
rounding associates of Billie’ Sol Estes. 

The current minority battle for staffing 
has been intelligently planned and already 
has gained 30 more staff assistants for the 
minority. 

Basically, however, the effort is not to add 
numbers but to covert at least part of the 
committees’ staff from a highly partisan 
point of view, to a professional one where 
employees are directed to give fair help to 
both the minority and the majority. The 
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effort is not to eliminate partisanship but 
to gain at least a 60-40 split. 

The Congressional Reorganization Act of 
1946 emphasized the concept of professional 
staffs. This is now recognized by both Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans on the current House 
Administration Committee. Part of the 
fault in the past has rested with the Repub- 
licans who have lacked the fighting spirit 
of the new group now taking over and have 
chosen to play ball with strong Democratic 
chairmen. 

There have been cases where committee 
chairmen have successfully ordered em- 
ployees to conceal records even from other 
committee members. This happened during 
the investigation of highway scandals last 
year, where it Is generally accepted, a more 
thorough Investigation might have provided 
a major shakeup. In the Billie Sol Estes 
case at least one staff member became so 
frustrated with the suppression of informa- 
tion that he slipped a major investigation 
document to a newspaper reporter. 

The minority staff battle has been the ma- 
jor accomplishment of the new Republican 
House Conference Committee led by Repre- 
sentative GRAD Forn, Republican, of Mich- 
igan. The success is reflected well on Fonp's 
subcommittee headed by Representative 
Frep SCHWENGEL, Republican, of Iowa, and 
including Representatives THomas B, CUR- 
Is, Republican, of Missouri; JoHN V. LIND- 
sax, Republican, of New York; JoHN J. 
Ruopes, Republican, of Arizona; PauL F. 
ScHENCK, Republican, of Ohio; ROBERT P. 
GRIFFIN, Republican, of Michigan, and 
CHARLES E. GoopELL, Republican, of New 
York. 

For the two-party system to succeed, it 
needs an articulate minority as well as a 
strong majority. Professional staffing should 
be established as a permanent principle 
which will serve both parties—regardless of 
which is in the majority at the time. 


The Administration’s Tax Program 
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Mr. BASS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call to the attention of Cogress the 
following thoughtful analysis of the ad- 
ministration’s tax program given by the 
to call to the attention of Congress the 
Honorable Henry H. Fowler before the 
13th annual midyear conference, Tax 
Executives Institute, Inc. This is a pre- 
cise, well-defined, overall picture of the 
makeup of the President’s proposed re- 
duction and reform program. I am con- 
fident my colleageus will find this in- 
formation extremely interesting. 

The analysis follows: 

REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE HENRY H. Fow- 
LER, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, BE- 
FORE THE 13TH ANNUAL MIDYEAR CONFER- 
ENCE, Tax EXECUTIVES INSTITUTE, INC., 
MAYFLOWER HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
SUNDAY, MARCH 3, 1963 
The President has proposed a comprehen- 

sive program of rațe reduction and reform 
to improve the tax system and make it an 
integral part of a sound and consistent 
fiscal program that recognizes both our in- 
ternal and external needs. 

As tax executives, you know our present 
tax structure is full of discouragements, dis- 
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tortions, complexities, and inequities. It is 
not doing the job required of it. 

The American economy since 1957 has 
been sluggish because total demand has been 
sluggish and capital investment inadequate. 
We are not producing each year at least 30 
billions of dollars of wealth that we have 
the labor and resources to produce. 

The President's program is designed to 
deal positively with this problem. It is con- 
cerned with creating a tax system that is 
responsive to our current national require- 
ments, that utilizes all existing resources, 
that leads to full employment and increased 
growth, that provides revenues for balanced 
budgets and surpluses, and an equilibrium 
in our balance of international payments in 
an atmosphere of greater incentive, equity 
between taxpayers, with market allocation 
being the governor rather than tax con- 
siderations. 

The role of this tax proposal is to unleash 
the expansionary forces that render the 
economy fully capable of discharging its re- 
sponsibilities at home and throughout the 
free world. 

This is the principle on which the Presi- 
dent’s tax program was formulated. It is 
a balanced program, designed as the Presi- 
dent himself has said, “to expand demand 
among both investors and consumers, to 
boost the economy, in both the short run 
and the long run, and to achieve in time 
both a balanced full-employment economy 
and a balanced Federal budget.” 

The program is balanced in at least four 
major respects: 

First, it is balanced in its timing: It is 
not a “quickie” or one-shot tax cut and it 
does not delay until the indefinite future 
necessary repairs of the tax system. 

Second, it has fiscal balance: This adminis- 
tration has proposed adding $2.7 billion for 
the tax cut—within the bounds of safe budg- 
eting—to a budget in which Government 
spending on all but defense, space, and in- 
terest on the debt is curtailed. 

Third, it is balanced between across-the- 
board rate reduction for individuals and 
corporations on the one hand, and necessary 
structural reform on the other. 

Fourth, it balances incentives to invest- 
ment with stimulus to demand. 

Timing is essential. To delay, to do 
nothing, would lead at best to continued slow 
growth, to continued high unemployment, 
to a continued underemployment of both 
men and machines, to inadequate demand 
and investment and to continued substantial 
budgetary deficits or unmet national needs. 
At worst, to delay or do nothing might in- 
crease the risk of recession. 

This administration is not saying a reces- 
sion is imminent, but we cannot overlook 
the fact that we are in a period of cyclical 
danger. 


Secretary Dillon declared last week he did 
not see a recession in 1963 or any time in 
the future. But the Secretary added, 
“chances would be greater” for future reces- 
sion, and effects of such a recession would 
be far more severe if no tax program is en- 
acted this year. 

We do not want a hasty, unbalanced tax 
cut because what is required is to make a 
real beginning on a ent restructur- 
ing of our tax system to lighten the repres- 
sive weight of Federal taxation and high 
tax rates on our economy. A quickie tax 
cut would not give us this permament re- 
structuring. 

The President in his State of the Union 
message gave a full first priority to tax re- 
duction and reform this year. In his tax 
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designed to achieve broad acceptance and 
prompt enactment.” 

In answering a question last Monday, he 
reaffirmed his judgment that “what we need 
is the bill this year“ and that the best bill 
that can be gotten is the one we 
recommended.” 

As for fiscal balance, the President has 
matle it perfectly clear that the prospect of 
expanding economic activity and rising 
Federal revenues in the future does not 
mern that Federal outlays should rise in 
proportion to such revenue increases, He 
said in his budget message: 

“As the tax cut becomes fully effective 
ancl the economy climbs toward full employ- 
ment, a substantial part ‘of the revenue in- 
creases must go toward eliminating the 
transitional deficit. Although it will be 
necessary to increase certain expenditures, 
we shall continue, and indeed intensify our 
effort to include in our fiscal program only 
those expenditures which meet strict criteria 
of fulfilling important national needs.” 

This administration had hoped to seek a 
tax reduction in the atmosphere of a bal- 
anced budget. But it was necessary, because 
of national security, to augment sharply our 
nuclear and armed forces, step up our efforts 
in space, and meet the costs of servicing a 
national debt that has larger as a 
result of those imperatives. This budgetary 
big three accounts for $70 billion of the 
$98.8 billion budget and their increased 
needs have accounted for nearly 73 percent 
of the total expenditure increases occurring 
in this administration. - 

Expenditures for programs other than de- 
fense, space and interest have been held 
slightly below last year by taking what was 
most urgent and reducing or eliminating 
what was not—the fourth time this has 
occurred to 15 years—against a background 
in which the average increase in this sector 
of the budget has been 7.5 percent per annum 
for the last 9 years. 

Although proposed defense outlays in fiscal 
1964 are some $2.4 billion above outlays for 
1963, many billions of dollars in proposed 
programs were eliminated because the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Defense were con- 
vinced that their benefits in terms of a 
stronger defense did not warrant their costs. 

National security in the modern world can- 
not be bought cheaply, and it is too precious 
to risk by a bargain basement approach or by 
an arbitrary budget ceiling. Nevertheless, 
military spending has no immunity to 
searching examination as to needs, costs and 
alternatives. Improvements in the Defense 
Department supply and logistics program, 
alone, will result in savings of $314 billion in 
1965, an amount that will pay the entire cost 
of the President's legislative program in 

. Inventory reforms, improvements 
in maintenance procedures, elimination of 
unneeded activities and the closing of un- 
necessary installations yielded a 1964 budget 
saving of about three-quarters of a billion 
dollars, so that the rise in defense effective- 
ness is much greater than the increase tn 

ditures. 

A consideration of the outlook for future 
expenditures shows the President's policy of 
holding the rise in total expenditures to a 
rate substantially below the rate of increase 
in revenues to be a practical objective con- 
sistent with the national interest. 

There are important reasons to expect 
there will be a slowdown in the rise of de- 
tense expenditures. We are reaching a new 
plateau of readiness in both our strategic and 
limited war capability. While expenditures 
will continue to rise in some areas, such as 
research, these increases will be balanced by 
reduction in other areas and by other sav- 
ings. The result will be a sharply increased 
defense effectiveness per dollar of outlay. 

While another sharp increase in space ex- 
penditures will occur in 1965, this increase 
will be less than 1964, Interest payments 
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can also be expected to rise somewhat as a 
result of the transitory deficits on our way 
to a balanced budget. Foreign economic 
assistance expenditures are under intensive 
study. While it would be premature to spec- 
ulate on the likely trend of these expendi- 
tures, several countries already have passed 
the critical stage in their progression of self- 
sustaining growth and should soon be able 
to move ahead without further aid. 

Expenditures in other areas—broadly the 
“domestic” sector—will be affected by a large 
number of pluses and minuses. It will be 
a clear responsibility to find enough minuses 
to offset the pluses resulting from the need 
to carry out, at an effective level, programs 
essential to the Nation's progress and well- 
being. The funds needed to finance these 
programs should be found in large part 
through four major types of savings: 

( The substitution of private for pub- 
lic credit. 

(2) Reduction in expenditure in existing 
programs whose relative urgency has dimin- 
ished with ch times and pertinence. 

(3) The extension of the principle of user 


(4) Intensive emphasis on efficiency and 
cost reductions throughout the Government. 

With the close cooperation of the Presi- 
dent and the Congress in holding down ex- 
penditures, barring an unexpected worsen- 
ing in the cold war, the tax program and 
the related program of expenditure control 
are feasible and consistent with the national 
interest. 

To effect additional fiscal balance, apart 
from expenditure control, the tax program 
itself Is designed to minimize the budg- 
etary impact of revenue losses. A 3-year ap- 
proach was mapped out to avoid an overly 
sharp drop in budgetary receipts for fiscal 
1964-65 and to keep the temporary increase 
in the deficit at a level which is manageable 
and compatible with stability. 

This choice of a phased rate reduction 
program along with recommending reforms 
designed to offset about a quarter of the cost 
of rate reductions, should serve clearly to 
rebut any assumption that the tax reduction 
program was aimed to enlarging the budget 
or prolonging deficit financing. 

The fiscal advantage of including the so- 
called structural reforms is at least as im- 
portant as their other merits in terms of 
equity and tax policy. 

Given the accompanying policy of expend- 
iture control described, and the features of 
fiscal balance incorporated in the tax pro- 
gram itself, the enactment of the tax pro- 
gram this year would seem to be the most 
fiscally balanced course to follow. For, once 
the tax brake is released, the base of taxable 
income, wages and profits should grow at an 
even faster rate than before—and revenues 
should soon substantially surpass their pre- 
tax cut level, or eventually the level they 
would have reached on a slow growth pat- 
tern, or even sooner, the level they would 
reach in event of an intervening recession. 
Ik, for example, we should slide into an- 
other recession, pulling annual GNP down 
by as little as 3 percent, the deficit would 
increase twice as much In other words, the 
deficit, without a tax cut would then be 
far higher than the projected deficit we face 
with a tax cut. We accept the additional 
slice of deficits that are a consequence of 
the tax program very reluctantly—in the 
conviction that this program is the course 
best designed to promote a continued, 
Steady and increased rate of economic ad- 
vance and the surest route to balanced 
budgets and surpluses consistent with na- 
tional security and leadership in space. 

Third in the list of balancing features 
ig tax reduction and reform. There is gen- 
eral agreement among those who study our 
tax system that the level of rates is too 
high, up and down the scale from top to 
bottom, individual, and corporate, It is 
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because of the onerous 91 percent individual 
top and the 52 percent corporate maximum 
that loopholes, tax preferences, and special 
privileges were written into law or preex- 
isting provisions increasingly utilized to 
evade the tax base. 

The President's program attacks this 
problem using two approaches. We recom- 
mend lowering the rates, and because that 
will eliminate or minimize the need for the 
special tax preferences, we seek to remove 
some of them. The ultimate goal of a sound 
tax policy in the economic environment of 
the sixities should be to reach the lowest 
scale of rates feasible and to divest the tax 
system of provisions that misallocate re- 
sources, result In unnecessary hardship, give 
unfair advantage to a particular group or 
groups and unnecessarily complicate an al- 
ready complicated situation. 

A number of changes—minimum stand- 
ard deduction, child care, aged provisions— 
are designed specifically to rectify hardship. 
They will result in revenue losses totaling 
$790 million. Other reforms will eliminate 
or reduce special priviliges, thereby broad- 
ening the base of taxable income and in- 
creasing revenue. The net result of all these 
changes will be an increase in revenues of 
approximately $3.3 billion. These increased 
revenues will offset a portion of the $13.6 
billion cost of the rate reforms, and it is our 
conviction that the $10.3 billion balance is 
the maximum revenue cost that can safely 
be accepted. Therefore, failure to raise 
revenue through structural reform will nec- 
essarily require an upward revision of the 
recommended rate structure. 

Such high rates would be unfortunate 
since there seems to be a broad measure of 
agreement that the individual rate struc- 
ture that we have proposed is what is re- 
quired to spur economic growth. Higher 
marginal rates decrease incentives for effort 
and risktaking, and thus would not be as 
effective In solving the overall problem. 

To limit the tax program to the scale of 
rate reduction achievable through net tax 
reduction—approximately $9 billion—and 
forgo the opportunity to achieve an addi- 
tional $4.6 billion in deeper rate reductions 
is to accept a second best result in the most 
important tax reform, a lower rate structure. 

To forgo the opportunity provided by 
rate reduction to achieve other structural 
reforms to promote equity, eliminate special 
preference no longer compatiable with rate 
reduction, and make the market rather than 
the tax system the allocator of resources 
and effort is to lose the most practicable 
opportunity of a decade for achieving the 
other reforms. These are some of the rea- 
sons why a balanced tax revision program 
of reduction and reform is worth the extra 
effort involved. 

Finally, and of signal importance is the 
balance in the tax program between demand 
and investment at all levels of effort and 
output. The tax program offers additional 
direct incentives to investors and makes it 
possible for consumers to buy more of the 
goods and services produced by American 
businessmen. 

It ignores neither buyer nor investor, and 
that is as it should be. 

But before going into further discussion 
of the investor-demand factor, I would like 
to summarize some of the main features in 
the program applying to business: 

(1) The program reduces corporate in- 
come tax rates from the present 52 percent 
to 47 percent, a $24 billion cut which 
amounts to an increase in after-tax earnings 
of corporations of just over 10 percent, 

(2) The program contains a provision 
providing immediate and substantial bene- 
fit to the 450,000 small corporations in the 
United States with earnings of less than 
$25,000 per year. For 1963, the present nor- 
mal tax of 30 percent, applicable to the first 
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$25,000 of taxable corporate income, would 
drop to 22 percent. Thus, an immediate tax 
reduction of almost 27 percent would be 
proyided small corporations, those corpora- 
tions that generally have least ready access 
to capital markets and are consequently most 
dependent on internally generated funds for 
the financing of their investment projects. 
(3) There is a proposal to eliminate the 
present 2 percent tax on consolidated net 
Income of affiliated corporate groups filing 
consolidated returns plus a plan to repeal 
the present tax on intercorporate dividends, 
of dividends which do not go outside par- 
ticular families of corporations. 

(4) A significant provision would allow 
corporations to treat expenditures for ma- 
chinery and equipment used directly and 
specifically for research and development as 
current expenses. Such a change from pres- 
ent treatment should provide a measure of 
greatly needed encouragement to civilian 
research and development which is badly 
needed in many sectors of the economy and 
should result in greater efficiency, an in- 
creased flow of new and improved products 
and an improvement in our balance-of-pay- 
ments position. 

So that some of the revenue losses im- 
plicit In the provisions I have outlined can 
be offset, while the proposed level of tax 
liability is unaffected, the President also has 
proposed a speeding up of corporate tax pay- 
ments. There is provision, though, for a 
gradual transition from present arrange- 
ments to an arrangement under which cor- 
porations will be on a fully current tax 
basis, just as individual taxpayers are right 
now. This speeding up of corporate tax 
payments will impose only a small tax bur- 
den on corporations, although it will mean 
& great deal to the fiscal feasibility of the 
corporate program. 

It is estimated that the speedup when 
Tully effective, will cost corporations about 
$10 to $15 million annually. Many com- 

` panies now set aside funds to pay their taxes 
as they earn the income on which the taxes 
are due; and typically corporations then in- 
vest these funds in interest-bearing securi- 
ties or in bank accounts that pay interest. 
What these corporations will lose by the 
speedup in tax payments is Just the interest 
on the funds they now set aside for tax 
payments. 

If all the tax proposals are adopted there 
obviously will be less need for individuals to 
seek capital gains treatment of in- 
come, primarily because of the accross-the- 
board reduction in individual rates to a 14 
to 65 percent range, a reduction of 29 percent 
in the highest bracket, accompanied by ap- 
propriate reductions In the middle and low 
income ranges, 

The cut in the Individual tax load amounts 
to about $8.7 billion, with $5.5 billion going 
to the taxpayers earning under $10,000 a 
year. These are the bulk of the consumers, 
and almost all of their tax cut can be ex- 
pected to directly enter the spending stream 
with its multiplier and accelerator effects. 
American consumers traditionally spend a 
large percentage (92 to 94 percent) of their 
after-tax or disposable income. 

tions will benefit from rate reduc- 
tion by $2.4 billion at current levels of profit. 
Add this to the $2.1 billion reduction in tax 
liabilities that corporations received last year 
as a result of depreciation reform and the 
investment tax credit, and you get a total 
tax relief for corporations of nearly $4.5 
billion. This would amount to a reduction 
in corporate tax liabilities of nearly 18 per- 
cent. In addition there are business benefits 
in the lower individual rate scales affecting 
upwards of 4 million self-employed and unin- 
corporated businesses. 

George Terborgh pointed out in his study 
“New Investment Incentives,” published by 
MAPI, that last year’s depreciation reform 
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and investment credit together provided the 
equivalent of a tax rate reduction on income 
from new investment of 10 percentage 
points. Adding the 5 percentage point re- 
duction in the corporate tax rate contained 
in the President's tax program brings the 
total reduction with respect to income from 
new investment in machinery and equip- 
ment to approximately 15 percentage points. 

(It is approximately 15 percent because 
with the lower tax rate the more liberal de- 
preciation provides a somewhat smaller tax 
saving than true under a  52=percent 
rate.) This reduction of 15 points is a 
reduction of about 30 percent relative to the 
present tax rate of 52 percent. . 

Another way to look at the effect of the 
1962 program coupled with this year’s pro- 
posals is to note that the improvement in 
profitability of new investment resulting 
from the 1962 program is estimated at 20 
percent, The 5-point reduction proposed by 
the President adds an additional 10 percent 
subject to the reservation expressed above, 
to bring the total improvement in after-tax 
profitability to close to 30 percent. 

The resulting increase in return on busi- 
ness investment after taxes from the 1962 
action and the proposed programs should 
bring many hitherto marginal investment 
opportunities into an attractive range, par- 
ticularly as increasing demand moves up 
volume and opportunity. Also, the pressure 
to assure maximum profits or increasing vol- 
ume by modernization of high cost plant or 
increasing new capacity will be felt. 

The effect of a lower scale of corporate 
and individual tax rates plus lower rates on 
capital gains will be increasing incentive 
and initiative to earn the marginal dollar 
by increasing investment and risktaking. 
The market rather than tax consequences 
will tend to become more of a prime deter- 
mining factor of economic decision. 

The administration realized that if the 
United States is to grow more rapidly in the 
future as it surely must, investment will 
have to proceed at a faster pace. And the 
administration also recognizes that if in- 
vestment is to grow, the tax environment in 
which investors live will have to be more 
favorable. That is what we are striving for. 

But to encourage investment, strengthen- 
ing of consumer demand also is required. 
The purchasing power of the consumer must 
be increased to utilize present productive 
capacity fully so that additions to produc- 
tive capacity will be worth while. 

Of course, if the economic situation were 
different, if all of our economy's resources 
were fully employed, strengthening of con- 
sumer demand would not be important to 
investment. 

But we do not have a full employment 
econoiny, and those who argue on the as- 
sumption that we have are mistaken. There 
is room for a twofold attack on the prob- 
lem of getting higher levels of investment. 

te and individual income tax laws 
can and should be changed to make invest- 
ment more profitable. And individual in- 
come tax laws should be changed in such 
a way that consumer demand is strength- 
ened, thereby making utilization of existing 
capacity more profitable and additional ca- 
pacity for old projects or new capacity for 
new products more inviting. For a tax cut 
which only adds to saving will not produce 
the early intensification of investment that 
is so vitally needed if an economy is to 
grow, 

There are some who argue we are in a full 
employment situation and have been since 
roughly the beginning of 1962. This argu- 
ment is based on a contention that there is 
no unemployment of capital, no excess ca- 
pacity in manufacturing and other indus- 
tries. 


What is being argued is that the economic 
recovery of 1961-62 slowed down so dramati- 
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cally in 1962 because the economy exhausted 
its industrial capacity, ran out of capital, 
and so could increase output only slowly. 

The diagnosis is incorrect. There is excess 
capacity today. How much no one really 
knows for who can say down to the last 
machine how much there might be in the 
entire economy? 

But the estimates of excess capacity ob- 
tained from interviews with businessmen 
or from a careful analysis of historical de- 
velopments are not without meaning. We 
have evidence that excess capacity is wide- 
spread throughout the manufacturing sec- 
tor of the economy, so that this sector was 
operating at only 83 percent of capacity in 
September 1962. When compared with the 
average preferred operating rate for all man- 
ufacturing industries—which is variously 
said to be 90 and 94 percent—this 83 per- 
cent operating rate indicates a considerable 
amount of excess capacity, enough so that 
errors of measurement cannot be made to 
disappear, 

The fact that we have this excess capac- 
ity—last September only 3 of 15 manufac- 
turing industries were within 5 points of 
their preferred rates—is evidence that stim- 
ulating of consumer demand will not result 
in inflation and is evidence that stimulating 
consumer demand is entirely in order. 


CONCLUSION 


During the past 5 years it has become in- 
creasingly clear that our present tax struc- 
ture, characterized by high levels of rates 
of income, repressive at every level and type 
of income, fastened on the economy to re- 
strain war and postwar inflation, designed 
to hold back consumer demand, initiative, 
and investment, now checks growth, invites 
recurrent recessions, depresses our Federal 
revenues, and contributes to chronic budget 
deficits. 


At the year’s beginning there was a clear 
consensus which had crystallized during the 
preceding 7 months following the slacken- 
ing of expansion in early 1962, that the 
Nation required major tax revision in 1963, 
a conclusion implicit in the studies of the 
House Ways and Means Committee incor- 
porated in the Tax Revision Compendium of 
1959, and adopted in the President's first 
tax message in April 1961. Those most 
knowledgeable about our tax system and 
its role in our economy in the Congress, in 
business management and finance, in labor 
leadership, in the law and accounting, and 
in the academic world have urged the en- 
actment of a program which, in the words 
of the President's tax message of April 1961, 
would be: “Aimed at providing a broader 
and more uniform tax base, together with 
an appropriate rate structure” which would 
put us “toward the goal of a higher rate 
of economic growth, a more equitable tax 
structure, and a simpler tax law.” 

Now the moment of truth is here and 
proposals generally responsive to these ob- 
jectives have been submitted by the Presi- 
dent to the Congress. 

As is always the case with tax legislation, 
the season of hearings before the committee 
charged by the lower House which is the 
body with constitutional authority to 
originate revenue legislation, is hearing the 
anticipated differences of those in the private 
sector with the President’s proposals, I 
submit these differences are and will be 
largely differences in degree and emphasis. 

Those who wish a quickie or one-shot tax 
cut enacted immediately with permanent 
restructuring put off will contend with those 
who feel that an attempt should be made to 
solve all tax problems at once by the substi- 
tution of new systems of taxation or even 
more sweeping structural changes than those 
proposed. The President's program falls be- 
tween these two extremes, being designed to 
achieve the best bill of tax reduction and 
reform that can be enacted this year. 
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Those who wish a substantially increased 
scale of Federal domestic expenditures in the 
1964 fiscal year will contend with those who 
would abandon any tax program until the 
budget is balanced. The President's pro- 
gram falls between these two extremes to 
move forward on the priority job of tax re- 
vision, within the bounds of fiscal discipline, 
against the background of a budget in which 
Government spending on all but defense, 
space, and interest in the fiscal year 1964 is 
reduced and a policy of allocating a substan- 
tial part of revenue increases toward elimi- 
nating budgetary deficits. 

Those who would confine tax revision to 
rate reduction made possible by base broad- 
ening will contend with those who would 
limit rate reduction to the amount that 
can be bought by net revenue losses. The 
President's program would seek the maxi- 
mum rate reduction available through a 
combination of net tax reduction and base 
broadening reforms. 

Those who believe that only incentives to 
investment are needed and that increased 
consumer demand to utilize idle capacity 
and manpower is unim t will contend 
with those to whom a single sharp stimulus 
of consumer demand through tax reduction 
for the lower brackets is all that is necessary 
to solve our problem of slow growth. The 
President's program falls between these two 
extremes being designed to combine both 
incentives to investment with the stimulus 
to consumer demand. 

In conclusion, may I suggest that the 
President's program is a balanced program 
on all of these issues where there are differ- 
ences of degree and emphasis: It is balanced 
in its timing; it has fiscal balance, it has 
balance between rate reduction through net 
tax reduction and accompanying structural 
base broadening reforms; it balances incen- 
tives to investment with stimulus to 
demand. 

Whatever the variants in degree and em- 
phasis, I would hope that all those with 
responsibilities in this area, public or private, 
would never lose sight of the common ob- 
jective, a modification in the calendar year 
1963 of our tax laws along the general lines 
proposed 
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Wasting the Taxpayers’ Money—A 
Senator’s Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the article entitled “Wasting the 
Taxpayers’ Money—A Senator’s Re- 
port” as a portion of my remarks. 
WASTING THE TAXPAYERS’ MONEY—A SEN- 

ATOR’'S REPORT 

WASHINGTON. —Senator STEPHEN M. YOUNG, 
Democrat, of Ohio, sald today the Govern- 
ment wasted the taxpayers' money by send- 
ing him to Geneva as a delegate to a United 
Nations conference. After 4 days at the 
conference on science and technology for 
underdeveloped countries this winter, Mr. 
Youxa told the Senate, he and another U.S. 
delegate “became disgusted and left—that’s 
all we could stand.“ 

He had no complaint about being sent 
common class in an airplane for the trip, 
Mr. Youne said, but when he got to Geneva 
he found out delegates from countries like 
Nigeria came first class with Uncle Sam pick- 
ing up 40 percent of the tab. 
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Senator Youna said the conference was 
composed of hundreds of delegates all sitting 
around pretending they understood what was 
being said. Then there was a round of re- 
ceptions in which drinks “containing al- 
most 100 percent alcohol“ were served. 

“In the United States we are used to di- 
luting it with a little tap water,” Senator 
Youna said. 

Representatives of the U.S. aid program 
were swarming all over the place showing 
no competence at all, Senator Young said. 

The final blow came when the State De- 
partment put out a press release quoting 
him as saying the United States should send 
roving technicians around the world helping 
underprivileged countries. Senator YOUNG 
said he had made no such proposal. 

“This probably was written by a reporter 
who got fired from a newspaper“ for incom- 
petence and went to work for the Govern- 
ment, Senator Youne added. 

“I am fed up.“ Senator Youna concluded, 
“with the taxpayers having to spend bil- 
lions of dollars” in foreign aid. He said the 
foreign-aid budget can be cut 20 percent this 
year “without harming it one bit.” 

“Then some of these people can come home 
and make a gainful living,” he said. 


Some of the Challenges Which 
Confront Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1963 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following speech was made by our former 
colleague, Hon. John Davis Lodge, at 
the annual dinner of the Federation 
of Women's Republican Clubs of New 
York State last January 25. 

The speech is excellent, and as we all 
know, former Ambassador Lodge has al- 
ways had a particularly deep knowledge 
and interest in foreign affairs and has 
served his country with signal distinc- 
tion in this field. 

The speech follows: 

REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE JOHN Davis 
LODĠE at THe ANNUAL DINNER MEETING OF 
THE FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S REPUBLICAN 
CLUBS or New YORK STATE 


SOME OF THE CHALLENGES WHICH CONFRONT US 


Madam President, members of the Feder- 
ation of Women's Republican Clubs of New 
York State, guests, ladies and gentlemen, 
it is a distinguished honor for me to be 
asked to address the annual dinner of your 
splendid organization. I know, from per- 
sonal experience, how helpful, indeed how 
decisive, your participation in politics can 
be. The women in our party are most effec- 
tive; in addition they perform all manner 
of necessary and, in many cases, unglamor- 
ous chores and, most important of all, they 
bring into politics the much-needed ingredi- 
ent of idealism. Without idealism, we 
flounder and fail. 

Politics is, after all, the science of govern- 
ment, and the two-party system is the heart 
of representative government as we enjoy it 
in the United States. The independent voter 
depends for his independence on the survival 
of the two-party system. In nations which 
have more than two effective parties, the 
independent voter has little influence. Such 
nations tend toward minority rule. The pro- 
liferation of political parties is apt to pro- 
duce weakness and chaos. George Wash- 
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ington, whose birthday we shall celebrate 
next month, said: “Government is not mere 
advice; it is authority with the power to 
enforce its laws.” A country which has less 
than two parties, or, in other words, a one- 
party system, is a country on the road to 
dictatorship. Accordingly, it is vital that 
an ever-increasing number of our citizens 
join one of our two major parties. Politics 
is the art of inclusion and this is true both 
on the domestic and on the international 
scene, The survival of our system of gov- 
ernment depends on the sense of responsi- 
bility of our citizens. Freedoms and respon- 
sibilities are inseparable. More than 24 cen- 
turies ago, Pericles said: “We do not say 
that a man who takes no interest in politics 
minds his own business. We say he has no 
business here at all.“ Obviously, today Peri- 
cles would have applied this exhortation also 
to women. 

Nationally, the Republican Party contains 
elements well fitted to lead America and the 
non-Communist world at this time of difi- 
culty and danger. We can produce the 
leadership which we must have in order to 
cope successfully with the Communist on- 
slaught abroad, while maintaining a strong 
economy and a sound currency at home. 
For it is getting late, and our very survival 
is at stake. 

We meet 2% months after a nationwide 
election, an election which, though in many 
respects disappointing witnessed a resound- 
ing Republican victory in the Empire State. 
It would be well for us Republicans in Con- 
necticut, and for Republicans in many other 
parts of our country, to take a long, hard 
look at New York and at the vigorous and 
imaginative leadership of your dynamic 
Governor, Nelson Rockefeller and of your 
distinguished Senators, Jack Javrrs and Ken 
KEATING. I was privileged to serve with your 
Senators in the House of Representatives. I 
congratulate the voters of New York for their 
good sense and sound judgment in keeping 
Nelson Rockefeller in Albany and Jack 
Javits in Washington. I am confident that 
my old friend, Ken Keattnc, who has con- 
sistently shown vision and courage with re- 
spect to the Cuban threat, will be returned 
to Washington in 1964. Iam delighted that 
the outstanding ability of my old friend, 
KATHARINE St. GEORGE, continues to be rec- 
ognized at the polls. 

There are Many reasons why the Republi- 
can Party has been so successful in New 
York: good candidates, superior organiza- 
tion, adequate financing. There is, I think, 
another reason: We Republicans have be- 
come intensely preoccupied with our public 
. Let us, instead, think about the 
public. I am convinced that this has been 
a great factor in Republican successes in 
New York. 

The public—the American people—have 
recently been told by the President, in his 
state of the Union message, that the state 
of the Union is good. We are asked to be- 
lieve that the threat from outside our 
borders is receding, that Communist im- 
perlalist aggression is on the wane and that, 
at home, our economy is so resilient that 
we can substantially reduce taxes and, at 
the same time, increase expenditures, there- 
by getting the best of both worlds. A deficit 
of almost $12 billion is anticipated. 

What are the facts? 

The cost of government and the cost of 
living marched steadily upward in 1962 and 
are still rising. 

Federal spending and deficits continue to 
undermine confidence in the American dol- 
lar, both at home and abroad. Our gold 
reserves are still melting away. Our domes- 
tic economic growth will be stimulated when 
our external payments problem is resolved. 
The best way to stimulate the economy and 
to encourage business is to maintain the 
value of the dollar. This we are not doing. 

In 1962, the administration badgered busi- 
ness in many ways—through tax rulings, 
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Manipulating of defense spending and anti- 
trust charges; and, in general, by playing 
Politics with the business community. 

Unemployment is still nearly 6 percent of 
the labor force. 

The news has been, to a great degree, 
Managed so as to attempt to create a slant 
favorable to the administration. 

Strikes are inhibiting the economy and 
impeding defense efforts. The newspaper 
Strikes in New York and Cleveland are harm- 
ing many thousands of people and are de- 
priving many millions of valuable informa- 
tion with respect to what our Government 
is doing and what is happening to the world. 
The longshoremen’s strike is having a dam- 
aging effect on our entire economy. The 
transit strike in Philadelphia is causing great 
personal inconvenience and Important busi- 
ness dislocations. In addition, there is a 
disturbing rumor that big steel is increasing 
its Inventory in order to prepare for another 
steel strike sometime next spring. 

We Republicans, indeed we Americans, 
would do well, less than 3 weeks before 
the birthday of the founder of the Repub- 
lican Party, to ponder on the serene wisdom 
of Abraham Lincoln who said: ‘Property is 
the fruit of labor, property is desirable; it is 
& positive good in the world. That some 
Should be rich shows that others may be- 
come rich and hence is just encouragement 
to industry and enterprise. Let not him who 
is houseless pull down the house of another, 
but let him work diligently and build one for 

lf. Thus, by example, assuring that 
ae own shall be safe from violence when 
uilt,” 

He understood that there is no natural 
conflict between labor and management; 
between those who own the businesses and 
those who work in them. He proclaimed 
that all these elements in our society are 
interdependent and that we must think first 
ot the total American community, on the 
Survival of which we all depend. 

The fact is that, in spite of the campaign 
oratory of 1960, our rate of economic growth 
during the past 2 years has been considerably 
less than the leading industrial nations of 
Western Europe. In spite of campaign crit- 
icism of the Eisenhower administration, the 
United States has, during the past 2 years, 
Tailed to modernize itself. Public services, 
Particularly in the areas of health, educa- 
tion, and transportation, are not keeping up 
With the headlong urbanization of our 
Population, 

In spite of a managed and well-heeled 
domestic public relations effort, the picture 
abroad is hardly comforting. 

The State Department and indeed the 
United Nations are obviously striving, at the 
expense of old friendships, to be popular with 
new nations. The United States is friendlier 
toward India than toward her victim, Portu- 
gal, and this in spite of the fact that India 
ignored the right of the people of Goa to 
Self-determination and that Portugal is a 
very small nation compared with India. Our 
doctrinaire, somewhat sanctimonious, anti- 
Colonial attitude certainly has not made us 
Popular with the Dutch, the Belgians, the 
French, the Portuguese or the British, par- 
ticularly since we do not often talk about 
the Russian colonies. We did not fight the 
American Revolution to liberate the Ameri- 
can Indian. But we joined Russia in de- 
Manding at the United Nations an investiga- 
tion of Portugese Angola. 

Last summer, while on active naval duty 
With the 7th Fleet in the Far East, I had the 
Opportunity to talk to some of Mr. Kennedy’s 
New Frontier representatives. Their opti- 
mism is hardly justified by the course of 
events. Economic progress in Western Eu- 
Tope is pointed to as though it were an ac- 
complishment of the New Frontier and as 
though it were a major victory against the 

unist threat. Certainly it is an en- 
Couraging manifestation of the essential 
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health of our Western allies: Certainly it 
gives the lie to the Communist prophets of 
the doom of our free private property system. 
Yet, just as certainly, it is hardly reason 
enough to ignore the dark clouds which are 
charging down upon us in South America, in 
southeast Asia and elsewhere. The Com- 
munist threat lies not only in the field of 
economics; it is all inclusive. 

The President’s action with respect to the 
quarantine of Cuba last October has been 
overplayed .and misunderstood. The So- 
viet buildup in Cuba was becoming extremely 
dangerous and threatened to pin down 
America in such a way that a checkmate 
would soon follow. Reports to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment were such that no President could 
have allowed the situation to drift. I am 
reluctant to believe that the President's ac- 
tion in Cuba was an election gimmick. Yet 
it is true, as Senator KeaTING pointed out, 
that the weapons and the men had been in 
Cuba for many weeks. It is distressing that 
2 weeks after the election, the President 
suddenly found out that the crisis and the 
threat no longer existed, that the watered- 
down naval quarantine was no longer neces- 
sary. We know that most of the weapons 
and all of the men are still there; we know 
that the President's terms have not been 
met; we know that on-the-ground inspection 
has not taken place; we know that Castro 
continues defiant and threatening. Given 
the circumstances, we could not have done 
less. The obvious, immediate danger was 
eliminated, at least foratime. But it is dis- 
tressing to note that in doing this we ap- 
parently made concessions which will help 
the spread of Communist military force and 
subversion in this hemisphere. The Monroe 
Doctrine has been tossed overboard and the 
Communist poisons, sabotage and subver- 
sion, are seeping elsewhere into Latin Amer- 
ica from Cuba. 

In other words, while Khrushchev has 
tem y lost face, he has effectively ac- 
complished his objective which was, not to 
destroy the United States with nuclear weap- 
ons, but to protect his conquest of Cuba and 
help him in conquering other nations in our 
hemisphere. 

A basic defect, so it seems to me, in the 
thinking of many Americans, is that we 
think of the Communist threat largely in 
terms of nuclear warfare and ideological con- 
flict. The fact is that the many millions of 
people who, since the end of World War II, 
have been subjugated by the Communist 
tyranny, have been defeated, not by nuclear 
attack or by the contagion of the Communist 
doctrine. They have been conquered by in- 
filtration and subversion, by blackmail, co- 
ercion and bribery; by external pressures and 
internal force. We must learn to operate 
successfully in this twilight zone of action. 
We must also, as Gen. Lauris Norstad 
recently pointed up, concentrate more on 
conventional forces in order not to be con- 
fronted with an all or nothing choice. 

Nor is the picture much more comforting 
in other parts of the world. In Berlin, there 
exists a precarious sort of standoff which 
could be turned against us by a reckless and 
timid miscalculation such as occurred in the 
Bay of Pigs in 1961. The ransom spent to 
liberate 1,113 Cuban heroes certainly appeals 
to our sense of humanity and brotherhood. 
Yet it cannot be denied that there freedom 
was purchased, also, at the cost of helping 
our enemy not only in a material way, but 
psychologically. It also involved, if I may 
say so, a wound to our national honor and 
pride. Certainly we had an obligation in all 
conscience, to rescue these brave men from 
Castro's brutal prisons. The honorable way 
to rescue them is by helping them to carry 
out their original noble objective—rescue 
them, not buy them. 

In Laos, the troika coalition government, 
endorsed at Geneva and organized by the 
United States is, of course, doing nothing to 
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prevent Communist infiltration and indeed 
is bringing the leftists to a controlling posi- 
tion. The Communist Vietcong terrorist 
organization in South Vietnam has warned 
that there can be no peace in Laos while war 
is being waged in neighboring South Viet- 
nam. In South Vietnam, the war has be- 
come difficult and expensive. In point of 
simple fact we are heading, some 10 years 
later, for an American version of Dien Bien 
Phu. We should make an all-out effort to 
win, or we should withdraw. 

Thailand, Cambodia, and Burma are all 
beset by troubles. We gave leftist Cambodia 
economic aid in spite of objections from pro- 
Western Thailand. Indeed our pattern of 
flexibility regarding the Communist threat 
has produced discouragement among our 
friends and allies in spite of our temporary 
firmness last October with respect to the 
Cuban quarantine. 

In Katanga, the United States-backed 
United Nations, instead of keeping peace, is 
waging a cruel war with mercenaries to force 
a people into a form of unity which they do 
not find acceptable and which did not exist 
prior to the Belgian occupation. This is cer- 
tainly a denial of self-determination. But it 
is more than that; it places the United Na- 
tions and the United States in an untenable 
position. It sets a very disturbing precedent. 
For there are many trouble spots in the 
world, Is the United Nations to intervene 
everywhere it finds a situation it doesn't 
happen to like, and is the United States go- 
ing to give the United Nations the power 
to intervene? It would be well to heed the 
warning of Albert Schweitzer, who has spent 
almost 50 years in tropical Africa and who 
said that the war against Katanga, which is 
without juridical foundation, involves the 
risk that the United Nations will lose the re- 
spect which it enjoys in the world. Victory 
won at the expense of principle can hardly 
bring lasting good. Moreover, in the East- 
West conflict, it constitutes a blow against 
the very pro-Western elements who are in 
the best position to combat Communist in- 
filtration. 

And so we find ourselves in the position 
where we give Communist Castro $63 million 
worth of medicine and food, and to the anti- 
Communist Katangans we send death and 
destruction. 

The Angola revolutionary camp is located 
on Congolese territory, with the blessing of 
the United Nations. 

Last summer, the Kennedy administra- 
tion indignantly broke off relations with 
Peru and halted all ald programs when cer- 
tain military leaders, in order to avoid chaos, 
took control of the Government. There was 
no question of thwarting the will of the peo- 
ple, for the people had not expressed their 
will. This ill-advised move, engineered by 
the callow mystics of the ADA, embarrassed 
the country. This, mind you, is the same 
administration which sends food, arms, ma- 
chines, and various forms of hardware to 
the Communist dictatorship in Yugoslavia 
and gives aid to Communist Poland and to 
the pro-Eastern dictatorship in Ghana, 
This is the administration which aids quasi- 
dictator Nasser in Egypt and which cere- 
moniously receives Marxist Cheddi Jagan, 
Prime Minister of British Guiana and pro- 
Castro Ben Bella, the leader of the Govern- 
ment in Algeria. Apparently, the real enemy 
is never on the left. 

And so, as we look about us, both at home 
and abroad, there is plenty to give us pause. 
Is the state of the Union really so good? 

We shall not come to grips with our sea 
of troubles through the doctrine of peaceful 
coexistence which is simply surrender on the 
installment plan. 

We shall not achieve a breakthrough for 
our side by the slogan, “Peace without vic- 
tory.” As General MacArthur pointed out, 
“In war, there is no substitute for victory.” 
Hot or cold, we are in a war in Which no 
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quarter should be asked, because none will 
be given. We cannot prevail by a partial, 
rather mild and quarantine of 
Cuba, useful though that tardy was. 
We cannot win through by some sudden deed 
of excellence. You cannot, in human experi- 
ence, rush into the light. 

Neither can we come to grips with our 
troubles at home—inflation, rising costs and 
prices, strikes and unemployment—by quick, 
impatient remedies, such as lower taxes and 
larger deficits, although tax reforms and tax 
reductions are certainly overdue, 

We Republicans must present to the peo- 
ple of this land, in convincing and conta- 
gious terms, constructive alternatives to the 
negative, unimaginative, defeatist attitudes 
now rampant in Washington. We must stop 
snatching defeat from the jaws of victory 
by bickering and arguing among ourselves 
about conservative Republicans, liberal Re- 
publicans, and real Republicans. We must, 
instead, unite under one banner as Lincoln 
Republicans. 

The principles and ideals which have in- 
spired the Republican Party in ita moments 
of greatness, provide an umbrella broad 
enough to cover all Republicans and indeed 
many independents and Democrats. 

The times are urgent. Our system of 
Government is on trial. We Americans are 
being tested. We must prove that we can 
go through thought barriers as well as sound 
barriers. Even the atomic missile will move 
to the measure of man’s thoughts. We 
must prove that we are more capable of 
sacrifice than those for whom austerity may 
be both q necessity and a creed. We have 
more to give up and therefore more to de- 
fend. No struggle, no victory; no victory, 
no crown; no wilderness, no Moses; no cross, 
no Christ, 

This is the challenge which confronts the 
Republican Party. This is the challenge 
which confronts America. This is an inter- 
esting and exciting time to be alive. Let 
us, then, as Lincoln Republicans, go forward 
to victory, remembering the luminous exhor- 
tation of the founder of our party: 

“Fellow citizens, we cannot escape his- 
tory; we will be remembered in spite of our- 
selves; no personal significance or insignifi- 
cance can spare one or another of us; the 
fiery trial through which we pass will light 
us in honor or dishonor to the latest gen- 
eration.” 


Hellerious Economics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of the 
House to an excellent editorial which 
appeared in the Newsweck magazine of 
March 11, 1963. The editorial points 
out that the spend-more, tax-less Alice 
in Wonderland theories of the Kennedy 
administration are heading our Nation 
toward chaos. Text of the editorial, 
written by veteran financial writer 
Henry Hazlitt, is as follows: 

HELLERIOUS Economics 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

What is the rationale behind Mr. Ken- 
nedy's extraordinary proposal that, in the 
face of a huge deficit of nearly $9 billion in 
the current fiscal year, we should increase 


spending, drastically cut taxes, and bring 
about still another deficit of nearly $12 bil- 
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lion in fiscal 1964, plus an indefinite num- 
ber of deficits thereafter? On its face, this 
program seems the height of fiscal irrespon- 
sibility. How can it be defended? 

The most elaborate defense of it is to be 
found in the President's annual Economic 
Report published on January 21. The re- 
port consists of a 20-page message to Con- 
gress signed by the President and a 268- 
page report of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers (164 pages of text, 104 pages of 
tables) signed by Walter W. Heller as Chair- 
man, It is impossible to say how much Mr. 
Kennedy's policies are based on Chairman 
Heller's economic theories, or how much the 
theories are an attempt to rationalize the 
policies that Mr. Kennedy has decided to 
adopt. In either case the outlook is 
ominous. 

For the theories set forth in the full re- 
port, and summarized in the President's mes- 
sage, are utterly fallacious. And if poli- 
cles based on them are persisted in, they 
must imperil the dollar and ultimately lead 
to a disastrous inflation. 

WAGE DISTORTIONS 


Mr. Kennedy, laudably, wants to cure un- 
employment. But he never mentions, and 
the whole Economic Report never men- 
tions, the main cause of unemployment, 
which is the excessive wage rates success- 
fully insisted on by some unions in key 
lines. Practically all unemployment is at- 
tributed by the President to “insufficient 
demand.” And Insufficlent demand is al- 
ways interpreted to mean Insuficient money 
supply. So unemployment is always to be 
cured by more Government spending and 
more money, while wage-rate distortions are 
systematically ignored. 

The way to cure unemployment and give 
zip to the economy, on this theory, 18 to 
have huge and continuous deficits, to in- 
crease spending, and to cut taxes. “The 
main block to full employment,” says the 
President, “Is an unrealistically heavy bur- 
den of taxation. The time has comé to re- 
move it.“ The President speaks as if the 
burden of taxation had nothing to do with 
the amount of Government spending. This 
spending, in fact, is to be increased, The 
question may well arise in the reader's mind: 
Why not abolish taxes altogether? Then 
there would be no block to full employ- 
ment whatever. 

DEFICITS FOR STRENGTH 

Indecd, Mr. Kennedy is not daunted by 
paradox. He tells us that if we fail to cut 
taxes, we will slide into recession, and then 
“the cash deficit for next year would be 
larger without the tax reduction than the 
estimated deficit with tax reduction.” We 
have entered the world of Alice in Wonder- 
land, where the prudent and responsible 
thing is planned deficits, and where “if we 
were to try to force budget balance by drastic 
cuts in expenditures *. * *.we would not 
only endanger the security of the country, 
we would so depress demand, production, 
and employment that tax revenues would 
fall and leave the Government budget still 
in deficit.” 

But what if the Heller theory fails? What 
if heavy unemployment persists as in the 
thirties even with constant huge deficits? 
What if the vague hope is not realized. that 
some miraculous prosperity will balance the 
budget in spite of reduced taxes? Mr. Ken- 
nedy himself concedes that “if we were cur- 
rently straining the limits of our productive 
capacity * * tax reduction would be an 
open invitation to inflation, to a renewed 
price-wage spiral." What if this inflation oc- 
curs—as is altogether probable—even under 
present conditions of more than 94 percent 
employment? 

It would be flattering to call this Heller- 
Kennedy budget theory Keynesism. It car- 
ries the logic of deficits to lengths that 
would have appalled Keynes himself. For 
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Keynes—as Per Jacobsson has just reminded 
us—at least recognized that excessive real 
wage rates make full employment impossible. 

The Heller-Kennedy spend-more-and-tax- 
less theory can lead only toward fiscal and 
monetary chaos. 


The Numbers at the End of the Rainbow 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of the Members 
of this House an article that appears 
in the April issue of Pageant magazine 
just released. 

This article which I submit for the 
Members’ consideration explains our 
cin Government-run lottery in Puerto 

co: 

THE NUMBERS AT THE END OF THE RAINBOW 


Gambling in the United States is a $50- 
billion-a-year business, most of which is u- 
legal and little of whose profits goes into 
Government coffers. Yet in 61 nations of 
the world the treasury and economy are 
boosted by the benefits of a national lottery. 
Many voices have been raised over the years 
asking why the United States does not also 
take advantage of this potential source of tax 
reduction. Former President Harry Truman 
spoke last year before the American Legion 
Convention on the need for a lottery. There 
is a National Committee for a Government 
Lottery in Washington. And Representative 
Paul. A. Fino, Republican of New York, who 
has advocated a national lottery for 10 years, 
argues that there already is a profitable lot- 
tery on U.S. soil in Puerto Rico. 

Pageant recently went to that pretty 
island, talked to officials and men on the 
street of all classes to learn the effect and to 
study the machinery of a Government lottery. 
Does it lure the poor to gamble in hopes of 
escaping the drudgery of their lives? What 
opposition exists? Could a lottery eliminate 
gambling in the States? 

Again this year a proposal for a national 
lottery is before Congress. Is a lottery sim- 
ply immoral gambling or a way to tap man's 
gambling nature for social benefits? 

No one can say how many individuals in 
the Puerto Rican population of 2.5 million 
buy tickets. But each of the 48 weeks a 
year the lottery is held, 60,000 tickets are 
printed and each can be divided up to 60 
times. For a 25-cent “fraction” one can hope 
for a $1,250 prize. For a whole ticket, cost- 
ing $15, top prize is usually $75,000, second 
prize $21,000. But in special drawings, held 
in July and December, dreams come as high 
as $360,000, but tickets cost more, too. 

Who buys? All classes can be seen coming 
up to the wand salesmen. One buyer, 
typically, explains he would gamble any- 
way—illegally if necessary. Another 
claimed, “It is the only way to become rich 
here.” A third purchaser, when asked to 
comment on the huge odds against him sald, 
“You just have to be lucky.” He turned out 
to be an accountant. Although a housewife 
said she had bought a ticket monthly since 
the lottery’s reestablishment in 1934 (it had 
been abolished for a time), she had never 
won. “But I try for a house, a trip, a busi- 
ness of my own.” 

Although to capitalize on the dreams of 
people may seem callous, Fino 
argues that there is a “natural gambling 
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spirit in the American people. More than 
$3 billion annually is wagered at US. tracks.” 
And the McClellan Subcommittee on Inves- 
tigations estimates that of the $50 billion 
gambled illegally each year, much is eventu- 
ally used to finance other kinds of criminal 
‘activity. 

The Chicago-made, $100,000 equipment for 
the drawings is literally open for all to see 
during the Monday selections. Behind a 
glass case in the auditorium of the Lottery 
Department's building in San Juan two large 
wire cages revolve. Out of one drops the 
winning ticket number, on a small ball. 
From the second cage another ball drops out. 
On it is marked the amount the first ball 
has won. Numbers are matched with prizes 
over and over. Every number and prize on 
every ball is checked before and after the 
drawing. Every winning ticket is checked 
to prevent renumbering or forgery of tickets. 

According to Armando Arroyo Gerena, 
chief of drawing procedure, the 3,000 ticket 
agents and their 9,000 salesmen, plus all the 
civil servants of the department, are hired 
according to need as well as competence. In 
a recent typical week $584,985 in prizes were 
paid, $48,000 went to municipalities. The 
Government took the remaining $148,000. 
Formerly all Government lottery revenue was 
earmarked for medical projects. Now it is 
Simply used for general purposes. For a 
richer, larger country like the United States, 
it has been estimated that the lottery could 
add $10 billion to Government coffers. It 
could be used for tax abatement, it is said, 
or for specific purposes like hospitals, as ‘is 
done with the receipts of the Irish Sweep- 
Stakes. 

There are exactly 9,536 varied ways to win 
the Puerto Rica Lottery. The actual number 
of winners depends on how much the $15 
tickets are fractioned into 25-cent shares. 
Many thousands could win each week. 

While the local Catholic authorities do not 
Oppose the lottery, some church groups see 
all gambling as weakening the individual's 
moral fiber. Congressman FiNo claims there 
is no stopping illegal gambling, and, like 
prohibition, gambling only profits racketeers 
until legalized. Against the threat that a 
legal lottery will create gamblers, there is 
the lesson of Jose Hernandez, Puerto Rico 
lottery director, who says simply, "I don't 
gamble.” 


Lew Deschler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, in a legis- 
lative body like the House of Repre- 
sentatives with 435 Representatives of 
Such widely different areas and inter- 
ests, the daily functioning of the House 
in a smooth and orderly way is a continu- 
ing tribute to its Parliamentarian, 

However, on the occasion of Lew 
Deschler's 35th anniversary in that post, 
it is fitting to pay special and explicit 
tribute to the service he has rendered 
to the House and, with exemplary im- 
partiality, to all its Members. The rules 
of the House are both numerous and 
technical. There are more than 11,000 
rulings that constitute precedents for the 
conduct of House business. In these cir- 
Cumstances, the sureness with which 
Lew Deschler makes his judgments, 
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represents ample evidence of his im- 
mense accumulation of knowledge and of 
his dedication to his work. 

I should like to join many of my 
colleagues in congratulating our dis- 
tinguished Parliamentarian on his anni- 
versary and his birthday. I hope his 
highly valued service will continue so 
that I shall have many occasions in the 
future on which to renew these 
congratulations, 


An Awesome Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, late in 
May, on a day yet to be designated by 
Secretary Freeman, the American farmer 
will be asked to make a decision on fu- 
ture wheat programs. In a very real 
sense, wheat is at the crossroads this 
year. The commodity has been subject- 
ed to moderate doses of supply manage- 
ment in recent years. The question to be 
decided in May is whether the wheat 
farmer is to be fed a poisonous dose, the 
same portion which now has the cotton 
farmer flat on his back. 

The president of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association, William J. Kuhfuss, 
in the current issue of the IAA record, 
discusses the referendum. He points out 
very ably the awesome responsibility 
faced by the farmer in the May referen- 
dum. I commend this editorial to the 
attention of all Members: 

A Heavy RESPONSIBILITY 


The American wheat farmer carries a heavy 
responsibility to all of agriculture when he 
casts his ballot in the coming wheat referen- 
dum. The significance of the outcome is 
more important than the acres of wheat to 
harvest in 1964 or the price it will bring. Di- 
rection for futuré agricultural legislation is 
being given. be basic issue is whether the 
farms of America are to be managed by farm- 
ers or by Government. The future for Illinois 
producers of feed grains, livestock, soft red 
winter wheat, of which there is no surplus, 
and all other important commodities is being 
decided by a few wheat growers. The place 
to stop cow quotas is in the Wheat field, 

The farmer will be bombarded with 
speeches, economic analyses, news releases, 
and personal contacts by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Department should 
not jeopardize its reputation of integrity by 
implying that personal opinion is fact. Also, 
there seems to be no recognition that it is 
the responsibility of the executive branch of 
Government to administer programs, not de- 
vise, legislate, and impose them on the 
farmer. 

Congress emphatically refused to buy the 
Secretary of Agriculture's proposal 2 years 
ago that he be given the authority to orig- 
inate and inaugurate agricultural control 
programs with only a veto power retained 
by Congress. But let's look for a moment 
at these “facts.” 

The Secretary always says it is not his 
responsibility to tell the farmers how to vote, 
but before he finishes he makes it plain that 
they had better vote yes“ for their own 
good. He claims that the referendum offers 
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producers a choice between $1 and $2 per 
bushel for their wheat and that defeat of 
his control plan would lead to trade wars 
and chaos in the international market. This 
just isn't true. The reference to $2 versus 
$1 per bushel for wheat is hardly realistic, as 
the blended price the farmer would receive 
under the certificate plan for all his wheat 
would be less than $2, and even the world 
price is well above the $1 so emphatically 
mentioned, 

Defeat of the wheat certificate control 
plan would not end all Government wheat 
programs. The basic agricultural laws of 
1938 and 1949 are still in effect. Also, Con- 
gress will still be in session after the ref- 
erendum and it is not about to abdicate its 
responsibilities, It may even further limit, 
and I think it should, the authority of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to dump CCC stocks 
to demoralize prices. 

An elaborate brochure, entitled Wheat 
The Program for 1964—An Economic Analy- 
sis,” has been widely distributed by the De- 
partment as it throws its full resources into 
this campaign. 

In an attempt to convince farmers the 
propaganda brochure was accurate, six noted 
economists from land-grant colleges were 
asked to review the material prepared by 
the USDA. A letter, signed by these six 
economists appears in the front of the 
brochure. Two qualifying statements con- 
tained in the letter read as follows: (1) “The 
conclusions are cast in terms of short-run 
costs and returns in the wheat and feed 
grain sectors. The study does not examine 
long-run implications, nor does it enter into 
philosophical and other non-economic is- 
sues”; and (2) “While we offered suggestions 
and criticisms of the text, the final wording 
is that of the authors.” 

It becomes obvious that the six economists 
who reviewed the figures did not see fit to 
endorse the USDA propaganda approach. 
As educators, they disclaimed responsibility 
for the narrow, short-range approach, 

As we face this referendum, we should ask 
ourselves: 

Can you put a dollar value on the freedom 
of the farmer to make decisions unmolested 
by a dictatorial government? 

If the boy who wants to farm tomorrow 
were given a ballot, how would he vote? 

Should farmers be led to ignore the vir- 
tual certainty that. Congress will enact a 
sensible wheat program if the certificate 
plan is not aproved? 

If fear is to be injected into this campaign 
should it not be directed at the long-run 
cost of going down the supply management 
road to licensed and regimented agriculture? 


Proclaiming Sir Winston Churchill an 
Honorary Citizen of the United States 
of America 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. GEORGE F. SENNER, JR. 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. SENNER. Mr. Speaker, as & 
freshman Member of this esteemed body, 
it was a great privilege to join with my 
colleagues on the Judiciary Committee 
in recommending that Sir Winston 
Churchill be granted honorary citi- 
zenship in the United States of America. 

To be able to recognize one of the 
world’s outstanding leaders who has 
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worked and fought for the very ideals 
we Americans hold so dear—love of God, 
love of country and love of fellow men— 
is an honor I shall long treasure. 

By our action today, the people of 
America have again shown the peoples of 
the world that democracy is a living, vi- 
brant force which always stands ready 
to embrace those who believe in freedom. 


The Politics of Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of the 
House to an excellent editorial which 
appeared in the Wall Street Journal of 
March 7, 1963. ‘The editorial points out 
that the electorate is not buying the big 
spending schemes of the New Frontier, 
and urges continued warnings of the 
danger these ill-conceived plans pose to 
the future of America. 

The text of the editorial follows: 

Tre Pottrics or SPENDING 


The Republicans in Congress believe they 
have a good political issue in the adminis- 
tration’s extreme spending plans. They may 
well be right, but whether they are or not, 
someone ought to keep hammering on the 
issue, for it is far more than a matter of 
partisan profit. 

There are plenty of clues as to how the 
electorate feels about Federal spending. 
One is the lack of general enthusiasm for 
the Government's costly domestic proposals. 
These are largely retreads of last year's, 
which in turn were largely retreads of the 
notions of the depression thirties, and the 
public seems even less excited about them 
than before, 

But voters, so far as anyone can tell, are 
indeed concerned about spending that has 
plainly gone out of control. A spending 
budget of nearly $100 billion causing a deficit 
of nearly $12 billion—that is a bit too much 
for many an American to accept uncritically. 

The concern partly explains the lukewarm 
public response, surprising to the Govern- 
ment's political experts, to the tax program. 
Almost everyone is persuaded that tax rates 
should be substantially reduced, but a lot 
of people are also convinced it should be 
done only in a framework of fiscal restraint. 

Such reactions are reflected in congres- 
sional tax tepidity in both parties. They 
are also reflected in the plan to seriously 
challenge the administration’s demands for 
new increases in the ceiling on the public 
debt. And they are refiected in the current 
Republican talk of trying to cut appropria- 
tions by $10 billion to $15 billion, which 
could reduce actual spending in fiscal 1964 
by 84 billion to $6 billion. 

In sum, the old theory that one of the 
best ways for a government to win friends 
is by throwing more money around doesn't 
look as impressive as perhaps it did in the 
thirties. A concerted attack on spending 
might therefore pay political dividends for 
the party or group that undertakes it. 

That result is all the more possible because 
the economic case a t the Government's 
fiscal policy is so strong. Bolled down, the 
policy calls for deficit spending regardless 
of economic conditions. But since sensible 
men can hardly espouse deficits for their 
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own sake, it should be repeatedly asked what 
is the purpose of such a policy. 

One ostensible purpose is economic stimu- 
lation, a matter of by no means minor 
political importance. The idea is that huge, 
continuing deficits, achieved by greater 
spending or tax cuts or both, must increase 
the people's purchasing. power and hence 
whet their demand for all kinds of addi- 
tional goods and services. 

Unfortunately for the theory but happily 
for the Nation, the evidence shows an abun- 
dance of purchasing power. While consum- 
ers are spending at a record rate, savings are 
also sharply rising; savings-type assets have 
Jumped 20 percent just since 1960. 

In these circumstances deficit spending 
cannot be counted on to spur demand. All 
it can be counted on to do is weaken the 
dollar by piling up inflationary potential, 
whether the potential begins to materialize 
next year or 5 years from now. 

Given such a feeble economic case, some 
suspect that the deficit policy is also aimed 
at expanding the Government's size and ca- 
pacity to control the economy. A new in- 
fiation, for one example, could be an excuse 
for direct price and wage controls. We hope 
this is not the conscious reasoning, but a 
deficit policy would be well designed to 
attain such ends. 

Whatever the reasons for the Government's 
economic approach, the enormity of its plans 
makes spending the single most significant 
domestic issue. If there is anything the 
political opposition should oppose, it is this— 
not merely in hope of partisan gain but for 
the good of the Nation. 


Standards for U.S. Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1963 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
suggested by various Officials of this ad- 
ministration and by some Members of 
Congress, that the conduct of foreign 
policy is a matter for the President alone, 
and that all his decisions deserve bi- 
partisan support in the field of foreign 
policy. 

Yet we have a Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee in the House and a Foreign Re- 
lations Committee in the Senate. Surely, 
Congresses in the past have not com- 
pletely abdicated their responsibility in 
the field of foreign policy. 

Therefore, I feel it is entirely appro- 
priate, and even obligatory, for Mem- 
bers of Congress to express their oppo- 
sition to individual policies when they 
find themselves in disagreement. My 
contention for the past several years has 
been that we have no clear-cut foreign 
policy, that this hit-and-miss attifude 
has resulted in not a few blunders by 
several administrations, including the 
present one. 

In recent weeks, it has become in- 
creasingly clear that much of our policy 
is founded upon a complete confidence 
in, and support for, the policies, actions, 
and resolutions of the United Nations, 
that is, U.S. support of the U.N. action 
in the Congo; the granting of a UN. agri- 
cultural project for Communist Cuba 
through a special U.N. fund financed in 
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part by the United States; and the pub- 
lication of Communist propaganda by 
UNESCO, namely, The Equality of 
Rights Between Races and Nationalities 
in the U.S. S. R.,“ authored by a Commu- 
nist. It is true that the U.S. delegation 
has voiced objection in the latter two 
cases, but feeble words are poor substi- 
tutes for decisive action. 

These isolated incidents might be con- 
sidered inconsequential if they did not 
refiect a more serious flaw in our rela- 
tionship with the United Nations. That 
flaw is expertly analyzed by Mrs. Alice 
Widener, editor of US.A., in a recent 
article appearing in the February 22- 
March 8 issue of U.S.A. 

The tendency to regard U.N. resolu- 
tions as law, and the insistence on com- 
plete subservience to U.N. policies even 
at the expense of legitimate national 
interests is the basic issue at stake in 
most debates on the effectiveness of the 
United Nations. Those of us who express 
disapproval and opposition to certain 
policies of the United Nations are not 
attacking all facets of the international 
organization, but we are objecting to the 
extent of U.S. involvement. 

I think that US. foreign policy, in 
light of its dependence upon decisions 
made by the United Nations, needs com- 
plete reevaluation. We must retain the 
right to defend our security against the 
world Communist movement, and we 
must oppose policies of the United Na- 
tions whenever they are inimical to the 
interests of freedom in the United States 
and throughout the world. 

Mrs. Widener's article follows: 

REPORT on THE U.N. 
(By Alice Widener) 

Are the American people willing to hand 
over determination of their foreign policy 
to the United Nations? 

This is the question lying at the heart of 
our membership in the U.N. It is a matter 
which Americans refused to consider while 
enthusiastically supporting the United Na- 
tions since 1945, hoping and longing for a 
better world and permanent peace. 

In world affairs, it generally takes the 
passage of time and a sudden incident to 
highlight a prolonged bad situation. Such 
an incident occurred in the recent decision 
by the United Nations Special Fund to con- 
duct an agricultural ald project in Soviet 
Cuba. Actually, the Cuban aid project is in 
itself a minor affair costing the relatively 
small sum of $1.16 million. But this boy- 
sticking-out-his-tongue defiance of Amer- 
ican public opinion has at long last jolted 
Congress and the people of our country into 
belated realization of what really lies behind 
the U.N, disregard of American sentiment, 
principle, and vital national interest, 

Shutting their eyes and minds to the reali- 
ties of their entangling alllance in the United 
Nations, most Americans assumed that the 
international organization never could or 
would act in a manner contrary to the wishes 
of the United States or in conflict with it. 
This assumption was unfounded. 

On February 15, 1963, the distinguished 
columnist David Lawrence wrote, “The 
United Nations has reached a turning point 
in its history. Sentiment in the United 
States for withdrawal from the international 
organization has just been given strong new 
impetus. * * * Democrats as well as Re- 
publicans lave denounced the U.N,’s (Spe- 
cial Fund in Cuba) action on the floor of 
Congress. When the U.N. flagrantly 
ignores the policy of the United States, it 
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brings up the broad question of whether 
financial ald by American taxpayers shall be 
extended blindly and without any opportu- 
nity to keep the funds from being used to 
dcfeat the foreign policy of this country.” 

Mr. Lawrence certainly highlighted the 
problem we face in the United Nations, but 
in this writer’s opinion it is a mistake to 
stross the matter of U.S, taxpayers’ financial 
aid to the United Nations as a main point 
of consideration about our membership in it, 
notwithstanding U.S. taxpayers’ rightful con- 
cern. 

The main point at Issue concerning U.S. 
popular front membership with Communists 
in the United Nations is that of national sov- 
ereignty. Next to it, money matters are in- 
significant. 

Our Ambassador to the United Nations, Mr. 
Adlai Stevenson, recognized this in an of- 
licial interview (his first since the Cuban 
crisis of October 1962) published Sunday, 
February 24, 1963. As reported by the As- 
sociated Press in the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
the text of the interview shows clearly that 
Ambassador Stevenson is entirely willing for 
a supergovernment to be imposed on the 
world, and he has not the slightest objection 
to surrender of U.S. national sovereignty to 
that supergovernment. Here are the two 
pertinent questions and answers which fol- 
lowed his assertion, The world has grown 
smaller; it's shrunk with the evolution of 
science. Now we are a large family in a 
small world.” 

“Question. Does that mean the U.N. can act 
on its own as sort of a supergovernment or 
would it act only under the charter by invi- 
tation? 

“Mr. Stevenson. Well, it will be under the 
charter as long as the charter exists in its 
present form and will be subject to all the 
frailties of the present charter. 

“I don't know whether we're at the point 
yet—and perhaps we won't be in the fore- 
seeable future—where we'll be able to impose 
& supergovernment on the world. Maybe 
that is going to be the ultimate evolution 
for preserving peace. 

“But as of now, power still is the major 
influence in the world and the power of the 
great states still is beyond the control of the 
United Nations. 

“It's interesting, however, in talking about 
Power, that in a world which now is so frag- 
mented by so many states, instead of the rel- 
atively few states of only a generation ago, 
that the little states find their security in 
banding together. 

“Separately and alone, they're helpless 
against the great states. Banding together 
in the United Nations, and each having a 
Vote, they can exercise a degree of self-pres- 
ervation—just as the collective influence of 
the state in the local community has greater 
power than any individual member of the 
state, 

“Question, Do you think then, Governor, 
this will be way of the future, that indi- 
vidual nations will have to give up more 
aud more of their sovereignty for the sake 
of a strong international organization? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Well, we've been yield- 
ing sovereignty bit by bit. I suppose that 
Process will go on, that more and more 
States will feel they have to respond to the 
Majority view, to the organized opinion of 
the world. Whether they do that voluntarily 
or under coercion is one of the problems we 
have to confront. 

“But the relinquishment itself (of sov- 
freignty), which causes many people such 
anxiety, is a process that has been going on 
for some time and I think will go on more 
and more in the interest of the security of 
Nations as a whole.” 

Mr. Stevenson's two replies deal with the 
entire question in a nutshell. But these 
replies entail discussion, or should do 650, 
Which ought to be held now before the 
United States is confronted with response 
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to the majority view at the United Nations 
by coercion, or in an imposed supergovern- 
ment by coercion. 

It is exceedingly interesting to follow Mr. 
Stevenson's mental processes. Lately they 
were revealed in his correspondence with 
the National Foreign Trade Council on the 
subject of the United Nations Resolution on 
Permanent Sovereignty Over National Re- 
sources. The history of this resolution is 
the best possible example of what actually 
takes place at the U.N. and what our U.S. 
attitude is. 

Initially, the Soviets proposed a resolution 
on permanent sovereignty and the United 
States found it entirely unnecessary. The 
Soviets persisted; the resolution was framed 
by the U.N. Economic and Social Council. 
The Soviets proposed in 1962 an outrageous 
confiscatory amendment entitling any na- 
tion to seize foreign investments—"steal” is 
a more fitting word. 

In the U.N. Economic Committee (which is 
virtually controlled by the Soviets), the vote 
on this resolution was 60 to 5 against us. In 
the General Assembly, the Soyiet amend- 
ment was defeated by the narrow margin of 
41 to 38. The resolution as a whole was 
adopted and will have lasting injurious ef- 
fects on foreign trade and private foreign 
investment. The National Foreign Trade 
Council is fully aware of this and made its 
views known to the U.S. Mission to the U.N. 

On February 12, 1963, Ambassador Adlai 
Stevenson sent to the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council a letter which 
exposed the dreadful weakness of our posi- 
tion at the U.N. 

“There is one thing that obviously could 
not be done,” wrote Mr, Stevenson, “that is 
to make the issue [of permanent sovereignty 
over natural resources] disappear altogether. 
On every occasion during the past 10 years 
the United States has both officially and un- 
officially made it plain that it did not con- 
sider it useful to have a General Assembly 
discussion or resolution on this subject. 
We opposed the adoption of the resolution 
setting up the Commission on Sovereignty 
Over Natural Wealth and Resources.” 

(Evrror’s Norr—But it was set up.) 

“In this last session of the General As- 
sembly, Ambassador Klutznick strongly urged 
the desirability of avoiding a resolution on 
this subject." 

(Ebrron's Note—But it was presented.) 

The complicated blackmail technique 
prevalent at the United Nations, and the 
disastrous weakness of a United States 
afraid, or for some reason unwilling, to say 
a loud No“ to something it doesn't want, is 
nowhere better shown than in the following 
paragraph of the Stevenson letter of Feb- 
ruary 12 to the National Foreign Trade 
Council: 

“You might also be interested in a report 
on a conversation involving one of our dele- 
gation members during the period between 
action by the Second Committee (Economic 
Committee) and action in the Plenary (of 
the General Assembly). During a conversa- 
tion with officials of four leading interna- 
tional oil companies, our delegation member 
observed that there was a possibility that 
paragraph 5 (confiscation amendment) in- 
serted as a result of Soviet amendment might 
remain in the text in Plenary. In that case, 
the U.S. delegation would again vote against 
the resolution as a whole. The company 
representatives were asked whether this 
might be a preferable situation to one in 
which the offensive paragraph would be re- 
moved and the U.S. delegation would vote 
for the resolution. The lawyers among them 
were emphatic in their view that it would be 
Tar preferable for the paragraph to be re- 
moved and, following such removal, for the 
United States to support the resolution. 
Their view was based on the consideration 
that if the United States voted against the 
resolution as a whole, our interpretation of 
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such matters as ‘appropriate compensation’ 
and other important issues in the resolution 
would have less weight, From the standpoint 
of legislative history, they felt that a US. 
vote in favor of a suitably amended resolu- 
tion would be a desirable result. As you 
know, this result was obtained.” 

What a deal. 

In the first place, our American interpre- 
tation of “appropriate” compensation is only 
that—our own interpretation, The UN. re- 
fused to spell out “appropriate” as “prompt, 
adequate, and effective." We asserted this 
was our definition of “appropriate”; but the 
matter remains entirely speculative. 

After Potsdam, former President Harry 
Truman ruefully remarked, “the Soviets 
don't mean the same thing we do by the 
word ‘democracy’.” 

What do Senegal, Uruguay, Brazil, In- 
donesia, Poland, Ghana, and other nations 
that yoted for the U.N. Special Fund project 
in Soviet Cuba mean by the word “appropri- 
ate”? 

It is frightening to see the words legisla- 
tive history” in Ambassador Stevenson's let- 
ter. Constantly, he and other advocates of 
imposed supergovernment deny that resolu- 
tions enacted by the United Nations are 
“laws,” and they repeatedly assert that the 
U.N. is “not a government,” It isn’t, but it 
acts like one. And several of its resolutions 
have been cited as law or its equivalent in 
courts of law. a 

When all is said and repeated, again and 
again, there remains the big issue of sov- 
ereignty before the American people. Are 
we willing to hand over determination of 
our foreign policy and economic policies to 
the United Nations? We sbould make up 
our minds about this while there still is 
time to do so. Otherwise, we'll wake up some 
morning to find ourselves subjects, not citi- 
zens, of an imposed supergovernment em- 
powered to coerce us into submission to 
majority will at the United Nations, where 
we are in a popular front with the Com- 
munists who are ready, as Khrushchey re- 
cently said, to shovel the last spadeful of 
earth on a dead capitalism. 


Congress Hoodwinked: The Billion-Dollar 
Boondoggle—U.S. Air Force and 
Atomic Energy Commission Waste 
$1.04 Billion on Studies Before Junk- 
ing Impractical Nuclear Airplane 
Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1963 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, in a pe- 
Tiod of 10 years from March 1951, to 
March 1961, the U.S. Air Force and the 
Atomic Energy Commission were jointly 
engaged in feasibility and research 
Studies aimed to produce a nuclear- 
powered airplane. 

These Federal agencies wasted $1,040 
million up to the time of the cancellation 
of the project in March 1961. During 
this time, and in spite of the lavish ex- 
penditures, no usable airplane frame, 
engine, nuclear powerplant, or military 
weapons system was developed under the 
program. = 
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The $1,040 million expenditure is a 
total loss to the taxpayers of this coun- 
try, except incidental theoretical knowl- 
edge with a minimal practical value. 
More tragic than this wastage of tax 
funds, is the fact that these funds repre- 
sent a useless wastage of research, 
engineering, and technical talent and 
manpower. Research and engineering 
manpower to this extent had been di- 
verted from projects that could have 
strengthened instead of weakened the 
relative military power of the United 
States to that of the Soviet. 

During these 10 years, the emphasis, 
direction, and end purpose of this pro- 
gram had shifted and changed eight dif- 
ferent times. The emphasis shifted from 
flight demonstration to applied research, 
to military weapons systems, to experi- 
mental no-flight program, to experi- 
mental flight program, to development 
for all-purpose military aircraft, to nu- 
clear reactor shielding program, to re- 
search on nuclear reactor experiments. 

During this whole period, the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Department 
of Defense had represented this project 
to the Congress as an urgent military 
weapons system. The Congress was mis- 
led and hoodwinked for 10 years con- 
cerning the actual purposes, the urgency, 
and the progress of this project. 

After years of study, the Department 
of Defense, in another change of heart 
and mind, announced the specifications 
for this nebulous airplane to be: Speed, 
400 to 600 miles per hour; altitude, 30,000 
feet. At the same time, the United 
States already had the B-52 and the 
B-58 military bombers with the follow- 
ing capabilities: The B-52 with a speed 
of 600 miles per hour and an altitude of 
35,000 feet; the B-58 with a speed of 
1,300 miles per hour and an altitude of 
50,000 feet. 

For military purposes, this airplane 
was obsolete from the beginning to the 
end of the 10-year research project. 

No military weapons system was ever 
seriously projected for this airplane by 
the Air Force, even if it could have been 
successfully developed and feasibly 
manufactured. 

The General Accounting Office investi- 
gated, audited, and reported its findings 
on this fantastic nuclear airplane proj- 
ect. Comptroller General Joseph Camp- 
bell’s recent report cited numerous defi- 
ciencies in purpose, direction, and man- 
agement on the part of the military and 
atomic energy agencies which contrib- 
uted to the astronomical costs and dis- 
appointing results. 

The Comptroller General cited the fol- 
lowing governmental management er- 
rors: 

First. Various major facilities were 
constructed but never used for their in- 
tended purpose. 

Second. Construction designs and 
plans were completed and paid for with- 
out ever being used. 

Third. The Department of Defense 
failed to furnish timely direction and 
supervision of the contractors. 

Fourth. The Department of Defense 
delayed for over 2 years in giving the 
Atomic Energy Commission a decision 
on a vital military aspect of the program. 
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Fifth. The Atomic Energy Commission 
extended a contract for producing 
yttrium oxide, 7 months beyond its need, 

Sixth. A large negotiated contract was 
almost entirely subcontracted which 
pyramided overhead and profit costs for 
both prime contractor and subcontractor 
costs. 

The prime contractors for the nuclear 
propulsion system were the General Elec- 
tric Co. and Pratt & Whitney Division 
of the United Aircraft Corp. 

General Electric was paid $527,384,000 
under its contracts. Pratt & Whitney 
received $164,480,000. 

The Comptroller General disclosed the 
following deficiencies and inefficiencies 
of the General Electric Co, under its con- 
tracts: 

First. Ineffective equipment account- 
ability; 

Second. Physical inventories not taken 
regularly; 

Third. Accumulation of stock outside 
storerooms; 

Fourth. Uneconomical purchases; 

Fifth. Deficiencies in accountability for 
certain inventories; 

Sixth. Divided internal audit responsi- 
bility, thus precluding effective and com- 
prehensive coverage of General Electric's 
nuclear airplane activities. 

Seventh. Prompt corrective action not 
taken on internal audit findings; 

Eighth. Accounting records did not 
segregate allowable and unallowable 
costs; 

Ninth. Government audit services not 
utilized; 

Tenth. Delay in suspending project; 

Eleventh. Improper method for com- 
puting fixed fee. 

The Comptroller General’s review of 
operations of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
disclosed innumerable weaknesses in the 
financial and quantity controls over ma- 
terials and supplies inventories, and a 
lack of formal accounting records to sup- 
port the financial reports prepared by 
Pratt & Whitney. 

‘GAO cited the following deficiencies 
in Pratt & Whitney's operations: 

First. Physical inventories not taken 
regularly; 

Second. Inadequate accountability for 
inventories; 

Third. Stock records accessible to 
warehouse employees; J 

Fourth. Improper handling of requisi- 
tions; 

Fifth. Absence of written procedures 
for inventories; 

Sixth. Accumulation of excessive and 
obsolete inventories; 

Seventh. Inadequate accounting rec- 
ords; and 

Eighth. Prompt corrective action not 
taken on internal audit findings. - 

Mr. Speaker, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s revelation of this billion dollar 
boondoggle is a shocking example of the 
wastages that occur in our Federal sys- 
tem of administration. There are thou- 
sands of areas where sheer, clear wast- 
ages are going on. 

There is no question in my mind that 
the 1964 budget could be reduced by 
from $5 to $10 billion by reasonable busi- 
nesslike management in our executive 
and administrative agencies. This re- 
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! rests with the Chief Execu- 
ve. 

Congress cannot undertake to displace 
or to exercise detail supervision over the 
management and administrative respon- 
sibilities of the executive department. 


Not the CCC Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of the 
House to an excellent editorial which 
appeared in the Washington Star of 
March 11, 1963. The editorial points 
out that the old CCC was a failure, and 
warns of repeating the same errors in 
this decade. Text of the editorial is as 
follows: 


Not THE CCC AGAIN 


Thirty years ago this country, engulfed in 
a cataclysmic depression, turned to such 
innovations as the Civilian Conservation 
Corps for a Way out. In that period of 
massive unemployment, the CCC was a 
desperation ‘move, one of the emergency 
strokes dreamed up by the New Deal to stem 
the receding tide of prosperity. 

If there were few who questioned the 
logic of a “make work” program in those 
dark days, there are many who wonder 
whether a CCC-type Youth Conservation 
Corps (a high-priority administration goal) 
should be considered even as a stopgap for 
today’s comparatively low-scale unemploy- 
ment. And this holds true, we think, despite 
President Kennedy's most recent appeal for 
enactment of his youth employment op- 
portunities bill. Among those who have 
their fingers crossed on this proposal is Dr. 
Austin 8. Murphy, director of the National 
Association of Manufacturers’ Education 
Department. 

Testifying before a Senate Labor Subcom- 
mittee, Dr. Murphy raised many questions, 
among them: (1) Would there be enough 
volunteers between 16 and 22 to make the 
Corps worthwhile (2) With no Army offi- 
cers such as directed the CCC, would there 
be adequate and competent camp supervi- 
sory personnel? (3) Would a corps encour- 
age more school dropouts? (4) Would the 
sociopsychological effect cause the enrollee 
to become “a potential member of the hard- 
core unemployed rather than a productive 
and useful member of society?” 

Whatever its value, the CCC won no prizes 
for character building. That was indicated 
by the fact, Dr. Murphy noted, that nearly 
500,000 youths, or one-fifth of the Corps, 
washed out “through desertion or for disci- 
plinary reasons.” In short, Dr. Murphy 
found the whole idea of “make-work by 
Government flat“ reprehensible and destruc- 
tive of “individual initiative and self-reliance 
in seeking employment.” He added: 

“Finding employment is generally con- 
sidered a responsibility of the individual 
while the function of the Government is 
limited to providing a climate conducive to 
industrial growth and expansion and to in- 
dividual development. The philosophy un- 
derlying this proposal, however, appears to be 
that the Government should assume respon- 
sibility both for creating jobs and for tailor- 
ing them to the needs and qualifications of 
specific groups of individuals, The solu- 
tion suggested here of increasing public pay- 
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Tolls to reduce unemployment will, in my 
opinion, inevitably worsen our problem 
rather than serving to provide a meaningful 
solution.“ 

The real solution, Dr. Murphy suggested, 
can be found in the Herlong-Baker tax rate 
reform bills. Unlike the administration pro- 
posal, the NAM-supported plan stresses sharp 
reductions in corporation as well as upper 
and middle personal income tax brackets 
during the first stages of a 5-year program. 
This approach, NAM believes, would stimu- 
late economic growth and create new jobs. 
Of course, it does not necessarily follow that 
the NAM is right or that its recommenda- 
tions, if adopted, would produce the needed 
jobs. But its approach seems more promis- 
ing than a revival on a small scale of the 
old CCC. 


Prof. Paul Van Riper Says American 
Ombudsman Should Follow Swedish 
Pattern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the consid- 
eration of the possibility of using the 
Successful Scandinavian office of 
ombudsman in the United States is pro- 
ducing various opinions among leading 
authorities in law and government about 
about how the office might be deve- 
loped in this country. Paul P. Van 
Riper, professor of administration at 
Cornell University’s Graduate School of 
Business and Public Administration, 
urges that the office adhere closely to the 
pattern developed in Sweden. 

To add to the Congress information 
on this important subject, I am present- 
ing his thoughtful views to the House. 
I refer you also to my views on the sub- 
ject in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
February 11, 1963, pages 2078 through 
2084. 

Prof. Van Riper's views follow: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Reuss: It is with in- 

terest that I have received your letter of 
inquiry concerning my views on the utility 
and feasibility of the ombudsman concept 
in the American Federal Government. I am 
by no means à legal specialist and I have 
had no firsthand contact with any of the 
various Scandinavian versions (or the Ger- 
man) of the ombudsman. Nevertheless, in 
connection with my interest in the civil 
service, I have come to know something of 
this device, for which I have considerable 
respect. 
I would consider that it would be feasible 
to employ the ombudsman device in the 
United States. The version that I would 
most strongly support would be the oldest 
and perhaps best tested—the Swedish, where 
there are both civil and military versions. 
It would seem quite possible to utilize both 
here in the United States. 

In your own views of this matter, as 
expressed both in your letter and in your 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorn, I 
would not entirely concur. As you have 
expressed your thoughts, two matters con- 
cern me. The first, and least important, has 
to do with the impression that the ombuds- 
man might undertake any number of the 
“services” now undertaken by Members of 
Congress, and your wording suggests that 
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such “services” might include information, 
introductions, explanations of procedures, 
ete. Certainly this latter kind of “services” 
are under no circumstances functions of any 
version of the ombudsman. An ombuds- 
man is essentially a prosecuting, investi- 
gative agency with respect to alleged ad- 
ministrative irresponsibility. Perhaps I 
have done your remarks an injustice, but 
in the form you have presented them to 
me, they are by no means clear on just 
what an ombudsman would do. As for re- 
lations with the Comptroller General, I see 
no problem of excluding financial matters 
now under the Comptroller's jurisdiction. 
But the Comptroller’s jurisdiction is con- 
siderably broader than financial matters; 
and a full examination of this Jurisdiction 
might suggest the need for drawing a more 
precise boundary line between the two than 
might otherwise exist. The penalty for not 
doing this is considerable confusion in 
everybody's mind, and particularly that of 
the public. 

But any of the above do not strike me 
as especially difficult matters to handle if 
there is any desire to do so. am much 
more concerned at the thought that a citi- 
zen could not get access to the ombudsman 
except through a Member of Congress. It 
is a general principle of American justice 
that the judicial system should be equally 
open to all. And this is the central prin- 
ciple of the ombudsman concept. I will be 
quite frank here; I would rather see no 
ombudsman. concept at all than one to 
which access could be, and almost certainly 
would be, capriciously controlled along the 
lines you suggest. 

In your suggestion that a Member of Con- 
gress, despite, say, a citizen's wish, might 
refuse access to the Ombudsman, even with 
the best of motives, seems to me an impossi- 
ble and inequitable refusal of equality before 
the law. And such would, I think, be espe- 
cially true—and especially strongly felt to be 
true—of constituents who do not happen 
to be members of the same political party as 
that of the Member of Congress. Your con- 
cept immediately injects partisan politics 
into a concept, the essence of which is judi- 
cial and investigative, irrespective of parti- 
sanship. 

Finally, I do not find at all persuaslve the 
suggestion that a Member of Congress could 
in fact, if he chose, accomplish the same task 
as the Ombudsman, given the latter's powers 
as developed in, say, Sweden. A Member of 
Congress neither has such full powers—as a 
single Member of Congress—nor do I think 
it would be possible to write legislation giv- 
ing him equal powers. This simply means 
that the alternative you propose, of a Mem- 
ber of Congress handling a problem rather 
than sending it to the Ombudsman, is for 
many problems simply not an alternative 
with equal meaning for the citizen who seeks 
redress. 

I would, however, expect any Ombudsman 
to turn up considerable material for the 
legislative mill. Nor do I see any Ombuds- 
man “interfering” much with the functions 
of Members of Congress. Rather, if the Om- 
budsman concept is taken in its full form 
and procedure as in Sweden, I see the possi- 
bility of considerable additional assistance to 
both the citizen and the legislative branch. 
Actually, there is more than enough business 
for all, as I am sure you have long since 
realized and as your concern over the grow- 
ing staff of the legislative branch indicates. 

In other words, I would support the Swed- 
ish Ombudsman concept, in both its civil and 
military formulations. I would actively op- 
pose any endeavor to limit the jurisdiction 
of any Ombudsman solely to complaints 
which are referred to him by Members of 
Congress and to limit access of any citizen 
directly to the Ombudsman. 

I hope these remarks are of some use to 
you. I appreciate your interest in the prob- 
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lem of administrative responsibility and es- 
pecially in the solution available in the form 
of the Ombudsman concept. It deserves tò 
be more widely understood and I wish you 
success in your endeavors to explore and 
publicize its utility. 
Paul. P. Van RIPER, 
Professor of Administration. 


To a Nation’s Budget—Billions for Dog 
Whelpers and Moon Shots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, since the 
President and members of his party 
challenged the Republican economy 
forces to be specific about budget cuts, 
our mail has been filled with helpful 
suggestions from citizens all over the 
country. 

It has been said often enough that 
there is someone who will object to al- 
most any item we seek to cut in the 
budget. It could be said just as truth- 
fully that there is someone who can find 
x good reason for reducing almost every 

em. 

Some days before the Republican task 
force announced its program, Edwin A. 
Lahey, chief of the Washington Bureau 
of the Detroit Free Press, went to work 
on the budget himself. Mr. Lahey's 
specific recommendations for cutting the 
budget—and I wish to emphasize that 
they are Mr. Lahey’s recommendations, 
not ours—were printed in the March 3 
edition of the Free Press. He has some 
good ideas. 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include Mr. 
Lahey’s immensely sensible budget-cut- 
ting article: 

To A Nation's Buncer—Brmuions ron Dos 
WHELPERS AND Moon SHOTS 
(By Edwin A. Lahey) 

WaASHINGTON.—The budget of the United 
States is a 1,195-page catalog style book 
showing how other people plan to spend 689 
billion of your money beginning July 1. 

This spending will include $12 billion on 
the cuff, In political science, when you go 
on the cuff it is called a managed deficit. 

It may be unfashionable and and even 
unpatriotic to read the budget like a gimlet- 
eyed auditor going over a drunken report- 
er's expense account. But there's no law 
against it. 

In a way, it’s a little like getting into a 
pancake eating contest. Your sense of real- 
ity gets numb treading through the figures. 

A hundred thousand rolls into a million, a 
million into a billion, and a billion into 99 
billion, 

Your head spins trying to keep in focus 
such diverse items as $5,000 to enlarge the 
tollets at the Botanic Garden in Washington, 
#80,000 for a dog-whelping facility at the 
agricultural lab in Beltsville, Md., $8 million 
for underground parking facilities for Con- 

en, and $15 million as a confidential 
fund for the Secretary of Defense. 

But through the haze emerges the picture 
of a steadily growing Federal establishment. 
Little agencies that the average taxpayer 
never heard of show up each year with pleas 
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for more people on the payroll, more services 
to perform. 

The taxpayer reading the budget would be 
inclined to agree with Representative GERRY 
Forp of Michigan, a veteran Republican 
member of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, who says he’s never seen a budget 
that could not be cut. 

Going over the notes from an item-by- 
item reading of the budget, some topical 
classifications fall into place. 

SUBSIDIES 


All through the budget there are direct 
and indirect subsidies. 

The Federal Government helps build local 
airports—there are $75 million in the 1964 
budget for this purpose. 

Biggest subsidy of all is for farm price 
support. Seventy-five percent of the De- 
partment of Agriculture budget next year 
goes for this purpose. Total of subsidy— 
$4,367 million. 

Subsidies for ship construction are going 
up—from $64,200,000 in the current year to 
$112,500,000 in fiscal 1964. 

The maritime subsidies are in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce budget. But in the De- 
partment of the Interior there’s another sub- 
sidy, for $750,000, for the construction of 
fishing vessels. 

Small airlines are still subsidized by tax- 
payers. In the Civil Aeronautics Board 
budget there is provision for $67,307,000 for 
13 local service operations, $5,775,000 for three 
helicopter operations, $9,211,000 for eight 
airlines in Alaska, and $900,000 for two local 
airlines in Hawaii. 

We give $3 million to the States next year 
(up from 2 million this year) as incentive 
payments to control outdoor advertising on 
the highways. 

The Bureau of Educational Research and 
Development of the Office of Education wants 
to increase its 1963 budget of $5,250,000 to 
$7,567,000 in 1964 to discharge responsibilities 
which include “encouraging and assisting in 
the establishment of science clubs.” 

The subsidy of subsidies is tucked away 
in the overwhelming Department of Defense 
budget, which with related items like atomic 
energy work and foreign military assistance 
is taking a neat $56 billion of the budget in 
fiscal 1964. 

One item in the defense budget asks for 
$528,000 to promote civilian interest in small 
arms marksmanship, The funds are used to 
pay travel expenses for civilians going to 
the shooting matches at Camp Perry, Ohio, 
and to the State of Ohio as rent for the 
shooting range. 

The budget notes modestly that the rifle 
practice program is augmented by the free 
issue of ammunition purchased under other 
appropriations. The value of the ammuni- 
tion to be given to civilians in 1994 is esti- 
mated at $1,600,000. 

Seven years ago, when members of the 
Washington Bureau of the Knight Newspa- 
pers first began exploring the crags of the 
budget book, this rifle practice subsidy was 
down for a modest appropriation of $300,000. 

Having exposed this Government expendi- 
ture with such vigor, to the point where the 
appropriation now has been almost doubled, 
the members of this bureau feel entitled at 
least to a salute from the 22 permanent em- 
ployees of the National Board for the Pro- 
motion of Rifle Practice, whose average Gov- 
ernment salary is $5,604. 

COMPLIANCE 


If you're thinking of a tax revolt like those 
Poujadist characters in France, forget it. 

Your hired hands in Washington are 
spending plenty just to refine the technique 
of running you down and shaking you loose 
from the last nicke] due the Government. 

The Social Security Administration is 
spending $4,064,000 to see that Internal Rev- 
enue gets everybody's social security num- 
ber, for cross-checking purposes. 
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And the Internal Revenue Service, whose 
budget has moved up from $451 million in 
1962 to $578 million in 1964, has a program 
called the taxpayer compliance measurement 
system. This will identify the size and 
causes of various kinds of noncompliance, 
£0 that the Service can better devise effective 
ways to improve conditions, 

In pursuit of this and other objectives, 
Internal Revenue is boosting the number of 
its employees from 55.775 in the current year 
to 60,504 in fiscal 1964. 

An independent agency called the Ad- 
visory Commission in Intergovernmental Re- 
lations is asking $285,000 for studies which 
include programs to reduce taxpayer compli- 
ance costs. This agency had 39 employees 
and a budget of $192,000 in 1962. It will 
have the same number of workers in 1964, 
with a 48-percent increase in its budget re- 
quest. 

ENCRUSTATION 


You find, as you browse through the Fed- 
eral Budget, a form of encrustation which 
reminds you of the inexorable way in which 
nature builds a coral reef. A few examples 
will suffice: 

One of the budget readers in our expedi- 
tion was pleased to observe that a Federal 
spending program had terminated. The 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission, which had 49 jobs and $550,000 to 
spend in 1962, seems in the 1964 budget to 
have come to a quiet end. But hold. The 
Interior Department picks up from there. It 
has a Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, This 
new Bureau started modestly with $28,000 in 
1962, when the Commission mentioned above 
was breathing its last. But in 1963 the new 
Recreation Bureau had $1,137,000 and is ask- 
ing for $2,462,000 in 1964. In the coming 
year this Bureau will have 223 permanent 
positions. 

In the Mutual Security Act of 1963, Con- 
gress set aside $73 million for payment of 
war damage claims in the Philippines. This 
began a process of encrustation in an agen- 
cy known as the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission. 

This Commission is exploding from a pay- 
roll of 105 and an appropriation of $684,000 
in the current year to a payroll of 193 and 
an appropriation of $2,320,000 in 1964, in 
part because at least 15,000 of some 100,000 
Philippine war damage claims must be in- 
vestigated. 

The cost of rent, communications, and 
utilities for this small agency is Jumping 
from $11,000 in 1963 to $206,000 in 1964. 

CONTRADICTIONS 


The taxpayer perusing the Federal budget 
is frequently bemused by the apparent con- 
tradictions in the activities of his public 
servants in Washington. 

The staggering sum we pay each year to 
support farm income is predicated on the 
thought that farmers will produce less. 

But there are agencies occupied with the 
task of increasing farm productivity. The 
Agricultural Research Service wants $75 mil- 
lion in the coming year to study how to do 
this. 

Also, the United States manages 178 million 
acres of public lands which are being re- 
stored to productivity. 

As heretofore mentioned, we have $56 bil- 
lion set aside next year for Defense, an 
establishment that has been growing with 
each new burst in the arms race. 

But oddly enough, one of the fastest grow- 
Ing groups in the Federal establishment is 
the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. 

This peace-loving office had a modest ap- 
propriation of $1,831,000 in 1962. It has 
grown faster than the prospect of peace has 
receded. In 1964 the Disarmament Office 
will be armed with a $15 million appropria- 
tion and 223 jobs, 97 of which are in the 
$10,000 to $20,000 per year range. 
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EXPERTS 


Federal bureaucrats have some elbowroom 
in the administration of two types of funds 
granted to them by Congress. These are the 
per diem appropriations and the representa- 
tion or entertainment allowances. 

Many Federal agencies have authority to 
hire specialists on a per diem basis for a 
short-term assignment, The current per 
diem rate of pay ranges between $75 and 
$100 per day. 

The Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, which pays its mediators $100 per 
day, has a breakdown in its budget presenta- 
tion to indicate the growth rate of this form 
of Federal employment. 

In 1962 the Service had $13,000 in its per 
diem fund. In 1963 this was increased to 
$76.000. The budget request for 1964 is 
$175,000. 

The representation or entertainment 
allowance for Federal agencies is generally 
associated with the Department of State. 
For some years Representative Rooney, 
Democrat of New York, chairman of a House 
Appropriations Subcommittee, has called this 
the diplomats’ booze allowance. 

The furor about Rooney's booze allowance 
has apparently died down. The Department 
of State in 1964 is asking for entertainment 
allowances of $996,000, an increase of $46,000 
over its 1963 request. 

The educational exchange branch of State 
has a request for $20,000 for entertainment 
abroad and $5,000 for entertainment in the 
United States. 

The U.S. Information Agency, for some 
years in the doghouse with Congress, is ask- 
ing for $140,000 for entertainment abroad 
and $3,000 in the United States. 

UP, UP, UP 

The overwhelming impression you get from 
a reading of the Federal Budget is that of 
never relaxing growth. 

The answer to this usually is that a grow- 
ing nation needs a growing government. 
This answer dodges the grim fact that Goy- 
ernment jobs at the Federal, State, and local 
levels are opening up at an annual rate 
nearly three times that of jobs created by 
private industry, whence tax revenue is 
derived. 

The rise in housekeeping costs for the 
United States, as refiected in the budget 
presentation of the General Services Admin- 
istration, is a fair sign of the growth of the 
Federal establishment. 

The GSA operating budget, to run Federal 
buildings, has risen from $298 million in 
1962 to $336 million in 1963 to $375 million 
in 1964. 

Even the Bureau of the Budget, now in 
charge of a managed deficit, finds it neces- 
sary to expand. In the coming year its costs 
will increase from $5,850,000 to $6,700,000. 

This budget is a many-splendored thing, 
made up of little items the average taxpayer 
has never heard about. But these little items 
add up to a staggering load. 

Uncle Sam has undertaken, for example, 
to promote the political, economic, and edu- 
cational advancement of some 80,000 natives 
on 2,141 islands which comprise the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific, 

In the current year we are doing this 
mission for $7,700,000. In the year ahead 
the Department of the Interior wants $15 
million to do the job. Just the judicial sys- 
tem for these natives is increasing in cost 
from $87,000 in 1963 to $107,000 in 1964. 

The Pribilof Islands in the Bering Sea, 
home of 600 natives, cost $2 million for 
administrative purposes in fiscal 1963. The 
Department of the Interior wants $2,500,000 
next year. 

This survey has not pretended to be com- 
plete. The really big agencies of the Gov- 
ernment have hardly been mentioned. The 
Department of Defense and its financial 
operation is simply too vast for the human 
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mind te comprehend, and this generalization 
can probably be stretched to include those 
running the show. 

One thought does stay with you while 
you browse through the rising tides of Fed- 
eral expenditures. It is contained in a state- 
ment sometimes anonymous, sometimes at- 
tributed to Calvin Coolidge: “Nothing is 
easier than the expenditure of public money. 
The temptation is overwhelming to bestow 
it on somebody.” 


“News Management Traced Back to Fa- 
ther of the Country”—An Article by 
Carleton Kent of the Chicago Sun- 
Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr, BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I wish to include in 
the Recorp an excellent article by Carle- 
ton Kent, the able Washington corre- 
spondent of the Chicago Sun-Times. 
The article, entitled “News Management 
Traced Back to Father of the Country,” 
was published in the March 10, 1963, is- 


sue. 
The article follows: 
News MANAGEMENT TRACED BACK TO FATHER 
or THE COUNTRY 


(By Carleton Kent) 


WasHincron.—At least until November 
1964, the Nation is going to hear a wealth 
of charges that the Kennedy administra- 
tion is engaged in the management of 
news. 

In the opinion of this court, the defend- 
ant is guilty as charged. And about all he 
has going for him, while the sentence is 
taken under advisement, is the following pre- 
liminary probation report: 

So were a great many, if not all, of his 
Predecessors in office, beginning with George 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson, and run- 
ning through time to Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

The woods hereabouts are still full of 
fairly lively reporters who used to grin wrily 
in the knowledge that at least they knew 
when they were being taken for a manage- 
ment ride by a number of fairly recent 
predecessors of President Kennedy. 

Some of them insist that the national rec- 
ord for management of this elusive tangible 
known as news was achieved during the 
Eisenhower regime by James C. Hagerty, 
Presidential press secretary. 

They hail his feat of convincing the coun- 
try that one of the oldest American Presi- 
dents, despite a heart attack and an Ileitis 
Operation, was in great shape to run for a 
second 4-year term. 

DONE WITH COMPLETE CANDOR 


They tend to forget, however, that Hag- 
erty did this with utter candor—by calling 
in the news media and with the help of 
charts and photos and a team of distin- 
guished medical men, absolutely swamping 
the public with details on how things were 
going in the President's vascular and intesti- 
nal networks. 

Perhaps the Madison Avenue award to 
Hagerty should have gone for the way he 
Managed to have a steady stream of White 
House announcements on hand during Mr. 
Eisenhower's frequent golfing vacations, as 
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a way of indicating there was at least as 
much work as play about them. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was never above 
managing the news. One of his ways was to 
suggest that the mass of the metropolitan 
press was against him—the editors and pub- 
lishers, that is. For he always made a point 
of indicating that the reporters really were 
on his side. 

And now and then, when a reporter indi- 
cated he really was not, Roosevelt would 
publicly invite him to put on a dunce cap 
and stand in a corner at his press conference. 

Harry S. Truman often got irritated by 
the opposing press. But he “managed” the 
reporters covering him by often saying: 
“You're right, it’s those editors who do 
things to your stories.” 

One of the most outstanding jobs of news 
management was achieved by Herbert Brow- 
nell, first Attorney General under Mr. Eisen- 
hower, who one weekend called into confer- 
ence the heads of five Washington news- 
paper bureaus. And to them he leaked the 
news that Earl Warren was to be made 
Chief Justice of the United States. 

Still practicing their trade are representa- 
tives of another newspaper generation who 
remember the device Calvin Coolidge used 
for managing the news without getting hurt 
by a possible bad bounce. 

At his press conferences he used to select 
from a stack of written questions those he 
cared to answer. The answers always were 
attributed to a “White House spokesman.” 

Some of these news pioneers are able to 
summon up a smile over current charges 
that Mr. Kennedy and his family, both 
official and personal, use dinner parties, the 
swimming pool, and a variety of exclusive 
interviews, leaks, and charm to obtain a 
pleasant image for the New Frontier. 

For they recall that Theodore Roosevelt, 
a couple of ages ago, was just as assiduous 
in getting himself on a friendly basis with 
a limited number of Washington reporters. 

And historians reveal that the revered fore- 
fathers had their moments, too, of managing 
the news—although there is no record that 
any member of their government made the 
bald public admission that the release, with- 
holding, or alteration of news is a part of 
the country’s cold war, “weaponry.” 

A WEAPON IN LINCOLN’S ARSENAL 


News was, however, “weaponry” to Abra- 
ham Lincoln a hundred years ago. 

He informed his Cabinet on July 22, 1962, 
that he intended to issue a proclamation of 
emancipation, freeing southern slaves, this 
for military reasons as much as for morality's 
sake. 

Members of his Cabinet argued that such a 
move would cost the Republicans that fall’s 
elections, particularly since Robert E. Lee’s 
series of triumphs over the Union Armies 
had disgruntled the North. 

So Lincoln managed to suppress that bit 
of news for 2 months, until after the boys 
in blue could claim at least a partial victory 
against Lee's invasion of Maryland at Antie- 
tam. Then, on September 17, Lincoln an- 
nounced that the slaves, at least in Dixie 
areas controlled by the Union Army, were 
free. 

Thomas Jefferson was a news manager, too. 
He took into his Government an editor to 
put out a pro-Jefferson paper as a counter 
to attacks from the Federalist press. 

At the Constitutional Convention in Phil- 
adelphia, the Founding Fathers were afraid 
the Constitution might never be ratified if 
news leaked out to the public about their de- 
liberations. 

And when one of the delegates let drop on 
the floor an important document, the Father 
of his Country gave the Convention a scald- 
ing blast on the danger of carelessly making 
it possible for the newspapers to get hold of 
such matters. 
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Security, or perhaps news management, 
was so well handled in those days that not 
until some 40 years later did the voters 
learn specifically, from publication of James 
Madison's notes, what really went on at the 
Philadelphia Convention. 


Bushy Run Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1963 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
personal pleasure and I deem it a great 
privilege to bring to this Congress today 
a brief review of the history of what is 
described by a well-known historian as 
the most decisive victory in all history 
gained by the white man over the Amer- 
ican Indians.” 

The above quote comes from the title 
page of C. M. Bomberger’s The Battle 
of Bushy Run.” This year of our Lord 
1963, marks the 200th anniversary of the 
momentous period in our early history. 

The community in which I live, in the 
21st Pennsylvania Congressional Dis- 
trict, is marking the 200th Bushy Run 
Bicentennial with an 8-day celebration. 
I have, introduced a resolution calling 
for a commemorative stamp to honor 
this occasion, I hope the committee 
will allow the House a vote in the near 
future. Consider this an appeal for your 
vote and support of this resolution. 

I can assure the membership of the 
House that any and all of you will be 
made welcome, if in your travels you can 
stop to visit us during this celebration. 

You will be privileged to walk upon 
the ground where heroes of yesteryear 
gave their all, that this Nation might be 
born to give the world a new concept of 
human freedom and human dignity. 

With your kind indulgence I present a 
brief history of the Battle of Bushy Run: 

Tre BATTLE or BUSHY Run 

Permission has been granted to the pub- 
licity committee of the Bushy Run Bicenten- 
nial by J. Graf Bomberger, editor of the 
Jeannette News Dispatch, to print excerpts 
of his father’s book, “The Battle of Bushy 
Run,” in various newspapers and publica- 
tions of the area. The monograph was copy- 
righted and published in 1928 by C, M. Bom- 
berger, of the Jeannette Publishing Co,, 
Jeannette, Pa. 

Copies of excerpts are being forwarded to 
Washington, D.C., to Congressman Jonn H. 
Dent who has stated that he will read the 
history of the Battle of Bushy Run into the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp in his efforts in ob- 

Federal recognition for the battle- 
field at Bushy Run and aid in celebrating 
the 200th anniversary of the battle. 

Local citizens are laying extensive plans 
for an 8-day celebration to commemorate 
this historical event on August 4, 5, 6, 7. 8. 9, 
10, and 11, 1963. 

The title page of the book contains these 
words; “The Battle of Bushy Run, the most 
decisive victory in all history gained by the 
white man over the American Indian.” 

THE BATTLE OF BUSHY RUN 

The Royal American Regiment, the 60th, 

after the Revolutionary War changed its 
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mame. It still is in existence and now 18 
known as the King’s Royal Rifle Corps. The 
King of England is colonel in chief. It 
served in the World War with Gen, Sir. 
Edward H. Hutton as chief officer. Its rifle 
depot is at Winchester, England. It colonels 
commandant (1928) were Lt. Gen. Hon. Sir 
A, Richard Montagu-Stuart-Wortley, K.C.B., 
G. CM. G., D.S.O., ist Battalion, and Lt. Gen. 
Sir William P. Campbell, K.C.B., 2d Bat- 
talion. 

From a British historical viewpoint, an 
excerpt from the Annals of the King's Royal 
Rifle Corps, vol. 1, by Lewis Butler, London, 
is not amiss. 

It will be noted that the compiler of the 
annals says “And in truth the Battle of 
Bushy Run forms a landmark in the history 
of our empire.” 

Chapter 7, page 156: 

“Sir Jeffery Amherst. But in the 
middle of June the latter (Amherst) re- 
inforcing Bouquet at Philadelphia with a 
company of the 42d and one of the then 
th Highlanders, formulated his plan of 
campaign, under which Major Wilkins. of 
the 60th, was to proceed to the relief of 
Detroit by way of the Great Lakes; while 
Colonel Bouquet was to march in person 
by way of Fort Pitt to Presque Isle. Bouquet 
pointed out the need of abandoning the 
small outlying posts and concentrating their 
garrisons at Fort Pitt, but Amherst refused 
his consent. However, on June 23, news 
of a massacre of a party of Englishmen 
roused the general to fury, and he took steps 
to reinforce Bouquet with the remainder of 
the 42d and 77th Regiments; but the former 
comprised but 241, and the latter but 133 
officers and men. 

“At the end of June, Colonel Bouquet had 
crossed the Susquehanna and reached Car- 
lisle, and at Carlisle he was detained for 18 
days in the collection of transport and pro- 
visions. But for his tact, energy, and knowl- 
edge of the country the effort would prob- 
ably have been in vain. At length he was 
able to move. But no wonder that to the 
terrorstricken countrymen his task ap- 
peared to be an impossible one. His force 
included about 550 men—less than those 
actually killed with Braddock—and was 
largely composed of the two Highland regi- 
ments already mentioned, brave as lions, but 
some too sickly to march on foot, and none 
trained in the mysteries of Indian warfare. 

“Slowly the little army, impeded by its 
large convoy, crept along the Cumberland 
Valley. Bouquet, too well versed in war to 
forget as more modern generals have done, 
the absolute necessity of a commander 
marching with the advanced guard, walked 
ahead of his column, rifle in hand, at times 
actually taking the part of a scout. 

“The route selected was that on which 
General Forbes, at Bouquet's instance, had 
advanced to the capture of Fort Duquesne. 
Shippensburg, 22 miles west of Carlisle, was 
found to be full of a starving crowd. The 
steep slopes of the Alleghenies were painfully 
and wearily climbed; Forts Loudon and Lit- 
tleton in turn reached. The latter was 
empty, for the government of Pennsylvania, 
with incredible perversity—to use the ex- 
pression of the American historian, Park- 
man—had refused to garrison it, and 
Bouquet was obliged to hand some of his 
precious ammunition and provisions to a few 
countrymen, in order to enable them te pre- 
vent its being burned, Juniata was also 
found to be empty. 

“Ourry had wisely withdrawn the one or 
two men who guarded it, as a reinforcement 
to his own slender garrison. On the 25th, 
Bedford, the frontier town of comparative 
civilization, was reached. Ninety-five miles, 
eince the start from Carlisle, had been 
marched in 7 days—under the circumstances 
a remarkable performance. 

“Warmly must the force have been wel- 
comed by Louis Ourry and his refugees, no 
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less than eighteen of whose neighbors had 
been scalped by the Indians. 

“Bouquet halted for 3 days at Bedford; 
then, protected by an advance guard of rifle- 
men, his little army, with infinite toll, scaled 
the main ridge of the Alleghenies, and on 
August 2, arrived without opposition at Fort 
Ligonier, and relieved Archibald Plane and 
his garrison, At Bouquet's approach, the In- 
dians had vanished, and news of their where- 
abouts was not to be obtained. It was nec- 
essary to advance with redoubled caution; 
and, with a view to greater mobility, the 
Colonel determined to leave behind his ox 
wagons, reducing his transport, which eyen 
then amounted to 350 packhorses and a few 
oxen, On the 3d, he resumed his march, and 
next morning started for the stream of 
Bushy Run, which he had fixed as the halt- 
ing place for the day; intending, after dark 
to break up his biyouac and, in hope of 
avoiding an ambuscade, to traverse by night 
the perilous defile of Turtle Creek, where for 
some miles ran the track, flanked on one side 
by a wall of rock, on the other by a precipize 
with a river flowing below. 

“The heat of summer was intense; mos- 
quitoes abounded; the water-springs were 
dry. Yet 17 miles had been marched and 
Bushy Run was but half a mile ahead, when. 
on & sudden, a volley from an unseen foe 
struck down the leading files of the van- 
guard. The column at once closed up; a 
sergeant and two men still unwounded held 
their ground, and the advanced guard being 
reinforced had no great difficulty in beating 
off the assailants, and in following them up. 
But hardly had the pursuit ceased when the 
Indians returned to the attack; and the fir- 
ing was simultaneously taken up by other 
parties of savages concealed on the high 
ground overlooking the flank of the column. 
To gain these heights became imperative; 
and was effected by a charge of the whole 
line. But it was merely cutting through 
water. As soon as the savages had been 
dispersed on one side they appeared on an- 
other in greater numbers. Constantly re- 
inforced the Indians succeeded at length in 
surrounding the column and in turning at- 
tention to the convoy in the rear. For the 
protection of the convoy the fighting line 
had no alternative but to fall back; and, every 
moment as it retired, the enemy's fire be- 
came hotter and more harassing. But, in 
these trying conditions, the steadiness of 
the British troops was conspicuous; and the 
convoy, cleverly posted, was regained. At- 
tack after attack was repelled. 

“After 7 hours, night put an end to the 
conflict. But the prospect was the reverse 
of cheerful. Upward of 60 men of his whole 
force, which in its entirety probably fell short 
of 500, had been struck. Bouquet's position 
on high ground, from the tactical point of 
view fairly good, was waterless, and his men— 
particularly the wounded—and the horses 
were suffering agonies of thirst. After dark, 
Bouquet retired a little to the hill where his 
baggage had been posted, and formed a ring 
around the convoy. For defensive purposes, 
he was now better off, but there was still no 
water. Colonel Bouquet thoroughly realized 
the peril of his situation. In a dispatch 
written that night to Sir Jeffery Amherst, 
after describing the action, he continues: 

“"We expect to begin at daybreak. What- 
ever our fate may be, I thought it necessary 
to give your Excellency this early informa- 
tion, that you may at all events take such 
measures as you think proper with the 
provinces for their own safety and the effec- 
tual relief of Fort Pitt; as, in case of an- 
other engagement, I fear insurmountable 
difficulties in protecting and transporting 
our provisions, being already so much weak- 
ened by the losses this day in men and 
horses; besides the additional necessity of 
carrying the wounded whose situation is 
truly deplorable. I cannot sufficiently ex- 
press my admiration for the cool and steady 
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behavior of the troops who did not fire a 
shot without orders, and drove the enemy 
from their posts with fixed bayonets. The 
conduct of the officers is above my praise.“ 

“It needs but little between the 
lines to realize how critical Bouquet felt his 
position to be, 

“The night was passed in cold and dark- 
ness, for no fires could be permitted; but in 
the twilight of the following morning at 
5 a.m., yells and cries from the surrounding 
bush at a distance of about 500 yards herald- 
ed another attack on the part of the Indians. 
Approaching under cover of the trees, the 
savages opened fire simultaneously on every 
side. Nenrer and nearer they came with the 
perfection of skirmishers, and making a 
beautiful example of a mode of attack a 
century and a half in advance of its age. 
Then, when close at hand, they would make 
a rush, only to be repelled by the steady fire 
and leveled bayonets of the extended line 
of defenders. 

“Again and again the same thing happened. 
Again and again the Royal Americans and 
Highlanders advanced to make counterattack, 
only to find their savage foes vanished into 
space. But each attack left the British force 
& little weaker, a little diminished in num- 
bers; and, worse still, positively maddened 
by thirst. There could be no doubt that 
the action was going in favor of the Indians. 
For hours, the soldiers could, and unques- 
tionably would, hold their ground, but their 
ultimate fate was not longer doubtful. The 
redoubled yells of the Indians, still con- 
cealed, but so close that Bouquet and his men 
could hear their derisive taunts, showed 
that the savages were well aware that their 
victory was at hand, It was impossible for 
the troops to quit either the wounded or 
the convoy; many of the horses had stam- 
peded and their drivers had disappeared; 
and the immutable law that an immobile 
force must eventually be destroyed held good 
at that time not less than at the present day. 

“But with the coolness of a man born to 
command, Colonel Bouquet was gaging the 
situation. There was still one chance. If 
the enemy could be allured into the open, 
the regular troops would make short work 
of the Indian foe. But how was it to be 
done? Bouquet determined to solve the 
problem by the usually futile expedient of 
a feigned retreat The moment was favor- 
able, for the savages were becoming every 
moment more audacious. Bouquet ordered 
two companies of the Royal Americans to re- 
tire, and the gap thus made in the circle was 
filled by the extended files of the companies 
on either side The orderly way in which 
these maneuvers were executed shows that 
the force was well in hand. 

“The Indians at once fell into the trap, 
dashed forward, and assailed the weakened 
line with great violence. Suddenly they 
found themselves attacked by the two com- 
panies above named, which, having quitted 
the circle, and being concealed by a depres- 
sion in the ground, now hurled themselves 
against the enemy’s right flank. Taken as 
were the savages, by surprise, they met the 
unexpected assailants with great gallantry, 
but a bayonet charge following up the volley 
quickly decided the matter, and the Indians 
fled in confusion. In their flight they 
crossed the line of fire of two companies— 
one of the 42d, the other of the Royal Ameri- 
cans, the whole commanded by Captain Bar- 
ret of the latter—detailed as a support, and 
the rout was complete. The four British 
companies followed in hot pursult, and the 
left of the Indians, although not attacked, 
seeing the fate of their colleagues followed 
their example, and fled in confusion. One 
prisoner was immediately despatched. 

“The Indians left 60 dead upon the field, a 
large number of whom probably fell during 
the final charge. If, however, as seems pretty 
certain, this figure is exclusive of the num- 
ber killed on the previous day, it speaks well 
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for the skill of the British murksmen against 
an almost concealed and constantly moving 
foe. The opposing forces seem to have been 
numerically about equal. Bouquet's losses 
are stated at about 5, and 20 percent of his 
whole force, comprising 3 officers and 47 men, 


g. 

“Bouquet lost no time in following up his 
victory. The same afternoon, as soon as 
litters could be provided for the wounded, he 
pushed on to Bushy Run. Hardly had he 
formed his camp when, to the astonishment 
of all, they were fired upon by the Indians. 
The bold assailants were, however, at once 
driven off by the Royal Americans, and no 
further incident occurred that day. But the 
force was unfortunately weakened by the 
fact that a quantity of loose horses had 
galloped off during the action, and it had, 
in consequence, become necessary to destroy 
Such part of the provisions as could no 
longer be carried. Fort Pitt was now about 
25 miles distant. Colonel Bouquet resumed 
his march on the 7th, but was so much 
harassed by his pertinacious foe that it was 
not until the 10th that he was able to reach 
his destination and relieve Ecuyer and the 
garrison. The losses of both men and ma- 
terial, which he had incurred en route, made 
it Impossible for the force to cross the Ohio 
for its ulterior object of relieving Detroit. 
Bouquet's march of 324 miles from Lancaster 
was therefore at an end, and he perforce con- 
tented himself with provisioning Fort Pitt 
and the other stations on the line of com- 
munication, and making preparation for 
winter quarters. 

“His operations had, it is true, not put an 
end to the rebellion but they had filled the 
Indians with consternation; and the women, 
by the signs of grief and mourning prevalent 
among barbarians, showed how thoroughly 
they appreciated their husbands defeat. 

“Sir Jeffery Amherst was most compli- 
mentary to the visitor. The news was re- 
ceived in the provinces with transports of 
job and admiration; those acquainted with 
the difficulties of Red Indian warfare being 
the loudest in their praise. The Assembly 
of Pennsylvania, to its credit, passed a yote 
of thanks to Colonel Bouquet. And, in 
truth, the battle of Bushy Run forms a 
landmark in the history of the Empire. It 
Was not merely that so sternly contested an 
action had never previously been fought be- 
tween Briton and redskin, but the Brad- 
dock's dying prophesy had been carried out 
in its entirety; we had learned to do it better 
next time. Yet it may be doubtful whether 
Bouquet was not the one and only man in 
America who could have won that victory; 
and it will be noticed that the force which 
conquered at the crisis was one not of pro- 
vincial levies, but of the Royal Army, 

“Since August 5 and 6, 1763, the 42d and 
the 60th have stood side by side on many a 
hard-fought field. Splendid as is the record 
of the Highlanders, it is possible that there 
may be no action in which their steadfast 
gallantry has been put to a higher test, or on 
which they may look back with greater satis- 
faction than the fight at Bushy Run, led by 
their heroic major, Allen Campbell, and un- 
der the command of a Swiss colonel whom his 
adopted country has long ago forgotten. ë 

“The Black Watch was formed early in the 
18th century with specially picked men by 
the King for maintaining order and later 
(1739) made a line regiment (the 42d Foot), 
now a territorial regiment (district 42) ofi- 
Cially known as the Royal Highianders, of 
which the old 42d Foot forms the first bat- 
talion, * * * They were so named from the 
color of their uniforms. * * * This regiment 
is still in existence. * * * Bushy Run is one 
of the most important battles on the roster 
of notable victories in its records. * * * Its 
Colonel Commandant was (1928) Gen. Rt. 
Hon. Sir John G. Maxwell, G. C B., C.V.O. 
2 * Its regimental depot is at Perth, Scot- 

nå, 
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"General Maxwell furnished interesting 
and thrilling first-hand data taken from the 
historical records of the Black Watch 1729- 
1881, which corroborates (except in a few 
minor details) information from other 
sources on this subject. 

“The Royal Highlanders were stationed in 
Albany till the summer of 1763, when they 
were sent to the relief of Fort Pitt, then 
besieged by the Indians. The management 
of this enterprise was intrusted to Colonel 
Bouquet, of the 60th regiment, who, in addi- 
tion to the 42d, had under his command a 
detachment of his own regiment and an- 
other of Montgomery's Highlander, amount- 
ing in all to 956 men. 

“The body reached Bushy Run about the 
end of July, where, about to enter a narrow 
pass beyond the run, the advanced guards 
were suddenly attacked by the Indians, who 
had planned an ambushcade. The light 
infantry of the 42d regiment moved forward 
to the support of the advanced guard and 
driving the Indians from the ambushcade, 
pursued them a considerable distance. The 
Indians returned and took possession of 
some neighboring heights, They were again 
compelled to retire, but they soon reap- 
peared on another position, and continuing 
to increase in numbers, they succeeded in 
surrounding the detachment, which they 
attacked on every side. 

“Night put an end to the combat, but it 
was renewed next morning with increased 
vigor by the Indians, who kept up an in- 
cessant fire. They, however, avoided com- 
ing to close action, and the troops could not 
venture to pursue them far, as they were 
encumbered with a convoy of provisions, and 
were afraid to leave their wounded lest they 
might fall into the hands of the enemy. 

“Recourse was, therefore, had to strata- 
gem, to bring the Indians to closer action. 

“Feigning a retreat, Colonel Bouquet or- 
dered two companies which were in advance, 
to retire. and fall within a square which had 
been formed, which, as if preparing to cover 
a retreat, opened its files. The stratagem 
succeeded. Assuring themselves of victory, 
the Indians rushed forward with great im- 
petuosity, and whilst they were vigorously 
charged in front, two companies, moving 
suddenly ‘round a hill which concealed their 
approach, attacked them in flank. The as- 
sailants, in great consternation, turned their 
backs and fied, and Colonel Bouquet was 
allowed to proceed to Fort Pitt without 
further molestation. In this affair, the loss 
sustained by the Royal Highlanders was as 
follows: Lt, Johy Graham and James Mack- 
intosh; 1 sergeant and 26 rank and file 
killed; and Capt. John Graham of Duchray, 
Lt. Duncan Campbell, 2 sergeants, 2 drum- 
mers and 30 rank and files wounded. 

“After passing the winter in Fort Pitt, 
eight companies of the Royal Highlanders 
were sent on a new enterprise, in the summer 
of 1764 under Colonel Bouquet, now pro- 
moted to the rank of brigadier general. The 
object of this expedition was to repress the 
Indians on the back settlers. After a harass- 
ing warfare among the woods, the Indians 
sued for peace, which was granted and the 
detachment under Brigadier General 
Bouquet returned to Fort Pitt in the month 
of January after an absence of 6 months. 

“Notwithstanding the labors of a march 
of many hundred miles among dense forests, 
during which they experienced the extremes 
of heat and cold, the Highlanders did not 
lose a single man from fatigue or exhaustion. 
The regiment passed the following year in 
Pennsylvania. Being ordered home, permis- 
sion was given to such of the men as were 
desirous of remaining in America to volun- 
teer into other regiments, and the result was 
that a considerable number availed them- 
selves of the offer. The regiment reduced 
almost to a skeleton, embarked at Philadel- 
phia for Ireland in the month of July 1767. 
The following extract from the Virginia 
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Gazette of the 30th of that month shows the 
estimation in which the Highlanders were 
held by the Americans: 

“Last Sunday evening the Royal Highland 
Regiment embarked for Ireland, which regi- 
ment since its arrival in America, has been 
distinguished for having undergone most 
amazing fatigues, made long and frequent 
marches through an inhospitable country, 
bearing excessive heat and severe cold with 
alacrity and cheerfulness, frequently en- 
camping in deep snow such as only those 
who inhabit the northern parts of Europe 
can have any idea of, continually exposed in 
camp, and on their marches to the alarms 
of a savage enemy who in all their attempts 
were forced to fly. 

In a particular manner, the freemen 
of this and neighboring provinces have most 
sincerely to thank them for that resolution 
and bravery with which they, under Col- 
onel Bouquet, and a small number of Royal 
Americans, defeated the enemy, and insured 
to us peace and security from a savage foe; 
and, along with our blessings for these 
benefits they have our thanks for that de- 
corum in behavior which they maintained 
during their stay in this city giving an 
example that the most amiable behavior in 
civil life is in no way inconsistent with the 
character of the good soldier; and for their 
loyalty, fidelity, and orderly behavior they 
have every wish of the people for health, 
honor, and a pleasant voyage“ 

The loss sustained by the regiment during 
the 7 years it was employed in North Amer- 
ica and the West Indies was as follows; offi- 
cers killed, 13; sergeants killed, 12; rank and 
file killed, 382; total, 407. 

Officers wounded, 33; sergeants wounded, 
22; rank and file wounded, 508; total, 563. 


Inflation Termed Robbery of People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
as a portion of my remarks the following 
article entitled “Inflation Termed Rob- 
bery of People“: 

INFLATION TERMED ROBBERY OF PEOPLE 

EDITOR, THE UNION: Scarcely a week passes 
that someone is not convicted and sentenced 
in local courts for the commission of armed 
robbery, theft, or comparable felonies. 
Should anyone go about claiming that such 
persons had committed no crime and should 
be set free, most people would believe the 
claimant to be mentally unbalanced. 

Article I, section 8, of the U.S, Constitution 
empowers Congress “to coin money, regu- 
late the value thereof,” among other things. 
For a number of years now a majority of our 
representatives in Congress have supported 
u policy of deficit spending and inflation of 
currency to cover these deficits. This policy 
has resulted in millions of people being de- 
frauded of billions of dallars of their sayings. 
Everyone who owns or owned bonds (includ- 
ing Government bonds), insurance, annul- 
ties, building and loan shares, money in 
banking accounts or anything of a fixed 
dollar value has been robbed by this fraudu- 
lent tactic. 

Along with the power given Congress to 
regulate our money go responsibilities both 
fiscal and moral. These responsibilities can- 
not be separated one from the other. It was 
on the basis of an assumed moral responsi- 
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bility that the people gave certain powers 
to Congress under the Constitution. Is not 
the individual Congressman bound to observe 
the commandment “Thou shalt not steal"? 
It seems that the Congressman who sub- 
scribes to ethical standards set forth in the 
Bible would not support a continual policy 
of deficit spending and inflation. 

Is there an ethical difference between be- 
ing robbed by the vote of a Congressman or 
a gun held by a highwayman? 

JOHN Foster. 


Downey Republican Women, Federated, 
Downey, Calif., and United Steel- 
workers of America, Local Union 2058, 
Bell, Calif., Support House Committee 
on Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1963 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by unani- 
mous consent heretofore granted me I 
wish to call your attention and that of 
my distinguished colleagues to the text 
of two very pertinent resolutions adopted 
by groups in the great 23d District, Los 
Angeles County, Calif., supporting the 
work of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities of which I am a 
member. 

The following resolution was adopted 
by the Downey Republican Women, Fed- 
peti Downey, Calif., on February 25, 

3: 
RESOLUTION OF THE DOWNEY REPUBLICAN 
- Women, FEDERATED 

Whereas the Communist Party of the 
United States of America, under orders from 
Moscow, has intensified their efforts to abol- 
ish the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities; and 

Whereas there are many agents from 
Communist countries (including Red China 
and Soviet Russia) registered under the For- 
eign Agents Registration Act who are con- 
tinuously spreading Communist doctrine and 
anti-American propaganda in this country; 
and 

Whereas the loyalty oath of the Commu- 
nist Party of the United States of America 
states in part: “I pledge myself to remain at 
all times a vigilant and a firm defender of 
the Leninist line of the party, the only 
line that insures the triumph of Soviet 
power in the United States“; Therefore be 
it 

Resolved, That the Downey Republican 
Women, Federated, urge Congress to support 
and maintain the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities as a duly constituted standing 
committee of the House of Representatives: 
Therefore be it further 

Resolved, That the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities continue its unre- 
mitting efforts and intensify the search for 
facts leading toward proper legislation or 
revision, thereof, to protect and preserve the 
Constitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica against all subversion. 

Dowxxr REPUBLICAN WOMEN, 
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This resolution was voted on at the Febru- 
ary 25, 1963, meeting of the membership of 
the Downey Republican Women, Federated. 
Copies will be sent to the members of the 
House Rules Committee and the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 


I call your attention to the following 
communication from the United Steel- 
workers of America, Local Union No. 
2058, 4224 East Florence Avenue, Bell, 
Calif., in support of the committee: 

Marca 4, 1963. 
Hon. CLYDE DOYLE, 
House of Representatives, 
U.S. Congress, Washington, D.C, 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Dorie: Local Union 
2058, United Steelworkers of America, AFL- 
CIO, voted to give its full support to the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities. 

We therefore ask that you give full sup- 
port, by all means possible, to continue this 
important and urgently needed committee. 

Sincerely, 
S. H. DOUGLAS, 
President. 


Address by Daniel J. Carr 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1963 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include a 
speech delivered by Daniel J. Carr, presi- 
dent, to the members and guests of the 
George Washington Chapter of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick in Arling- 
ton, Va., on February 21, 1963. 

The address follows: 

AppRESS BY DANIEL J. CARR 


No fair man ever begrudged “an Irish- 
man's words of praise for the glories of Irish 
history; the beauty of Irish women; the 
holiness of Irish saints; the erudition of 
Irish scholars, or the dear imprisoned sun- 
light of Irish whisky. What might rightly 
be construed as boasting if said by an Italian, 
a German, or an Icelander, must be regarded 
as a simple declaration of fact if proclaimed 
by a son of Erin. Indeed, his praise of 
things Irish would of necessity always re- 
main understatement. 

One might single out, for example, the 
astonishing capacity of the Irish to emerge 
victorious over the whips and scorns of 
time; the ignorance or malice of those not 
so fortunate as to be of Irish ancestry. 
Within living memory, it was a common- 
place to see signs in the city of Boston an- 
nouncing “Help wanted,” with the qualifi- 
cation: “Irish need not apply,” appended. 
Yankee employers, the Lord be good to em. 
were not really discriminating against Hiber- 
nians. It was just that their Yankee shrewd- 
ness perceived that their own puny efforts 
to leave a mark on American history would 
be swallowed up in the driving energy; rare 
abilities; disarming charm and fey good 
luck of Celtic employees. 

It is by no means astonishing that this 
same Boston has given our country the first 
statesman to promise his electorate the 
moon—and mean It. 

There's more than a bit of cork in the 
Trish. They cannot be submerged for long— 
it was of this breed that the axiom was first 
coined: “You can’t keep a good man down.” 
Let me direct your attention to just one 
historic proof of that curious destiny by 
which the Irish, though often repressed are 
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never depressed; though often regarded with 
jaundiced eye by the bewildered non-. — 
yet possess a marvelous gift of turning ad- 
versity into achievement by employing out- 
rage as a ladder to the stars. 

Turn with me for a moment to the year 
1848 when the young Irish disorders are 
rocking the Emerald Isle. Nine lads stand 
before the bar of English justice (I use the 
term justice here loosely). For their part 
in the ancient struggle to cast off the yoke 
of tyranny and free the human spirit from 
thralldom to the invader, these young men 
have been tried for treason against Her 
Majesty, the Queen; found guilty, and are 
about to be sentenced. Attend while the 
herald of history trumpets out their names: 
John Mitchell, Thomas McGee, Richard 
O'Gorman, Morris Lyene, Charles Duffy, Ter- 
rance McManus, Patrick Donahue, Thomas 
Meagher, and Michael Ireland. 

The stern-faced judge, the legal repre- 
sentative of the occupying power, fixes a 
baleful stare upon the nine brave defendants 
standing erect before him. “What have you 
to say in your own defense,” he intones, “be- 
fore I pronounce sentence upon you?" 
Meagher, on behalf of all, speaks out in ring- 
ing tones: 

“My lord, this is our first offense but not 
our last; if you will be easy with us this 
once, we promise, on our word as gentle- 
men to try and do better next time! And 
next time—sure, we won't be fools enough 
to get caught.” 

Thereupon, the indignant judge sentenced 
them all to be hanged by the neck until 
dead, and drawn and quartered in the ap- 
proved fashion. Protests from all over the 
world at this barbarous sentence forced the 
hand of Queen Victoria—she commuted the 
penalty to deportation for life to far-off, 
still-primitive Australia. Well might these 
nine patriots sing out the poet's words: 


“O, Ireland, must we leave you 
Driven by a tyrant's hand, 
Must we seek a mother’s blessing 
In a strange and distant land?” 


In 1874, word reached the astounded 
Queen Victoria that the celebrated Sir 
Charles Duffy, who had just been elected 
Prime Minister of Australia, was the same 
Charles Duffy who had been deported some 25 
years before. At the Queen's order, the rec- 
ords of the rest of the defendants convicted 
for treason against the Crown at this same 
trial were searched out. Here is what was 
uncovered: 

Thomas Meagher, Governor of Montana; 
Terrance McManus, brigadier general, U.S. 
Army; Patrick Donahue, brigadier general, 
US. Army; Richard O’Gorman, Governor 
General of Newfoundland; Morris Lyene, 
attorney general of Australia, in which 
office Michael Ireland succeeded him; 
Thomas D'Arcy McGee, member of Par- 
lament, Montreal, Minister of Agricul- 
ture and president of Council, Dominion of 
Canada; and John Mitchell, distinguished 
New York political leader and father of New 
York Mayor John Purroy Mitchell, who was 
a member of the Friendly Sons of St. Pat- 
rick of New York. 

I should like, briefly, to sketch the his- 
tory of our society, and for this I am In- 
debted in great measure to Alan Kemp Dol- 
liver of Baltimore for the research herein- 
after reflected. 

It is sometimes thought that the orig- 
inal Friendly Sons of St. Patrick was found- 
ed in New York City, but the fact is that 
Philadelphia, the city of brotherly love, was 
(appropriately enough) the site of its birth— 
the date: March 17,1771. Although some of 
us neither look it nor feel it, we are there- 
fore older than our beloved American Re- 
public. Two of our honorary members pres- 
ent at that first meeting were also sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence. 
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Filial organizations appeared in subse- 
quent years in Ohio, Minnesota, Washing- 
ton, Virginia, and other areas. It has al- 
ways remained a nonsectarian group, not be- 
cause its members do not accept the need 
for loyalty to their own religious convic- 
tions, but because they are keenly aware 
of the frailties and limitations of the hu- 
man spirit, along with its noblest aspira- 
tions. We are not in any sense a church so- 
clety, but a God-fearing man-made socie- 
ty, and we have accepted perforce the senti- 
ments of Thomas Moore, that lyric singer 
of Irish ballads: 


“Shall I ask the brave soldier who fights by 
my side, 
In the cause of mankind if our creeds agree? 
Shall I give up the friend I have valued and 
tried 


If he kneel not before the same altar as 
me?” 


Our great seal was adopted in 1772, and 
it symbolizes, in rare artistic form, the dedi- 
cation of our strength to the best tradi- 
tions of Irish-American principles of glori- 
ous liberty. Expectedly, for on Irish lov- 
er takes no second place to the more fiam- 
boyant French and Itallans so far as the 
gentler sex is concerned, a lovely woman 
adorns the medal; she is supported by a 
harp—that is, the musical instrument, not 
the man. St. Patrick, vested in the full 
regalia of his spiritual office is depicted driv- 
ing out the snakes. 

We've never been content merely to wave 
the shamrock; brandish the-shillelagh and 
practice the brogue. We are conscious of 
our duties as friendly but we shall pass over, 
in typical Celtic humility, our long, un- 
broken, and generous record of philanthropic 
labors to needly fellow men, regardless of 
creed, race, or color. We have even, on oc- 
casion, shown largess toward the natives of 
Perfidious Albion- 

Of Gen. George Washington it ts rightly 
sald that he was first in war and first in 
peace. He was also one of our first honorary 
members. The rolls of this society include 
many celebrated warriors, and the clank of 
arms raised in just battle have rung sweetly 
in the ears of those who went before us. I 
shall refrain from telling of General Moylan, 
fierce in combat with his “Moylan's Dra- 
goons” in the U.S. War of Independence. 
Nor shall I pause to narrate how the Light 
Horse Troop of Philadelphia, also renowned 
for its part in the revolutionary cause, was 
largely composed of friendly sons, who per- 
haps saw the war as affording also an op- 
Portunity to strike a blow for a freedom 
their fathers knew not when Brittania ruled 
the Irish Sea. 

Capt. John Barry, the father of the U.S. 
Navy, was ours. The Secretary of the Con- 
tinental Congress, Charles Thomson, counted 
it a privilege to be similarly numbered. He 
it was who first prepared the Declaration 
of Independence for publication from the 
Manuscript of Thomas Jefferson. But the 
list of eminent soldiers, statesmen, patriotic 
leaders, grows too long, and I must not weary 
your patience eyen in the blessed task of 
enumerating the matchless achievements of 
Our predecessors, 

One is not at liberty to omit, however, 
Mention of the cultural contributions the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick have made to 
American life, for example: Victor Herbert, 
the great composer, was a member. He 
founded the glee club of the New York 
branch, and its songs reflected that magic 
blend of joy and gentle melancholy so in- 
Separably woven into the Irish spirit. 

In the crucible of privation at Valley 
Forge; in the surging years of our glorious 
Republic's infanthood; in the dynamic eco- 
Nomic, industrial, social, and cultural ex- 
Pansion of later decades; amid the awesome 
National and international responsibility 
that maturity has brought this fair land— 
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our society has left an indelible stamp upon 
the history and high purposes of these 
United States. Invisibly but really, our 
escutcheon blends into the stars and bars of 
Old Glory. I say to you, gentlemen, that we 
are proud of our society’s unblemished past 
and its imperishable role in the drama of 
American history, We cherish the lofty 
heritage that is ours and aspire to guard it 
safely against all tarnish. 

Unto you, my brother members, and unto 
all those sons of men not so privileged as 
we to be friendly sons—and their great loss 
and sorrow it is indeed—in parting I leave 
all with this Irish wish: 

May the road rise to meet you 

May the wind be ever at your back 

May the good Lord ever keep you in the 
hollow of His hand 

May your heart be as warm as your hearth- 
stone 

And when you come to die may the wall of 
the poor be the only sorrow you'll 
leave behind. ° 

May God bless you always. 


Reducing the Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, though I am 
pleased with the many favorable edi- 
torials that have greeted our efforts to 
reduce the budget, I am especially grati- 
fied by the response in my hometown 
newspaper, the Canton Repository. I 
include with my remarks a series of three 
excellent editorials pointing out the 
reasons why the budget must be reduced 
and some of the roadblocks in our path, 

The editorials are as follows: 

{From the Canton (Ohio) Repository, 

Mar. 5, 1963] 
AMERICANS ARE CONCERNED 

Cuba and taxes are causing the greatest 
concern—internationally and domestically, 
respectively—among Cantonians, it was dis- 
closed Sunday in a Repository survey of 100 
men and women. 

Judging from reports from other parts of 
the country, the sentiments seem to be 
pretty much the same all over. 

Americans have been worrying about the 
Russian buildup in Cuba ever since it was re- 
vealed last fall, and currently, since the 
Russians have not yet left the Caribbean is- 
land as “invited” to do by President Kennedy 
more than 4 months ago. 

The debate over the Federal income tax 
is boiling toward a climax now that Con- 
gress is going to work on the President's re- 
quest for an income tax reduction and a list 
of so-called reforms. 

In Canton, the Repository survey showed 
about one-third of the people consider taxes 
to be the most important domestic issue 
facing Congress. The majority of those with 
opinions about taxes believe there should 
be no reduction unless it is accompanied by 
an offsetting cut in Government spending. 

That's the way the Congressmen’s mail 
has been going, too, from all parts of the 
country. 

Most taxpayers usually are ready to wel- 
come any reduction In the amount they have 
to pay Uncle Sam. Some do now, regardless. 
But well above a majority who have made 
their opinions known to their Congressmen 
are opposed to further deficit spending. 
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Typical, according to an Associated Press 
survey, is this taxpayer's comment to his 
Senator: “My household—family of five— 
would collapse in short order if run by the 
financial precepts of the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

President Kennedy's theory is that a tax 
cut would encourage further business and 
personal spending which, in turn, would in- 
crease business and therefore yield a greater 
ultimate tax return to the Government. 

This may be fine theory, but it seems quite 
unlikely to succeed at the above-income rate 
of expenditures the administration is 
requesting, 

Republicans in the House are trying to do 
something about it. Maybe they can suc- 
ceed. At least they have let the country 
know they will try. 

A special task force headed by Canton’s 
Representative Bow announced Monday that 
it plans to make every effort to about 
a reduction of $10 billion to $15 billion in 
Federal spending next year. 

The group, Mr. Bow said, plans to make 
specific recommendations in these fields: 
Limiting additions to the Federal payroll, 
reducing manpower in various offices to 
make up for pay increases due next Janu- 
ary 1, postponement of nonemergency con- 
struction, a moratorium on starting new pro- 
grams not essential for the national welfare 
or security and reappraisal of existing pro- 
grams and services with a view toward re- 
ducing them. 

“Americans,” Representative Bow said, 
“are shocked by the assertation that we can 
spend more with less revenue and somehow 
bring about prosperity. They can't do it in 
their homes or businesses, and they don't 
believe the Government can do it either.” 

Somewhere along the line, in some Ameri- 
can generation, the American people are go- 
ing to have to reduce their national debt. 
This year could be a good time to call a halt 
to the too-long-endured policy of spending 
more money and taking in less. 

[From the Canton (Ohio) Repository, 

Mar. 6, 1963] 


Can TREASURY Rams BE STOPPED? 


Is the Republican Party's all-out fight on 
Federal spending worth the effort? 

Will the task force set up by Republican 
members of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee under Canton's Representative FRANE 
Bow accomplish anything? 

Anyone tempted to answer no is tempted 
to give up on the United States, 

He is tempted to agree that skeptics among 
the Founding Fathers who sald a representa- 
tive democracy would destroy itself by raid- 
ing it own treasury were right and everybody 
who believes in popular government is wrong. 

This is not an academic question. 

It is whether the United States can man- 
age its money affairs responsibily. 

Representative Bow and like-minded legis- 
laters in both parties are trying to prove 
that popular sovereignty is workable, 

This is deadly serious for them. It is 
deadly serious for America. 

Local government must live within its in- 
come. It has no choice. It can borrow 
money only until its creditors lost faith in 
its ability to pay. 

School districts and counties must. live 
within their income. They, too, can borrow 
only until their creditors get cold feet. Then 
they must cut their coat to fit the cloth, 

State governments must make ends meet. 
They are limited in the kind and amount of 
revenue they can collect. 

Voters have the final say-so on how much 
revenue will be turned over to the State 
spenders. 

All other government, all private enter- 
prise and all citizens of the United States 
must measure up to their money responsi- 
bilities. They haye no choice. 
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Only the Federal Government, of all kinds 
of government—only the Federal spenders, of 
all Americans who spend money—can shrug 
off money responsibilities. 

W. spends, goes into debt, spends 
and goes into debt. It can't stop. 

Ever since the beginning of this deficit de- 
lirium a third of a century ago, the Federal 
Government has been going into debt in 
deep plunges and coming to the surface for 
quick gasps of air before sinking again. 
It has been drowning in red ink. 

For the last few years it has been flounder- 
ing in a debt $300 billion deep. It is con- 
fronted now with a startling proposition for 
going into debt still further while at the 
same time easing up on taxes—a fiscal tran- 
quilizer to keep the country from worrying. 
But the country is worrying any—worrying 
about bankruptcy. 

The Republican task force will try to prove 
the United States is not doomed to destroy 
itself with its ineptitude in handling money. 
This is not a partisan project. The Roose- 
velt, Truman, Eisenhower, and Kennedy ad- 
ministrations are equally guilty of deficit 


Is it worth the effort? 

Will the task force do anything? 

If the answer is no, it is no to the larger 
question: Can the United States withstand 

-raiding by its own people as repre- 
sented by legislators in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate? 

Ultimately, there must come a time when 
the credit of an over-extended Federal Goy- 
ernment wouldn’t be any good either. 
{From the Canton (Ohio) Repository, Mar. 

10, 1963] 
Everypopy'’s WHITE ELEPHANT 

Government spenders have an old trick of 
challenging their critics to tell where they 
would cut expenses. 

If the critics fail to pop up with a detailed 
list, the spenders chortle, “What did we tell 
you? We're already on rock bottom. We 
should be spending more, not less.” 

Nonsense like this has pushed this Nation 
to the brink of financial irresponsibility— 
the nonsense that spenders cannot be chal- 
lenged successfully. 

They are not making ends meet. 

If they're on rock bottom and need more 
money, they either must ask for more taxes 
or be guilty of breaking faith with the 


But, instead they're asking for less tax 
income—more spending but less revenue, 

They don't know what rock bottom is. 
The generation of billionitis that began with 
the New Deal and has carried the national 
debt far past $300 billion, besides crippling 
the Nation’s economy with confiscatory taxes, 
has been presided over at the top executive 
level by two sons of wealthy men who never 
earned a living, an unsuccessful small busi- 
nessman who spent most of his life on public 
payrolls and a military careerist paid accord- 
ing to his rank, What would they know 
about rock bottom? 

Here are a few facts about rock bottom 
that might keep Washington from sounding 
daffy when it says it has saved every penny 
that can be saved: 

It’s when you subtract the cheese from 
the macaroni and cheese; 

When the four jobs that were consolidated 
into two jobs are consolidated into one job 
and the one job is cut down to part time; 

When the coat that was cut down for the 
second kid in the family is cut down again 
for the third kid, then given to a relative’s 
kid for the wear still left in it; 

When the improvement everybody had 
been talking about for years, provided it 
could be afforded, finally isn’t mentioned be- 
cause & dozen have become more im- 
portant, and 11 of them are concerned with 
saving money; 

When the wolf that has been scratching at 
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the door it permitted to come into the house, 
so it can be pounced on, dressed out, and 
converted into wolfburgers; 

When the white elephant considered sa- 
cred because of its color is painted gray and 
given to a traveling circus. 

Free-spending government is everybody’s 
white elephant. 

The fact is, it’s not sacred. 

The fact is, it can be sent on its way. 

The fact is, government can live within 
its income like its citizens and like the 
wealth-producing enterprises that pay for 
government. 

The Federal frying-out process being un- 
dertaken by Republican members of the 
House Appropriations Committee under Ohio 
Representative Frank T. Bow, will be 
blocked by the Kennedy administration's 
claim that it’s on rockbottom. 

Nonsense. 

Most of those fellows wouldn't recognize 
& rockbottom if they were worm fishing, let 
alone running a government. 


Mr. Speaker, the Journal Herald, of 
Dayton, Ohio, in another of the news- 
papers that supports our effort to reduce 
the 1964 budget to somewhat more man- 
ageable size. I ask leave to include the 
Journal Herald editorial with my 
remarks: 

We're Wirn You, Mr. Bow 


We like the budget-cutting challenge laid 
down by Ohio Congressman Frank Bow and 
his fellow Republicans. 

Whether or not they succeed in substan- 
tially reducing the administration’s mone- 
tary requests remains to be seen. The im- 
portant thing is to subject the whole massive 
budget to careful scrutiny. 

Clearly, if Mr. Bow and others in the 
minority party do not undertake the chore, 
no one else in W. will. The Demo- 
cratic leadership is already rising to the de- 
fense of budget and in yesterday’s press con- 
ference the President made it plain that he 
is content, 

We believe it to be the proper function of 
an opposition party to probe and question, 
to make those in the majority prove the 
worth of their policies. The resulting ex- 
change of views can do much to clarify im- 
portant national issues, to inform the gen- 
eral public on what the National Government 
is doing. 

Thus we expect the forthcoming dialogue 
between Mr. Bow and the Democratic com- 
mand on the 1965 budget to accomplish a 
great deal. Before it is finished the public's 
understanding of major domestic and foreign 
issues should be broadened, administration 
policy lines should be more carefully defined. 
And in the process perhaps some money will 
besaved. Keep going, Mr. Bow. 


Young Speaker Hails Junior Farmers 
Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1963 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
had the pleasure this morning, along 
with my colleagues in the Oklahoma con- 
gressional delegation, to meet and visit 
with several young Oklahomans who 
have won trips to Washington as a result 
of gaining distinction in various activi- 
ties in the area of agriculture. 
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Miss Judy Radke, of Chelsea, Okla., 
was one of four speech contest winners 
who reside in the Second Congressional 
District, and a welcome guest of the 
Oklahoma Members of Congress attend- 
ing the reception. 

Judy is a champion of the Junior 
Farmers Union. Her speech convincing- 
ly argues that the most important scien- 
tific development of this century is the 
progress made in American agriculture. 
Because of the interesting points she 
raises, I wish to insert into the RECORD 
the complete text of her speech, “The 
Junior Farmers Union and How It Pro- 
motes Good Community Living.” 

THE JUNIOR Farmers UNION AND How Ir 
PROMOTES GOOD COMMUNITY LIVING 


What is the greatest scientific development 
of this century? No, it's not the airplane, 
nor television. Not the atom bomb, either. 
No, neither is it rockets, space ships, nor 
Telstar. It is American agriculture. 

Recently in the Cuban crisis the term 
“agricultural surplus” was changed to “agri- 
cultural reserves“ and these reserves were 
probably the deciding factor which caused 
the Communists to back down from their 
Cuban challenge. 

Today through the courtesy of the Farmers 
Union, stanch supporters and builders of 
American agriculture, I am here to tell you 
how my organization, the Junior Farmers 
Union, contributes to good community living. 

Over 20 years ago the Farmers Union, real- 
izing the young people were their greatest 
resource in their fight to preserve the family- 
type farm and promote good communities, 
organized our Junior Farmers Union to pro- 
vide the training we would need to become 
alert, active leaders and citizens for tomor- 
row—to teach us to solve today’s problems 
and meet tomorrow’s challenges In American 
agriculture, 

We have as our goals good citizenship, 
which goes hand in hand with a good educa- 
tion, that is, getting a basic instruction in 
the operation of our great democratic gov- 
ernment, our obligation to be well versed in 
the economic and social problems of the 
world today so that we may be intelligent 
voters tomorrow, supporting the legislative 
goals sponsored by the Farmers Union. 

Second, a scientific approach to farming— 
that is, learning by doing under the able 
leadership provided by our elders, to utilize 
the technical know-how and the machinery 
made available to us through our soil con- 
servation district to conserve our soils, and 
to modernize our farms by employing “Willie 
Wiredhand” and the REA to improve our 
farm income. 

Third, better livestock for the farms is en- 
couraged through our livestock projects for 
competition in fairs. 

And finally, cooperation as a means of re- 
ducing farm consumption costs, realizing 
that if we farm people join together in co- 
operative buying and selling, we can increase 
our net income by the money we can save. 

Yes, our study clubs have made the prob- 
lems which we will face as future owners of 
the family-type farm real and meaningful 
to us. Our local leaders and the educational 
material provided by the Farmers Union have 
taught us pride in farming as an occupation. 
We realize that American agriculture is the 
wonder, and possibly the salvation, of the 
world, 

Too, the Farmers Union provided a camp 
program—such as Camp Redlands, where 
four subjects important to farmers—co-op, 
United Nations, civil defense, and Know 
Your Farmers Union—are studied, optional 
classes are offered in handicraft, recreational 
leadership which we may utilize in our home 
community and public information, 
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In the troubled times which we face today, 
there is a greater need to preserve the family- 
type farm and build better communities. 

As Junior Farmers Union members, let us 
urge our neighbors to join the Farmers Union 
to promote good community living and pre- 
serve the family-type farm—the heart of the 
American way of life. 


Freedom Foundation Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1963 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, recently a 
distinguished citizen of-southwest Mis- 
souri, Mr. Fred DeArmond of Spring- 
field, Mo., was awarded the George 
Washington Honor Medal Award of the 
Freedom Foundation of Valley Forge 
for an article he wrote entitled “The 
Freedom to Choose.” 


The article appeared in December 1961 
issue of the Freeman. In the swirl of 
confusion today over conflicting political 
ideologies, Mr. DeArmond’s reflections 
gre like a breath of fresh air. I com- 
mend the article to the attention of my 
Colleagues, and indeed to all Americans. 

The Freedom Foundation award reads 
as follows: 

The directors and officers of Freedom 
Foundation of Valley Forge announce with 
Pleasure the selection of Fred DeArmond by 
the Distinguished National and School 
Awards Jury to receive the George Wash- 
ington Honor Medal Award for the maga- 
zine article “The Freedom To Choose.” An 
ow accomplishment in helping to 
achieve a better understanding of the Amer- 
ican way of life. 


The article follows: 

THE FREEDOM To CHOOSE 
(By Fred DeArmond) 

As a young man and a dreamer, I went 
through the rebellious stage when socialism 
appeared to me as the hope of an erring 
World. I read “the Nation” and the little 
Blue Books, published by E. Haldeman-Ju- 
lius and authored by that remarkable sta- 
ble of writers that he enlisted. Among them 
Were some literary geniuses and more who 
represented the long-haired avant garde of 
contemporary reform—the skirmish line for 
Our present heavy thunder of socialism's 
legions. 

The claim for the new order that appealed 
Most strongly to me at that time was the 
efficiency that it was to usher into economic 
life. Think of all the waste in a competitive 
System: three men delivering milk or laundry 
in the same block when one could do it and 
€nd all the duplication of driving and equip- 
Ment and begging for business; farmers and 
Manufacturers providing too much of some 
things and not enough of others; abortive 
business failures, dog-eat-dog competition. 
If all this activity were organized and 
Planned intelligently, then Thoreau’s dream 
of living comfortably and working at a dull 
repetitive job only 6 weeks a year could be 
Made a reality. Then, too, Oscar Wilde's 
aim, so alluringly voiced in his “Soul of Man 
Under Socialism.” to “reconstruct society 
on such a basis that poverty will be impos- 
sible,” might be realized. 

But I was fortunate in having an older 
and wiser friend with whom to discuss my 
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aspirations for a better world. “Yes, it does 
look inviting at first glance,” he said to me. 
“But here's what is principally wrong with 
the whole scheme of the Socialists. It would 
deprive men of the right to choose. That is 
one of the basic freedoms that I cherish, and 
I believe you do, too.” 

My friend went ahead patiently to explain 
that when a man examines his own motives, 
he doesn't want the good life prescribed for 
him by anyone on earth. He wants to choose 
the road he will travel, decide for himself, 
make his own mistakes. 

Later, I came to see how true this was. 
Then I reallzed that the nearest thing to 
paradise a man can hope to attain in this 
world is to get up in the morning when he 
chooses, eat what he chooses for breakfast, 
choose what he will do for the day, where 
he will go, where he will live, and with whom 
he will associate. This, of course, is a utopia 
not often completely realized. But we ap- 
proach contentment in just about the degree 
that we are free to choose for ourselves. 

That wise old seer, Ludwing von Mises, 
has pictured the horizon of choice in his 
“Human Action,“ Choosing determines all 
decisions, he says. More, “all human values 
are offered for option. Man never chooses 
between two modes of action which we call, 
from an adopted point of view, virtuous or 
vicious.” The various courses are arranged 
in a row before him. He picks out one and 
sets aside the others. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF SAVING 


An important area of choice in the eco- 
nomic zone is that between present gratifi- 
cation of immediate desires and the expec- 
tation of future pleasures. Every time one 
chooses the former, he spends, and when he 
chooses the latter, he saves. Saving was once 
considered good, by the old-fashioned stand- 
ards of Ben Franklin. Then John Maynard 
Keynes sold America as well as his native 
Britain the modern philosophy that spend- 
ing is a good word and saving a bad word. 
But if past gencrations had not chosen to 
save, how could we have all these great in- 
dustries to produce goods and provide jobs? 

Coliectivism in all its forms is basically 
a denial of free choice for the individual. 
The regimenters say people are incapable of 
choosing what is best for them. When that 
doctrine is refuted, they retire to an inner 
fortress of polemics and maintain that such 
choice is not for the good of society as a 
whole. “The greatest good for the greatest 
number” is their final dogma. No tyranny in 
history has been so monstrous but that it 
could be defended on this pragmatic ground. 
What are a few million lives of Russians or 
Chinese in the scales against some fanatic's 
notion of well-being for generations yet un- 
born? 

The area left for human choice has been 
and is being pushed back in this country by 
a continually moving fense of Government 
controls, Fifty years ago individual liberty 
was just passing its peak in America. Since 
then it has been trending steadily down- 
hill along the slope of central authority 
and prescriptive rule of colonial days under 
the English Georges, which the pioneers 
had shed their blood to change. It is the 
most remarkable and fearsome cyclical. revyer- 
sion of our times, Fearsome because on be- 
low the present downward slope is a swampy 
lowland where liberty may be so restrained 
that Americans will look back-to 1061 as a 
golden age by comparison. 

DWINDLING AREA OF CHOICE 


In 1911 an American could choose where 
to spend or invest practically all his earn- 
ings. Then we had no income taxes, but 
held to the wise provision in the first article 
of the Constitution, which reads that “Rep- 
resentatives and direct taxes shall be ap- 
portioned among the several States 
according to their respective numbers.” 
Today an American has, on the average, con- 
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trol over less than two-thirds of his income. 
In the above-average brackets he may have 
as little as 9 percent to dispose of as he 
chooses. Taxes are confiscating wealth faster 
than as a nation we can produce it, says 
Wyatt F. De Loache, an official of Du Pont's 
Extension Division. 

The stopping point in Government control 
of Our money is not in sight. In fact, the 
outlook in 1961 is darker than ever before. 
The economic advisers of the new admin- 
istration agree with one of their number, 
Harvard Prof. John K. Galbraith, that the 
people are far too affluent. Much more of 
their income must be taken by government 
for “socially desirable" ends. The people's 
morals and culture will be improved if they 
have less to spend on elegant autos, exotic 
foods, erotic clothing, and all the other 
things that Americans choose to buy with 
their own money. 

We do not have the choice of whether or 
not to invest in government bonds. Our 
savings in banks, investment companies, and 
insurance are in considerable part in these 
securities without the investor having any 
choice about it. 


THE RIGHT TO WORK 


The American of 1911 could contract to 
work for almost any employer of his choice, 
Today, in a large segment of industry, he can 
take a job only if he has a union card or 
agrees to get one within 60 days, Then, ex- 
cept for a few tightly areas, he 
could join a union or not. Now he Is denied 
that choice in most trades. 

It is no answer to say that the majority 
of union men seem to prefer it that way. In 
some dictator-led unions we have been shown 
by the congressional investigations that 
there is no such thing as free expression of 
views. And well over half the Nation’s 
workers are still unaffiliated with the unions 
and entitled to choose how they shall bargain 
with employers. 

In the Taft administration no one ques- 
tioned the inalienable right of an employer 
to choose for a job the best available appli- 
cant, or the one he thought he could get 
along with best. Now, in some States, he 
may have to answer to a board which says 
in effect, “You have discriminated against 
this race, or that religion, because it had 
more applicants than the one represented by 
the you hired. We can’t permit 
that.” A militant minority in the Congress 
clamors for a Fair Employment Practices Act 
which would make this restriction national. 

WHEN TO SOW, WHEN TO REAP 

Had anyone told an American farmer in 
1911 that he would live to see the day when 
he would have to obtain permission from a 
Federal official before choosing to plant his 
south 40 in wheat, the farmer would have 
laughed at such a fancy. But it has come to 
pass; farmers have actually been taken to 
court for harvesting a wheat crop for the 
market, 

No longer can men and women choose 
when they will retire or how much they can 
earn by part-time work after retirement. 
That is prescribed for them in most 
instances. 

The businessman's traditional right to set 
the prices for his goods or services has been 
hedged in to the point that he can’t be 
sure whether he has violated one law by 
pricing too high or another law by making 
his prices too low. He is rightly prohibited 
from price collusion—by a Federal law en- 
acted in 1889 and recently shown to be still 
adequate for its purpose. 

To speculate on what will be next is to 
open up an unpromising prospect. In view 
of the Federal Government’s assumption of 
a substantial part of the responsibility for 
education, how much longer will your school 
board be free to choose textbooks your 
children and grandchildren will study? Is 
the freedom to choose your doctor and hos- 
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pital to last much longer? Are we heading 
for some sort of resurrected caste system 
under which the careers that youth em- 
bark upon will be chosen for them? Aldous 
Huxleys Brave New World” and George 
Orwell’s “1984” have become much more 
than novelists’ fancies. Today they are ap- 
paritions of what may happen here. 
ESSENTIAL TO SURVIVAL 

At this point I pause to give the Planners 
their chance for rebuttal. I know what 
they will say first. But limitations on free- 
dom of individual choice are essential to 
survival, You would not permit people to 
choose all sorts of unsocial conduct. That 
would be a reversion to barbarism.” 

This much, of course, must be granted. 
There are some choices that we cannot leave 
to individual discretion without inviting an- 
archy. No one in possession of normal fac- 
ulties would leave a wife in possession of 
the liberty to choose another husband more 
to her fancy without going through certain 
processes of law. In business, practices of 
deception and fraud have long been pro- 
scribed alike by public opinion and common 
and statute law. But in our time no busi- 
nessman knows for sure what he can and 
cannot do, because he is subject to a myriad 
of regulatory orders by quasi-legislative, 
quasi-judicial boards and commissions in 
Washington, all having the force of law. 
Congress has abdicated much of its au- 

/ 
thority to the bureaucrats. The area of ex- 
ecutive decision—freedom to choose the 
wisest course—is being narrowed hourly. 

Von Mises says, “We do not assert that 
man is (entirely) free in choosing and act- 
ing. He is subject to inherited characteris- 
tics—his biological patrimony. Man is free 
in the sense that he must daily choose anew 
between policies that lead to success and 
those that lead to disaster, social disintegra- 
tion, and barbarism.” 

Both Von Mises and F. A. Hayek “Indi- 
vidualism and Economic Order” stress the 
dependence of sound choice on the chooser's 
sense of values. The expression of values we 
call judgment, and it comes from character 
and experience even more than education. 

We cannot permit freedom of choice to a 
patient in a hospital without endangering 
the success of his treatment. Nor can a 
prison inmate be given much choice while 
he is under discipline for his misdoings. 

But the necessity of protecting freedom 
of choice, as the basis of all freedoms, from 
merely bureaucratic curtailment is not to be 
refuted by attacking these absurd exceptions 
that only prove its essential worth, The ap- 
plication of all rules must be varied for 
fools and criminals. However, we may well 
preserve eyen the right of a citizen to make 
fool choices, as long as in doing so he doesn't 
trample on the rights of others. 

WE NEVER HAD IT 50 GOOD 

The advocates of statism will raise another 
objection on strictly empirical grounds. 
“These 60 years when you say that freedom 
has been eroded in so many particulars have 
been years of fabulous advances in material 
well-being. we: never had it so good before. 
Do you want go back to the way people 
lived in 1911?” z 

This argument is specious but false. It 
begs the whole question by posing two fal- 
lacious assumptions. 

Assumption No. 1 is that standard of liv- 
ing is the only or the chief yardstick of 
human happiness, It leaves unanswered the 
question: Are people on the whole happier 
than they were in 1911, when their freedom 
to choose was so much greater? Have their 
spiritual resources been undermined? Could 
they endure with fortitude another terrible 
ordeal such as they met successfully in 1861- 
65? 

Assumption No. 2 is that there is some 
relation of cause and effect between the rise 
of statism and the advance of 20th century 
technology that has brought so many new 
inventions and the ability to produce and 
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distribute more goods to more people. There 
is no valid evidence of any correlation be- 
tween the two phenomena. On the contrary, 
the dead hand of bureaucracy and the re- 
straints of collectivist reform have acted to 
bar material progress in many ways. To 
mention only one area, this influence has 
kept agriculture from realizing the shining 
promise of natural development in keeping 
with the scientific spirit of the age. Statism 
has created large new problem areas that 
under individual enterprise would not have 
confronted us: in foreign trade and labor 
relations as examples. Henry Wallace's effort 
in the 1930's to rig higher prices for the 
cotton farmer caused the United States to 
lose its position in the world cotton market 
and heavily restricted our exports by build- 
ing up competition from other countries. 
The Wagner Act and its National Labor Re- 
lations Board displaced genuine collective 
bargaining between management and labor 
with a new form of collective bludgeoning 
which still prevails. ; 

We must remember, too, that the Amer- 
ican economy didn’t stand still before the 
coming of the collectivist revolution. It 
could be shown that material progress from 
the end of the Civil War to 1911 was rel- 
atively even greater than it has been since 
that time. We have reason to believe that 
‘unfettered individualism would have ac- 
complished more, rather than less, in the 
past 50 years, than we have witnessed, and 
at the same time have preserved these lost 
freedoms. Nor is it too late to deflect the 
present trend. 

If we are to continue as free-born Ameri- 
cans, we should not, in Emerson's words, 
“abdicate choice.” Actually we have al- 
ready abdicated shockingly large areas of 
choice. With every session of Congress and 
of the 50 legislatures, to say nothing of the 
city councils and the daily grist of orders 


he must do this and he must not do that, 
free choice is being suppressed at an alarm- 
ing rate. These ominiscient planners are de- 
ciding for us. Every day the difference be- 
tween being in prison and out of prison 
becomes less. And that man with the brief 
case, from the IRS, may be ringing your door- 
bell today to spell it out for you. 


One General Combined Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1963 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple in my district are very much con- 
cerned about the high income taxes they 
are paying, and, particularly, the new 
tax proposals. 

Mr. John K. Dockman, Baltimore, 
Md., has presented me with his outline 
for one general combined tax, which 
I am glad to bring to the attention of 
the House today. 

The outline follows: 

ONE GENERAL COMBINED Tax 


Under this plan all taxes (National, State, 
county, and city) would be paid with one 
general combined tax. At present we are 
paying taxes at all levels of government, and 
in some instances paying a tax on a tax. 

The benefits of this type of tax would 
affect everyone: 

It would help employment. Housewives 
would be more inclined to employ full-time 
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or part-time household help because they 
would not be required to keep records and 
make out reports for the Government. 
(Wages would not be taxed; taxes would be 
paid as money is spent.) 

Small business and storekeepers could em- 
ploy additional part-time help because they 
would not have to keep records and with- 
holding tax. 

Business, large and small, could depreciate 
equipment as competition demanded. More 
upgrading—more spending—more taxpaying. 

In brief, we could simplify the keeping of 
records, and we would pay taxes as we spend 
money. 

Because salaries and wages would not be 
taxed, incentive would be encouraged. Some 
persons, under our present system, will 
not work after they have ed a certain 
amount of money in a year; they feel from 
then on they are only working for the Gov- 
ernment. This plan would encourage them 
to work the full year, the additional income 
would be spent on luxuries. 

Financial relief in distressed areas would 
be expedited. In event of an economic crisis 
and a section of the country were declared 
a distress area the President and Governor 
of that particular State could declare the 
stamps, certificates and checks negotiable 
at their face value (not at their redemption 
value). 

It would encourage savings in U.S, savings 
bonds and State bonds. 

Real estate taxes would be eliminated. (A 
property owner who maintains his property 
would not be .) 

Money spent for doctors, dentists, hospital 
care, food and drugs would not be taxed, 

The elimination of income tax forms, 
together with its apprehensions now filled 
out by Americans, would give them a new 
sense of freedom, which is needed to encour- 
age investment, progress and a feeling of 
security for coming generations of Americans. 

For purposes of explaining the plan we'll 
say the Federal Government's percentage 
would be 6 percent. The average State would 
be 4 percent making a total of 10-percent 
tax on purchases and transfer. The State 
would purchase from the National Govern- 
ment stamps and certificates which would 
have an overprint identifying the State. 

Where cash is used at time of purchase, 
the purchaser would receive stamps or cer- 
tificates equal to the amount of tax. 

Business and industry or persons using 
checks would pay by check at time bill is 
paid. The check would have two sections, 
an upper and lower. The upper which would 
be a separate check would be made payable 
to the seller or supplier. As an example, if 
the amount of bill was $1,000, the check 
would be made to the seller or supplier in 
the amount of $1,000 and the lower check 
would be made payable to the State treas- 
urer of the State from which the goods were 
purchased and would be in the amount of 
$100, which represents 10 percent of the pur- 
chase, Sixty dollars of this would go to the 
Federal Government and $40 to the State 
government. The State treasurer would 
pass on to the various subdivisions of the 
State their share of tax. 

The one combined general tax would be 
paid at the time payment is made. 

The tax would apply on all taxable mer- 
chandise when sold by manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, and retallers. 

Within the year, purchasers of taxable 
merchandise will have accumulated stamps, 
certificates and canceled tax checks totaling 
10 percent of his purchases. By acting as 
collector, and to keep the system honest, 
these stamps, certificates, and canceled tax 
checks could be redeemed for a percentage 
of their face value. 

All transactions, whether government, 
business or individuals would pay this tax— 
the State would benefit by National Govern- 
ment purchases and the National Govern- 
ment by State purchases. 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral outstanding young Oklahomans are 
Presently visiting Washington as guests 
of the Oklahoma Farmers Union. These 
young people have excelled in many areas 
of agriculture and conservation work. 

One of these, Miss Linda Mullican of 
Vinita, Okla., is in Washington as a re- 
sult of winning first place in the State 
4-H Clubs speech contest. 

Linda's speech, entitled, How My Or- 
ganization Promotes Good Community 
Living,” is a fine example of enthusiastic 
loyalty to the 4-H Clubs in Oklahoma. 

It gives me pleasure at this time to in- 
sert Linda’s winning address on the im- 
Portance of 4-H Clubs in community af- 
fairs into the RECORD. 

The address follows: 

4-H CLUBS SALUTED BY SPEECH CHAMPION 

I would like to tell you how my organi- 
zation, the 4-H Club promotes good com- 
munity living. 

The 4-H Club is a great organization, not 
only for our rural youth, but for the urban 
boy and girl as well. Any youth between 
the ages of 9 and 21 may join a 4-H club, and 
Other than crops and livestock, the urban 
youth may have the same projects as the 
rural youth; 4-H work has been established 
upon the principles of democracy. It is 
an organization whose programs and activi- 
ties are determined by and for the members 
ot the local club. Its membership is not 
determined on income, creed, color, or affilia- 
tions of any other youth organization, and 
club members are not required to pay dues. 
Our Government considers it a worthwhile 
Organization, for it is sponsored by the 
USDA. Our 4H clubs have almost 100 
Percent cooperation from parents, business- 
men, many school officials and the Farmers 
Union. Our 4-H leaders, like those of the 
Farmers Union Junior Organization, and 
Older 4-H Club boys and girls serve as junior 
leaders in helping train younger members, 
therefore, 4-H is not a heavy burden on 
taxpayers. 

Since its beginning. the 4-H Club hes 
Worked hand in hand with the Farmers 
Union, which also has one of the finest youth 
Programs in Oklahoma, in a combined effort 
to promote good community living, and to 
encourage boys and girls to compete for 
honors in fairs, livestock shows and other 
Contests, such as the speech contest spon- 
Bored by the Farmers Union. 

Our National 4-H Club emblem is the 
four-leaf clover with the letter H on each 
leafiet running paraliel with the midrib of 
the leafiet. When a child joins a -H club, 
the first thing he learns is the meaning of 
this club emblem or what the 4-H’s rep- 
resent. They represent the equal training of 
the head, heart, hands, and health of every 
Member, and in our all-star emblem, the fifth 
H represents the home. Every 4-H Club 
member lives by our motto, which is “To 
Make the Best Better.” 

Our 4-H Clubs inspire higher ideals, such 
as clearer thinking, greater loyalty, better 
living, and the building of good character of 
dur youth. In fact, our -H Clubs develop 
Citizenship. The informal education pro- 
vided by the extension service of our land 
Brant colleges and universities through 4-H 
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is unique. It supplements the training re- 
ceived in the home, church, and school. 

In our 4-H Club work we learn parliamen- 
tary procedure, the kinds of committees, and 
the jobs of committee members. We learn 
the steps and precautions necessary in solv- 
ing problems. We get experience in leader- 
ship and learn how to help and get along 
with others in our club and our community. 
We get training in recreation, personality 
improvement, and many other things which 
build character and make good citizens. 

I have stated the purpose of our 4-H Clubs, 
defined the National 4-H Club emblem, have 
shown you how my organization, the 4-H 
Club promotes good community living, and 
how 4-H Club members, with the help of the 
Farmers Union, are learning to become the 
future citizens in our democracy. 


Oklahoma City Newspaper Published 
With Type Set Entirely by Computer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON, JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1963 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, a tech- 
nical achievement of great importance 
was accomplished recently by the Okla- 
homa Publishing Co. in Oklahoma City, 
Okla. On March 5, 1963, the Oklahoma 
City Times published its regular edition 
with type set entirely by an IBM com- 
puter. The ramifications of this mile- 
stone in publishing history are, of course, 
incalculable, but will result primarily in 
the newspaper reading public receiving 
later breaking news in home editions. 

It is, Mr. Speaker, altogether fitting 
that this technical breakthrough should 
come on the 60th anniversary of the 
Oklahoma Publishing Co. and on the 90th 
birthday of its president, editor and pub- 
lisher, E. K. Gaylord. The growth of 
Oklahoma and her capital city are due 
in large measure to the personal efforts 
of Mr. Gaylord and the paper he pub- 
lishes, and this latest technical accom- 
plishment is indicative of his pace-setting 
achievements. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include in the RECORD 
three news items which will illustrate 
the significance of this latest achieve- 
ment and the part that Mr. Gaylord has 
played in the history of Oklahoma. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 5, 1963] 
OKLAHOMA Orry NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED WITH 
TYPE SET ENTIRELY BY COMPUTER 

OKLAHOMA Crry, March 5.—The Oklahoma 
City Times today published its regular edi- 
tions with type set entirely by a computer. 

The feat marked the culmination of sev- 
eral years of independent research by the 
Oklahoma Publishing Co., working with of- 
scr of the International Business Machines 

rp. 

An unjustified perforated tape is fed into 
the computer, which then cuts a perforated 
and justified tape. That tape is run through 
a linotype, which sets the type automatically. 
The computer in its tape justifies lines of 
type to the proper column width and auto- 
matically hyphens words. 

“This important improvement in the effi- 
ciency of newspaper production methods has 
implications for every community in Amer- 
ica,” sald Robert H. Spahn, production man- 
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ager of the Times and Daily Oklahoman. It 
could make the difference economically in 
the survival of many newspapers.” 

“This system, if used widely by other 
newspapers around the country, could result 
in 100 million Americans’ receiving later 
breaking news in their local newspapers,” 
said Charles L. Bennett, managing editor. 

The system centers around the computer, 
which can punch teletype tape at the rate 
of 85 column-width lines a minute—fast 
enough to keep eight linotype machines busy 
continuously. 

Today’s achievement was set as a 90th 
“birthday greeting” for Publisher E, K. Gay- 
lord, who has continuously operated the two 
Oklahoma City newspapers since 1903, when 
circulation—now more than 310,000—was 
only 3.500. 

From the Oklahoma City Times, Mar. 5, 
1963] ' 
You're READING NEWSPAPER HISTORY 

The newspaper you are now reading is a 
first in newspaper history. 

Every line of news type in today's Times 
was justified—that is, spaced and hyphen- 
ated by a computer. 

This latest technical achievement in news- 
paper production was inaugurated Tuesday 
as a staff gift to E. K. Gaylord, president 
and publisher, in celebration of his 90th 
birthday. i 

Gaylord was pleased, because the accom- 
plishment marks another step in the progress 
of the publications that have been his life's 
work for 60 years. But the accomplishment 
was hardly a surprise to a man who habitu- 
ally thinks in the future and who continually 
seeks out the latest information on scientific 
developments in all fields for his spare-time 


The Oklahoma Publishing Co., which Gay- 
lord founded in 1903, also will complete dur- 
ing his 90th birthday year—which also is the 
60th anniversary year for his company—its 
new $3 million plant. Typically, under his 
direction, the new building was planned “for 
at least 40 years ahead,” including space for 
computers. 

Several years of independent company re- 
search, close liaison with computer experts 
from the International Business Machines 
Co., and 18 months of trial and error were 
needed to establish the automated system of 
setting type which already has attracted na- 
tionwide attention of publishers. 

As now in operation, the high-speed IBM 
1620 computer receives a coded tape produced 
by a typist who has copied a reporter's story, 
after editing. 

The computer then produces a second tape 
which will operate a linecasting machine. 
The computer puts into the new tape correct 
spacing, hyphenates words when necessary. 
and measures each line so that it will fit 
exactly between column rules, 

One machine, which occupies little more 
space than an ordinary desk, produces a 
punched tape that will set type at the rate 
of 85 column-width lines of type a minute— 
enough to keep 8 Linotype machines run- 
ning continuously at their maximum speed. 

From the readers’ standpoint, the computer 
produces a newspaper more free from errors, 
and spacing and word hyphenation are more 
uniform. 

LATER NEWS 

It also brings the possibility of delivering 
much later news to newspaper subscribers, 
according to Charles L. Bennett, managing 
editor, 

From an industry standpoint, two immedi- 
ate major benefits are seen. The publishing 
industry, newspaper, magazine, and book, 
has long been concerned with rising costs 
of production. This new system “could 
make the difference economically in the sur- 
vival of many newspapers,” said Robert H. 
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Spahn, production manager of the Dally 
Oklahoman and Oklahoma City Times. 


RULES REMEMBERED 


The computer doesn't really have to learn 
the English language to hyphenate words. 
But it can store basic rules of English in 
memory banks, and can work on the proba- 
bility” of hyphens occuring between any 
two letters in some 3-million words that 
were studied to give it a memory. 

The first machine was delivered to the 
Oklahoma Publishing Co. in mid-1962 and 
the first “computerized” news story actu- 
ally appeared in the papers in September. 
A second machine arrived early this year 
and is now in use. 

Use of computers to set type is typical of 
the forward-looking, dynamic, exploring na- 
ture of a man 90 years old Tuesday who as 
a young business manager of the St. Joseph, 
Mo., Gazette heard of the opportunities pos- 
sible in Oklahoma at the turn of the century. 

He came to Oklahoma City and in 1903, 
together with two associates, formed the 
Oklahoma Publishing Co., which purchased 
the 8-year-old struggling Daily Oklahoman 

The Weekly Oklahoman, also launched in 
1903, later became the Farmer-Stockman. 
a ORANA City Times was acquired in 
1916, 

CIRCULATION GROWS 


Circulation of the Dally Oklahoman was 
3,500 in 1903. Circulation of the Daily 
Oklahoman and Oklahoma City Times—of 
which Gaylord still is president, publisher, 
editor, and general manager—now exceeds 
$00,000 daily and the Sunday Oklahoman 18 
just approaching that figure. They are the 
largest-circulation newspapers in the South- 


Other Oklahoma Publishing Co. properties 
include Oklahoma’s first radio station, 
WEY; Oklahoma's first television station, 
WEY-TV; the State’s largest express truck- 
ing service, Mistletoe Express, and two other 
television stations, KTVT in Fort Worth- 
Dallas and WTVT, in Tampa-St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. k 

PROGRESS STRESSED 


The emphasis at Oklahoma Publishing Co. 
is on progress. But progress often looks so 
routine that unless we told our story of 
computer typesetting today, few Oklahomans 
would realize that something big, new, and 
revolutionary had happened in Oklahoma 
City with the publishing of today's news- 
paper. 

But that's the story of news—and the rea- 
son for newspapers. 


{From the Oklahoma City Times, 
Mar. 4, 1983] 


PUBLISHER'S BIRTHDAY MARKS MILESTONE IN 
Paper HISTORY 


This is a year of milestones for the State’s 
largest newspapers—the Daily Oklahoman 
and the Oklahoma City Times—and their 
publisher. For it is the 60th anniversary of 
The Oklahoma Publishing Co., and Edward 
K. Gaylord will be 90 Tuesday. 

Characteristically, for Gaylord himself 
there will be no elaborate ceremonies mark- 
ing his 90th birthday and 60th year at the 
helm of the Oklahoman. 


YEAR TO REMEMBER 


But for the Oklahoman and Times, this 
will be a year to remember. Opubco's new 
$3 million office and editorial building is 
nearing completion, and this year will mark 
major expansion for the firm. At the same 
time new production techniques are being 
introduced to keep the papers ahead of their 
time. 

Most men would have long since retired, 
but at 90 Gaylord is in excellent health, 
He takes a daily hand in the direction of the 
far-flung communications interests of 
Opubco, which includes radio and television 
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stations in Oklahoma City, Fort Worth- 
Dallas, and Tampa-St. Petersburg, Fla., as 
well as the Farmer-Stockman magazine and 
Mistletoe Express Service. 

Edward King Gaylord was born March 5, 
1873, on a farm near Muscotah, Kans. 
Drought and grasshoppers forced the Gaylord 
family to move to Colorado. 

FIRST NEWSPAPER 

Gaylord's entry in the newspaper business 
came when he and his brother Lewis bought 
into the old Colorado Springs Telegraph. 
He also studied law. Finally Gaylord sold 
out and moved to Oklahoma territory. 

When Gaylord bought into the Daily Ok- 
lahoman in 1903, it was not the leading 
newspaper in the Territory. In fact, it could 
boast of only about 3,500 circulation while 
the Guthrie Capitol claimed 20,000. Guthrie 
was then the territorial capital. 

The Oklahoman built a new building, led 
a successful fight to move the State capital 
from Guthrie to Oklahoma City, suffered a 
disastrous fire and built another new build- 
ing, this time at Fourth and Broadway. 

The Oklahoman is still at Fourth and 
Broadway, but has long since outgrown the 
original five-story building. A mechanical 
annex was added in 1929 and the new 
editorial and office building, set to open this 
summer, will complete the complex. 


MAGAZINE LAUNCHED 


In 1911, the Farmer-Stockman was 
launched. The afternoon Times was bought 
at public auction on January 1, 1916. And 
in 1918 Gaylord became president of Opubco 
when partner Roy Stafford sold out. 

The “roaring twenties” brought further 
circulation gains, entry into the new feld of 
radio through purchase of WKY, and another 
big civic campaign, this time to relocate the 
Rock Island railroad tracks from the center 
of town. 

ONE JUMP AHEAD 


Gaylord, who always seemed to be one 
jump ahead of the newspaper industry in 
general, diversified into the burgeoning 
medium of television soon after the war. 

In recent months Opubco has led the way 
in adapting that modern maryel—the com- 
puter—to all types of newspaper tasks. 

Gaylord’s aggressive editorial campaigns 
have helped Oklahoma City and the State 
grow, and stirred political hornets, nests 
as well. But the veteran publisher has never 
shied away from controversy. 

Though he will be 90 Tuesday, Gaylord 
shows no signs of slowing his pace, 

Pace setting has been Gaylord’s labor of 
love, and friends say he's still going strong. 


Young Oklahoman Speaks for 
Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1963 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning the Oklahoma congressional 
delegation had the privilege of meeting 
with a group of outstanding young Okla- 
homans who are visiting Washington as 
a result of winning various honors in the 
field of agriculture and conservation. 

Four of these young people are from 
the Second Congressional District and 
all four are winners of speech contests 
concerning the importance of agriculture 
to our daily lives. 
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Jimmy Russell, of Morris, Oxla., was 
one of the State champions in the Fu- 
ture Farmers of America speech com- 
petition. His address, entitled “How Soil 
Conservation Promotes Good Community 
Living,” is an example of the depth with 
which these youngsters approach their 
subjects. 

Although Jimmy is just a sophomore 
in high school this year, his research in 
the field of soil conservation and his 
enthusiasm clearly indicate that he will 
be one of Oklahoma's leaders of tomor- 
row. 

At this time, I wish to insert into the 
Recorp the text of Jimmy Russell's 
speech. 

The speech follows: 

Som, CONSERVATION 
(By Jimmy Russell) 

Honorable judges, fellow Future Farmers 
and friends. Iam Jimmy Russell from the 
Morris FAA Chapter. It is with the greatest 
pleasure that I speak to you on the sub- 
ject, “How Soil Conservation Promotes Good 
Community Living.“ 

In 1908, President Theodore Roosevelt 
made the statement: “When the soil is gone, 
man must go, and the process does not take 
very long.” 

To a good many people soil merely means 
the ground on which we move about and 
make homes, or the dirt from which plant 
growth and crop products, somehow emerge. 

Most of us fail to fully appreciate how 
much we depend on the soil and how essen- 
tial it is to the very survival of the human 
race. 

Our topsoil is priceless, it cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents, it must be meas- 
ured in terms of life or death. 

Nations go to war to get more topsoil to 
feed, clothe, and shelter their people. Civ- 
ilizations have perished for want of it. You 
can see the ruins of once glorious nations, 
buried deep in the sand washed from eroding 
farmland. Yes, topsoil is certainly worth 
more than all the money in every bank in 
the world, and we don't have any too much 
of it. 

One of the earliest of civilizations, that 
of the Ass and Babylonians was 
created in rich farming territory between the 
Euphrates and Tigris Rivers. When their 
land, which could produce such wheat that 
it could be cut two times in a growing season 
and then pastured, was destroyed, so was 
their empire, 

The Phoenician city of Carthage, for a 
time the greatest city in the world, was able 
in the year 800 B.C, to send out ships to Brit- 
ain and into the Atlantic. The Carthagin- 
ians allowed their soil to waste away, and 
today, the site of their once proud city forms 
a vast part of the Sahara Desert. 

Just how does the Oklahoma Farmers 
Union tie into the soll conservation picture? 
As most of you know, the Farmers Union is 
an organization promoting the worthwhile 
work of the family farmer throughout the 
United States of America. They are always 
crusading to keep the famliy-size farm in 
existence. 

Therefore, the Oklahoma Farmers Union Is 
promoting our soll conservation activities, 
realizing that the soil is the basis for all 
agriculture existence. 

By taking an active part in promoting 
youth leadership events such as this speech 
contest, the Oklahoma Farmers Union is 
leading the way to success in soll conserva- 
tion. 

We have become the strongest nation in 
the world, yet if we allow our soll and soil 
fertility to be lost we will become a weak 
nation. The nation that is without food 
can easily be conquered. 
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Civilization became a reality because of 
agriculture. 

The words of the eloquent and gifted soil 
conservationist, Mr. C. W. Fowler, lend them- 
selves very appropriately to the theme of this 
address. He recently said, and I quote: 


“Let's conserve our soil and our moisture, 
That was made by the hand of God. 
Let's keep the row crops off the hills; 
Let's keep them covered with sod. 


“Now when we depart from this old earth 
For realms below or above; 
Let's leave a better, prettier farm 
For those we dearly love. 


Let them not say as we said before 
After our years of sweat and toil, 
Thanks a lot for the farm, old man; 
But, where in the heck is the soil?" 


Thank you. 


Warped Thinking by the 
Washington Post 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1963 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, in 
their zeal to maintain their status as the 
official brass tongue of the extremists, the 
Washington Post unleashed on Thurs- 
day, February 28, a distorted attack on 
a measure recently introduced here in 
the House by a Member for whom we all 
have the highest regard, Representative 
Basil, WHITENER. 

In an editorial entitled “Beating Chil- 
dren,” the Post, with their usual, intem- 
perate disregard for logic and common- 
sense when attacking a man or his ideas, 
attempted to show that my colleague’s 
bill to permit teachers to use “reasonable 
force” to maintain order in their class- 
rooms, would surely lead to sadistic and 
Savage attacks upon defenseless children, 

A picture of broken and bleeding chil- 
dren’s bodies was conjured up, in which 
this violence would beget violence, and in 
which children would turn on their 
teachers like animals. 

The Post justified this warped think- 
ing by stating that: 

Where jungle law prevails, supremacy 
belongs to the most savage. 


This, then, is to state at the same time 
that Washington schools are peopled by 
savages and it would be foolhardy to 
tamper with the law of the jungle in an 
effort to restore order and decency. 

Equating “beating” and “sadism” with 
the “reasonable force” cited in Repre- 
sentative WHITENER’s bill is an easy mat- 
ter for the Post’s editorial writer. He 
has only to resort to the simple expedi- 
ent of twisting the facts to fit his con- 
cept. 

It means nothing to the Post that 
Representative WHITENER is not ad- 
vocating savage beatings of children. It 
serves their purpose too well to infer 
that is what he has in mind. 

I recall only too well, and I imagine 
every Member in the House recalls it 
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too, the “physical discipline” to which 
my colleague refers and to which we 
were all exposed when we went to school. 

I cannot however, try as I might, re- 
member any of my classmates coming 
back from a cloakroom session with a 
teacher, bleeding and with broken bones. 
I do not recall a single incident in which 
a child, taken firmly by the hand and led 
to the principal's office, returned later 
with his spirit permanently broken; a 
shattered neurotic because his bottom 
had been warmed by a good spanking. 

Yet, the Post maintains that “where 
authority relies upon force, kindness is 
a weakness and love is looked upon as 
mere sentimentality.” This is a sophis- 
try of the first magnitude. 

By cleverly substituting the words 
“beating” for “spanking”; by insinuating 
that a paddling would “undermine the 
moral discipline on which, in the main, 
education necessarily depends,” the Post 
mires itself in a theory so blundering in 
its logic, so extravagantly juvenile in its 
understanding of what a school is sup- 
posed to be that its intended slur on 
Representative WHITENER misses its 
mark. 

The editorial, in all its splendid fatu- 
ousness, is reprinted below for the 
amusement of all the Members. 

From the Washington Post, Feb. 28, 1963] 
BEATING CHILDREN 


Representative Basi. L. WHITENER has in- 
troduced a bill which would take away from 
the District Board of Education control over 
physical discipline in the schools here and 
which would permit teachers to use ‘‘reason- 
able force” to maintain order, What is 
meant by “reasonable force?” 

Teachers already have—and have always 
had in the District of Columbia—authority 
to use such physical force as may be neces- 
sary to restrain or control a violent child. 
They are simply forbidden, under current 
rules, to use physical force as a means of 
punishing a child. Like a policeman making 
an arrest, in other words, they may use as 
much force as is necessary but they may not 
go beyond this and use force for punitive 

urposes. 

Although Dr. Hansen himself is, of course, 
wholly opposed to such conduct, other peo- 
ple who talk about “corporal punishment” 
must have in mind some form of spanking, 
whipping, beating, striking, or otherwise 
physically castigating children as a discipli- 
nary measure. We think there are some 
dangers in authorizing teachers to punish 
in this way. 

First, there is a danger that children may 
be injured, Even in the best of school sys- 
tems there may be a sadistic teacher who 
may punish for the pleasure of punishing. 
“Juvenile delinquency,” a distinguished so- 
cial scientist has pointed out, “serves many 
purposes, including that of providing sadistic 
adults with fantasies suited to their special 
tastes.” In addition, even a decent, well-in- 
tentioned teacher may lose control of him- 
self when he resorts to violence and inflict 
serious injury on a child. At least one child 
beaten by its parents is brought into each 
hospital in the Washington area each month. 

(2) There is a danger that violence will 
beget violence. It may be safe enough to 
strike or beat little children in grade 
schools—at least until they grow old enough 
to take their revenge on teachers—but to 
strike a husky, loutish teenager, who has 
been accustomed to beatings, and to beating 
others, all his life, is to invite him to strike 
back. Where jungle law prevails, supremacy 
belongs to the most savage. 
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Even the beating of little children may be 
dangerous, when one comes to think about 
it. For parents who prefer to do their own 
beating of their own children may come to 
school and beat the teacher who has beaten 
their child. 

(3) There is a danger that resort to physi- 
cal discipline will undermine the moral dis- 
cipline on which, in the main, education 
necessarily depends. For where authority 
relies upon force, kindness is a weakness and 
love is looked upon as mere sentimentality, 

The theory upon which physical punish- 
ment of children in school is commonly jus- 
tified by those who advocate it is that teach- 
ers are in loco parentis. But this justifica- 
tion loses sight of the fact that there are 
real and deeply felt differences of opinion 
among parents respecting the validity of 
corporal punishment. If teachers are to 
serve in the place of parents, they ought to 
emulate them. At the very least, they ought 
to spare the rod in the case of those chil- 
dren whose parents believe in sparing it. 
Quite possibly they will find, anyway, that 
these are the very children who need it the 
least. 


Hullabaloo Notwithstanding, the TFX 
Choice Was Wise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1963 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an editorial which appeared in 
the Houston Chronicle on Sunday, 
March 10, The editorial concludes that 
the choice exercised by the Secretaries 
of Defense, Air Force, and Navy, as a 
source selection for the TFX, was a wise 
choice. 

It is my firm conviction that this con- 
clusion represents the sentiment of most 
thoughtful Americans who have had an 
opportunity to examine both sides. 

The editorial follows: 


[From the Houston Chronicle, Mar. 10, 
1963] 
HULLABALOO NOTWITHSTANDING, THE TFX 


CHotcx Was WISE 


Even if testimony about the TFX fighter 
plane being released by Senator MCCOLEL- 
LAND’s subcommittee wasn't censored, we'd 
have a difficult time picking our way 
through it to the essential issues. How 
can an airplane be so complicated? 

Secretary of Defense McNamara decided 
the Air Force and the Navy should have 
an all-purpose fighter both could use. 
While carrier and land versions will differ, 
they will have a high degree of "commonal- 
ity” that means money saved—in develop- 
ment, production, and operation. 

The TFX—tactical fighter-experimental— 
will cost about $6.5 billion. It will pack 
just about every weapon a tactical plane 
could use, and be adaptable to practically 
any combat situation. 

Although any aircraft manufacturer 
would delight to chew on such a plum, 
bidding for it narrowed to two giants: Boe- 
ing and General Dynamics-Grumman who 
pooled their bid. 

Air Force-Navy leaders liked Boeing's ver- 
sions best. The Secretary of Defense over- 
ruled them; picked General Dynamics- 
Grumman. 
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The Defense Department spelled out its 
reasons in a memorandum released last 
week, which concludes: 

“It is our opinion, therefore, in view of 
the fact that both aircraft proposed are 
acceptable and offer a capability far beyond 
present-day aircraft, we should accept the 
General Dynamics’ proposal on the basis that 
it proposes the greater degree of com- 
monness, contemplates the use of conven- 
tional materials, provides the higher con- 
fidence in structural design, and offers the 
better possibility of obtaining the aircraft 
desired on schedule and within the dollars 
programed,” 

Are those reasons enough? Is the matter 
done, and can development and production 

in’ earnest? Of course not. We all 
know Washington better than that. 

Concede that there was little to choose 
from between the Convair and Boeing pro- 
posals, that both were pretty good. Still, a 
choice had to be made, and it is the Secre- 
tary of Defense's job to make it. 

Concede that there was plenty of political 
pressure exerted to influence the choice. 
General Dynamics will handle much of the 
production at its gigantic Convair plant in 
Fort Worth. Texans in Washington, from 
the Vice President down, don’t want the 
plum to ripen on somebody else's tree. Boe- 
ing can bring considerable pressure to bear, 
- too. Senator Henry Jackson, Democrat, of 
Washington, doesn’t intend to let one of the 
biggest industries in his State lose the con- 
tract without a fight. 

Hazarding a rough judgment at this point, 
we'd say political pressures about canceled 
one another, however, and that the contract 
decision was made honestly by the Defense 
Department on the grounds it has stated. 

We believe that if Congress were quietly 
polled, it would say “Amen” to Mr. McNa- 
mara’s decision. Nobody wants to short- 
change our defense, but these blank-check 
years—the services get just about anything 
they want—are becoming tiresome. If mon- 
ey can be saved without sacrificing sinew, 
we should save it. 

A footnote: The TFX likely will be the 
last combat airplane. On December 3, 1903, 
not quite 60 years ago, the Wright brothers 
nursed their sputtering little kite into the 
air. Not quite 6 years later—on August 2, 
1909—the US. Army got its first plane. 

The Navy flew combat missions at Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, in 1914, A young flying ofi- 
cer, Pat Bellinger, later an admiral, hurled 
a bar of laundry soap at a sniper who had 
put a hole in his plane’s wing, the first 
aerial bombardment, 

Now, an era is beginning to end. The 
bomber generals, like the battleship admi- 
rals, are fading restlessly but surely away. 
The TFX will be a magnificent weapon, first 
of its kind, but last of a species, 


In Commemoration of the 245th Nike 
Missile Battalion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1963 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
15, 1963, the 245th Nike Missile Battalion, 
which is located in Huntington Station, 
Long Island, N.Y., will be disbanded and 
the personnel will be either discharged 
a 5 to other National Guard 
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The 245th and its forebears has had a 
long and glorious history. I desire to 
pay tribute to this proud unit. That 
history refiects the annals of this Nation. 
The 245th traces its lineage to 1654 
when a company of “Minutemen” was 
organized by the Dutch burghers in 
Breuckelen (Brooklyn) to suppress law- 
lessness and smuggling in their village 
and nearby communities on Long Island 
Sound. Since then, the unit has seen 
service in the Revolutionary War, the 
War of 1812, the War Between the 
States, Spanish-American War, two 
World Wars of this century and the Ko- 
rean conflict. In its passage from 
“Minutemen” to Nike Missile Battalion, 
the 245th, in its own words, “has ever 
been ready to serve its country’s call.” 

I desire at this time to place in the 
Recorp a brief summary of the history 
of the regiment. 

HISTORY or THE 13TH REGIMENT 59TH AEF 
AND 245TH COAST ARTILLERY 


Following its organization as a company 
of “Minutemen” by the Dutch burghers of 
what is now Brooklyn, the unit saw service 
in the Revolutionary War. In 1776, the 
Brooklyn “Minutemen” became a part of the 
Continental Army as the right flank com- 
pany of the 64th Regiment of Foot. In this 
capacity, it fought throughout the Revo- 
lutionary War and the War of 1812. 

Later, this right flank company came to 
form a part of the Brooklyn City Guard. 
This guard in turn played a major role in 
the formation of the 13th Regiment of In- 
fantry embodied into the service of New 
York in 1847, 

This 13th Regiment was called for active 
Federal duty in the War Between the States. 
According to its annals, it was the first New 
York militia regiment to volunteer to a man 
for service in this war. i 

The regiment served during the Spanish- 
American War as part of the 22d New York 
Volunteers. Thereafter, it remained as an 
infantry regiment until 1900 when it was re- 
organized as an artillery unit and ultimately 
became the 13th Coast Defense Command. 

During World War I, officers and men in 
the regiment were attached to a number of 
units which served with great distinction 
and efficiency in combat action, particularly 
in France, in the St. Mihiel and Meuse-Ar- 
gonne offensives and the defensive sector of 
the Ist Army, the Lorraine sector. 
Following the war, the regiment again 
resumed its status as the 13th Coast Defense 
Command until 1924, when it became the 
245th Coast Artillery. 

Under the Presidential proclamation of 
national emergency in 1940, the 245th Coast 
Artillery was once again called to Federal 
service and sent to garrison the artillery 
fortifications at Fort Hancock, Sandy Hook, 
NJ. After the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor in December of 1941, most of the 
senior noncommissioned officers and officers 
of the regiment were sent to various train- 
ing camps over the country as cadres to train 
the rapidly expanding Army that was to 
eventually carry the United States to victory 
over the Axis Powers. The remainder of 
the regiment was brought to full combat 
strength and served throughout World War 
II. Members of the 245th saw action in all 
parts of the globe during the monstrous 
conflict and in all theaters of the war, from 
Bataan to Okinawa. 

When the “call to arms” was sounded in 
1951 in Korea and a United Nations force 
was dispatched to that war-torn land, the 
245th was again called to the service of the 
1 until the cessation of hostilities in 
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At the present time, the 245th Nike Mis- 
sile Battalion is serving the Nation at mis- 
sile bases on Long Island, proud of the 
fact that from the early company of Dutch 
“Minute Men” to the present battalion of 
“Missile Men,” this stanch and venerable or- 
ganization of American fighting men has 
ever been ready to serve its country’s call. 


Prize-Winning Speeches by Members of 
the Oklahoma Farmers Union 
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Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp three prize-winning 
speeches given by members of the Okla- 
homa Farmers Union who reside in my 
congressional district in Oklahoma. 
These are the speeches of Mark C. Kelly, 
Fletcher, Okla.; Linda Payne, Hollis, 
Okla.; and Steven L. Moore, Loveland, 
Okla.: 

How MY ORGANIZATION PROMOTES GOOD 
COMMUNITY LIVING 
(By Mark C. Kelly, Fletcher, Okla.) 

Emergency—Dr. Jones, please report to the 
operating room Immediately. This call came 
booming from the loudspeaker of a major 
hospital, Dr. Jones rushed to the operating 
room and found a man suffering from severe 
cuts on his legs. Dr. Jones’ orders came 
quickly, “Put clamps on the cut veins and 
arteries to stop the bleeding, then prepare 
to put the severed tissues back together.” 
His orders were carried out and within a 
few weeks the patient was on his feet almost 
as good as new. 

Now, let us look at this relatively simple 
case in a different way, Let us suppose that 
when Dr. Jones had given his orders, the 
interns and nurses had turned and said, 
“We don't want to. We haven't the time. It 
is 5 o’clock and we are off duty.” The man 
would have probably died from the loss of 
blood. This would be a poor way to run a 
hospital. 

Now, compare our patient with the United 
States, Which at this very time is in danger 
from the loss of her lifeblood, the soil. Let 
us compare Dr. Jones with the Soll Conser- 
vation Service, vocational agriculture, our 
extension division, and the Farmers Union 
“The doctors of the soil." 

The doctor has given his orders, “Put 
clamps on the bloodlines,” which would be 
simple to stop erosion and depletion now. 
However, just as we saw in the second cast 
the interns and nurses refuse to help. The 
nurses and interns being we, the people, not 
only Mr. Farmer, and Mr. Rancher, but also 
Mr. Banker, Mr. Grocer, and Mr. Business- 
man. “We haven't time nor money,” comes 
from many. Others say, “the soil will last 
as long as I do so why should I worry?” 
Meanwhile the lifeblood of our Nation is 
being lost at the rate of 500,000 acres per 
year or 1,300 acres a day. If this loss con- 
tinues, our Nation could become one of the 
dead nations for a nation that cannot feed 
itself is a weak nation.” 

Yes, the blood of our patient is leaving. 
The soil from our farms leaves with each 
rain and windstorm. 

How are we to stop erosion and depletion? 
Dr. Conservationist has already proved that 
planting grasses and legumes is one of the 
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best ways to put clamps on the bloodlines of 
the soil, as Dr. Conservationist has ordered. 
Through the leadership of our local Farmers 
Union organization, our FFA chapter's motto 
of holding every raindrop where it falls is 
catching on. Grass as a vegetative cover, if 
you please, serves as a protective blanket over 
our patient. While protecting our patient 
from the enemy erosion, the grass blanket 
“brakes up” the raindrops as they fall, tends 
to hold back the water, and let the water soak 
into the soil to form the mightiest reservoir 
of all times, the earth. 

Grass is increasing our blood bank of 
organic matter. The small roots of grass 
move about in the soil making way and 
furnishing pathways for food for soll organ- 
isims of the red corpuscles of our lifeblood. 

Soll without organic matter, like a ship 
without its sail, is virtually rendered useless. 

Worn out, unproductive land eventually 
results in widespread famine. Hunger may 
knock on our own door of the United States 
if conservation practices are not judiciously 
Tollowed, 

Our supply of really good land now stands 
at about 400 million acres, or 2% acres per 
person. Emergency, with a population ex- 
plosion booming to 225 million Americans to 
feed by 1975, our acres per pereon will shrink 
to leas than 2 acres each. By the turn 
of the century, we will have two times the 
number of mouths to feed. This will leave 
only 1 acre for each person. Where will 
your acre be? Will it be on a washed 
away, eroded hillside—leaving you and your 
family hungry? This hunger will only lead 
to strife, uprising and war. 

To sum this up, we must produce more 
food from less land and thinner topsoil. 
A mighty army of doctors, who are conser- 
Vvationists, interns who are farmers and 
Tanchers, and nurses, who are the business- 
men, must be mustered and armed with the 
tools to increase the lifeblood of our Nation, 
We must set up a blood bank of organic 
matter and mend the broken arteries to 
insure a healthy population. 

We, the future farmers of America, are 
looking for leadership from our senior citi- 
zens in the Farmers Union organization to 
lead us in conserving our lifeblood—the 
soil, 

Mr. and Mrs. America, God has granted us 
a fruitful and bountiful Nation—Are you 
going to let it wash away? 


(By Steven L. Moore, Loveland, Okla.) 

Honorable judges, fellow future farmers, 
and guests, I believe that rural America can 
and will hold true to the best traditions in 
our national life and that I can exert an 
influence in my home and community which 
Will stand solid for my part In that Inspir- 
ing task. 

These words are part of the creed of the 
Future Farmers of America of which I am 
proudly a member. This organization, 
founded in 1928, has down through the years 
strived to fill the ranks of American citi- 
zenship with a new type of man. A man 
with an overwhelming loyalty to his country 
and his God, 

Dying, Horace Greeley, great American 
nhewspaperman, exclaimed: Fame is a vapor, 
Popularity an accident, riches take wings, 
those who cheer today will curse tomorrow, 
only one thing endures—character.” These 
Weighty words bid all remember that life's 
One task is the making of manhood. Our 
World is a college, events are teachers, hap- 
Piness is the graduating point, character is 
the diploma God gives man. 

The task of building young men and 
women is a huge one so therefore we shall 
never cease to develop character, train for 
useful citizenship, and foster patriotism in 
American youth. We try to develop a boy in 
three specific ways. They are, (1) physically, 
by building his body through hard work; 
(2) mentally, by developing and bringing 
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out the qualities of leadership, sportsman- 
ship, and fairplay, and (3), and which I 
feel most important of all, spiritually by 
teaching him to understand and appreciate 
the world given to him by his Maker. 

But as it says in the Bible, “The harvest 
is great but the laborers are few.” The task 
of awakening American youth to the huge 
responsibility placed upon their shoulders, 
that of preserving American freedom, is a 
huge one. It cannot be done by one alone, 
Therefore several other organizations have 
flung themselves into this never-ending bat- 
tle. One of the most outstanding of these 
new champions of democracy is the Okla- 
homa Farmers Union. Their program of 
summer camps along with a system of schol- 
arships given to deserving young men and 
women has done much to further the com- 
mon cause. I must commend the action 
already taken but at the same moment urge 
that the forward pace must not be stopped 
at this point. We the FFA and the farmers’ 
union must join as allies in an all-out-war 
against the allen forces working within our 
Nation. The spirit which, in the early years 
of our Nation's life ran rampant, the spirit 
which was expressed by one of our greatest 
patriot’s speeches, part of which was, I 
know not what course others may take, but 
as for me give me liberty or give me death,” 
must again take precedence in the minds of 
all America. The words “juvenile delin- 
quency” must be completely and utterly ob- 
literated from the American vocabulary. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this will be a huge 
and monstrous task, but it can be done, it 
must be done, and with the help of Al- 
mighty God, it will be done. 


FARMERS UNION JUNIORS 
(By Linda Payne, Hollis, Okla.) 

President Stone, madame chairman, fellow 
contestants and friends of the Farmers Un- 
ion, I believe Farmers Union Juniors does 
more to promote good community living than 
any other functioning organization. The 
hope of our United States lies in educating its 
youth, That education is the basic purpose 
of Farmers Union Juniors. An educated pop- 
ulace will advance a nation, especially a de- 
mocracy such as ours. Today, when mighty 
nationalistic forces, agitated and supported 
by communism, are trying to destroy our way 
of life, it is important—vitally important— 
that youth be informed about democratic 
principles, One of the most compelling forces 
for democracy is Farmers Union Juniors. 
Let's see how Farmers Union Juniors promote 
good community living while they educate 
for democratic living. 

Education is like raising a shade to let in 
light. Last harvest season that light really 
shined for me. In 1961 my father hauled 
his wheat to Eldorado where he waited many 
hours in line instead of going across the 
street to another elevator which had very 
few customers. I could not understand why. 
Our first lesson in Farmers Union Juniors was 
on cooperatives. That shade flew up. The 
name on that elevator sign gleamed 
brightly—Farmers Union Co-op. My father 
was a partner in the business, he shared the 
profits. With his dividend he purchased the 
much desired piano so I could take those 
longed for music lessons. Multiply our ex- 
perience by the number of others selling 
wheat at that elevator and you see that it 
means a better living standard for the entire 
community. 

The most classic example of a farmers 
union service cooperative is the Elk City 
Community Hospital, which has been pro- 
tecting the area’s health for over 30 years. 
My organization offers other services; such as 
health insurance, automobile and property 
insurance, hail, crop, and fire insurance. 
How much better to buy from a cooperative 
which shares profits than from a private 
business which swallows them. Protection, 
whether of health or property—is in my esti- 
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mation, the best community living. Let us 
consider the activities of my organization 
on the State level. Farmers Union believes 
the family farmer needs help; therefore, it 
keeps its ear to the ground and lobbies in 
the State legislature for the legislation ben- 
eficial to the farmers. It has been currently 
working on the reapportionment question to 
the farmer’s advantage. Farmers Union 
Juniors are learning by their methods to 
make their communities a good place to llre, 
and will carry on the traditions of the parent 
organization. 

We live in an ever-changing society, As 
the circumference of our world becomes 
smaller, it is all important that we under- 
stand the people who live, not just in the 
next county but in the next country. 
Through the course, “Tools for Peace”, of- 
fered we Farmers Union Juniors, we have 
learned the needs and attitudes of the people 
who inhabit far-off Africa and Asia; we have 
learned about various organizations, sup- 
ported by Farmers Union, which help these 
needy people, we have learned that what 
happened in India, Yemen, Russia, China, 
Cuba, the Congo, and Argentina has as much 
impact on our lives today as our own coop- 
erative efforts to get better schools, roads, 
and hospitals. My organization helps us— 
you and me—to promote good community 
living in those far-off places. Just this year 
the Burlington Co-op in Alfalfa County gave 
1,666 bushels of wheat to CROP, and desig- 
nated it for Algeria, that needy new nation 
in Africa. Now, I ask you, is that not pro- 
moting good community living on an inter- 
national scale? 

The Peace Corps might have been a new 
idea with the New Frontier, but the idea 
itself was ages old with the Farmers Union. 
For years it has been sending agricultural 
and home economics experts to guide people 
of foreign lands to better community living. 
My organization believes in being of service 
to mankind. It contributes to UNICEF, 
which provides milk for many a child who 
would otherwise never taste It. He who loves 
mankind seeks to improve its living stand- 
ards, Farmers Union Juniors tries to do this. 

Therefore, my organization promotes good 
community living through education, legis- 
lative assistance, and worldwide cooperative 
efforts. We are an offspring of Farmers 
Union, and in its efforts to serve humanity 
it uses the democratic principles which we 
apply. These democratic principles were the 
same yesterday, they are the same today, and 
they will be the same forever. It is these 
principles which will preserve our Nation 
inviolate for the future. Through educat- 
ing youth in these humanitarian democratic 
principles my organization is doing more to 
promote good community living than any 
other. 


McNamara Called Out of Bounds 
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HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
Kennedy administration has demon- 
strated more interest in the superficial 
impressions created by what it says 
rather than in the basic meaning of 
what it does. As a result we as a people 
and our friends abroad are coming to 
question official Washington's concern 
for truth. Government statements no 
longer carry the weight of reliability. 
We face a crisis of credibility. The rea- 
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sons for this crisis are ably developed in 
the following column from the Minne- 
apolis Tribune of March 6, 1963, written 
by nationally renowned columnist, Rich- 
ard Wilson. 
McNamara CALLED OUT OF BOUNDS 
(By Richard Wilson) 

It is perhaps inevitable that the Secretary 
of Defense would range into problems in 
foreign affairs, but this makes these excur- 
sions no less objectionable. 

The scope of the Office of Secretary of 
Defense is already broad enough without 
his acting as foreign affairs spokesman. 
When the Office is held by a dominant per- 
sonality, as in the present case, difficult 
problems arise, and particularly so when 
the Secretary of Defense is wrong on some 
major points. 

The Defense Department, if not the Sec- 
retary of Defense, was wrong in its official 
announcement that there were no missiles 
known to be in Cuba 72 hours before the 
President said the weapons were there. 

A more recent error was Secretary of De- 
fense Robert S. MeNamara's statement to a 
national TV audience: 

“I have no evidence that Cuba is being 
used as a base for subversion directed against 
other Latin American countries." 

If McNamara did not have such evidence 
he was not in a sound position to discuss the 
international aspects of the Cuban problem 
as they affect the foreign affairs of Latin 
American countries. McNamara’s statement 
was made on February 6. 

On February 19, John A. McCone, Chief of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, testified be- 
fore the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
that 1,000 to 1,500 Latin Americans went to 
Cuba in 1962 for training in sabotage and 
guerrilla tactics and more have gone this 
year. These “students” entered Cuba from 
all but one Latin American country. Mc- 
Cone's secret testimony was recently pub- 
lished by the House committee. 

McCone said the Latin American revolu- 
tionaries are organized into national units 
“in effect forming a packaged cadre which 
can be returned to the homeland at the ap- 
propriate time to lead a ‘liberation army.“ 

This evidence gathered by the Central In- 
telligence Agency stands in direct contradic- 
tion to McNamara’s public assurances. Cuba 
is being used as a base for subversion di- 
rected against other Latin American coun- 
tries, and on a scale never before known in 
this hemisphere. ‘Thousands of men are 
being trained in Cuba to take over the gov- 
ernments of every Latin American country 
execpt Uruguay. 

The announcement that misleading or un- 
true statements about the American mili- 
tary posture are a part of our weaponry 
against wily enemies emanated from the De- 
partment of Defense. This put everyone on 
notice that what comes out of the Depart- 
ment of Defense is not necessarily always 
the whole truth. 

But it is astonishing that a Secretary of 
Defense would make a television report to 
the American public which contained such 
quickly exposed bunkum., 

The Central Intelligence Agency is not a 
creature of the Department of Defense. Its 
responsibility is to the President. It utilizes 
the information of various intelligence agen- 
cles in the Defense, State, and other Govern- 
ment departments. 

The Secretary of Defense is a member of 
the National Security Council, an agency es- 
tablished by law but superseded, in effect, in 
the Kennedy administration by an execu- 
tive committee of the Council not author- 
ized by law. McNamara has no authority in 
law or in precedent to act as a spokesman 
in foreign affairs except as his opinion might 
be made known in the National Security 
Council. McNamara holds office at the dis- 
cretion of the President. 

2 Recently he held a press conference to go 
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into matters which more properly could have 
been left to the Secretary of State. McNa- 
mara disclosed that long-range Russian jet 
bombers flying as reconnaissance planes 
located and overfilew American aircraft 
carriers. These incidents were in interna- 
tional waters. 

The American reaction to such overflights 
is not within the independent authority 
of the Secretary of Defense. But it is a 
matter of primary importance to the Secre- 
tary of State, who by law and custom acts on 
behalf of the President in foreign affairs. 
One would be hard put to imagine any other 
major nation permitting its secretary of 
defense to hold a press conference to dis- 
cuss such problems. Occasionally the Soviet 
Minister of Defense, Marshal Malinovsky, 
makes a speech when Premier Khrushchey 
is present. 

On taking office, President Kennedy was 
insistent that the United States must speak 
to the world with one voice. A number of 
voices have been speaking lately, but some 
of them have not been telling the whole 
story. 

It is, therefore, little wonder that so many 
Americans say they no longer believe what 
they hear from Washington about Cuba. 


Fantastic Brainwashing Statement by Our 
Disarmament Chief 
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Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to point out what I believe to be one of 
the most fantastic brainwashing state- 
ments ever made to insult the intelligence 
of the American people. Mr. William C. 
Foster, Director of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, is quoted in yes- 
terday’s Washington Star as saying that 
the Soviet Union would not cheat on a 
nuclear test ban once it accepted a 
treaty. This statement deserves the 
repudiation of every American who has 
any semblance of a memory. It is abso- 
lutely beyond comprehension that any 
high official of this administration could 
be so blind to the deceitful ways of the 
world Communist overlords. 

I believe the administration should 
repudiate any official who presents such 
a naive position. To allow such a per- 
son to remain in this sensitive position 
which is vital to our defense and our 
future is offensive to all of us. I opposed 
this Disarmament Agency when when it 
was before the Congress in the last ses- 
sion and one of the reasons was my fear 
that such people would be placed in po- 
sitions where they might implement 
some appeasing agreement with the 
Communists. It would seem that my 
fears were well placed. The record indi- 
cates that one concession after another 
has been made by Mr. Foster. He should 
resign. 

The incredible story, taken from the 
March 12 Washington Star, appears 
below: 

Foster Expects No CHEATING IF REDS ACCEPT 
Test Ban 
(By Earl H. Voss) 

The Soviet Union would not cheat on a 

nuclear test ban once it accepted a treaty, 
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in the opinion of William C. Foster, director 
of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. 

Until there is some movement away from 
the present Soviet position, however, the 
United States will not reduce further the 
seven on-site inspections per year it de- 
mands on Soviet soil, he said. 

In testimony before the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee of Congress yesterday 
afternoon, Mr. Foster gave the first compre- 
hensive picture of the new draft treaty the 
United States is preparing to submit at the 
Geneva negotiations. 

He listed five main considerations: 

(1) The United States and the United 
Kingdom themselves would designate 14 key 
members of on-site inspection teams sent to 
the Soviet Union. The full team might con- 
sist of 20 members. The other six would be 
from the international staff of the interna- 
tional organization but could not be Soviet 
nationals. The leader of the inspection team 
would be American or British. In the pre- 
vious draft treaty, the United States did not 
explicitly require inclusion of United States 
or United Kingdom nationals. 

(2) Detection stations for catching sus- 
pected violations of a treaty would not be 
internationally supervised but would be 
completely manned by American and British 
nationals. The stations would be outside 
the Soviet Union, 

(3) Neither numbers nor locations of con- 
trol posts would be fixed, as in the old 
180-station Geneva system. È 

(4) The annual quota of on-site inspec- 
tions is set at seven and will apply to all 
seismic magnitudes, both above and below 
the threshoid of detection. This will pro- 
vide “at least as great a deterrent” against 
tests above the then-detection threshold as 
the larger quotas proposed under the old 
Geneva system, Mr. Foster said. 

(5) Before suspected earth tremors can be 
investigated by on-site inspection teams they 
must be located with some degree of preci- 
sion. Whether it should be 200 square kilo- 
meters or 500 square kilometers has been a 
problem of dispute between the Soviet Union 
and the United States. 

Mr. Foster told the joint committee these 
proposals have two basic advantages over 
earlier ones: 

Control of the detection network and the 
inspections on Soviet territory “is more com- 
pletely vested in the United States and the 
United Kingdom.” And greater use could be 
made “of a broad range of intelligence fac- 
tors in addition to seismic information in de- 
termining whether the Soviet Union was 
honoring its treaty obligations.” 

Intelligence alone could not be used to 
obtain an on-site inspection, Mr. Foster 
acknowledged, because the suspected earth 
tremor would have to be located by seismic 
means alone. 

If the Soviet Union refused to accept U.S. 
seismic evidence or a request for on-site in- 
spection without seismic evidence, the United 
States could abrogate the treaty if its intel- 
ligence information convinced the Govern- 
ment a violation had occurred. 

Both Mr. Foster and Secretary of State 
Rusk, who appeared before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee yesterday, empha- 
sized the President still believes a nuclear 
test ban would be in the U.S. interest because 
it would preserve American nuclear su- 
periority longer. 

Republican Representative HOSMER, of 
California, challenged Mr. Foster's claim that 
“there is no precise detection threshold be- 
low which an evader could be sure of getting 
away with clandestine testing.” 

Secretary Rusk had told the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee in the morning 
that the administration believes its detection 
pop ann HES are “better than can be fully dis- 
closed.” 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, Miss 
Ethel Doennig of Chelsca, Okla., is one 
of the outstanding young Oklahomans 
who are in Washington at the present 
time on a trip sponsored by the Okla- 
homa Farmers Union. 

This morning, the Oklahoma congres- 
sional delegation visited with Ethel and 
the other young Oklahomans who have 
won State recognition for their activities 
in the field of agriculture. My colleagues 
and I had the privilege of hearing Ethel 
deliver her State championship speech 
on the importance and the objectives of 
the Future Homemakers of America. 

In an eloquent and impressive manner, 
Ethel related how organizations such as 
the Future Homemakers of America are 
building the leadership of tomorrow 
among our young people of today. At 
this time, it is a pleasure to insert into 
the Recorp the text of Ethel's prizewin- 
ning address. 

The address follows : 

How tHe FHA Promotes Goon COMMUNTIY 
LIVING 

Twenty years or more ago the Farmers 
Union realized that the greatest resource 
for the survival of the family type farm was 
its young people. Always progressive and 
enterprising, in fostering better conditions 
and better communities for farm people, 
the Farmers Union, began to sponsor activi- 
ties for youth groups such as the Future 
Homemakers of America, the FFA, the 
4-H Clubs, and the Junior Farmers Union 
to promote good community living. 

I proudly wear the beautiful emblem of 
the Future Homemakers of America, which 
symbolizes all that is good and fair in 
American home life such as truth, love, 
security, and faith and seeks to promote 
better community living for each individ- 
ual member and her family. 

Yes, we have learned well the example set 
by such great organizations as the Farmers 
Union and have accepted four objectives 
With five national projects for the period 
1962-65. 

Our first objective is to discover ourselves 
and our worth to others. We believe that 
we can make the greatest contribution in 
helping to improve personal, family, and 
community living by finding ways in which 
we can live life at its best. To do this, we 
are taught the value of integrity, the cour- 
age to stand firm in the face of adversity. 

Of the divine traits, the ability to forgive 
is one of the best ways to improve personal 
and family living and to create rewarding 
experiences outside the home. The will- 
ingness to forgive and then turn at once to 
another's needs is spiritual life at its best. 

In our personal development, our rela- 
tionships with family members and our 
responsibilities to others in the community, 
loyalty to one's self and doing the best 
One knows are vitally important. 

Our second objective is to contribute to 
the joys and satisfactions of family living. 
This includes the responsibilities of family 
members toward each other. It also includes 
the thought that marriage calls for prepa- 
Tation involving the advantages and disad- 
Vantages of early marriages. 
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Our third objective is to strengthen our 
education for future roles. The project for 
this objective is staying in school. Our 
education is a vital part of our existence. 
Learning goes on for one’s whole lifetime, but 
the pattern of our personality is set early 
under the guidance of the home, the school 
and the church. 

Our homes are vitally important in help- 
ing us to prepare for successful living out- 
side the family. As part of our fourth 
objective, launching good citizenship 
through homemaking, we should stress con- 
cern for people outside our communitics. 
As President Kennedy sald, Human brother- 
hood is not just a goal. It is a condition 
on which our way of life depends.” If we are 
to accomplish our goals in life we must have 
the determination to work at them as long 
and as hard as necessary and the faith which 
will take us through times that seem 
hopeless, 

The Future Homemakers of America, 
following the examples set by the Farmers 
Union gives us our foundation for future 
living. The purpose of life is not what you 
get out of it, but what you can give toward 
making your community a better place in 
which to live. Therefore, let us join the 
Farmers Union, in continuing to promote the 
family type farm and prepare our selves today 
for~ responsible community leadership 
tomorrow. 


A Doctor’s Viewpoint 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a letter from my longtime 
friend, Dr. Robert J. Moorhead of Yazoo 
City, Miss., relative to the undesirability 
of legislation which would finance medi- 
cal care through the social security sys- 
tem. Because Dr. Moorhead presents 
many thoughtful ideas on this subject I 
ask unanimous consent that it be in- 
cluded in the Recorp. It follows: 

FEBRUARY 28, 1963. 
Congressman JoHN BELL WILLIAMS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN WILLIAMS: Please par- 
don this few minutes intrusion on your val- 
uable and limited time. 

I am, indeed, proud to sincerely thank 
each Congressman who has steadfastly 
supported the continuance of the American 
system of free-enterprise medicine by op- 
posing King-Anderson type legislation. I 
wish to present here sufficient fundamental 
and factual reasons in opposition to such 
legislation to win the support of those Con- 
gressmen who either are undecided or who 
are now supporting those bills and measures 
which as designed will intentionally or un- 
intentionally alter and eventually destroy 
the free-enterprise system of the practice of 
medicine. 

None of the American physicians who con- 
sistently oppose King-Anderson type legis- 
lation have been given the fairness of fact 
in any of the condemnatory press publicity 

ics, since none has announced re- 
fusal to treat patients 65 and older. In- 
stead, they have explicitly pledged them- 
selves to continue to provide medical care 
for those who cannot pay for it, regardless of 
age. Thobe physicians have pledged not to 
participate in what they consider to be 
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“self-destruction"—the King-Anderson type 
plans—where one individual would be 
forced, through the social security compul- 
sory tax program, to help pay for his neigh- 
boris medical care whether or not the neigh- 
bor could pay for it or, in fact, needed it. 
The proposal to pay medical expenses for the 
aged with Federal funds has only one mean- 
ing—it is a proposal to enslave the doctors, 
The action of the doctors was that which 
freemen have always taken to protect an 
advancing dictatorship: refusal to sanction, 
help, or participate in the growth of slavery. 

The payment of medical expenses for the 
aged by the Federal Government does not 
justify the socialization of medicine. It is 
an historical fact that in all Instances where 
financing of any segment of medical care 
has been placed under the Government's 


. social security compulsory tax program, 


total socialization of all medical care for all 
people has inevitably followed. Here, the 
physician, the fee, the medication, the serv- 
ice, the hospital and the patient are all 
federally controlled by bureaucrats and 
other nonmedically trained personnel. This, 
of course, is medical slavery—for when the 
Government sets the terms, they are en- 
forced by the police power of the State. 
The standard of the Government become 
the laws of the country and no others are 
legally permitted. 

In considering King-Anderson-type bills 
or proposals to finance hospital and nursing 
home care for the aged out of the tax money 
collected through the Federal social security 
system, we have but to realize that once a 
King-Anderson-type bill is passed, the driv- 
ing urge or “need for” more votes will start 
a political drive to eliminate the age limit. 
Then, the medical care cost for all—or nearly 
all—Americans will become the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government. Now, 
then, could we escape that which has been 
inevitable with national compulsory health 
insurance programs in other countries; de- 
teriorating caliber of medical standards; 
higher over-all expense; run-down facilities; 
overcrowding; a bureaucratic dehumaniza- 
tion of doctor-patient relationship; migra- 
tion of our physicians to areas of freedom— 
if any should exist then—and, a decrease of 
high calibered students studying medicine? 

There is no conflict between the interests 
of patient and the interest of doctors, The 
enslavement of the medical profession does 
not benefit the patients; it merely deprives 
them of doctors: the most dedicated, able 
and independent quit the profession or never 
enter it. 

We Americans—and unquestionably 
American physicilans—are well aware of the 
problem of need for medical care for a 
relatively small segment of our elderly pop- 
ulation. There are excellent examples of 
honest, consclonable attempts to solve this 
need through implementation of the Kerr- 
Mills law; continuing alterations and new 
advances in voluntary health insurance plans 
to cover these older, less fortunate people; 
encouragement of activity in the first few 
echelons of responsibility (the family, the 
local community, the State); and, the 
expressed and exemplified interest of the 
physicians, without charge, to care for those 
who cannot pay. There is no need, nor 
excuse, for any American, young or old, under 
our present system, to go without medical 
care, if he only makes known such need. 

A vote for King-Anderson type legisla- 
tion, in my opinion, is a vote for medical 
regression, and a vote against such legisla- 
tion is a vote for the continuance of Ameri- 
can medicine as we know it, and the best 
and most progressive the world has ever 
known. 

We, in competitive, American, free-enter- 
prise medicine realize full well that our 
opponents can afford to lose time and time 
again in their effort to socialize American 
medicine and we can lose only once. 
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God grant that all U.S. Congressmen will 
give serious consideration to the facts of 
the case; the demonstrated, historical in- 
evitability of such a socialistic program; and, 
will realize the anxious concern of American 
physicians—their physicians—over the pos- 
sible deterioration of this absolutely essential 
profession, and will vote against the King- 
Anderson type bills and all similar measures 
seeking the same results. 

Most sincerely yours, 
Rosgert J. Moorueap, M.D. 


Maynard, Mass., Post Office Dedication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr, Speaker, on March 
2 the new modern post office at Maynard, 
Mass., was dedicated with an impressive 
and well-conducted program arranged by 
Postmaster Frank C. Sheridan. 

Following is the text of the dedicatory 
address I delivered on this memorable 
occasion: 

MAYNARD, MASS., Post OFFICE DEDICATION 


It is a very happy privilege and honor for 
me to be here with you today for the dedi- 
cation of this beautiful, new, modern post 
office for the town of Maynard, and it is a 
special pleasure indeed, to be introduced so 
graciously by my old and very dear friend, 
Postmaster Frank Sheridan who, since the 
year 1935, has so conspicuously, ably, and 
outstandingly served this great town as its 
postmaster. 

The Maynard Post Office goes way back in 
the history of our country and was first 
established May 30, 1850, as the Assabet 
Post Office. The name was changed to May- 
nard Post Office May 8, 1871. 

Frank Sheridan has some very illustrious 
predecessors, Amory Maynard, one of the 
founding fathers, Asahel Balcom, Lorenzo 
Maynard, John Harriman, Abel Haynes, Ben- 
jamin and Ernest Johnson, George Flood, 
William R. Hall, Arthur Walker, and then 
the very distinguished Arthur J, Coughlan 
who came along in 1915, later to be succeeded 
by Timothy Moynihan and William Stock- 
well, all most worthy predecessors. 

I think Frank would be interested in 
knowing that the salary wasn’t very attrac- 
tive when the office was first started. The 
first year, for example, the annual salary was 
fixed at $61.78, out of total net proceeds of 
$82.89, and it was 1897 before the salary 
went up to $1,300. 

But salary or no salary, these gentlemen 
all gave a good account of themselves for 
the Federal Government and for the town, 
and we are proud today to acknowledge our 
debt of gratitude to them, and to say to our 

friend, Frank, that he has left an in- 
delible imprint upon the history of May- 
nard for his fine, outstanding service and 
spirit of dedication. 

The early postmasters, obviously, had to 
have some other income. .Amory Maynard, 
one of Maynard's founders, owned the big 
mill right across from the Town House 
served as a boarding house for mill employees 
and was subsequently taken over by the 
town as a municipal building. That build- 
ing was torn down and our beautiful new 
post office has been erected on its site. 

Postmaster Balcom was a successful and 


_ prosperous farmer. John Harriman ran & 
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laundry. Abel Haynes, the general store; 
Ernest Johnson, a drugstore; George Flood, 
a livery stable; Arthur Coughlan, a man of 
surpassing handsomeness and personality, 
as well as ability, was also a selectman, and 
a most popular figure in the town. 

The Federal Government recognizes that 
Maynard is a great historic community 
tracing back to the proudest origins of our 
country; its loyal devoted people stand un- 
surpassed in the Nation, because through the 
years they have given practical demonstra- 
tion, not only in war but in peace, of their 
peerless Americanism and high patriotic 
motives, their reliable, industrious, enterpris- 
ing habits, and their willingness to exert 
their very best efforts for the common good 
and the national well-being. 

It is particularly appropriate, therefore, 
that today in these exercises, the Federal 
Government should provide this splendid 
new edifice under the post office lease con- 
struction program with its modern appoint- 
ments and facilities, manned by a talented, 
devoted postmaster and a rare staff of faith- 
ful, capable postal workers, than which no 
finer can be found in the entire land. 

The architects, engineers, and builders 
have done their job with great skill, capacity, 
and effect. 

These facilities are admirably located, are 
charming and well constructed, are practical 
and functional, and are set up in every way 
most efficiently to serve the people and the 
town of Maynard. 

High ranking members of our great Post 
Office Department are here today and I am 
happy indeed to congratulate them, and all 
others who have had any part in making 
these striking new facilities a reality. 

I realize that today one of Frank Sheri- 
dan's fondest dreams has come to pass, be- 
cause he persisted in reaching this objec- 
tive when only a few of us irresponsible en- 
thuslasts were beating the bushes for this 
new post office, 

Fortunately, in the end, by our joint ef- 
forts, we were able to impress the Post 
Office Department with the need and desir- 
ability for it, and the project was finally 
approved. So, my friends, here we are 
to hail the event and to express our grati- 
tude and appreciation to all those who 
helped us so generously. Surely we are mak- 
ing history here on this spot. 

There is one more duty that we must per- 
form today and that is to render our hum- 
ble thanks to the good Lord for haying 
guided and sustained our loyal people and 
our great Nation in the ways of order, secu- 
rity, freedom and personal liberty. 

The clamors and threats of communism 
and materialistic philosophies may be heard 
through the world, and at times, they may 
even be heard not far from our friendly 
shores and reverberating through our smil- 
ing skies. 

But we can be secure and confident with 
one thought: that if we follow the example 
of the gallant patriotic men and women who 
preceded us and stand with the same stead- 
fastness, the same high purpose and the 
same firm determination which they always 
showed, against the disturbances, unscttle- 
ments and dangers that press upon us from 
time to time, that we will find the ready 
and successful answer to the problems of 
present and future, grave though they may 
be; that by the common efforts and the 
great strength that only free men and women 
devoted to lofty, spiritual ideals may know, 
we are destined to preserve and enrich the 
freedoms we cherish and aid the whole world 
in finding the blessings of universal peace. 

May this beautiful, new, post office facility 
stand here for many years to come to serve 
the people of Maynard and as eloquent testi- 
mony to our great, undying faith in our 
beloved country. 


March 13 
Public Housing Breeds Crime 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. ALGER, Mr. Speaker, the pub- 
lic housing advocates have been telling 
us for years that the answer to all the 
social problems of individuals and the 
way to eliminate crime is to foster more 
public housing at the taxpayers’ expense. 
Unfortunately, the facts do not bear out 
this argument. The crime records in 
New York City prove that there is a 
greater incidence of major crime in pub- 
lic housing developments than in the 
city as a whole, including the slum areas. 

The solution to the problem of crime 
does not lie in giving people something 
they have not earned and cannot ap- 
preciate. I believe that every citizen 
of this great Nation is entitled to the 
best food, clothing, and housing which 
he can earn for himself. I do not think 
it is a proper function of government 
to feed, clothe, and house the people. 
In adopting the principle that this is 
a proper function of government we 
have robbed too many of our people of 
decency and self-respect with the re- 
sult that instead of improving the lives 
of our people we have seen an increase 
in immorality and crime, a breakdown 
of family life, and the setting in of a 
moral decay in our society which may 
well spell the end of free America. 


The following article from Human 
Events sets forth some of the facts re- 
garding crime in public housing devel- 
opments in New York City. I recom- 
mend it for your serious consideration. 

Crime IN New Tonks Pom Housing 

(By Stephen H. Marcus) 

Thirty years ago, the liberals assigned to 
public housing the top priority position on 
their “most urgent” list and subjected the 
American public to an interminable propa- 
ganda campaign in its favor. 

First—the New Dealers contended—siums 
were caused by certain glaring inefficiencies 
in the free enterprise system. Capitalism 
could not provide the laboring masses with 
housing dòf a decent standard and at a price 
comfortably within their means, Next, once 
the slum dweller was removed from the dis- 
mal squalor of ghetto life, and nestled in 
public housing, he would evince a natural 
positive response to his new environment. 

With his family and himself shielded by 
the sturdy walls of public housing from the 
morals-decaying influences of the slums they 
could now lead richer, more productive 
lives—or so the New Dealers claimed. 

Countless times the public was told, as the 
liberal New Republic editorially insisted in 
1931, that “the * * * problem is to get rid 
of the dreary expanse of substandard hous- 
ing * * * and to build new communities, 
so financed that even the lowest income 
groups will be able to afford them, * * * 
The objective cannot be achieved by build- 
ing only four walls and a roof; it is a matter 
of obtaining at the same time fresh alr, 
sunlight, playgrounds, and gardens. * * +” 

There is public housing, the New Republic 
curtly promised, or a revolution. 
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The tenets of the public housing gospel 
received judicial support. Said a New York 
court decision in the mid-thirties: The 
public evils, social and economic, of such 
slum conditions are unquestioned and un- 
questionable. Slum areas are the breeding 
places of disease which take toll not only 
from denizens, but by spread, from the in- 
habitants of the entire city and State. Ju- 
venile delinquency, crime, and immorality 
are there born, find protection and flourish.” 

Submitting to the voluminous liberal prop- 
aganda of the day, New York City, in 1935, 
embarked on the Nation's first public hous- 
ing program. 

The lush promises of the liberals clamor- 
ing for public housing during the New Deal 
have not, however, materlalized—even after 
27 years of public housing experiments in 
New York City. As a crime preventive, so- 
cialistic housing has shown itself to be an 
unmitigated failure. Rather than reduc- 
ing crime, public housing has become its 
monumental festering place. 

Today, public housing is the anticipated, 
and almost daily, stage for murders, rapes, 
muggings, and thievery. Indeed, in the 
houses the number of “crimes against per- 
sons,” for instance, soars away above the 
city’s crime rate. Homicide in the housing 
projects occurs 50 percent more frequently 
per 100,000 residents than in the city as 
a whole. It is evident that the public hous- 
ing crime rate also boosts the city’s figures, 
so that crime frequency in the city, exclud- 
ing the housing projects, would be lower 
than statistics reveal and thus the housing 
crime rate would be relatively higher. 

That public housing is a hopeless disap- 
pointment as a crime deterrent cannot be 
denied. Yet New Yorkers are so deeply im- 
bued with liberal dogma that possible ob- 
jectors to housing proposals are exhaust- 
ingly reluctant to offer their opinions for 
fear of public censure. 

A few months ago the New York Journal- 
American published an exposure of the ubi- 
guitous crime and delinquency in the 
city’s public housing projects. The paper's 
crusade included an exposé of housing con- 
ditions—in itself a worthwhile endeavor— 
but falled to remind its audience of the as- 
surances fed them by starry-eyed reformers 
during the New Deal, and instead confined 
itself to making a lame plea for added police 
protection in the houses. 

Between July 15 and August 14 of last 
year, disclosed the Journal-American, 131 
assaults were made upon tenants and pass- 
ers- by in the projects. One housing proj- 
ect, the paper said, reported 12 rapes in the 
first half of 1962. Murders occur in the 
projects on the average of two a month, 
and the average for all arrests is more than 
200 a month. Residents of the General 
Grant Houses, the Journal divulged, were 
Tegistering 10 complaints a day. 

Interestingly enough, the paper explained 
that the available figures, gruesome as they 
are, are actually grossly understated because 
victims living in the houses are silenced by 
fear of reprisals; most crimes go unreported. 
After the recent rape and slaying of a young 
girl in the city’s Manhattanville project, for 
example, the police announced that 30 rapes 
had gone unreported by the projects fright- 
ened tenants. 

Another reason for inadvertent distortion is 
the lack of a sizable housing police force. 
In 1960, for instance, 29 arrests were made 
at the Baruch Houses, also in Manhattan. 
Yet the next year this figure skyrocketed 
nearly 500 percent to 139 arrests because of 
the Increase of police officers guarding the 
Project in mid-1961, 

The Journal-American blamed the housing 
&uthority—the city agency which administers 
to the needs of the houses—for concealing 
the true crime figures and continually sup- 
Pressing adverse publicity. An anonymous 
housing authority police officer, one of the 
men employed to guard the public housing 
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developments, complained to the Journal: 
“The authority is doing everything possible 
to minimize the real situation. Its basic 
policy is to ignore or cover up the crime as 
bad publicity. 

“When we make an arrest we get bawled 
out for hurting the project. We are discour- 
aged from even reporting anything but the 
most serious complaints, We are forbidden 
to make any investigation. 

“The morale of the housing police is in a 
terrible condition. The only time a man gets 
congratulated is when he stops vandalism. 
Otherwise, we're supposed to sweep every- 
thing under the rug.” 

After commendable reporting of housing 
conditions, the Journal-American finally as- 
serted that the supposedly inadequate size 
of the housing authority police force was the 
root cause of the appalling crime rate of the 
projects. The paper argued that the entire 
housing authority police force consists of 
605 men or 134 police officers for every 100,000 
project tenants. Considering that each man 
works only an 8-hour day, there are only 200 
policemen or 1 for every 2,500 persons living 
in public housing. 

But the facts show that the New York 
City Police force totals barely 23,000 men, 
who must guard the lives and property of 
close to 9 million—including those who live 
in public housing projects. The special 
police assigned to the projects are addition- 
ally employed because of the extra danger 
there. There are, therefore, 133 policemen 
for every 100,000 New Yorkers. $ 

In short, proportionately a slightly larger 
force guards the public housing develop- 
ments than the city as a whole, but the 
projects register a 50 percent greater homi- 
cide rate. 

The series aroused so much public feeling 
that New York Mayor Robert F. Wagner, Jr.— 
ironically, the son of one of the earliest and 
most vocal proponents of public housing— 
ordered an additional 100 men to fill the 
ranks of the housing authority police force 
at a yearly cost of $530,000. And finally 
after the recent brutal rape and murder of 
a 12-year-old girl in her parents“ project 
apartment in West Harlem in Manhattan, 
the mayor authorized an added 200 men— 
hired from a private protective agency—to 
serve as an auxiliary housing police force. 

What New York's politician mayor and the 
Journal-American conveniently failed to 
tell the public were some distasteful but 
salient facts about life in the city’s housing 
projects—facts demonstrating conclusively 
that public housing is nothing but an abject 
failure. 

Not once, for instance, did the Journal 
ever identify precisely those persons arrested 
for perpetrating crime in the projects. Their 
identities were left unrevealed in the hope 
that the public’ would assign the crimes to 
transient vagrants and hoodlums. But ac- 
cording to a confidential report issued by 
Irving Wise, the director of management of 
the houses, most of the persons apprehended 
for criminal behavior on project grounds 
are project tenants. These are the same 
people awarded the lavish privilege of resid- 
ing in a $15,000 apartment with extras: tree- 
lined malls and playgrounds, all provided 
by taxpayers’ money. 

The report states that project residents are 
responsible for all murders, more than 80 
percent of all sex offenses and 70 percent of 
all thefts. 

Project corridors and elevators reek with 
urine deposited by tenants, 

Despite all these facts, public housing has 
a seemingly long and untroubled future in 
New York. One hundred and five projects 
stand today, built at a cost of $1.5 billion. 
Now in planning or construction are 60 
more, raising New Yorkers’ investment in 
public housing by another one-half billion. 

Two billion dollars of their money has 
been taken. They have been taken. 
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Federal Aid Will Not Keep Teachers 
From Quitting r 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
can education faces problems, but is edu- 
cation doing everything it can to correct 
its problems? A teacher’s life is often 
made unattractive and miserable by 
thoughtless and petty citizens. 

Many teachers of the highest caliber 
will be needed in the years ahead. But 


for 125,000 teachers, or 1 in every 12, 


this year will be their last, according 
to an article in Life, “How We Drive 
Teachers To Quit.” 

Federal aid to education will not pro- 
vide a cure from selfish or doting par- 
ents, from those who hold teaching and 
learning in low regard, and from an in- 
competent educational bureaucracy. 

Federal aid dollars would likely spawn 
more of the bureaucracy of mediocrity 
in education, and cause more local ne- 
glect of schools where local constructive 
contribution is needed. 

“They cannot take the system and you 
cannot blame them” states this excellent 
article, excerpts from which are given 
here: 

How We Drive TEACHERS To Quit 
(By Richard Meryman) 

For approximately 125,000 teachers, 1 in 
every 12 now working in our public schools, 
this will be their last year in the profession. 
Probably a third of them will be the best 
teachers, the best minds, the ones best able 
to ignite and fan the enthusiasm of their 
students, 

Many will be retiring or leaving for mar- 
riage and a family. But too many will quit 
permanently because they are fed up. Their 
ambition and self-respect will take them 
into business or other professions. They will, 
of course, leave behind a hard core of excel- 
lent, dedicated teachers who remain the 
heart of U.S. education. But they also leave 
behind an increasing proportion of tired 
timeservers. 

To replace the 125,000 who left last year, 
only 106,000 college graduates entered the 
teaching profession. This year 30,000 addi- 
tional teachers were needed to relieve teach- 
ing loads in overcrowded classrooms, 

While the well-publicized low pay in public 
schools helps drive out top teachers, there is 
another less known but deeply important 
factor. Teachers leave the profession be- 
cause their satisfaction and enthusiasm have 
been finally suffocated by what can be called 
the system. 

Interviews with ex-teachers across the 
country, who freely discussed why they quit, 
brought a startling chorus of blame ad- 
dressed to the system. By the teachers’ 
definition, the system consists of: (1) know- 
nothing school boards; (2) insecure, inade- 
quate principals; (3) doting parents; (4) 
rebellious or apathetic children, and (5) 
poorly trained teachers drawn from the bot- 
tom of the college-educated group. The sys- 
tem produces not explosive, dramatic inci- 
dents but a succession of frustrations, of 
petty worries, an accumulation of angers 
that go far beyond normal griping. The 
idealistic young teacher who hopes to be 
stimulated by his working environment finds 
instead that his intelligence is repeatedly 
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insulted. The repetition of incidents similar 
to the following is the cause of the querulous 
attitude of many teachers and ex-teachers: 

An assistant principal in Cleveland, Ohio 
said to an elementary teacher who was plan- 
ning to introduce a little French, “They 
don't need a language. Everyone speaks 
English all over the world. I just spent 2 
weeks in Haiti without any French.” 

“The kind of people you most want to hang 
on to are often the ones you loss," says 
Sterling McMurrin, the US. Commissioner 
of Education who recently resigned to return 
to his position on the University of Utah 
faculty. Many first-rate individuals go into 
teaching, but they aren't treated as people 
with enormous talent, great skill, training 
and education.” 

Virtually all teachers basically enjoy teach- 
ing and want to excel at their jobs. Many 
who teach the Nation's thousands of well- 
run, well-staffed schools really do enjoy it 
(and excel at it) for years. But the simple 
truth is that the profession's appeal does not 
endure long enough for enough teachers. 

The average continuous teaching career in 
US. public schools lasts only 5 years. A 
survey of a class from the University of Illi- 
nois College of Education showed that 30 
percent quit after teaching 2 years, and that 
40 percent did not go into teaching at all, 
despite their certification. In Utah 2 years 
ago, 1,044 (12 percent of the total) teachers 
left their jobs. A survey to determine who 
quit and why showed that one-third of these 
teachers were rated very good“ and 14 per- 
cent excellent, The reasons most frequently 
cited for leaving by excellent teachers were 
working conditions. 

Teachers who are openly critical of the 
system maintain that the local school board 
does best by its teachers when it has the 
least to do with them. However, instead 
of sticking to broad policy and pushing for 
better education, school boards too often 
yield to temptation and constantly look over 
the shoulders of the professional educators. 

The problem, many teachers feel, fre- 
quently stems from the type of individual 
who seeks a position on the school board. 
Most school board members are elected—and 
campaigns cost money. The financial sup- 
port sometimes comes from a special inter- 
est group; when the position's prestige can 
be a valuable asset, the candidate himself 
may foot the bill. The board often ends up 
with a strong and determined representation 
of successful businessmen— the butcher, 
baker, and candlestick maker,” as an ex- 
teacher described them. 

They regard as troublemakers educators 
and laymen who are movers and shakers, 
who fight a running battle for higher stand- 
ards in the schools and the money to pay 
for them. 

Such school boards tend to hire the second 
element in the system: principals and their 
assistants whom teachers find more con- 
cerned with pleasing the school boards and 
individual parents than with helping and 
supporting their staffs, 

No one has more contro! over the school 
climate than the principal. Yet the princi- 
pal who lowers teacher morale by relying on 
petty discipline is not uncommon in the 
land. 


A Long Island, N.Y., principal frequently 
got on the public address system, piped into 
every classroom where the children could 
hear it, and ranted at his teachers for not 
obeying his rules. A group of teachers there 
bitterly called themselves “The Incapable 
Fools Club.” 

In a Los Angeles elementary school a super- 
wisor from the department of education 
appeared with a little black book, measured 
the placing of the bulletin board and 
announced to the incensed teacher that it 
was 2 inches too high off the floor. 

Through lack of imagination or simply 
lack of administrative help—the principal 
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passes on to the teacher a series of petty 
chores that cut deeply into classtime. 
Teachers find themselves serving as penny- 
ante bankers who collect milk money, cracker 
money, cafeteria money, savings bank money, 
contributions to various charities, student 
organization dues. They are asked to sell 
tickets for athletic events, yearbooks, school 
emblems, class pins, even accident insurance. 
Then of course there are the teachers’ trad- 
itional “extra” duties: supervising after- 
school activities of the pupils, attending 
faculty meetings and PTA meetings. In 
all, according to a research report from the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, nearly one-fifth of a .teacher’s 
day—and his energy and ingenuity—is spent 
at jobs which could be performed by non- 
professionals or by automated devices. 

But the most demeaning duty which ad- 
ministrators ask of teachers is the role of 
policeman. A young lady who quit a New 
York City high school to become a maga- 
zine reporter gave this description of the 
humiliation involved; “Things begin to wear 
on you, and you take a hard look at where 
you are and then have to decide whether 
you want to go through the varlous garbage 
disposal assignments for 30 years to make a 
career out of teaching. Garbage disposal 
assignments are the hall jobs and cafeteria 
jobs and watchdog jobs n teacher has to 
take. 

“Hall patrol duties are usually bad because 
you have to keep outsiders out of the school 
and the kids inside. Neither is easy. And 
you get involved in going into-student rest- 
rooms and throwing out the smokers. None 
of this has much to do with teaching, nor 
does it leave you the kind of dignity or 
capacity for friendship with the kids a 
teacher needs.” 

Some principals measure classroom suc- 
cess in ways that encourage overextended 
teachers to shortchange their pupils. The 
quiet classroom—a principal's delight—can 
mean that children are doing undemanding 
makework at their desks, or it may mean 
they are ritualistically covering prescribed 
ground for a weekly test. “Low test grades 
reflect on the teachers, not the class,” said 
a current Los Angeles teacher, “The (sys- 
tem's) big emphasis, therefore, is on the 
tests, not on what the teacher could explore 
beyond the textbooks. Many times the kids 
ask, ‘Are we responsible for this on the test?’ 
I see red every time that happens.” 

An English teacher in San Francisco who 
quit to go into textbook publishing said, 
“The ones who just sit in the jobs rise to 
positions of eminence. But those teachers 
most dedicated to the students, the ones 
with lofty ideals, often wind up in hot 
water. They're accused of giving too much 
homework, expecting too much of their 
students.” * 

Parents who add to the teacher's burden 
by meddling, complaining and making spe- 
cial requests are a powerful part of the sys- 
tem. Much of the parental interference in 
the classroom is done with the best inten- 
tions but it nevertheless reduces the tench- 
er's chances of personal fulfillment—and 
sometimes upsets the course of education. 

In one Texas school which pursued a pro- 
gram of “homogeneous grouping,” children 
of roughly equal performance were put to- 
gether in the same class. Though the prac- 
tice is frequently controversial, the teachers 
there found that it improved their effective- 
ness. A minority of the parents, includ- 
ing several with influence whose children 
were assigned to slow classes, raised a furor. 
This year the system was abandoned. 
“You can't blame a guy for not chopping his 
own head off,” said the principal in defense 
of his surrender, Besides, any program the 
parents are not really for Just Isn't going 
to work. You'd surprised. When the par- 
ents are dissatisfied, the dissatisfaction goes 
into the children, who hear the gripes of the 
parents at home.” 
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Teachers get nasty notes asking that their 
child's grades be reconsidered. Some par- 
ents even appeal to the board of education, 
claiming that the grades reflect the teach- 
ing, not the child. z 

“Schools are an emotional outlet for 
parents’ anxietics, a natural scapegoat,” said 
a Los Angeles assistant principal. “Parents 
are supposed to be interested, so everybody 
thinks he has a legitimate right to criticize. 

“The unhappy parents keep at you, nee- 
dling day after day. The administrators have 
to cater to the public. Their very security 
depends on a happy community. As a re- 
sult, schools are being ruined because they're 
run 80 percent by public relations.” 

Almost all teachers work under the shadow 
of censorship. A teacher in Arizona who 
later quit to join a college faculty, explained 
to her class that Communists, however mis- 
guided, act from the premise that what they 
do is right, not evil. One of her pupils 
went home and gave a garbled report of her 
statement. The boy's uncle, who was presi- 
dent of the board of education, heard about 
it. 

“It was discussed at the board meeting,” 
the teacher said. “The interpretation was 
that I was teaching my pupils that com- 
munism is good—me a Roman Catholic edu- 
cated by Jesuits and a registered Republi- 
can. My case was scheduled to come up 
formally before the board of education. 
While all this was happening, nobody spoke 
tome. An old friend finally stepped in and 
settled the situation, but it could have been 
messy. There was no respect for my integ- 
rity. I was sucecssfully challenged in my 
own classroom by a child who misquoted 
me.“ 

Today the community provides the teacher 
with very little prestige and sometimes actu- 
ally goes out of its way to make him feel hap- 
less. Townspeople telephoned one Connec- 
ticut man—who finally quit teaching—and 
offered him baby sitting jobs. “When T re- 
fused,” he said, “and maybe my voice showed 
something, some of the callers actually told 
me, ‘Oh, I thought all teachers did it.“ 

In one Detroit school humiliated teachers 
reported they must go down to the basement 
bollerroom to smoke. They are not per- 
mitted to smoke within sight of the pupils, 
and the boilerroom is the only place avall- 
able to them. 

In most U.S. communities today the most 
popular measure of prestige is income. Only 
2 percent of all teachers make $7,000 and 
over, and the average Income which commu- 
nities pay beginning teachers is $4,100. 

A Harvard University report described one 
inevitable result of the relatively poor pay 
levels in the teaching profession with these 
words: “they (teachers) live on the fringes 
of the middle class. But they cannot afford 
to indulge in the tastes of their peers, * * * 
They—and their wives and children—make 
admirable sacrifices. But in doing so, they 
confirm society’s impression of a lowly group, 
not quite first class and deserving of no bet- 
ter than the hand-me-downs of our civili- 
zation.” 

However, despite the widesprend lack of 
palpable prestige and their feelings of ha- 
raesment by school boards, by administrators, 
and by parents, teachers still reach for the 
unique professional satisfaction that comes 
behind the closed classroom door. There, 
with whatever talent and energy they pos- 
sess, they harvest the real rewarda of teach- 
ing. 

A former high school teacher, who moved 
up to a college where she could teach “with- 
out restraints on myself as a human being,” 
said: “The most joyous moment is when 
sparks start flying and something comes 
clear, a meaning the students hadn't thought 
of in terms of their own lives. This is the 
most exciting thing that can happen in edu- 
cation—to have a child ask a probing or new 
question about tough material or surprise 
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you with a thoughtful answer, You hear 
from them years later and learn they have 
continued their interest, and then you know 
you led them into something they had to 
have to live.” 

But the pupils, who supply the teacher 
with his greatest rewards, are also the fourth 
factor in the system—one that is inevitably 
linked to the factor of parents, Many class- 
rooms are being turned into virtual out- 
patient clinics, where all adolescent prob- 
lems are supposed to be handled. 

A Chicago suburban elementary school- 
teacher said of her charges: They're just 
like babies. The parents indulge them, let 
them talk back, then come to school and 
Say, We can't handle them.’ But the par- 
ents expect us to.” 

Many children return home after school 
to an empty house. The mother is gone— 
holding a job to help boost family income. 
A high school teacher in Chicago reported 
that some boys in his classes work as much 
as 6 hours a day after school, often to earn 
the down payment and installment money 
for an automobile of their own. Sometimes, 
when they cannot keep up on the payments, 
they drop out of school to take a full-time 
job rather than lose their investment. So 
the teacher is frequently confronted by chil- 
dren who largely look after themselves. 

“Such a child,” said this teacher, may be 
malnourished, tired emotionally upset from 
lack of care—and has small patience for any 
Sustained mental or physical activity—or for 
even staying in one place.” 

While established teachers are frequently 
rewarded with advanced classes, new po- 
tentially top teachers, fresh from college 
theory courses are often thrust in front of 
dull, bored, even belligerent students. 

One young woman, bitter and disillusioned, 
quit teaching after 1 year in a Long Island, 
N.Y., school, She had five classes of students 
with median I1.Q.’s in the eighties. “Some 
boys would come into the room yelling,” she 
said, “and then the other kids would yell and 
get up out of the seats and form into groups, 
I went home sick every night for months. I 
lost all sympathy for those kids and I really 
didn’t care a thing about them. I wanted 
them quiet and I got them quiet.” 

Under such circumstances it is easy for the 
emphasis on discipline to overwhelm that on 
instruction. “You're not supposed to teach 
kids to think, but to be robots,” said an- 
Other ex-teacher. “Teachers become obsessed 
with details like keeping a line of children 
Straight at all costs. No talking. No run- 
ning. Nothing positive, all negative. At 
their desks the children at my school were 
Supposed to sit with their hands folded and 
their eyes trained on you. 

“The answer? Get teachers who are flexi- 
ble. But where are they, and why would 
they want to enter such a life?“ 

Finally, the system itself circles viciously 
and tends to lower the overall quality of 
instruction as the best teachers leave. 
Faced with the mediocrity of their col- 
leagues, the more scholarly, idealistic teach- 
ers feel unhappily isolated. 

Dr. Salomon Rettig, a psychologist who 
conducted a series of interviews with teach- 
ers in Ohio, said, “I was very glad to get 
away.“ The teachers, he found, were choked, 
had no freedom of expression. They were 
hot being stimulated nor were they stimu- 
lating others. “They are a highly selected 
kind of person,” Dr. Rettig said, “compared 
to other professional people: a highly intel- 
ligent person on one hand, and on the other 
hand one who doesn’t mind being told by 
Tules, parents, supervisors what he or she 
can and can't do. 

“And the teacher thinks he is disliked, that 
nobody cares about him really. You would 
expect their sense of restriction to be trans- 
mitted to the children. I'll bet 100 to 1 
there is no genuine freedom of expression in 
their classrooms.” 

At the University of Chicago three sociolo- 
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gists tested a group of women teachers with 
an average of 10 years’ experience. The 
group showed no drives at all to accomplish 
demanding tasks, to do things better than 
other people, to analyze themselves and 
others, or to show sympathy toward any per- 
son in trouble. 

These sociologists arrived at two conclu- 
sions in explaining why the traditional pub- 
lic image of the old-maidish male or female 
schoolteacher often fits. First, individuals 
are gradually pressed into the typical teacher 
mold by the sheer weight of the system. 
But secondly, and crucially important, col- 
leges of education throughout the United 
States attract a kind of person psychologi- 
cally precast to fit the mold—undemanding 
and noncompetitive. Unfortunately, colleges 
of education tend to become havens for stu- 
dents who are well down in the academic 
barrel. 

Also the education of elementary school- 
teachers can be so humiliating, especially for 
a man, that the highly intelligent, strongly 
motivated candidate may not submit. An 
ex-elementary teacher in Los Angeles, who 
finally broke away from the classroom to be- 
come a lawyer, was trained on the theory 
that to learn to teach little children one 
must do as little children do. He and his 
classmates in one education course played 
children’s games and did second-grade 
dances singing, “Little Dutch Nina Goes 
Dancing Away.” 

Low-level students who attend low-stand- 
ard colleges usually end up as inferior teach- 
ers. By way of illustration, take the subject 
of English. A recent study showed that half 
the individuals teaching high school and 
junior high English in the United States 
today did not major in English at college. 

In one Northern State, less than half of 
the 315 teachers who gave courses in world 
history had studied modern European his- 
tory, and less than 10 percent of them had 
studied Far Eastern history. (Twenty per- 
cent of the social science teachers majored in 
physical education.) 

There are, of course, teachers who over- 
come the handicaps of inadequate training 
and develop into first-rate educators. 

One such teacher was recalled by a former 
pupil: “I remember,” he said, “I once handed 
her a poem I had written and she said, 
‘This is beautiful.’ It was and 
smudged and misspelled, too, but to her it 
was beautiful. I melted. She invited me 
and two other boys in class to her room to 
read T. S. Eliot to us. 

“I went back to see her a few years ago, 
to see what her magic was, and there was no 
magic. She seemed pedestrian and dull, or 
maybe just old. But she had been magic 
to us. And on her shelves she has volumes 
written by her old students.” 

What can be done to beat the system and 
keep good teachers at their jobs? “All of us 
have to get together to find the way,” said 
a Californian. “We have to risk self-exam- 
ination, risk close scrutiny, risk reprisals 
against those doing their best to correct the 
mess. Maybe if we get stronger people, they 
may be able to defend themselves, be able 
to speak out, become part of the system 
and change it.“ 


Why Johnny Can’t Get a Job 
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Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker we are 
all aware of the unemployment problems 
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of our Nation. We are told on good au- 
thority that as of this date there are a 
million youth out of school and out of 
work. The January 1963 issue of the 
Reader's Digest carries an interesting 
story on the subject “Why Johnny Can't 
Get a Job.” The article was written by 
Lester Velie. 

The article points up the great need 
for expanding vocational and technical 
education programs in the public 
schools of our Nation. In 1958 I intro- 
duced as a part of the National Defense 
Education Act a measure to greatly 
strengthen vocational and technical edu- 
cation in our Nation. This program has 
been of great value to the people and to 
our Nation. I think we would all agree 
that the program authorized under title 
VII of the National Defense Education 
Act was too small to meet our Nation's 
needs. 

Though I am in general agreement 
with the statements contained in the 
Reader’s Digest article, it does make 
statements regarding existing laws with 
which I do not agree. It mentions one 
of the present acts which was enacted 
45 years ago and states that it is “geared 
to the needs of Woodrow Wilson’s day.” 
In talking to my many vocational friends 
I am told that there is nothing wrong 
with this law except that it does not pro- 
vide enough money to do the job that 
must be done. We are not teaching too 
much about home economics in our 
schools nor about agriculture. In fact 
the program is inadequate. What we 
need is to greatly expand all programs in 
keeping with employment needs of 
today. 

The Panel of Consultants on Voca- 
tional Education appointed at the re- 
quest of President Kennedy in its report 
that has just been released clearly shows 
that there is nothing wrong with our 
present program of vocational educa-. 
tion but that it greatly needs expansion. 

The Reader's Digest article follows: 

WHY JOHNNY CAN'T GET A JOB 

(Enrror’s Nore.—One out of every five boys 
between the ages of 16 and 19 who looks for 
work fails to find it. Yet thousands of high- 
ly paid jobs are going begging. There is an 
answer to the problem.) 

(By Lester Velie) 

As a world capital, New York City needs 
an army of butchers and bakers and cheese- 
blintze makers to keep its hotels, restau- 
rants and ocean liners going. And so, when 
the agitated ship-line man broached the 
case of the vanishing garde-manger, I reached 
for my notebook. 

“He's the cook who prepares hors 
d'oeuvres and buffet tables. We pay him 
$10,000 a year—plus all he can eat. But try 
and hire one. And try and hire a $7,500-a- 
year saucier, or any other skilled kitchen 
or dining room help.” 

Curious as to what other high-priced jobs 
might be going begging in New York City, 
I checked further. A meat wholesaler pro- 
duced a payroll swollen with overtime due 
to labor scarcity. One of his butchers was 
earning $11,000 a year, others $10,000. One 
21-year-old youth, just 3 years out of high 
school, was already earning $8,400 yearly. 

Nor is the dearth of skilled men limited 
to the food trades. Furniture manufac- 
turers, short of cabinet makers, are import- 
ing them from Europe. New York State Em- 
ployment Service executives report that jobs 
go unfilled in 61 skilled trades—from glass 
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blowers to printers, from cheesemakers and 
boilermakers to TV repairmen. 

In Chicago, an auto-mechanics union of- 
ficial said to me, “An auto body man can 
earn up to $10,000 a year—but my local can't 
supply the need.“ Detroit badly needs tail- 
ors and machinists. Philadelphia needs 
sheet-metal workers, electricians and sewing- 
machine operators. Many cities lack shoe 
repairmen, sales clerks, typists, turret lathe 
operators—not to mention such specialists as 
dietitians, pharmacists, medical-laboratory 
technicians. 

Here is a curious national problem. So 
acute are shortages of skilled workers today 
that businesses are threatened. (For lack 
of that gardemanger and other kitchen 
mechanics, U.S. ocean-passenger business 
may well be lost to foreign lines.) At the 
same time, wunemployment—particularly 
among the young—keeps rising implacably. 

Why? Consider some of the new forces 
at work. 

Last year, approximately a million teen- 
agers ended their schooling and looked for 
work. Not long ago, these youths could be 
absorbed In industry or on the farm, But 
galloping automation has wiped out 2 mil- 
Non blue-collar jobs in the last 5 years, (In 
farming alone, 800,000 jobs have vanished 
since 1957.) ‘True, automation has created 
3,500,000 new jobs in service industries— 
in stores, garages, banks, real-estate offices. 
But these jobs require training. And so many 
of our young people lack the needed train- 
ing that 1 boy out of every 5 between 16 and 
19 falls to land a job. Automation, then, 
like a huge searchlight, makes painfully visi- 
ble a giant flaw in our educational system: 
our schools are flunking the job of preparing 
our young for the workaday world. 

The reporter who looks for the reason 
promptly bumps into an Alice-in-Wonder- 
land situation. 

Only 5 of every 100 children who start 
school go on to win a college diploma. Yet 
virtually all teaching aims at the academic 
needs of this minority. The job needs of the 
majority who will drop out or won't go be- 
yond high school are largely neglected. Only 
4 percent of all public-school funds are spent 
on vocational training—less than 1 percent 
in some cities, such as Philadelphia and 
Kansas City, Mo. So gloomy are the find- 
ings of the President's Panel of Consultants 
on Vocational Education that its staff di- 
rector, Dr. Chester Swanson, describes the 
need for reform as the biggest problem fac- 
ing American education today.” 

Look at the way New York City meets its 
urgent need for butchers and bakers. “You 
must go see our Food Trades High School to 
believe it,” a meat wholesaler urged. 

I found this institution housed in a 90- 
year-old abandoned elementary school in 
mid-Manhattan. Inside, some 100 pupils 
were learning to bake bread and pastry, to 
slice up a side of beef and to cook a short- 
order meal. A bakery instructor described 
teaching conditions: We have some 40 boys 
to a baking class, but only four knives 
for shaping dough.” 

Were the knives expensive? 

“No, they cost only $5 apiece, but there 
isn't any money in the appropriation,” the 
teacher said. 

There were other problems in the ancient 
school, The ovens, long obsolete, had no 
precise temperature control. Students had 
to bake bread without the steam needed to 
keep it moist, since the school lacked steam 
boilers. So the future bakers would not 
know how to bake under industry conditions 
until they went into the trade. For lack of 
space, ovens were crowded in corners and 
against walls, where it was both inconyen- 
ient and dangerous to use them. The cafe- 
teria, where the boys learned food handling, 
had no steam tables. Since there was no 
space for academic classes, students trekked 
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daily to another building some 2 miles 
away. 

Naturally, the school had trouble attract- 
ing bright students—and about 40 percent 
of those who entered dropped out before 
graduation. Only 72 apprentice bakers, 
butchers and cooks were graduated last June. 

The Food Trades School is not an excep- 
tional case. Most of New York City's voca- 
tional schools are so dilapidated that it 
would take, I was told, 10 or 15 years of 
construction to replace them. Other big 
cities provide similar examples of vocational 
education's low estate. Of Chicago's eight 
vocational schools, only one was built for 
the purpose. The others are converted old 
elementary schools. The city's Commercial 
High School is jammed into a 96-year-old 
structure. In Kansas City, Mo., the lone, 
1890-vintage vocational school is located in 
the town's worst slum, and so repels students 
that enrollment has dropped 60 percent in 
recent years. 

Vocational education also has trouble at- 
tracting qualified teachers. For years, local 
teachers’ associations refused to accept vo- 
cational instructors as members, Teaching 
a boy to repair a car or to work with sheet 
metal did not fit the academic concept of 
the calling. 

And there is the pay. An cducator who has 
headed three school systems points out, “If 
you want to hire a bricklaying teacher, you 
have to compete with a contractor.” This 
educator has never been able to hire a brick- 
laying teacher. 

Chicago could use several hundred more 
vocational instructors, A full-time re- 
cruiter scours industry for them—but he 
might as well be recruiting for Casey 
Stengel’s Mets. 

Attracting capable and motivated students 
is just as difficult. Status-minded parents 
steer many students elsewhere. Too often 
the vocational school is regarded as a kind 
of educational purgatory where school- 
system failures and problem children are 
sent to do penance. 

Even when vocational-high school prin- 
cipals win the right to screen applicants for 
admission, the choice among candidates is 
sO narrow that performance is frequently 
unimpressive. At New York’s new Aviation 
High School, for example, 44 percent of the 
students leave before graduation, and of 
the remainder so few master the aviation 
mechanic's trade that only 1 of every 7 is rec- 
ommended for the Federal Civil Aeronautics 
Board licensing examination. 

It is time to ask ourselves: What is public 
education for? Dr. James Conant, the 
educator-statesman, urges this answer: The 
educational experience of youth must be 
tailored to fit his need for his life’s work. 
“There should be a smooth transition from 
full-time schooling to a full-time job, 
whether that transition be after grade 10, 
or after graduation from high school or 
college,“ says Dr. Conant. 

Significantly, those relatively few com- 
munities which have faced up to the edu- 
cational needs of the majority who will not 
go beyond high school have followed the 
line of Dr. Conant's answer. In Milwaukee, 
under a State law passed a half century ago, 
vocational education has been raised to first- 
class citizenship by being taken out of the 
hands of regular school] administrators and 
given to independent vocational-education 
boards with tax powers to raise their own 
funds. Milwaukee's independent board con- 
sists of two industrialists and two labor 
leaders. The city's school superintendent 
sits in as an ex-officio member, and has a 
vote. The results can be seen in Milwaukee's 
central vocational school—the biggest insti- 
tution of its kind in the country and a world 
showpiece as well. Last year, some 180 
teams of observers, 70 from abroad, came to 
study the school. 
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In contrast with Philadelphia, say, which 
spends but $280,000 on vocational training 
yearly, Milwaukee—with one third the popu- 
lation of Philadelphia—spends 17 times as 
much: $4,800,000. With this kind of finan- 
cial support, Milwaukee's Central Vocational 
School gave job last year to 18,060 
high-school students, apprentices and adults. 
A close working arrangement with industry 
keeps the school abreast of the city's job 
needs and of changes in technology. 

Thanks to the skilled workers supplied by 
its vocational system, Milwaukee has become 
the “Machine Shop of America.” And there 
is an additional dividend; when a non-aca- 
demic-minded student gets job training that 
he can relate to his earning needs later, he 
remains in school. In contrast with the 
country’s high-school dropout rate of 40 
percent, Milwaukee's dropout rate is only 
5.5 percent, the lowest of any big city. 

Allentown, Pa., another bellwether town 
in yocational education, goes a step further 
than Milwaukee. It tles schoolwork to on- 
the-job training in industry. 

To begin with, Allentown's school admin- 
istrators find out if a high-school student 
intends to go on to college. If not, a guid- 
ance counselor discusses a vocation with the 
boy and his parents. On choosing one of 
13 trades that range from cabinet-mak- 
ing and auto-engine work to TV repair and 
plumbing, the boy submits to aptitude tests. 
If the results are encouraging, he takes 2 
years of shopwork in his trade plus regular 
academic work. In his senior year, high- 
school counselors—cooperating closely with 
industry—place the boy in a part-time job 
in a garage or factory or with a building 
contractor. He then divides his time be- 
tween class and job: 3 weeks in one, 3 in 
the other. 

Allentown's work-study program solves 
key vocational-education problems. The 
student learns to work with modern tools 
and equipment that his school might not 
be able to afford. He learns how to get 
along with adults. He works for pay with 
& skilled supervisor. Most important, he has 
something to work for: the job that will 
await him on graduation. 

Allentown's work-study concept is gain- 
ing acceptance elsewhere, particularly in the 
South. But it will need help from educa- 
tors, industry and unions to take hold. For 
one thing, many school administrators frown 
on programs that take students outside the 
school. For another, most big corporate em- 
ployers arbitrarily bar jobs to those under 
21. In Allentown, school officials haye had 
to place their work-study students mostly 
with small manufacturers, with garages and 
with nonunion building contractors. (Most 
building-trade unions feel that work-study 
programs undermine their control and re- 
striction of apprentice training.) 

If our communities are to meet the job- 
training challenge, an overhaul of Federal 
Government practice is needed, too. The 
Federal Government is providing (in fiscal 
1963) $56,650,000 in allotments to States for 
use in public school vocational education. 
As a rule, the States more or less match the 
Federal contribution. Since the Federal law 
is 45 years old, the way the aid is apportioned 
is geared to the needs of Woodrow Wilson's 
day. 

Under the law, Federal money is doled 
out in seven categories in specified propor- 
tions. For example, more money ts spent 
to teach girls to cook and sew than to teach 
boys how to work in industry. Also, about 
one third of all available vocational edu- 
cation funds (Federal, State, and local) go 
to training farmers, although farmers now 
constitute but 6 percent of the labor force. 
Meanwhile, less than 5 percent goes to train- 
ing young people for sales work—where many 
job opportunities exist, 
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Significantly, those communities that lead 
the way in vocational education disregard 
the Federal pattern and rely on their own 
resources. The most important task the 
President's Panel on Vocational Education 
could achieve would be to convince Con- 
gress to cut the restrictive strings on its 
yoeational aid to States and let all com- 
munities spend the money as job needs 
dictate, 

Tho Presidential Panel could also urge 
Congress to broaden Federal assistance to 
the new area vocational-technical school 
which cuts across school-district boundaries 
and so permits funds to go further. Na- 
tional Defense Education funds for such 
schools have already spurred Georgia, for 
example, to build 6 new area vocational- 
technical schools and to schedule another 
20 for early construction. Connecticut has 
built 14 new area vocational-technical 
schools, and other States are making similar 
plans, 

The lopsided picture of jobs begging for 
men while men beg for jobs suggests that 
something must be done to bring the two 
together. That something must be a new 
kind of schooling for today’s needs. 


Prof. Samuel Williston, Teacher and 
Lawgiver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the en- 
tire legal and academic world was deeply 
saddened by recent news of the passing 
at the age of 101, of Prof. Emeritus Sam- 
uel Williston of Harvard University. 

Professor Williston was one of the 
greatest law teachers and writers of our 
time. The list of his authorship of legal 
books, tracts, and law review articles is 
truly prodigious and constitutes a strik- 
ing and enduring contribution in his spe- 
Cial field of contracts and sales that has 
never been equaled in history. 

I would venture to suggest that the 
law does not know such painstaking re- 
Search, brilliant scholarship, and pene- 
trating analysis such as typified his great 
work in several volumes on the subject of 
contracts. This work is probably the 
greatest of its kind that has ever been 
Written. 

Any effort I might make to describe 
and evaluate Professor Williston’s life 
Work and great contribution would be 
feeble indeed. Truly, he was a giant in 
his field, standing out as the unchal- 
lenged leader of the authorities on con- 
tracts and sales of his time. 

His influence in clarifying, shaping, 
Codifying, and simplifying the law in sev- 
eral vital fields was, in truth, a phenom- 
enal achievement that has left an 
indelible imprint upon legal and judicial 
institutions in this country and the 
World. 

Great, impressive, gifted, effective 
teacher that he was, as several genera- 
tions of Harvard Law School men will 
testify, his epochal work was by no 
Means confined to the classroom, the li- 
brary, or the law school lecture room. 
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Every law office, every judge’s chamber, 
State legislatures, and the Congress were 
invaluably aided by his authoritative 
writings on the law. 

His influence was felt particularly and 
in a monumental] way, so to speak, in the 
restatement of the law on contracts and 
sales and related subjects, and in State 
legislatures which he invaluably served 
in preparing original drafts on several 
uniform laws on sales, warehouse re- 
ceipts, liens, freight handlers and others. 
The range and variety of his scholarly 
works can be readily seen from the fol- 
lowing partial listing of his books: 

“Cases on Engineering Contracts”; selec- 
tion of cases from “Cases on the Law of Con- 
tracts,” edited by Samuel Williston, arranged 
by Bruce Wyman. Brown and Co., 1904. 

“Commercial and Banking Law,” prepared 
for the American Institute of Banking. 

“Commercial Law,” prepared for the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking. 

Draft of an act relating to the sale of 


goods. 

“The Law Governing Sales of Goods at 
Common Law and Under the Uniform Sales 
Act." 

“The Law of Contracts.” 

Lectures on business law and the negotia- 
ble instruments law. 

“Life and Law”; an autobiography. 

“Negotizble Instruments.” 

“Selected Cases and Statutes on the Law of 
Bankruptcy.” 

“A Selection of Cases on the Law of Con- 
tracts,” by Samuel Williston, prepared for 
use as a textbook in Harvard Law School. 

“A Selection of Cases on the Law of Con- 
tracts,” edited and annotated. 

“A Selection of Cases on the Law of Con- 
tracts,” revised and annotated. 

“A Selection of Cases on the Law of Sales,” 
by Samuel Williston and William E. Mc- 
Curdy. 

“A Selection of Cases on the Law of Sales 
of Personal Property.” 

“Some Modern Tendencies in the Law.” 

“A Treatise on the Law of Contracts.” 

“The Uniform Partnership Act,” with some 
remarks on other Uniform Commercial Laws. 

“The Law Governing Sales of Goods at 
Common Law and under the Uniform Sales 
Act.” 

“A Selection of Cases on the Law of Con- 
tracts.” 


Many of these words have gone into 
several revised editions. This brief 
listing by no means covers all of Pro- 
fessor Williston's writings. His law re- 
view articles alone would cover a period 
of some 60 years and many pages of 
bibliography. 

It would be impossible for anyone to 
measure precisely or adequately his 
memorable service to the great university 
where he taught for so many years, to 
his many students who were always the 
sincere, compelling object of his concern 
and most solicitous attention, the courts 
of justice, the great legal profession and 
innumerable public causes of magnitude 
and importance to which he gave so 
willingly and unselfishly of his superb 
talents and untiring efforts. 

We may well say of his passing that 
a giant oak has fallen in the forests of 
humanity and its reverberations are 
heard in many places in the world where 
the rule of law is treasured. 

Teacher, savant, author and public 
servant, Professor Williston’s example 
of dedicated devotion to his great tasks 
will long shine out in the world of pure 
scholarship, law, and jurisprudence, 
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beaming his learning, wisdom and high 
ideals for the enlightenment and ad- 
vancement of man across the dark 
barriers of skepticism and doubt. 

Of his personal qualities, his modesty, 
humility, generosity of impulse, and 
concern for his colleagues and friends, 
much could be said; for the greatness 
and fame of his achievements never 
swerved him from his personal loyalties 
or the many warm human attachments 
he enjoyed during his long, useful life. 
In the best sense, he was an illustrious 
American and a great human being. 

It may also be appropriately said that 
his loss is truly irreparable, not alone 
for the dear ones who survive him, but 
for his great university, for the world 
of juridicial letters, and for the many 
fine causes he so devotedly served. 

I tender my most heartfelt sympathy 
to his family, his close friends, his 
academic colleagues, and his school. 
The memory of Samuel Williston will 
long remain green with those who knew 
and esteemed him. 

Down the long, unbroken channels of 
law and jurisprudence, wherever free- 
men seek the light of justice for all, his 
honored name will be gratefully re- 
membered and imperishably enshrined. 

May he find rest and peace in his 
heavenly home. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents), Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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St. Patrick’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
there is some historical doubt about the 
place and date of St. Patrick’s birth. 
There is no doubt whatever about the 
charm and force of his saintly person- 
ality, tè magnificence of his lifetime 
achievement, or the enthusiasm with 
which his feast day is célebrated in Ire- 
land, and by those of Irish descent, as 
well as countless of others, everywhere 
in the world. 2 

People frequently announce, with an 
air of surprise, that St. Patrick was not 
an Irishman. Irish people know, and 
Catholics know, that St. Patrick was the 
Apostle of Ireland; and the apostle of a 
country, in common understanding, is 
someone who has come from outside into 
a country, bringing the faith, as St. 
Boniface to Germany, or St, Francis 
Xavier to the Indies. In many coun- 
tries, a native-born saint is adopted as 
Patron, and many other saints, else- 
where. Ireland, however, has so great 
a debt to St. Patrick, and so great a love 
for him, that his place as patron saint 
of Ireland is assured forever. 

Young Patrick, taken captive by pi- 
rates, and sold into slavery in pagan Ire- 
land, escaped and devoted the rest of his 
life to the task of redeeming his pagan 
masters from the slavery of heathen be- 
liefs and of sin. He received his semi- 
nary training in the schools of Tours 
and Lerins, in France, was commissioned 
by Pope Celestine I to undertake the 
conversion of Ireland, and consecrated 
bishop in 442. Even within his own life- 
time, he saw that pagan land on fire 
with the love of God, the love of Chris- 
tian learning, and a flaming missionary 
zeal. Out of St. Patrick’s example, his 
preaching, and the efforts of devoted 
students and holy bishops and priests un- 
der his direction, Ireland has acquired 
and maintained the character of a cen- 
ter of Christian intellectual development 
and Christian charity, and a prime sup- 
Plier of Catholic teachers, missionaries, 
and priests to the rest of the world. 

In accordance with Catholic custom, 
we celebrate on March 17 the occasion 
of St. Patrick’s death, just 1,470 years 
ago, in the year 493. This was the day 
on which, according to our belief, he 
entered into the joys of Heaven, richly 
merited by his joyful acceptance of God's 
will for him, his brave and vigorous work 
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for the cause of Christ, and his unfail- 
ing love for all of Christ's children. 

It is more than the grass under the 
rain that keeps Ireland green today in 
the hearts of those that love her—it is 
the memory, forever green, of that de- 
voted servant of God and lover of hu- 
manity, St. Patrick, the man of humility 
and force, of kindness and courage. 
Wherever you see, today, the glint of 
green of a shamrock, or of whatever 
plant or fabric may do temporary duty 
as a shamrock, you see a visible sign of 
the greenness of that memory—the glow 
of love for the great St. Patrick, and for 
the land he made a land of glory and 
beauty and holiness. 

The influence of Christian Ireland has 
been strong in America from early days. 
Long before the Revolution, in 1737, the 
Charitable Irish Society was organized 
and brought into being on St. Patrick’s 
Day, in Boston, to enable the Irish citi- 
zens of the town to aid “their poor and 
indigent countrymen.” We have rec- 
ords of the celebration of St. Patrick's 
Day by the Irish troops maintained in 
the American Colonies before the Revo- 
lution. And St. Patrick’s Day obtained 
a special local, as well as national, sig- 
nificance in 1776, when the British evac- 
uated Boston, and the American troops 
under George Washington marched in to 
take possession. Thus our local patriot- 
ism, as residents of Boston, our State 
loyalty, and our national patriotism, are 
united, in the celebration of Evacuation 
Day, with honor to St. Patrick, symbol 
of the Irish ancestry and Catholic faith 
in which so many of us take pride. 

In the early colonial days, we find in 
history men and women of Irish blood 
emigrating to the various Colonies of 
America as early as 1636. Through the 
decades and generations of colonial and 
constitutional government, sons and 
daughters of Ireland have come to 
America. Their descendants today in 


our country constitute countless of mil- 


lions of our citizens. 

I think it can be said that those of 
Irish blood, in peace or in war, have 
been contributors to our progress, and 
more, have always responded to the serv- 
ice of our country. 

As St. Patrick was the crusader for 
God and mankind in his day, so can we, 
during this trying period of the world's 
history, emulate the spirit of St. Patrick 
in our own lives. 

By doing this we will be able to make 
our greatest contribution to God, coun- 
try, and mankind. 

And it is well that we pause on St. 
Patrick’s Birthday to honor this saint of 
action, and in our own minds, reflect on 
the lessons we can learn from his spirit- 
ual and dynamic life—making us better 
persons—making us better Americans, 


Assaults Against the Free Enterprise 
System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, it 
was my honor and pleasure to address 
the National Security Commission of 
the American Legion this morning at the 
Statler Hotel. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have my remarks printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Srrren BY U.S. Senator Barry GOLDWATER, 
REPUBLICAN, OF ARIZONA, BEFORE THE Na- 
TIONAL SECURITY COMMISSION OF THE 
AMERICAN LEGION, MARCH 14, 1963, STATLER- 
HETON Hort. WasHincton, D.C. 
Washington in his Farewell Address warned 

that our form of government could be at- 

tacked and destroyed through means other 
than a direct assault. I believe his words 
of warning could be appropriately directed 
to many of the activities which we find our 
society engaged in today. I am thinking of 
things like the direct and indirect assaults 
being made against the free enterprise sys- 
tem, like the downgrading of our military 
system and its leaders, like the great un- 
realistic push for disarmament at any cost. 

Today I should like to direct my remarks 
to what is taking place in the field of mili- 
tary development and disarmament, This 
is an area of great concern and importance 
to the America people because it directly af- 
fects the present and continued security of 
our Nation in a time of mortal conflict with 
an enemy which has sworn to destroy us. 
It also is an area which is growing so com- 
plex so fast that it must be studied con- 
stantly by all Americans interested in the 
defense and extension of freedom through- 
out the world. 

And let me state at the very outset my 
fear that the course we are presently em- 
barked upon is in the direction of unilateral 
disarmament. 

On April 18, 1962, President Kennedy at 
a press conference sald “the United States 
has today tabled at Geneva an outline of 
every basic provision of a treaty of general 
and complete disarmament in a peaceful 
world.” This document should receive far 
more consideration and study than it has 
been given by the people of this country. 
Here is a sweeping, all-inclusive proposal for 
disarmament that had not been discussed 
with the interested Members of Congress, 
but which has the possibilities of reducing 
the US. ability to wage war at all levels to 
an impossibly weak position. At the time, 
no one took this document too seriously. 
and for a variety of reasons. To begin with, 
it was regarded more in the line of a prop- 
aganda gesture designed to show the world 
that we were more desirous of disarmament 
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and lasting peace than were the Russians. It 
also was felt to be a document that the So- 
viets would never agree to, and, therefore 
completely meaningless. Another factor was 
the assurance from administration spokes- 
men that any agreement reached at Geneva 
would have to be ratified by the U.S. Senate. 

It never occurred to any of us, I am afraid, 

that the mere offering of this proposal at 
Geneva, containing as it did specific steps 
looking to the eventual disbandment of na- 
tional armies and their replacement by a 
United Nations peace force, was in itself a 
moral commitment of a sort. And I don't 
believe anyone in his wildest dreams ever 
considered the possibility that the three- 
stage disarmment plan tabled at Geneva 
might provide the framework for unilateral 
moves by the United States to try and re- 
verse the trend toward greater weapons sys- 
tems. 
Now I won't burden you with the entire 
wording of this document here today. But 
I must mention what to me is the salient 
point in the first stage of the American dis- 
armament proposal, because it is in this area 
that we find the United States y 
hellbent on accomplishment without bene- 
fit of Russian reciprocity. The point I have 
reference to calls for a reduction in the in- 
ventory of vehicles capable of delivering nu- 
clear weapons. Either by accident or de- 
sign, we seem to be proceeding with this ob- 
jective through administrative orders from 
the Pentagon. Consider, for a minute, the 
decisions that have been announced since 
this program for disarmament was presented 
at Geneva. The RS-70 has been abandoned, 
Skybolt has been dropped, manned bombers 
are being phased out, Nike-Zeus is being de- 
layed, the Dyna-Soar program is being reex- 
amined for possible junking. 

I believe it is very important at this stage 
in our development if all of us would re- 
work our thinking on the subject of dis- 
armament. What does the word really mean? 
To most people, I suspect, it means the ac- 
tual doing away with arms, and to those of 
us who have lived through periods of actual 
disarmament the association is with the 
sinking of vessels, the destruction of guns 
and tanks and other weapons, etc. But I be- 
lieve now we must understand that disarma- 
ment can be accomplished under present 
conditions by the simple expedient of not 
providing new military equipment, particu- 
larly in the fields of vehicles capable of car- 
rying nuclear weapons; by slowing down re- 
search and development; by not pushing nu- 
clear tests as fast as does the enemy. 

This position of mine might seem incon- 
gruous to you because it can accurately be 
argued that we are spending more for de- 
fense this year than ever before; we are 
building up our long-neglected conven- 
tional forces and we are adding heavily to 
tactical aviation. So I believe it is neces- 
sary, to explain why, I believe, we present 
the picture of a nation trying to perform 
the hazardous and difficult task of going in 
two directions at the same time. 

There are those in Government who 
realize that strength and the willingness to 
use it are the only deterrents to war, but 
there are others who believe that we must 
push disarmament no matter what conces- 
sions we must make to get the job done. I 
suspect that these opposing forces are con- 
testing for supremacy in the development 
of policy and implementing action. 

Let me point out that up to a few days 
ago it was abundantly clear that the ci- 
villans in the Pentagon were against the 
manned bomber and consistently fought any 
plans for extending its life beyond 1970 when 
the B-52’s are due to be completely phased 
out, But just this week we learn that the 
Secretary of Defense, under congressional 
prodding, is showing some interest in the 
development of a long-range reconnaissance 
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strike vehicle and has suggested to the Air 
Force that recommendations be made. 

` This is good news because it indicates that 
the Secretary may finally have come to real- 
ize that we must be superior in all areas of 
military capability or risk failure in our ef- 
forts to preserve peace and extend freedom. 
The reluctance of the Pentagon to push for 
development and production of the RS—70 
program—even though all study groups in 
the Pentagon have recommended it and Con- 
gress has voted the necessary funds—has 
been a contributing factor in my conclusion 
that we are engaged in unilateral disarma- 
ment. And I am therefore happy to recog- 
nize what may be a change in attitude on 
the part of the Secretary of Defense and hope 
that he will not perform on this as he did 
in the case of Skybolt and completely re- 
verse his field in the space of 1 year. 

Now speaking of Skybolt, the air-to-ground 
missile that the British had been counting 
on, let me quote you what the President of 
the United States had to say about it on 
March 28, 1961, in a message to Congress. 
He said, "Another type of missile less likely 
to be completely eliminated by enemy attack 
is the air-to-ground missile carried by a 
plane that can be off the ground before-an 
attack commences * * * its successful de- 
velopment and production may extend the 
useful life of our bombers in the missile age.” 

As you all know, this important concept, 
emphasized by the President in March of 
1961, was abandoned at Nassau without any 
consultation, so far as I can determine, with 
the Air Force or with our NATO allies other 
than Great Britain. 

This audience might well ask, “Is it im- 
portant?” Well, I can tell you that the ma- 
jority of the military people, and I believe 
that includes a majority of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, think it is Just as important today 
as it was in March of 1961. And, we might 
heed what the Russians are saying. An arti- 
cle distributed by the Soviet news agency 
Tass on February 21 of this year claimed the 
Russians have “supersonic rocket-carrying 
aircraft capable of striking enemy [United 
States] targets without entering their zone 
of antiaircraft defense.” 

It is important for us here to understand 
that the Skybolt would have done two im- 
portant things: It would have insured man's 
place in the air and it would have given our 
Air Force and the Royal Air Force of Great 
Britain a weapon with which the enemy 
could be attacked from 360 degrees instead 
of the very few known degrees that ICBM's 
must travel, thus compounding his defense 
problem. This, like the RS—70, constituted 
a vehicle which could carry nuclear weapons. 
And it was abandoned on the basis of some 
mysterious computations arrived at by the 
civilian Pentagon. 

We now get into the important area of 
space and I believe that from now on in 
speaking of what we formerly called air 
power, we must substitute the phrase sero- 
space power. The argument we hear most 
often these days from those in official posi- 
tion who see space development only along 
peaceful lines is that there is no call for 
man in space even though they will admit 
that there can be military uses of space. 

Until recently our one official concession 


velopment of a piloted spacecraft which 
could be lifted into orbit by a Titan III 
rocket and glide back to earth on wings. To 
my way of thinking, it would add an im- 
portant new dimension to the defense system 
and one that we can rest assured the Rus- 
sians are at this very moment attempting to 
master. But the latest reports gleaned from 
the Defense Secretary's testimony before the 
House Armed Services Committee, indicate 
that this important program may become 
the price of a new missile-armed bomber to 
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follow the B-52. In other words, according 
to the press reports, if the Pentagon au- 
thorizes a new manned bomber it may cancel 
the Dyna-Soar. 

This, of course, is no answer at all to the 
heavy criticism the Defense Department has 
been running into on Capitol Hill. The de- 
mand being raised in Congress for adequate 
defense is not subject to barter, or the trad- 
ing of one weapons system for another. It 
is rather a demand for more defense options, 
for an overall defense program that will pro- 
vide us with a maximum of flexibility. This 
demand is for manned bombers as well as 
spacecraft. It does not downgrade the Pen- 
tagon’s preoccupation with conventional 
Armed Forces, but sees these as an integral 
and important part of the whole. 

Dyna-Soar is one of the oldest concepts 
for orbiting man. It could and should 
have been accomplished by the United States 
years ago. But now that it is on the verge 
of development, it must not be abandoned 
in favor of any other project. I must say 
from reading the papers I am completely 
puzzled by the Defense Secretary'szeasoning. 
He seems to be telling us that Dyna-Soar 
can be canceled if we proceed to modify the 
Gemini for military p Now this 
might sound reasonable enough to the lay- 
man, but it makes no sense to the military 
man. Dyna-Soar is a military project, 
planned that way from the very first. Gem- 
ini, which is a two-man spacecraft like the 
present one-man Mercury, is a nonmilitary 
project being developed by the National 
Aeronautics and Space A on. The 
problems and the time involved in suddenly 
adapting a patently civilian space project 
into a military program would be enormous. 
And the question arises of whether we have 
the time. The question also arises as to 
whether the adaptation of Gemini into a 
Military spacecraft is practical enough to 
cause us to drop the Dyna-Soar, 

Now if Pentagon cancels Dyna-Soar, as it 
did Skybolt, and then later changes signals 
on the development of new manned bombers 
again, the Air Force will have had it once 
and for all. Then aerospace superiority will 
pass unquestionably into the hands of the 
Russians. 

If there is one thing we can say for sure 
about the Pentagon these days it is that 
U.S. military thinkers—with their slide 
rules, their electronic computers and their 
blinking lights—can change their minds 
faster about more important matters than 
any other group of planners in the world. 
They certainly change too fast for our 
allies to keep up, and I believe that we 
can find that the reason for much of the 
disarray in the Atlantic Community today 
is traceable directly to the Pentagon's in- 
ability to make up its mind on what weapons 
systems are best for the defense of the free 
with Skybolt, then 
switched to Polaris submarines, then 
switched to Polaris-carrying surface ships. 
We began with the RS-70, formerly known 
as the B-70, then switched to an all-missile 
concept, and now we appear to be getting 
back to the manned bomber idea. And as 
I have just pointed out. we with 
Dyna-Soar and are now talking about junk- 
ing that for a souped-up Gemini. What 
comes next, I can't tell you. I don't think 
even the Pentagon's latest model of UNIVAC 
has the answers as of this minute. 

But I can tell you this, one of the simplest 
ways for this Nation to disarm itself is to 
keep changing our minds every year about 
military concepts and weapons systems while 
the Russians push ahead with a single- 
minded purpose of becoming supreme in all 
military spheres and dimensions. 

While I have reported some encouraging 
signs that perhaps the Pentagon is getting 
back to the idea of a new manned bomber 
to carry on after the B-52 this is by no 
means certain. And I don't know how you 
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can tell for sure in the light of all the con- 
tradictory information emanating from the 
Pentagon these days. But I suggest that if 
the Pentagon thinkers are still holding to 
the idea of placing our strategic reliance on 
missiles when today’s nuclear strike power 
finds the men and bombers of SAC respon- 
sible for about 90 percent of our ability, then 
I suggest we are traveling down a very dan- 
gerous road. Someone once said, “If you 
can’t command it, you can't control it; if 
you can't control it, it is useless in modern 
warfare." This being the case, I can think 
of no weapon with less commandability and 
controllability than a missile already 
launched, On the other hand, the manned 
aircraft is completely commandable and 
controllable and presents the enemy with 
the gigantic problem of defending himself 
from all sectors—not just one. 

Included in our inventory of missiles are 
Polaris submarines and yet today after 
abandoning Skybolt, to the utter dismay of 
the British, we are suggesting that surface 
ships carry Polaris and that our NATO 
allies provide themselves with these weapons. 
The question that comes to mind here is 
why the United States doesn't cut back its 
own submarine program in favor of a mix 
of submarines and the less-expensive surface 
ships if it considers these latter good enough 
for NATO. If the surface ship is not good 
enough for the United States, why is it being 
sold to NATO? 

Of course, no one can quarrel with the 
mixed concept in weapons and weapon car- 
riers, but one can quarrel rather violently 
with the Idea of placing all of our offensive 
and defensive eggs in the nose cone. 

Who or what, for example, is going to tell 
our Commander in Chief what targets were 
hit and what targets were missed on enemy 
soil unless it be the eyes and voice of a man 
in an aircraft. Certainly, the enemy is not 
going to cable us that we missed such-and- 
such a target and hit others. Extend this 
argument out into space. If the enemy has, 
as they claim they have, a missile-carrying 
satellite, how can we expect to disarm it by 
Seeing epace only as an srea to be pursued 
for peaceful purposes. Man has a place in 
Space and I hope it does not require a Rus- 
sian man in a weapons-carrying spacecraft 
to prove it to us in sputnik fashion. 

Now on the nuclear test ban negotiations 
we have heard a great deal of talk about 
the Russian offer to accept three on-site 
inspections a year. President Kennedy 
hailed this as encouraging. Other admin- 
istration spokesmen have interpreted it as 
a breakt insisting that it meant the 
Soviets had finally accepted the principle of 
On-site inspections. However, a man in posi- 
tion to know the truth of this—Arthur H. 
Dean, former chief U.S. disarmament negoti- 
ator—recently told a luncheon of the Ameri- 
Can Association for the United Nations that 
the Soviet limit would make any test ban 
agreement “absolutely unworkable.” He 
Went on to say that three inspections is like 
having three wheels on a car and that the 
Soviet offer does not represent a concession 
ot any kind. 

Another argument we hear frequently from 
isarmament enthusiasts is that our falling 
to detect Soviet underground tests would run 
no risk because nothing important could be 
gained through such low-yield experiments. 
However, Mr. Dean had something to say 
about that, too. He said that it is possible 
to carry out underground anti-missile-missile 
tests as well as neutron bomb tests if the 
neutron bomb is ever developed. This is 
Precisely the argument used by Senator Dopp 
in his thorough-going and thought-provok- 
ing discourse on the dangers of the conces- 
sions we have been making at Geneva. 

It is my firm conviction that when we 

concentrating on only what we in the 
United States can do to lessen the threat of 
nuclear escalation, we begin to think and 
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act in terms of unilateral disarmament. Our 
primary concern in the military feld should 
always be with enemy capabilities and enemy 
intentions. It does us absolutely no good at 
all to think in terms of disarmament unless 
our yearning and our desire is reciprocated 
by the forces which have sworn to destroy 
us. And we have no reason to belleve that 
the Soviets are engaging in anything but a 
propaganda marathon at Geneva. 

They haven't made one single move that 
would justify our belief that they want dis- 
armament at this time under any terms. 
And even if they did sign an agrcement with 
us, what assurance would we have that the 
terms of such an agreement would be hon- 
ored? It could, and undoubtedly would, be 
broken at the first moment when a Soviet 
advantage could be gained. If we have 
learned anything at all from our experience 
in dealing with the Russians it is that they 
cannot be trusted in any sphere of East-West 
activity and certainly not in the military 
sphere. 

So I believe we should stop thinking in 
terms of disarmament and start concentrat- 
ing on what the Soviets are doing in the 
military field. There is no doubt at all that 
while the talking goes on at Geneva and we 
offer one set of concessions after another the 
Russians are proceeding at top speed and 
with great determination in all armament 
areas. They are probing the military pos- 
sibilities of space. They are concentrating 
on new and wider military options. They 
are improving their military capabilities in 
all spheres and placing their main depend- 
ence on the manned bomber. They aren't 
stinting on the development of missiles. 
They are going ahead with all types. But 
they are keeping their manned bombers too 
because this increases their flexibility and 
adds an important option to their military 
capabilities. 

Overall, the Russians are continuing to 
apply science and technology to military 
Purposes with huge research and develop- 
ment programs. And from these flow a rapid 
progression of military systems from inven- 
tion to operational inventory. Let me em- 
phasize, there is absolutely no evidence of 
any kind that the Soviets are cutting down 
the number of their existing weapons sys- 
tems, as we are, or that they are withholding 
the development of new systems. 

Let me remind you that for all the de- 
cisions and counterdecisions coming out of 
the Defense Department these days; for all 
the talk we hear about the efficiency and 
competence of the Secretary of Defense; for 
all the money we are expending for military 
purposes, not one new weapons system has 
been proposed under the present admin- 
istration. All the activity we see and hear 
about today is directed toward the shifting 
of concepts and weapons systems proposed 
and started under the Eisenhower and Tru- 
man administrations. 

This is not only stagnation but it is also 
disarmament. Inertia in defense matters, 
compounded by indecision and constantly 
changing concepts, is the same as spotting 
our enemy an advantage, a running start, 
if you please, for the final confrontation. 

In closing, let me say that man has come 
through thousands of years of development 
in warfare, from bare fists to nuclear weap- 
ons. Each offensive has been met with a 
defense as I am certain the nuclear threat 
will be. Man, who became master of the 
rivers became the master of Asia; man, who 
dominated the land masses and the means of 
controlling it, then dominated the early 
world, Then came man's domination of the 
seas, first In the Mediterranean, then on the 
oceans, Then came man's control of the air 
as we know it today and as every expert 
whom I have ever heard speak on the sub- 
ject has sald in one way or another, “He 
who controls space will control the world.” 
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Those who feel that the risk of nuclear 
war is more real than the risk of not being 
strong can only see another engagement 
where triggers are pulled resulting imme- 
diately in all-out nuclear war. They obvi- 
ously don't agree with the President who has 
said that he wants something between em- 
barrassment and holocaust. These people 
fall to recognize that we have been witness- 
ing a world engaged in many shooting wars 
ever since World War II and there has been 
no escalation. This has been true because, 
first, I am convinced that neither side ever 
wants to escalate to the ICBM or MRBM 
stage, and, second, our vast superiority in 
methods of delivery have driven the hard 
facts of war home to the enemy. We must 
keep them and develop new vehicles to re- 
place them. 


Free Enterprise Awards Association 
Award to Walter J. Tuohy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to learn that Mr. Walter J. 
Tuohy, president, Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway, a widely known industrialist, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, is the recipient of 
the American Success Story Award 
presented by the Free Enterprise Awards 
Association, Inc., of New York. I join 
with his many friends and associates in 
congratulating him upon this occasion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a short biography of Mr. 
Tuohy, including mention of his accom- 
plishments. 

There being no objection, the biogra- 
phy was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


Mr. Tuohy was born on March 12, 1901, on 
Chicago's South Side. His father was a Chi- 
cago police sergeant; his mother had come 
from Ireland as a girl. He left high school 
at age 16, but 2 years later entered DePaul 
University. For 9 years he worked days, at- 
tended classes at night, earning various de- 
grees, including law. While pursuing the 
goal of better education and business ad- 
vancement, he worked as stockyard messen- 
ger, railroad clerk, and coal salesman, By 
1939, he was president of Globe Coal Co.; 4 
years later he became vice president in 
charge of coal traffic and development of 
Chesapeake & Ohio. In 5 years, he made 
president of the C. & O. 

One of the most respected of railroad lead- 
ers, Mr. Tuohy has combined supersalesman- 
ship, operating know-how, and a genius for 
finance to remake the C. & O. into one of 
the most modern and progressive railroads 
in the country, with assets of $1,074,483,390. 
It is also one of the Nation's leading money- 
makers, with 71 successive years of profitable 
operations and 46 successive years of divi- 
dends declared. 

Since Mr. Tuohy has been president, the 
°C. & O. has become a new railroad, with 
more than $866.million of capital improve- 
ments, more than half of which was 
out of earnings. Physical plant rates second 
to no other railroad in the country. The 
C. & O. has 90,850 freight cars, 1,072 diesel 
locomotives, a fleet of 7 giant Great Lakes 
train ferries, was the first railroad to use 
electronic computers in daily operations, is > 
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among the leaders in applying such space 
age tools as radar to sort out freight cars, 
and electronics to route trains by remote 
control and keep track of all cars on lines. 

Long known as a coal railroad, under Mr. 
Tuohy’s direction the C. & O. undertook to 
diversify traffic by building up merchandise 
revenues and at the same time retaining 
leadership in coal. Today, 
healthily diversified—half coal, half mer- 
chandise. Serving nine States and Ontario, 
Canada, the road can best be described as a 
5.100-mile transportation assembly line, 
linking the Nation's producers, processors, 
and consumers. Passenger operations and 
revenues are small, but standards of service, 
courtesy, and comfort are maintained. 

Mr. Tuohy credits the C. & O.’s growth to 
dedication of its 25,000 employees and to 
tedmwork by his management people. 
Through a well-planned communications 
program, employees better service confer- 
ences, and other employee associations, Mr. 
Tuohy’s influence goes right down the line to 
every C. & O. railroader. He believes em- 
ployees should be part owners of the com- 
pany and encourages them, through a spe- 
cial employee program, to buy stock on 
small monthly payments. In 1961, the aver- 
age C. & O. wage was $7,020, the highest in 
the company’s history. 

The C. & O. possesses excellent records of 
cooperative dealings with labor organizations, 
takes pride in systems for speedy handling of 

employees“ grievances. As a result, there 
have been no major work stoppages on the 
O. & O. for many years. Walter Tuohy en- 
joys personal friendship with many railroad 
labor leaders, an attitude reflected through- 
out his management team. 

- Mr. Tuohy’s main current interest is di- 
recting progress toward affiliation and ulti- 
mate merger of the C. & O. and the Balti- 
more & Ohio. Considered one of the most 
important consolidations in railroad history, 
it will create an 11,000-mile system. The 
plan has the endorsement of Governors, 
communities, and shippers, all agreeing that 
the C. & O-B. & O. will strengthen trans- 
portation in the East, the national defense, 
and benefit the public greatly. 

Cited for his contributions to the railroad 
industry, for fostering the C. & O. employee 
shareowner plan (making railroaders mem- 
bers of the corporate family), for excellent 
labor relations, and for his determination to 
make the C. & O. a model of service to the 
Nation's industrial progress and its defense 
effort, Mr. Tuohy is very deserving of the 
American Success Story Award. 


A Fiscal Letter From Great, Great 
Grandpa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ODIN LANGEN - 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Blackduck American, a weekly news- 
paper in the Seventh District of Min- 
nesota, recently reprinted an open let- 
ter, which I would like to share with my 
colleagues. There is not only humor in 
this open letter, but much serious 
thought as to the future of our Nation. 
The article is as follows: 

A FISCAL LETTER From a GREAT, GREAT 
GRANDPA 

We have just read an open letter which 

was recently written by the editor of the 


its traffic is’ 
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Lusk (Wyo.) Herald which we think was 
very decent of him. He wrote a letter to his 
great, great grandchildren in which he at- 
tempts to explain—Oh, well, we'll give you 
the whole letter: 

“Inasmuch as we shall never meet, I want 
to leave you this note of appreciation. You 
see, it was during my lifetime that the lead- 
ers of the United States decided to spend 
some of the tax money that your great grand- 
parents, grandparents, parents, and you, and 
most likely your descendants, would have to 
pay. Thank you for your generosity. Our 
practice of deficit financing was started dur- 
ing a financial depression and was necessary. 
It was necessary to continue the practice 
through a great war, called World War II. 


Following World War IJ the United States 


had a period of long prosperity, but we had 
grown accustomed to spending more tax 
money than we liked to pay, rather than 
paying off what we had borrowed, we decided 
to let you do it, I hope you won't hate the 
memory of my generation. Mostly, they 
were darn fine people. They would have 
liked to leave you the same rich, debt-free 
heritage that they received, but in the name 
of progress we had to get money from some- 
one, We took it from you. Thanks. 
“With appreciation, 
Great, Great GRANDPA JIM.” 

Incidentally, we've made a carbon copy to 

leave to our own kin. 


Forty-fourth Anniversary of the Found- 
ing of the American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow, 
the American Legion will celebrate the 
44th anniversary of its birth. Founded 
in Paris, France, at the historic caucus 
of delegates from the First American 
Expeditionary Force on March 15, 1919, 
the American Legion has grown from its 
463 founding officers and men to an out- 
standing organization of more than 214 
million legionnaires. These legionnaires 
represent veterans from three wars: 
World War I; World War II, and the 
Korean war. 


The largest veterans organization in 
all history, the American Legion has 
enjoyed a consistent record of dedication 
to, and pursuit of, the American ideal. 
Its continuing goal has been to keep 
America always American. It is there- 
fore fitting to take this opportunity to 
congratulate the American Legion on its 
impressive record of achievement, dedi- 
cation, and integrity. 


So that all may know of the high 
ideals set forth for the Legion by its 
founders in March 1919, I would like to 
recite a portion of the preamble to the 
constitution of the American Legion: - 


For God and country, we associate our- 
selves together for the following purposes: 
to uphold and defend the Constitution of 
the United States of America; to maintain 
law and order; to foster and perpetuate a 
100 percent Americanism; to preserve the 
memories and incidents of our associations 
in the great wars; to inculcate a sense 
of individual obligation to the community, 
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State, and Nation: to combat the autocracy 
of both the classes and the masses; to 
make right the master of might; to pro- 
mote peace and good will on earth; to safe- 
guard and transmit to posterity the princi- 
ples of justice, freedom, and democracy; to 
consecrate and sanctify our comradeship by 
our devotion to mutual helpfulness. 


Mr. Speaker, no greater compliment 
can be paid, I think, than to state that 
the American Legion has lived up to the 
high standards it set for itself 44 years 
ago. I join with the Legion's many 
friends all over the world in offering my 
deepest congratulations on the anniver- 
sary of its founding and on the out- 
standing record it has established. I am 
proud to be a member of this great vet- 
terans’ organization, 


Personnel for Psychiatry—Medical Edu- 
cation—Resolutions of American Acad- 
emy of Child Psychiatry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two resolu- 
tions of the American Academy of Child 
Psychiatry, Dr. James L. Cunningham, 
of Dayton, Ohio, president, and Dr. Jo- 
seph Weinreb, of Washington, D.C., sec- 
retary, and Dr. Abram Blair, of New 
York, treasurer. The first resolution 
deals with the subject “Personnel for 
Psychiatry,” and the second with the 
subject “Medical Education.” 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


PERSONNEL FOR PSYCHIATRY 


Resolved, That the American Academy of 
Child Psychiatry gives highest priority to the 
manpower problem in child psychiatry; that 
we will participate with other appropriate 
professional groups to establish mechanisms 
for the study, promotion, and strengthening 
of recruitment and training efforts in the 
field. 


In consideration of implementing this 
resolution, we (1) declare the manpower 
problem a matter of first priority; (2) en- 
courage the establishment and staffing of a 
National Commission of Psychiatric Man- 
power; (3) identify and assign responsibility 
to appropriate committees to give priority to 
manpower problems over the next several 
years; (4) express our willingness to work 
in collaboration with the Council on Mental 
Health of the American Medical Association 
looking to the establishment of a counter- 
part commission on mental health manpower 
by the American Medical Association; (5) 
express our interest in participation in orga- 
nizing a coordinating council at the national 
level for planning purposes in the mental 
health manpower field; (6) urge regional 
groups of the academy to organize similar 
coordinating councils on a regional basis, 
and encourage the regional groups to work 
actively in behalf of training and recruit- 
ment at the county and community level 
with particular reference to capitalizing on 
the county medical society as a resource; and 
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(7) participate in organizational mechan- 
isms which will bring into play the thinking 
and efforts of professors of psychiatry, chiefs 
of professional training, and other leaders 
in institutional and university training cen- 
ters and render their mutual assistance 
more effective. a 


MEDICAL EDUCATION 


Resolved, That the American Academy of 
Child Psychiatry recognizes that shortages 
of physicians, psychiatrists, and particularly 
child psychiatrists, and new needs for broad- 
ening the scope of medical practice and its 
specialties, calls for major attention to the 
pools of college-trained persons from which 
medical schools draw their applicants, and 
the schools in which medical students and 
medical graduates are trained with respect to 
their number, location, and the quality of 
their product. To this end the American 
Academy of Child Psychiatry calls the atten- 
tion of its members to the efforts of the 
American Association of Medical Colleges in 
support of Federal aid to medical education 
and encourages support of the American As- 
sociation of Medical Colleges in these efforts. 

Specifically, this includes support of the 
concept of (a) matching funds by the Fed- 
eral Government for modernization and ex- 
pansion of existing schools, and construction 
of new schools; (b) financial aid to students 
of medical schools in nonrefundable scholar- 
ships; (c) general support of medical educa- 
tion including various levels of graduate 
training; and (d) coordination of all Federal 
grants relating to the fleld of medicine and 
continuation of use of non-Federal consult- 
ants; and be it further 

Resolved, That the American Academy of 
Child Psychiatry would be interested in par- 
ticipating in the study of new methods of 
financing medical education; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That methods be developed to 
encourage selected college and high school 
students to prepare for careers in the mental 
health professions; and be it further 

Resolved, That the American Academy of 
Child Psychiatry bring to the attention of 
the governments of the various States the 

ce of increasing facilities for under- 
graduate and postgraduate medical educa- 
tional facilities. 


Are We Americans Fast Losing Our 
Perspective? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, the eco- 
nomic theories of the administration 
have placed our Nation at crossroads. To 
pursue their managed-deficit, spend- 
yourself-rich theory may well inflate and 
Spend our economy to the point of no 
Teturn to fiscal responsibility. 

I am pleased to submit for the RECORD 
& brief but effective compilation by Wil- 
liam R. Donaldson, a man skilled in 
Sound dollar theory. 

The article follows: 

Are WE AMERICANS Fast Losing Our 
PERSPECTIVE? 

Our 1963 Federal debt is $303%4 billion, 
about $1,686 for each man, woman, and child 
in the United States; in 1910 that debt was 
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just over $1 billion, or $12.41 per person. New 
York State debt including all subdivisions 
and school districts is now almost $8 billion, 
$459 per person, All this represents spending 
by government over and beyond taxes col- 
lected. In 1910 all tax collections took 
about 5 percent of national income; today 
it is about 33 percent. How long can this 
go on in face of Europe's and Japan's fast 
mounting economies, their gross national in- 
comes rising sharply and in ratio well in ex- 
cess of our own Nation? And now the Com- 
mon Market, with tariff walls to be reduced 
to invite a flood of foreign goods produced 
at much lower wage rates. All our Nation's 
gold reserve and even more is now owed to 
foreigners who can claim it virtually on de- 
mand. Our 1963 dollar holds only 46 percent 
the purchasing power of the 1940 dollar. 

Some quotations: “A democracy cannot 
exist as @ permanent form of government. 
It can only exist until the voters discover 
they can vote themselves largess out of the 
public treasury. From that moment on, the 
majority always votes for the candidates 
promising the most benefits from the public 
treasury with the result that democracy al- 
ways collapses over a loose fiscal policy, al- 
ways to be followed by a dictatorship and 
then a monarchy.” Two centuries ago this 
was written, when our 13 colonies were pos- 
sessions of Great Britain, and by the leading 
economic historian of the day, Prof. Alex- 
ander Fraser Tytler. He was commenting 
on the decline and fall of the Athenian 
Republic more than 2,000 years before that. 
And the philosopher Santayana has said: 
“Those who will not learn from history are 
bound to repeat it.“ 

Wrote President Thomas Jefferson: “I am 
for government that is rigorously frugal and 
simple, and not for one that multiplies of- 
ces to make partisans, that is to get votes, 
and by every device increases the public debt 
under the guise of being a public benefit.” 

Said Woodrow Wilson, our President 50 
years ago: “The history of liberty is a his- 
tory of the limitations of government power, 
not the increase of it, When we resist, there- 
fore, the concentration of power, we are 
resisting the processes of death, because a 
concentration of power is what always pre- 
cedes the destruction of human liberties.” 

And add Calvin Coolidge, a later Presi- 
dent: “Nothing is easier than the expend- 
iture of public money. It does not appear to 
belong to anybody. The temptation is 
overwhelming to bestow it on somebody, 
But the results are ruinous.” 


Writes Luther H. Hodges, Secretary of 
Commerce (Saturday Evening Post, Mar. 10, 
1962): “If ignorance paid dividends, most 
Americans could make a fortune out of what 
they don’t know about economics. Hardly 
1 person in 20 has the sketchiest idea of how 
our economy functions. America may be the 
greatest industrial power on earth, but for 
ali that most of us know, our greatness 
might depend on growing breadfruit trees.” 

Herbert Hoover, another former President, 
stated in an address, titled “The Uncommon 
Man“: “A nation is strong or weak, it thrives 
or perishes upon what it believes to be true. 
If our youth is rightly instructed in the 
faith of our fathers; in the traditions of our 
country; in the dignity of each individual 
man, then our power will be stronger than 
any weapon of destruction that man can 
devise. And now as to this whole 
gamut of socialistic infections, I say to you 
* * + God has blessed us with another won- 
derful word, ‘heritage.’ The great documents 
of that heritage are not from Karl Marx. 
They are the Bible, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the Constitution of the United 
States. Within them alone can the safe- 
guards of freedom survive. Safeguard the 
true spirit of these guarantees for your chil- 
dren, that they may not become the prison- 
ers of a hydra-headed socialism. * * * If 
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anyone arises to say all this is reactionary, 
you may class him as either fuzzy minded or 
an ignorant enemy of freemen.” 

Said Karl Marx (later echoed by Lenin, 
Stalin, and Khrushchev): “We will force the 
United States to spend itself into 
destruction.” 

Have not we Americans already lost our 
perspective? 


Quality Control: Key to Survival of the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the sub- 
ject of “quality control as a key to in- 
dustrial survival” raises a subject vital 
to our economy and to the national 
security. À; 

Recently, my colleague, Senator How- 
ARD W. CANNON, addressed the Western 
Quality Control Conference on methods 
and techniques which could be employed 
to secure economies and greater pro- 
ficiency in both industrial and defense 
production. His remarks have been well 
received by industry and should be of 
interest to the Nation as a whole. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Sen- 
ator Cannon’s speech printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

QUALITY CONTROL: KEY TO SURVIVAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


(Speech of Senator Howard W. Cannon, of 
Nevada, before the Western Regional 
Quality Control Conference, Las Vegas, 
February 22, 1963) 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is an honor to be 
with you today and to address this confer- 
ence which has under consideration the sub- 
ject, “Quality Control as a Key to Indus- 
trial Survival.” i 

As the process of technological change 
moves inevitably forward, quality control 
has become a vital key to the future. Qual- 
ity control, or, in the words of Dr. Robert 
Seamans, associate director of the National 
Aeronautics Space Agency, the “assurance 
that men and equipment will do what they 
are supposed to do at the right time and for 
the right period of time, in every phase of 
long and complicated operations,” is vital 
both to civilian industrial processes and to 
the defense of our country. 

In a sense, therefore, survival of the United 
States in this turbulent world, depends upon 
proper quality control, or reliability. 

Our technological society has already 
embarked upon the industrial revolution 
characterized by the word “automation. 
Automation is, as you know, the process of 
controlling operations through mechanical 
or electronic devices, with little or no human 
assistance. These operations may control in- 
dustrial production, manipulate, and solve 
and retrieve information. 

Consequently quality control is of the ut- 
most importance to the operation of auto- 
mated processes, and in turn, facilitates the 
development and refinement of further au- 
tomated operations. As automation gains 
momentum, quality control will grow in 
significance. 
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In my remarks today I would like to pose 
the question of whether we have true and re- 
Mable quality control and just how much of 
what we hear about Is for show and how 
much of this important effort is actually pro- 
ducing results. I am informed that America 
epends up to $10 billion a year for military 
maintenance and repair. Certainly much of 
this vast expenditure of taxpayers’ money is 

` Justified, but it is the shrinking of this multi- 
billion-dollar figure that is the end result 
of quality control. And it is my interest 
as a Senator and a member of the Armed 
Services Committce to do everything I can 
to assure that quality control not be given 
n lot of ipservice and very little attention. 
Such gathi as this can go a long way 
toward getting the objectives of cur common 


urpose. 

Let me cite Just one example of automa- 
tion and reliability testing. A completely 
automated 110-foot production line, de- 
signed and operated by one of the largest 
electrical products companies in the United 
States, produces film strip resistors. The 
production line is a highly coordinated sys- 
tem in which a digital computer calls all the 
signals. Automated equipment deposits a 
carbon coating on a ceramic core, sputters on 
gold terminations, attaches caps and leads, 
spirals the carbon to value, encapsulates the 
resistor in a protective shell, tests at three 
different points for quality, marks appro- 
priate values on the resistor, and finally packs 
the components for shipping. 

At no point in this entire process is a 
human operator involved. Human error, 
poor judgment, inattention, and fatigue 
have been eliminated as possible causes of 
defective components. 

Furthermore, an automatic performance or 
“quality control” test checks each resistor for 
leakage of its protective shell. The units 
are immersed in a hot bath and any leakage, 
indicated by air bubbles, is detected by a 
photoelectric céll. Should the resistor fail 
this leakage test, the component is auto- 
matically discarded by the machine. 

Although the electronics industry is still 
in its infancy in the development of auto- 
mated production lines, because of the in- 
creasing em) upon reliability, other 
automated lines will doubtless be designed 
to produce the hundreds of components 
which make up every piece of electronic 
equipment. 

The process of automation is revolution- 
izing many other industries, as well. 

No mention of automation can fall to ask 
the question, “Is this new technological de- 
velopment a blessing or a curse?” 

If handled through intelligent business 
and Federal programs, I am confident that 
automation will prove a boon to mankind. 
Greater production of goods and services, 
both military and ciyilian, increased pro- 
ductivity and lower costs, shorter hours, 
widened opportunities for education, and 
upgrading of skills. These and many other 
benefits can accrue to our society from 
proper use of automation, In short, a 
higher standard of lying for all, as 
evidenced by an ever-expanding real gross 
national product, could result from auto- 
mation. 

Without a strong and growing economy, 
genred to maximization of production and 
consumption, this country cannot meet its 
vital international and domestic commit- 
ments and emerge victorious in its role of 
defender of the free world. 

To repeat, as our economy evolves into a 
eophisticated automated society, greater and 
greater emphasis will be placed on the cen- 
tral theme of this conference—quality con- 
trol. 

Turning now to the interrelated spheres 
of defense operations and space exploration, 
here again the keystone is “quality control” 
or “reliability.” The efficient functioning of 
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conventional armaments, and missiles and 
space vehicles as well, depends upon “quality 
control.” In fact, with the current emphasis 
upon missile and spacecraft programs, “qual- 
ity control” looms larger and larger in sig- 
nificance, for the cost of today’s complex 
space vehicles and weaponry has reached an 
alltime high. Recontly someone aptly 
quipped, “When you have a malfunction in 
space, you can't pull into Joe's garage.” 

We in Congress have often thought that 
it would be better not to have the equip- 
Ment at all, than to have it and not be able 
to use it when we need it. We should be 
able not only to detect errors, but to prevent 
them before they are made. I am looking 
to this society to develop methods and tech- 
niques to Improve quality and to keep up 
with technological advances. 

The challenge of “quality control” or 
reliability is succinctly stated by a recent 
editorial in the magazine Aviation Week, 
as follows: 

“The problem of achieying 100 percent re- 
liability in space exploration vehicles is diffi- 
cult enough, but the problem becomes even 
more acute when the space age moves as it 
will shortly—into operational satellite sys- 
tems for weather reporting, navigation, 
reconnaissance, and communications. For in 
these systems, a single minor component 
failure in a single satellite could disrupt the 
functioning of the entire system for the in- 
terval it would take to fire a replacement 
vehicle into proper orbit. This would prove 
to be an extremely expensive process if the 
failure rate reached as high as the statistical 
rate now generally acceptable in high 
quality control’ industries.“ 

Ladies and gentlemen, perhaps a word or 
two concerning the dimensions of our de- 
fense and space exploration programs will 
further emphasize the need for the highest 
possible standards of “quality control.” 
Estimates place defense spending during fis- 
cal year 1963 at $48.3 billion; it will cer- 
tainly be higher in fiscal year 1964. 
Potentially the most expensive single aspect 
of the defense program, its expenditures on 
space systems, only, are currently costing 
about $2 billion a year. 

In addition, nonmilitary space programs 
are costing approximately $3.6 billion during 
fiscal year 1963 and will doubtless rise in the 
next fiscal year. 

Unfortunately, these huge expenditures to 
make America invincible are a necessity in 
a world constantly threatened by war. 

As President Kennedy declared in his cur- 
rent state of the Union message to Congress, 
“Until the world can develop a reliable 
system of international security, the free 
peoples have no choice but to keep their 
arms nearby. 

This country, therefore, continues to re- 
quire the best defense in the world. This 
means, unfortunately, a rising defense budg- 
et. It means the expenditure of more than 
$15 billion this year on nuclear weapons 
systems alone, * * + 

“But it also means improved air and mis- 
sile defenses.” 

Models of missiles and space vehicles of 
the future stagger the imagination. Al- 
though our space program has already pro- 
duced modern wonders, who knows what the 
future will bring? Battles in outer. space 
are by no means beyond the realm of pos- 
albility. Let there be no mistake about it. 
That nation which controls outer space, con- 
trols our planet, earth. 

Although the United States and the Soviet 
Union recently concluded an 
peaceful uses of space and are negotiating 
for further agreements, nevertheless we must 
be vigilant. Deputy Defense Secretary Ros- 
well L. Gilpatric warned last June, “We are 
very conscious of the need, however, for tak- 
ing out certain technological insur- 
ance, be it cost support or a share of the na- 
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tional objective of peaceful use of outer 
space.. We have had some sad experiences, 
obviously reaching agreements with the So- 
viets on nuclear test bans and other such ob- 
jectives for the benefit of mankind. And 
we want to be prepared, and we don't want 
to be caught by surprise if any hostile use 
of space should occur.“ 

Therefore, with the steady advance of the 
space age with all of its military Implica- 
tions, our lives quite literally depend upon 
the concept under discussion at this con- 
ference quality control.” 

Perhaps we can one day soon find the 
answer to the question posed for all of us. 
and that Is, that—we never have time 
enough to build things right the first time, 
but we always find time to build things again 
when they are not right. 

What happens when “quality control” is 
a success? What happens when quality con- 
trol fails? Let me illustrate by a few ex- 
amples. 

One major element of U.S. nuclear 
power is the Minuteman ICBM. Why? Be- 
cause it has proved to be sure-fire mis- 
sile. Extreme accuracy, high reliability, and 
relatively low cost are the chief design char- 
acteristics of the Air Force's Minuteman 
ICBM. To achieve the high reliability re- 
quirements of this missile, special reliability 
programs were instituted at each of the com- 
ponent manufacturers. 

Similarly, the Mariner II Venus probe 
established a new landmark in the scientific 
exploration of the solar system. Prelimi- 
nary results from one of the Mariner instru- 
ments, a magnetometer, indicate that sub- 
stantial and useful information was obtained 
as the spacecraft triumphantly raced past 
Venus on December 14, 1962. 

Without “quality control,” these delicate 
instruments on Mariner II could never suc- 
cessfully transmit data to recording instru- 
ments manned by anxious scientists here 
on earth. 

Failures due to lack of proper “quality 
control” are costly. For instance, the pre- 
mature end of the useful life of the orbiting 
solar observatory early in June 1962, was a 
good example of why the highest. possible 
standards of reliability or quality assurance 
must be demanded of industrial contractors, 
OSO was intended to provide a wide variety 
of solar data during an orbital life of 6 
months, as an early step in our “man on the 
moon” project, Instead, a relatively minor 
mechanical malfunction deprived the entire 
complex satellite of all of its useful func- 
tions at the end of 11 wecks. 

In spite of the failure of this first OSO, the 
lunar project, or Project Apollo, is continu- 
ing full speed ahead in an attempt to beat 
the Russians to the Moon. 

Furthermore, one of our foremost sub- 
marine experts recently charged that indus- 
try has fallen dangerously short of meeting 
the exacting technological standards of the 
nuclear age. 

He said, “Not just the complicated gear 
but also the conventional components of nu- 
clear plants are frequently flawed by faulty 
welding and casting due to ineffective 
quality control and failure to follow speci- 
fications. Delivery and performance of these 
conventional items have been less reliable 
than of the nuclear reactors. themselves.” 
For example, "In the case of steel castings, we 
often have to order two to three times as 
many as we need because we have so much 
trouble obtaining satisfactory ones.” 

Officials of the Defense Department believe 
that the performance of defense contractors 
would improve greatly if there were stiffer 
penalties for slipshod work and higher re- 
wards for Jobs well done. i 

Realizing that reliability or quality con- 
trol is now a matter of major national con- 
cern, the National Aeronautics and Space 
Agency instituted last year a new program de- 
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signed to assure the desired quality of space 
systems. Iam sure that you are all far more 
conversant with the technical aspects of this 
program than I am. However, the basic pro- 
gram may be summarized as follows: 

(1) It shall be NASA policy to utilize every 
Practical means of assuring high quality of 
Space systems. In order to accomplish this 
objective, quality assurance requirements 
shall be placed contractually on space sys- 
tem contractors and subcontractors by NASA 
installations. 

(2) Assuring satisfactory contractor per- 
formance in developing and maintaining the 
quality of space systems and their parts is the 
responsibility of the cognizant installation, 
assisted by Government inspection agencies 
to the extent determined advantageous by 
the NASA installation. 

As the significance of “quality control” 
deepens, the need for scientists and en- 
gineers who specialize in the techniques of 
Such control likewise increases. 

However, shortages of talented, highly 
trained scientists and engineers threaten the 
achievement of vital national goals. The 
President's Science Advisory Committee 
Warns that “unless remedial action is taken 
Promptly, future needs for superior mathe- 
Maticians and physical scientists will seri- 
ously outstrip supply.“ The report com- 
mented on the challenge of military security 
and space explorations as follows: 

“Extensive and sophisticated research and 
development serve as critical elements of a 
modern national defense effort which in- 
creasingly depends upon highly complex sys- 
tems and diversified military capabilities.” 

Achievement of national goals in space 
Creates an extraordinary new demand for 
scientific and technological manpower. The 
highly complex nature of space projects, 
compressed time scales, and need for high 
reliability require especially perceptive and 
able technical management, the best in en- 
gineering, and for the future, new advances 
in science. 

To meet burgeoning needs for engineers, 
Mathematicians, and specialists in the physi- 
cal sciences, now often abbreviated EMP, the 
Presidents committee recommends a vastly 
expanded program of Federal, State, and pri- 
vate financial aid to graduate students in 
these fields. Furthermore, existing centers 
Of excellence in “EMP” and encouragement 
of the establishment of new centers special- 
izing in these areas should be included in 
Such a broad educational program. 

I heartily concur that this program of aid 
to EMP, which is embodied in a legislative 
Program recently submitted by the President 
to the Congress, should be enacted during 
this session. I would like to see much more 
done in the fleld of science and engineering 
education. 

As the committee report states, “The rela- 
tionship of science and engineering to our 
vital national commitments is such that we 
cannot postpone the start of a vigorous, and 
ambitious national program to accelerate 
EMP graduate training. The Federal Gov- 
ernment must immediately take the initia- 
tive, the leadership, and the central respon- 
sibility for supporting this effort.” i 

To sum up, quality control is literally the 
key to survival of the United States. The 
complex and accelerated technological ad- 
vances produced by automation demand an 
unprecedented level of reliability of per- 
formance in civilian industry. “Quality 
control,” or reliability, in turn, paves the 
Way for further development of automated 
Processes. 

If properly utilized, automation can pro- 
duce enough goods and services to enable 
this Nation to meet easily its international 
commitments, while achieving at the same 
time, its domestic goals of a decent standard 
Of living for all. 
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In the area of defense operations and space 
exploration, “quality control” is assuming 
ever greater ce. 

We are dealing with a problem which does 
not only inyolve the “quality control” ex- 
perts at your plants, it also includes de- 
signers, purchasing agents, and production 
planners. All of these people have to be 
motivated to do it right the first time 
through the application of what some of you 
in the trade call “meticulous attention to 
grubby detail.” But the goal is well worth 
the effort when we consider that there 
would be few if any failures at Cape Canav- 
eral with really ironclad “quality control.” 
And when we realize that we are not pushing 
the state of the art too fast but too often 
We assume that quality control” exists 
where, in truth, it does not. 

Although conventional weapons are by no 
means relegated to the past, the new space 
age with all the military implications of mis- 


siles and spacecraft, likewise places a pre- 


mium on “quality control.” 

To insure higher standards of “quality 
control,” the Defense Department suggests 
greater rewards for excellent performance by 
contractors and NASA has instituted a “qual- 
ity control” program as an integral part of 
its contract procedures. 

Pinally, we are threatened by shortages of 
scientific manpower so n to the car- 
rying out of “quality control” programs. To 
remedy this dire situation, further govern- 
mental and private programs are needed to 
strengthen higher education in EMP. 

Let me close with the following quotation, 
again from Dr. Seamans, “We are engaged 
in a tremendous scientific and technological 
effort to carry out our accelerated national 
program, After the brains, the skills, and 
the industrial resources have been mar- 
shaled, the key to success still lies in the 
reliability * * *" or, in the words of today’s 
program, “quality control.” 


Oil Issue Reportedly Resolved 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Conte] made an excellent 
statement concerning residual oil on the 
floor yesterday. I would like to com- 
mend my colleague from Massachusetts 
for the detailed research and effort he 
has put into this problem. 

I hope the administration will take 
careful note of the arguments advanced 
by my colleague. With great pride I 
wish to associate myself with his re- 
marks to the fullest extent possible. 

I think the gentleman from Massa- 


chusetts performed a great service in re- 


lating the residual oil problem to the 
support of our ally, Venezuela. It is 
vitally important to the United States 
that Venezuela’s economy should con- 
tinue to be prosperous. There is no 
doubt that Venezuela is high on the list 
of targets for subversion by Moscow and 
Peiping. 

In the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 14, 1963, there appeared 
an article entitled “Oil Issue Reportedly 
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Resolved.” I fear that the resolution 
discussed in this article will be bad news 
to Americans in New England and in 
New Hampshire’s Second Congressional 
District. 

The article states that the Kennedy 
administration has decided to limit im- 
ports of residual oil. While it is true 
that the residual imports were increased 
about 12 percent last year, the rate of 
increase is not sufficient to provide New 
England consumers with fairplay and 
reasonable prices. 

The Washington Post article said: 

Ou. ISSUE REPORTEDLY RESOLVED 
(By Julius Duscha) 

The hottest international oil issue facing 
the White House reportedly has been re- 
solved largely in favor of domestic eco- 
nomic and political considerations, 

The issue involves controls over the im- 
ports of residual oil, a thick, low-cost fuel 
used by electric utilities and other indus- 
tries on the east coast. Nearly all of the 
oil comes from Venezuela. 4 

Last month Edward A. McDermott, Di- 
rector of the Office of Emergency Planning, 
recommended to President Kennedy that the 
administration undertake “a careful and 
meaningful relaxation” of the controls. 

Despite this recommendation, the White 
House wag reported yesterday to have decid- 
ed to t a smaller increase in imports 
than it allowed in the last year. , 

The decision represents a significant vic- 
tory for the coal industry and for domestic 
oil producers. 

The coal industry argues that residual oil 
displaces coal in east coast Industrial mar- 
kets. The domestic oil industry opposes 
all oil imports although little residual oil 
is produced in the United States and it is 
therefore not competitive with U.S. products. 

The strongest opposition to the import 
restrictions has come from the New England 
States and from Venezuela. 

The controls were an important subject 
of the recent talks in Washington between 
Mr. Kennedy and President Romulo Betan- 
court of Venezuela. 

The controls have been justified in the 
name of national security. Their supporters 
maintain that imports must be restricted to 
help keep the domestic oil industry strong so 
that it could easily fulfil) all of the country's 
needs in time of war. 

Officials charged with administering the 
residual oil import program have privately 
acknowledged that the restrictions can be 
justified only on domestic, political and 
economic grounds. 

Two big international oil companies— 
Standard Oll of New Jersey and Texaco—ac- 
count for 45 percent of the residual imports, 
which are determined by a rigid Government 
formula. 

Last year the residual oil quotas were in- 
creased about 12 percent—from 461,000 to 
517,000 barrels a day, or by 56,000 barrels. 

The increase planned for this year re- 
portedly would be 50,000 barrels a day, lifting 
the daily quota from 517,000 to 567,000 bar- 
rels. 

This amounts to an increase of less than 
10 percent compared with 12 percent dur- 
ing the last year. 

But, 15,000 barrels, or almost a third, of 
the projected increase would be used to re- 
plenish residual oil stocks in the United 
States. 

The stocks are at dangerously low levels 
partly because of the cold winter but largely 
because the imports allowed during the last 
year were not large enough. 

When the 15,000 barrels reserved for in- 
ventories are deducted from the projected 
50,000-barrel increase in imports, the actual 
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increase Ils brought down to 35,000 barrels a 
day compared with the 56,000-barrel increase 
_of the last year. 


I would like to thank Mr, Julius 
Duscha for the excellent reporting he has 
done on residual oil and the problems of 
New England woolen industries. Mr. 
Duscha has provided a voice in the Na- 
tion’s Capital for two issues of vital con- 
cern to my constituents and their New 
England neighbors. I salute Mr. 
Duscha, 


Closure of the Glen Canyon Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HAYDEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, closure 
of the left diversion tunnel of the Glen 
Canyon Dam restricting the flow of the 
Colorado River, which initiated the stor- 
age of water in Lake Powell, was accom- 
plished yesterday. Commissioner of 
Reclamation Floyd E. Dominy has issued 
instructions to commence storage im- 
. mediately in order to take advantage of 
fortuitous circumstances which will per- 
mit earlier storage than was originally 
anticipated. 

Commissioner Dominy has said: 

Storage in Lake Mead is near an alltime 
peak—not only from a cyclical standpoint 
but additionally for this time of year to meet 
lower basin water needs. We have been able 
to expedite work on the outlet gate at Glen 
Canyon Dam to effect immediate control. 
This combination of circumstances makes 
this the most favorable time we could pos- 
sibly select to commence storage. 

“We are indeed fortunate to be able to 
close the gates 30 days earlier than antici- 
pated,” Commissioner Dominy added. “In 
this year of likely reduced runoff, every day’s 
storage will make a difference in the total 
operational program. It is fully expected 
that even with approximately 75 percent of 
normal runoff, as currently forecast from 
March 1 snow surveys, dead storage can be 
obtained within 10-12 months. This will 
insure meeting the power production sched- 
ule at Glen Canyon Dam next year." 

The dam proper is now more than 90 per- 
cent completed with the highest block in the 
710-foot dam now within 10 feet of crest 
elevation. About 300,000 cubic yards of con- 
crete is needed to bring all of the blocks In 
the dam to crest height. Glen Canyon Dam 
will be topped out with placement of the last 
bucket of concrete sometime this summer. 

L. P. Wylie, project construction engineer 
for Glen Canyon Dam, manipulated the hy- 
draulle controls of the left tunnel high-pres- 
sure gates. The controls are located in the 
gate chamber deep within the bedrock of the 
left abutment of the dam and directly above 
the gates in the left diversion tunnel. Access 
to the gate chamber is by way of galleries and 
shafts through the concrete of the dam and 
the rocks of the dam’s abutment. 

The of Lake Powell also heralds the 
beginning of boating and other recreation on 
this great manmade lake. By midsummer it 
is estimated that Lake Powell will be more 
than 150 miles long and reach a point above 
Hite, Utah. The new lake will exceed 65 
square miles in area, 


Temporary boat ramps and other facili- 
tles have been bullt by the National Park 
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Service at the Wahweap Recreation Area 
located about 5 miles from Glen Canyon 
Dam. The rising waters of Lake Powell will 
reach these temporary ramps by June. Until 
that time, boats can be launched at Kane 
Creek, 20 miles from Wahweap Recreation 
Area. James Eden, Superintendent for Glen 
Canyon National Recreation Area, has 
pointed out that, as the water level gradu- 
ally rises this summer, Lake Powell will offer 
unparalleled scenery to boaters who can ex- 
plore the many side canyons which enter 
the Glen Canyon of the Colorado. 

Millions of game fish will be planted in 
Lake Powell this spring, under a program 
planned by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice and the State Fish and Game Depart- 
ments of Arizona and Utah. Opening of 
Lake Powell to fishing is planned for 1964. 

Development of recreational facilities and 
the fish and wildlife program on Lake Powell 
is being accomplished under the provisions 
of section 8, Public Law 485, which author- 
ized the Colorado River storage project with 
Glen Canyon Dam as the key feature. 


New Frontier Planners Continue To Beat 
Drums, for Domestic Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. GROSS. Mr, Speaker, youthful 
New Frontier planners continue to beat 
the drums for a Domestic Peace Corps, 
and still without any clear congressional 
approval for their activities, 

Recently I was advised by a retired 
Missouri schoolteacher that she had re- 
ceived, with her monthly retirement 
check from the Kansas City School Dis- 
trict, a “Survey on National Service 
Program” questionnaire. The question- 
naire was to be returned to Study Group, 
736 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D.C. 
This is the address of the Domestic 
Peace Corps planning group, staffed 
with personnel on loan from other Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

— — retired schoolteacher properly 
asks: 


Who ls sending out such blanks and 
where is the money coming from? 


I sought an answer from the man ap- 
parently in charge of Domestic Peace 
Corps planning, David L, Hackett, Spe- 
cial Assistant to Attorney General Rob- 
ert Kennedy. I received a reply to my 
letter, but no answer to the question: 

Where is the money coming from? 


Surely this is a legitimate question 


“which should be answered by some re- 


sponsible official of Government, but no 
one seems willing or able to do so. And 
what about the other activities of the 
Domestic Peace Corps planners? 

An editorial in the Chicago Sun-Times 
of March 8, 1963, tells of a visit to that 
city by a Richard W. Boone, who is 
described as “director of the program 
development section of the soon-to-be 
proposed national service program (the 
Domestic Peace Corps)“ 

What funds were used to finance Mr. 
Boone's trip to Chicago and no doubt 
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other cities? Have other Domestic 
Peace Corps planners fanned out over 
the country in an effort to build up pub- 
lic support for this latest New Frontier 
boondoggle? When, if ever, will Con- 
gress step in and put a stop to the un- 
authorized expenditure of public funds 
by this planning group? 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the Chicago Sun- 
Times editorial to which I referred: 

BUREAUCRATIC ENERGY 

The director of the program development 
section of the soon-to-be proposed national 
service program (the Domestic Peace Corps), 
Richard W. Boone, was in Chicago on 
Wednesday. He had some interesting things 
to say about this giant boondoggle that will 
call for the expenditure of from $5 million to 
$10 million the first year of its existence— 
if the Congress legislates it into lfe. 

“One of the basic tasks of the national 
service program is to assist in basic educa- 
tion of youth and adults from depressed 
areas to raise basic educational levels and 
reduce illiteracy," Boone said. 

Obviously Boone is not acquainted with, 
or doesn't care about, programs now in op- 
eration in several areas in this country to 
do this very job. Chicago has a p 
underway that has enjoyed great success 
and is now being expanded with the use of 
educational television. The taxpayers of the 
other 49 States are not being dunned to 
underwrite the Chicago program. Nor were 
Ilinois taxpayers dunned to pay for a suc- 
cessful program to reduce illiteracy in Phila- 
delphia when that city brought its resources 
to bear on this very problem. 

Like most Washington projects almost half 
of the total cost (40 percent) of the opera- 
tion of the Domestic Peace Corps will vanish 
into the great maw of “administrative cost” 
in Washington. Boone hopes that in the 
later stages the administrative costs would 
drop to 30 percent. 

This is a futile hope. If past experience 
is a teacher and a guide this hoped-for cut 
in administrative costs will never come 
about; the costs will rise and rise and rise. 

The frightening thing about these bland 
and bright young bureaucrats is their com- 
plete acceptance of the tenet that the people 
of this country have lost their pride and 
will blindly accept the intervention of the 
Federal Government into local affairs. The 
best thing that can be said for these bureau- 
crates is that they have boundless energy. 

Thomas Jefferson, who knew a thing or 
two about government noted: “Iam not a 
friend to a very energetic 9 It 18 
always oppressive.” i 


Addresses by Cardinal Spellman aad Mr. 
Charles H. Silver at Dedication of 
the Anna Silver Public School in New 
York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, an 
event of the kind that too often escapes 
general notice took place in Manhattan's 
Lower East Side on Valentine's Day of 
this year. It was the dedication of new 
Public School 20. 
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What lifted this event out of the com- 
monplace was that Public School 20 has 
been named the Anna Silver School in 
memory of the mother of Charles H. 
Silver, an alumnus of Public School 20, 
former president of the New York City 
Board of Education and currently execu- 
tive assistant to Mayor Wagner for edu- 
cational and industrial development. 

The name of the late Mrs. Silver was 
chosen as symbolic of East Side mothers 
who inspired their children to distin- 
guished careers. These distinguished 
alumni include the senior Senator from 
New York Mr. Javits, Harry Golden, 
Edward G. Robinson, and Paul Muni, 
George and Ira Gershwin, and many, 
many others who have made life richer 
for so many. 

The principal address at the dedica- 
tion was given by His Eminence, 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, and I ask 
unanimous consent that his remarks and 
those of Mr. Charles H. Silver appear in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Rearanxs or His EMINENCE, FRANCIS CARDINAL 
SPELLMAN, AT THE DEDICATION CEREMONIES 
Por THE ANNA SILVER Punic SCHOOL, New 
Tonk Ciry 
It is a great joy for me to be here this eve- 

ning and a valued honor to participate per- 

sonally in this beautiful and touching tribute 
to a valiant and noble woman. Anna Silver 
must have been a remarkable and wonderful 
mother; for knowing my old and dear friend, 

Mr. Silver, as well I do, it was she who is 

responsible for what he is today and for all 

he has done through these many years of 
dedication and service to God and to his 

Tellowman. 

It is particularly fitting that a school, this 
beautiful new bullding, is now dedicated to 
her memory. For a schoo! strikingly sym- 

a mother’s desire to ennoble, and to 
enrich the lives of children, and her loving 
concern for their temporal and spiritual wel- 
fare. I can think of no better or finer me- 
morial that Mr. Silver would rather have for 
his dear mother than this school, which he 
and so mary other prominent citizens at- 
tended and that refiects so well his own dedi- 

Cation and commitment to education not 

Only here in this neighborhood but on the 

city, State and National levels as well. 

This teeming and crowded East Side where 
Anna Silver lived, worked, and reared her 
family, was the melting pot from which 
Came forth the strong and hearty mixture 
that forms an important segment of our 
American heritage. Life, for those who came 
as immigrants and settled in this neighbor- 
hood, was not easy. It entatled adaptation 
and innumerable adjustments to new condi- 
tions and needs and to a way of life so dif- 
ferent from that to which thcy had been 
&ccustomed. With their world almost re- 
stricted to this small section of the city they 
Worked hard and performed their daily, busy, 
hectic and humdrum chores of earning a liv- 
ing and raising their children in the spirit, 
in the faith, and in the traditions they in- 
herited from their fathers before them. 

There is a life that is worth living now as 
it was worth living then, when Anna Silver 
and thousands of mothers like her dwelt in 
this neighborhood. It is the dedicated, self- 
less, useful life, cleansed, and elevated to 
that great ideal of love of God and love of 
One's neighbor. How true the old saying 
that all work is empty save when there is 
love. For when one works with love he 
binds himself to others and to God. If Anna 
Silver and those symbolized by this beauti- 
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ful memorial were asked the question: 
“What is it to work with love?” I am sure 
her answer, if it were possible for her to 
reply, would be in substance much the same 
as one giyen many years ago. What is it 
to work with love you ask. It is to weave the 
cloth with threads drawn from your own 
heart, even as if your beloved were to wear 
the cloth. It is to build a house with affec- 
tion, even as if your own beloved were to 
dwell in that house. It is to sow the seeds 
with tenderness and reap the harvest with 
joy, even as if your beloved were to eat the 
fruit. It 18, in short, to charge all things you 
fashion with a breath of your own spirit. 

But, this life that Is worth living also in- 
volves a battle that is worth fighting now as 
it was when Anna Silver dwelt in this neigh- 
borhood. This is the continuing battle to 
advance the cause of social justice, equality, 
human dignity, and religious. values. It is 
the never-ending battle to safeguard and 
protect our children from all that would 
weaken and undermine the integrity of the 
home and the duties and responsibilities of 
parenthood. Anna Silver and so many like 
her heroically engaged in this battle, never 
failing to teach her children by precept and 
example the honor of serving such a country 
as America. Like so many other immigrant 
parents she was, as it were, destined to do 
that work and was proud to do it, realizing 
as she did, its meaning and necessity. 

Tonight, we rejoice and are glad and grate- 
ful that her labor was not in valin nor the 
fruit of ner sacrifice forgotten. For this 
beautiful memorial in her honor will ever 
serve as a tribute to her unfailing faith in 
God and in her neighbor and to her un- 
selfish courage and loyalty to this great ideal. 
ADDRESS BY CHARLES H. SILVER, EXECUTIVE 

ASSISTANT TO THE MAYOR FOR EDUCATION 

AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT, AT DEDICA- 

TION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 20, MANHATTAN— 

THE ANNA SILVER SCHOOL 

What a little boy learns, he never forgets. 

I have never forgotten the East Side, 

I have never forgotten my first teacher. I 
did not understand in those careless days, 
long ago, how very much I owed her. 
not even realize how much she taught me. 

Yet, here I am tonight, after almost a life- 
time devoted to education. I have returned 
to my own Public School 20% * * back to 
the Enst Side. 

Yes, I have returned—and, again, my 
mother is with me—as she was more than 
half a century ago when I stood for the first 
time within the walls of this blessed school. 
I stood with a lump in my throat and my 
heart full—as it is today—with the ache of 
tender memories, recalling the days of my 
childhood, the cherished hours with my 
family and with friends long since gone. 

And yet, by some miracle of the imagina- 
tion, here in a reborn Public School 20, many 
of those loved ones seem to be standing 
beside me, 

I can feel the cool hands of my mother. 
I can smell the sweet freshness of her dress 
as I clung to her—unwilling to begin the 
fearful adventure of meeting the teachers 
who were going to take her place in guiding 
me through the early experiences of life. 

Where have they gone—all those golden 
years—all those busy days tumbling crazily 
after each other? What I would give to re- 
capture eyen one of them—to spend it again 
with my mother—my father—my brothers— 
my sisters—my teachers and schoolmates. 

I did not know. I did not realize how 
much I had—how much it means just to be 
a boy in a school like this, 

And yet—although many dear faces have 
vanished forever—although much has 
changed—the vibrant spirit of Public School 
20 continues to live and to grow—and none 
of us has really lost it. 

The streets outside are very much the 
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same—and somewhere among those shout- 
ing, racing youngsters—playing under the 
watchful eye of their mothers—somewhere 
among them Is still the son of Anna Silver. 

Or else I am among the tiny old desks of 
old Public School 20—near the center aisle 
where you could slide the doors back to join 
all the classrooms into a single assembly 
hall that once ‘seemed so very large. 

Or I am singing the familiar songs with 
my school companions and rising to pledge 
allegiance to the flag—yes—and certainly, 
in those days, bowing our heads to pray. 

Or, I am sitting on the hard benches lis- 
tening wide eyed to the of the be- 
ginning of this land of opportunity, joining 
the chorus of young voices that chanted 
“My country, tis of thee, sweet land of lib- 
erty * * *” as I learned the meaning of that 
marvelous word, “liberty.” 

What a little boy learns, he never forgets, 
and I have never forgotten that the East 
Side, as I grew up in it, was a living defini- 
tion of democracy. 

To it had come the immigrants and de- 
scendants of immigrants, the poor, tired, 
huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 
and learning how good and how pleasing it 
is when brethren dwell together in unity. 

To it had come the East Side mother— 
a symbol of all mothers everywhere—rear- 
ing a worthy generation—rocking the cradles 
of freedom—sending their sons to Public 
School 20 to learn the ancient motto: “Ad 
astra per aspera! To the stars—despite all 
obstacles,” 

And how truly has the issue of this school 
fulfilled its destiny. Our list of graduates 
reads like a university honor roll: George 
and Ira Gershwin, Senator Jacob Javits, song 
writer Irving Caesar, drama stars Paul Muni 
and Edward G. Robinson, authors Harry 
Golden and Aben Kandel, Judge Simon Silver 
and Judge Samuel J. Silverman, realtor 
Irving Maidman, neurologist Benjamin Ap- 
felberg, poet Elias Lieberman. 

There are other great names yet to come. 
Men who will rise in our places—from among 
the very students who will attend assembly 
in this room. I am thinking of generations 
yet unborn who will fall heir to this great 
tradition. I am thinking of restless, eager, 
and talented young men and women who 
will study and work and strive—true to the 
ideals of the East Side boy who is never 
quite content and always determined to 
make it a better world. 

But, most of all, I am thinking of mother 
of my mother—of the East Side mother who 
lived her Ufe for her children. 

Our school is named for Anna Silver—not 
because she was my mother—although you 
can appreciate how proud I am that this 
dramatic new building bears her dear name. 
No—it is called the Anna Silver School be- 
cause my mother was typical of your mother 
and all mothers—and the sacred love they 
gave us—the love that we seek later, but 
never find again as long as we live. 

My mother was a simple, humble, warm, 
and intensely human person. If she could be 
with us here, today, she would call me to 
her side and say: 

“Charlie, what's all this fuss about Anna 
Silver? Why so especially, son, for me? 
Why not for Mary Murphy, or Carmen Fer- 
nandez, of Rosie Cermak, or any of the thou- 
sands of other wonderful mothers of every 
creed and color all over our neighborhood? 
And I would answer: “Mother, I am glad 
that the school I attended bears your name. 
You were my first teacher.” 

I know that my mother would understand. 
Mothers always understand, even though we 
cannot always honor them with their name 
on a school. Yet, they see beyond the out- 
ward silence—and even neglect—to read the 
tribute in our hearts. 

Let me give you the pleasure of hearing 
such a tribute—the work of my dear and 
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gifted friend, Theodore Reade Nathan. He Mr. Fred—Mr. Republican of the Eastern A New and Interesting Development in 


calls his moving poem “The East Side 
Mother”: 


I'd gladiy give up gold or fame 

To seek again that poorer place 

Where when the hour of bedtime came, 
I gazed up at my mother’s face. 


The hours have gone, the days have fled 
The years have washed away like sand, 
I stand upon the shore of dread 

And cannot find my mother's hand. 


What wisdom—oh, what wealth is there 
To change that rumpled Little fool 

Who pushed her fingers from his hair 
Before he hurried off to school. 


She watched him on his way to class 
Admonishing from up above: 

“Be sure to let the horse-cars pass” 
And so we heard the voice of love. 


The East Side mother long ago 

Gave us her strength, her faith, her youth— 
Gave us the will to learn and grow 

And so we knew the voice of truth. 


Look down once more from where you are 
To watch the children of our day, 

And be again their guiding star 
Mother, help us find our way. 


I think that constitutes one of the most 
beautiful and moving Valentines any mother 
could receive today. 

It is part of my way of thanking the boys 
and girls attending Public School 20, the 
fine teachers, Principal Benjamin Falon and 
the Assistant Superintendent Mrs. Florence 
Becker, the parents, members of the local 
school board and the community. 

I would like to acknowledge my gratitude 
to the gifted artist, Lumen Martin Winter, 
who created the eloquent and dramatic 
mural you have all seen in the lobby. 

I am also thankful for the constant as- 
sistance of Public School 20’s unofficial his- 
torian and inspired organizer, Aaron Fish- 
man, 

Let me express, before I close, my deep 
and heartfelt appreciation to you, in par- 
ticular, Your Eminence, for blessing our 
ceremony with your good wishes. -Eyen 
though this is no ordinary school, I know 
how very extraordinary a thing it is to be so 
honored. 

I am sure that my mother would have 
been deeply moved, as I am, because you 
have made a day that means so much to 
me—mean so much more. 

This school has been distinguished on the 
day of its dedication by the presence of New 
York's own beloved Archbishop, His Emi- 
nence, Francis Cardinal Spellman. 

I want to acknowledge the presence of 
another cherished friend, the man who joined 
me 3 years ago in a public pledge—while I 
was president of the board of education—that 
Public School 20 would rise again. He is 
with us tonight to see that promise glori- 
ously fulfilled. 

We can be all the more grateful to him 
because today—St. Valentine’s Day—is his 

anniversary. 

It is wonderful that you could be with 
us, Bob. We all join in heartfelt congratu- 
lations to Susan and to you. 

Happy anniversary to our mayor, Robert 
F. Wagner and his lovely first lady . 

To all of you and to our honored guests, 
I say thank you— for myself—for our city— 
for the untold thousands of children who 
will be prepared for life within these walls, 
and for the distinguished alumni of Public 
School No. 20. 

Thank you for giving us this great, new 
school, 

And thank you for being so good to your 
mothers—and to mine. 


Shore 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROGERS C. B. MORTON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Salisbury, Md., Times, under 
the date of March 9, 1963. 

Mr. Frederick Paul Adkins, known to 
his Eastern Shore friends as Mr. Fred 
and Mr. Republican, was unique in his 
perception of his fellowmen. He was the 
one who “always saw a need and did his 
best to fill it.” 

Few men in their lifetime have given 
so much to the well-being of others as 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Senay | ee) Times, Mar. 9, 
] 


Mn. FRED 

Frederick Paul Adkins was Mr. Fred, the 
man who always saw a need and did his best 
to fill it. 

And in doing so he made the Eastern Shore 
a better place in which to live. His business 
was the firm started by his father E. 8. 
Adkins & Co., which he and his brothers 
bullt and expanded throughout the Eastern 
Shore. 

His avocation was the promotion of those 
things which he thought would be in the 
best interests of his beloved Eastern Shore. 
He was known as Mr. Republican, a leader 
at State and national levels and saw his 
daughter rise to the highest post ever held 
by a woman in his party's ranks and in the 
Federal administration. He was also Mr. 
Eastern Shore, organizer of the old Delmarva 
Eastern Shore Association as well as of the 
Salisbury Chamber of Commerce, and their 
first presidents. 

He was the founder of the Wicomico Hotel 
and its first president, the founder of the 
Salisbury Times. In World War I and World 
War II he was given civilian tasks of re- 
sponsibility and also devoted his time to 
bond and community campaigns. A prom- 
inent lay Methodist, he was the driving force 
that brought about the building of the Be- 
thesda Methodist Church, was a Methodist 
conference lay delegate, participated in the 
conference that brought the union of Meth- 
odism, was on the board of his church and 
for many years was superintendent of its 
Sunday school. He was a trustee of Western 
Maryland College. 

His recognition from the State included 
offices of State tax commissioner and State 
industrial accident commissioner. 

A Mason and a Shriner, he was awarded 
the honorary 33d degree, given only for out- 
standing dedication and service. 

He was a fund raiser of outstanding suc- 
cess, and one of his secrets in that success 
was being one of the first and major con- 
tributors, ranging from the early days of 
Peninsula General Hospital to the nt 
War Memorial Youth and Civic Center, the 
latest major community undertaking. 

Mr. Fred needs no memorial. His memori- 
al is living, our community as he has touched 
its facets through his life and improved it 
for our betterment. 


America’s Space Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
have asked for this time today to place 
before my colleagues in the House of Rep- 
resentatives certain information as to a 
new and interesting development in 
America’s space program. The Science 
and Astronautics Committee is presently 
holding hearings on this development. 
Although this matter has been discussed 
at considerable length in the New Eng- 
land press, I am not sure that all are 
fully informed on it. 

Members of the House will recall that 
when President Kennedy, 2 years ago, 
recommended expansion and accelera- 
tion of the national space program he 
described it as part of “the battle that 
is going on around the world between 
freedom and tryanny—the battle for 
men’s minds.” He made it clear to the 
Congress that a difficult, expensive, and 
comprehensive program, in space sci- 
ences and technology, would be neces- 
sary. In this connection he stated: 

This decision demands a major national 
commitment of scientific and technical man- 

„ material and facilities, and the pos- 
sibility of their diversion from other im- 
portant activities where they are already 
thinly spread. 


This continues_to be the problem of 
the space program. It is absolutely es- 
sential that the appropriations for the 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration be utilized to develop and 
support a wide range of programs of 
scientific investigation and development. 

There are, of course, many facets to 
the scientific, research, and development 
work of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, each part of which 
must be permitted to proceed and accel- 
erate to the extent possible in harmony, 
one with the others. In some cases, 
NASA has been able to build on known 
technology or to accelerate programs of 
research and development that had 
already been instituted. For example, 
it was able to expand on the talents avail- 
able from the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. It was able to 
integrate into its program certain of the 
work of the Army Ballistics Missile 
Agency, under Dr. Wernher von Braun, 
at Huntsville, Ala., the Vanguard team 
from the Naval Research Laboratory, 
and the Jet Propulsion Laboratory which 
had been under Army contract. NASA 
has been able to integrate the work of 
these separate teams and on them to 
build sound and forward looking space 
programs in the aeronautical and propul- 
sion fields. 

However, a less satisfactory foundation 
has existed with respect to electronics 
and its related physics disciplines and 
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capabilities. It became obvious that 
some extraordinary steps were necessary 
to keep that phase of the space sciences 
in pace with the rest of the program, 
The major importance of electronics 
components, technology, and instrumen- 
tation, in all space endeavors, made it 
doubly necessary to broaden NASA's 
space electronics research base as rapidly 
as possible. 

An extensive study of the best way to 
approach this problem was inaugurat- 
ed; various approaches were explored, 
such as the possibility of establishing 
electronic research systems and develop- 
ment groups at one or more of NASA's 
existing centers, the establishment of a 
fairly large electronics research subcen- 
ter at an existing NASA installation, the 
use of the talents of other governmental 
electronics laboratories, the establish- 
ment of a private laboratory as an af- 
filiate of a major university or founda- 
tion, and the desirability of establishing 
a new NASA center as an entity with the 
necessary facilities. 

After most careful analysis, it was de- 
cided that the most effective solution, 
consistent with all other problems, was 
to establish a new research center, spe- 
cifically devoted to research in elec- 
tronics and related physics disciplines. 
This would permit a concentration of re- 
search talent in one place; it would avoid 
conflicts between development missions 
and research efforts in other fields, and 
by providing a variety of research fa- 
cilities. available under a singleness of 
direction it was felt that there would be 
a rapid development of a critical mass 
of electronics research data. I wish to 
point out this center is for research and 
not for development of hardware or for 
production of electronic components or 
subsystems. The results of its research 
will be available to all. It should be a 
factor in the growth of electronic and 
related industries. There are estimates 
that about three-fourths of the cost of 
Spacecraft goes for electronics, yet at 
present members of the industrial com- 
munity undertaking spacecraft contracts 
Spend no more than 5 percent of their 
resources for electronic research. 

This decision having been made, 
further studies were made as to the 
proper location of such a facility. This 
included consideration of a host of cri- 
teria, including the availability of ade- 
quate utilities and services, including 

' power, water, communications, and 
Sanitary facilities, the proximity of in- 
stitutions of higher scientific and en- 
gineering education, not only as a basis 
for the interchange of ideas but at which 
facilities could be provided for addition- 
al study by members of the research 
center's staff. Other considerations in- 
volved the need for the new center to be 
located in an industrial community in 
Which interests with similar technical 
Work were available. It was essential, 
because of the proposed size of the cen- 
ter, to be sure that the new installation 
Would have available to it satisfactory 
community facilities such as housing, 
recreation, schools, and colleges, and a 
Variety of transportation services would 
be available for both long and short dis- 

es. 
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The National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, after most careful con- 
sideration, has decided that the best 
place to locate the electronics research 
center is in the Greater Boston area It 
has recommended that such action be 
taken and it is my understanding that 
the President's budget includes initial 
funds for the acquisition of land, site 
development, and planning for such a 
facility e 

A total of $8.5 million has been recom- 
mended for this purpose in the fiscal 
year 1964. Five million dollars is budg- 
eted for the acquisition of land, site 
development, and planning of the re- 
search center, and $3.5 million for per- 
sonnel costs and for the operation of 
the installation. As now conceived, the 
center will involve a capital investment 
of approximately $50 million in build- 
ings and facilities and a gradual growth 
of personnel assigned thereto to the level 
of 2,000 people. 

As I understand it, an interim step in 
the planning of this great institution is 
being taken prior to the actual congres- 
sional decision through the establish- 
ment of an electronics research task 
group, temporarily attached to the Office 
of Advanced Research and Technology 
and composed of personnel located both 
at headquarters in Washington and at 
the northeastern office in Cambridge. 

On behalf of myself and the entire 
Massachusetts delegation, I should like 
to commend the foresight, vision, and de- 
cision of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration in this matter, 
and to commend to my colleagues on the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics 
and on the Appropriations Committee 
the early consideration of the authoriza- 
tion and appropriation actions necessary 
to initiate this very important phase of 
America’s space effort. 


Numerous U.S. Citizens as Well as 
Latin Americans Travel to Cuba for 
Subversive Activities—Contrary to the 
Law and Without Prosecution 


» EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
amazed and shocked to learn—and eyen 
more so to receive verification from re- 
sponsible sources in and out of govern- 
ment—that U.S. citizens as well as Latin 
Americans are going to Cuba through 
the Cuban Embassy in Mexico even 
1 this is in direct violation of the 

W. . 

I have had submitted to me by a re- 
liable source and have checked it 
through every governmental source 
available to confirm its authenticity, a 
list of 73 U.S. citizens who have used this 
devious, undercover, Communist open- 
door route to Cuba in a period of only 
4 short months in 1962. 
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The House Un-American Activities 
Committee records, when checked briefly 
against this list, indicates that two of 
the U.S. citizens on the list of 1962 trav- 
elers to Cuba are identified as having 
Communist backgrounds. 

What is equally significant is that the 
Justice Department has not prosecuted 
these known American Communists who 
are flagrantly violating the law in this 
manner, nor has the State Department 
made any attempt to close this open door 
to Cuba and communism that has met 
with any success. 

Existing law, as publicly announced 
by a State Department press release is- 
sued June 29, 1961, prior to the travel 
by these 73, prohibits U.S. citizens from 
traveling to Cuba without obtaining pass- 
ports specifically endorsed for such travel 
by the U.S. State Department. Willful 
violation of this law is punishable by a 
fine of not more than $5,000 or by im- 
orga for not more than 5 years or 


Mr. Speaker, the Cuban Embassy in 
Mexico is the established open door 
through which Communist subversives 
from throughout the Americas gain en- 
trance to Cuba and then return to their 
respective homelands, including the 
United States, for purposes of subversion 
and sabotage. 

Passage from Mexico to Cuba is made 
possible through the amazing Communist 
gimmick of not requiring visas issued by 
the Cuban Embassy in Mexico to become 
a part of the visitor’s passports or to be 
evidenced thereon, but rather is a sepa- 
rate document easily discarded. 

This devious, undercover device is in 
direct violation of international law and 
custom. It makes it possible for people 
from the United States, if they meet the 
standards of acceptability laid down by 
Castro’s embassy in Mexico, to receive 
visas for travel to Cuba. While in Cuba, 
they can receive their Communist in- 
doctrination course in sabotage and sub- 
version, return to Mexico and then to the 
United States without their passports 
ever showing they have been to Cuba— 
all in violation of U.S. law as well. 

Mr. Speaker, I have turned the names 
of the 73 Americans over to the House 
Un-American Activities Committee for a 
thorough investigation. 

I think it worthy to note the back- 
grounds of 2 of the 73 US. citizens who 
have made this journey, both women 
who have known Communist back- 
grounds. 

One woman traveler was indentified as 
a member of the Communist Party in 
testimony before the House Un-American 
Activities Committee in 1955 by an 
undercover agent for the FBI who posed 
as a Communist, She was also identi- 
fied as a Communist by a former manag- 
ing editor of the Communist 
Worker who broke with the party and 
testified against her. In hearings as 
recently as November 14, 1962, she was 
active in the Los Angeles branch of the 
Medical Aid to Cuba Committee which 
has been identified as a Communist front 
organization. ‘ 

The other woman admitted in 1957, 
when coming before the California State 
Bar, that she had been a Communist. 
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Although she has ostensibly resigned her 
oficial membership in the party, she has 
since been active in Communist front 
organizations. She recently wrote Pres- 
ident Kennedy protesting the trial of 
the Communist Party for failing to 
register and also participated in the 
organization of the Los Angeles chapter 
of the Medical Aid to Cuba Committee. 

In addition to the people on this list, 
a number of other identified Communists 
have been advertising in Communist 
publications including Peoples World 
and the Worker and through brochures, 
that they have just recently returned 
from Cuba and are giving lectures con- 
cerning the latest information on Cas- 
tro’s island—slanted of course toward 
Castro and communism. 

Mr. Speaker, failure to close this open 
door and to prosecute these people some 
of whom are open and notorious in their 
admission that they are going to Cuba 
through Mexico is inexcusable and 
alarming 


Mexico is one of only five Latin Ameri- 
can nations still recognizing the Castro 
regime, Brazil, Chile, Bolivia, and Uru- 
guay being the others, and one of the 
few that permit travel to Cuba. 

I am at this point inserting a copy of 
the State Department press release pro- 
hibiting travel to Cuba as well as the title 
of the United States Code pertaining to 
the subject. 

The article follows: 

Cory or DEPARTMENT OF STATE Press RELEASE 
PROHIBITING TRAVEL TO CUBA 


JUNE 29, 1961. 

On January 16, 1961, the Department of 
State publicly announced that all US. citi- 
zens desiring to travel to Cuba must obtain 
passports specifically endorsed for such 
travel by the Department. 

The Department has recently received in- 
formation that some U.S. citizens are being 
encouraged to visit Cuba via Central and 
South America, without complying with the 

requirements. 

Travel to Cuba by a U.S. citizen without 
a Passport specifically validated by the De- 

t of State for that purpose, consti- 
tutes a violation of the Travel Control Law 
and Regulations (title 8, United States Code, 
sec. 1185; title 22, Code of Federal Regula- 
tions, sec. 53.3), 

The Department warns all concerned that 
a willful violation of the law is punishable 
by a fine of not more than $5,000 or by im- 
prisonment for not more than 5 years, or 
both. 


THE Korean War NATIONAL EMERGENCY PROC- 
LAMATION Is STILL IN Errect—Excerrrs 
FROM THE APPLICABLE STATUTE 
SECTION 1185. TRAVEL CONTROL OF CITIZENS AND 
ALIENS DURING WAR OR NATIONAL EMERGENCY 
(a) Restrictions and prohibitions on aliens 

When the United States is at war or dur- 
ing the existence of any national emergency 
proclaimed by the President, or, as to aliens, 
whenever there exists a state of war between 
or among two or more states, and the Presi- 
dent shall find that the interests of the 

United States require that restrictions and 

prohibitions in addition to those provided 

otherwise than by this section be imposed 
upon the departure of persons from and their 
entry into the United States, and shall make 
public proclamation thereof, it shall, until 
otherwise .ordered by the President of the 

Congress, be unlawful: 

(1) for any alien to depart from or enter 
or attempt to depart from or enter the Unit- 
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ed States except under such reasonable rules, 
regulations, and orders, and subject to such 
limitations and exceptions as the President 
may prescribe; 

(2) for any person to transport or attempt 
to transport from or into the United States 
another person with knowledge or reasonable 
cause to believe that the departure or entry 
of such other person is forbidden by this 
section; 

(3) for any person knowingly to make any 
false statement in an, application for per- 
mission to depart from or enter the United 
States with intent to induce or secure the 
granting of such permission either for him- 
self or for another; 

(4) for any person knowingly to furnieh or 
attempt to furnish or assist in furnishing to 
another a permit or evidence of permission to 
depart or enter not issued and designed for 
such other person's use; 

(5) for any person knowingly to use or 
attempt to use any permit or evidence of 
permission to depart or enter not issued and 
designed for his use; 

(6) for any person to forge, counterfeit, 
mutilate, or alter, or cause or procure to be 
forged, counterfeited, mutilated, or altered, 
any permit or evidence of permission to de- 
part from or enter the United States; 

(7) for any person knowingly to use or 
attempt to use or furnish to another for use 
any false, forged, counterfeited, mutilated, or 
altered permit, or evidence of permission, or 
any permit or evidence of permission which, 
though originally valid, has become or been 
made void or invalid. 

(b) Citizens 

After such proclamation as is provided for 
in subsection (a) of this section has been 
made and published and while such procla- 
mation is in force, it shall, except as other- 
wise provided by the President, and subject 
to such limitations and exceptions as the 
President may authorize and prescribe, be 
unlawful for any citizen of the United States 
to depart from or enter, or attempt to depart 
from or enter, the United States unless he 
bears a valid passport. 

(c) Penalties 

Any person who shall willfully violate any 
of the provisions of this section, or of any 
order or proclamation of the President pro- 
mulgated, or of any permit, rule, or regu- 
lation issued thereunder, shall upon convic- 
tion, be fined not more than $5,000, or, if 
a natural person, imprisoned for not more 
than 5 years, or both; and the officer, director, 
or agent of any corporation who knowingly 
participates in such violation shall be pun- 
ished by like fine or imprisonment, or both; 
and any vehicle, vessel, or aircraft together 
with its appurtenances, equipment, tdtkle, 
apparel, and furniture, concerned in any 
such violation, shall be forfeited to the 
United States. 

(d) Definitions 

The term “United States” as used in this 
section includes the Canal Zone, and all ter- 
ritory and waters, continental or insular, 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States. The term “person” as used in this 
section shall be deemed to mean any indi- 
vidual, partnership, association, company, or 
other incorporated body of individuals, or 
corporation, or body politic. 

(e) Nonadmission of certain aliens 

Nothing in this section shall be construed 
to entitle an alien to whom a permit to enter 
the United States has been issued to enter 
the United States, if, upon arrival in the 
United States, he is found to be inadmissible 
under any of the provisions of this chapter, 
or any other law, relative to the entry of 
aliens into the United States. 

(f) Revocation of proclamation as affecting 
penalties 

The revocation of any proclamation, rule, 
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regulation, or order issued in pursuance of 
this section shall not prevent prosecution 
for any offense committeed, or the Imposition 
of any penalties or forfeitures, liability for 
which was incurred under this section prior 
to the revocation of such proclamation, rule, 
regulation, or order. 
(g) Permits to enter 

Passports, visas, reentry permits, and other 
documents required for entry under this 
chapter may be considered as permits to en- 
ter for the purposes of this section. (June 
27, 1952, ch. 477, title II, ch. 2, section 215, 
66 Stat. 190.) 


Proposed Legislation To Alleviate the 
Shortage of Physicians and Dentists in 
the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr, Speaker, I have, 
during this session, introduced three bills 
to help alleviate the critical shortage of 
physicians and dentists in the United 
States by providing Federal funds for 
medical and dental school construction, 
operating expenses, and scholarships. 

Today I am introducing further legis- 
lation with the same objective of in- 
creasing our Nation’s supply of doctors 
and dentists. Specifically, I propose to 
amend title II of the 1958 National De- 
fense Education Act to provide for for- 
giveness of loans for students who sub- 
sequently practice medicine, dentistry, or 
osteopathy in geographical areas de- 
termined by State health authorities to 
have a shortage of individuals in such 
practice. 

The National Defense Education Act 
already provides that up to 50 percent of 
loans plus interest may be forgiven if the 
borrower becomes a full-time teacher in 
a public elementary or secondary school. 
The loans may be canceled at a rate of 
10 percent for each year of teaching 
service. 

This provision was prompted by a 
critical shortage of trained teachers. 
Surely our Nation faces a no less critical 
shortage of health personnel, for we will 
need 15,000 additional doctors and a 
similar number of dentists by 1975. 

What have we, as legislators, done 
about the dearth of doctors and den- 
tists? Thus far we have placed very 
few marks on the legislative scoresheet. 
We have not yet acted favorably upon 
proposals that my colleagues and I have 
made to provide Federal assistance for 
the construction of badly needed medi- 
cal, dental, and public health educa- 
tional facilities. Nor has any Federal 
helping hand been extended to medical 
and dental schools in meeting their ever- 
mounting operating expenses. Nor has 
Congress acted favorably upon legisla- 
tion which I have repeatedly introduced 
to provide for scholarships for medical 
and dental students. 

Meanwhile, the shortage of these 
scarce personnel resources has become 
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all the more serious with the decline— 
for the fifth consecutive year—in the 
number of medical school applicants. 

The financial problems faced by these 
students—and I will use students of 
medicine as an example—havye become 
increasingly insurmountable. Studies by 
the Association of American Medical 
Colleges and the National Opinion Re- 
search Center in 1959 reveal that the 
medical student is indeed the “poor man” 
of the student world. 

The proof is striking. A medical 
student's education—excluding living 
expenses — costs more than twice that of 
a graduate student in arts and science. 
The average direct cost to the medical 
student is about $1,000 a year or $4,000 in 
4 years. In contrast, the educational 
expenses of the arts and science gradu- 
ate student average only $450 a year or 
$1,800 for a 4-year program of Ph, D. 
training. Adding living expenses, the 
average 4-year expense to a medical stu- 
dent exceeds $11,000. 

The difference in stipend income of 
these two groups is equally appalling. 
The average medical student receives 
$500 a year or $2,000 in stipends in 4 
years; the average graduate student in 
arts and science receives $2,000 per year 
or $8,000 over a 4-year period. 

Moreover, 47 percent of the medical 
Students in 1959 had obtained loans, 
whereas only 9 percent of the graduate 
students had to borrow money to meet 
their educational or living expenses. 
The average dollar value of the loans to 
medical students was $3,900, while the 
average loan to the graduate student was 
$2,500. Thus more than five times as 
many medical students as graduate stu- 
dents had plunged themselves into debt. 

The study further reveals that almost 
four times as many medical students re- 
ceived help from their families as did 
arts and science graduate students. Yet 
there was no evidence that the parents 
of medical students were in a higher in- 
come group. The answer given by the 
graduate students was simply that they 
did not receive support from their par- 
ents because they did not need any sup- 
port from them. 

The financial problems of medical stu- 
dents with wives and families—62 per- 
cent of the 1959 graduating class were 
married and 54 percent of them had one 
or more children—are even more acute. 

Meanwhile, the tuitions charged by 
medical schools have risen at a phenom- 
enal rate. Between 1934 and 1963, pri- 
Vate medical school tuitions increased 
202 percent, public school nonresident 
tuitions rose 161 percent, and resident 
tuitions rose 145 percent. 

While the costs of a medical educa- 
tion progressively rise, the resources 
available to the medical student in meet- 
ing expenses progressively decline. 

Faced with this serious situation, I 
Propose that the national defense stu- 
dent loan program be modified so that 25 
percent of the unpaid loan plus interest 
be forgiven for each complete year that 
&n individual practices medicine, dentis- 
try, or ‘osteopathy in areas determined 
by State health authorities to have a 
Shortage of such practitioners. 
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This amendment would have three 
important effects. First, it would re- 
move the sharp edge from medical and 
dental student indebtedness which in 
1959 averaged $4,258 per student for 
medical students alone. Of the 6,799 
medical students who graduated in 1959, 
over half the class was in debt, and one- 
third had loan liabilities directly related 
to their medical education, Yet, unlike 
graduate students, these students faced 
a year of internship, and many faced 
1 or more years of residency training 
before they could begin actual medical 
practice. 

I have often pointed out that a num- 
ber of Federal agencies such as the Of- 
fice of Education, National Science 
Foundation, and Atomic Energy Com- 
mission provide not only loan but also 
scholarship and fellowship assistance to 
Ph. D. candidates in the basic sciences 
and engineering. Small wonder that 
these fields are becoming increasingly 
attractive to young people trying to de- 
cide upon a career. 

The second effect of my amendment 
would be to help alleviate physician and 
dentist shortages in areas where short- 
ages are most serious; in particular, the 
rural areas of the United States. 

For the past 20 years, the New Eng- 
land, North Atlantic and Pacific regions 
of the United States have retained high 
ratios of physicians to population, while 
the South Central, North Central and 
Mountain States have continued to have 
the lowest ratios. 

In 1957 a total of 33 States were below 
the U.S. average in the ratio of non- 
Federal physicians to population. In 
view of the fact that our population has 
continued to increase while the number 
of graduating physicians has not, there 
is good reason to believe that the situa- 
tion existing in 1957 is even more serious 
today. 

The original intent of the National 
Defense Education Act which authorized 
the national defense student loan pro- 
gram, was “to identify and educate more 
of the talent of our Nation” and “to in- 
sure trained manpower of sufficient 
quality and quantity to meet the national 
defense needs of the United States.” 

Thus the third—and perhaps most im- 
portant—effect of the amendment I pro- 
pose would be to bring the national de- 
fense student loan program into closer 
conformity to these stated objectives 
which refiect not only the intent of the 
National Defense Education Act, but 
also the best interests of our Nation. 


Mr. William Wesche 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 
Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, the 


strength of our governmental system is 
measured by the ability, loyalty and in- 
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dustry of our public servants. The dedi- 
cation and zeal of our local town and 
village officials is too often known only 
in such town or village. My attention 
has been drawn to the retirement of the 
village clerk of Farmingdale, N.Y., Wil- 
liam Wesche, whose 32-year record of 
service. deserves recognition beyond the 
confines of his community, and it is 
with pleasure that I commend him by 
quoting the statement of Mayor Joseph 
Brune on the occasion of Mr. Wesche’s 
retirement: 
WILLIAM WESCHE 

The village of Farmingdale, Long Island, 
for years has had the reputation of having 
a village clerk's office that was constantly 
responsive to the daily needs of its citizens. 
This was primarily due to the complete dedi- 
cation of Bill Wesche to his duties. During 
the past 32 years, it has been his diligence, 
foresight, and integrity that has assured 
good government in Farmingdale. 

The art of local government administra- 
tion has been truly enhanced by this out- 
standing public official. We certainly wish 
him the best in retirement. 


Controversy Over the TFX 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post which points 
out that the burden of proof regarding 
the controversial decision on the TFX 
fighter-bomber rests upon the Secretary 
of Defense. It is in the national inter- 
est that this controversy be resolved to 
the benefit of the taxpayer who foots 
the bill for the defense of our Nation. 

The editorial follows: 

CONTROVERSY OVER THE TFX 


Senator JoHN L. McCreiian’s investigat- 
ing subcommittee is a long way from having 
settled the controversy over the TFX super- 
fighter aircraft. Indeed, up to this point the 
subcommittee’s censored hearings have 
served chiefly to stir up controversy. Well- 
grounded conclusions appear to be still some 
distance away, if such. conclusion can ever 
be drawn. Nevertheless, the airing of this 
questionable contract award has already 
served a useful purpose and whetted the 
public appetite for full information. 

From the testimony released to date De- 
fense Secretary McNamara and his top cl- 
vilian aides who awarded this $6.5 billion air- 
craft program to General Dynamics Corp. 
are clearly on the defensive. They have not 
given the subcommittee convincing reasons 
why they chose General Dynamics for this 
largest fighter contract since World War 
II in disregard of the conclusions of four 
military evaluation boards that the TFX 
design submitted by Boeing Aircraft would be 
better and cheaper. 

Air Force Secretary Zuckert and Navy Sec- 
retary Korth had sald in defense of the 
challenged decision that a comparison of the 
“raw scores” of the two showed Gen- 
eral cs with 175.6 points and Boeing 
with 172.1. But Air Force Col. Charles A. 
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Gayle, program director for the project, bas 
told the subcommittee that “it is not the 
normal practice to add the raw scores" be- 
cause some features of the competitive planes 
are entitled to more weight than others. The 
subcommittee has found it necessary also to 
correct some of the figures that had been 
used in computing the costs of the rival 
craft. 

This probe into the reasons for overruling 
the experts takes place against a background 
of intensive competition for lucrative de- 
fense contracts and widespread use of po- 
litical influence in fhis sphere. Even the 
President intimated in his campaign speeches 
last fall that the election of Democrats 
would be beneficial in channeling a large 
share of defense contracts into a State. Most 

en are also up to their necks in 
the struggle for defense contracts for their 
own areas. It follows that extraordinary 
vigilance is necessary to make sure that con- 
tracts are not being awarded arbitrarily 
or for partisan reasons, 

In these circumstances the burden of proof 
that the TFX contract award to General Dy- 
namics best serves the national interest 
clearly falls upon Secretary McNamara and 
his aides. Perhaps they can make a con- 
vincing case for overruling the evaluation 
boards four times, but they do not appear 
to have done so to date, and this controversy 
will continue to wax hot until they meet 
that obligation, 


Community Junior Colleges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced a bill 
to establish a 5-year program of Fed- 
eral assistance to the States for con- 
struction and expansion of public com- 
munity junior colleges. 

My bill is similar to a bill I introduced 
in the last session of the Congress and 
with H.R. 1575, which Mr. ULLMAN, of 
Oregon, introduced last January 19. 

The modest program of Federal assist- 
ance for public community colleges pro- 
vided in my bill will help combat the 
twin problems of the increasing need for 
technically trained manpower and the 
rising costs of college education. The 
high costs of college education prevents 
millions of bright youngsters from at- 
tending college. This problem and the 
absence of college facilities in many com- 
munities causes an unfortunate loss of 
brainpower which could be saved by 
establishing easily accessible and inex- 
pensive public community colleges. 

My bill provides for $200 million annu- 
ally over a 5-year period for grants to 
the States for construction and expan- 
sion of public community colleges. Half 
of the yearly appropriation would be 
divided equally among the States. The 
remaining one-half would be apportioned 
among the States on the basis of their 
relative school enrollment compared to 
total school enrollment of all States. 

The program will be administered by 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education in 
cooperation with the various State 
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boards or commissioners of education. 
Federal assistance will be contingent 
upon acceptable State plans for con- 
structing and expanding public junior 
colleges in communities needing and de- 
siring such institutions. 

Construction of public junior colleges 
will make higher education available at 
low cost_to the student and at moderate 
cost to society. There is a great need for 
these colleges, particularly m areas such 
as I represent. 

Just as importantly, an expanded 
nationwide system of public community 
colleges Can serve a diversity of purposes 
crucial for our increasingly technical 
economy. They provide 2-year programs 
of technical, scientific, and managerial 
training for those not desiring to attend 
a full 4-year college course. They also 
permit students desiring to complete 
4-year courses to begin their education 
more inexpensively near home. 

The investment required by this pro- 
gram is truly insignificant compared to 
the returns it will provide our society. 


Lincoln Day in Israel 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a tradi- 
tion of observing the birthday of Presi- 
dent Abraham Lincoln has been started 
at Bar Ilan University in Israel. The ob- 
servance places emphasis upon the cul- 
tural ties which link the United States 
with Israel's history and is climaxed by 
an address delivered by an American who 
had made a significant contribution to 
both countries, Last year the Lincoln 
Day address was delivered by Commis- 
sioner Bernard Katzen of the New York 
State Commission on Human Rights. 
This year the Lincoln Day address was 
delivered by Dr. Israel Goldstein, rabbi 
emeritus of Congregation B'nai Jeshu- 
run, one of the oldest in New York City. 
I ask unanimous consent to print in the 
Recorp excerpts from the address by Dr. 
Goldstein at the Lincoln Day observ- 
ance, Bar Ilan University, Israel, on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1963. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LESSONS For ISRAEL From ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 
Lire 


On August 7, 1955, I had the privilege of 
participating in the dedication of the Bar 
Ilan University, as a Zionist colleague and ad- 
mirer of the great Jewish leader whose name 
was bestowed upon this institution, as a 
friend of its first president, Dr. Churgin and 
as an American Jew, paying tribute to an 
educational enterprise of higher learning in 
Israel aiming to be a special ink with Amer- 
ican Jewry and with the American academic 
community, 

At the dedication exercises I said that “it 
will not be enough that an institution of 
higher learning will be religious. Its primary 
justification will have to be its academic 
quality.” 
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Today, more than 7 years later, it is a 
to note the physical, numerical 
and educational progress of Bar Ilan Uni- 
versity. In looking over your Uterature I was 
interested to see, for example, that the most 
popular majors are, in the order named, 
psychology, Hebrew lLlterature, chemistry, 
Bible, English, indicating a good balance be- 
tween the Jewish and the general fields of 
interest. 
Today, I come to you In a different status 
from that of 7 years ago, that of a resident 
of Israel who is living and working on this 


‘side of the bridge uniting American Jewry 


and Israel, a bridge in which Bar Ian Uni- 
versity plays an increasingly important part. 
in the Intellectual segment of the traffic on 
that bridge. In founding Brandeis Univer- 
sity in the United States 17 years ago, I had 
hopes that it too might play a role in this 
intercultural traffic. 

For all these reasons I have special pleas- 
ure in participating In your Lincoln Day 
exercises. These exercises held annually, 
constitute an additional link with the spirit- 
ual heritage of America. The Lincoln build- 
ing on your campus is a tangible token of 
this special link. 

The birthday of Abraham Lincoln is an 
occasion when it would seem appropriate to 
say a word about Lincoln's. Jewish contacts. 
The Jewish population in the United States 
of his day numbered less than 150,000, and 
was particularly meager in the section of 
the country in which he grew up and de- 
veloped. The first man to suggest Lincoln 
for the Presidency was a Jew, Abraham 
Jonas of Quincy, Ill. When he was elected 
to that high office, Abraham Kohn, of Chi- 
cago, presented him with an American flag 
bearing Hebrew characters in its fold, the 
words from the Book of Joshua, chapter 1, 
verse 9: “Have I not commanded thee? Be 
strong and of good courage—be not afrald, 
neither be thou dismayed, for the Lord thy 
God is with thee wheresoever thou gocst.” 

Lincoln was the first President to offer 
a Jéw a position of diplomatic representa- 
tion to a foreign power; the post of Minister 
to Italy offered but not accepted, to Siges- 
mund Kaufman of New York. To another 
Jew, Joseph Seligman of New York, he of- 
fered the post of Secretary of the Treasury. 
It was not accepted. He was the first Presi- 
dent to appoint a Jewish Army chaplain, hav- 
ing seen to it that the existing law which 
spoke only of Christian chaplains was duly 
amended. His strongest intervention on be- 
half of Jews was when he countermanded 
General Grant's order expelling Jewish trad- 
ers from military posts. 

An interesting sidelight on Lincoln wns his 
expressed approval of the idea of the restora- 
tion of Jews to Palestine. The ides was 
broached to him by a Christian Zionist. 
Lincoln agreed that the project was worthy 
of serious thought but said that the United 
States was too busy with the war to take 
any major role in an international problem 
Uke Palestine. 

When Lincoln’s life came to its tragic sud- 
den end on an early Saturday morning the 
rabbis were the first to eulogize the martyred 
President. Among them was Morris J. Rap- 
hall in the pulpit of the Congregation B'nai 
Jeshurun, which it has been my privilege to 
serve. Rabbi Isaac M. Wise, in his eulogy, 
said, “Lincoln believed himself to be a de- 
scendant of Hebrew parentage. He said so 
in my presence.” 

Whatever may have been his genealogical 
descent, Lincoln's spiritual ancestry was the 
Bible. It was one of the few books on which 
he had been reared and it saturated his 
speech, his thought, and his feeling. A man 
of mystic moods, he had premonitions of his 
untimely death, that he like Moses would 
be denied the entry into the Promised Land. 

The question of Lincoln’s religion has often 
been debated, Hence these words of his de- 
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Serve to be recalled, “I can see how it might 
be possible for a man to look down upon the 
farth and be an atheist, but I cannot con- 
telve how he could look up into the heavens 
and say there is no God." Indeed, in the 
most trying hours for himself and for the 
Nation, when crucial action was called for, 
Lincoln drew upon the deep fountains of 
his faith in God. In the crucial days of the 
Civil War, he wrote down the words intended 
Only for himself, “The will of God prevails.” 
Solomon Schechter, who since his youth in 
Rumania had been an admirer and student 
of Lincoln, put it well in a remarkable Lin- 
colin Centennial address delivered in 1909, 
“No religious hero ever entered upon his 
Mission to conquer the world for an idea or 
creed with more reverence and a deeper feel- 
ing of the need of divine assistance than did 
Lincoln.” 

The lives of the great are beacon lights 
not only to their own generation and not 
Only to their own nation. Hence our observ- 
ance of Lincoln Day here in Israel might 
Well consider what lessons Lincoln's life holds 
for Israel's present and future. 

There were two main issues in Lincoln's 
life, one, moral, the abolition of Negro 
Slavery, the other, political, the unity of the 
Nation. At given points, the moral and the 
Political issues were intervened. Thus too 
it is with us in Israel. 

Israel has enlarged and extended Lincoln's 
banner by carrying it into a continent which 
used to be known as the Dark Continent. 
The peoples of Africa, after centurles of un- 
derprivilege and oppression at the hands of 
Colonial powers, have felt the stir of free- 
dom and are now rapidly emerging into na- 
tional freedom and independence. Israel is 
extending to them a fraternal hand, 
available to them the results of its own ex- 
perience in transforming political freedom 
into economic freedom through land recla- 
mation, industrial development and coopera- 
tive living. Israel, a young nation itself, no 
sooner learns than it offers to teach. Its 
hand of friendship has been warmly grasped. 
The world cannot remain half slave and 
half free. Israel's part in helping to bring 
Closer the new day when the submerged 
Peoples of yesterday will emerge into the full 
reedom of tomorrow is one of its most hon- 
orable credentials in the international com- 
munity. 

May Lincoln's birthday, observed in Israel 
from year to year, serve as a recurrent occa- 
slon to review its own progress in consolidat- 
ing and strengthening its internal unity and 
in enlarging its already impressive moral 
credit in its foreign policy as a helpful friend 
to nations small and large who are ready to 
Brasp the hand it offers. 

Thus a new light will shine on Zion whose 
Tays will benefit all. 


St. Patrick’s Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. On Sunday, Mr. Speak- 
er, we celebrate again the great feast day 
of St. Patrick. Wherever men gather 
on this day, there will be good will. Al- 
though St. Patrick belongs to the sons 
Of Erin, his feast has assumed the spirit 
of universality. 

Tt has been almost 1,500 years since 
St. Patrick first set foot on Irish soil. 
The faith he planted there prospered 
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and grew during the Middle Ages, and 
Ireland was a source of culture and mis- 
sionary activity throughout Europe. 

According to the calendar, it is not 
yet spring on St. Patrick’s Day, and 
therein lies fair warning. But there is 
& kind of spring in St. Patrick’s Day— 
for the green which stands for Ireland, 
which is indeed a fair land, can also 
stand for the spring of joy and gladness 
which fills every Irish heart on this day. 

It is my hope that the faith in God 
and the joy in life which our Irish broth- 
ers have always possessed in such abun- 
dance continue to light the world and 
bring hope and gladness in the most 
troubled times. 


Religion and the Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


) 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, it is 
unthinkable to me that the reading of 
the Bible and the humble utterance of 
the Lord’s Prayer would be held uncon- 
stitutional and would be banned from 
our public schools. > 

Yet, these questions are now pending 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the highest court in the land, 
which, upon convening, hears this sup- 
plication: “God save the United States.” 

In my opinion, Mr. President, a deci- 
sion by the Supreme Court to outlaw 
Bible reading and the saying of the 
Lord’s Prayer in our classrooms would be 
more far-reaching, and infinitely more 
devastating, than last year’s infamous 
New York school prayer edict. I submit 
that the decision greatly distorted the 
intent of the first amendment, and dealt 
a severe blow to the fundamental faith 
in Almighty God upon which this Nation 
was founded. 

Life magazine has editorially pointed 
out that the two cases now pending be- 
fore the Supreme Court, involving the 
Bible and the Lord's Prayer, present an 
excellent opportunity for the Court to 
reexamine “the premises on which it has 
been deciding cases of this kind up to 
now.” I sincerely hope the justices will 
not let pass the opportunity to right a 
wrong. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE BIBLE: BETTER IN SCHOOL THAN IN COURT 

It is America’s custom to hand its toughest 
issues to the Supreme Court, this insuring 
the Court’s recurrent unpopularity. Such an 
issue was the subject of oral argument be- 
fore the justices last fortnight. They were 
asked, by a Pennsylvania Unitarian and a 
Maryland atheist, to outlaw the reading of 
the Bible and the saying of the Lord's 
Prayer in the public schools of those two 
States. When the decision comes down it 
could have even more seismic political ef- 
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fects than last year's famous New York 
school prayer decision (Life, July 13). As 
one or two justices have indicated, it is a 
good time for the Court to reexamine the 
premises on which it has been deciding cases 
of this kind up to now. 

In the New York case the Court outlawed 

& prayer written by the board of regents, 
Justice Black saying for the majority that 
“it is no part of the business of Government 
to compose official prayers.” The regents’ 
prayer had little to recommend it but its 
innocuous nonsectarianism, though millions 
of Americans were shocked to learn that any 
prayer could be unconstitutional. The 
Bible and the Lord's Prayer have quite a 
different place in the national conscience. 
Yet the constitutional issue is much the 
same. 
The constitutional issue is the alleged con- 
flict between religious devotions under pub- 
lic auspices and the first amendment, 
which says that "Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” The 
authors of that amendment would have seen 
no such conflict in these cases. Congress 
has made no law establishing a religion, cer- 
tainly not in the sense in which the Con- 
gregational Church was the legally estab- 
lished church of Massachusetts, for example, 
as late as 1834. The exercise of religion in 
all States, including Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, is freer by any test today than it was 
when the Bill of Rights was passed. Until 
the 1830's our publicly supported schools 
were almost exclusively run by clergymen, 
with a heavy dose of religion. As the pub- 
lic school system matured, Horace Mann 
prescribed Bible readings for them as neces- 
sary to a rounded education. (The Catho- 
lics, with their different view of the Bible, 
appealed to the courts against this practice 
in vain.) Since then the public schools 
have become more and more secular, their 
purpose having shifted from the salvation 
of souls to the literacy of the electorate. In 
addition, the 14th amendment (1868) made 
the religious prohibitions of the Bill of 
Rights applicable to States as well as to the 
Federal Government. That is why the role 
of religion in the public schools has become 
a modern political issue and can claim to be 
a constitutional one as well. 

Since 1930 the Court has so treated it in 
a series of decisions: Cochran, Barnette, 
Everson, McCollum, Doremus, Zorach, Engel. 
Yet instead of clarifying the issue, these 
decisions have muddied it, leaving school 
boards and citizens in mounting perplexity. 
Free textbooks and bus rides for parochial 
school students are OK; r instruc- 
tion for public school students is OK, but 
not on school property, and not if com- 
pulsory, or maybe not if the lack of com- 
pulsion embarrasses the student. The father 
of the Unitarian students in the Pennsyl- 
vania case refused them their option to leave 
class during the Bible reading because he 
didn't want them to be considered “odd- 
balls.” (Had the early Unitarians been that 
conformist, could they have captured Har- 
vard?) The precedents are by now so con- 
fining that the Pennsylvania School Board 
lawyer felt obliged to argue as though the 
Bible were not a religious book, just a source 
of morality. He thus “denigrated” the Bible 
(said Justice Goldberg) without explaining 
how morality, even if it is proper State busi- 
ness, can have other than a religious source. 

Such is the morass into which the Court 
has led us. One could scarcely be surprised 
if it should now make a break for the op- 
posite shore—that of complete seculariza- 
tion, a literal wall of separation between 
public property and piety of any kind. Jus- 
tice Douglas, in the New York prayer case, 
made it clear that he even regards the 
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marshal’s words in his own court God 
save the United States” — as unconstitutional. 
This logic could lead to the outlawing of 
“In God We Trust” on our coins and a 
similar phrase in “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 

What would be the result of this radical 
break with the American past? It might have 
one salutary result: to force some parents 
to take more care for their children’s religious 
education at home and church, Complacent 
Protestant parents could no longer feel that 
the public schools (in one lawyer's words) 
are a “kind of Protestant institution to 
which others are cordially invited.” Yet this 
description scarcely fits the vague, brief and 
vestigial echoes of their Protestant origins 
which some students hear in our public 
schools today. 4 

The Court is not obliged to decree com- 
plete secularization in our schools. In a 
ringing address in Utah last fortnight, Dean 
Griswold of the Harvard Law School de- 
nounced the New York decision as a species 
of legal “absolutism” which “is more likely 
to lead us into darkness than to light.” He 
and others have found at least three grounds 
on which the Court could have reached a 
different decision—and still can. First, 
school devotions may be none of the Court’s 
business, since there is no real compulsion 
on the nonreligious minority, who by mak- 
ing a Federal case of it are seeking rather 
to limit the majority's religious freedom than 
to protect their own. Second, some mat- 
ters are best left to States and communities 
anyway; education is certainly one of these; 
and to divorce education from religion al- 
together is to stultify both. But third, the 
U.S. system of religious freedom has never 
meant that the Government must be hostile 
or even indifferent to religion. 

“Religion in America,” said Tocqueville, 
“takes no direct part in the government of 
society, but it must, be regarded as the first 
of their political institutions. * * * Despot- 
ism may govern without faith, but liberty 
cannot.” Washington, Jefferson, Adams and 
most of the Founding Fathers, whether 
Christian or deist, said much the same. So 
has the Supreme Court. But, says Justice 
Douglas, "If a religious leaven is to be 
worked into the affairs of our people, it Is 
to be done by individuals and groups, not by 
the Government.” To which the State of 
Pennsylvania replies: if you outlaw the Bible 
from our schools, the Government is work- 
ing a religious leaven out of our affairs where 
the people have put it and want it. The Gov- 
ernment would thus declare itself not neu- 
tral but hostile to religion. 

Said the Maryland Court of Appeals: 
“Neither the first nor the 14th amendment 
was intended to stifie ali rapport between re- 
ligion and government.” If absolutist logic 
stifles that rapport, millions of Americans 
are going to find themselves in a different 
America from the one they have believed 
in, Unless the Court, in its next decisions In 
this area, can throw a blinding new philo- 
sophical light on this problem, satisfactory to 

ts, educators and civil libertarians 
alike, it had best let the school boards work 
it out themselves, as they have been consci- 
entiously trying to do. 

Like the school desegregation decisions of 
1954, this is basically a political decision 
that must take account of custom and be- 
lief as well as justice and legal precedent. 
But the 1954 decisions, unpopular though 
they were in many quarters, have been gen- 
erally suported by the moral sense of the Na- 
tion. The complete secularization of public 
schools would be not merely un the 
Court always has to risk that—but it would 
offend the Nation's natural piety and sense 
of its own past. 
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Their Blood Upon Our Heads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. K. W. (BILL) STINSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. STINSON. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks a great many things have been 
written concerning the handling of the 
Katanga crisis by the United Nations 
forces. An exceptionally well-written 
editorial appeared in the Catholic 
Northwest Progress newspaper, Seattle, 
Wash., on Friday, February 1, 1963, and 
I feel that it is worthy of being quoted in 
its entirety in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

Trem BLOOD Upon Our HEADS 

Sacrilegiaus profanities against the Eu- 
charist, mutilation of missionary priests and 
the violation of nuns, this is the occupation 
of professional murderers who terrorize the 
Congo. 

These crimes cry out for vengeance. But 
to date there has been no nation with cour- 
age enough to so avenge them. 

We stare in horror at photographs of 

mangled Christians beaten to death with 
bicycle chains, we read with disgust docu- 
mentaries on Congo atrocities such as “The 
War in Kantanga,” report of a mission by 
Ernest Van Dan Haag or the address of Sen- 
ator THomas J. Dopp entitled “The Crisis 
in the Congo.” We study with growing re- 
sentment reports of Congolese religious who 
miraculously escape death at the hands of 
terrorists such as the interview with Pere 
Darmond by Philippa Schuyler entitled “The 
Martyrs of Kongolo” appearing in the Janu- 
ary issue of the Priest magazine. And from 
all of these sources evidence of guilt points 
in but one direction. Crime after crime is 
attributed to savage mercenaries under the 
command of the United Nations. 
Just last week, Archbishop Joseph Cor- 
nelius, O.S.B., of Elizabethville, capital of 
the Congo’s secessionists Province of Ka- 
tanga, removed all doubt about the crimes 
committed by U.N. soldiers in the Congo. 

The Congolese prelate confirmed reports 
that U.N. Ethiopian troops looted and dam- 
aged a number of Catholic churches in his 
see. In an interview in Brussels, Archishop 
Cornelius sald: 

“According to reports I personally received, 
the Ethiopians completely looted St. Bene- 
dict’s Church and broke into the tabernacle 
of another church in the Kasapa suburb of 
Elisabethville.” 

“The reports also confirm the cruelty of 
the killing of Katangese civilians. A girl 
was violated and bayoneted in the stomach. 
Two others were violated and killed. 

“Seventy corpses were brought to Prince 
Leopold Hospital. All this was done by the 
Ethiopians.” 

In Elisabethville, Rev. Edouard Killesheye, 
vicar general of the Elisabethville arch- 
diocese, protested against the flagrant breach 
by U.N. troops of international conventions 
sacred to all civilized nations. . 

What right, might we ask, did the U.N. 
soldiers have for attacking Elisabethville in 
the first place? The Chicago Tribune has 
charged, “U Thant's men invaded Elisabeth- 
ville without the slightest legal or moral 
justification.” Columnist Willlam S. White 
summed up: “The ugly truth is that deceit 
and evaslveness and incredible arrogance 
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have marked the United Nation's course in 
the Congo from first to last.” 

Now let us read from the opening para- 
graphs of the United Nations Charter. 

“We the peoples of the United Nations 
determined to save succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war, which twice in our 
lifetime has brought untold sorrow to man- 
kind, and to reaffirm faith in fundamental 
human rights, in the dignity and worth of 
the human person, tn the equal rights of 
men and women and of nations large and 
small, and to establish conditions under 
which justice and respect for the obligations 
arising from treaties and other sources of 
international law can be maintained. 

“All members shall refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or use of 
force against the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any state * * +.” 

But before we heap all our gullt and 
righteous indignation upon the United 
Nations, perhaps we had better take a better 
look at ourselves. For, after dll, the people 
of the United States supported the United 
Nations in this ugly and disgraceful war. 
The bombing, desecration, rape, and pillage 
which so offends our highly civilized sensi- 
tivities was made possible only because the 
U.S. Government Is willing to foot most of 
the bill with our own hard-earned tax 
money. Don’t forget that 47 percent of the 
cost of the U.N. Congo operations is under- 
written by our own Government. 

This week, Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions Adlai E. Stevenson has promised to 
press for a full investigation concerning 
reports of alleged excesses by U.N. troops in 
Katanga. These reports which we have out- 
lined and to which Mr. Stevenson refers 
have been flooding his desk as far back as 
December of 1961. It's about time some- 
thing was done. 

And while Mr. Stevenson is at it we might 
ask him to reread the opening pages of the 
U.N. Charter and then take another look at 
Moise Tshombe. There are those who still 
believe, despite current propaganda to the 
contrary, that his only crime was that of 
being anti-Communist and pro-Western, that 
his only desire for Katanga is “territorial 
integrity” and “political Independence.” 

We cannot escape responsibility for what 
has happened in the Congo, And the Amer- 
ican people had tetter see to it that all the 
facts are known lest the innocent blood of 
20th century Christian martyrs be sprinkled 
upon our own heads and upon the heads of 
our children, 


Scientific Manpower Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. CANNON 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, as Sen- 
ators know, I have spoken on various 
occasions in the past few years on the 
very great concern which I have for our 
Nation’s utilization of technical and sci- 
entific manpower. The problem of secur- 
ing the trained men and women needed 
to accomplish our ambitious programs 
in space, defense, and industry generally 
is one which should command the high- 
est national priority. 
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I have received a letter from William 
A. Douglass, president of Careers, Inc., 
enclosing an article which he has au- 
thored on this subject. I feel it presents 
some highly useful information and a 
challenging new approach worthy of 
Serious study. Mr. Douglass and his or- 
ganization have been performing highly 
useful services in improving communica- 
tions designed to bring the right man 
and the right job together, and his 
Studies include an active file of 20,000 
engineers and scientists whose services 
are utilized by some 67 national employ- 
ers including private industry and Goy- 
ernment agencies. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Douglass’ letter and article inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp so that his 
findings on manpower utilization may 
be known to all who are concerned with 
this important challenge. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

New Tonk, N. T., January 18, 1963. 
Senator Howarp W. Cannon, 
259 Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 8 

Dran SENATOR CaNNON: Knowing your 
Continued interest in every program which 
will alleviate our Nation’s shortage of tech- 
nical professionals, I am forwarding an arti- 
cle shortly to be published by me under the 
title, “The Need for Retraining of Engineers 
and Scientists.” 

In a time when so many people of stature 
are calling for more young people to solve 
dur shortages, I believe you will share my 
Concern for their fathers—men who achieved 
engineering and scientific degrees 20 years 
ago, who depend on this learning for their 
livelihood, and who today are not being 
utilized. 

Our survey indicates, for instance, that a 
Startling 54 percent of all applicants were 
not requested for a single interview. This 
is 54 percent of a group which I believe too 
Many presume to be 100 percent utilized to 
their own and the Nation’s interest. 

Consider the fact that my company has 
registered some 20,000 engineers and sci- 
entists on a basis comparable to this survey 


interviews you see in the frustrations of 
10,000 men the serious—and as yet unfaced 
Problems of technical obsolescence. 
I will welcome your comment. 
Yours sincerely, 


THe NEED FOR RETRAINING OF ENGINEERS AND 
SCIENTISTS 


(By William A. Douglass) 

There has been a great deal of talk about 
the so-called engineer shortage. We have 
all been alerted to this shortage by figures 
Published by the Scientific and Engineer- 
ing Manpower Commission and by the recent 
study by Dr. Nichols DeWitt for the National 
Science Foundation, which compared the 
number of engineering graduates in the 
United States with those in the Soviet Union. 

None of these studies has been encourag- 
ing. In terms of absolute numbers, our out- 
Put of engineers is actually declining. In 
terms of our ever-mounting needs, that 
decline, in projection, becomes a matter of 
increasingly graye concern. Moreover, the 
Russian reservoir of engineering and scien- 
tific man is reaching three times that 
Of the United States. 


Yet, despite these figures, a nagging doubt 
remains that the shortage is more apparent 
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than real; that the solution to the problem 
lies primarily in better utilization of the 
manpower we have, rather than in simply 
mass-producing greater numbers of people. 

Some time ago, Senator Howargp CANNON, 
of Nevada, a member of both the Senate 
Armed Services Committee and the Senate 
Space Committee, suggested that the Gov- 
ernment conduct an inventory or survey, in 
order to determine just where our existing 
scientists and engineers are working, and 
whether they are actually in jobs that are 
using their capabilities to the fullest extent. 

Whether such a survey will ultimately be 
undertaken, I do not know. However, our 
research department at Careers, Inc., has 
accumulated and analyzed some statistics 
which give an interesting preview of some 
of the things which a broader survey might 
reveal. 

By way of explanation of the statistics and 
evaluation which follow, let me state that 
Careers, Inc., operates about 50 career cen- 
ters a year in various cities across the United 
States. These centers are actually coop- 
erative recruiting ventures to which some 
15 to 30 major employers of scientific and 
engineering personnel each send a company 
personnel officer to conduct interviews. Al- 
most without exception, the employers are 
major defense contractors or Government 
agencies. 

Scientists and engineers register at the 
center either by phone or in person. Their 
registration forms are then reviewed by each 
of the company interviewers present at the 
center, and each indicates whether or not 
he would like to interview the registrant. 


Registrants, of course, are free to accept or’ 


reject the interview bids. This process pro- 
vides us with a cross-section running into 
the thousands, from which we are able to 
draw statistical data and conclusions. 

We have analyzed in considerable detail 
the results of this process in four of our 
major centers—Dallas, Los Angeles, Boston, 
and Chicago—involving a total registration 
of 1,267, and the results have been most 
interesting. 

In the first place, we found that 17 per- 
cent of those with degrees who registered 
at our centers were unemployed. This fig- 
ure in itself is surprising, inasmuch as it 
has generally been assumed that virtually 
all engineers and scientists are employed, 
and that those who are job hunting are in- 
terested in changing jobs, not in simply find- 
ing jobs (table I). 8 

I will not pretend to examine in detail 
the entire significance of this figure, but I 
would like to suggest that it certainly seems 
to lend support to the belief that the United 
States is underutilizing the skills of its 
supply of technical manpower. 

It also lends support to the importance of 
establishing some kind of restraining pro- 
gram for professional people. The Govern- 
ment this year recognized the necessity of 
undertaking the retraining of workers who 
are out of work through no fault of their 
own, but are unemployed simply because of 
rapid changes in industrial technology, It 
seems to me that the inescapable corollary 
of this condition points to the fact that 
many of our engineers and scientists also 
need to be retrained so as to best fit their 
skills into the new disciplines and to bring 
their academic knowledge up to date. 

Further light can be shed on this need for 
retraining if we go back to our research de- 
partment's figure of 17 percent unemployed 
and break it down by engineering and sci- 
entific specialty, in order to see what flelds 
had the most and what fields had the least 
unemployed. As might be imagined, aero- 
nautical and aerospace sclences and the data 
processing professions had the smallest 
unemployed percentage—3 percent for the 
former and 9 percent for the latter, The 
professions with the greatest number of un- 
employed were the electrical, chemical, and 
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civil engineers, with 17 percent, 18 percent 


the more 
general heading of industrial engineer had 
a 20-percent unemployment. ratio (table I). 

In interpreting these figures, we should 
bear in mind that they do not represent the 
percentage of unemployed in the field as a 
whole, but they do represent the percentage 
among the part of the profession which has 
an Interest in obtaining a new position. 

In order to doublecheck these figures, 
we examined the registrations at the career 
centers from the opposite point of view. In 
other words, from supply, we looked 
at the demand for the registrants 
to their fields of specialization. The career 
center figures give a good picture of this, 
as we know how many requests for inter- 
views each registrant receives. In order to 
present this picture clearly, we broke down 
our registrants according to field of special- 
ization and according to the number of 
interview requests received (table IT). 


We found, for example, that 27 percent of 
the data processing people received five inter- 
view bids or more, while not a single civil 
engineer received as many as five interview 
bids. Within these extremes we found that 
18 percent of those in the field of physics 
received five or more interview bids, as did 
23 percent of those in electrical and elec- 
tronic sciences. Only 1 perecnt of the 
chemists or chemical engineers got into the 
five-bid class. 


If you look at the fields -whose members 
were least in demand, the same picture is 
revealed. A staggering 91 percent of the civil 
engineers at the centers got no 
interview bids at all. Sixty-four percent of 
the chemical engineers and 51 percent of the 
mechanical engineers similarly received no 
bids for interviews, All told, 54 percent of 
the degree-holding applicants failed to 
receive a single request for interview. Please 
bear in mind that the employers represented 
at the centers are major defense contractors, 


This demand picture appears to reinforce 
the belief stated earlier that retraining is 
just as much a necessity for our professional 
people as for our blue-collar workers. After 
all, in both instances, the very same broad 
technological changes have caused the dis- 
location; and it does not seem fair to assume 
that the professional is not just as much in 
need of assistance in making the necessary 
adjustment as is the nonprofessional. In 
fact, the professional, with a large invest- 
ment of his time and money in a particular 
discipline, actually can use more guidance 
and more assistance in changing his field 
than the blue-collar worker. 

Certainly a high IQ in itself is no guar- 
antee against individual technical obso- 
lescence. As our figures seem to suggest, 
the civil engineer, no matter how competent, 
can be just as up against it in the employ- 
ment field, due to lack of demand for his 
skills, as is his bypassed blue-collar counter- 
part—both need to be retrained in a more 
needed field if they are to make their proper 
and rightful contribution to present day in- 
dustry. 

Using the figures we have accumulated as 
a guide, therefore, it would seem that there 
may be considerable substance to the theory 
that our so-called technical manpower short- 
age is really just as much a question of proper 
utilization of our engineers and scientists 
as it is a question of a purely numerical 
shortage. 

Moreover, with the prospect of turning out 
greater numbers of graduates dim at best, 
at least for both the near and intermediate 
future, tt would seem that the most prom- 
ising area of attack on the shortage would 
be in the realm of utilization. 3 

The retraining of professional e 
still a somewhat unfamiliar and novel con- 
cept, but it is one worth a great deal more 
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study and investigation by the Federal Gov- 
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terested in seeing that American technology 


ernment, the technical societies, industry, and American technical manpower deliver 


the universities, and all of us who are in- 


the best of which they are capable. 


TABLE I.— Total registrants by field (Dallas, Los Angeles, Boston, and Chicago) 
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Hawaii Ratifies Constitutional Amend- 
ment Outlawing Poll Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. THOMAS P. GILL 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. GILL. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great pleasure to inform the Members of 
this Chamber that the Legislature of the 
State of Hawaii has ratified the proposed 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution 
outlawing the poll tax as a qualification 
for voting in Federal elections, 

The Legislature of the State of Ha- 
waii has been in session just 3 weeks 
and their rapid action gives Hawaii the 
privilege of being among the first 20 
States to approve this amendment. Ha- 
wall was the first State to ratify the 
23d amendment which permits residents 
of the District of Columbia to vote in 
presidential elections. Hawaii, as might 
be expected, stands in the forefront of 
States fully endorsing equality not only 
in voting rights, but equality of oppor- 
tunity in every aspect of community life. 
Hawaii has long demonstrated that peo- 
ple with a wide variety of racial back- 
grounds can live and work side by side 
in harmony and fairness. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the resolution adopted by the Second 
Legislature of the State of Hawaii in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


OF THE UNITED STATES RELATING TO THE 

QUALIFICATION OF ELECTORS 

Whereas the United States is proud to be 
considered one of the world’s leading demo- 
cracies, and Hawali is equally proud to share 
in that great tradition; and 

Whereas the preservation of the great 
traditions nurtured and passed on by our 
forefathers requires that constant vigilance 
of an enlightened population; and 

Whereas there have been injustices in 
our country which demand the attention 
of our people and require action by those 
who have been entrusted with the author- 
ity to govern by the people; and 

Whereas one of the most flagrant injus- 
tices has been the artificial barrier to partic- 
ipation in the electoral process provided 
by the imposition of the poll tax in some 
of these United States; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has taken steps to remove one of these in- 
justices by initiating an amendment to the 

Constitution of the United States through 

U.S. Senate Joint Resolution 29, which reads 

as follows: 

“JOINT RESOLUTION PROPOSING AN AMENDMENT 
TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
RELATING TO THE QUALIFICATION OF ELECTORS 
“Resolved by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the fol- 
lowing article is hereby proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States, which shall be valid to all in- 
tents and purposes as part of the Constitu- 
tion only if ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States within 
seven years from the date of Its submission 
by the Congress: 
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“ ‘ARTICLE — 

“‘Sscrion 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote in any primary or other 
election for President or Vice President, for 
electors for President or Vice President, or 
for Senator or Representative in Congress, 
shall not be denied or abridged by the Unit- 
ed States or any State by reason of failure 
to pay any poll tax or other tax. 

“ ‘Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation’.”: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the Second State 
Legislature of the State of Hawaii, General 
Session of 1963, the House of Representa- 
tives concurring, That the article proposed 
as an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States as set forth in U.S. Senate 
Joint Resolution 29, dated August 27, 1962, 
be and it is hereby ratified; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That a certified copy of this con- 
current resolution be transmitted to the Ad- 
ministrator, General Services Administra- 
tion, and that copies of this concurrent res- 
olution also be transmitted to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States and to the members of Hawali’s dele- 
gation to the Congress of the United States. 

NELSON K. Dor, 
President of the Senate. 
Seicur HRAT, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
ELMER F. CRAVALHO, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 


Clerk, House of Representatives. 


Urban Renewal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD V. LONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
blighted areas of our American cities, 
once a matter of shame, are being trans- 
formed into civic showcases through one 
of the Federal Government's most suc- 
cessful programs. 

I am referring to urban renewal, which 
was the subject of a fine editorial on 
March 4, 1963, in the Kansas City Star. 

The Star editorial comments that ur- 
ban renewal stimulates $5 of private and 
other investment for every $1 put up by 
the Federal Government. Other benefits 
are new civic pride and wholesome, use- 
ful areas which will improve life in our 
cities. 

I believe that the editorial will be of 
interest to all readers of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Kansas City Star, Mar. 4, 1963] 
URBAN RENEWAL PRIMES THE NATIONAL PUMP 

Kansas Citians long ago became familiar 
with the impressive results of urban renew- 
al. The headliner project here has been in 
the civic center area where literally blocks 
of downtown real estate have been cleared 
to make way for new office buildings, apart- 
ments and other structures. The preliminary 
price tag is more than $60 million. 
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Other local ventures include the Gateway 
Center, with Its co: Position at the 
west end of the intercity viaduct in Kansas 
City, Kans., and a number of extensive hous- 
ing developments. - 

Multiply this work by the projects now un- 
derway in 600 other American cities and you 
see the scope of urban renewal. Only a start 
has been made. A study, quoted in US. 
News & World Report, estimates that it would 
require $1.1 trillion in the next 12 years to 
reshape American cities. Such an expendi- 
ture would dwarf even the current level of 
defense spending. U.S. News poses the 
query: 

“Time and again, this question is asked: 
If defense spending—now on a vast scale— 
ever does decline sharply, what can take its 
place?” 

Urban renewal is one candidate. Fora rel- 
atively small part of the total cost, the Fed- 
eral Government has primed the pump 
across the land. Currently, some 1,200 proj- 
ects are underway, and the U.S. contribution 
to purchasing and clearing the land amounts 
to about $3 billion. 

It is a lot of money, but consider a second 
Statistic. Nationally, for every dollar that 
the United States contributes, private inves- 
tors and others put up $5. In Kansas City, 


the Federal and State office buildings have 


become important developments for the civic 
center area cleared through urban renewal. 
But such buildings are the exception rather 
than the rule. 

Applying the national average, the $3 bil- 
lion Federal investment has attracted about 
$15 billion in private capital. Based on its 
national survey, U.S. News predicts that the 
present level of development is “only a drop 
in the bucket compared with what could 
happen.” 

In our era, urban renewal is reshaping the 
face of virtually every American city. Once- 

blighted areas—that had been all but writ- 

ten off—are being converted into showcases 
that promise a better urban life for the en- 
tire Nation. 


A Young Ambassador 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


’ OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Eighth Congressional District of New 
Jersey points with pride to a young wo- 
man of Clifton, N.J., who is in a very 
Teal sense a true ambassador for the 
United States of America. An article 
appearing in the Passaic-Clifton Herald 
News of March 7, 1963, tells why. 

The article follows: 

ETHEL SILVERMAN, OTHER FORUM DELEGATES, 
MEET THE PRESIDENT 
(By Edward J. Reardon) 

Wasninocton.—Ethel Silverman, 17-year- 
old Clifton High School senior, was among 
the 39 World Youth Forum delegates who 
were received at the White House this morn- 
ing by President Kennedy. 

It was the highlight to date of their 
week-long visit to Washington, first stop in 
their 3-week tour of the eastern seaboard 
Which will end on March 21 with a session in 
New York City’s new Lincoln Center. 

Ethel has the distinction of representing 
the United States in the group of delegates 
from 39 countries throughout the world, in- 
cluding Argentina, Spain, France, Belgium, 
New Zealand, and Nigeria. Only Iron Cur- 
tain country at the forum is Yugoslavia. 
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Ethel said all the delegates speak English. 

“All of us are extremely close,” she ex- 
plained, “due principally to the orientation 
period we spent together at Sarah Lawrence 
College in Bronxville, N.Y. during the 
Christmas vacation.” 

The delegates from foreign countries have 
been in the United States since, living with 
American host families. They have been 
meeting weekly for discussions on world is- 
sues and problems, 

Ethel arrived in Washington Sunday and 
says she has been having the time of her 
life since. She and the other delegates 
haven't wasted a minute since their arrival. 
On Sunday they toured Washington, saw the 
Washington Monument, the Lincoln and Jef- 
ferson Memorials and other places of historic 
interest. 

On Monday there was a visit to the U.S. 
Supreme Court where the delegates were 
addressed by Associate Justice Arthur Gold- 
berg. Then they were taken for a tour of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. When 
Atty. Gen. Robert Kennedy learned they 
were in the Justice Department Building, 
he invited them to visit his office. 

“When we arrived,” said Ethel, “we found 
him moving chairs around to accommodate 
us. He was friendly and very pleasant and 
made a fine impression on all of us.” 

Yesterday most of the group went to the 
Voice of America studios where records were 
made for playing in their home countries, 
But Ethel was one of four special guest 
panelists on a prerecording of the “Youth 
Wants to Know” program. They were inter- 
viewed by Howard K. Smith. The show will 
be televised Sunday on the ABC network. 

After the White House visit with President 
Kennedy, the remainder of today is being 
spent on Capitol Hill. The delegates had 
lunch in the Senate dining room with Sena- 
tor Paul. H. Dovcias, Democrat, of Mlinois, 
and his wife hs their hosts. Representative 
CHARLES S. Jortson of Ethel's home district, 
was among the other House and Senate 
Members invited to the luncheon. 

Today is the delegates’ last in Washington. 
Tomorrow they go to Richmond, Va., and will 
visit Philadelphia, New Haven, Boston, and 
Brattleboro before ending the 3-week tour 
in New York City. 

Ethel is the daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Irving 
Silverman, 164 Randolph Avenue, Clifton. 
An older sister, Mrs. Jules Bresslour, is a so- 
cial worker in the Clifton school system. 
Two brothers are physicians, Dr. Joseph 
Silverman, a New York pediatrician and Dr. 
Michael Silverman, a radiologist stationed at 
the Army Redstone Arsenal in Alabama. 


What’s Wrong With the Country? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing’s lead editorial in the Washington 
Daily News is so basic, sound, penetrat- 
ing, and fundamental that I believe it 
should be included in the Recorp for all 
to review and perceive. I would call 
particular attention to the ultimate par- 
agraph and urge our colleagues to exer- 
cise their judgement. The editorial is 
entitled “What's Wrong With the 
Country?” and follows: 

WHAT'S WRONG WITH THE COUNTRY? 

You look over the list of domestic eco- 

nomic troubles as noted by President Ken- 
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nedy at his press conferences. There isn't 
one that a healthy tax cut wouldn't cure or 
at least help substantially. 

And the only way to get a meaningful tax 
reduction is to legislate a healthy cut in 
Federal spending. 

The basic problem is as simple as that, 
although the solution is difficult in the pres- 
ent political atmosphere. 

Relief from the extortionate load of Gov- 
ernment spending would generate energy 
from top to bottom. It would give people 
something to work for. 

To hear the talk as to lack of opportunity 
for youth you would think there were just 
so many jobs until the Government passed 
a law to create some more. You wonder how 
youngsters ever got a Job in the past. This 
same frightened scramble to divide up pov- 
erty held back recovery from the great de- 
pression and now dominates discussion of 
automation. 

Jobs generate jobs. Wages and profits: 
create the demand for goods, which puts 
more and more people to work—unless the 
chain is broken by bungling Government 
intervention or expropriation of the fruits of 
industry. 

Talk about our crop of “war babies" grow- 
ing up and needing jobs. They are relatively 
few in numbers compared to the milljons 
of refugees from communism who streamed 
into demoralized West Germany after the 
war. Work was found for all of them and 
West Germany actually has a labor shortage. 
Automation did it—along with sane, old- 
fashioned fiscal policies which balanced 
budgets, made the mark one of the soundest 
currencies in history and produced the feel- 
ing of confidence in the future which comes ~ 
with a rising living standard. 

On the other extreme are such countries 
as Argentina. There is a land potentially as 
rich as ours—demoralized by massive govern- 
mental bungling and an inflated currency. 

Argentina’s trouble is our trouble, al- 
though we are not nearly so far gone and 
had more fat in the form of capital to eat up. 


The complacent tendency in Washington 
to cut taxes while letting the spending run, 
simply is a plan to eat up some more of the 
capital which makes jobs. By inciting more 
inflation it will nullify any tax cut. By 
breeding fear of an unsound currency it will 
discourage enterprise and we will have more 
unemployment, not less. i 

The prosperity of Western Europe dates 
from the time when it scorned the advice of 
our frightened liberals, hardened its cur- 
rencies and started paying the bilis with 
cash. We now owe them money in form of 
balance of payments. Our Government now 
is buying these currencies in great quantities 
to protect the once almighty dollar. 

More vocal politicians and economists in 
the United States are in the grip of an eco- 
nomic obsession that we can borrow ourselves 
rich. This brand of mass insanity has run 
its course in Europe but still afflicts a great 
deal of the world including the underdevel- 
oped countries, all of which somehow man- 
aged to eat for centuries without our help, 
or maybe in spite of it. 

None of these new nations has a chance 
until it discovers that only work creates 
wealth and that capital accumulation must 
be protected if their people are to have the 
tools which make work productive. 

Under present policies, they are frightening 
away capital faster than it can be. 
down the ratholes thus created, through for- 
eign aid from the U.S. Treasury. 

We see two main sources of hope. One is 
the amazing resiliency of the U.S. economy 
which has survived and even progressed dur- 
ing a generation which has expropriated half 
its profits and sterilized them in wasteful 
Government schemes. The other is mount- 
ing impatience with the whole red-ink busi- 
ness, out through the country. 
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When the people finally sense what has 
been happening to them and vote thelr in- 
dignation, the politicians will sober up and 
find a way. If the country—and particularly 
the unemployed—are to be spared deepening 
troubles, that had better be soon. 


Spiritual Strangulation of Soviet Jewry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, as has been pointed out pre- 
viously by a number of our colleagues, the 
last year and a half has witnessed ac- 
celerated harassment of Russian Jews. 
The tragic history of the Soviet Union 
in the past is being repeated again 
through the singling out of Jews for dis- 
criminatory treatment. 

Khrushchey’s cynical denials while 
official Soviet machinery pushes inexor- 
ably toward the extinction of Jewish 
cultural life have had little effect on the 
reprehensible actions of Russian officials 
and publications. The closing of syna- 
gogues and the incidence of so-called 
economic crimes, punishable by death, 
are the most obvious facets of the sinister 
pattern of Soviet anti-Semitism. 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
“The Commander Reports” from the 
February edition of “The Jewish Vet- 
eran” written by an esteemed constituent, 
National commander of the Jewish War 
Veterans, Morton L. London, of Tea- 
neck, N.J. Commander London’s charge 
to the Nation’s oldest active veterans 
organization is a challenge to Americans 
of all faiths. I ask unanimous consent 
to have the article printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE COMMANDER REPORTS 
(By Morton L. London, National 
Commander) 

Of growing concern is the spiritual stran- 
gulation of Soviet Jewry under a policy of 
overt and covert anti-Jewish measures which 
are government-inspired and directed. 
While the present state of affairs is not as 
ominous as that during Stalin's “black 
years,” the last 5 years of his dictatorial 
reign when masses of Jews were exiled to 
barren Siberia or wantonly executed, all 
signs point to a slower death to the Jewish 
community in Soviet Russia through denial 
to Jews of the ethnic and cultural rights 
accorded to other Soviet nationalities. 

A thriving Jewish cultural life has been 
extinguished through the closing of such 
Institutions as Yiddish theaters, literary 
and cultural research institutions, the ban- 
ning of the publication of Yiddish books, 
professional journals, and newspapers. Jews 
are not permitted to maintain schools to 
teach Yiddish or Hebrew to their children 
nor instruct them on Jewish history and cul- 
ture. The study of Hebrew has been out- 
lawed, even for religious purposes. No He- 
brew Bible has been published for Jews since 
1917. Only four rabbinical students are cur- 
rently in training throughout Soviet Russia 
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today. The production of religious objects, 
such as prayer shawis (tallisim) and phy- 
lacteries (tefillim), are prohibited. The 
public baking and the sale of matzah are 
forbidden. 

In the last 18 months, the Government 
has stepped up its program of harassment 
and denouncement of Jews. Synagogue 
leaders have been forced to resign from their 
jobs. Some who have been secretly tried and 
convicted of alleged espionage ended up with 
lengthy prison terms, In the press, the Jews 
have been vilified as money worshippers. 
Jewish rites such as circumcision have been 
mocked as barbarous. The synagogue has 
been painted as the scene for drunkenness 
and brewling. Adult children of elderly 
pious Jews are held up to public scorn. Ad- 
vancement of Jews in political and economic 
life of the country has been retarded, Of 
70 individuals sentenced to death since May 
1961 for “economic crimes against the state,” 
at least 42 are known to be Jews. In Vilna, 
the peọple were invited to the “Jewish show 
trial,” 


It is quite evident that the Jews in Soviet 
Russia cannot protest. If given the free 
choice, many would obviously leave the coun- 
try for Israel or other havens. But Soviet 
policy, unlike that of some satellite nations 
in the Communist orbit in Eastern Europe 
which permits some emigration, severely re- 
stricts the free movement of its citizens. 

There exists a body of opinion in the Amer- 
ican Jewish community which alleges that 
any protests organized in this country will 
only do further harm to Soviet Jewry. They 
assert that the best approach is to mobilize 
public opinion of outstanding liberal leaders 
throughout the world whose record of friend- 
ship for the Soviet Union is acknowledged by 
the Russian leaders. Frankly, I remain un- 
convinced by their approach. If I read the 
events in Nazi Germany correctly, our friends 
never accomplished anything significant in 
the rescue of the German Jewish commu- 
nity. This is our fight to be fought in the 
arena of world public opinion. 

The world must be informed of the atroc- 
ities committed against the Jéws of Soviet 
Russia.. The neutralist nations who are 
flirting with the Russian bear must be edu- 
cated regarding the denial of human rights 
to Jews in Russia. We must demand from 
our Government that they vigorously protest 
in the United Nations this wanton attack 
against our fellow Jews. We are alerting our 
fellow veterans to join in this fight, and 
we are writing to Jewish veteran associations 
whom we met in Israel last September to 
make similar protests through their respec- 
tive governments. Obviously, we are con- 
sulting with the other major Jewish organi- 
zations on this subject as well. 


St. Patrick’s Day Has Special Memory for 
All in Rhode Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY - 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include the following speech 
which I delivered to the Shamrock So- 
ciety of North Providence, R.L, at Bouf- 
fard Council Hall, on March 10, 1963: 
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Sr. Parnick's Day Has SPECIAL MEMORY FOR 
ALL IN RHODE ISLAND 


(Remarks of U.S. Representative JoHN E. 
Focarty at annual celebration of Sham- 
rock Society of North Providence at Bouf- 
fard Council Hall, North Providence, R.I., 
March 10, 1963) 

I am happy to be with the Shamrock So- 
ciety of North Providence tonight and to Join 
in honoring the memory of Ireland's great 
St. Patrick on the even of his approaching 
feast day. 

For most of us the history of Ireland and 
the Irish race does not begin until the com- 
ing of St. Patrick to the Emerald Isle. It 
is difficult for any of us to even think of 
Ireland, or to speak about its past, its pres- 
ent, or its future, without at the same time 
thinking and speaking of its patron saint. 
It is quite appropriate and necessary that 
we of Irish birth or ancestry never cease to 
commemorate his feast day with gatherings 
such as this of the Shamrock Society of 
North Providence. It is the one and only 
time in all the year that we pause to recall 
the values of our Irish heritage, a noble 
heritage which has contributed so much to 
the mainstream of our own American way 
of life. 

In a true sense we share the memory of 
St. Patrick and the celebration of his feast 
day with many others of differing races and 
nationalities for the simple reason that his 
character and his contributions to Christian 
civilization are such as to command a uni- 
versal respect and admiration. This prob- 
ably accounts for the fact that the patron 
saint of Ireland is not only honored in many 
other lands but also he is claimed as a native 
son by a number of nations extending from 
the Baltic Sea to the Mediterranean, As 
you know, the exact place of his birth has 
never been precisely determined. Some say 
that Patrick came to Ireland from the sunny 
shores of Italy or Spain; others say that he 
was born in the rocky uplands of Scotland or 
a lonely village on the French Normandy 
coast; some other authorities claim that he 
was really brought to Ireland from the Scan- 
dinavian area as a young galley slave on one 
of the Viking ships which frequently raided 
communities along the shoreline of Ireland. 
Perhaps it is not too important for us to 
know the exact origin of St. Patrick. The 
important thing is that we know that he 
brought the doctrine of the Christian gospel 
to pagan Ireland and achieved a victory there 
which has never been lost despite the erosion 
of the centuries on the spirit of man since 
those ancient days. His impact on the Irish 
mind and spirit has never been destroyed. 
Moreover, the peaceful force of Christian 
idealism which he implanted in the hearts 
and minds of the men and women of Ireland 
has produced a harvest of tremendous good 
in all quarters of the globe right up until 
the present time. 

The tide of saints and scholars who have 
ventured forth from the green hills and dales 
of Ireland to other lands has resulted in in- 
numerable achievements for the cause of 
Christian civilization both yesterday and to- 
day. No other country of comparable size in 
the history of the world has done so much for 
the cause of Christianity, and it all began 
with the planting of the seeds of faith by 
St. Patrick himself. 

The religlous nature of St. Patrick's Day 
requires that the first and most important 
of our recollections is that of the spiritual 
heritage which we derive from our Irish an- 
cestry. However, as a direct result of ad- 
herence to the true concepts of Christianity, 
the Irish came to love and cherish freedom 
and liberty and to despise oppression and 
bigotry with such vehemence as to be willing 
to sacrifice their lives and fortunes in a per- 
sistent struggle to achieve and maintain 
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these virtues for themselves and for others. 
Indeed, it can be said that the persecution 
and oppression of Ireland in the years gone 
by bas been a most significance factor in the 
development of liberty and free government 
in various parts of the world. > 

For example, the earliest record we hav 
of Irishmen in the United States coming 
together to pay homage to St. Patrick 
practically coincides with the movement for 
freedom and independence in the American 
Colonies. In 1771, at the city of Philadel- 
phia, an organization which numbered both 
Protestants and Catholics of Irish birth or 
descent was founded and dedicated “to the 
memory of Ireland’s patron saint,” Many of 
them were later identified with the Revolu- 
tionary Army of Gen. George Washington— 
one of them, Stephen Moylan, became the 
trusted alde-de-camp to Washington himself. 
Other Irishmen were signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and were early partici- 
Pants in the Continental Congress. The con- 
tribution of the Irish to the foundation and 
the advance of this country is too well known 
to require any long recitation. 

Their persecution in their homeland was 
due, as we know, chiefiy to the reason of 
their loyal adherence to the faith of their 
fathers. The denial of this basic human 
freedom in Ireland resulted in a tremendous 
Migration of Irishmen either through their 
free choice or by virtue of compulsion to 
Many other lands on the European, North 
and South American continents, and even as 
far as the continent of Australia. Wherever 
they went the men and women of Ireland 
brought to their new homes love of their 
Teligion, love of ideals of freedom and lib- 
erty, and a hatred of oppression and tyranny. 
This is why Chile honors a Bernardo O'Hig- 
Bins as its great liberator, France, a Marshal 
McMahon, America, a John Barry, Australia, 
& Sir Charles Duffy, and Newfoundland, a 
Michael O’Gorman—all sons of Ireland who 
Were dedicated to the cause of freedom in 
thelr adopted countries. 

We can all take pride in the fact that the 
names of countless Irishmen are found in 
the records of the early struggles of this 
Country for its independence as well as its 
Successive wars to maintain it. Of course, we 
are equally proud of the contribution in the 
“rts and sciences which men of Irish birth 
or ancestry have made to the development 
and progress of the United States. I be- 
lieve, however, that there is a special affinity 

een the characteristic Irish quality of 
stubborn insistence upon freedom and lib- 
erty, upon the right of freedom of worship, 
and the great historic tradition of our own 
State of Rhode Island of which we are all 
50 proud and yet, at times, we may tend to 
Torget. This State was founded on principles 
Of liberty for which Irishmen were struggling 
and dying in Erin's Isle at the very time that 
Williams, fleeing from puritanical op- 
Pression in the Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
rected his banner of freedom at what he 
Called the Providence Plantations. He was 
for having dared to express the 
very thoughts of religious freedom and lib- 
erty in his sermons and writings which, if 
adopted in the British Isles, would have 
Spared the people of Ireland from the fire 
and sword of the invading armies of Crom- 
tee which were occurring at that very time. 
t is interesting to note that Roger Williams 
Epoke out with equal vigor against the per- 
Secution of the Irish in Ireland as he did 
against the persecution of the Huguenots in 
nce and the Indians in America, 
Sue short, he spoke a language which the 
ish could understand and support; he ex- 
Pressed a doctrine which would have meant 
Salvation instead of ruination for the tiny 
nation of Ireland in his own day, While we 
know that he found no Irishmen awaiting 
him here on his long, hazardous flight from 
Massachusetts, who can say that a lepre- 
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chaun or banshee did not help to guide him 
safely through the wilderness? 

In keeping with the Christian concepts of 
charity, however, it is interesting to note 
that in 1676 when a great deal of suffering 
resulted from the Indian wars in New Eng- 
land, a public subscription was undertaken 
in and around Dublin, Ireland, to send a 
ship loaded with oatmeal, wheat, malt, but- 
ter, and cheese to relieve the critical needs of 
the early New England settlers. Most of this 
relief went to the Plymouth Colony. This 
is known as the “Irish donation of 1676” and 
is referred to in the “New England Historical 
General Register” as well as in the “Reports 
of the Rhode Island Historical Society.” 
This is a remarkable demonstration of the 
application of the true Irish spirit of for- 
giveness. 

It is well, also, to remember that the 
famous battle of Rhode Island which was 
fought near Newport in 1778 was success- 
fully accomplished by forces of the Revolu- 
tionary Army under the command of the 
great New England Irishman, John Sullivan. 
There are many other interesting contribu- 
tions to the early foundations of this State 
in which the names of men of Ireland are 
prominent. I would like to think that the 
Irish were particularly at home in this area 
because of the principles upon which the 
State was founded and Saint Patrick's Day 
should be the brighter and the happier for 
that very reason in the land of Roger 
Williams. 

Recently, I came across an interesting con- 
nection between Ireland and the early State 
of Rhode Island which I would like to share 
with you. It is found in an early history of 
Brown University published in Providence 
in 1837 by a librarian of the university, Mr. 
Guild. In recounting the history of the 
foundation of this famous institution, 
originally called the College of Rhode Island, 
and setting forth the difficulties encountered 
in adopting its remarkably liberal charter 
which guarantees educational opportunities 
to persons of all religious faiths, the author 
told the story of the Reverend Morgan 
Edwards who in 1767, was commissioned to 
solicit funds for the foundation and endow- 
ment of the college. 

He was authorized to seek them in Eng- 
land and Ireland to which he sailed that 
year. In order to allay any doubt as to his 
honesty, Dr. Edwards gave a meticulous ac- 
count of all his receipts together with the 
names and residences of his benefactors. It 
is a remarkable fact that a large part of the 
contributions for the founding of this Bap- 
tist institution came from the cities of Cork 
and Dublin. As a matter of fact, the con- 
tributions from Dublin were greater than 
from any other area in the British Isles, ex- 
cept from the city of London. It is ap- 
parent that the concepts of freedom and 
liberty contemplated by the founders of the 
university struck a responsive chord in the 
hearts of many Irishmen. 

High on the lst of these early benefactors 
of Brown University are Mary Murphy, Fran- 
ces McCarty, William Harrington, Mrs. Luke 
Kelly, John Reilly, Mary McMaster, John 
Armstrong, Joseph Dunn, and William Mitch- 
ell. Others on the Reverend Edwards list 
were Mathew O'Dwyer, Francis Allin, Wil- 
liam Lawton, Humphrey Crowley, James El- 
Us, James Alkin, John Lyons, Abe Lane, 
Richard White, Robert Moore, Rachel Con- 
nors, William McGowan, James Martin, 
Thomas Read, Thomas King, Rebecka Gib- 
bons, William Hunt, Nathaniel Mackey, Dr. 
Samuel McCormick, William Mitchell, James 
Moody, and James Brennan. 

These contributions from Ireland to- 
gether with those from England were placed 
in a special fund by the officers of the uni- 
versity with the requirement that the “in- 
terest thereof should forever go to pay the 
salary of the President.” 
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So, from College Hill to Newport back 
to the Massachusetts border, St. Patrick's 
Day should be a day of special memory 
for all of us in Rhode Island. Let us never 
forget our heritage and let us not forget 
to give our thanks for the blessings of free- 
dom and liberty which every son of Ire- 
land has found awaiting him here in this 
great State of Rhode Island. 


Forty Minutes With President Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for the Recorp a copy of an editorial 
which appeared in the Baptist Standard 
of February 27, 1963. 

The editorial was written by Dr. E. S. 
James, the distinguished editor of that 
journal. Dr. James relates his own reac- 
tions and reflections following a personal 
conference with President Kennedy. 

While I am not a member of the de- 
nomination whose members Dr. James 
serves so conscientiously, I believe there 
is much of interest to all of us in this 
editorial. As a Presbyterian, I take 
pleasure in submitting for printing in 
the Recorp this editorial from the 
Baptist Standard: 

FORTY MINUTES WITH PRESIDENT KENNEDY 

(By E. S. James) 


What does a country preacher say and do 
when he goes to the White House and sits 
alone for 40 minutes with the President of 
the United States? Does he spend the time 
bragging on the administration or tell the 
national leader how many mistakes he has 
made and how the country ought to be run? 
Does he try to tell the President about how 
many persons dislike or love him, or does 
he make it an opportunity to seek some- 
thing for himself or his people? Just what 
does he do, and what should he do? - 

These and other questions had to be an- 
swered in the mind of the Baptist Standard 
editor when the invitation came to visit 
President Kennedy on February 10. The in- 
vitation was not sought, nor was it arranged 
by others in his behalf. It was no doubt 

to the President by Brooks Hays, 
Bill Moyers, and other Baptists; but the 
invitation was initiated by the man who 
lives in the White House, and it was gladly 
accepted. 

Readers of the Standard know and the 
President knew that this editor opposed his 
election in 1960. We made it plain then 
that our opposition was not political but 
that it was based purely on our sincere 
belief that no member of the Roman Cath- 
olle Church would be free to think and act 
independently, Just how does one visit with 
the man in the White House when he bas 
tried to keep him out of that house? What 
attitude may he expect to find on the part 
of the host? How does he feel when he 
walks alone past the guards and adminis- 
trative assistants into the presence of the 
man who holds the highest elective office 
on earth? — T 

Since it is generally known that the in- 
vitation was extended and accepted this edi- 
tor has decided to review it in detail for 
those who have manifested an interest. 
Others would do well to stop reading at this 
point. 
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It is not protocol to quote the President 
without specific permission from him. Such 
permission was not sought, but it is ap- 
propriate to give a personal appraisal of the 
man we met and relate the subject of our 
conversation. 

At no time have we met a more charming 
and gracious personality. He knows how to 
make strangers feel at ease in a moment, 
and when one sits down near him to engage 
in informal conversation, any misgivings he 
may have had immediately flee, It was easy 
to say what we had planned to say, and the 
President left the impression that he was 
definitely interested in knowing more about 
the Baptist people. After all, that is about 
all we know much about; and we did want 
him to know them as we know them. 

It was a pleasure to tell the President that 
he has disillusioned many of us who feared 
that a Roman Catholic could not make a 
good President and that in our personal 
opinion he has proved that there is at least 
one who can act without religious bias, It 
was a joy to compliment him on his fairness 
in making appointments because it seems 
evident that he has shown no religious prej- 
udice in them. It was easy to thank him 
for listening to us little people and for his 
rigid adherence to his preelection statement 
that he would defend the principle of sepa- 
ration of church and state, We gave it as 
our opinion that he has sometimes stood 
very tall when the country was bowed low 
and that perhaps he stood tallest when he 
-quarantined Cuba and defied the Commu- 
nist world. After listening with intense in- 
terest to his appraisal of some international 
problems, we asked permission to tell him 
about the people called Baptists, but we 
made it very plain that no person is a 
spokesman for them and that our observa- 
tions were our very own. 

It was a privilege to remind the President 
that Baptists do not think themselves to be 
better, wiser, more competent, nor more 
patriotic than others, but they do believe 
they measure up to the average in each 
realm and that while they know they are 
regarded as narrow in doctrinal interpreta- 
tion, they do not believe they are ever big- 
oted or more narrow than the Bible justifies. 
We acknowledged that as we have seen Bap- 
tists, they have sometimes been wrong on 
the race question, acceptance of Government 
subsidies, prejudgment of personalities, and 
conformity to customs. We affirmed, how- 
ever, that they are, in general, good people 
who work hard, worship often, pray much, 
participate in politics and government, give 
of their sons when the Nation needs them, 
pay their taxes, vote, and support their 
elected officials to every extent that is 
reasonable. 

It was our purpose to point out to him 
that democracy is necessary to Baptist prog- 
ress. They are a democratic people and 
have never fared well under a totalitarian 
government. He seemed to understand that 
the purest democracy on earth is a small 
Baptist Church where every member has a 
voice in everything that is done. We tried 
to make it plain that Baptists follow one 
book, the Bible, and that they try to obey it 
atany cost. We sought to explain why Bap- 
tists have such an affinity for religious free- 
dom by pointing out their part in 
it in America. He remembered that the 
Baptist preacher, John Leland, had joined 
Statesman James Madison in securing the 
first amendment to the Constitution; and 
he seemed to understand that it is just a 
part of the Baptist nature to contend for the 
principle of separation of church and state. 
He pointed out the fact that his own bishop, 
*Cardinal Cushing, is likewise opposed to 
Federal aid to parochial education, a fact 
known by most informed persons. 

We asked for permission to point out some 
areas where this separation principle seems 
most often endangered, and it was granted. 
Five areas were suggested by us: The dis- 
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position of surplus Government property, 
distribution through church agencies of 
food for peace in foreign countries, use of 
Peace Corps personnel as teachers in sec- 
tarian schools in other lands, use of foreign 
ald for building public schools in countries 
where the system is under domination of a 
religious group, and subsidies to church- 
related institutions on any level. We ex- 
pressed the opinion that while some Baptists 
do not hold with us on what constitutes 
subsidies, we believe Baptists at the grass- 
roots level are solidly against Government 
aid to them or any other church groups. 

Each of these areas was discussed in detail, 
and the President knows the difficulties in- 
volved, We got the impression that he is 
vitally concerned about safeguarding the 
separation principle in each of them. We 
noted with much satisfaction that he Is def- 
initely concerned about vast numbers in 
other lands who know nothing of the Chris- 
tian faith, As we interpreted his thinking 
it is that he is much more concerned about 
their knowing God than he is about what 
church tells them about Him. 

Three times we had suggested that per- 
haps we should leave, but each time he 
insisted that we remain. After 40 short min- 
utes the time came to close the conversa- 
tion, and the President called for a picture 
to be made. 

Back in the hotel room we sought to 
evaluate the man we had just met for the 
first time. We knew he had made some mis- 
takes and that, being human, he will make 
some more. We were convinced in our mind, 
however, that our President is a man of faith 
who is characterized by great intelligence, 
much ability, strong convictions, and pro- 
found courage. We had told him that we do 
not agree with all his plans and programs, 
and he understood that it was not just an 
effort to be critical. We are convinced, how- 
ever, that he will not knowingly err when 
the welfare of the Nation is at stake. This 
editor was remarkably impressed with his 
apparent sincerity, his gracious and under- 
standing spirit, and his eagerness to be Presi- 
dent of all the American people. We have 
prayed for him many times, but we will do it 
more often now that we realize more fully 
the weight of the load a President carries. 

It would be good if every American, re- 
gardless of his religion or his politics, could 
have the experience that was ours. It would 
no doubt give him a new appreciation of his 
Nation and of this and every other President 
on whose shoulders such responsibility has 
been placed by a free people in a free land. 


State and National Policies on Highways 
and Recreation and Parks—Resolution 
Adopted by the Recreation Association 
of Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA s 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
Recreation Association of Michigan, 
during its annual meeting at Michigan 
State University in East Lansing, Mich., 
last December, adopted a resolution 
placing the association on record as 
strongly opposed to the apparent in- 
consistency of State and National policy 
on highways and its policy on recreation 
and park areas. 

The resolution protests the practice of 


. 
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selecting expressway routes which do not 
insure adequate protection to local park 
areas, resulting in serious encroachment 
of irreplaceable park lands to the detri- 
ment of the public. 

S. 468, introduced by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss] 
and myself, would help to protect such 
recreation areas, as well as fish and 
wildlife resources, from damage due to 
Federal-aid highway construction. Our 
bill would require approval by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, in consultation with 
appropriate State officials, of plans and 
specifications for proposed construction 
of. Federal-aid highways. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution passed by the Recreation As- 
sociation of Michigan be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY 

CIATION OF MICHIGAN, 

MEETING AT KELLOGG CENTER, 

STATE Universrry, East LANSING, MICH. 

DECEMBER 13, 1962 

Whereas it is the policy of the Federal 
Government, as indicated by the adopted re- 
port of the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission and various legislation 
encouraging and providing for acquisition of 
park lands and open spaces by municipali- 
ties to Meet local recreation needs; and, 

Whereas the current recreation policy of 
the State of Michigan adopted in August 
1961 favors encouragement of local govern- 
ment efforts to provide adequate recreation 
and park areas to meet local needs; and 

Whereas the Michigan Highway Depart- 
ment's practice of selecting expressway routes 
does not insure adequate protection to local 
park areas, resulting in serious encroach- 
ment of irreplaceable park lands to the detri- 
ment of the public: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Recreation Association of 
Michigan, in its annual meeting at the Kel- 
logg Center, East Lansing, Mich., go on rec- 
ord as strongly opposed to the apparent in- 
consistency of State and national policy on 
highways and its policy on recreation and 
park areas; be it further 

Resolved, That the Recreation Association 
of Michigan express its concern to the pres- 
ent and incoming administrations for the 
State of Michigan, urging support for appro- 
priate legislative and executive action to 
provide more adequate protection of local 
parks threatened by State or interstate high- 
ways; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
directed to Gov. John B. Swainson, Governor- 
elect George Romney, Federal Highway Ad- 
ministrator Rex Whitton, U.S. Senator MET- 
caL? and other appropriate State and na- 
tional legislators, as well as to President 
Kennedy, urging appropriate legislative and 
executive action to provide adequate protec- 
tion of park lands against highway encroach- 
ment. 
Don MARTIN, 

Secretary. 


The Advantages of Living in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, it 
happens all too seldom that community 
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leaders are paid the honors due them 
while they are living. It was therefore 
a thrilling experience for me to attend on 
February 10 of this year the dedication 
of the H. O. Sonnesyn Elementary School 
in north Hennepin County, Minn., and 
to hear H. O. Sonnesyn himself deliver 
the dedication address. 

Mr. Sonnesyn has made unique contri- 
butions to the large area comprising 
Robbinsdale, Crystal, Brooklyn Center, 
Brooklyn Park, Golden Valley, New Hope, 
and north Minneapolis. His remarkable 
sense of public service has been demon- 
strated time and time again through the 
newspapers of which he is editor. His 
ready humor, his humanitarianism, and 
his high standards of fairplay have made 
him everybody's friend. 

His community service has been solid, 
substantial, sincere, and long lasting, 
but even more important, it is continuing. 
His dedication address reflects the wis- 
dom of a Greek, the wit of an Irishman, 
the romanticism of a Latin, the industry 
of a Norwegian, and the solid faith in 
spiritual and human values of the good 
American which Mr. Sonnesyn very much 
is. 

This is his address: 

THE ADVANTAGES OF LIVING IN AMERICA 
(By H. O. Sonnesyn) 


I am humble today as I stand in the 
H. O. Sonnesyn Elementary School. Humble 
because the school board of district 281 saw 
fit to name such s fine building in my honor. 
And, yet, being only human, I am also ex- 
tremely proud that the school board and 
its able administrator, E. J. Cooper, super- 
intendent, paid me this honor while I am 
among the living. 

Today this beautiful building is fully 
manned with competent teachers, consul- 
tants, and an efficient principal, Henry Scaia. 
It is a thrill to me every time I have to call 
the school and the sweet voice of the girl at 
the switchboard says, “H. O. Sonnesyn Ele- 
mentary School.” There was one occasion 
when I felt particularly important. I called 
the school and asked for Mr. Scaia, The girl 
immediately answered, "H. O, Sonnesyn Ele- 
mentary School.” Mr. Scala was out. The 
girl inquired, “Whom shall I say is calling?” 
I cleared my throat and very importantly 
answered, “H. O, Sonnesyn.” She did not 
seem tò be too impressed. I do want her to 
remember, however, that on March 17, the 
Proper answer to telephone calls might be 
“The H. O. Sonnesyn Eelementary School.” 
The Irish deserve some credit. The Nor- 
Wegians should not get all of it. 

Because the school has been named for 
me does not mean I own it. There may, in 
fact, be many people who wonder why this 
school was named the H. O. Sonnesyn Ele- 
mentary School. So do I. I can think of so 
Many people who would haye been far more 
deserving of the honor. 

You people own this school in spite of the 
name. The students in this school are your 
children and I have been honored by having 
them call on me in a group at my office and 
also in speaking before their classes. I admit 
there are few of them I would like to steal. I 
have no flesh and blood sons or daughters to 
Carry on my name. In reality this school is 
my child, my only one. -It will carry the 
Sonnesyn name down through the years after 
the Supreme Architect has decided His plans 
for me have been completed and I am no 
longer needed on this earth. What greater 
Teward could a man receive during his life 
than to have a school named in his honor? 

Several years ago I sat in the auditorium of 
the Carl Sandburg School in Golden Valley 
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and heard one of the greatest American 
poets of today deliver his dedication talk 
when a school that had been named for him 
was dedicated. I never dreamed or expected 
an occasion would come when I would as- 
sume the same role he was performing that 
day. I naturally do not expect the same 
audience response he received that day. 
While he spoke it seemed as if no one 
breathed or even moved. It was that quiet. 
I am not a Carl Sandburg. 

I can at least borrow some of the thoughts 
Carl Sandburg expressed on that memorable 
day, parts of which I find inscribed on a 
bronze plaque that hangs in the hallway of 
the school. I believe the thoughts expressed 
by Carl Sandburg are just as applicable at 
the H.O. Sonnesyn Elementary School. 

The words quoted on the plaque are: “Old 
and tarnished hearings have it, ‘Time is a 
great teacher and Time will tell.’ 

“This building as a tool and instrument, 
as a breathing structure newly come to life 
might speak for itself today and say, ‘Iam a 
child of time. I celebrate the dignity, im- 
portance and pathos of time. Loving hands 
and thoughtful hearts have seen my founda- 
tion rise to serve as best they may a genera- 
tion living in a time of world storm. Here 
to my rooms will come generations, one after 
another, gazing in on themselves in reverie, 
some asking the ancient questions: While we 
live what is worth looking at, what is worth 
listening to, and what might be worth dy- 
ing for? 

“Here they may study the guarded mean- 
ing of Lincoln opening his ‘house divided’ 
speech: If we could first know where we are 
and whither we are tending, we could bet- 
ter judge what to do and how to do it. 

“Always the path of American destiny has 
been into the unknown. With each new 
test and crisis it always cost and there were 
those ready to pay the cost, as an affirm- 
ing character in Remembrance Rock" says, 
‘Man is a changer. God made him a chang- 
er.“ You may become the witnesses of the 
finest and brightest era known to mankind. 
The nations over the globe shall have music 
instead of murder. It is possible. That is 
my hope and prayer—for you and the na- 
tions.” 

Fortunately none of us know what may 
happen in the future. God chose it to be 
that way when He created this world. Only 
God knows what the future holds in store 
for each of us. 

Some of the future's greatest scientists in 
the world may be attending classes in this 
building today. 

There is much left to explore in the field 
of medicine today and diseases which have 
baffled the medical profession may in the 
future be solved by some student just learn- 
ing to scribble his or her name in this very 
building today. He or she could be your son 
or daughter. The future outstanding engi- 
neers, educational and business leaders may 
be Included in the present student popula- 
tion of the H. O. Sonnesyn Elementary 
School. One of the future superintendents 
of district 281 may be in the kindergarten 
of this school today or he may even become 
the principal of this school in future years. 
It is nearly safe to predict future council and 
school board members may be studying his 
lessons in this school today, 

Some boy who is today just learning his 
prayers may become a future world renowned 
religious leader comparable to Billy Graham 
or Bishop Sheehan. He will have received 
his original teachings that made him study 
the progress of the world and civilization in 
this very same bullding. 

Some of the athletes who may make future 
athletic history on the baseball diamond, 
the football gridiron, the basketball court 
or in some other competitive fleld may even 
be playing on the playgrounds of this school 
today. - 
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Today's enrollment at the H. O. Sonnesyn 
Elementary School may include the names of 
future great actors, actresses, TV and radio 
personalities, or world-known artists. Or 
perhaps it may be some girl or boy mastering 
grammar today in this very building who will 
put beautiful words on paper that will either 
win the Nobel or Pulitzer prize. 

Every day we read about the problems of 
Segregation in some portions in the South. 
As we read these stories the thought never 
comes to us that a comparable situation 
could some day develop at the H. O. Sonnesyn 
Elementary School. With today's exploding 
population and the emigration of people 
from the cities to the suburbs, let us never 
close our eyes and say, “It can't happen 
here.” I hope that when it does happen, 
and it eventually will, that we can settle it 
the American way instead of the manner it 
is being handled in some places in the South 
today. I borrow a little thought from the 
Minnesota Journal of Education: 

“Little children don't need lessons in 
brotherhood. A small Negro girl in Duluth 
wrote in her Thanksgiving letter, Tm thank- 
ful we have such friendly neighbors.’ A 
first grader of Swedish descent summed up 
the whole lesson when she put her white 
hand on a little Mexican girl’s brown one 
and said, Brown and white go nice 
together. 

A kindergartner reported one of the great- 
est lessons of her life. Her eyes shining with 
happiness, she leaned over to her father at 
dinner and whispered: “Today I learned a 
friend.” 

I earnestly pray the day will never come 
when some little boy or girl is barred from 
attending the H. O. Sonnesyn Elementary 
School because he or she may have a difer- 
ent colored skin or may worship differently 
than we do. 

I sometimes hear people say we are build- 
ing too elaborate schools. Do you realize that 
because of the long-range planning the men 
and women at the head of our school system 
in district 281 have done that today is the 
future we dreamed about yesterday? Prob- 
ably the man who had more dreams than 
anyone else was E. J. Cooper. The difference, 
however, between Mr, Cooper and other 
dreams was he made them come true. What 
a campaign manager he could have made 
for some politician if he had not been in the 
educational field. And III tell you his secret 
weapon. When he begins talking, try and 
get a word in,edgewise. Let him try that 
today. I personally know there is not a 
school system in Minnesota that excels dis- 
trict 281, which has another unique distinc- 
tion. No bond issue backed by the school 
board has ever been turned down by the 
voters. We today have 22 schools in district 
281 and 2 more are to be erected—the new 
high school and an elementary school. Be- 
cause of my confidence in our school leaders 
I have verbally and editorially supported 
every bond issue that has been proposed by 
the board. I would certainly be a Judas if 
I fought the future progress of district 281 
after such a fine building as we are dedi- 
cating today has been named for me. 

Teaching is just as dedicated a profession 
as the ministry, medicine, journalism, engi- 
neering or any other field you may name. 
Because teachers have the ability to impart 
knowledge we are given outstanding leaders 
in every field where our Nation needs them, 
something we are too often prone to forget 
just as we fail to remember this training 
for future leadership is first obtained in an 
elementary school comparable to the one 
we are in today. 

There are no persons in the world today 
to whom we should pay greater homage 
than our teachers. 

The essential ingredient in a democracy 
js people. Democracy is defined as a gov- 
ernment in which the supreme power is re- 
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tained and exercised by the people, there- 
fore, the greatest natural resource of the 
United States is the individual person, Since 
this is true, the first national goal to be 


vote, his judgment, and his contributions 
will be for the betterment of democracy. 
The entire American school system is based 
on that philosophy and teachers in the H. O. 
Sonnesyn Elementary School and the other 
schools of district 281 constantly strive to 
have their pupils reach that goal. 

Ideas come from individuals, and progress 
comes from democratic ideas. These ideas 
are the combination of imagination, intelli- 
gence, and courage. 

The fullest development of each individ- 
ual is essential to prevent a dictatorship and 
to preserve a democracy. Facism, nazism, 
and now communism, are the result of one- 
man leadership in many areas. Many people 
must play important roles to keep our de- 

safe. That is the role the teachers 
of the H.O. Sonnesyn elementary school are 
teaching your youngsters to assume. 

Let's look at the role of Mr. Average IQ 
Citizen in our democracy. He knows we 
have a President and that he can vote for 


understands the Constitution and enjoys his 
rights such as freedom of religion, freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press and his in- 
alienable rights. He also satisfactorily per- 
forms most of his duties; (1) He thinks him- 
self reasonably, if not intelligently, informed 
about the fundamental principles, the struc- 
ture of the government; (2) he for the most 
part and most of the time appreciates the 
advantages of living in the United States; 
(3) he usually performs all the functions of 
a good citizen, such as voting at all elec- 
tions, paying taxes, respecting the laws, and 
participating in civic affairs such as the PTA, 
chamber of commerce, and other groups; 
(4) he is loyal to our country and is ready to 
defend it when attacked by enemies either 
within or without. 

Mr. IQ Citizen also enjoys the most im- 
portant role of all—the right of being an 
individual. Yet in so doing he sometimes 
fails to maintain a democracy, inasmuch as 
he falls to understand that these are every 
citizen’s rights, too. 

Whenever any citizen, no matter what the 
reason, is deprived of his development of his 
right to participate in government, it is a 
denial of one of his inalienable rights. This 
is a threat to everyone in a democracy, since 
an incompetent citizen is a threat to the 
freedom of all. Ignorance in a citizen is 
the worst threat of a democracy. These are 
the people who are susceptible to the propa- 
ganda from communistic sources. 

We must remember our central goal in a 
democracy is a faith in the value of the 
possibilities of individual development. Any- 
thing that bars this development should 
be removed. Nothing whatsoever should 
curb the individual's right to live as long, 
full, and rich a life as possible. Herein is the 
challenge of us to do our best to gain and 
preserve the individual rights of all, 

Our freedoms are indivisible. If we lose 
one, if there is a rent in the seamless fabric 
that holds them, they will all escape, as 
sand drains from a bag that sustains even a 
single rent. The freedom to worship is 
bound up in the freedom to learn and the 
freedom to teach. 

There is danger in our struggle against 
dictatorship that we will be tempted to use 
some of its weapons. Of what avall would 
it be to us if we escaped one set of chains 
only to find ourselves bound with others? 
In the preservation of liberties, instinct alone 
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is not a sufficient safeguard. Although our 
Nation was born from the compulsion of our 
forefathers to be free and independent, it 
will take and determination 
to keep intact the liberty they bought for 
Us at a high cost. 

Milton, writing in an era of fear and ten- 
sion, gave his own statement of faith, which 
we would do well to preserve as our ideal 
today. He said, “Give me the liberty to 
know, to utter, and to argue freely according 
to conscience above all liberties.” The cor- 
nerstone of our liberty is to know and to 
speak freely. On this rests our religious and 
civil freedom. 

The year of 1963 marks not only a new 
year, but also a new decade. This gives 
the new year a greater significance. Thirteen 
years ago we marked the middle of the 20th 
century. We could review the first half 
and plan for the next half. Now the plan- 
ning period is over. What the sixty's prod- 
uce is likely to characterize the whole cen- 
tury. Fortunately the fifty’s saw no world 
War, though the fear of one hung over 
every year of it and does even today. In 
our land we saw increasing prosperity. 
Even the churches saw accelerating growth 
and temporal . The faith of our peo- 
ple and even the faith you display as indi- 
viduals is what drives all of us to become 
better citizens. 

In their own words as in their lives, 
George Washington and Abraham Lincoln, 
whose birthdays we are celebrating this 
month, expressed those ideals which we 
Americans should even prize highly to this 
day. One of their most cherished images 
that has come down to us illumed by time 
pictures them as men of faith and servants 
of God, 

President Washington, whose undaunted 
spirit set the tome for the Nation in all 
decades since, summed up his religious feel- 
ings in these words: We have abundant rea- 
son to rejoice in this land that the light of 
truth and reason has triumphed over the 
power of bigotry and Shs e and that 
every person may wo! p God according to 
the dictates of his own heart.” 

That was no empty piety but a statement 
of fact. In America we do have the freedom 
to worship God “according to the dictates 
of one's own heart.” It is a basic freedom 
one for which we should be grateful. But 
like all freedoms, it must be practiced to be 
kept whether it is in the business world, the 
educational field, your private life or the 
political arena. 

Perhaps Abraham Lincoln had this in 
mind when speaking of the Civil War then 
raging across the land, he said: “The strug- 
gle today is not altogether for today. It is 
for the future, also. With a reliance upon 
providence all the more firm and earnest, 
let us proceed with the great task events 
have evolved upon us.“ 

Great tasks are still upon us. The srtuggle 
is yet for the future. In such times as these, 
the words of these two Presidents may well 
be our guide. 

Before I close, I would like to have Mr. 


May the H. O. Sonnesyn Elementary 
School continue to be the fine educational 
institution, which it is today. 


I thank you for the fine attention you 
haye paid me and the greatest honor that 
has ever been paid me in my life—the nam- 
ing of this school. God bless all of you for 
this honor. I hope my future life will merit 
the confidence you placed in me. In behalf 
of myself and my wife, I say: “Thank you.” 
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Address by Senator Hartke Before the 
District of Columbia Dental Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
Recorp the remarks of Senator VANCE 
HarTKE made before the District of Co- 
lumbia Dental Society on March 11, 
1963. : 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It Is probably true that you at one time 
or another have had a personal experience 
which brought out your instinct of self- 
preservation. For example, a serious per- 
sonal sickness, combat in war, serious fl- 
nancial difficulties, or personal challenges. 
My purpose today is to think in 
your self-preservation and how it is tied 
our Nation. 

First, we will review Khrushchev as a dic- 
tator; second, we will consider Stalin an 
Khrushchey; third, we will see that Khru- 
shchey is a dictator and must be treated as 


humanity; fifth, we will try to bring out 
your self-preservation by recognizing that 
although dictators are dangerous, that our 
self-preservation is dependent on something 
more than merely defeating dictators. 

In these days, it is frequent that there are 
wild exaggerations, at least in statements of 
some individuals, concerning the role of 
Khrushchev. 

Frequently, many individuals seem to 
think that there ls something remarkably 
different about this man. Let's look at him 
for a moment. 

He isa dictator. He is pursuing a goal with 
a relentlessness, and sometimes pettiness. 
Khrushchev is, certainly, a man to be con- 
cerned with in this world today, mainly be- 
cause of where he is in a position of impor- 
tance. Therefore, we would have to admit 
that he is an important man. 

But the fact that he is t does 
not make him Immune to the emotions and 
weaknesses of less important men. He is 
subject to jealousy, to wounded pride, cer- 
tainly to the desire for publicity. He is am- 
bitious to the extent that he is interested 
in always attempting to disprove any in- 
feriority he might have. He is revengeful, 
He has a tendency to close the door on those 
with whom is disagrees, and he certainly 
disagrees with enough people as ls evident by 
those who have been banished from high 
place in his government. 

Indeed, the passion and the temperament, 
and the drive, which raised this man to the 
heights which he has today, tend to inten- 
sify and to magnify his own personal failings. 
But in all of this, let us not be unmindful 
that these emotions are going to affect our 
future and mold history. In Russia, there is 
nothing new to see a man such as Khru- 
shchey in a position of dictatorship. The 
Russian people have really never known any 
government except dictatorial leadership. 

Stalin, for example, is probably going to be 
recognized as one of the most powerful dicta- 
tors that the world has ever known. Stalin 
was, in many ways, what Khrushchey would 
like to be, today. Stalin certainly had deter- 
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mination. He had fire and glamor. He was 
a master at deception. He was capable of 
Eig-zagging in major policy. He was always 
accessible to the persons that he wanted to 
be accessible to. He was always able to out- 
Maneuver those who worked around him. 

Stalin always supervised the little things. 
This left the impression that he was very 
personal in his approach. 

Stalin wanted to be associated in the eyes 
of his people with Lenin because Lenin led 
the spirit of the revolution. Early, in the 
revolutionary days of course, it was always 
Lenin and Trotsky. Stalin wanted it to be 
Lenin and Stalin. So, Stalin managed to 
eliminate Trotsky and thus it was Stalin and 
Lenin. Then on Stalin's death Khrushchey 
Wanted to replace Stalin with himself. 
Khrushchey wanted it to be Lenin and 
Khrushchey. Then the pattern is practically 
the same. Stalin, in his day, insisted that 
every mention of Trotsky's name, in a fa- 
vorable light, had to be stamped out. Today, 
Khrushchev. insists that every mention of 
Stalin's name in a favorable light must be 
Stamped out. Stalin had all of Trotsky's 
Pictures destroyed. Now Khrushchev has 
had all of Stalin's pictures destroyed. Stalin 
had the Soviet history and books revised and 
republished in order to completely take 
Trotsky out of the books, or to otherwise 
blacken his role. Now Khrushchev has had 
the histories and books revised in order to 
take Stalin out of them or to blacken his 
role. Under Stalin, the authors wrote the 
histories of the Red army without praising 
Trotsky's name orice, even though Trotsky 
Was the organizer of the Red army and the 
first Bolshevik War Commissar. Now Khrush- 
chev is having the histories rewritten to 
show that he was the real military leader of 
the army in World War II. 

Stalin left the impression that it was he 
Who always stood by the side of Lenin, not 
Trotsky. Now Khrushchey indicates that it 
is his ideas which are similar to Lenin, 
and not Stalin. Stalin, in his day, had to 
be halled as the source of all good, the 
Originator of all good ideas, the father of 
every successful enterprise. Now it is 
Khrushchev who must be halled as the source 
of all good in Russia. Khrushehev now in- 
sists he is the originator of all the ideas and 
he is the father of every successful enter- 
prise. 

What this all adds up to is—Stalin was a 
dictator; Khrushchev is a dictator. We must 
treat them in every way as any democracy 
must treat a dictator. To be misled into 
believing that Khrushchey is not really a 
dictator would be self-deception. 

However, it is also evident that even 
dictators sometimes have good goals. Just 
as in Stalin's time, there was a definite desire 
to create generally better economic condi- 
tions. He was interested in building more 
factories and harnessing the power of the 
Soviet Union. So today, Khrushchev, too, 
is interested in doing those things which 
make the country because only in 
this way is a dictator able to continue his 
Own personal dictatorship. What probably 
is more important to them as dictators is 
that it builds their own personal glorification. 

Thus, no matter what Khrushchev ulti- 
mately was, when his power as a dictator is 
threatened, you can expect him to act basi- 
cally as Stalin acted, using fear, lies, and 
Murder. Every dictator usually ends up using 
these same weapons. 

I need not remind you of the possibility 
Of war. Usually, the cause of the war is long 
in the making, but really short in breaking. 
To make matters worse we have found out 
that dictators are always very dangerous for 
individuals, dangerous for their countries, 
and dangerous for world peace. 

One thing, above all, that we should by 
this time know, is that dictators have taught 
Us to treasure freedom above everything else. 

The experience of all dictatorships has 
been that without freedom there can be no 
Tull stomachs, There can be no economic 
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security without civil rights. For what good 
is a job when the secret police can take you 
out of it, or when you can be arrested with- 
out a charge and sentenced to jail or death 
without a trial. Remember, that citizens of 
a dictatorship want most of all to be free. 
Furthermore, nobody except the dictator 
ever likes a dictatorship. 

The dictatorships of the past ‘make us 
love democracy more and more. But then, 
the question arises—how much do we really 
love democracy? 

You could answer: We fought World War 
I, then World War II, for democracy—two 
major wars in a generation, 

In spite of this we now must face the 
question, Will there be world war III? Do 
people really learn from past experience? 
Have we learned from the mistakes we have 
made in the past? Those mistakes which 
have cost millions of people their homes and 
their lives. Has this really opened up our 
eyes? Just how did we get into those two 
terrible wars? How can we avoid another of 
the same kind. 

These, really, are the questions which we 
should be answering—or at least, we shoul 
be asking them. ¢ 

These questions and their answers are 
more important than whether or not some 
individual remains in office. It is more im- 
portant than talking about our rights to 
certain territory. It is more important than 
even local markets or the world markets. 
Certainly it is more important than money. 

There are some obvious facts. First, some 
of the basic causes of friction between na- 
tions continue without much abatement; 
second, there is general economic maladjust- 
ment in many parts of the world; third, 
there certainly is racial animosity; fourth, 
there are social injustices existing in almost 
all areas of the world. 

These poisons were not caused by commu- 
nism. These were the poisons which pro- 
duced World War I. These were the poisons 
which produced World War II. Further- 
more, these are the poisons which could 
easily produce world war. 

Even though dictators may start wars, 
their chances for success depend on the 
existance of these poisons. In my opinion, 
Hitler could not have succeeded to have 
overrun Europe if it had been a healthy Eu- 
rope. Nor could Mussolini have taken 
Ethiopia if it had been a healthy Ethiopia. 

The real difficulty was with the basic 
foundations of these countries when the 
dictators started their wars. Now, what is 
it that Khrushchey or Mao Tse-tung have 
to offer that Hitler didn’t offer, or Mussolini 
didn't offer, other than murder, slavery, 
fear, and hunger. They offer no solutions. 
They will not eliminate the international 
poison. 

The Chinese are starving. There is a 
shortage of coal in Prague, in Czechoslo- 
vakia today. In every Communist country 
the farmers have falled in their efforts to 
produce enough to feed their people, 

Certainly Khrushchey is not in the posi- 
tion to offer anything of a positive nature. 
He has not been able to give his people 
real freedom so let’s mark him down as 
scoring a zero. He's flunked the course. 

In other words, Khrushchev has demon- 
strated that he cannot give any proof that 
communism can build anything for human 
needs. 

Yet, dictators have won victories. Since 
this is true, this is proof enough that there 
is something more needed in this world than 
what we have so far offered. Dictators have 
not cured any of the human problems of 
the world; but equally true they are not 
the sole cause of the world’s troubles. 

If governments are going to be indiffer- 
ent to the cruel suffering of millions of their 
own flesh and blood, then we certainly can 
expect that the poisons for more wars are 
already with us, 

We seem to be capable of spending bil- 
lions of dollars in order to prepare for war, 
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to prepare for destruction. But we scream 
and fail in any way, to take positive action 
to wipe out our slums here at home; to 
meet the real challenge in the fleld of edu- 
cation; to meet the problems of continued 
long-term unemployment; to treat humans 
as equals. 

First of all, we are going to have to be 
capable of convincing our own people that 
we believe in real freedom in the field of 
civil rights, economic rights, and human 
rights. 

We are going to have to convince our own 
innate Aye world that we are deter- 

e ght the battle against hunger; 
to take action against poverty; to provide 
the opportunity for every individual in our 
land and the rest of the world to secure 
food, housing, and an opportunity to live 
in decency and real freedom. 

No one will be able to tee these 
rights for any length of time, It will take 
continuous action. 

The world wants something new and 
something better. Now is the time for us, 
as a free society, to provide that type of 
intelligent, intellectual leadership which can 
give the world something new and some- 
thing better. We can make their dreams 
come true; we can help to make this world 
& place where peoples homes are places of 
hope, where prayers for freedom and peace 
can mean something real. — 

For, after all, it is not alone the dream 
of every American, but it is humanity's 
dream—the dream of all people—that there 
be freedom, peace, and plenty. The world’s 
people want rather simple things—personal 
items such as decency, honesty, loyalty to 
friends, goodness, and the respect for human 
life, These are the things which are scorned 
in dictatorship. 

They were scorned by Stalin. They were 
scorned by Hitler. They were scorned by 
Mussolini, and they are scorned by 
Khrushchev. : 

Even though we in this country may have, 
at times, dulled the spirit of revolt and 
searching; let us remember that under dic- 
tatorships such as Khrushchev, they haye 
crushed the spirit of revolt and searching, 
more important they also crush the right to 
protest and the right to think. In a real 
free society, the spirit of revolt, the spirit 
of searching and the right to protest and 
the right to think must be guaranteed. 

We have seen that communism has failed 
the society of the world. Some say we must 
make a choice between freedom of a full 
stomach. 

We know that no dictatorship has ever 
given freedom or a full stomach. 

But in the free society, we can have ideas. 
We can make ideas live. We can make ideas 
work. We can also have full stomachs, 

This is the spirit of democracy. This is 
the spirit which can destroy war, destroy 
depression, can destroy racial feuds, can end 
slums and can end unemployment. 

Some men have this vision. Some men 
want to carry out the action to make the 
vision 4 reality. To some this may seem like 
sacrifice, but to me this seems like the great- 
est opportunity that man will ever have— 
namely, to serve his fellow man for the 
glory of God. 


The Mallory Rule 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD V. LONG 
IN THE eaten PRY STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
the Christian Science Monitor recently 
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reprinted an editorial which was pub- 
lished in the Boston Herald concerning 
the liberties of the American people. 
The main thrust of the editorial was to 
meet certain statements of Police Chief 
Robert W. Murray, made in an interview 
with U.S. News & World Report. Police 
Chief Murray’s statements reflect the 
zeal of a dedicated police officer. Of 
course, this is not news to the people of 
the Washington area who are familiar 
with his record as a law enforcement 
officer. However, the criticism expressed 
in the editorial is sound. The Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights require our 
constant attention. Otherwise, practices 
which are more akin to tyranny than 
liberty appear and prosper. 

Undoubtedly, the Senate will be faced 
later this year with legislation to de- 
stroy the so-called Mallory rule which 
more accurately should be described as 
the McNabb rule. This rule provides 
that a confession is inadmissible in Fed- 
eral court if obtained during a period of 
unlawful detention. Rule 5(a) of our 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure di- 
rects that an arrested person shall be 
taken before a committing magistrate 
without unnecessary delay. If the po- 
lice fail to take an arrested person be- 
fore a committing officer as required by 
the rule, they are violating the law. 
Thus, any confession obtained by the 
police after they have held the arrested 
person for an unnecessary time without 
taking him before a magistrate is the 
fruit of unlawful police action. Since 
1914 in the Weeks case, the Federal 
courts have refused to admit evidence il- 
legally obtained. If we destroy the Mal- 
lory rule, we will be turning back the 
clock of justice 50 years. -We will be say- 
ing to the police: You have our permis- 
sion to violate the law in your efforts to 
extract confessions and if you are suc- 
cessful you may make use of such confes- 
sions in the courts. In effect, we also will 
be ordering the courts to be accomplices 
to unlawful actions of the police. There 

sare many more fundamental arguments 
for preserving the Mallory rule. They 
will be presented in detail at the appro- 
priate time. However, at this time, I 
hope this editorial from the Boston Her- 
ald will be read and considered carefully 
as it relates to the Mallory rule. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Bos- 
ton Herald editorial printed in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

“Criminal” AND "ORDINARY CITIZEN” 

“Our criminal convictions are constantly 
being reversed on technicalities—not on the 
evidence. The police are frustrated. 

“The criminal is being afforded more legal 
protection than the ordinary citizen. I 
often wonder who, besides the police, is con- 
cerned about the rights of citizens to be 

` free from attack by criminals.”—Police Chief 
Robert W. Murray of the District of Colum- 
bia, in an interview with U.S. News & World 
Report 


Here is a statement that will be widely en- 
dorsed among policemen. But it suffers a 
fatal defect of logic. It expresses concern 
for the ordinary citizen yet ignores the fact 
that the ordinary citizen—the person inno- 
cent of any crime—is the very one whose 
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security the technicalities are designed to 
insure. 


Society safeguards innocent citizens from 
abuses of the police power through these 
“technicalities.” It excludes illegally ob- 
tained evidence from a criminal trial not to 
favor the accused but to discourage the 
police from obtaining evidence by means 
which injure innocent persons. 

It is the ordinary citizen who is victimized 
when the police make an unwarranted ar- 
rest, as in the recent case of Folksinger 
Jackie Washington here in Boston. 

It is the ordinary citizen whose privacy 
is invaded when police engage in a fruitless 
search of his home or automobile with 
neither court sanction nor probable cause. 

It is the “ordinary citizen” who suffers 
when induced by coercive police interroga- 
tion into giving a false confession. 

Chief Murray implies that the police are 
capable of distinguishing between a criminal 
and an ordinary citizen. 

But they are not; nor is it their function 
to try. The determination of guilt is the 
function of Judges and juries. 

The function of the police is to enforce 
thè law without breaking the law. If this 
proves frustrating, then that is the price of 
a free society. 


Address by the Honorable Edmund S. 
Muskie, of Maine, Before Buffalo 
Group 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, March 10, our great city of Buffalo, 
N.Y., was highly honored by the pres- 
ence of the distinguished Senator from 
Maine, the Honorable EDMUND S. 
MUSKIE. 

Senator Muskre was invited to Buffalo 
to address a joint dinner meeting spon- 
sored by the Professional & Business- 
men's Association, Inc., the Advocates 
Club of Buffalo, and the Medical Arts 
Society, and chaired by Mr. Eugene V. 
Buczkowski. 

In the afternoon I was privileged to 
join a large delegation to meet Senator 
Musxre at the Buffalo International Air- 
port. Immediately thereafter a recep- 
tion was held in his honor at a local 
hotel. 

In the evening, Senator MUSKIE was 
the principal speaker at the dinner, and 
his speech was very well received. He 
was introduced by Mr. John Aszkler, 
the former mayor of Lackawanna, N.Y., 
and the keys to Buffalo and Lackawanna 
were presented to him by Mayors Ches- 
ter Kowal and John C. Ogarek respec- 
tively. 

I am pleased to insert Senator Mus- 
KIE'Ss speech into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. His speech follows: 

ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE EDMUND S. 
MUSKIE, OF MAINE, BEFORE BUFFALO 
Group 
Never before in history has mankind had 

before it as great a promise for its fulfill- 

ment as we have today. 

We are on the threshold of unbelievable 
development of our human and natural re- 
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sources, and we can see on the horizon the 
control of disease, the eradication of poverty 
and misery, and a general uplifting of the 
standard of living throughout the world. 

At the same time, however, mankind faces 
the gravest threat to its survival in history. 
We live in an age of crisis, and the threat 
of a nuclear holocaust is constantly with us. 

This paradox derives primarily from the 
political situation which now exists in the 
world. Driven by the highest form of stimu- 
lation—a threat to national survival—the 
United States and the Soviet Union have, 
since World War II, made fantastic advances 
in science and technology and we are con- 
tinually discovering—as a byproduct to the 
race for survival—ways and means to allevi- 
ate human misery. 

This priority is, of course, due to neces- 
sity, not to choice. We all hope for the 
day when real peace will prevail, and na- 
tional disputes are determined under the 
rule of law. Until that day arrives, how- 
ever, we must maintain our defenses, 

In assessing the worldwide struggle in 
which we are now engaged, many in the free 
world are, it seems to me, unduly pessimistic. 
Lately, we have been hearing and reading 
about the Communist threat to Cuba almost 
to the exclusion of other areas of conflict 
and crisis. While I would not for a moment 
attempt to minimize the gravity of the situ- 
ation in Cuba, I would like, for a few mo- 
ments, to try to assess the conflict to date in 
a broader historical perspective. 

Let us set the stage. 

The world is divided roughly into three 
groups: The Western democracies, centered 
around the United States and the NATO na- 
tions; the Communist bloc, centered around 
the Soviet Union and Red China; and the 
large group of so-called uncommitted na- 
tions. J 

The tensions which now grip the world 
derive from two principal sources. 

First is the conflict which has arisen as a 
result of the policy of world domination 
openly advocated by the Soviet Union and 
the Communist bloc. Standing out against 
the Communist drive for world domination 
is the free world, led by the United States. 
Our objective is a peaceful world of inde- 
pendent nations free to choose their own 
system of government. 

The second major source of world tension 
is the explosion of nationalism and the ac- 
companying drive for improved living stand- 
ards in the new and undeveloped countries. 

The two forces are, of course, interwoven, 
For example, a major part of the Communist 
blueprint for domination includes taking ad- 
vantage of the instability of uncommitted 
and undeveloped nations. 

These, then, are the broad outlines of the 
world today. 

Let me now make it clear that what I have 
to say about the future of communism is 
speculation, not fact; possibility not cer- 
tainty. I claim no special crystal ball in 
world affairs, But I do think that sufficient 
evidence is available to suggest that com- 
munism has reached the high tide of its ex- 
pansion and is starting to recede, 

What is that evidence? 

First, I believe, that, as a theory, commu- 
nism has proven to be wrong. Marxist theory 
holds that communism must succeed because 
capitalism is doomed to destroy itself. Marx 
believed that capitalism must fail because it 
could only widen the gap between the rich 
and the poor, and that the oppressed would 
inevitably rise and overthrow the wealthy 
few. 

The economists of the 19th century formed 
the basis for Marx's theory. They held that 
the ultimate and the only goal of a capitalist 
society was the accumulation of wealth in a 
competitive economy. It follows logically 
that a society geared to maximum profit in 
& competitive economy is forced to reduce 
wages as far as possible in order to increase 
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profits, Marx simply carried this one step 
further and said that eventually wages for 
the masses would get so low and profits for 
the few would get so high, that an explosion 
would inevitably occur. 

But Marx was wrong because he never 
considered the possibility that capitalism 
might be able to adapt itself to changing 
conditions. Essentially this has been 
brought about because the Western democ- 
Tacies possessed the framework—a free and 
openly elected government—within which to 
make peaceful changes, and because far- 
sighted businessmen, trade union leaders, 
and economists have seen that a more equi- 
table distribution of wealth was to the ad- 
vantage of all concerned. 

This was dramatically illustrated in 
January 1914, when Henry Ford first an- 
nounced the $5 day. Prior to that, American 
wages rarely exceeded $2.80 for a 9-hour day. 
Ford—a most practical man—revolutionized 
economic theory by voluntarily raising em- 
ployees wages to $5 for an 86-hour day. This 
was, of course, directly contrary to accepted 
economic theory of the 19th century. It 
destroyed the foundation of Marxism. 

Ford saw that by raising his wages above 
the mere subsistence level, he was making 
his workers customers also. This simple but 
revolutionary thought has made the Ameri- 
can workingman the world’s greatest con- 
sumer, and has raised American living stand- 
ards to a degree unprecedented in history. 

Thus, we see, that by its willingness to 
adapt, voluntarily, to changing economic 
circumstances, while retaining the basic con- 
cepts of private property and the profit 
motive, American capitalism has clearly 
demonstrated the fallacy of communism as a 
theory. 

To be sure, labor and capital are in con- 
flict in this country. To be sure, there has 
been violence. But it is largely a controlled 
conflict with a common objective, and few, 
if any, would dream of major class warfare 
here. In fact, it is here, in the heart of 
capitalism, that the classless society has 
been most nearly achieved. And we have, at 
the same time, retained intact our politi- 
cal freedoms, for we know that economic 
freedom and political freedom are bound 
together in such fashion that the loss of 
one generally leads to the loss of the other. 

Not only has communism failed in theory; 
it has failed in practice, 

Marx foresaw communism as the final 
stage in the development of nations, coming 
after the violent destruction of capitalism. 
In fact, as we have seen, communism devel- 
Oped originally in those countries which had 
never experienced a capitalistic society. They 
have used communism primarily as a method 
- to achieve rapid industrialization. That is, 
in fact, communism’s major appeal today to 
the undeveloped countries. 

And though the Communists dictatorship 
has succeeded in transforming the Soviet 
Union into an industrialized society, it has 
done so at such a high cost in all other fields 
that it must be considered as a failure. 

Consider Soviet agriculture.. Abolition of 
Private property, removal of the profit in- 
centive, and forced collectivization have re- 
sulted in catastrophy after catastrophy in 
agriculture. Millions of farmers have been 
murdered in the process of enforcing col- 
lectivization. In the United States, farm- 
Workers comprise 10 percent of our national 
labor force, and they have produced food in 
Such abundance that disposal of our surplus 
has become one of our major domesfic prob- 
lems. By contrast, farmworkers comprise 
almost half of the Russian labor force, and 
theirs is a constant struggle to meet the na- 
tional needs. We are all familiar with the 
Tesults of the imposition of Communist 
theories upon Chinese agriculture, where 
each year has brought that country closer 
to the horrible prospect of widespread 
Tamine. And the problem persists in other 
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Communist countries as well, such as East 
Germany and Y via. Nowhere in the 
Communist world is the agriculture problem 
one of surplus. 

And, of course, the most important fleld 
where the failure of communism is evi- 
dence is in the field of political liberty and 
individual freedoms. The application of 
Marxist theories has required, in every Com- 
munist state, a completely closed society, 
fearful of new ideas and open interchange 
with other nations, afraid to permit its peo- 
ple to know what is going on. Each Com- 
munist country has been supervised by that 
20th century testimonial to man’s hu- 
manity—the secret police and the systematic 
use of terror. 

All that Soviet Russia has demonstrated 
is that a large modern nation, rich in re- 
sources, can rapidly develop its industrial 
potential by giving to that development 
absolute priority over all competing claims. 
This can be done only by repressing political 
and economic freedom for the individual, 
and that is what the Soviets have done. 

These first two pieces of evidence of the 
decline of communism—its theory and in 
fact—lead to a third: that communism has 
spent itself as an inspirational ideology 
which gripped men’s hearts and minds com- 
pletely. We are all familiar with the por- 
trait of a dedicated Communist—subjugat- 
ing his entire life to what he considered to 
be an ideal. That portrait is less common 
today than it was 30 or even 10 years ago. 

In 1917, communism was a theory. In 
the 1930's it was an experiment. Today, it 
is a fact. And it is much more difficult to 
inspire with facts—unpleasant facts at 
that—than it Is to do so with theories and 
experiments. 

Inside the Communist bloc there have 
been increasing signs of tension and dissat- 
isfaction with the monolithic state. The 
Polish and Yugoslav Communist Govern- 
ments are under constant pressure from 
their people for more freedom. Khru- 
shchev’s destalinization program is not Just 
a rejection of the rule of his predecessor, it 
is an indictment of the system itself. 

In the underdeveloped countries, orig- 
inally attracted by Communist promises of 
rapid economic development. we see increas- 
ing disillusionment and the rejection of 
Communist domination. This has hap- 
pened, for example, in the African countries 
of Guinea and Algeria, 

The really remarkable thing about the 


simple solutions which have great appeal 
for the illiterate and poverty stricken. De- 
mocracy, on the other hand, is an exacting 
form of government because it requires an 
active, educated people. The concepts of 
individual liberty are not easy to impart to 
people who have never had them. Ni 
theless, slow as it is, we are making some 
progress, while communism's failure is more 
evident. 

A fourth reason for its decline Is the grow- 
ing split within the Communist bloc itself. 

For many years, the Communists and we 
in the West harbored an illusion of Com- 
munist countries as a single, monolithic 
group whose interests were identical. That 
illusion has now been shattered. The Com- 
munist bloc has emerged as a group of na- 
tions bound by force to a common ideology, 
but with divergent national interests. The 
most dramatic example, of course, is the 
growing split between Russia and China. 

This split traces back many years. In the 
1920's and 1930's, when the Chinese Com- 
munists were fighting for their very survival 
against the then superior forces of Chiang 
Kai-shek, Stalin repeatedly based his de- 
cisions upon what was good for Russia, not 
upon what was good for the Chinese Com- 
munists. Thus, when Stalin's principal for- 
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eign policy alm in the Far East was to create 
a strong China to act as a buffer between 
Russia and her traditional enemy, Japan, 
Stalin did not hesitate to sacrifice the Chi- 
nese Communists. Mao-Tse-tung was one 
of the first to learn this lesson. 
Whatever their personal beliefs about com- 
munism, Lenin, Stalin, and Khrushchev have 
been united in subjugating purely Commu- 
nist interest to Russian interests when the 
two conflicted. Perhaps the best example 
of this was the Hitler-Stalin pact of 1939. 

We must, however, retain our sense of 
perspective about this split. As serious as 
their differences are, Red China and the 
Soviet Union have much more in common. 
Aside from their mutual distrust, their 
principal difference at this time is one of 
methods, not goals. Both believe in the 
eventual destruction of the capitalist coun- 
tries, but the Chinese Communists believe 
unswervingly in achieving this goal by forci- 
ble means, even if it involves total nuclear 
war. In fact, one of the most disturbing 
signs arising out of the arguments between 
the two is the apparent ignorance of the 
Chinese Communists leaders concerning the 
possible effects of total war. The Soviets 
believe no less in the ultimate goal of world 
domination, but they think the way to do 
it is by subversion and victory in the eco- 
nomic sphere. To the Chinese, the Russians 
advocate a soft line. 

But let us not delude ourselves that they 
differ as to their goals. A complete split may 
come, but there is insufficient evidence to 
support such a proposition at this time, 

My final reason for believing that commu- 
nism is on the decline is the determination 
of the Western democracies to resist Com- 
munist aggression. 

The Cuban crisis of last fall comes quickly 
to mind. It is more dramatic than previous 
confrontations because weapons continue to 
get bigger and more dangerous, but it is in 
reality one of a series of encounters in which 
resolve and determination have forced a 
Communist withdrawal. 

Shortly after World War II, Stalin at- 
tempted to press the advantage he had 
gained by virtue of America’s rapid demobil- 
ization and the continued presence of the 
Red Army throughout eastern Europe. He 
attempted to penetrate Iran, Turkey, and 
Greece. In each case the attempt was met 
with resolve, particularly in Greece where the 
fighting was brief but bloody. In each case, 
the Soviets falied, thanks to the Truman 
Point Four Plan. Soviet efforts to subvert 
the European countries were thwarted by 
the Marshall Plan and the formation of 
NATO. 

In 1948, Stalin attempted to blockade Ber- 
lin, and again Western resolve turned a pos- 
sible Soviet victory into a stunning defeat 
for communism. 

The attempted Communist thrust into 
South Korea was contained because President 
Truman had the courage and foresight to 


commit American forces to the effort. 


And even today, we are continuing the 
costly, difficult, yet necessary task of repuls- 
ing Communist aggression throughout Asia. 

In addition to these defensive measures 
designed to contain Communist expansion, 
we are continuing our positive program of 
assistance to the undeveloped countries. 

Our mutual security program, which helps 
us by helping others, directs foreign aid into 
productive channels. 

In the past 8 years we have given $17 
billion in surplus foods to the hungry and 
needy throughout the world, in a gesture 
of generosity unmatched in history. 

The Peace Corps is another example of 
affirmative and imaginative action which 
demstrates the kind of idealistic commit- 
ment which is possible in a free society. 

These then are some of the reasons why 
I think that we may be seeing the beginning 
of the decline of communism. It is really 
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an inefficient and inhumane system for op- 
erating a government. 

But we must remain ever vigilant. It is 
a tragic fact of history that mankind has 
experienced only 220 years of peace in al- 
most 3,500 years of recorded civilization. And 
the Second World War demonstrated anew 
that war will come to those who seek to 
avoid it at any cost. Only by maintaining 
our strength and our sense of justice will 
we persevere, 

We must rely upon our own strengths and 
our own deeds in insuring liberty for our 
children. The Cuban crisis of 1962 pro- 
vided us with a dramatic illustration of our 
strength properly utilized to achieve a de- 
sirable goal. 

Foreseeing the possible decline of com- 
munism is no reason for a reduction of effort 
on our part. Real progress is never made by 
sitting back and hoping that your opponent 
will stumble. Indeed, one major reason for 
the decline of communism is our own 
strength and fortitude. A major relaxation 
of these by the United States would inevi- 
tably result in success by the Communists 
in their quest for world domination. 

Destiny has placed into American hands 


am confident that those hands are sufficient 
to meet the task. 


Communist Efforts To Undercut the 
American Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, there is 
concern over the attitude of 
our State Department and our repre- 
sentatives in the United Nations over 
our tendency to be lenient toward the 
Communist bloc and toward the eco- 
nomic efforts of that bloc to undercut 
the American economy. x 

Recently I received a letter from Mr. 
Charles D. Kindall of the Harding- 
Kindall Glass Co., of Springfield, Mo., 
with respect to the increased imports of 
window glass from Iron Curtain 
countries. 

I think the exchange of correspond- 
ence involving our Department of State 
reflects the one-world philosophy of 
that executive branch of Government, 
even though part of that one world is 
predicated to bury us. 

The correspondence follows: 
Communist Errorts To UNDERCUT THE 
AMERICAN Economy 

Novemsrr 20, 1962. 
Dr. Durward G. HALL, 
Wilhoit Building, Springfield, Mo. 

Dear Dr. HALL: The flat glass jobbers of 
America are faced with an extremely serious 
problem from imports of Czechoslovakian 
jalousie glass and Russian window glass. 
These are entering the U.S. market in in- 
creasing quantities. Congress has refused 
to grant most-favored nation or trade agree- 
ments concessions and lower tariffs to these 
countries. Thus, goods enter under the 1932 
full tariff rates, but their state-owned in- 
dustries, nevertheless, can ship glass into 
the United States which sells at prices 
quoted in this competitive domestic industry. 

The only possible answer for this problem 
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is an embargo or a strong quota on Iron 
Curtain glass. Otherwise, American jobbers 
will be down; and their investments 
and the jobs of their workers will be lost. 

Currently, the Russians and Czechs are 
bringing the glass into certain selected mar- 
kets—stressing New England, Florida, and 
the Gulf States. For example, one company 
reports from the South that it had to close 
down one plant and that the sales volume 
in its other plant dropped from $600,000 a 
year to $120,000 a year, after the Czech glass 
began flooding the market, 

At the present time, my nearest competi- 
tors who handle foreign class are Memphis, 
Tenn.; Tulsa, Okla., and St. Louls, Mo. As 
far a5 I know, there has been a small quan- 
tity of this glass shipped into Springfield 
to only one company; therefore, effect on 
our market has not become apparent at this 
date. Your consideration of this matter 
would be greatly appreciated or anything 
you might be able to do in preventing the 
glass produced by these countries from en- 
tering the United States at the 50 percent 
advantage now extended to them. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES D. KINDALL, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 11, 1963. 
The Honorable Durward G. HALL, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN HALL: Thank you for 
your letter of January 7, regarding the letter 
you have received from Mr. Charles Kindall, 
vice president of Harding-Kindall Glass, Inc., 
of Springfield, regarding imports of glass 
from Czechoslovakia and the U.S.S.R. 

Our domestic legislation contains safe- 
guards against imports, irrespective of origin, 
under conditions which result in unfair com- 
petition and injury to American producers. 
Among these is the Antidumping Act of 1921, 
as amended. This law authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to levy additional duties 
on imports where the injury or threat of 
injury has been caused by imports sold at 
dumping prices. The U.S. Tariff Commission 
has recently completed -an investigation un- 
der the Antidumping Act with respect to im- 
ports of sheet glass in jalousie louver sizes 
from Czechoslovakia. It found that such 
imports were not causing injury to the do- 
mestic industry. - 

Although U.S. trade in sheet glass with 
bloc countries has been expanding, it con- 
tinues to be relatively small. Total value of 
sheet glass imports from the bloc was $579,- 
000 in 1959, $697,000 in 1960, and $905,000 in 
1961. Of imports in 1961, $402,000 originated 
in Czechoslovakia, $432,000 in the U.S.S.R. 
and $70,000 from other bloc countries. 
Imports from the bloc were equivalent to 
3.3 percent of imports from all countries, 
valued at approximately $27 million in 1961. 

The United States favors the contacts be- 
tween East and West which flow from trade 
in peaceful goods. This policy is based on 
the belief that the United States can most 
effectively exert an influence on develop- 
ments in Eastern Europe and take advan- 
tage of any favorable and liberalizing trends 
in this area if the scope of relations with 
countries of that region is broadened, This 
includes maintaining and developing normal 
and active trade relations with the Eastern 
European governments of the Soviet bloc. 

We hope the foregoing information will be 
helpful to you in replying to Mr. Kindall, 

Sincerely yours, 
For the Secretary of State: 
FREDERICK G. DUTTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 
Fesrvary 18, 1963. 
The Honorable Durward G. HALL, 
Congressman, Seventh District, Missouri, 
cs House Office Building, Washington, 
DC. 

Dear DR. Harl: I have procured a letter 

which I believe better explains and defines 
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the conditions in which our fiat glass indus- 
try finds itself. I think that the following 
will be an accurate résumé and I would of 
course welcome the support which you indi- 
cated for this undertaking and for those 
problems in your letter of January 15, 1963. 

We are, of course, distributors and jobbers 
for a complete line of flat glass products. 
Our company and the industry as a whole 
are faced with an extremely serious problem 
resulting from the imports of both Czecho- 
slovakian jalousie size window glass and 
other window glass products that come from 
countries which are located behind the Iron 
Curtain. We believe that the volumes are 
such as to constitute a very real threat to 
our industry and to our markets, notably on 
the peripheral areas of this Nation. 

The mere fact, however, that these mate- 
rials have not as yet penetrated to Spring- 
field, Mo., does not officiate the need for 
remedial action at this time. It appears to 
this writer that the impact of these mate- 
rials on the total national market scene 
exert very real pressure in our areas despite 
the fact that the actual commodities do not 
reach this locality. 

As you may know, in June of 1961, the 
President increased the tariff duties charged 
on sheet glass products manufactured in 
those countries which had received conces- 
sions under the general agreement on tariffs 
and trade and this increase placed those 
duties at a level which were in effect maxi- 
mum under the said law. The Russian and 
other Communist produced glass products 
had prior to that already been paying the 
Said maximum rate inasmuch as they were 
not eligible for such tariff concessions. The 
effect and end result of this action by the 
President was, of course, to give rellef to the 
domestic manufacturers of glass from the 
very heavy competition that was being in- 
flicted upon them by Western European and 
Japanese manufacturers of those products. 

The important point here is, however, that 
the Russians did not suffer in the slightest 
from the action of the President and the 
same of course can be said of other Commu- 
nist nations. In fact, there has been a 
rather dramatic increase percentagewise in 
their shipments into the domestic market 
since that increase occurred. 

Now, I certainly do not wish to have you 
believe that this Is a letter which is forsay 
critical in any way of the increase in duties 
that were levied by the President. It is my 
personal belief that the only realistic and 
reliable remedy for this situation is one 
which is based upon an absolute country 
quota rather than the utilization of tariff 
barriers. I do not suggest that the domestic 
industry was not entitled, and in fact, 
greatly in need of the relief remedies which - 
the President found necessary to impose. 
However, I do say that with the domestic in- 
dustry now being furnished with the tariff 
relief noted above and with the companion 
increase of the Russian and Communist 
shipments of window glass increasing at the 
rate now being experienced, it seems reason- 
able that we should carry the remedies even 
further and very drastically increase the 
rates of duties charged on such Communist 
products, 

This is in essence the basis of my conten- 
tion and my concern. I do not believe that 
it is possible for this industry or any other 
industry to long withstand in any portion 
thereof the impact of slave-labor-produced 
commodity products being dumped into this 
market on an at will basis. We simply do 
not believe that it is possible for the condi- 
tions to continue as they now exist. 

In line of my previous correspondence with 
you, I solicit and request your assistance and 
support for any program which will serve to 
eliminate and restrain the impact of these 
materials on this industry of ours. 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLES D, KINDALL, 
Vice President, Harding-Kindall, Inc. 
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Address by the Honorable William L. 
Springer, of Illinois, Before District of 
Columbia Federation of Citizens’ Asso- 
ciations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr, HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Saturday evening, March 9, Congress- 
man WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, Republican, 
of Illinois, made a speech before the Fed- 
eration of Citizens’ Associations of the 
District of Columbia, at their annual 
dinner at the Mayflower Hotel. 

I was present on this occasion. Many 
of the remarks Congressman SPRINGER 
made on that occasion are pertinent to 
the welfare of the District of Columbia 
and I feel sure that my colleagues, as 
well as the general public, would be hap- 
py to know what he said. 

Mr. Speaker, I herewith append Con- 
gressman SpRINGER’s speech in full. 

The speech follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE WILLIAM L, 
SPRINGER OF ILLINOIS BEFORE THE DISTRICT 
or COLUMBIA FEDERATION OF CITIZENS’ As- 
SOCIATIONS 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen of the 
Federation of Citizens’ Associations of the 
District of Columbia, it is not without a cer- 
tain degree of reluctance that I speak to you 
this evening. Not that I am reluctant to 
be here this evening—it is a pleasure to be 
here, and an honor to have been asked to 
Speak to you. 

I am reminded of the story of little Tom- 
my, seated on his father's lap, thumbing 
through the pages of an illustrated Bible— 
and suddenly coming upon a picture of Dan- 
lel about to enter the lion's den. Tommy 
was truly perplexed for the picture portrayed 
Daniel wreathed in smiles. Dad,“ Tommy 
Said, “I don't quite understand this picture, 
Here is Daniel about to enter the lion's den— 
and he seems quite happy about it.” “Well, 
son,“ came the reply, That's probably be- 
“cause he realizes that when the feasting’s 
Over he won't be called upon to say any- 
thing.” 

I knew when I came here this evening 
that I would be called upon to say some- 

a that degree of reluctance to 
Which I referred has no reference to the Dan- 
lel in the story. 

Again I’m reminded of the same little 
Tommy, this time in school. and being asked 
to add two and two. “Four,” Tommy 
Promptly replied. That's pretty good,” said 
the teacher. Said Tommy—“pretty good, 
heck; that's perfect.” 

Tommy had the problem and the. answer. 
I have the problem. I should say problems. 
But not the answers, and from that stems 
the reluctance. 

Since I first started my service on the 
House Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, the problems of the District have been 
increasingly impressed upon me. And the 
Problems are many, from home rule and ju- 
dicta] reform to education and housing. 
From public safety and protection to trans- 
Portation and welfare. 

The District Commissioners’ legislative 
Program fcr the 1963 legislative year, sub- 
mitted to the Congress last month, runs the 
entire gamut. Some of their proposals un- 
doubtedly will pass the Congress. Others 
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will fail. Still others probably will not even 
be considered in committee. 

It would obviously be impossible, to dis- 
cuss in one evening, all of the problems 
which confront the District and the District 
Committee. It will be impossible to discuss 
any one of them in the depth necessary to 
do it justice. 

But this evening I would like to discuss 
briefly—hit the highlights—of three of those 
problems: housing, education, and transpor- 
tation. 

Dr. Carl F. Hansen, superintendent of 
schools, in a report issued just last month 
to the board of education, said that the 
aim—of education—is to furnish the educa- 
tion currently needed to produce citizens 
capable of coping effectively with the prob- 
lems of modern living. “District school au- 
thorities have not been able to achieve this 


goal in the past; they are not even close to 


attaining this aim at the present time; and 
the accomplishment of such an end cannot 
possibly become a reality in the foreseeable 
future without much improvement in fiscal 
support by the District Board of Commis- 
sioners and the Congress of the United 
States.” 

Dr. Hansen told the board of education 
that even though the situation in the school 
system were static, achieving the goals of 
modern education in the District would be 
formidable, but that the problems are com- 
pounded by a school population that has in- 
creased on the average, some 3,000 children 
annually, and which will increase, during the 
next decade, an average of 4,000 children 
annually. 

“Building needs have plagued the school 
system as far back as anyone now connected 
with the administration can remember, No 
matter what standard of measurement one 
uses, the conclusion is the same, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Public School System does 
not have a sufficient space of good quality 
or bad, at the present time. No plans here- 
tofore in contemplation will remedy this 
situation by the end of the present decade.” 

Obsolescense of buildings is a serious fac- 
tor at the elementary school level. Of the 133 
elementary school buildings that were occu- 
pied by pupils for instructional purposes on 
October 18, 1962, 53 will be 60 or more years 
old if still in use during the 1968-69 school 
year, the final year of the currently planned 
District public works program. It must not 
be taken as a flat declaration of policy that 
any school building 60 or more years old 
must be replaced, but rather that each build- 
ing should be considered individually. 
Some might be of continued use without im- 
posing educational handicaps on the chil- 
dren who used them, but, with few excep- 
tions, these buildings will be inadequate for 
a complete educational program and should 
be replaced by 1968-69. 

Pointing up the need for new school build- 
ings, let me say that the District school 
population will increase from a projected 
137,400 for the 1963-64 school year to a 
projected 163,000 for the school year 1968- 
69, an increase of approximately 18 percent. 

To meet the demands of this growing 
school population, the Board of Education 
has proposed a 6-year building program 
which will have a considerable ameliorative 
effect at the four school levels. It must 
be remembered that this latest version of 
the Board's building program has not yet 
been approved by the commissioners: in 
fact, a public hearing was not held by the 
commissioners until November 1962. A 
substantial part of the proposed construc- 
tion has been disapproved by the commis- 
sioners. Furthermore, the details of such a 
program are always tentative. From year to 
year, the Board's proposals represent the 
best estimate of the needs and the most 
effective solution of the problems of space 
shortages deemed possible at the time the 
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revised program is offered for approval. 
Changes in circumstances that were not 
reasonably foreseeable at the time the plan 
was drafted require periodic review and 
amendment. Since the drafting of this sec- 
tion of this study began,the budget office 
of the District of Columbia has presented to 
the commissioners its recommendations for 
action on the 1964 items in the Board's 
Suggested program. The budget office not 
only recommended deletion fo some very 
important items, but it postponed final 
approval of all remaining projects—except 
equipment money for five projects now in 
some oe of . a revenue 
measure passed Congress to vide 
funds for capital 5 2 

So there is the problem, money from the 
Congress. But even with the money the 
solution is not so easy. 

Let me turn now to the National Capital 
Housing Authority. 

According to the Office of Urban Renewal, 
public works construction during the next 5 
years will force nearly 11,000 families to 
move from their homes. Some 30,000 to 
40,000 individuals will be affected in this 
displacement, 

NCHA requested approval by the Board of 
Commissioners for five sites for some ur- 
gently needed housing for low-income fam- 
ilies. Mr. Walter E. Washington, NCHA ex- 
ecutive director, told the Commissioners: “I 
realize that the proposed extension of the 
public housing supply will only provide for 
about 5,000 to 6,000 of the 30,000 to 40,000 
persons to be displaced. To some this is not 
enough; to some it is too much. Neverthe- 
less, we appear here today to tell the city 
that these sites are all we have been able to 
locate after years of conscientious search- 
ing.” 

The sites were approved by the Commis- 
sioners, and the matter is now before the 
Public Housing Administration for its ap- 
proval. If approval is received here, 5,000 to 
6,000 persons in the low-income group will 
receive adequate housing. 

However, the report generally paints a 
bleak and dismal picture of the immediate 
future for housing low-income groups. As 
of September 30, 1962, a total of 7,543 families 
were on the NCHA waiting list, requiring 
housing of from one to six bedrooms. And 
to this figure must be added the balance of 
the 11,000 families to be displaced during 
the next 5 years. However, the experience 
with displaced families in the southwest ur- 
ban renewal area indicates that approxi- 
mately one-third of these families went into 
public housing which could reduce the figure 
of 11,000 to a figure of between 3,000 and 
4,000. But this would still give us a figure 
of some 10,000 to 11,000 families in need of 
adequate housing. 

And adding to the frustrations of many of 
those seeking the housing is the fact that, 
particularly in the multiple-bedroom area, 
that some families have had to wait 8 to 
10 years before they were placed. 

NCHA gives us this picture of its ability 
to place families in public housing due to 
monthly turnover: 12 one-bedroom units 
per month; 41 two-bedroom units per month; 
18 three-bedroom units per month; 5 four- 
bedroom units per month; 2 five-bedroom 
units per month; and just 1 six-bedroom 
unit each 6 months. 

As of the end of last September the au- 
thority had exactly 24 vacant units of all 
sizes. This means that of the 7,543 families 
on the waiting list as of that date, 24 had 
some immediate prospect of receiving a 
home. As of January 31, 1963, that figure 
stood at 7,323 families. 

Compounding NCHA's problems is the fact 
that it is limited by law to activities within 
the District, some 70 square miles. Of this 
land, 65 percent is earmarked for purposes 
other than residential. A 1956 rezoning 
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study of the District of Columbia showed 
that 56.6 percent of the District's land area 
was at that time held in public and quasi- 
public ownership. Only 23.2 percent of the 
total land area was utilized for residential 
purposes, and only 3 percent was vacant. 

The NCHA has examined over 42 sites 
comprising hundreds of acres in various sec- 
tions of the city, and this search produced 
just the five usable sites for which it re- 
quested approval. 

The inescapable facts are these: (1) de- 
velopment within the District of Columbia 
has virtually eliminated the vacant tracts 
which in earller days would have been avall- 
able for the authority's use; and (2), because 
of increased land and building values, the 
costs of acquiring and clearing slums have 
risen so as to severely limit the construction 
of the low-density housing which the au- 
thority so urgently needs. 

The Authority states it must continue to 
explore every new method and technique of 


and construction, and utilization of public 
lands not urgently needed for other high- 
priority uses, and an accelerated use of scat- 
tered site development. 

However, this latter approach—scattered 
site development—has come under consider- 
able fire. Property owners say it downgrades 
their property. NCHA says it does not; that, 
in fact, it increases property values. I am 
not going to presume to say whether it does, 
or does not. I am giving this to you as an 
example of the controversy we face, in addi- 
tion to the problem of money. 

Again, there is the problem, but not the 
solution. 

Finally, let us take a look at transporta- 
tion in the district. And here, again, we 
have controversy—controversy_ between the 
District Highway Department and the Na- 
tional Capital Transportaton Agency which 
was established by Congress in 1960 to pre- 
pare a transportation program for the Metro- 
politan Washington area-and, subject to con- 
gressional approval, to construct and provide 
for the operation of mass transit facilities. 

The region's transportation problem 
springs from the fact that the population 
is rapidly expanding and that most people 
working downtown have no satisfactory alter- 
native to using their automobiles. The re- 
sult is serlous congestion of streets and high- 
ways, a condition which will become steadily 
worse unless decided improvements are made 
in transportation facilities. In 1960, Metro- 
politan Washington had a population of 22 
million. It is expected to have a population 
of 3.6 million in 1980, an increase of 66 
percent, and it will continue to grow after 
that. 

Virtually all of this growth is taking place 
outside of the District itself. However, the 
primary trouble spot today is the Washing- 
ton downtown area, which is, and will con- 
tinue to be by far the region’s largest em- 
ployment center, While the number of per- 
sons traveling to or through the downtown 
area in the peak hours will be a declining 
proportion of all trips made in the region 
as the region grows outward, the total num- 
ber of trips to and through downtown will 
grow sharply. In 1955 some 176,000 persons 
wanted to travel to or through the downtown 
area during the peak hour; by 1980 this num- 
ber is expected to be as high as 254,000, an 
increase of 44 percent, This growth will 
occur in part because of an increase in down- 
town employment, which by 1980 is expected 
to be 17 percent greater than in 1955. The 
substantial increase in downtown trips is 
also attributable to the fact that there will 
be a steady increase In movements from one 
side of the downtown area to another. This 
increase in crosstown travel has been a pat- 
tern in every major urban area. 

A number of plans have been advanced to 
meet Washington's future transportation 
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needs. One would call for an all-highway 
system with improved bus service. Another 
calls for a minimum highway program—only 
those highways already built, under con- 
struction, or heavily committed—plus a re- 
gional rapid transit system. A third, the 
Highway Department’s 1959 plan, calls for a 
very large highway network and a small rapid 
transit system. NCTA'’s plan calls for a 
sizable highway network, though not as large 
as`that proposed in the 1959 plan, improved 
bus service, and a rail rapid transit system 
reaching from downtown Washington into 
the suburbs, 

Any and all of these transportation plans 
would affect the agencies about which I have 
already spoken, the Board of Education and 
the National Capital Housing Authority. 
Any extension of Washington's highways 
would increase the number of displaced 
families, throwing a further load on NCHA. 
And NCHA would almost be forced to locate 
these displaced families in other areas of the 
city, adding to the planning woes of the 
Board of Education. 

Also a cause for concern is the fact that, 
while the population of the Washington 
metropolitan area has been increasing 
rapidly, the population of Washington Itself 
has declined. Middle- and upper-income 
families are moving out of the city into the 
suburbs, leaving a preponderance of low-in- 
come families in the District. Thus, while 
the needs of the District's population are in- 
creasing, the tax base is decreasing. 

I could hardly speak on the problems con- 


fronting the District of Columbia without 


at least mentioning the National Capital 
Planning Commission, the Central Planning 
Agency for the Federal and District Govern- 
ments, within the National Capital region. 
It is, according to the National Capital Plan- 
ning Act of 1952, charged with the duty “to 
plan the appropriate and orderly develop- 
ment and redevelopment of the National 
Capital and the conservation of the import- 
ant natural and historical features thereof.” 

It is going to have a busy time. It affects, 
and is affected by, nearly every other agency 
that has to do with the District of Columbia 
and the Metropolitan Washington area. For 
instance, it will have to hammer out differ- 
ences in the National Capital Transit Asso- 
ciation transportation plan and that of the 
highway department's 1959 plan, although 
the final decision must be made by the Con- 
gress. 

To finalize, let me recapitulate. The 
magic number of the District of Columbia is 
three, more and better schools, improved 
highways and transportation, and adequate 
housing and neighborhood rehabilitation. 
Even with these three stones in the arch 
there can be no solid support for the future 
without a keystone. The keystone in this 
arch is planning. Without planning none 
of these three vital areas can succeed. 

In modern urban planning, yearly cash 
and long-term credit are the two ingredients 
for success. Unless the District of Columbia 
can look forward to reasonable annual out- 
lays and adequate long-term credit, nothing 
can be accomplished. 

The President's plan for a Federal payment 
equal to taxes is a start in the right direc- 
tion. With this anticipated increase in the 
budget of the District long term credit is 
in order. 8 

The Congress this year ought to vote a 
payment equal to what industry would pay 
back home in taxes in every Congressman's 
congressional district, We on Capitol Hill 
should not be asking local taxpayers to pay 
the Federal Government's share of what it 
ought to be paying for the space we take from 
the tax rolls. 

A payment equal to taxes is a fair Federal 
contribution. It is what every other munici- 
pality would be demanding if the Federal 
Government were located in that community. 
Most States now are making such a payment. 
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In my home community of Champaign- 
Urbana, Ill., the State of Illinois is making 
a payment in lieu of taxes for community 
services for the space and buildings of the 
University of Illinois in the Champaign- 
Urbana community. 

The District. of Columbia is growing at a 
rapid rate, far beyond anything anticipated 
18 years ago at the end of World War II. It 
will take a crash program to keep us on an 
even keel, with 3,000 more spaces needed 
next year in the school system, a complete 
complex of highways and bridges and a fur- 
ther rehabilitation of worn-out neighbor- 
hoods and increased modern housing, all 
pressing for attention. 

The hour is late but it is not too late. We 
can do the job in the next 5 to 10 years if the 
Congress acts this year. The climate is right 
and we ought to get on with the job. 

Groups such as yours, with groups within 
groups, each attacking certain problems, 
common, related, or entirely unrelated, 
working to seek ultimate solutions to those 
problems, are of immeasurable help. Your 
studies of our problems, the counseling and 
advice contained in your petitions to the 
various governmental agencies of the Dis- 
trict—and to the Congress—are of great 
help and importance to those of us who must 
make the final decisions. Through your ef- 
forts we are able to gain clearer pictures of 
the problems; and are thereby better enabled 
to come up with the right answers. 

Little Tommy came up with a pretty good, 
I mean perfect, answer to his problem. 

I hope that we in the Congress may be 
able to do the same, 


Navy Award to Mrs. Virginia W. Kelly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
Navy recently presented to Mrs. Virginia 
Weldon Kelly its Meritorious Public 
Service Citation, in a ceremony in the 
Pentagon, presided over by the Honor- 
able Fred Korth, Secretary of the Navy. - 
This honor is one well deserved, indeed, 
by Mrs. Kelly, and it is also significant 
recognition by the Navy of the outstand- 
ing public service of Mrs. Kelly and 
other American women to the Navy and 
to the Nation. 


In order that this citation may be 
brought to the attention of all Members 
of the Congress and the American peo- 
ple, and also may be recorded for his- 
tory, I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the Navy citation, Mrs. Kelly’s 
remarks in response, and news items 
about the award be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the citation, 
statement, and articles were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

CITATION FOR VIRGINIA WELDON KELLY 

For outstanding contributions to the De- 
partment of the Navy in the fleld of morale 
and welfare. As a member of the congres- 
sional press corps, Mrs. Kelly has consistently 
fought for the welfare of the personne! of 
the military services and for projects vitally 
important to the naval service. Her vigor- 
ous campaign in support of construction 
of a naval hospital at Long Beach, Calif., 
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was a key factor in the events leading up 
to its being included in a bill for military 
construction. She has carried on an un- 
remitting crusade for a new naval home in 
Philadelphia. She has, in addition, spent 
many hours as a volunteer worker at Walter 
Reed Hospital. Her life of unselfish service 
is an inspiration to thousands of service- 
men, and her sincere and devoted work is 
greatly appreciated by the Department of 
the'Navy. 

In recognition of her valuable services 
this citation is approved this 30th day of 
October 1962. 

(Signed) FRED KORTH. 
REMARKS BY Mrs, VIRGINIA WELDON KELLY ON 

THE OCCASION OF THE PRESENTATION BY NAVY 

SECRETARY FRED KORTH OF THE Navy MERI- 

TORIOUS PUBLIC SERVICE CITATION, MONDAY, 

NOVEMBER 26, 1962 


Mr. Secretary, thank you for your gracious 
words, As an American citizen, as a Navy 
wife and as a member of the press, I am 
deeply appreciative of this honor and shall 
try to be worthy of it. Officers and men of 
the U.S. Navy, both active and retired, their 
dependents, and their widows and orphans 
have always been dear to my heart, This is 
as it should be because no man has ever loved 
the U.S. Navy more nor served it more loyally 
than my husband, Tom Kelly. Tom came 
farly into my life when I was only 15 years 
old. I knew from that moment on that he 
and the U.S, Navy would together be en- 
twined in my heart as long as I lived. I am 
thankful that my parents taught me to love 
my country. Iam happy that my mother can 
be present today. She was born in Hungary 
but is a dedicated American citizen who has 
told me throughout my life that Americans 
are greatly blessed beyond their common 
knowledge. I am sorry that my sister, Mrs. 
Walker, of Beverley Hills, Calif., cannot be 
With us today for she, too, loves her country. 

My father has graduated into the larger 
life but he was a brave man in war and peace 
who loved his country. As long as he lived, 
he bore upon his body the scars of hand-to- 
hand combat in warfare. His ancestors came 
to this country in the middle of the 17th 
century. I am the 10th generation of this 
family in this country. 

I have always been proud to be a Navy wife. 
In my observation, Navy wives are a remark- 
able group of courageous and compassionate 
women who stand together as sisters in every 
aspect of life. Together they look upon 
birth, illness, tragedy, life, and death. 

I am also proud to be a member of the 
Press. In my opinion the men and women 
Of the press are most loyal citizens who serve 
their country ably in a demanding and 
dificult profession. 

Mr, Secretary, as an American citizen, I 
Wish to thank you for all you have done 
and are doing for our beloved country. 
Thank you for your dedication to the U.S. 
Navy and to their families. I am most re- 
Spectfully appreciative of President Ken- 
nedy’s compassionate interest in the U.S. 
Navy and their families, and his interest in 
all the citizens of this country. I appreciate 
all that is done for us by those in authority. 

Tam deeply appreciative of the loving kind- 
hess, continuing interest, and tireless un- 
Selfishness of the U.S. Congress who are ever 
Slert to the human needs of servicemen and 
their families. Year in and year in the 
Statesmen work without thought of them- 
Selves for the good of their country. Far 
Wo seldom, do they receive the thanks of 
the citizenry. The names of these legisla- 
tors are eternally engraved upon my heart. 
With your permission I would like to men- 
tion the name of one other person. I was 
blessed by having two mothers, My other 
Mother was my husband’s dear mother who 
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has also graduated into the larger consci- 
ousness. She was proud of her sons and 
grandsons, all of whom served with the mili- 
tary. She flinched on only one occasion: 
During World War II when one grandson 
was killed in action. The next day, however, 
she dried her tears for the moment and said 
to me, “Darling, the tree of liberty must be 
watered with our tears as well as our blood.” 
Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 


[From the Long Beach (Calif.) Press- 
Telegram, Nov. 27, 1962] j 


VIRGINIA KELLY Given CITATION sy US. 
Navy 


WASHINGTON —Virginia Kelly, Washington 
correspondent and columnist for the Inde- 
pendent, Press-Telegram, Monday received 
the Navy citation for meritorious public 
service for her work in connection with the 
establishment of a naval hospital in Long 
Beach. 

“It could well be named the ‘Virginia 
Weldon Kelly Hospital’ for all the effort she 
made,” Navy Secretary Pred Korth said in 
-presenting the citation, one of the highest 
honors the Navy can grant to a civilian. 

Mrs. Kelly, wife of Rear Adm. Thomas J. 
Kelly, Jr., USN, retired, was commended on 
the Senate floor prior to adjournment for this 
and other work in behalf of the Navy by 
Senators Jon STENNIS, Democrat, of Mis- 
sissippi, RICHARD RUSSELL, Democrat, of 
Georgia, and CLAIRE ENGLE, Democrat, of 
California. 

The award ceremony Monday was held in 
the office of Secretary Korth and attended 
by dozens of Washington luminaries. In- 
cluded among the guests were: 

Adm. and Mrs. Arleigh Burke, Represen- 
tative and Mrs. Craig Hosmer, Mrs. Clair 
Engle, Vice Chief of Naval Operations Adm. 
Claude V, Ricketts and Mrs. Ricketts, Rear 
Adm, Edward C. Kenney, Chief of the Navy 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, former As- 
sistant Defense Secretary Perkins Maguire, 
former Under Secretary of State and Mrs, Loy 
Henderson, Mrs. Morris Cafritz, and others, 
including Mrs. Kelly’s special guest, her 
mother, Mrs. John D. Weldon. 

In addition, telegrams were received from 
Senator STENNIS, Senator JOHN MCCLELLAN, 
Democrat, of Arkansas, and Senator SPES- 
SAED L. HOLLAND, Democrat, of Florida. Sena- 
tors ENGLE and A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, Demo- 
crats, of Virginia, were unable to attend be- 
cause of hearings in progress at the Capitol. 

And in presenting the Navy citation Mon- 
day, Korth said it was being made on be- 
half of a grateful Navy and called hers a life 
of unusual service an inspiration to thou- 
sands of servicemen. 

It was believed that Mrs. Kelly is the first 
woman to have received this award. 

The 500-bed hospital got final approval 
during the past session of Congress after 
being bottled up almost 12 years in the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee. And in that 
connection Senator RUSSELL, chairman of 
the committee, had this to say: 

“At the time that I had almost fully de- 
cided that a certain hospital on the west 
coast was not at all necessary, unless it were 
to be used by retired personnel, Mrs. Kelly 
finally convinced me that it was absolutely 
essential that the hospital be constructed. 

Mrs. Kelly has been a member of the Wash- 
ington press corps for 15 years, having begun 
on a free-lance basis with the Press-Telegram 
when she and her husband moved from Long 
Beach to Washington. 

She always has gone to bat for the Navy 
as a reporter, beginning with a campaign to 
reopen the Long Beach Naval Shipyard be- 
fore the Korean war. And she has spent 
hours of volunteer time working for service- 
men at Walter Reed Hospital here. 
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[From the Long Beach (Calif.) Independent, 
Nov. 26, 1962] 


VIRGINIA KELLY HONORED 


The multitude of people here and in 
Washington who know Virginia Kelly and her 
good works will applaud an event in the 
Capital City today. 

It is the presentation to Mrs. Kelly of the 
Navy's Meritorious Public Service Citation 
the highest award that can be given to a 
civilian by the Navy. 

Mrs. Kelly, who has represented this news- 
paper in Washington for well over a decade, 
is a devoted friend of the Navy. She has 
worked indefatigably over the years for such 
projects as the Long Beach Navy Hospital, 
the Long Beach Naval Shipyard and fair 
treatment of active and retired naval per- 
sonnel as to housing, medical care and other 
benefits. 

In her writings she has interpreted Navy 
objectives and Navy life. She has a wide 
readership, here and elsewhere. We are 
proud and pleased at the honor bestowed 
upon her by Navy Secretary Korth. 


From the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Ap- 
peal, Nov. 26, 1962] 
Navy HONORS VIRGINIA KELLY FOR SERVICES 

WASHINGTON.—Virginia Kelly, a contrib- 
utor to the Commercial Appeal, was honored 
by the Navy Monday for outstanding con- 
tributions in the field of morale and welfare. 

Navy Secretary Fred Korth presented her 
with the Navy's Meritorious Public Service 
Citation at a ceremony in his office attended 
by Navy officers, Members of Congress, news- 
men, wives, her husband, Rear Adm. Thomas 
J. Kelly, U.S. Navy retired. 

She was cited for having “consistently 
fought for the welfare of the personnel in 
the military services and for projects vitally 
important to the naval service.” 

The citation listed her support for a new 
naval hospital in Long Beach, Calif., a new 
naval home in Philadelphia, and her service 
as a volunteer worker in military hospitals 
and institutions. 

Mrs. Kelly, the former Miss Virginia Wel- 
don, was born in Paris Tenn. 
daughter of the late Dr. John D. Weldon and 
Mrs. Weldon, who now makes her home here 
with Mrs. Kelly. 

She and Admiral Kelly have been living in 
Washington since 1946, after tours of duty 
at a number of Navy bases here and abroad. 

Secretary Korth told her she was the first 

~ woman ever to receive the Navy's Meritorious 
Public Service Citation. Senator JOHN L. 
MCCLELLAN, Democrat of Arkansas, wired 
congratulations and Senator JOHN STENNIS, 
Democrat, of Mississippi, telephoned her. 

Adm. Kelly is assistant to the chairman 
of the board of Socony-Mobile Ol! Co., with 
offices in Washington and New York. 


New Day for the Navajos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE F. SENNER, JR. 


, OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. SENNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article, 
“New Day for the Navajos,“ by Karl K. 
Krueger which appeared in the Rotarian 
of January 1963: 
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New DAY FOR THE Navasos 

Up in the ancient pines high on the sunny 
mesa where few men have ever walked and 
none has swung an ax, young lumberjacks 
in tin hats are now cutting 150,000 board- 
feet a day. 

With their own personal might vastly ex- 
tended by powersaws, power skidders, power- 
loaders, power everything, these tough tim- 
bermen “fell and limb” a 10-story tree in 5 
minutes, buck it into 16-foot lengths in an- 
other 3 or 4, load it on a log truck and pup 
in less time than this telling takes, and send 
it snaking down the canyon road to the log 

d. 


. a giant iron lumberjack with 20- 
foot arms playfully picks up the whole load, 
and, so to speak, stuffs It in the top end of 
the sawmill. Now, as more young men in 
the bandmill 


thunder, and out at the bottom flows a yel- 
low river of new pine boards—straight, clean, 
pungent, the finest Ponderosa anywhere— 
150,000 board-feet a day. ae 


model of lumbering this ultimate in saw- 
mills, or is it perhaps the pride of Georgia- 


Pacific or of Long-Bell or of some other tall 
name in the world of timber? 
No, sir, at all, none of these. “The 


People” own this thing—lock, stock, and 
barrel; f „road, and mill. The people,” 
in this case, are the Navajos of the United 
Southwest, the handsome, virile, 


7, maybe 10 centuries and which now with 
90,000 men, women, and children, is the larg- 
est of U.S. Indian tribes. Navajo, if you 
don't know, means “people.” 

Yes, on their tribal lands high on moun- 
tain and mesa where the rains come often 
enough, the Navajos have a great treasure 
of timber—one of the largest stands of 
Ponderosa pine in the world. 

And now as their own boys go 


clear Ponderosa proudly branded “Navajo 
Pine” and send it to the open world market 
in the firm expectation of making a business 
profit—well, when this happens a new day 
has dawned in Navajoland. And it has. 

The Navajo, for whom so many have tried 
to do so much for so many different reasons 
for so long a time, is doing this thing—this 
big thing—for himself. 

Standing with the Navajo as he greets this 
new day and sharing his happiness are his 
many good “Anglo” friends in government, 
in industry, in education, in the press, and 
in other segments of society who have helped 
and advised him and who applauded his de- 
cision to take the plunge and put $744 mil- 
lion on the line for a business enterprise his 
tribe would both own and operate. The new 
sawmill. “The Navajo are leanring faster 
than any other minority group in the United 
States of America,” says one of those friends, 
Reino Sarlin by name. Mr. Sarlin is forest 
supervisor for the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
in Navajoland, and it was he, actually, who 
sparked the whole idea. About him more 
later. 

“This is point four at home in the land of 
its origin,” saya another of those friends, 
Charles L, Wheeler. Charlie, whose name 
you may recognize, is a San Francisco ex- 
ecutive and past president of Rotary Inter- 
national. Now largely retired, he has 
brought to the Navajos some of the top 
brains in the lumber business including his 
own. And he has brought them cheaply, 
in some cases at no cost at all. In this kind 
of thing he sees a great opportunity for 
Rotarians. But more of this and Charlie 
also later. 

Did I by chance start this story too fast? 
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Have I lost you, reader? If so, or even if 
not, let's start back nearer the beginning— 
and with some geographic orientation. 

Spread the map of the United States of 
America before you and find the four West- 
ern States of Utah, Colorado, Arizona, and 
New Mexico. Note that the four have a 
common corner. (This is the only place in 
the United States of America where this 
occurs and just last September the Gover- 
nors of the four States met there to dedicate 
a great flat monument built to surround the 
existing benchmark and bearing the inscrip- 
tion: “Four States Meet Here in Freedom 
Under God.” Three of the four chiefs, it so 
happens, are Rotarians. 

Well, this four corners country is roughly 
the center of Navajoland, which stretches 
east and west about 250 miles and north and 
south 150. It's dry land mainly desert. It's 
sand, sage, cactus, scrubby cedar, and pifion. 
It’s creosote bush and the tumbling tumble- 
weed. It's a leathery old Navajo saying 
“pray for rain” in greeting and farewell; it is 
a farmer in Arizona bulldozing huge old 
cottonwood trees to earth because a single 
huge old cottonwood tree evaporates up to 
90 gallons of water a day. It is drought and 
dust; and when it rains, the people—many 
of them—stand out in it and turn their 
smiling faces up—and the gray sagebrush 
greens up and fills the whole world with its 
bracing pungence. 
yellow sands soar buttes and mesas and 
“shiprocks" looking indeed like great hulls 
breasting the waves, and coming in sand- 
stones of pink, red, gray, and green. This 
is the land of Monument Valley with its 
weird columns on a ghostly plain memorial- 
izing 200 million years of erosion. This is 
wilderness which when viewed from the air 
shows faint wagon tracks meandering here 
and there and surprisingly often ending in 
nothing. 

Sand dunes and canyons, mountains and 
lakes—this is the land of the Navajo. He 
has always been here, say his legends. “The 
people” originated below the earth and came 
up to the surface through a reed in a lake 
to the North. Scientists agree that, reed or 
not, the Navajos did, indeed, come from the 
North. Their tongue is identified with that 
of the Athabascan Indians of northwestern 
Canada and Alaska. 

In his 500 or 1,000 years on these dry 
slopes the Navajo turned from hunting to 
herding, borrowed ideas from the nearby 
“city” Indians, developed a “total life way“ 
made up of the filnt way, the beauty way, 
and many other Ways, got horses and sheep 
and firearms and silver from the Spanish, 
resented and raided the military posts plant- 
ed by the United States after it acquired 
the region from Mexico, spent some time in 
prison as punishment, yes, in 1864 Col. Kit 
Carson was ordered by the U.S. Government 
to round up the whole tribe and march it 
to Fort Sumner, N. Mex., which he did and 
where 8,000 Navajos spent 4 years in what 
old ones still speak of as the saddest page in 
their history, then returned in 1868 to their 
shrunken tribal lands which Uncle Sam now 
set aside for them as their own reservation 
forever and to which he added bordering 
lands for a present total of 14% million 
acres. That's about 25,000 square miles and 
that's about the size of West Virginia or of 
Ireland. 

So on their beloved Iand once more the 
Navajos resumed their herding and weaving 
and began to try to figure out the many out- 
landers now crowding around them—the cat- 
tlemen, the sheepmen, the railroad men, the 
men from the Bureau of Indian Affairs who 
came with ideas of schools and new type 
medicine men who knew nothing about 
“sings” or sand painting, and others who 
brought a great variety of goods and welcome 
barrels of used clothing. 

Today, to leap to the present, you find the 
Navajo living still on the land, typically. He 
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likes freedom, independence, elbowroom, s0 
you may find his hogan or small cabin up 
a little valley, huddled beneath a protecting 
rock, miles from nowhere, clustered with five 
or six other hogans. This is a clan, these 
five or six families, a strong and basic social 
unit. One is forever loyal to his clan but 
never marries within it, The 90,000 people 
now on the reservation are in some 600 clans 
with 17,500 hogans. The clans collect in 74 
precincts, each of which gets to send a rep- 
resentative to the tribal council in Window 
Rock, Ariz., which is the seat of tribal gov- 
ernment and the seat of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs. 

Individually the Navajo on the reserva- 
tion may be poor. The floor and roof of his 
mud-chinked hogan may be of earth and he 
may have to carry his water for 10 miles, but 
the chances are pretty good that he carries 
it In a shiny 144-ton pickup truck, Dealers 
in pickup trucks in cities around Navajoland 
do a brisk business—the man with the GMC 
agency in Gallup reportedly doing more than 
any other GMC dealer in the world. The 
pickup truck is the family car and most 
prized possession. It hauls everybody and 
everything everywhere. Furthermore, the 
Navajo gets so many things free—education, 
health services, agricultural advice, loans, 
marketing help, etc—that the headman of 
the tribe, brisk and businesslike Paul Jones, 
recently sald: “Welfare, like black water 
(which is our word for firewater), is a bad 
thing we got from the white man.” 

Tribally the Navajo is indeed well of. He 
has $70 million in the bank. On the reser- 
vation and on other lands allotted the tribe 
there are enormous recently discovered re- 
serves of coal, gas, and oil, and uranium, too. 
On lease and royalty basis large commercial 
mining interests are working these fields. 
From oil and gas alone the tribe has collected 
$135 million—and has spent it carefully on 
such things as a huge new civie center, a 
tribal fairgrounds, and an arts and crafts 
center all at Window Rock, and on scholar- 
ships for some 450 outstanding young 
Navajos. 

Now, it is fine to have that money coming 
in * * * but some questions do arise: When 
do we Navajos begin to learn to run things 
ourselves? What work is there for our keen 
Navajo boys and girls coming back from 
college? Shall they come back to the hogan 
and the little flock of sheep? Can we hold 
them? Employment—where can we get 
more of it for our men barred from off- 
reservation jobs by the language barrier? 

Among Navajos asking these questions 
were the more than 3,000 men who served 
their Uncle Sam with distinction in World 
War I, many in the Signal Corps, where they 
used their own Navajo tongue as a code. 

Rejno Sarlin, the forester, thought he saw 
an answer in the trees. Perhaps better than 
any other man he knew the 740,000 acres of 
the Navajo forest. And he knew how des- 
perately this virgin forest needed thinning. 

“A decadent forest,” he called it, “good 
only if harvested.” Photometric surveys had 
shown that you could take 34 million board 
feet out of it every year forever—and that 
you ought to take 50 million feet out each 
year for 5 or 10 years just to catch up.” 
Thinking on these things, and on the many 
young Navajos he knew who needed chal- 
lenging, good paying work, Forester Sarlin 
got the idea of a big lumbering operation 
and put it in the ears of tribal leaders. 

“What? Go into our sacred forests and 
cut down the trees?” 

Old Navajos demurred, but most everyone 
else was enthusiastic, and wanted to know 
more. To learn more the tribe brought in 
consultants, forest economists, specialists, 
and practical, long-experienced lumbermen. 
All thelr findings added up to: go ahead. 

And so in 1958 with the blessing of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs in Washing- 
tion, D.C., the tribe set up a wholly owned 
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corporation called Navajo Forest Products 
Industries, Inc., put $744 million into it for 
construction and initial operating expenses, 
appointed a management board and then 
started out to recruit the best men for it, 
Four would be Navajos, five would be non- 
Nayajos who would bring industrial know- 
how to the tion, 

That's what took a delegation of five tribal 
leaders to San Francisco one day soon after, 
The word was that a Mr. Charles L. 
Wheeler, longtime executive chief of the 
Pope and Talbot lumber and shipping com- 
bine, was nearing retirement, and was inter- 
ested in this kind of thing. Was he? 

No man on earth could have been more so 
than this fast-but-soft-talking dreamer with 
the quiet executive force who could see at 
once the myriad possibilities in the pro- 
Posal—and for Rotarian Charlie Wheeler not 
the least of these was the opportunity for 
Service it offered Rotarians. 

“After all,” says Charlie, “I had felt and 
said for years that Rotary’s greatest dormant 
Tesource is its capacity to furnish senior 
Members who haye the experience needed 
to render technical assistance and that the 
best use we could make of that resource 
would be to get these senior citizens to 
share their experience in underdeveloped 
lands, 

From my experience on the original point 
4 program and on visits to 2 dozen or more 
underdeveloped areas of the world. I con- 
cluded that there is a far greater need for 
technical help than for money grants.” 
Then, too, Charlie well knew that his old 
Rotary friend Kenneth H. Smith, of Scotia, 
Calif., one-time head of the Pacific Lumber 
Co., had been advising the tribe almost from 
the start of the dream, and was full of ex- 
citement about it. 

S0 “I would be honored” was Charlie's an- 
swer to the tribe, and soon he was installed 
as first chairman of the management board, 
to which came other retired executives like 
him—the retired president of Shell Chemical 
Corp., the retired vice president of Crown 
Zellerbach Co., the retired chiefs of two big 
lumber outfits and a still very active execu- 
tive of a forestry-consulting company—four 
of these five being Rotarians. The four 
Na va jos named to the board are all young 
tribal leaders, college educated, handsome, 
Sharp as tacks, and enthusinstic, and one of 
them recently paid Chairman Charlie the 
nicest compliment he ever expects to get. 
“Our board is supposed to have five whites 
and four Navajos on it,“ he said. “Actually 
with Charlie Wheeler on the board we have 
four whites and five Navajos.” 

And so the Navajo Forest Industries Board 
Came together, selected a general manager, 
Rotarian Leslie I. Holmes, of Cloverdale, 
Calif, who was formerly an executive with 
U.S. Plywood, Weyerhaeuser, and other lum- 
ber companies, finalized its plans for the 
new sawmill, and began construction in 
September 1960. 

Eight hundred Navajos working for an 
even 2 years with big contractors from 
Phoenix, Albuquerque, Seattle, and other 
Places poured concrete, riveted corrugated 
sheet steel, ran the piping, installed the 
Mighty conveyors and cranes and kilns, and 
by last September 1 had put together not 
the largest sawmil in the US. Southwest 
but certainly the finest there or, in fact, in 
the whole United States. Electricity powers 
the mill—electricity from generators turned 
by turbines turned by steam generated in 
boilers fired by “hog fuel”—sawdust and slabs 
from the mill itself. 

At the same time the Navajo builders had 
bult a new town to go with the mill. They 
named it Navajo, laid out broad winding 
Streets, put in the utilities, ran up 40 houses, 
Provided a place and plan for everything, 
even down to a dock for pleasure boats in 
the town's own natural Red Lake. Perhaps 
Significantly the first civic institution to 
Open its doors in Navajo was the public 
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school. The builders had brought their 
children. Their education must goon. Just 
begun, Navajo may one day have 4,000 peo- 
pie. That is the plan. 2 

And on September 6 the tribe and its 
friends from all over the United States 
gathered to dedicate the new mill and the 
new town. Pouring in from all the little 
towns and clans on the reservation, from all 
the cities off the reservation where some 
13,000 Navajos work and live, the men 
dressed in their jaunty sombreros and tight. 
jeans, the ladies in their yelveteen blouses, 
squaw skirts, and silver and turquoise 
jewelry, the babies on their baby boards, in 
rolled the people to see for themselves the 
big things the tribe was achieving—to in- 
spect the mill and town, to eat a barbecue 
feast for 8,000 persons provided by the busi- 
nessmen of Gallup and of course to hear 
some speeches. 

Tribal Chairman Paul Jones said he 
counted the huge sawmill one of the great 
developments of the tribe—second only to the 
discovery of oil and gas on the reservation. 
Handsome J. Maurice McCabe, executive sec- 
retary of the tribe, reported that the Navajos 
were now inspired to find other industries. 
The Honorable Philieo Nash, Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, from Washington, expressed 
great pride and pleasure in the initiative 
and courage the Navajos had shown in all 
this, and the chairman of the management 
board looked ahead to problems of the 
future. “We must find a number of efficient, 
experienced senior citizens, of good intent,“ 
he said, “who have the ability and patience 
to teach the Navajo technical skills and the 
responsibility necessary to successfully run 
a good industrial enterprise. 

“We must begin the installation of con- 
version facilities for the production of 
residue products—one of the fascinating 
possibilities is a building block compounded 
of sawdust, chips, and a special bonding 
cement. But most essential at the moment 
is an early townsite development—at least 
a general store, eating and meeting facilities. 
In fact, what is axiomatic elsewhere can well 
become the Navajos’ most important byprod- 
uct—the community services, the butcher, 
the baker, and the candlestick maker can 
well employ more men than the major in- 
dustry itself. 

“Here is not only a challenge to the Navajo 
people but a challenge to every person in- 
terested in Indian welfare. We must let it 
be known to senior citizens and senior 
craftsmen, in every walk of life but especially 
in the lumber industry, to service clubs— 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, and others—to 
religious leaders, educators, and statesmen 
that here is a service opportunity.” 

“Daily our attention is brought to what 
the United States is doing in foreign aid and 
furnishing technical skills to underdeveloped 
areas world-wide, May we not, in good taste 
and in good faith; call attention to some 
homework which can help make the first 
Navajo Forest Products Industries more 
successful?” 

And so, dedicated, inspected, and admired, 
the mill started up and whirs on. As the 
workers gain experience and confidence— 
almost none of the five hundred had ever 
been in a factory of any sort and few spoke 
English—production increases and will soon 
be 200,000 board feet daily, and the town of 
Navajo fills in and grows greener day by 
day. 

The Navajo singer or medicine man serves 
the Navajo who is ill or distressed with any 
one of 50 ceremonial chants—the “Evil 
Way,” the “Mountain Top Way,” the “Enemy 
Way” and so on. But he also has some 
cheerful ceremonials and one of them is the 
Blessing Way sung to invoke health, wealth, 
success, and good babies. ~ 

A lot of people in a lot of places are ask- 
ing the Blessing Way on Navajo, N. Mex., and 
if all goes well there, who knows?—maybe 
someday the Navajo will sing the “Biessing 
Way“ or the “Business Way.” 
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Resolutions Adopted by Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans, Department of Okla- 
homa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp two resolutions recently passed 
by the Disabled American Veterans, De- 
partment of Oklahoma. These resolu- 
tions are vitally important to the veteran 
program of Oklahoma, as well as to pro- 
grams helping other groups such as the 
handicapped, older worker, the youth 
and other persons who have difficulty in 
obtaining employment. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the Disabled American Veterans 
sponsored the Servicemen's Readjustment 
Act of 1944, better known as the GI bill; and 

Whereas title IV of the act provided for 
the US. Employment Service, Veterans’ 
Employment Service, and each State agency 
shall provide effective counseling, testing, 
job placement and job development in order 
for all veterans to receive maximum services 
for job opportunities; and 

Whereas the act provided the State agen- 
cies shall designate one or more employee 
preferably a veteran assigned in each full- 
time functioning office to carry out the duties 
prescribed by law; and 

Whereas, the State agencies continue to 
receive additional assignments; such as pro- 
grams for the handicapped, youths, older 
workers, and the minority groups without 
increased funds to hire necessary personnel 
to carry out these duties; and 

Whereas these additional duties and re- 
sponsibilities placed upon the agencies and 
the local offices have in many instances re- 
quired so much time of the office staff and in 
many Instances the local veterans employ- 
ment representative thereby limited the 
amount of time to assist the veteran in 
testing, counseling, job placement and espe- 
cially job development; and à 

Whereas, the Disabled American Veterans 
appreciates the outstanding job being done 
by the National Employment Service and the 
local offices. However, the act of 1944 as 
amended definitely set forth the require- 
ments for the Veterans Employment Repre- 
8 and prescribes his duties in as- 
8 g the veteran in obtaining employment. 
The Disabled American Veterans also appre- 
ciates the necessity for the other programs 
and are in accord with each of them. How- 
ever, the increased workload placed on the 
local offices has, in the opinion of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, decreased services 
to the veteran in obtaining employment: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the State Executive Coun- 
cil of the Disabled American Veterans at 
its meeting in Muskogee, Okla., March 2 and 
3, 1963, do hereby go on record petitioning 
the Congress to provide adequate personnel 
for the U.S. Employment Service and the 
State agencies in order for each full-time 
functioning office to designate a full-time 
employee, preferably a veteran, to be di- 
rectly responsible and assigned on a full- 
time basis to discharge the duties of the 
local veterans employment representative as 
prescribed by law; and be it further 

Resolved, That Congress make adequate 
appropriations to provide the necessary staff 
for the additional programs; such as, handi- 
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capped coordinator, youth, senior citizen, 
and minority group; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the chairman of the Oklahoma 
congressional delegation requesting their 
support to carry out this resolution, and 
copies be forwarded to the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans Headquarters for considera- 
tion at its State convention, Secretary of 
Labor, President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped, and Veterans Em- 
ployment Service. 
A. L. HAND, 
Department Commander. 
J. V. ADAT, 
Department Adjutant. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas it is the established policy of 
the Federal Government as enacted in legis- 
lation to assume responsibility for providing 
employment assistance and job counseling to 
veterans; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has by two statutes—the Wagner-Peyser Act 
of 1933 and the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944; Public Law 16, 78th Congress 
and Public Law 894, 81st Congress, provided 
for a nationwide service for the employment 
of veterans through the U.S. Employment 
Service and the Veterans Employment Serv- 
ice: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Disabled American Vet- 
erans at its State executive committee meet- 
ing in Muskogee, Okla., on March 2 and 3, 
1963, go on record as insisting upon the 
maintenance of the Veterans Employment 
Service as a Federal operation adequately 
staffed to insure to all veterans a maximum 
job opportunity in the field of gainful em- 
ployment and enactment of legislation neces- 
sary to insure that objective; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
submitted to department headquarters to 
be considered by the State convention, and 
that copies of this resolution be forwarded 
to the Governor of the State of Oklahoma, 
and to the U.S. Senators and Congressmen 
for Oklahoma: 

A. L. HAND, 


Department Commander. 
J. V. Anam, 
Department Adjutant. 


Japan Is Stirred by Reuther Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Japanese labor movement no longer is 
anti-American, according to the western 
edition of the New York Times in a dis- 

patch appearing March 4, 1963. 

Much of the credit for this change 
goes to Walter Reuther, the president of 
the United Auto Workers, AFL-CIO, who 
made a spectacular visit to Japan: His 
trip, as might be expected, drew the noisy 
protests of the hardline Communists in 
Japan. But Mr. Reuther managed to 
get through to the bona fide trade union- 
ists of Japan who have been neglected 
and ignored by too many persons in the 
State Department in past administra- 
tions. 

As the New York Times dispatch by 
its distinguished correspondent, A. M. 
Rosenthal, makes clear, “before Mr. 
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Reuther’s visit, Mr. Ohta, chairman of 
the general council of trade unions, said 
there were anti-American labor leaders 
in Japan. Now, he said, there are none.” 

This change in Japanese labor atti- 
tudes toward collective bargaining and 
toward the United States is a great credit 
to Mr. Reuther and to the traditional 
practical mindedness of the American 
labor movement. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I wish to insert in the Ap- 
pendix the full text of the two New York 
Times articles describing Mr. Reuther's 
visit: 

[From the New York Times, Dec. 2, 1962] 
JAPAN Is STIRRED BY REUTHER VISIT 
(By A. M. Rosenthal) 


Toxyo—Walter P. Reuther has returned 
to the United States after a trip that, in the 
view of many inyolved in Japanese industry, 
may turn out to be one of the most impor- 
tant visits to this country by an American 
in a decade. 

For 10 days, the vice president of the 
American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations conferred with 
Japanese union leaders of the left, right, and 
center on matters that touch on Japanese 
unionism, politics, and economics and on 
relations between Japan and the United 
States. 

The chief hope of the Japanese union 
leaders is that the Reuther visit will help 
them in their struggle for a larger share 
of the fruits of Japan's booming industrial 
production. They also hope that it will 
speed the delicate trend toward unity in 
the Japanese union movement, now split 
politically and ideologically. 

For the Japanese public, the most impor- 
tant result of the visit was to emphasize 
the point that the U.S. labor movement is 
giving strong backing to the Japanese 
unions in the fight for a fair share of the 
increase in Japanese productivity. 

Mr. Reuther said in speeches and at news 
conferences that the union leaders of the 
United States and Western Europe agreed 
that at the moment the Japanese worker 
was not getting a fair share. He announced 
that an international union research center 
would be set up here, with American union 
support, to help the Japanese unionists col- 
lect reliable statistics on Japanese wages 
compared with wages in other countries and 
in relation to Japan's own economic stand- 
ards. 

A fundamental controversy exists ip this 
country between employers, who insist that 
Japanese industry cannot afford to pay high- 
er wages, and Japanese labor, which insists 
it can and must, 

Politics enters heavily into the picture 
although Mr. Reuther tried to avoid taking 
political sides. The Japanese Government, 
run by the conservative-minded and pro- 
American liberal Democratic Party, generally 
sides with the employer. Most unions sup- 
port opposition parties of the left. 


TURN FROM THE LEFT 


In recent months, the General Council of 
Trade Unions, the largest union combination, 
has shown signs of dropping its traditional 
emphasis on leftist and anti-American politi- 
cal slogans and concentrating more on trade 
union issues. 

The council, according to Japanese special- 
Ists, has been forced by the modernization 
of Japanese industry to concentrate more 
on union demands than on ideology and 
leftist slogans and demonstrations. 

This 4 million-member group and other 
union groups concede tactly that they were 
unprepared for the challenges presented by 
modernization and automation. They un- 
derstand the need to retrain workers and 
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open new job opportunities and the need to 
reform seniority rules under which wages 
are based less on skill and performance than 
on length of service. 

Mr. Reuther had close contacts with the 
General Council, one of the four unions that 
invited him to this country. U.S. circles here 
do not believe that the Council has suddenly 
changed its political leanings and has become 
a great friend of the United States. 

But there is a theory, advanced by Ambas- 
sador Edwin O. Reischauer and endorsed by 
Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy during 
his trip to Japan last winter, that the United 
States and its union leaders could not afford 
to ignore politically the Council's huge mem- 
bership, the non-Communists among its 
leaders and the influence wielded by the 
union. 

The belief is that officials and union lead- 
ers in the United States should try to get the 
Council to look at American views and insti- 
tutions a little more carefully. 

TRADE A KEY FACTOR 


Mr. Reuther's visit also is important 
against the background of Japanese-United 
States trade. Japanese unionists and em- 
ployers are aware that many union members 
in the United States oppose increased im- 
ports from Japan because of her cheap labor. 

Mr. Reuther and the Japanese union lead- 
ers hope higher wages in Japan will eliminate 
some of this coldness toward the “made in 
Japan” label. Mr. Reuther went out of his 
way here to say that for their part union 
members in the United States had to pay 
more attention to the fact that the jobs of 
4 million Americans depended on the export 
trade of the United States. That trade, he 
said, could exist only on the basis of a two- 
way street. 

Economists believe there are many, many 
industries in which the Japanese cannot 
undercut foreign competition. In these in- 
dustries, relatively low wages are offset by 
the need to import raw materials and by 
higher western assembly-line productivity. 

But in industries where the labor cost is 
the decisive factor, Japanese employers say, 
it would be national suicide to eliminate the 
great competitive asset this country possesses. 
[From the New York Times 

edition), Mar. 4, 1963] 


JAPANESE LABOR PLANS CAMPAIGN 
(By A. M. Rosenthal) 


Tokyo.—Japan's strongest labor union 
has organized its 4 million members for an 
intensive double “spring offensive” that 
touches directly on this country's economic 
and political position in the world, 

For the next 2 or 3 months the union will 
devote Its leftwing political power, its tre#s- 
ury, and its talent for street demonstrations 
challenging two of the basic platforms of 
the conservative-minded government that 
runs the country. 

One campaign will be aimed at destroying 
the idea that Japan cannot afford to pay 
wages as high as those in other industrial- 
ized nations. The slogan will be "Wages 
Equal to Western Europe.” 

The second drive will be to prevent the 
Government from ending its long feud with 
South Korea and starting to put Japanese 
money into the faltering South Korean 
economy. 

The infusion of Japanese economic 
strength into South Korea has been a top- 
priority diplomatic goal of the United States 
in Asia. The union has made opposition its 
top-priority political goal at home. 

$ MOVING TO THE RIGHT 


The man who will lead the spring ofensive 
is Kaoru Ohta, chairman of the General 
Council of Trade Unions known as Sohyo. 
Mr. Qhta, a burly man with a taste for open 
collars and candid conversation, heads an 
organization that is an ally of the Japan 
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Socialist Party and is committed to social- 
ization of Japan but now speaks of moving 
to the right. 

As Mr. Ohta explained, “moving to the 
right“ means, among other things, dropping 
the yirulent anti-American slogans of Soh- 
yo's past, 

“You notice that we don't talk any more 
about imperialism,” he said. 

Mr. Ohta gave part of the credit for the 
more polite attitude toward the United 
States to last year’s visit of Walter Reuther, 
vice president of the American Federation 
of Labor-Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. Mr, Reuther went out of his way to 
talk with Sohyo leaders and promised Amer- 
ican labor's support to the Japanese union's 
demand for higher wages. 

Before Mr. Reuther's visit, Mr. Ohta said 
there were anti-American labor leaders in 
Japan. Now, he said, there are none. 

The United States has concentrated on 
making contact with Sohyo leaders and in- 
viting them to visit Washington, on the 
theory that the non-Communist left is too 
influential to be ignored. 

HIGHER WAGES DEMANDED 


But in the opinion of Japanese labor ex- 
perts the “movement to the right” has been 
brought about not so much by U.S, interest 
&s by economic pressures within Japan. The 
chief pressure is the growing belief of union 
members that they are not getting a fair 
Share of Japan’s booming increase in pro- 
auction. This has forced Sohyo to concen- 
trate more on “rice bowl” issues than on 
political demonstrations, 

Mr. Ohta said the Japanese steelworker 
Outproduced the German or British worker. 
But the Japanese steelworker earns only 
half the German wage and a third the Brit- 
ish, he said. 

The average wage in Japan 18 25,000 yen 
& month, or $69.45, according to Mr. Ohta. 
The Government puts the figure at about 
$83. Sohyo is campaigning for an increase 
of about $14 a month in basic pay. Mr. 
Ohta said Japanese labor was prepared to 
Mount strikes throughout the country to 
achieve the goal. 

But leftwing political goals remain very 
much a part of Sohyd's campaigns despite 
the movement to the right.” Sohyo collects 
about $1,671,000 a year from its members in 
dues and assessments and Mr. Ohta sald 
about a third of that was spent directly on 
Political drives. 

The campaign against the talks with South 
Korea, Mr. Ohta sald, are almed at prevent- 
ing Japan from being drawn into a new 
Northeast Asia ‘Treaty Organization. He 
eiid that he had no evidence that either the 
United States or Japan planned such an or- 
Fanlzatjon— both countries deny it—but that 
it might hoppen. i 

Japanese labor specialists believe the union 
is focusing on the Korean situation as the 
handiest political weapon with which to 
fight the ruling Liberal Democratic Party. 
With local elections coming this spring, the 
Union and Socialist Party hope to capltalize 
on traditional Japanese iciness toward Korea, 
Pick up some votes and maintain the tradi- 
tional Sohyo commitment to leftist politics 
despite the new emphasis on economic goals. 


A Recent Report on Israel Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, almost 
invariably people who visit Israel report 
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that although that nation is constantly 
threatened by hostile neighbors, its peo- 
ple have a tough-minded determination 
to succeed. The March 1 edition of the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette carried a 
thoughtful story about Israel by Mr, Le- 
land Harard, director-consultant of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: i 

ISRAEL GROWS DESPITE PRECARIOUS STATUS 

(By Leland Hazard) 

JervsaLEM.—Tel Aviv is a good place to 
break an air journey from New York to 
India. We landed just as the blue of the 
eastern Mediterranean sky was disputing 
stoutly with the black of the night and we 
were off at once by car on the hour's drive 
to Jerusalem. As the road unfolds, one 
mingles thoughts of ancient Hebrew history 
with sights of modern times. We passed the 
Vale of Ajalon, where Joshua commanded the 
sun to stand still while he pursued the 
Amorites. 

My official guide—thanks to good friends 
in Pittsburgh—tells me that Tsora is nearby, 
the place of Samson’s birth and burial, the 
grim reminder that Israel was embattled 
3,000 years ago as she is today. The head- 
lights of the car mark the trucks and the 
tanks resting askew on the roadside where 
Arab fire left them in the bitter 1948 at- 
tempt to cut off Jerusalem from the newly 
proclaimed State of Israel. They are care- 
fully maintained as memorials to the defense 
of Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem sits in the midst of the na- 
tions and countries that are around her, 
exactly as the Prophet Ezckiel said. A city 
which was already there when Abraham 
came, a city now watched dally by the 
Jordanian soldiers, posted in ancient, some- 
times sacred, structures along the border, 
which runs crazily through the city, some- 
times dividing buildings, even houses— 
Israel's Jerusalem is the most exposed, most 
tenuously held capital in the world. Sacred 
to Jews, Christians and Moslems, who be- 
lieve that Mohammed ascended to heaven 
from here, Jerusalem ls rent by the 1949 
Jewish-Arab armistice line, which generally 
left each side with what it then held. Israeil 
Jerusalem holds King David's tomb, where 
Jews, especially women, come to be blessed. 
But the Arabs hold thé remains of the sec- 
ond temple—the Wailing Wall. And a 
Christian in Jerusalem can only look at the 
Arab-held Mount of Olives, so near at hand, 
and must only peer through the bright 
haze at nearby Bethlehem. 

Jerusalem maintains a memorial to the 
6 million Jews killed by Hitler’s Eichmann. 
The present population of Israel is one-third 
of the number of Jews brutally murdered 
in the World War II holocaust. There are 
12 million Jews in the world. Two million 
of them live in weirdly shaped Israel, with 
a width which varies from 10 to 70 miles, 
a length of 260 miles, and: frontiers of 750 
miles to defend against Lebanon, Syria, Jor- 
dan and Egypt, and, if Nasser’s United Arab 
Republic ever materializes, against over 80 
million Arabs. What is the outcome for 
such a nation? 

I sat in the pleasant living room of an 
Israel cabinet minister. A big portrait of a 
lovely girl hung on the wall among other 
interesting works of an Israel artist. She 
was killed in the War of Liberation, the 
mother told me quite simply, dry eyed. 


“dullah Sallel, pursuing his adventures with 


Nasser in the Yemen, boasts that they will 
meet in Tel Aviv. Phrases such as “Push 
Israel into the sea” are current in the Arab 
world. 


Americans can have no concept of what it 
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means to live so precariously. I am assured 
by informed members of the Israel Govern- 
ment that the Israel Army could fend off 
any aggression today, But in the long run? 
That is another question. 

Israel could make peace with the keyly 
positioned Jordan. It is Nasser who blocks 
settlement. If the American Government 
had not been so precipitously squeamish at 
the time of Suez in 1956, a lasting compro- 
mise might have been negotiated. This is 
the way some highly placed Israelis feel 
about the episode. Ironically our action at 
the time of the Suez crisis gained America 
no good will in Egypt and did nothing to 
extinguish the slow burning Arabian fuse 
in the Near East, 

Against such odds, in the face of such un- 
certainties, the evidences of Israel's faith 
are impressive. Within reach of low-powered 
Arab rifles a new Hebrew university campus, 
to replace one impounded by Jordan only 
3 miles away, has arisen. Constructed of 
native stone, the modern bulldings are hand- 
somely designed, both exteriors and interiors. 
They give an air of permanence more con- 
vineing to the eye than some of the metal 
clad structures we build in Pittsburgh. 
Within the same area, a great semicircular 
rim of land, commanding a pleasant valley, 
the capitol buildings are going up according 
to a carefully prepared long-range plan. A 
great circular hospital is in being, with an 
adjoining medical school on the way. 

The economy is both tightly and looscly 
controlled. Private enterprise is encouraged. 
But there is government sponsored enter- 
prise; also there are cooperatives and in some 
cases labor unions embarked upon industrial 
enterprise, the left hand sometimes striking 
against the right. Foreign exchange Is closely 
guarded. A Volkswagen costs $4,000, because 
of the high tariff; a martini costs only a high 
American price, 90 cents—an index, perhaps, 
to the relative importance of martinis and 
Volkswagens in any economy. 

At a luncheon I asked a highly placed of- 
ficial known all over the Jewish world for 
his brilliant verve, How many people can 
the present Israel support?” He said that 
the population could rise to 4 or 5 million 
within the existing area of Israel, and within 
the present technology. Israel seeks no ad- 
ditional land. 

I have more questions to ask and I have 
yet to see the agriculture, but at the end 
of the first 3 days I know that modern 
Israel is an act of faith. 


Safety Standards for Federal Employees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, in 1961, 
the latest year for which figures are 
available, over 100,000 Federal employees 
suffered work-related injuries. Com- 
pensation for these injuries represented 
a new liability to the Federal Govern- 
ment in excess of $35 million. When we 
add the untold cost in human suffering 
to the fact that the liability incurred 
each year represents only a portion of 
the actual expenditures by the Federal 
Government as compensation for these 
injuries, we realize that this is a situ- 
ation which deserves our most urgent 
attention. 

As Congressman-at-Large from Mary- 
land, a State in which more than 86,000 
employees of the Federal Government 
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work, in addition to the thousands of 
Marylanders that work in the District of 
Columbia for the Federal Government, 
I have interest in improving the existing 
safety practices. 

There are presently no existing mini- 
mum safety standards which apply to all 
Federal agencies. With approximately 
64 different Federal agencies respon- 
sible, under the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act, for the safety of the 
Federal employee at the workplace, there 
are over 50 different types of safety pro- 


With over 50 agencies responsible for 
individual safety programs, there pres- 
ently exists much duplication of effort in 
the way of publications, training, in- 
spections, and requests for financial sup- 
port for safety personnel. There is no 
agency or coordinating body which has 
the authority to see that overall objec- 
tives are set, that minimum Govern- 
ment-wide safety standards are devel- 
oped and put into effect. Although the 
Department of Labor promotes coopera- 
tion and coordination of the Federal 
safety effort, through the Federal Safety 
Council, it does not have authority to 
really develop and coordinate an effec- 
tive Federal safety program. 

My bill amending section 33(c) of the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act 
would accomplish the following things: 

First. It would require the head of 
each Federal agency to establish a safety 
program in conformity with the stand- 
ards, programs, and regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Labor. 

Second. It would give the Secretary 
of Labor authority to develop, promul- 
gate and promote minimum safety 
standards for Federal employees. 

Third. It would provide for surveys 
and investigations of injury cases which 
would provide useful data for individual 
agencies to use in controlling injuries to 
their employees. 

Fourth. It would provide a means for 
coordinating and collecting the informa- 
tion and data developed by each Federal 
agency and making it available for all to 
use thus preventing duplication of effort. 

Fifth. It would provide an advisory 
staff of technicians for those agencies 
wishing to initiate or improve their 
safety efforts. 

‘Sixth. It would provide a Federai 
safety advisory committee which would 
include representatives from both labor 
and management and thus insure a more 
closely knitted joint labor and manage- 
ment effort toward improving the safety 
record. 

Seventh. It would provide resources 
for training and education of Federal 
advisory personnel in order to upgrade 
the safety know-how of those responsible 
for the safety of employees. 

It is imperative that something be 
done to better coordinate the Federal 
efforts in accident prevention. It is im- 
perative that minimum Federal safety 
standards be developed and that every 
Federal agency be required to meet them. 
Amending section 33(c) of the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act would es- 
tablish the coordination and direction 
needed. It would reduce the danger ex- 
perienced by Federal employees exposed 
to various hazards and save tax dollars. 
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Ikard Elected President of American 
Petroleum Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, two ex- 
cellent articles about the election of my 
predecessor in Congress as president of 
the American Petroleum Institute have 
appeared in the widely read trade pub- 
lications of the oil and gas industry in 
recent days. 

The selection of my good friend Frank 
Ikard for this highly responsible post in 
the petroleum industry is an indication 
of the outstanding reputation he has 
gained throughout the Nation and the 
world. 

One of the articles appeared in the 
March 11, 1963, issue of the Oil and Gas 
Journal, titled “Where Is American 
Petroleum Institute Headed?” 

The other, titled “Ikard Elected Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute President,” 
appeared in the February 1963 issue 
of Independent Petroleum Monthly. I 
commend both these articles to the at- 
tention of my colleagues: 

[From the Oil and Gas Journal, Mar. 11, 
1963] 

WHERE Is AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE 
HEADED? à 

(By Clyde La Mottee, Washington editor) 

A question of current interest and long- 
range import to the petroleum industry is 
how well Frank Ikard can fill the role as 
president of American Petroleum Institute. 

If it is assumed that he has the potential— 
and the American Petroleum Institute exec- 
utive committee obviously felt so or it would 
not have elevated him to that position after 
the death of Frank Porter—then the ques- 
tion hinges primarily on how fast and how 
far he will move. And in what direction. 

It was with this in mind that a Journal 
reporter called on Ikard at his Washington 
office. 

Ikard discussed an assortment of topics: 
The strength and weaknesses of American 
Petroleum Institute, the complex and ever- 
changing government-industry relationship, 
oil’s involvement in the battle over taxes, 
and the constant need for new techniques 
and emphasis both in and out of American 
Petroleum Institute if the industry is to 
stay vigorous and progressive. 

1. TRANSITION 

The unexpected loss of Frank Porter last 
November 30 cut short the gradual transition 
in American Petroleum Institute leadership 
that had been planned. 

When Ikard resigned from Congress late 
in 1961 to become executive vice president of 
American Petroleum Institute it was gener- 
ally understood that the big Texan would be- 
come Porter's successor eventually. 

The informal plan at the time was for 
Ikard to serve as executive vice president for 
a couple of years and then move up after 
Porter's retirement, with Porter serving in 
an advisory role for another year or so to 
assist him. 

This plan, it was felt, would give Ikard 
time to become better acquainted with the 
organization and its functions. Too, it 
would enable him to get to know the oll 
industry better, and vice versa. 

But Ikard had been with the American 
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Petroleum Institute only a year when death 
struck down Frank Porter without warning. 

A short time later, in January, the execu- 
tive committee formally chose Ikard for the 
presidency. 

The period of transition had ended 
abruptly. 

2. EVALUATION 


A change in leadership creates a natural 
opportunity for a fresh appraisal of an 
organization. 

Such a situation now exists at the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute and Ikard is well 
aware that both he and the Institute will 
be under close scrutiny for some time to 
come. 

Gradual changes and shifts in emphasis 
appear inevitable, and each move will be 
used by people in and out of the industry 
to gage how well Ikard is doing. 

“We can’t stand pat,” Ixard says, “because 
new problems are constantly cropping up 
and new aspects to old problems develop. 
Therefore, we have to grow and change and 
adjust with the times.” 

It is obvious that Ikard already has given 
much thought to what American Petroleum 
Institute is and what it should try to be 
in the years ahead. 

“It's a big organization, representing all 
segments of the industry,” Ikard says refiec- 
tively, “so it has to take all these viewpoints 
into consideration. 

“This means that sometimes it cannot take 
a stand on a given issue because industry 
opinion may be sharply divided. 

“However, It seems to me that this handi- 
cap is more than offset by the fact that in 
many instances the industry can and should 
speak with one voice. In these cases, an 
organization such as ours provides the means 
of doing so.” 

What are some examples? 

“There are many programs from which all 
the industry benefits,” Ikard explains. “For 
instance, research and development, stand- 
ardization, a travel-development program, 
and compilation of necessary statistics, data, 
and information. 

“Also, there are many day-to-day tasks 
that the American Petroleum Institute per- 
forms, Many of these don't make headlines; 
in fact, often they pass virtually unnoticed 
by many segments of the industry. But they 
are things that need to be tended to or else 
the industry suffers.” 

Ikard mentioned the work American Petro- 
leum Institute does, in conjunction with 
others, in advising the Government Account- 
ing Office on industry questionnaires, record 
forms, and reports, He mentioned, too, air- 
and-water-pollution problems and the fact 
that governmental agencies need industry 
advice and cooperation in order to work out 
feasible programs. 

Frequently one of American Petroleum 
Institute's chores is the prosaic job of de- 
veloping and presenting information to assist 
& governmental or industry group. 

“I don't say we are performing all these 
functions perfectly, or even doing them well 
in every instance,” Ikard points out. “But 
these are the things that American Petro- 
leum Institute can and should do. 

“It seems to me, therefore, that our main 
concern should be with how we can perform 
these jobs rather than trying to go off on 
some new tangent.” 

Clearly, Ikard does not anticipate any 
rapid, major overhaul of the American Petro- 
leum Institute organization, its targets, or 
its techniques. 

Instead, it can be anticipated that changes 
will evolve gradually, with little fanfare, and 
that they will be in the form of shifts in 
emphasis rather than abrupt new directions. 

Such a pattern would be in keeping with 
Ikard's method of operating in the past. In 
Congress, for example, he was seldom in the 
epotiight and yet he gradually emerged as 
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one of the most influential and effective 
Members of the House. 


3. COMMUNICATION 


The new president of American Petroleum 
Institute apparently feels strongly that con- 
stant effort and attention must be given 
to Improving communications in the indus- 
try, between industries, with the Govern- 
ment, and with the public. 

Intraindustry: As the petroleum industry 
grows and becomes more complex, the need 
for communication within the industry be- 
comes more and more important. 

“Unless this happens, misunderstandings 
develop and people wind up working at cross 
Purposes,” Ikard observes. “This doesn't 
necessarily solve a given problem, but I dis- 
covered when I was in Congress that my 
first task was to get others to understand 
what I was trying to accomplish if I ex- 
Pected to get their help.” 

As a step toward better intraindustry un- 
derstanding, Ikard has made a point of dis- 
cussing industry problems frequently with 
Other oil associations and company repre- 
Sentatives so that each would be aware of 
what the other is doing, and why. 

Interindustry: The petroleum industry 
has been accused by other industries at times 
of playing a lone-wolf role. 

Ikard hopes to encourage better under- 
Standing and closer cooperation. 

“The oil industry ts directly involved with 
virtually every other industry, either as a 
Supplier of its fuel, as a supplier of raw 
Material for its products, or as a major con- 
Sumer of that industry's goods. 

“It stands to reason, then, that if we can 
call to their attention the fact that we have 
& common meeting ground, we can be help- 
ful in meeting common problems.” 

Government: An ever-increasing problem 
the industry faces is that of governmental 
action affecting it. 

Recognizing this, the American Petroleum 
Institute has gradually stepped up its Wash- 
ington operations in recent years. And there 
is little doubt that a major factor in the 
American Petroleum Institute’s move to hire 
Ikard was his knowledge of the Washington 
Scene and of oil-related problems there. 

Tkard tries to spend 2 days a week in Wash- 
ington and is likely to devote even more 
time at that office as Congress gets more 
deeply involved in taxes and other oil-re- 
lated problems. 

From his congressional background, Ikard 
is acutely aware of the need for an industry 
to tell its story well in Washington. This 
is not only the case with Congress but with 
the myriad of governmental agencies in- 
volved in one aspect or another of oll-related 

functions. 

“As I see it,“ Ikard says, “our job is not 
to try to influence but to inform. That ap- 
Plies not only in our dealings with Congress 
but with governmental agencies and the 
general public. 

“We need to let our viewpoints be known, 
explaining our position without trying to 
twist anyone's arm, giving information that 
is useful in a particular situation.” 

Ikard points out that Congressmen and 
many Government officials have to deal with 
& wide range of problems and therefore can- 
not be expected to be as conversant with oil 
Problems as someone in the industry. 

Therefore, he explains, the big necessity 
is to provide those people with the right 
information at the right time. 

He thinks the American Petroleum In- 
stitute will be performing a service not only 
to the industry but to the public If it can 
further establish itself as a reliable source of 
information on oil-related matters. 

Although there has been no sharp increase 
in American Petroleum Institute’s Washing- 
ton activities since Ikard joined the organ- 
ization—and perhaps no big increase is 
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likely—it is already evident that Ixard's pres- 
ence has had an effect. 

Ikard can go to the White House and get 
in to see the President. On Capitol Hill, he 
is on a first-name basis with many influen- 
tial Congressmen. And throughout Govern- 
ment he has many contacts and acquaint- 
ances. 

This does not necessarily mean that Ikard 
can get what he wants. But it at least pro- 
vides a setting for getting the industry's 
story told—and listened to. 

4. PARTICIPATION 


Recently Assistant Secretary of Interior 
John M, Kelly urged the oil industry to send 
more men to Washington to fill oil-related 
positions in Government. 

Ikard endorses this proposal enthuslasti- 
cally. As a matter of fact, the Institute has 
asked Kelly to attend a meeting of the 
American Petroleum Institute board to spell 
out his ideas on this subject in more detall. 

“The business community as a whole has 
been lax In not participating more in Gov- 
ernment,” Ikard says. There is a real need 
for a practical, hard-boiled approach to this 
Nation’s problems. 

“The oil industry has talent that could 
be put to good use in Washington, and more 
men from industry ought to be made avall- 
able.” 

As a result of the interest of Kelly, Ikard, 
and others, a plan may be evolved whereby 
oll companies and associations will help sup- 
ply an increasing number of qualified in- 
dustry officials for oil-related Government 
positions. 

“It seems to me that both the industry 
and Government would benefit from such an 
approach,” Ikard reasons. 

5, TAXATION 


The industry is now involved in the tough- 
est tax fight it has faced in decades. 

With so much at stake, the industry's ef- 
forts and strategy are of prime importance. 

“We need to take an affirmative approach 
and seek to avoid the defensive or apolo- 
getic,” Ikard suggests. “And we need to 
gain as boad a public support as possible.” 

He thinks it is important to stress the 
overall impact the $280 million oil-tax hike 
would have on the industry's exploration and 
production and on its financial ability to 
make investments in plants and equipment. 

“It’s obvious that the added tax burden 
would not be conducive to stimulating the 
growth of a vital segment of our national 
economy.” 

The American Petroleum Institute presi- 
dent expressed these beliefs: 

Other industries need to be reminded of 
the fact that they are likely to be directly 
affected by any crippling blow against oil. 

The public should be made to realize that 
such a change as that recommended by the 
President will be reflected in the price the 
consumer pays for oil and oll-related prod- 
ucts. Even administration spokesmen admit 
there would be an effect on prices. 

Congress and the administration should 
be made aware of the ramifications affecting 
national security and welfare and the Na- 
tion's economy generally. 

“People who agitate for a change in long- 
established oil practices and principles are 
playing with the heartbeat of our entire 
economy,” Ikard says. 

However, Ikard is a man with basic faith 
in the commonsense of Americans and in our 
form of government. Therefore, he is confi- 
dent that if the industry states its case 
clearly and falrly—and makes sure e 
people hear the facts—the eventual verdict 
will be favorable to the industry. 


6. TKARD AT WORK 
Ikard has been going at a terrific pace since 


joining the American Petroleum Institute 
and particularly since the loss of Porter. 
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He shuttles between Washington and tha 
American Petroleum Institute office in Nev’ 
York. He makes frequent trips to Texw 
and other regions to discuss problems with 
oil people or to make a speech at some 
organization's meeting. 

All this, plus his tax-battle involvement, 
learning the ropes at American Petroleum 
Institute, adjusting from the role of Con- 
gressman to that of leader and administra- 
tor of a large association, add up to quite a 
schedule. 

Even so, Ikard invariably appears relaxed 
and unhurried. An associate says Ikard 
never loses his temper, never pounds his 
desk nor raises his voice. 

“You go to him with some problem and 
he hears you out,” the associate says. “It 
may be days or weeks before he mentions 
it again and you figure he’s probably forgot- 
ten all about it. 

“Then one day he calls you in and tells 
you his decision, and why. It's obvious he 
has thought it through carefully, perhaps 
even more so than you had done. 

“He doesn’t like to move until he has 
given something careful thought. Then, 
when his mind is made up, he's ready to 

Ikard quite apparently is a team-type man 
who prefers working with others to taking 
over the spotlight himself. ? 

That, then, is the man at the helm of the 
American Petroleum Institute, 

[From the Independent Petroleum Monthly, 
February 1963] 
IKARD ELECTED PRESIDENT OF AMERICAN 
PETROLEUM INSTITUTE 

Frank N. Ikard was named president of 
the American Petroleum Institute last 
month, after serving for the past 13 months 
as executive vice president of the American 
Petroleum Institute. He succeeds the late 
Frank M. Porter. 

Ikard served four terms—1952 to 1960—as 
Representative to the U.S. Congress for the 
13th District in Texas, winning a reputa- 
tion for his work on the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

In the House, as a relative newcomer, he 
won the confidence of then Speaker Sam 
Rayburn. Ikard was a leader in the fight 
for workable controls on imports of foreign 
crude oil and petroleum products into the 
United States. 

Ikard did not seek reelection in 1960, at 
which time he joined the American Petro- 
leum Institute. 

Ikard comes from old Texas stock. His 
grandfather, W. W. Ikard, settled in the 
north Texas open-range country, making his 
headquarters in Clay County. The familly 
has been prominent in north Texas ever 
since. 

Ikard was born at Henrietta, Tex., in 1914, 
received his law degree from the University 
of Texas in 1937, and was admitted to the 
Texas bar the same year. He practiced law 
at Wichita Falls from 1937 to 1948, with his 
practice interrupted by service in World 
War II. 

As a rifleman in Europe, he fought in 
Normandy, northern France, Aachen, the 
Siegfried Line, and the Hurtgen Forest. He 
was wounded twice. In November 1944 his 
company was encircled and captured by the 
Germans. While a prisoner of war, his 6- 
foot, 4-inch, 225-pound frame was reduced 
to 135 pounds by malnutrition, — 

He returned to the practice of law at 
Wichita Falis. In 1948 he became judge of 
the 30th Judicial District Court of Texas, 
serving until 1951 when he was first elected 
to the Congress. 

In 1940 he married the former Jean Hunter 
of Wichita Falls. The Ikards have two sons, 
Frank, Jr., and Bill. 4 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
entitled “On the Washington Scene”: 

On THE WASHINGTON SCENE 
MAGNA CARTA FOR THE AGED 


While the Nation's news media properly 
highlighted the announcement of President 
Kennedy's proposal for hospital insurance for 
retired persons they pretty much ignored the 
rest of his far-ranging plan to bring our 
growing ranks of old people back into the 
mainstream of our community life. To me 
the idea of putting to use the talents and 
the experience of our senior citizens is at 
least as significant a proposal as providing 
for their physical well-being. 

The administration's hospital insurance 
for the aged proposal, introduced as H.R. 
3920 by Congressman Crecm Kd and as 
S. 880 by Senator CLINTON ANDERSON, repre- 
sents an improvement over previous bills 
as might be expected when legislation has 
been under long consideration. 

As President Kennedy pointed out in his 
special message, the financing of health 
care costs for the aged is becoming an in- 
creasingly serious problem not only for indi- 
viduals but also for local communities and 
States which are reluctantly being saddled 
with those costs after individuals exhaust 
their savings and sell their assets to pay hos- 
pital and doctor bills. At present there are 
17% million people over 65 years and the 
mumber increases by 1,000 a day until by 
1980 there will be 25 million. Medical costs 
for retired people are skyrocketing well be- 
yond their current ability to pay. Only 10 
to 15 percent of such costs are covered by 
private insurance. Three-fourths of all re- 
tired people over 65 have incomes of less 
than $2,000 a year, much of which comes 
out of public benefit programs because in 
fact 12.5 million receive social security bene- 
fits and another 2% million are on public 
assistance. 

The administration sees its plan to pro- 
vide social insurance financing for hospital 
and nursing care as a sound conseryative way 
to keep the mounting costs of serious illness 
for retirees from being shifted to local real 
estate and/or personal property taxes. State 
and local governments are already suffering 
from insufficient revenues and pressures to 
provide facilities and services for a growing 
population. 

The new King-Anderson bill would 
provide: 

Eligibility: Insurance to defray for prac- 
tically all persons past 65 the cost of inpa- 
tient hospital, outpatient hospital diagnostic, 
skilled nursing home, and home health care. 
Cost for those receiving social security will 
be paid from a new fund in the system while 
that for other persons will be paid from the 
Federal Treasury. 

Scope and duration: Inpatient hospital 
services paid for either, (a) up to 45 days 
with no deductible; (b) up to 90 days with 
a deductible of $10 a day for the first 9 
days—with a minimum of $20—or (c) up 
to 180 days with a deductible equal to 2½ 
days’ average hospital care; 

Skilled nursing home services: Up to 180 
days furnished in nursing facilities affiliated 
with hospitals. 

Outpatient hospital diagnostic services: 
As required subject to $20 deductible, when 
furnished during 30-day period. 
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Home health services: Up to 240 visits dur- 
ing calendar year by therapists or health 
aids for recovering patients. 

No Government interference: Patients 
would be free to choose their own physician 
and accredited hospital. 

Private groups: Blue Cross or other or- 
ganizations chosen by hospitals to repre- 
sent them can have delegated to them cer- 
tain responsibilities in administering the 
act. 

Private health insurance: The act would 
provide that private health insurance will 
be encouraged to develop supplementary in- 
surance protection for the aged. 

Financing: All costs paid for social secu- 
rity beneficiaries would be financed through 
increases in contribution rates of one-fourth 
of 1 percent for employers and employees 
and four-tenths of 1 percent for the self- 
employed. Maximum annual earnings sub- 
ject to tax would be raised from $4,800 to 
$5,200 beginning with 1965. Cost of benefits 
for other beneficiarles will be paid from the 
general fund in a transition period until 
practically everyone can qualify for social 


: Proposed tax reductions in 
1963 are especially planned to ease burdens 
for people over 65. A $300 tax credit would 
be substituted for the extra exemption and 
retirement income credit to reduce the pres- 
ent unfairness in taxation of income from 
different sources. It is estimated by 1965 
about 3.4 million persons 65 years and over 
ae aed 2470 million less in Federal income 


A economic security: Ralsing the 
maximum taxable wage base for computing 
benefits from $4,800 to $5,200 will make it 
possible to raise maximum monthly benefits 
for a worker from $127 to $134 and for a 
family from $254 to $268. 

Increased employment opportunities: In 
his message President Kennedy pointed out, 
“Denial of employment opportunity to older 
persons is a personal tragedy. It is also a 
national extravagance, wasteful of human 
resources. No economy can reach its max- 
imum productivity while falling to use the 
skills, talents, and experience of willing 
workers.” 

It disturbs me that in recent years our 
economy has lost its vigor and failed to pro- 
vide jobs for millions of young workers and 
forced the early retirement of older workers. 
I am gratified over this emphasis given to 
finding ways to stimulate our economy. 

Looking to the day when all willing work- 
ers can have jobs, the President recommends 
that the Federal civilian agencies review cur- 
rent policies and practises regarding the em- 
ployment of older workers, looking toward 
the better use of their skills and experience. 
Private employers are invited to do the same. 

The President further recommerids that 
the Federal-State Employment Service 
strengthen its counselling and placement 
services and give special attention to the 
employment of older workers. 

In addition the President recommends that 
the manpower development and training 
and the area redevelopment programs give 
special attention to the training of older 
workers in their communities. New ways 
will also be sought to find out what jobs 
elderly men and women may want to do part- 
time in their own neighborhoods. Some sug- 
gested activities would be school lunch hour 
relief, child care in centers for working 
mothers, home care for invalids, assistance 
in schools, vocational training and programs 
to prevent juvenile delinquency. 

Also, a proposed National Service Corps 
contemplates the enlistment of elderly people 
with special abilities in volunteer service pro- 
grams in their communities. 

The broad scope of the President’s program 
for elderly citizens illustrates the practical 
idealism of the administration. In setting 
it forth to Congress President Kennedy was 
mindful of historian Toynbee’s observation 
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that a soclety's quality and durability can 
best be measured “by the respect and care 
given its elderly citizens.” 

I am confident that history will record that 
our society was not found wanting because 
our country, true to Its tradition of humane 
consideration, did in our day adopt a health, 
economic and social program which ade- 
quately meets the physical and spiritual 
needs of our citizens in the golden years of 
their lives. 


FORT SNELLING INSURANCE CENTER 


In the past weeks the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration in Washington has been putting the 
final touches on plans to transfer the VA 
insurance activities of the Denver Office to 
Fort Snelling. By June 30 it is expected that 
the augmented facilities at Fort Snelling 
will handle 2 million GI life insurance 
policies representing $13.5 billion worth of 
protection to veterans and their families in 
28 States of the West, Midwest, and the 
South. 

The consolidation of activities at Fort 
Snelling was due largely to the economic 
and efficient performance of the staff there 
which is under the direction of Manager 
John Murphy. I was pleased to participate 
at various stages in the decisionmaking 
process on the transfer. 


MODERNIZATION OF THE ST. PAUL POST OFFICE 
AND CUSTOMHOUSE 

During the month, I announced that the 
General Services Administration was initi- 
ating plans to modernize the St. Paul Post 
Office and Customhouse Building on Kel- 
logg Boulevard. 

The existing building will be upgraded 
to bring it into conformity with the new 
addition. Construction on the annex at the 
rear of the building for the Post Office De- 
partment is proceeding but not without 
some problems. 

I was notified recently that GSA has 
substantiated my charge that substandard 
ventilation ductwork was being installed. 
The faulty sheetmetal work is being re- 
placed with the materials which the speci- 
fications require. Certainly the Government 
is entitled to receive full value for money 
spent on such projects. 

In swift reaction to the Defense Depart- 
ment’s proposal to abolish Junior ROTC in 
the Nation's secondary schools, Congressman 
F. Epwarp Hésert, of the House Armed 
Services Committee, introduced H.R. 4444 to 
extend the program permanently. During 
hearings on March 6 and 7 a DOD assistant 
secretary announced that it was planned 
to continue Junior ROTC for at least an- 
other year. 

I have been advised that Mr. HÈBERT plans 
to push for the enactment of his bill to 
put Junior ROTC on a permanent basis so 
DOD cannot alter it at whim. 

This matter is of great interest to the 
many parents of Cretin High School boys 
who have written to me asking that the 
program be continued. 


Nuclear Test Ban Negotiations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL B. BREWSTER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 
Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
have recently received a copy of a letter 
of concern for the success of nuclear test 
ban negotiations which was addressed to 
the President of the United States by 
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some of the business, professional, and 
educational leaders of the city of 
Baltimore. 

I believe it important that my col- 
leagues in the Senate have the benefit 
of the views of these distinguished 
leaders of public opinion in Maryland, 
and for this reason, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that their letter to the President be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To the President of the United States and 
Others in Authority: 

We are concerned that recent widely pub- 
licized statements of those opposing a nu- 
clear test ban treaty, e.g., Dr. Edward Teller, 
may drown out the counsel of the scientists, 
citizens and Government representatives who 

“believe a nuclear test treaty is in the best 
interests of the United States. 

We believe that such a treaty will improve 
our country’s security by slowing down the 
arms race, stopping the spread of nuclear 
Weapons to other countries, preventing fur- 
ther radioactive contamination, and setting 
the stage for eventual worldwide disarma- 
ment under international inspection. 

With the differences narrowed to a few in- 
Spections a year, we are closer to an agree- 
ment now to end nuclear weapons tests un- 
der international inspection and control, 
than we have been in the 5 years of the 
negotiations which began under President 
Eisenhower's administration. 

We affirm our support of our Govern- 
ment's efforts to resolve the few remaining 
differences and to negotiate a treaty to end 
nuclear weapons tests by all nations, for all 
time. 


Dr. Allan C. Barnes; Henry H. Callard, 
Gilman School; Alexander S. Cochran; 
Hans Froelecher; Frank T. Gray; Sid- 
nedy Hollander, Jr.; Arthur U. Hooper; 
Albert Keidel, Jr; William L. Mar- 
bury; Theodore R. McKeldin; Dr. 
Eugene Meyer, Department of Psychi- 
atry, Johns Hopkins University; J. 
Jefferson Miller; Dr. William R. Neu- 
mann, Department of History, Gou- 
cher College, Towson; John B. Ramsay, 
Jr; Rev. Alfred B. Starratt. 


FxnnuanT 16, 1963. 


Feed Grain Program Costs Illinois Live- 
stock Producers $70 Million 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr, FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, in 90 
days of the Kennedy-Freeman feed grain 
program has cost Illinois livestock pro- 
ducers at least $70 million. 

Secretary Freeman’s policy of driving 
down corn prices through Government 
Sales in order to get a good signup under 
the program-encouraged overproduction 
of livestock, and is responsible for the 
recent drop in prices. 

Hog prices today are at the lowest 
point in 3 years, and cattle the lowest 
in 18 months, 

A 9.8-percent drop has occurred in Illi- 
nois hog prices and 10.5 in beef cattle 
Since November. Average hogs dropped 
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from $16.40 per hundredweight in No- 
vember to $14.80 in February, while cat- 
tle declined from $23.70 to $21.20. 

This price drop cost Illinois hog 
raisers $21.9 million and cattle raisers 
$47.3 million. 

I base my calculation on a January 1 
livestock inventory of 7,894,000 hogs 
worth $223,400,000 and 3,470,000 cattle 
worth $450,620,000. 

The loss estimate is on the conserva- 
tive side because part of the decline had 
already occurred by January 1, and 
dairy cows, also adversely affected, were 
excluded in the figures. 

Even before the feed grain program 
was first enacted in 1961, livestock peo- 
ple were informed that it would be Gov- 
ernment policy to keep market price of 
corn from rising. This was practically 
an insurance policy against feed prices 
going up, and consequently livestock 
numbers were increased. 

The price received by American 
farmers for corn has declined slightly 
each of the last 3 years, and last year 
averaged $0.998—just under a dollar a 
bushel, as indicated by this table: 


Corn—Monthly price received by farmers 
[Per bushel] 


. 995 00 
.999 | 1. 
1.05 045 
1,07 | 1.02 
1.08 | 1.03 
1.09 | 1.05 
3 1.07 | 1.04 
8 1,06 1.04 
` 9911. 02 
Š „911 | . 947 
Simple average__| 1.07 | 1.01 |1.00 98 


Source: USDA, 


Secretary’s Friend 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, my affable 
colleague from Oklahoma, the Honor- 
able Tom STEED, has demonstrated his 
understanding of the problems of Mem- 
bers of Congress in many ways through- 
out his illustrious career. He has now 
demonstrated his understanding, not 
only of the problems of the Members of 
Congress, but also of the staffs of each 
Congressman’s office. This recognition 
of the staff member's problems was Rep- 
resentative Steen’s proposal that a secre- 
tary should be permitted to select a chair 
for his or her comfort instead of one of 
prescribed standard dimensions. It is 
not anticipated by our colleague that this 
small consideration would increase the 
cost of equipping a Member’s office. 

This proposal was noted by a news- 
paper serving Kansas, the Topeka Daily 
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Capital, and some comment was made in 
the editorial column of that paper on 
Wednesday, March 6. I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. Speaker, to include this edi- 
torial in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
The editorial follows: 
SECRETARY'S FRIEND 


U.S. Representative Tom STerp of Okla- 
homa appears to be going down in history 
as the secretary’s friend in Congress. 

STEED has brought into the open what law- 
makers less brave have hestitated to men- 
tion. He says flatly that secretaries come in 
different sizes and that this fact has been 
roundly ignored, Obviously, STEED says, the 
matronly secretary needs a larger chair than 
the lithe young stenographer. y, 
Streep believes each secretary should be per- 
mitted to chose from a variety of chairs the 
one that is best suited to her, well, to her 
personality. 

We presume the chairs will be sort of like 
the sizes in men's sports shirts. Small, me- 
dium-large, and large. 

Representative Streep is able to befriend 
the congressional secretaries because he is 
chairman of the legislative appropriations 
subcommittee, which makes him a sort of 
housekeeper for Congress. His subcommit- 
tee must approve whatever Congress spends 
on itself—for curtains, watercoolers, garages, 
office help, furniture and what-have-you. 

As a housekeeper, STEED has a luxurious 
house to keep. Currently under construc- 
tion is a huge new House Office Bullding, the 
cost of which is variously estimated at $71 
million to more than $100 million, depending 
on what you include. The cost per office 
suite for each Representative in this plush 
facility has been estimated at $483,000. 

We can attest that Tom Sreep has labored 
in far less expensive offices because he is a 
former colleague of ours being a newspaper- 
man—and a good one—before he got into 
politics. It is typical of Srem» that he’s 
looking out for the comfort of congressional 
secretaries. He ought to get the vote of 
every secretary in his district on the basis of 
his considerate policy in Washington. If we 
could, we'd cast one medium-large vote for 
Sree ourself. 


My only comment, Mr. Speaker, is that 
I am wondering if there is a single secre- 
tary on Capitol Hill who would request 
the large size. 


Sympathetic Understanding of Portugal’s 


Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN . 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent years our relations with Portugal 
have deteriorated because of our un- 
willingness or inability to understand the 
dificult internal problems of readjust- 
ment which are faced by this country. 

Portugal has been a friendly and un- 
derstanding ally of the United States. 
She has acted with us in NATO and has 
provided us with one of our vital bases 
in the Azores. 

Fortunately, in recent days, the sym- 
pathetic understanding of Portugal’s 
problems has been increasing as well as 
the recognition of the many good points 
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of Portugese development, both inter- 
nally and overseas. 

As evidence of this understanding, I 
include in the Recor herewith a column 
by Robert H. Estabrook which appeared 
in the Washington Post of March 14, 
1963. 

The article follows: 

EVOLVING Ponrudai. DEFENDS HER ROLE 

(By Robert H. Estabrook) 

Lisnor.— Prime Minister Antonio de Oli- 
velra Salazar is among the world’s most 
durable rulers presiding over one of the 
world’s most conservative countries. To some 
he is a savior, to others a benevolent auto- 
crat and to still others a dictator, After 
more than 314 decades in power, Dr. Salazar 
at 73 retains an amused twinkle in his eye. 
In his unassuming, scholarly way he per- 
sonfies the stability which his countrymen 
sought fruitiessly before him. 

By many indices he has been remarkably 
successful. Lisbon is an extraordinarily 
clean and lovely city. Portugal’s per capita 
income is still statistically the smallest in 
Western Europe, $260, but low prices miti- 
gate some of the effect. Poverty remains, 
but Portugal has been industrializing as she 
attracts people from agriculture and expands 
basic education. Last year she showed a 
quite satisfactory 7 percent economic 


Stability has been accomplished by sup- 
pression of some political liberties, No or- 
ganized opposition exists, though there have 
been occasional outbreaks of dissatisfaction. 
The captive press reflects the debilitation of 
censorship. A political police is enough in 
evidence to keep dissenters fearful and pro- 
tests discreet. 

But the regime la scarcely bloodthirsty; 
even political prisoners are permitted uni- 
versity studies. 

For 2 years Portugal has felt the strain 
of a war against terrorism in the African 
province of Angola, Militarily the situation 
seems under control, but Portugal is appre- 
hensive about Algerian arms through the 
Congo. Meanwhile she is a pariah in the 
United Nations, denounced regularly for not 
granting immediate Independence to Angola 
and Mozambique. 

Such demands affront the sense of historic 
mission which Salazar insists is to bring eco- 
nomic development and education apace in 
a multiracial pattern. There is little talk 
here about self-determination in a Portu- 
guese commonwealth, but significantly new 
universities are being inaugurated this fall 
in Angola and Mozambique. 

When the enterprising Governor General 
of Angola, Gen. Venancio Deslandes, was dis- 
missed in a disagreement over university ad- 
ministration it appeared as if liberalization 
had been halted. Then the Oversea Min- 
ister, Dr. Adriano Moreira, himself was 
ousted. Some say that this was merely a 
confilct of personalities, but others feel that 
Salazar mistrusted Moretra's ideas. Conces- 
sionaires protested when Moreira ended com- 
pulsory cotton planting in Mozambique and 
raised 


wages. 

But, if retrogression seemed likely, the op- 
posite could be the case with a new law which 
the national assembly will debate next week. 
Legislative councils in oversea provinces 
henceforth are to be wholly elective with 
complete control over budgets. Simultane- 
ously an internal common market is to elimi- 
nate economic discriminations. If these re- 
forms are implemented as promised, the de- 
centralization they portend could become a 
form of self-government. 

At the same time Portgual has begun to 
welcome foreign capital. Export-Import and 
World Bank loans are helping finance 
Europe’s longest bridge across the Tagus 
River being built by the United States Steel 
Export Co, Portugal now wants additional 
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investment at home and overseas, perhaps 
partly to interest others in her African prob- 
lems, She also is preparing for what she 
hopes will be eventual membership in the 
European Common Market. 

Self-pity over Goa and anger at the United 
States and Britain have receded. American 
forces continue to use the Azores base as talks 
proceed spasmodically. Portugal views the 
negotiations as primarily a political lever. 
Officials do not expect American policy on 
self-determination to change but would like 
expressions to be more sympathetic. They 
were irritated by Assistant Secretary of State 
Williams’ recent remarks in Leopoldville. 

Few things have an urgent stamp in a 
country where aspirations and practice some- 
times contrast markedly. This is a time of 
reassessment. How long Portugal can realis- 
tically hope to persist in her multiracial ob- 
jections overseas against nationalist pres- 
sures remains the big question. She de- 
clines to recognize any necessity for a gesture 
to conciliate world opinion. y 

Instead, oficials take satisfaction in what 
they say has been more foreign understand- 
ing and even respect from some African 
countries for the Portuguese approach, 
They are confident that ultimately they will 
be proved right. Nevertheless, although 
change sometimes seemingly requires as 
much painstaking effort as one of Lisbon’s 
mosaic sidewalks, Portuguese policy is in fact 
evolving. 


Invocation by Very Rev. Joseph 
Baran, V.F. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


3 Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the House of Representatives 
was honored today to have the Very Rev- 
erend Joseph Baran, V.F., pastor of St. 
Michael’s Roman Catholic Church in 
Lansford, Pa., deliver the daily invoca- 
tion. Iam particularly pleased because 
Father Baran resided in Sheppton, Pa., 
in my congressional district, for over 20 
years before assuming his present posi- 
tion at St. Michael's. 

I am sure we all join in Father Baran's 
prayer for our respected colleague, CLYDE 
Doy.te, whose death today has saddened 
the Congress. 

Father Baran also called our attention 
to the fact that today, March 14, 1963, 
marks the 24th anniversary of the proc- 
lamation of Slovak independence which 
Was made on March 14, 1939. 

I join Father Baran in commemorat- 
ing this important anniversary. All 
Americans are justly concerned over the 
fate of more than 4 million Slovaks who 
are presently living under Communist 
dictatorship in their homeland. The 
more than 2 million Americans of Slovak 
origin who have made such a great con- 
tribution to our cultural, social and eco- 
nomic life have a special interest in this 
day of commemoration. They can be as- 
sured that the Congress of the United 
States and all Americans join them in 
working for the day when freedom and 
justice and peace will reign throughout 
the world. 


March 14 
It’s Time We Plug Foreign Aid Hole 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include the following article from 
the Franklin and Oil City, Pa., News- 
Herald: 7 
From the Franklin and Oil City (Pa.) News- 

Herald. Mar. 8. 1963 
Ir’s Trax Wu PLUG FOREIGN Arp HOLE 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Author Frederic Wakeman writes of two 

Burmese who had a big rock in a wheelbar- 
row, which would not have been so un- 
usual except that one of them was carry- 
ing the wheelbarrow on his head. They sim- 
ply preferred to carry the wheelbarrow that 
way. 
Senate Majority Leader Mrxz MANSFIELD, 
Democrat, of Montana, and his bipartisan 
group of foreign aid investigators, calling for 
a halt on further taxpayers’ funds to south- 
east Asia, gives needed recognition to this 
type of problem, 

We strike the right note when we approve 
our expenditures in humanitarian terms. 
No nation. in all history has done so much 
for the people of the world and asked 830 
little. This is another reason we can be 
proud we are Americans. But there are a 
hundred places to start and no place to stop. 
Actually, we are in 98 of them. 

The courageous Senate group points out 
that more than $5 billion of the American 
people’s earnings have been poured into 
southeast Asia alone, and they question 
whether much—if anything—has been ac- 
complished by the spending, In fact, they 
imply it hag been counter-productive, a 
tragic reward for our taxpayers’ sacrifices. 

The U.S. Department of Labor says our 
average factory worker earns $92 per week. 
Assuming he claims three exemptions, the 
worker pays out of his earnings an annual 
Federal tax of $509.60. He works full time 
more than 5 weeks each year just to pay 
this tax. More than a million workers 
worked 5 million weeks only to send their 
money to southeast Asia, At least they 
might hope they were helping, not hurting. 

Two billion of these taxes have gone into 
Vietnam: a full 40 percent. Yet listen to 
Majority Leader Mansrretp in a classic de- 
parture from others’ frequent pap: “I visited 
Vietnam 7 years ago. Vietnam now appears 
to be, as it was then, only at the beginning 
in coping with its grave inner problems. 
All current difficulties existed in 1955. But 
now it is 7 years later and 2 billion U.S. 
dollars later. Yet, substantially the same 
difficulties remain—tif, indeed they have not 
been compounded.” 

Senator Mawnsrrecp’s bipartisan Senatorial 
group makes similar reference to Burma, 
Malaya, Singapore, Brunei, Sarawak and 
North Borneo—among other places where 
surely the American people have not the 
faintest idea that their taxes are going. 

Our aid of all kinds now flows to 98 coun- 
tries. Recently this column printed the 
complete list. Certainly very few of us could 
even name (and certainly not pronounce) 
half of the places. 

You need not be a Toynbee to see that 
there is no common lever for the lifting of 
humanity. The Government spenders speak 
eloquently of the influence of poverty 
abroad. They do not tell us very often such 
homilies as the fact that many African 
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tribes refuse to raise anything but cattle, a 
status symbol. 

The spenders speak of democracy, freedom, 
justice, and so forth, in Western terms that 
much of humanity simply does not under- 
stand. If you have ever been in equatorial 
Africa could you say that the natives are 
really interested in Marx or Jefferson? It 
doesn’t seem possible. 

From my viewpoint the truly great service 
is that we at least try to relieve the most 
feral fratricide and human pains. All the 
rest omits the hard realities Senator Mans- 
FIELD touches on. 

In some instances our foreign ald has 
been a fine success. Even in some places 
where results are hard to measure the in- 
tangible gains have been important. But 
With each added year our ability to sustain 
the ballooning and relentless cost changes 
and lessens. We must be careful where and 
how we cut it; but cut it we must. 

The pyramid is the problem now. 

The 15-year bill exceeds $100 billion. 
Eventually, we must gear our giving to our 
Powers and not just to our desires. Looking 
at our taxes, the dangerous balance-of-for- 
eign-payments problem and our gold out- 
flow, that time is long, long overdue. If the 
Senate and House fall us in this cut, and a 
very large cut among the 98 countries, it will 
be an act of irresponsibility. 


America’s Best Known Smalltown 
Banker 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, Mr. 
Frank P, Powers of Mora, Minn., is often 
described as America's best known 
Smalltown banker.” He has earned this 
reputation through his leadership in 
adapting and expanding bank services to 
Meet communitywide needs. He is 
known to many Members of Congress 
through his participation in the activi- 
ties of professional groups in which he 
is respected as a spokesman for small- 
town bankers. Mr. Powers has an- 
nounced the sale of the Kanabec State 
Bank, but he will remain in Mora as 
President of the bank. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed at this point in the RECORD a 
report of Mr. Powers’ many activities 
from the Kanabec County Times, 

. There being no objection, the report 

Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
48 follows: 

[From the Kanabec County (Minn.) Times, 
Feb. 14, 1963] 
PRAXE POWERS SELLS INTEREST IN KANABEC 
Bank 

Irving C. Rasmussen, former State com- 
missioner of banks, was named senior vice 
President of the Kanabec State Bank by the 
board of directors Saturday. Frank P. 
Powers, president of the Kanabec State Bank, 
announced last week that Mr. Rasmussen 
had purchased the local bank. 

Frank P, Powers remains president of the 
dank and all other official positions in the 
bank remain unchanged. 

The new move brings together the talents 
of F. P, Powers, America’s best known small- 
town banker, and Mr, Rasmussen. who has 
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also gained both State and national emi- 
nence in the banking field. 

Rasmussen should fit the role well. His 
30 years of banking evperience has equipped 
him admirably for the Mora job. Following 
high school, Rasmussen attended 2 years of 
law school. filling in with eight study courses 
under the auspices of the A.IB., plus a com- 
plete accounting course with the Interna- 
tional Accounting Society. 

Like so many successful bankers, Rasmus- 
sen began his career as a messenger. His 
first start was with the Fourth Northwestern 
National Bank of Minneapolis. While there, 
he worked throughout the bank, in proof, 
clearings, and as a savings and commercial 
teller. 

In 1946, he joined the Marquette National 
Bank, and in succession was the manager 
of the bank's installment loan department, 
worked within the bank’s correspondence di- 
vision from which he advanced to other po- 
sitions of management, In 1955, he was 
appointed State commissioner of banking, a 
position he maintained until 1961. 

Mr. Rasmussen gained the respect of all 
bankers and banking groups while serving in 
this public, and often very challenging, role. 
While commissioner, he was signally hon- 
ored by his election to the position of presi- 
dent of the National Association of Super- 
visors of State Banks. In adition, he served 
as chairman of the executive committee of 
this same group. 

Other positions Rasmussen held while 
Commissioner of Banking include the posi- 
tion of district representative and chairman 
for the third district of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Bank Commissioners, and 
chairman of the tax committee of the State 
Group of Banking Commissioners working 
on tax equality. Mr. Rasmussen worked on 
committees under former Governor Freeman, 
studying installment loan financing, install- 
ment sales, working on small loan legisla- 
tion and industrial loan legislation, and in- 
surance legislation for installment loan 
purchasers. 

In 1961, he was made vice president of the 
Marquette National Bank in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Rasmussen is a member of the Scottish 
Rite Zurah Shrine, the Arch Lodge of Masons 
in Minneapolis, the Elks club, and has a 
membership in the Minnesota Good Roads 
Association, He is president of the Minne- 
sota Valley Bond club. 

He Is also a member of the US. Cham- 
ber of Commerce and of the American In- 
stitute of Banking. He is a trustee of the 
Lutheran Church. 

Mr. Rasmussen is married and has two 
children, a son in his second year at the 
University of Minnesota and a daughter who 
resides in California. 

Mr, Rasmussen has already begun to take 
over management and control of the bank. 
Powers voiced pleasure over the prospects 
shared by both Rasmussen and himself. “I 
am happy,” he commented, “to have found 
so able a man to take over a job for which I 
have felt such responsibility. The Kanabec 
State Bank has been my life. I owe the 
people of Mora and the surrounding country- 
side a great debt of gratitude. I know that 
the banking needs of the community will 
continue to be served as well as, or even 
better than in the past.” 

Mr. Powers began his banking career as 
cashier of the Quamba State Bank in 1919. 
At that time the bank had deposits of $13,000. 
Powers became president of the bank in 
1922, and the bank's growth continued. In 
1932 the bank moved to Mora and its name 
was changed to the Kanabec State Bank. 
Located on North Union Street, the bank 
continued its steady growth until it outgrew 
its quarters and a modern bank was built 
on Maple Avenue. Today it has deposits of 
$8 million. 

In 1945, Mr. Powers also organized the 
State Bank of Ogilvie, Ogilvie, Minn. He 
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has retained the title of vice president and 
director of this bank. 

The list of credits due Mr. Powers is stag- 
gering. He served as president of the Kana- 
bec County Bankers Association in 1929, 
president of the 10th district group of Min- 
nesota Bankers Association in 1930, president 
of the 6th County Clearing House Association 
in 1934, president of the Minnesota Bankers 
Association in 1938 and 1939. For 4 years 
he was a member of the executive council of 
the Minnesota Bankers Association. 

He has taken a prominent part in the ac- 
tivities of the American Bankers Association, 
was elected vice president for Minnesota in 
1935, and served as a member of the organ- 
ization committee in 1936 and 1937. In 1939, 
he was elected a member of the executive 
committee of the State bank division, be- 
coming vice president in 1941, and served as 
president in 1942 and 1943. He was a mem- 
ber of the ABA executive council during 1943 
and 1944, and served as a member of the 
nominating committee from Minnesota sev- 
eral times. He has served as a member of the 
committee ón service to war veterans, com- 
mittee on consumer credit, and several other 
committees of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. He was elected treasurer of the ABA 
in 1947 and re-elected in 1948. He is cur- 
rently a member of the Federal legislative 
committee. 

Mr. Powers was a member of the 1947 grad- 
uating class of the Graduate School of Bank- 
ing at Rutgers University, and has partici- 
pated in several courses conducted by the 
American Institute of Banking Study Group. 
He is director of the Farmers Home Mutual 


State Association of Farmers Mutual Insur- 
ance com „and served as president of 
this association In 1948. He has served as a 
member of the Minnesota Economic Develop- 
ment Council, appointed by Governor Luther 
W. Youngdahl for the years of 1948 and 1949. 

Mr. Powers has been active in civic and 
community affairs. During World War II, 
he was chairman of the Kanabec County War 
Bond Committee, member of the executive 
committee of the Minnesota War Bond Com- 
mittee, chairman of the Kanabec County Red 
Cross Committee, president of the Mora 
Businessmen's Association and was treasurer 
of the Mora country club for 12 years. He 
has taken a keen interest in the veterans 
welfare, has been very active in the American 
Legion, and served two terms as commander 
of the Lee Goldsmith Post 201 at Mora. 


Inaugural Address of Lt. Gov. Raymond 
P. Shafer, of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OP PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Reconrp, I include the fol- 
lowing address delivered by Lt. Gov. 
Raymond P. Shafer in the Senate Cham- 
ber of Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg, Pa., 
January 15, 1963: 

INAUGURAŁ ADDRESS OF Lr. Gov. RAYMOND P. 
SHAFER, DELIVERED IN THE SENATE CHAM- 
BER OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE STATE CAPI- 
TOL, HARRISBURG, Pa., January 15, 1963 
This moment, in this beautiful chamber 

and in the presence of my friends and col- 

leagues of the Pennsylvania Senate, is one of 
the proudest of my life, and I wish to take 
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this opportunity to thank my fellow Penn- 
sylvanians for the honor bestowed upon me 
today. I deeply regret that my father’s ill- 
ness has prevented his attendance but I am 
very happy that the rest of my family and 
so many of my friends, not only from my 
home Crawford County, but also from all 
over Pennsylvania are here to share these 
pleasant events together. 

I am signally honored with the presence 
of so many ed guests; and I sin- 
cerely appreciate the participation of our 
next Governor, the Honorable William W. 
Scranton; the Chief Justice of the Pensyl- 
vania Supreme Court, the Honorable John 
C. Bell, Jr.; the Chairman of the Inaugural 
Committee, Gen. Milton G. Baker and my 
former law preceptor and present President 
Judge of the Crawford County courts, the 
Honorable Herbert A. Mook; together with 
my predecessor the Honorable John Morgan 
Davis. 

All of this evidences one of the most mean- 
ingful tributes any man could have and I am 
deeply grateful. 

But even more, all of this tends to bring 
into sharp focus the reason for this day of 
celebration. In less than 2 hours, the oath 
of office will have been administered to our 
next Governor, Willlam W. Scranton, and 
this will mark another milestone in the moy- 
ing history that is Pennsylvania. Under his 
dynamic and forthright leadership, and with 
the cooperation of all concerned citizens, 

lvania and the new administration 
will turn to the solution of the difficult and 
complex problems which face all of us. 

Many of these problems are chronic which 
cannot be solved in a few weeks or even a 
few months; but with our tremendous re- 
sources, both human and natural, with our 
strategic hical location, and with a 
magnificent determination, we have the 
basic ingredients with which we may work, 
together, toward their ultimate solution. 

This date, too, in a larger sense, marks 
another milestone in representative govern- 
ment itself, for again the reins are being 
transferred from one administration to an- 
other in an atmosphere and spirit of hbar- 
mony and good-will, as it should be in our 
free society. 

But, our responsibility as elected repre- 
sentatives of the people goes far beyond the 
narrow minimum duties prescribed for each 

office, far beyond the alleged defi- 
nitions of our individual party label, it goes 
to the very heart of the rich heritage of our 
way of life. If this heritage has any mean- 
ing beyond the pleasure of historical enter- 
tainment, it should be to assist us in making 
our decisions today. 

This heritage says we should face the in- 
tellectual and moral decisions which con- 
stantly confront us with firmness and reso- 
lution. This same heritage says that in 
difficult and challenging times, like the pres- 
ent, all of us must rise above narrowness of 
viewpoint, selfish obstructionism, and ex- 
cessive p, which, like the man 
who clothes his desire in the dress of dis- 
torted fact, merely impedes progress. 

It is this same heritage which says that 
those of us in governmental service should 
strive for the enactment of only those 
statutes which permit all citizens to get 
along together just a little better, and to 
insure that these rules of conduct are ad- 
ministered fairly and equally. 

This same heritage demands that in a 
free society one of the basic duties of elected 
representatives is to guard zealously against 
the encroachment of the government com- 


plex itself on the rights of citizens; and in 


these days of the ardent advocacy of ex- 
tended government, this may be one of our 
most grave responsibilities. 

In short, we are charged to proclaim and 
reproclaim that when our Founding Fathers 
said’ all men are endowed by their Creator 
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with certain unalienable rights, they meant 
it, and we mean it, for then, forever. 

We in Pennsylvania have as our symbol the 
keystone, which in itself has deep signifi- 
cance. And each of us has almost daily 
opportunity to serve as a symbolic keystone 
in working for the common good. But let us 
not forget that even keystones are useless 
without connection to the other stones in 
the construction, since together they per- 
form the task, together they carry the load, 
together they uphold the arch. 

Our Government is not something apart 
from the people, it is a creation of their will 
and a reflection of their desires and opinions. 
And the solutions of the problems facing all 
of us will be met only by service together. 

For myself and the role I shall play as 
president of the senate, I pledge that this 
great body shall be conducted with absolute 
impartiality, dignity, and decorum. And as 
a member of the new administration I pledge 
to assist Gov. William W. Scranton in every 
way within my power to the end that this 
administration will be one of which all Penn- 
sylvanians, yes, all Americans, will be proud. 

All of us, by working together, by assuming 
our individual responsibilities can and must 
make, not just the Senate of Pennsylvania, 
not Just the general assembly, but the total 
administration of government in this great 
Commonwealth a striking example of what 
government with the consent of the gov- 
erned should and can be. 


Jimmy Durante: An American Legend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, Jimmy 
Durante recently celebrated his 70th 
birthday. Somehow it seems appro- 
priate in the spring of the year to take 
a few moments to talk about this age- 
less entertainer whose impish magic has 
the fresh quality of the season of re- 
newal. Chronologically he may be 70 
years old, but his antic spirit denies the 
passage of years. It is joyous, human, 
ever-green. 

Jimmy Durante has been a permanent 

fixture of American radio, movies, Broad- 
way, and television for so many years 
that it is impossible to conceive of any of 
these vast fields of art and wit without 
him. 
I am sure many aspiring performers 
would like to know the formula that has 
given Jimmy his enduring success. Pos- 
sibly he has been studied to determine 
his secret; certainly from time to time 
there have been emulators. If they 
watched for tricks of expression or clever 
kinds of “business,” they were on the 
wrong track. It isn’t gimmicks that 
make him endure. It is the force of per- 
sonality—a warmth of demeanor that 
stems from his having known all shades 
and circumstances of life—having known 
them, absorbed them, appreciated them, 
and conquered them. 

The creation of a legend more often 
than not requires a passage of time dur- 
ing which a historical perspective gives 
luster to memories. Jimmy Durante is 
still with us, and God willing, many years 
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remain to him to touch the quick of 


American humor. But because he has 
been a practitioner of the art of 
American humor for more 40 years, 
already human memory, which polishes 
and embellishes with loving care any- 
thing that represents a continuing and 
ageless part of itself, has made him into 
an American legend. 

The entertainment world may claim 
him as their own. Their pride is under- 
standable, but he belongs to all of us. 


Absurdity of Farm Program Mounts as 
Congress Keeps Shelling Out Tax 
Dollars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am pleased 
to insert into the Recorp at this point 
an editorial from the Fort Lauderdale 
News which, to my mind, exemplifies 
the laudatory and highly effective work 
being done by our hardworking and dis- 
tinguished colleague from Illinois, the 
Honorable PAuL FINDLEY. 

The editorial follows: 

ABSURDITY OF FARM PROGRAM MOUNTS AS CON- 

GRESS KEEPS SHELLING Out Tax DOLLARS 


Last week a bit of byplay took place on 
the floor of the House of Representatives 
which better than anything in recent days 
clearly portrays the utter idiocy that lies 
behind this Nation's fantastically expensive 
farm program. 

The byplay took place over a request by 
the Secretary of Agriculture for an imme- 
diate $508 million appropriation for the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. 

The gentleman who had the responsibility 
of asking his colleagues on both sides of 
the alsle to support the appropriation re- 
quest was Representative James L. WHITTEN, 
a Mississippi Democrat. Obviously not 
pleased with his chore, he told the assem- 
bled House Members that despite the fact 
Congress had served notice on the COC last 
year to reduce its spending by cutting its 
appropriation by $800 million, the agency 
had not only failed to reduce its spending 
but had increased it. 

Thus, the CCC was now critically short of 
funds which was the reason Agriculture Sec- 
retary Freeman was requesting the immedi- 
ate appropriation of another $508 million.. 

“The Secretary told us,“ Representative 
WHITTEN said, that should this money not 
be appropriated, he would have to send out 
notices that it would be impossible to carry 
out further price supports and make further 
loans on agricultural commodities. This. 
the Secretary said, would result in chaos.” 

Obviously, if what Secretary Freeman had 
reported was true, a cutoff on price supports 
and commodity loans would have spread & 
certain amount of consternation among the 
ranks of farmers who are now so tied up in 
Government regulation and redtape they, 
hardly know what a free market is any more- 
But, even so, a number of Congressmen were 
not content to permit Secretary Freeman's 
statement to go unchallenged. 

Republican Pau. FINDLEY, of Ilinois, was 
one who got on his feet to aim some acid 
comment Freeman's way. He charged that 
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the Agriculture Secretary had fixed dairy 
Price supports at such an unrealistic level 
that $300 million worth of butter, cheese, 
and dried milk have now piled up in Gov- 
ernment warehouses with over $117 million 
of this haying been added in the past year. 
Cotton support at 32.5 cents a pound will re- 
sult in the Government being forced to in- 
Crease its cotton hoard to an unprecedented 
10 million bales by August and a $2 support 
Price on wheat has resulted in “half a bil- 
lion more tied up in wheat inventory than 
When he (Freeman) took office,” FINDLEY 
charged. 

More than that, FPovotry declared, even 
tobacco, once the model crop that was sup- 
Posed to prove the soundness of the price 
Support theory, is now in heavy surplus sup- 
Ply and soybeans, “the wonder crop of the 
tarm belt, a commodity that was healthy 
and selling well at home and abroad when 
Mr. Freeman took office,” now shows an in- 
ventory of $50 million in Government bins. 

No Congressman rose to refute these 
charges. They stand as mute evidence of the 
abject fatlure of our whole idiotic farm pro- 
Eram, yet the House, by a vote of 254-154, 
eventually voted to grant the appropriation 
of $508 million on the grounds there was 
Nothing else it could do. 

Maybe so, but the Congressmen can't es- 
Cape thelr own responsibility for this mess 
by trying to foist all the blame on Secretary 
Freeman. It is the Congress that controls 
our farm program and so long as Congress 
Tefuses to face up to the reality of the fraud 
it is trating on the taxpayers of this 
Nation by blindly continuing a program that 
has no chance of success, it can't very well 
tell the Secretary of Agriculture to accom- 
Plish a miracle. 

It is now costing the taxpayers some $8 
billion a year to support such a crazy quilt 
farm program that all semblance of common- 
Sense disappeared from it years ago. Under 
this program we have one agency in the 
Agriculture Department spending millions 
per year to bring new acreage into produc- 
tion while another agency in the same De- 
Partment is spending more millions paying 
farmers to take their land out of production. 
It is a program that sees our tax money being 
Used to raise the price all of us must pay for 
Our food while billions of dollars of this 
Same food lies rotting away in Government 
Warehouses. 

It is an insane, utterly senseless program 
that should have been stopped years ago but 
hasn't been stopped for the simple reason the 
Congress lacks the moral fortitude and the 
Political guts to stop it. It is not a ques- 
tion of there being no alternative. There is 
the alternative of returning the farms and 
the marketplace to the farmers where they 
belong and let the natural laws of supply 
and demand take the place of these useless 
and costly Government price supports, 

But that’s too sensible a course for Con- 
8ress to follow, It likes to buy votes with our 
Money and so long at it can continue to do 
do without any more protests from the tax- 
Payers than have been forthcoming, so long 
Will we be stuck with shelling out our money 

am endless stream on a program that long 
ago fully demonstrated its uselessness. 


Authorizing Appropriations for Aircraft, 
Missiles, and Naval Vessels 


SPEECH 
HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1963 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
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consideration the bill (H.R. 2440) to author- 
ize appropriations during fiscal year 1964 
for procurement, research, development, test, 
and evaluation of aircraft, missiles, and naval 
vessels for the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise today to voice my disappointment 
in the House action taken yesterday on 
H.R. 2440, a $15.8 billion Armed Forces 
authorization bill for procurement, re- 
search, development, and other purposes. 

This was an important bill, both in 
amount and nature. The total Federal 
budget request for fiscal year 1964 is 
$98.9 billion, and the total request for. 
new obligational authority for the De- 
partment of Defense is $52.1 billion 
This $15.8 billion authorization bill in- 
volves over 15 percent of the 1964 fiscal 
year budget requests for all planned ex- 
penditures for the Nation and over 30 
percent of all defense budget requests for 
fiscal 1964. 

No one, and certainly not this Member, 
would permit this Nation to cut corners 
on our national security. However, be- 
cause we in the House of Representatives 
failed to meet our responsibilities, it was 
necessary for me, in good conscience and 
in the exercise of my independent judg- 
ment, to vote against this bill in the hope 
it would be returned to committee, 
trimmed of waste, and returned to the 
floor for passage. It is now my hope that 
the Appropriations Committee will give 
careful study and thought to ways in 
which the amounts might be reduced 
without endangering our defense posture. 

While I have high respect for the Sec- 
retary of Defense and for the members 
of the Armed Services Committee, it is 
difficult to understand how, in a $15.8 
billion bill, the Congress could accept 
each item as presented by the adminis- 
tration without a single cut and then 
add an additional $497 million. 

I appreciate that the funds added were 
for the potentially valuable RS—70, 
which I believe in and opposed only 
because the administration has repeat- 
edly said it would not use the funds even 
if authorized by Congress, and the vitally 
necessary two additional killer subs, 
which I supported. However, I am con- 
vinced that there is sufficient fat in the 
bill to accommodate these additions if 
necessary and still make substantial 
savings. 

To be specific, the most obvious way 
to save on defense spending is to cut 
waste and improve procurement pro- 
curement procedures. This was a poor 
bill because it failed to cut the waste in 
defense procurement; it failed to force 
an improvement in procedures which led 
to the corruption and waste in the recent 
Signal Corps scandal, to cite but one 
example; it failed to include recom- 
mendations to encourage competitive 
bids with a corresponding reduction in 
sole-source, negotiated, and cost-plus 
contracts. 

We talk of economy. Yet yesterday 
by a vote of 374 to 33 the House rubber- 
stamped 15 percent of the Federal budg- 
et, and possibly the largest administra- 
tion bill which will be before the 
Congress this year, without a single cut. 
Undoubtedly it was because defense 
spending is considered sacrosanct. Na- 
tional defense is sacrosanct, but waste in 
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defense spending is not; and waste and 
inefficiency are always present in a $50- 
billion-plus operation. Instances of 
waste in defense spending are continu- 
ously being revealed by the General 
Accounting Office. A few examples are 
illustrated by the recent Sun-Times edi- 
torial of March 12, 1963, which I request 
permission to insert in the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, I am deeply concerned 
about the fiscal situation in this coun- 
try and the planned budget deficit of 
$11.9 billion. I believe our economy 
needs a tax cut to bring the now con- 
fiscatory tax structure in line with the 
needs of 1963. Furthermore, I would 
desire a tax cut without the administra- 
tion's misnamed reforms which would 
do much to discourage the homeowner, 
to harm educational institutions, hospi- 
tals, and other charitable institutions. 

However, unless the Congress care- 
fully but firmly cuts at least the more 
obvious waste out of the proposed Federal 
budget, whether in agriculture, defense, 
NASA, and even the congressional budg- 
et, and with our gold-plated third office 
building and certain abuses by some in- 
dividuals of counterpart funds we are not 
free from criticism, we will not have a 
tax cut. 

The House must not fail to meet its 
responsibilities. Waste is a luxury we 
cannot afford. We must give up some 
of our sacred cows. The question before 
the 88th Congress is, “Will we meet this 
responsibility or will we talk one way and 
vote another?” 

The editorial follows: 

Tue Mind REEts 

The way of a Government agency with a 
dollar is a wondrous thing to behold—if 
you happen not to be a taxpayer. 

The watchdog of the taxpayer’s pocket, 
the General Accounting Office under Joseph 
Campbell, Comptroller General of the United 
States, is the authority for the following 
brief notations of waste and general inef- 
ficiency in the stewardship of the taxpayer's 
money by the military. 

Item: The project to bulld a nuclear- 
powered aircraft languished for 15 years 
at a total cost of $1 billion. No aircraft had 
been built when the program terminated. 

The GAO did find that $17,147,000 had 
been spent to construct facilities that were 
used but little. Another $2,953,000 was 
spent for design and related work and 
never used. There were grave deficiencies 
in administration and a distinct lag in the 
making of yital decisions during the life of 
the program, 

Item: In order to satisfy the Department 
of the Air Force the Defense Petroleum 
Supply Center negotiated eight contracts for 
petroleum storage in new and 
protected commercially-owned facilities. 

Cost to the taxpayer: $10,300,000 more 
than if similar Government facilities had 
been used. There was no evidence that the 
Air Force had made any cost comparisons 
before granting the contracts, 

Item: The Government Incurred unnec- 
essary costs of $5 million to rebuild un- 
used deteriorated tracks for tanks and other 
vehicles because the Army had allowed these 
tracks to deteriorate in storage, 

Item: The Corps of Engineers (Army) 
had spent $575,000 to purchase 925 25- 
horsepower outboard motors and had plans 
to buy another 553 25-horsepower outboard 
motors for $321,000. The Army had in de- 
pot stock at least 1,400 such motors that had 
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never been used. The new purchases were 
intended to replace these unused motors, 

President Kennedy has challenged those 
who criticize his budget to show where cuts 
can be made. It seems odd that he must 
ask. The GAO sends the President a copy 
of every one of its reports. 


“When Peace Corps Teachers Return” — 
An Article by R. Sargent Shriver, 
Director of the Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include in the 
Recorp an article from the March 1963 
edition of the NEA Journal, a publica- 
tion of the National Education Associa- 
tion, by R. Sargent Shriver, Director of 
the Peace Corps, entitled “When Peace 
Corps Teachers Return.” 

Surely the Nation should put to good 
use the abilities and experience of the 
Peace Corps volunteers on their return 
to the United States. Their talents are 
diverse and exceptional and there are 
few careers in which they can make a 
greater contribution to our country than 
as teachers. 

I have been glad to see that many 
universities, such as the University of 
Notre Dame in my own home district 
in Indiana, have established special fel- 
lowships for returning Peace Corps vol- 
unteers. Many of these fellowships are 
directed toward enabling the returning 
volunteers to complete their graduate 
studiés with a view toward pursuing a 
career in teaching. 

Mr. Shriver's article follows: 

WHEN Pracx CORPS TEACHERS Return 

(By Sargent Shriver) 

This summer, almost 500 Americahs who 
have been teaching overseas with the Peace 
Corps for 2 years will return to the United 
States. Will many of these Peace Corps 
volunteers pursue teaching careers here at 
home? How will their experience affect their 
attitude toward teachers and the teaching 
profession? What influence will these re- 
turned Peace Corps volunteers and those 
that will follow them exert on American 
education? 

These are questions I'm frequently asked 
by American educators. They want to know 
the resulta of sending experienced teachers 
and college graduates (many without pro- 
fessional preparation) to teach in develop- 
ing nations. The answers are beginning to 
emerge. 

Edueation dominates Peace Corps work. 
Almost two-thirds of the more than 5,000 
volunteers now serving are working in this 
field. Since the Peace Corps acts in response 
to requests from developing nations, we feel 
this indicates the significance these coun- 
tries attach to advancing their education 
programs. 

Some volunteers, we find, arrive at im- 
portant insights about teaching and learn- 
ing. Carol Byrnes, age 25, a Peace Corps 
teacher’s aid in the Philippines from Du- 
quesne, Pa., says: 

“Our rewards in a project like this come 
from the satisfaction in seeing a child's face 
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light up when he has learned to pronounce 
a new word properly. We have had to learn, 
and must continue to learn, how to be sus- 
tained by this kind of gratification. 

“Only time and the future will tell if our 
efforts in the Philippines haye been success- 
ful. Many of us have had to grow up and 
mature to the point of doing a job where we 
sometimes can see no material results of our 
efforts." 

TEACHER FOR THE PEACE CORPS 


Another of our volunteers who is serving 
in the Philippines is David Szanton, 24, a 
native New Yorker, Here is how he de- 
scribes his life as a teacher for the Peace 
Corps: 

“Another fellow and I have a house of our 
own in the town of Numancia in the province 
of Aklan. 

“It is constructed mostly of bamboo and 
nipa palm, and has a living room, kitchen, 
pantry, and bath. The floors are split bam- 
boo, and the house in general is quite airy, 
light, and comfortable. As far as I’m con- 
cerned, all this talk about the great discom- 
forts the volunteers are putting up with is 
just so much hogwash. 

“Most of our waking hours are spent one 
way or another working in or through the 
schools. The bureau of public schools re- 
quested that we work largely in the fields 
of second language (English) teaching and 
science. 

“Like most of the other volunteers, I’ve 
spent most of my time working with the 
teachers. I help them develop their lesson 
plans, teach them the general science they 
are to teach their classes, show them how to 
do science demonstrations, and pass along 
second-language teaching techniques we 
learned at Penn State and the training 
center here. 

“When the new school year begins in June, 
I am going to stop spending so much time 
with the teachers and put in several hours 
a week working on remedial English with a 
small group of the slower students and on 
advanced science programs with about a 
dozen of the brighter kids who are more 
likely to go on to high school. 

“Here you are given a position of leader- 
ship and great respect within a community. 
Quite clearly, there are already indications 
that these 2 years in the Philippines will 
be one of the most valuable and educational 
experiences of my life.” = 

AN EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE 

We feel, as does Szanton, that the time 
spent in the Peace Corps is an educational 
experience. For instance, Newell Flather, a 
volunteer teacher in Winneba, Ghana, got a 
chance to change the curriculum—an oppor- 
tunity that would rarely come to a teacher 
in the United States. As Father tells it: 

“I consider my supreme achievement of 
the term to be the reorientation of the 
school’s history program from British to West 
African. This job was left entirely up to 
me, and it involved a good deal of reading 
and study in order to find the right books 
for the students and the right syllabus for 
the teacher.” 

Flather, like other volunteers, assumes 
many additional responsibilities. He teaches 
English to the upper forms, is a form master, 
an entertainment master, and a debating 
union master. 

»Flather's latest project has been to help 
enlarge the school library, which had only 
30 books when he arrived. Flather wrote 
his brother, his church, his high school, and 
various social groups in Massachusetts. The 
first 1,000 books arrived recently, and more 
are on their way. 

Roger Hamilton, of Arlington, Va.. who 
taught in Halfassini, Ghana, feels that many 
of the returning volunteers who have been 
teaching will want to teach in the United 
States but that those whose only teaching 
experience has been in the Peace Corps may 
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be discouraged by the problems of certifica- 
tion, 

The returning volunteers are going to be 
eager to get into their careers as fast as pos- 
sible. Some, but not all, may have the 
patience or motivation to complete certifica- 
tion requirements for teaching. Respon- 
sibility falls on all of us to encourage these 
young people to stay in teaching. 

According to Hamilton, “The volunteers 
are interested in getting into meaningful 
teaching situations quickly because they 
have been doing this overseas." 

I am happy to say that some leading edu- 
cators agree with Hamilton about the value 
of the teaching experience gained overseas 
by Peace Corps volunteers with bachelor’s 
degrees, 

Dean John Monro, of Harvard College says, 
“Two years in the Peace Corps today can be 
as significant as a Rhodes scholarship.” 

George Makechnie, dean of Boston Uni- 
versity’s Sargent College, says: “I encourage 
my students to think of Peace Corps service. 
The Peace Corps will have a general salutary 
effect on education in this country.” 

CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENT 

Recognizing the value of the Peace Corps 
experience overseas and the possibility that 
many of the returning volunteers may want 
to teach in the United States, some State 
boards of education are studying ways in 
which volunteers may receive recognition 
for their overseas teaching experience and 
how to help them meet certification re- 
quirements on their return. 

One specific example is California, where 
Carl Larson, head of teacher certification for 
the California State Board of Education, 
feels that with their special preparation and 
experience the Peace teachers normally 
can come back and directly start teaching 
in California. 

“If the volunteers have been teaching 
satisfactorily in ized schools, and we 
can verify the fact, we will count the over- 
sea teaching in lieu of the required student 
teaching,” he says. 

Dr. Larson adds that appropriate credit 
given by universities for the volunteers’ 
training program would be accepted by the 
State as credit toward the number of edu- 
cation hours required for a teaching certifi- 
cate. 

COOPERATION FROM SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


We are very appreciative at the Peace Corps 
for the invaluable cooperation given us by 
schools and colleges throughout the country 
and by the American Association of School 
Administrators. For instance, school sys- 
tems around the Nation are granting two- 
year leaves of absence to teachers who join 
the Peace Corps. New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Los Angeles, and Den- 
yer are a few of the major cities that have 
granted leáves, and scores of smaller school 
systems have taken similar action. 

Georgetown University has set up graduate 
and undergraduate scholarships and Mich- 
igan State University has set up graduate 
assistantships for returning volunteers. 
Ohio University will award educational 
credits for teaching done overseas in teach- 
ing projects in the west Cameroons, spon- 
sored by the Peace Corps and administered 
by the university, for those who are working 
toward teacher certification in Ohio. It will 
also give some credit for correspondence 
courses completed by the volunteers during 
their Peace Corps assignment. 8 

Plans are under way at the University of 
Pittsburgh; New Mexico State University; 
and the State University College of Educa- 
tion at New Paltz, N.Y., to give similar credit., 
Like plans are under consideration at Syra- 
cuse University. 

Even the volunteers who will not go into 
teaching on their return wiil, I feel, bring 
back with them greater understanding of the 
worth of a good system of education, For 
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example, Jack Magri, who is teaching in 
Mogadiscio, Somalia, says: 

“One thing is certain about my experience 
here, Ill return to the United States with 
& greater appreciation for our teachers and 
the teaching profession. 

“While we are students, teachers are taken 
for granted. After we finish school, they are 
orten forgotten. Tou can be sure I won't 
forget them now—I realize what an impor- 
tant contribution they are making.” 

Opportunities for teachers are now avail- 
able in several projects, training for which is 
Slated to begin in the spring or summer. 
The new projects are in Malaya, North 
Borneo/Sarawak, Thailand, Barbados, Ethi- 
Opia, Liberia, Sierra Leone, Philippines, 
Ghana, Nigeria, Nyasaland, Colombia, and 
Indonesia. 


Extension of Draft Law 
SPEECH 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1963 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
Consideration the bill (H.R. 2438) to extend 
the induction provisions of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, and for 
Other purposes. 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, I 
Support the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss], 
Which would limit the extension of the 
Graft to a period of 2 years, rather than 
we 4 years proposed in the bill before 


I most certainly agree that during 
these most perilous times, it is absolutely 
necessary that we continue the draft. 
In this age of manpower versus mechani- 
Zation, in this nuclear pushbutton age, 
I agree that we must maintain our mili- 
tary strength, not only for the protec- 
tion of these United States, but to honor 
dur military commitments in other far- 
flung areas of the world. If it is neces- 
- Bary that we enlarge our Armed Forces, 

„and increase our military strength to 
Drevent further Communist aggression, I 
Would gladly support such a program. 

However, with world conditions as un- 
Settled as they are today, with some of 
dur allies willing to assume additional 
responsibilities insofar as the defense of 

eir own country is concerned, with so 
Many new nations emerging which are 
Willing and anxious to take their own 
Places in the union of free countries, 
We cannot be sure of what our man- 
Power or military requirements might 

in the future. Certainly an extension 
ot 2 years at the present time would give 
us the necessary time and an oppor- 
ty to thoroughly review and recon- 
Sider our military needs in the light of 
ferent and future developments. And, 
as a result of the investigation and 
Study it is determined that the draft 
must be continued, then it would be a 
airly easy task to ask the Congress in 
Session at that time to extend the ap- 
Propriate legislation. 
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If this amendment is defeated, I shall, 
of course, vote for the committee bill, 
to extend the draft for a period of 4 
years. 


Tribute to Joseph Bonapart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, it 
gives me great pleasure to be able to call 
to the attention of my colleagues the 50 
years of devoted service which Mr. 
Joseph Bonapart has rendered to the 
needy children of California. In these 
times, when the problems of children 
and youth press upon us with increasing 
urgency, the work of this man should 
serve to remind us of the great contribu- 
tion which one dedicated man can make. 

Following is the text of a report on the 
celebration of Mr. Bonapart's 50 years of 
service which I submit for the benefit of 
my colleagues: ~ 

TRIBUTE TO JOSEPH BONAPART 

“No one in the State of California has 
contributed more to the welfare of young 
people than Joe Bonapart. Countless men 
and women in our State today are useful, 
constructive members of society because of 
the inspiration and guidance given to them 
in their youthful days by this wonderful, 
dedicated human being,” writes California 
Attorney General Stanley Mosk to the Vista 
Del Mar Alumni Association, sponsors of a 
December 16 Ambassador Hotel dinner hon- 
oring Joseph Bonapart for 50 years of child- 
care service. 

Anthony Celebrezze, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, telegraphs from 
Washington, D.C., “I offer my congratula- 


tions on this occasion in recognition of your - 


vigorous and progressive leadership in the 
field of child welfare. 

“The Vista Del Mar Child-Care Service has 
been consistently responsive to 
conditions and needs of families. It has 
been a key influence in stimulating other 
institutions and agencies elsewhere in the 
country to develop a variety of services for 
children and their families. y 

“Your 50 years of child-care service haye 
been indeed golden ones.” 

Writes U.S. Senator THOMAS KUCHEL: 
“Over your lifetime, you have been an in- 
spiration in this direction and your con- 
structive, unselfish activities in devising, 
launching, and carrying out programs for 
boys and girls needing help have been a 
contribution of inestimable worth.” 

Lester A. McMillan, California assembly- 
man sends: “Your efforts, leadership, and 
judicious counseling I am sure have not only 
benefited many individuals with whom you 
have worked, but have inspired a more en- 
lightened approach to solving such problems 
in the whole field of social service.” 

Judge Irving Hill, president of the Jewish 
Federation-Council, writes: “During his 50 
years of dedicated service, Joseph Bonapart 
has contributed many forward-looking con- 
cepts in the field of care to needy children. 
He has been an innovator and a pioneer; he 
has not been satisfied to merely accept the 
status quo, but has strived successfully to 
improve it. 
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“As a result of this, Vista Del Mar has the 
reputation of being among the finest institu- 
tions of its kind in the country. Because of 
Joseph Bonapart’s devotion, Vista Del Mar 
is much more than just an institution: it is 
a home to the children who live on the 
grounds as well as to those who, under its 
jurisdiction live in foster homes, in treat- 
ment cottages, as well as those who are 
recipients of the many other services he has 
helped to bring to fruition.” 

As do so many others, Joseph Reid, execu- 
tive director of the Child Welfare League of 
America, Inc., dwells on Mr. Bonapart’s na- 
tional prestige.: “The impact of your career 
is being felt, not only in Los Angeles or the 
State of California, but nationwide, Al- 
though too little note was made of the de- 
velopments in which you pioneered on the 
west coast, I think it can safely be said that 
today that is no longer the case. 

“I know of no one in the field, who, to the 
same extent as you, was not only an innova- 
tor and pacesetter in his early professional 
years, but who has also seen to it that the 
services he leads have been consistently in 
the forefront in utilizing new scientific 
knowledge and insights from experience as 
they became available.” 

County Probation Officer Karl Holton, de- 
clares: “I know of no man who is more highly 
regarded than you are for your outstanding 
leadership, for your devotion, for your dedica- 
tion, and for your interest in every area of 
family and child welfare in this country.” 

“Under your supervision Vista Del Mar has 
become one of the Nation’s foremost child 
service agencies,” lauds Lt. Gov. Glenn M. 
Anderson, and continues, “some children who 
would otherwise not have had opportunities, 
will grow into men and women that we can 
be proud of because of your very inspiring 
devotion to children.” 

Sherrill C. Corwin pointing to “a career 
spent in bringing happiness to youngsters 
and parents alike, of devoting a whole life 
to improving the lot of others—selflessness 
at its best,” sums up with “no one is more 
deserving.” 7 

Councilwoman Rosalind Wiener Wyman 
alludes to “Mr. Bonapart's espousal of intel- 
ligent new practices in behalf of children, 
which has enabled Vista Del Mar to provide 
a pattern for the Nation“ and declares 
“thousands of good citizens today—many of 
them parents and grandparents—owe their 
present happiness and well-being to forma- 
tive years spent in Vista Del Mar under 
Joseph Bonapart’s distinguished leadership, 
dedication and devotion.” 7 

The Governor, mayor, and other public 
officials daily add their congratulations to the 
distinguished Vista Del Mar Child-Care Serv- 
ice director. M 


Remarks by Mayor Robert F. Wagner at 
Luncheon of Annual Civil Rights Con- 
ference of the New York City Central 
Labor Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I am enclosing 
herewith a copy of an address made by 
the Honorable Robert F. Wagner, mayor 
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of the city of New York, at the Annual 

Civil Rights Conference of the New York 

City Central Labor Council, held at the 

Americana Hotel in New York City on 

March 9, 1963. y 
The mayor points up our obligations 

and responsibilities in the field of civil 

rights, and I commend the speech to the 
attention of my colleagues. 
The mayor’s remarks follow: 

REMARKS BY Mayor ROBERT F. WAGNER AT 
LUNCHEON OF THE ANNUAL CIVIL RIGHTS 
CONFERENCE OF THE New. YORK CITY CEN- 
TRAL LABOR COUNCIL 
This is an important meeting, and I con- 

sider myself privileged to participate in it. 

It is important, not just because the people 

here on the dais and in the audience are 

important and influential individuals, but 
because our purpose is important. I can 
think of no purpose on the domestic front 
which is more important, and few of even 
equal importance. 

We meet here not to pass judgment on the 


our efforts on this front these days, for 
us who hold positions of responsibility 
ch fields as labor and government, is 
to implement and supplement and 


It is my privilege to be here in my capac- 
ity as head of a city which has been in 
the vanguard of the civil rights struggle. 
Generally speaking, we have led the way. 

This is a city of freedom. Its goal is to be 
a completely open city. 

I do not think I need review all the leg- 
islation and all the action programs we have 
promulgated in the past. Many of you in 
this very room have stood with us and helped 
provide the push to put these programs over, 
and to win the victories that have been 
won, the establishment of a commission on 
human rights, the passage of the Sharkey- 
Brown-Isaacs law, the formation of the 
committee on exploitation, the creation of 
the committee on job adavncement, and the 
enactment of a local minimum wage law. 

Organized labor, its leadership and mem- 
bership, are as responsible as any other 
force for the development of these programs. 
Iam happy to pay my tribute for their sup- 
port and influence in this cause and for these 
programs. 

Today it is on the forces of labor that we 
must depend for most of the muscle that 
must be mobilized to push our minimum 
Wage bill through the State legislature if 
we are to succeed in doing it. And let me 
say at this point that we must succeed. 
New York City must be permitted to estab- 
lish a wage floor of $1.25 and then $1.50, and 
thus safeguard the health, safety and liv- 
ing standards of its citizens. 

Most of the major agencies of our city 
government are heavily engaged, in one way 
or another, in the endless and many-fronted 
battle against discrimination and in support 
of our goal of an open city with equal op- 
portunity for all. 

With our board of education and our board 
of higher education, the equalization of op- 
portunity for all is an object of primary con- 
centration. Likewise committed is the de- 
partment of welfare, the housing agencies 
with their farflung programs, the health 
and hospitals departments, the department 
of labor, the department of parks, and the 
youth board. There is one agency exclu- 
sively devoted to this purpose; that is the 
commission on human rights. There are 
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also the highly successful committees al- 
ready referred to, which work within the 
labor department—the committee on ex- 
ploitation and the committee on job ad- 
vancement. 

This vast range of efforts and activities 


-has had its effect. How could it be other- 


wise There is hardly an area of life or 
living in this city which does not bear the 
impact of these undertakings. Hundreds of 
thousands of individuals in this city have 
benefited directly from these activities. But 
the chief beneficiary has been the city it- 
self, since these activities have made pos- 
sible the accommodation of the city’s dy- 
namic growth and development with the vast 
immigration which has taken place over 
the past two decades. 

In various specific fields of civil rights, 
we have broken through one barrier after 
another. The city government has, I believe, 
kept pace—and I claim no more than that 
with the advances and changes in the goals 
and objectives of the groups engaged in this 
struggle, including the forces of organized 
labor, 

We in the city government ask no special 
praise for what we have done. We still 
have not done enough. We still must do 
more—much more. 

Today's problems in the civil rights field 
are tougher, if anything, than the problems 
we confronted 10 years ago. The old ones 
were more massive and, hence, simpler to 
attack. The new ones are more complex and 
harder to get hold of. The further we get 
into these new problems, the tougher they 
get. But that only means that we are get- 
ting closer to the core. 

I am thinking about the problem of 
joblessness, which is so closely related to 
the manifestation of delinquency, Of course, 
job discrimination is a major factor in mi- 
nority group joblessness. We are doing what 
we can about that, and we should and will 
do more. Another factor is the denial of ad- 
vancement and promotion—on which we are 
also working, and on which there is also 
much to do. But while we are working at 
these factors, we are also coming to grips 
with the growing problem of the lack of 
skills among these unemployed. I don't 
think I need tell this audience how vital 
skills are for getting jobs. 

Lack of skills, of course, is due to lack of 
vocational training. And the road to the 
attainment of vocational skills is all too 
frequently blocked by the lack of even the 
simplest reading comprehension. And be- 
hind this, there is often found the lack of 
motivation—the lack of enough motivation 
to seek and acquire even the simplest reading 
comprehension. 

In this city there are 77,000 young people 
between the ages of 14 and 24 who have 
job problems. This includes 30,000 who are 
out of school and out of work, 14,000 who 
are working only part time, and 33,000 who 
are not looking for jobs at all. These latter 
are among those who lack motivation. 

We know that in the Bedford-Stuyvesant 
area of Brooklyn, which is today one of our 
most tragically blighted areas, with a pre- 
dominantly nonwhite population, the per- 
centage of high school dropouts by gradu- 
ation times runs from 33 to 60 percent. This 
means that as many as three out of every 
five students drop out before they get their 
high school diplomas. 

It is a further fact that among these so- 
called dropouts, the compelling factor in a 
great many cases is not—as we formerly 
assumed—simple economic necessity. Many 
of these dropouts left school not because 
their parents wanted them to go to work, 
but rather because these pupils simply have 
not had the will or the motive to go on in 
school, they didn't like school, and nobody 
at home has supplied the will or the motive. 
It 1s very clear to me that in the Bedford- 
Stuyvesant area, as in a number of analagous 
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areas in this city, the corroding, corrupting, 
and degrading force is discrimination and 
denial of hope for equality, for advancement, 
and for equal opportunity. 

Social as well as housing blight comes to 
such areas because the lives of so many of 
the people who live in the area have been 
blighted. We have now learned that people 
blight housing just as housing blights people. 

In fact, the lack of modern plumbing fa- 
cilities does not degrade people as much as 
discrimination does. That is what really 
makes them sick—sick into the second and 
third generations. And I say this in full 
awareness of the fact that there is an equal 
and opposite sickness in those who impose 
the discrimination and who foster the preju- 
dice, 

What ought to be the tender years for 
many of our city’s Negro youth often turn out 
to be the brutal years—years in which the 
fresh young buds of hope are crushed, never 
to revive. We must change this circum- 
stance, completely. Every member of the 
new and present generation of young Ameri- 
cans must all know how to hope and how 
to aspire to better things—for if they lack 
or lose the ability, or even more, the desire 
to better their condition, to advance in the 
race of life, then they are relegated and we 
are relegating them to a life of catch as catch 
can and to a life which may turn to crime 
as often as not; but in any event, they are 
subject—far above the average—to every, 
social weakness which preys upon the popu- 
lation as a whole, 

I see this problem not in a theoretical or 
abstract sense. I see it in its concrete 
manifestations. 

I have walked and ridden down Fulton 
Street and Nostrand Avenue in Brooklyn, and 
through the side streets; and along 100th, 
101st, and 102d Streets in East Harlem; and 
along 110th, 111th, and 112th Streets in 
Harlem; and along 87th, 94th, and 95th 
Streets between Amsterdam Avenue and 
Central Park West in Manhattan. Nobody 
needs to tell me very much about the effects 
and manifestations of discrimination, I 
know it by sight. I know it by its impact 
upon the city in terms of crime, of disease, 
and of hard dollars of financial cost. 

There are national statistics, too—very 
impressive ones. President Kennedy used 
some of them in his message to the Congress 
just a few days ago—that a Negro baby born 
in America has about half the chance of a 
white child born in the same place to com- 
plete high school. That Negro child has 
one-third the chance to finish college, and 
one-seventh the chance to earn $10,000 a 
year. But he has twice the chance of being 
unemployed, and he has a life expectancy 
7 years shorter. 

There are other arresting—and ` depress- 
ing—facts and figures. 

In 1950 the average Negro’s income, na- 
tionwide, was 61 percent of that of the aver- 
age white person. Thirteen years later, this 
figure—despite all the civil rights prog- 
ress—has dropped to 60 percent. 

In New York City 44 percent of our Negro 
families, which are nearly one member 
larger than the average white family, had 
annual incomes of less than $4,000. Less 
than 20 percent of the white families had 
incomes less than $4,000. 

I could cite more of these economic and 
social statistics. But what is the use? 

The question we must ask and the ques- 
tion we must answer is: What are we going 
to do about this situation? 

In the first place, I think we must recog- 
nize that we must contend not with just one 
factor but with a great many of them. 
Second, we must that we are deal- 
ing not just with abstract conditions oF 
situations but with specific people—millions 
of individuals who have an impact upon each 
other and each of us—individuals who must 
also be considered as a group and as a com- 
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munity. Thus our efforts must be directed 
toward the group and community as well 
as to the individual. 

We must fight not only for civil rights for 
each individual but for civil rights for the 
group—for social rights for the group, if I 
may try out a concept. 

In my view, it is through the group—and 
Principally through the group, and of course 
the family—that motivational forces can be 
unleashed, 

We must have a vastly expanded program 
of education in reading comprehension and 
of vocational education and training in those 
skills which can lead to employment in 
Categories in which there are shortages. 

This we must do. This we must find a 
Way and the means to do, 

I say to you, in general, and in conclusion, 
that the chief theater in the struggle for 
human rights is rapidly shifting from the 
South to the North, and especially to the 
Cities of the North. The struggle is going 
On here right now in New York City. We 
face the accompanying problems in sharp 
and concrete form. We must resolve these 
Problems and tread their manifestations. 
We surely cannot avoid them or close our 
eyes to them. 

In summary, this is our challenge; it is 
the challenge of the hour. 


Need for Congressional Emphasis on 


Farm Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEC G. OLSON 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 
Mr. OLSON of Minnesota. Mr. Speak- 


er, I have today introduced a bill to 
extend the feed grain program under 


terms which will give assurance of fair 


Prices to farmers. Testimony has been 
Presented to the Livestock and Feed 
Grain Subcommittee, of which I am a 
Member, pointing out the success of the 
Voluntary feed grain programs enacted 
by Congress for the years 1961 and 1962. 

Present indications are that farmers 
Will again sign up in larger than antici- 
Pated numbers for the feed grain pro- 
Bram enacted for 1963. There is no dis- 
bute that our burdensome surplus feed 
Brain stocks have been greatly reduced 
Under these programs. In fact, testi- 
Mony has been presented which would 

cate that by the end of the 1963 mar- 
keting year, our feed grain stocks will be 
down to the point of providing only a 
Safe carryover. 

I make these remarks to point out the 
Success of the programs passed by Con- 
&ress to reduce the surplus. These pro- 

„as we all know, were voluntary 
and to have been successful they required 
cooperation of farmers. Farmers did 
tooperate and their income was sub- 
Stantially increased. Now, however, 
neat stocks are reaching the point where 
ey are not out of proportion to being 
adequate, I believe that Congress should 
i reminded that farmers are still receiv- 
ng far less than their fair share of our 
National income. 
X It seems to be very evident that when- 
1080 our Nation has felt that need to 
all for increased production or de- 
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creased production, the farmer has al- 
ways cooperated with congressional 
direction. 

I believe very strongly that Congress 
should not now turn its back on the con- 
tinued need of economic justice for our 
agricultural economy and I am in receipt 
of documented proof every day that 
much must yet be done to further im- 
prove farm income. The small business- 
men in my district fully realize that the 
mere elimination of farmers is no solu- 
tion to the less-frequent ring of the cash 
register. He is well aware that it is the 
total agricultural income of his trade 
area that counts, not how many farmers 
bring that income to town. 

Mr. Speaker, I as well as the farmers 
I represent are well aware of the serious 
problems confronting our Nation. We 
believe that in order for the agricultural 
community to best be able to help solve 
these problems agriculture must be 
prosperous. 


Congressional Republicans and Deficits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Arizona 
Daily Star, of Tucson, is another great 
newspaper that supports our efforts to 
reduce the 1964 budget. Under permis- 
sion granted, I include its excellent edi- 
torial with my remarks. 

The editorial follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL REPUBLICANS AND DEFICITS 


Announcement by House Republicans in 
Washington that they plan to organize a 
drive to cut the Federal budget by $10 
billion to $15 billion, is one of the most 
encouraging reports to come from Washing- 
ton, 

That this comes at a time when President 
Kennedy is asking for a tax cut, and a new 
spending authority of $107 billion, is sig- 
nificantly welcome, It represents an 
organized effort in Congress itself to try to 
compel the Kennedy administration to fol- 
low a policy of financial integrity, in con- 
trast to prevailing thoughts that financial 
deficits are a blessing. 

The big thing for the Republicans to do 
at this time is to get a specific plan under 
way, which will propose exactly where the 
cuts can and should be made. They must 
expect strenuous opposition from organized 
armament makers and also from the or- 
ganized farmers. They might go over some 
of President Kennedy's numerous recom- 
mendations for new spending, that involve 
$100 million here, and some other hundreds 
of millions elsewhere. Many of these are 
“foot in the door” proposals, which would 
become permanent fixed charges in future 
years, but which, desirable as some might 
be, are not necessary. 

If the Republicans will keep the public 
informed of what they want to do, they will 
find that the country Is in a mood to support 
them. Most of the people realize that a 
tax reduction would provide a good business 
stimulant, provided Federal spending is re- 
duced by an equal amount. They shrink 
with profound distrust at the idea that waste 
and extravagance, and spending just to be 
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spending will improve our country’s econ- 
omy and reduce unemployment. 

The Republicans also can have confidence 
in the fact that they have.a duty to exer- 
cise a loyal opposition as a part of a success- 
ful democratic government. No issue could 
be more timely than that of maintaining the 
financial integrity of the country. 

It gives a desperately needed answer, in 
part, to that problem of the balance of in- 
ternational payments which a year from 
now, if not before, will confront the Wash- 
ington administration. 


East Orange Centennial—An Address by 
George E. Stringfellow, General Chair- 
man, East Orange Centennial, Before 
the Annual Meeting of the East Orange 
Historical Society, March 10, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OH REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


’ 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, on March 
4, 1963, the city of East Orange, in the 
llth Congressional District of New 
Jersey, celebrated its 100th birthday. It 
has grown into one of the loveliest cities 
in the United States since it became a 
township on March 4, 1863. 

The East Orange Centennial Commit- 
tee has been formed and in a short time 
will inaugurate a series of commemora- 
tive programs which will last through 
the remainder of the year. A steering 
committee of outstanding citizens unani- 
mously recommended to the able mayor 
of East Orange, the Honorable James 
W. Kelly, Jr., that Mr. George E. 
Stringfellow be appointed as general 
chairman of the centennial committee. 
At the mayor’s invitation, Mr. String- 
fellow accepted this appointment, 
thereby assuring the success of the cele- 
bration in the mind of the whole com- 
munity. As the mayor stated: 

I could think of no one more qualified, 
more capable, or more industrious to accept 
the leadership of this committee for the 
proper observance of the 100th anniversary 
of East Orange than Mr. Stringfellow. - 


Mr. Stringfellow is widely known and 
respected throughout the whole country 
for his numerous civic, fraternal, and 
philanthropic activities. In 1959 he re- 
tired as senior vice president of the 
Thomas A. Edison Industries, West 
Orange. Mr. Stringfellow had been em- 
ployed with the Edison Industries since 
1918 when he left a very lucrative job 
selling motor cars to statesmen, ambas- 
sadors, and wealthy dignitaries of the 
Nation’s Capitol to take over the Wash- 
ington, D.C., office of the Edison Storage 
Battery Co. 

The consistently high selling records 
and profitable administration of that of- 
fice prompted his boss, Mr. Thomas A. 
Edison, to give Mr. Stringfellow the po- 
sition of general sales managership of 
this company. That was in 1923. The 
following year, Mr. Stringfellow was 


address is 
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made vice president and general man- 
ager. 
Mr. Stringfellow has been a resident 
of East Orange since 1923. His present 
75 Prospect Street, East 
Orange. 


Mr. Stringfellow has plunged into 
plans for the centennial with character- 
istic energy and enthusiasm. On Sun- 
day afternoon, March 10, 1963, he de- 
livered a most interesting address before 
the East Orange Historical Society con- 
cerning the centennial program. It isa 
pleasure to insert his address in the REC- 
ORD: 


East ORANGE CENTENNIAL—AN ADDRESS BY 
GEORGE E. STRINGFELLOW, GENERAL CHAIR- 
MAN, EAST ORANGE CENTENNIAL BEFORE THE 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE East ORANGE HIS- 
'TORICAL Soctery, Marcu 10, 1963 
Madam President, officers, members, and 

guests of the East Orange Historical Society; 

thank you for your gracious introduction and 
thank you for the warmth of your reception. 
Iam highly honored by your invitation to 

appear on your annual meeting program. I 

especially appreciate your cooperation in 

commemorating the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of East Orange. 

Although I am a native Virginian, the 
friendly city of East Orange has been my 

home almost continuously for the past 4 


ears, 
VeTnis centennial finds our city one of the 
healthiest and best governed in the Nation. 

The mellow gentleness of the gas lamps 
lighting our tree-lined streets, reminds one 
of our Nation's heritage. A heritage which 
has given us the world's highest living stand- 
ard and a degree of liberty unequaled in re- 
corded 


history. 

As cities go, ours is a youngster—yet strong 
and able, well prepared to grow. 

We have fine churches to feed our souls. 
Our fame as a cultural center Is spreading as 
it should. 

We have good stores and good community 
services. 


If we wish to enjoy the theater, the opera, 
or other offerings of the world's greatest me- 
tropolis, we are practically at its threshold. 

Our city is one of the cleanest in the Na- 
tion and our fire and police departments rate 
among the country’s finest. 

We have excellent schools and an outstand- 
ing public library. We have splendid parks, 
playgrounds ,and recreational facilities for 
young and old. 

Miss Jessie W. Boutillier, capable president 
of your highly respected society, is chairman 
of our historical committee. We know that 
she is going to do her best to present a true 
picture of the history of East Orange. 

I believe it was Carlisle who said, “His- 
tories are as perfect as the historian is wise, 
and is gifted with an eye and a soul.” 

That Miss Boutillier is wise and that she is 
gifted with an eye and a soul no one will 
doubt, It is a privilege therefore to work 
with her and through her with your society. 

It Is important that we tell the true story 
of our good city, for a glorious future can 
best be predicated upon the foundation of an 
illustrious past and East Orange does indeed 
have an illustrious past and I can think of 
no one more capable or willing to help us 
present it than your president. 

Miss Boutillier has asked me to tell you 

something about the plans for our 100th 
anniversary. 
Our executive committee was appointed 
by Mayor James W. Kelly, Jr. about 6 weeks 
ago. It had its first meeting on February 4— 
about a month ago and subsequently ap- 
pointed chairmen of the action committees 
of which Miss’Boutillier is one. These chair- 
men presented their tentative plans last 
week which are now being evaluated. 

There will be an observance of the first 
town meeting on April 16 and special pro- 
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grams for Memorial Day and the Fourth 
of July. 

There will be the centennial dinner on 
May 8, many special programs in the fall and 
a business and industrial exhibit, perhaps in 
October. 

A full schedule of major centennial events 
is nearing completion and will be given wide 
publicity in the press, radio, and television 
at an early date. 

Most of the merchants, automobile dealers 
and others, will participate in the special 
centennial activities. 

Merchants have indicated their willing- 
ness to install special historical displays and 
we are looking to your society for historical 
items to be placed in these exhibits. If we 
obtain the kind of cooperation from the 
chairmen of other committees we are recely- 
ing from Miss Boutillier's committee, success 
of our centennial will be assured. 


[From the East Orange (N.J.) Record] 
Tue FesrT 100 Years 


The Civil War was at its helght. The 
Emancipation Proclamation had been issued. 
The city of East Orange was born. 

\ All this took place 100 years ago, in 1863. 
Now, East Orange, facing a period of unprec- 
edented growth, is making plans for a giant 
celebration to mark this centennial with civic 
pride. 

As the opening gun in this celebration, 
Mayor James W. Kelly, Jr., has named George 
E. Stringfellow as the citywide chairman. 
This is one of the most felicitous choices 
that could have been made. 

George Stringfellow’s business successes 
are a matter of record in the electrical 
industry. 

On the personal plea of Thomas Alva 
Edison, Stringfellow took over the manage- 
ment of one of the largest units in the Edison 
Industries. From there he rose to the senior 
vice presidency of Thomas A. Edison Indus- 
tries. 

What Is less well known to the general pub- 
lic, however, is the extrao success 
this man has had in the civic enterprises 
which have been such a big part of his life. 
The period when he was president of the 
Chamber of Commerce and Civics of the 
Oranges and Maplewood was one of such 
success that they have yet to be matched 
in subsequent years. His 2-year term as pres- 
ident of the New York Kiwanis Club carried 
that organization to heights that are still 
spoken of with awe. His work with the 
American Cancer Soclety’s New Jersey Divi- 
sion, of which he was one of the founders, 
is nowhere better illustrated than in the 
annual George E. Stringfellow Awards to 
newspapers for their work in advancing the 
cause Of the battle against this dread disease. 

We could go on at great length. -The end 
Tesult would be that the centennial celebra- 
tion looks like a success right now. No man, 
however, can be expected to carry the burden 
of such an undertaking by himself. It will 
require the wholehearted cooperation of every 
organization, every civic group, every citizen, 
every businessman in the city. Given String- 
fellow’s leadership and such cooperation, 
East Orange will see a yearlong fete which 
will go down in history as a year of wonders. 


Urban Mass Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
sponsored the urban mass transporta- 
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tion bill so that I can be counted as one 
who is strongly supporting the adminis- 
tration bill, which provides $500 million 
in matching grants over a 3-year period 
to help State and local governments im- 
prove mass transit facilities. 

A conference on transportation was 
held in the northeast section of Phila- 
delphia, which is in my district. Local 
transportation problems were considered 
at the meeting, which was attended by 
civic leaders and city officials. Panel 
members who participated are connected 
with the Passenger Service Improvement 
Corp., Penjerdel, and Penn Jersey 
Transportation Study.. 

On March 4 the Honorable James H. 
J. Tate, mayor of Philadelphia, appeared 
before the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency as an official representa- 
tive of the U.S. Conference of Mayors. 
Mayor Tate said he supported the mass 
transit bill “because I believe it offers an 
opportunity of providing adequate public 
transportation through regional agree- 
ments with private operations.” 

While some witnesses before the com- 
mittee called the proposed legislation 
“very conservative,” requiring substan- 
tial local initiative and participation, it 
is an important step in the right direc- 
tion. The enactment of the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1963 will mate- 
rially aid the development of the city 
of Philadelphia and other great urban 
centers in our country. 


Republicans “Sharpen the Distinction” 
on the House District Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the very 
able gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SCHWEN- 
CEL] early in this Congress volunteered 
his services as a minority member of the 
House Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. He was named to that commit- 
tee along with the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Horton], who has had exten- 
sive experience in the problems of mod- 
ern metropolitan government. On Feb- 
ruary 2, in its editorial columns, the 
Washington Post greeted these two new 
Republican members of the District 
Committee as follows: 

SHARPENING THE DISTINCTION 

Representative ScHWENGEL, a Republican 
from Iowa, asked for a seat on the House Dis- 
trict Committee and his party assigned him 
there. Four Democratic Congressmen who, 
like Mr. SCHWENGEL, believe in home rule for 
the District, also volunteered to serve on the 
committee. Their party chose only one of 
them to sit there. The proportion is an ac- 
curate reflection of the state of the Demo- 
cratic leadership's enthusiasm for the cause 
of self-government in Washington. 

The Republicans then filled a second seat 
on the committee with Representative HoR- 
ton, of New York, who was a city councilman 
in Rochester for 6 years and who knows 
something about planning and mass transit. 
The only real qualification for the District 
Committee is a record of interest in the busi- 
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ness that now lies before the city. While 
the two Republicans meet it, three of the 
tour Democratic recruits do not. 

A third Republican seat is still vacant. If 
the party fills it as well with a man who un- 
derstands the requirements of metropolitan 
government, then it will have perceptibly 
changed the character of this committee. 
More important, it will have sharpened the 
distinction between the two parties’ atti- 
tudes toward the District’s welfare. Since 
the city now votes in presidential elections, 
we May expect to hear more about this inter- 
esting subject in next year’s campaign. 

During the recent discussion of the 
appropriation for the District Commit- 
tee, I noted my reservations about the 
way in which minority staffing on this 
committee was being short changed by 
the majority. Along with his interest in 
District affairs, the gentleman from Iowa 
is also deeply concerned over the problem 
of inequitable division of committee staff 
members between the majority and mi- 
nority sides of many of our committees. 
The Post asks that Republicans continue 
to sharpen the distinction between the 
Parties in their treatment of the District 
of Columbia. To be effective in doing 
this, the minority must have a fair share 
of the committee’s staff responsible to 
it to help with the spadework which is 
essential in bringing forward construc- 
tive alternative proposals to those offered 
by the majority. The gentleman from 
Iowa and the gentleman from New York 
make an impressive contribution to the 
quality of the House District Committee 
A further impressive contribution to 
helping them, and their Republican col- 
leagues on this committee, to frame 
sound legislation for the District of Co- 
lumbia, to “sharpen the distinction” as 
the Washington Post asks, would be to 
reform the staff structure of this com- 
mittee. 


President Fails To Acknowledge Basic 
Problems Affecting the Economy 


= EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Kennedy continues to try to intimidate 
Congress into adopting his whole tax 
Program by the use of scare tactics, 
threatening a deep recession among oth- 
er dire prospects. The President, in his 
Usual blithe way of ignoring the facts of 
economic life, makes no mention of 
Many of the other problems affecting 
dur economy—the unbridled power of 
labor leaders to halt production and to 
force unrealistic wage rates on industry, 
Tobbing us of the investment capital 
heeded to create more jobs. If the Presi- 
dent is sincerely concerned with the 
economy, let him stand up to labor with 
the same firmness he attacks business so 
that millions of dollars will not be lost to 
business and to the Government in lost 
taxes through strikes such as we have 
Witnessed in New York and Cleveland 
in the long struggle in the newspaper 
industry, 
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David Lawrence, in the following ar- 
ticle from the Washington Evening Star, 
points out a few sound economic facts. 
I wish the President and his fuzzy-think- 
ing advisers would take the time to un- 
derstand our American economy and our 
people. 
An Economic SURGICAL OPERATION 
(By David Lawrence) 

Unemployment is rising, yet business is 
not supposed to be in a recession. President 
Kennedy is asking for a tax cut that he be- 
lieves will stimulate the economy and goes 
sọ far as to say that a recession will come 
if the tax bill is not soon passed. 

But this confusing picture beclouds the 
real issue — the actual causes of the “chronic 
sluggishness” to which the administration's 
economists frequently refer. 

For the grim truth is that a tax cut by 
itself will not remedy the basic ills of the 
economy. There are today many things 
wrong with the economic situation as a 
whole, but they are being ignored for 
political reasons. 

Statistics in generalized categories alone 
do not tell the whole story. 

First of all, the total volume of sales is 
growing, but not as rapidly as it should if 
more jobs are to be created. 

Second, total profits may show up well 
compared to previous records, but this can 
often mean merely that large businesses are 
making more profits on a bigger volume of 
sales while many of the marginal companies 
are suffering. 

Third, the rate of profit in business is lag- 
ging due to higher and higher costs. 

Fourth, while many corporations and in- 
dividual businesses throw in the sponge each 
year, the number has increased in the last 
few years. The sales of the companies that 
go out of business are absorbed by the 
larger companies, and unemployment grows. 

Fifth, big companies are face to face with 
rising labor costs and are trying every way, 
especially through automation and new 


. technology, to lower their labor costs, 


Sixth, population is increasing, but the 
number of jobs being created isn’t keeping 
pace with the growing number of persons of 
working age in the country. 

What's basically wrong with the national 
economy? It isn't difficult to find out, but 
the administration as well as most of the 
politicians of the opposite party will not 
even discuss the subject in their public 
speeches, let alone come forth with a solu- 
tion. 

The best way to explain the problem Is 
to analyze any major strike that has cost 
a community hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, For instance, the New York newspaper 
strike cost the people directly or indirectly 
involved nearly $400 million, and must have 
cost Uncle Sam a large amount in lost taxes 
from individuals and businesses. It 
shouldn't have taken 3 months for both 
sides to the facts of life—the point 
beyond which fatal injury would be im- 
posed on some of the employees, with a 
consequent reduction of available jobs in the 
industry—but it did. Many employers can't 
wait that long and hence capitulate. 

It isn't the effect of the strike alone but 
the underlying causes that merit careful 
analysis. How, for instance, can a company 
with a narrow margin of profit or actual 
losses pay increased labor costs which are 
based on the capacity to pay enjoyed by the 
more successful companies? In industry 
after industry, rates are fairly uniform and 
labor’s demands are figured on what the 
most prosperous businesses can pay. Dif- 
ferentials in wage rates have sometimes been 
applied. But they are not usual. Some of 
the larger companics sit at the bargaining 
table in an industry-wide negotiation know- 
ing that the settlement they themselves can 
afford will drive competitors out of business. 
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The uneconomic factors which the orga- 
nized power of labor unions has introduced 
are numerous, and these will not be corrected 
by a simple tax cut. Such a cut is expected 
to stimulate the economy through a rise in 
individual incomes. But personal income 
is pretty high already. Not everybody spends 
money that would be better saved for future 
needs, such as higher education for children. 

It may be doubted whether the economy 
will be materially stimulated by private 
spending generated by a tax cut. Increases 
in Government spending will not do it, 
either. For, as one set of Government proj- 
ects is completed, there have to be replace- 
ments, and the drain become continuous, 

Nor can the problems of the economy be 
Solved by gloating over statistics that show 
a rise in total profits. It's the number of 
businesses that survive and the rate of profit 
each can enjoy, as well as the sums avail- 
able for investment, which in the end can 
mean an increase in jobs. All the other 
devices are temporary remedies designed to 
alleviate pain but not to cure a chronic 
illness. What the economy requires more 
than anything else today is a major surgical 
operation. Congress will sooner or later have 
to take power away from the short-sighted 
leaders of labor. Timid men in public life 
will have to be replaced by men of real 
courage. 

New markets and expansion of existing 
markets are vital. These need large sums 
of venture capital. Oversea markets for 
American goods can be increased. But a 


porary remedies now being proposed. The 
latter, when added up, merely postpone but 
do not avoid deep recessions and possibly 
depressions. 


Critics of the Administration’s Cuban 
Policies 


SPEECH 
HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
sense in recent days and I hope that I 


.am perceptive, at least in this incidence, 


a tendency on the part of some but un- 
fortunately not all critics of this admin- 
stration’s Cuban policies to be influenced 
more by fact, logic, and honesty than by 
fantasy. It was so blatantly obvious 
that the criticism of even some of the 
more responsible leaders of the opposi- 
tion which we have heard lately was 
based on rumor passed to them by preju- 
diced and unreliable sources and natured 
by political opportunism. 

It is encouraging to note that perhaps 
some have seen the error of their ways 
and have cause to realize that the kind 
of reckless criticism that has been so 
prevalent in the past is damaging to the 
security of the United States and ham- 
pers actions that might lead in a reason- 
able time to a peaceful solution of the 
Cuba problem. 

But a great amount of damage has 
already been done by those who insist on 
making Cuba a political bogeyman in the 
hope that they mizht scare a few more 
votes into their camp. 

The language and cliche of the reck- 
less critic is so often more appealing to 
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those who may have feelings on an issue 
but are largely uninformed. The flam- 
boyant lexicon and emotional appeal are 
the weapons employed to overcome rea- 
son and truth. 

The politically motivated critic has 
succeeded in influencing the thinking of 
many citizens and has, therefore, to a 
degree undermined confidence in the 
Presidency. How well these critics have 
succeeded was impressed upon me yes- 
terday when I saw that the delicate prob- 
lem of Cuba, which can be solved by no 
political party but only by a nation unit- 
ed, was the subject of an automobile 
bumper sticker bearing the flippant re- 
mark: Don't worry they're still 90 miles 
away.” 

I am alleged to have a fair sense of 
humor, but I failed to see anything 
funny in this remark. To me it was 
merely further evidence that irrespon- 
sible political leaders have sucteeded in 
making a matter of grave national se- 
curity a partisan issue. They seek not a 
solution to this difficult problem, they 
hope for prolonging the controversy un- 
til 1964. 

We do not by any means seek to shut 
off sound and reasoned criticism of the 
administration’s actions with respect to 
Cuba. My concern is that the wild and 
reckless accusations of some members of 
the opposition wash over the more 
thoughtful and tempered criticism that 
contributes to rather than impedes ac- 
tions aimed at achieving a peaceful solu- 
tion of the crisis in the Caribbean. 

President Kennedy leaves shortly to 
travel to Costa Rica to meet with the 
heads of Latin American countries for a 
full discussion of the crisis in the Carib- 
bean and South America and it is impor- 
tant that he leave for that crucial meet- 
ing with full bipartisan support. : 

The infiuence of the United States 
can be brought to bear at this meeting 
only if the President speaks with the 
united backing of the people of this 
country. 

Those who for mere political gain seek 
to thwart this goal work against the best 
interests of the United States and a 
peaceful solution to the Cuba crisis. 


News Management Traced Back to Father 
of the Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chicago Sun-Times of March 10 carried 
an excellent article regarding manage- 
ment of news. I sincerely hope that 
those of our Republican colleagues who 
have been engaging in these anguished 
outeries against the Kennedy adminis- 
tration with charges that it has man- 
aged the news will quietly and dispas- 
slonately read this fine article. 

This article was prepared by Mr. 
Carleton Kent, chief of the Sun-Times 
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Washington bureau, who is without any 
question one of the Nation's outstanding 
journalists and political observers. It 
has been my privilege to know Mr. Kent 
for some 25 years, and I can state with 
no equivocation that he is today one of 
the Nation’s most respected members of 
the press. 

I believe Mr. Kent has performed a 
great public service in calling attention 
to the fact that this whole problem of 
making news available to the press dates 
back to the very roots of our Nation. 

Mr. Kent's article follows: 

News MANAGEMENT TRACED BACK TO FATHER 
OF THE COUNTRY 
(By Carleton Kent) 

-WaSHINGTON.—At_ least until November 
1964 the Nation is going to hear a wealth 
of charges that the Kennedy administration 
is engaged in the management of news. 

In the opinion of this court, the defendant 
is guilty as charged. And about all he has 
going for him, while the sentence is taken 
under advisement, is the following prelimi- 
nary probation report: 2 

So were a great many, if not all, of his 


predecessors in office, beginning with George 


Washington and Thomas Jefferson, and run- 
ning through time to Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
The woods hereabouts are still full of 
fairly lively reporters who used to grin wryly 
in the knowledge that at least they knew 
when they were being taken for a 
ment ride by a number of fairly recent 
predecessors of President Kennedy. 

Some of them insist that the national 
record for management of this elusive tan- 
gible known as news was achieved during 
the Eisenhower regime by James C. Hagerty, 
presidential press secretary. 

They hail his feat of convincing the coun- 
try that one of the oldest American Presi- 
dents, despite a heart attack and an ileitis 
operation, was in great shape to run for a 
second 4-year term. 


DONE WITH COMPLETE CANDOR 


They tend to forget, however, that Hagerty 
did this with utter candor—by calling in the 
news media and with the help of charts and 
photos and a team of distinguished medical 
men, absolutely swamping the public with 
details on how things were going in the 
President's vascular and intestinal networks. 

Perhaps the Madison Avenue award to 
Hagerty should have gone for the way he 
managed to have a steady stream of White 
House announcements on hand Mr. 
Eisenhower's frequent golfing vacations, as a 
way of indicating there was at least as much 
work as play about them. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was never above 
managing the news. One of his ways was 
to suggest that the mass of the metropolitan 
press was against him—the editors and pub- 
lishers, that is. For he always made a point 
of indicating that the reporters really were 
on his side. 

And now and then, when a reporter in- 
dicated he really wasn’t, Roosevelt would 
publicly invite him to put on a dunce cap 
and stand in a corner at his press conference. 

Harry S. Truman often got irritated by 
the opposing press. But he managed the 
reporters covering him by often saying: 
“You're all right, it’s those editors who do 
things to your stories.” 

One of the most outstanding jobs of news 
management was achieved by Herbert 
Brownell, first Attorney General under Mr. 
Eisenhower, who one weekend called into 
conference the heads of five Washington 
newspaper bureaus, And to them he leaked 
the news that Earl Warren was to be made 
Chief Justice of the United States. 


Still practicing their trade are representa- 
tives of another newspaper generation who 
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remember the device Calvin Coolidge used 
for managing the news without getting hurt 
by a possible bad bounce. 

At his press conferences he used to select 
from a stack of written questions those he 
cared to answer. The answers always were 
attributed to a “White House spokesman.” 

Some of these news pioneers are able to 
summon up a le over current charges that 
Mr. Kennedy and his family, both official and 
personal, use dinner parties, the swimming 
pool, and a variety of exclusive interviews, 
leaks, and charm to obtain a pleasant image 
for the New Frontier, 

For they recall that Theodore Roosevelt, a 
couple of ages ago, was just as assiduous in 
getting himself on a friendly basis with a 
limited number of Washington reporters. 

And historians reveal that the revered 
forefathers had their moments, too, of man- 
aging the news—although there is no record 
that any member of their government made 
the bald public admission that the release, 
withholding, or alteration of news is a part 
of the country’s cold war weaponry, 


A WEAPON IN LINCOLN’S ARSENAL 


News was, however, weaponry to Abraham 
Lincoln a hundred years ago. 

He informed his Cabinet on July 22, 1862, 
that he intended to issue a proclamation of 
emanicipation, freeing southern slaves, this 
for military reasons as much as for moral- 
ity’s sake. 

Members of his Cabinet argued that such 
a move would cost the Republicans that fall's 
elections, particularly since Robert E. Lee’s 
series of triumphs over the Union Armies 
had disgruntled the North. 

So Lincoln managed to suppress that bit 
of news for 2 months, until after the boys 
in blue could claim at least a partial victory 
against Lee’s invasion of Maryland at Antie- 
tam, Then, on September 17, Lincoln an- 
nounced that the slaves, at least in Dixie 
areas controlled by the Union Army, were 
free. 

Thomas Jeferson was a news manager, 
too. He took into his government an editor 
to put out a pro-Jefferson paper as a counter 
to attacks from the Federalist press. 

At the Constitutional Convention in Phila- 
delphia, the Founding Fathers were afraid 
the Constitution might never be ratified if 
news leaked out to the public about their 
deliberations, 

And when one of the delegates let drop on 
the floor an important document, the Father 
of his Country gave the Convention a scald- 
ing blast on the danger of carelessly making 
it possible for the newspapers to get hold of 
such matters. 

Security, or perhaps news management, 
Was 50 well handled in those days that not 
until some 40 years later did the voters learn 
specifically, from publication of James Mad- 
ison’s notes, what really went on at the 
Philadelphia Convention. 


Feast of St. Patrick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, 
coming from New York City which shel- 
ters so many sons of Erin, I would like 
to take this opportunity to say a few 
words in commemoration of the feast of 
St. Patrick, which is being observed this 
coming Sunday, March 17. 
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It has been said that true statesman- 
ship is the art of changing a nation 
from what it is into what it ought to be. 
With this definition in mind I would like 
to present the brief history of a man sel- 
dom referred to as a statesman, yet, 
within that definition, must be consid- 
ered one of the greatest statesmen of all 
times. Without bloodshed and without 
revolution this gentle, God-fearing soul 
did change a nation from a conglomera- 
tion of violent, pagan clans into a God- 
loving people whose culture was a beacon 
to the world throughout the Dark Ages; 
whose unfaltering faith we have all ad- 
mired; whose sparkling, perspective 
humor we have all enjoyed. 

I refer, of course, to the people of Ire- 
land and to their holy, venerable Apostle, 
St. Patrick, whose feast day, March 17, 
is celebrated throughout the world. 

St. Patrick’s birthdate and birthplace 
are unknown. It is possible that he was 
born in France but more probable that 
he was born in Scotland, near the banks 
of the River Clyde. His father was Cal- 
purnius and his mother was Conchessa, 
a near relative of St. Martin of Tours. 

Raiders from the Irish coast cap- 
tured Patrick at the age of 16 and car- 
Tried him away in slavery to Northern Ire- 
land where he served King Milcho for 
6 years. In nakedness, hardship and 
hunger he tended sheep and swine on 
the bleak, cold mountains of Antrim. 
Even in hardship Patrick learned to love 
the soft Irish countryside with its crags 
and brooks, its misty moors and rolling 
greenhills. He dearly loved the Irish 
people and readily adopted their gentle 
ways while rejecting their pagan cus- 
toms. s 

St. Patrick returned to his homeland 
at the age of 22 after escaping from 
Irish slavery. For the next 20 years he 
lived a life of penance, prayer and study 
in preperation for the return to his be- 
loved Ireland. 

The mission of preaching to Ireland 
Was given Patrick by Pope Celestine, 
following the Saint’s consecration, in 432, 
to be Bishop of Armagh. On Holy Satur- 
day of the following year Patrick gath- 
ered his followers on the Hill of Slane 
to celebrate the great Feast of Easter. 
Great bonfires were built, the Paschal 
torch was lit and Patrick preached on 
the Mystery of the Resurrection, as is 
Catholic custom. 

On the nearby Hill of Tara was King 
Leaghairie (Leary) a warrior king 
blessed with a fiery red beard and cursed 
with a roaring black temper. He was 
celebrating a pagan feast, also with bon- 
fires, as was the Irish custom. King 
Leaghairie had given orders that no bon- 
fires were to be enkindled until after 
those on the Hill of Tara were lit. When 
the fires of St. Patrick were reported 
to him his anger was a madness it- 
self. The king set out in a royal rage, 
intending to put Patrick and his fol- 
lowers to the mighty sword of Gaelic 
wrath, 5 

The encounter between the gentle sain 
and the mad king is a high point in 
Trish history and, as such, has been im- 
proved upon in almost all accounts. It 
is true that there were several trials be- 
tween the saint and the druids of the 
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king; in every instance the druids were 
defeated. 

The winning of Ireland began with 
the defeat of King Leaghairie, for, in 
defeat he had to admit to the divine 
nature of St. Patrick’s mission and was 
forced to permit the saint to preach the 
Gospel throughout the land, This was 
not a simple matter for, in his own words, 
Patrick ran a continual risk of “am- 
bushes and plots, daily expecting a vio- 
lent death, or to be robbed, or reduced 
to slavery.” Fear of death or bodily 
harm did nothing to stop St. Patrick in 
his work. 

We know little of Patrick’s last illness 
except that he died at the monastery of 
Saul in eastern Ulster after almost a cen- 
tury on this earth. For 12 days his 
sacred remains were reverently visited by 
a grateful nation, and then St. Patrick 
was lovingly laid to rest in Downpatrick. 

In observance of this feast day I take 
great pride and pleasure in sincerely 
inviting all Americans, of all descents 
and religious persuasions, to join in 
thanking God for the gifts of faith and 
love, brought to us`by the great St. 
Patrick. 


The Disaster on Guam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct to the attention of our 
colleagues a resolution adopted by the 
Guam Legislature with reference to my 
visit to that island last year. 

I humbly accept this commendation, 
not so much on my own behalf as on 
behalf of the congressional committees 
which I represented on that visit, as well 
as the Small Business Administration 
which once again in time of emergency 
performed outstandingly. 

The resolution reads as follows: 
RESOLUTION 464(2-S) 
Resolution relative to commending the 

Honorable ABRAHAM J. MULTER, Member, 
House of Representatives, from the State 
of New York, for his trip to Guam in the 
aftermath of typhoon Karen, for his ap- 
pearance before the legislature, and for 
his interest in the problems of the people 
of Guam 

Whereas the Honorable ABRAHAM J. 
Mutrer, Member, US. House of Representa- 
tives, from the State of New York, a ranking 
member of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, and subcommittee chairman of 
the Select Committee on Small Business, has 
been on Guam for the last several days, and 
during his stay has not only appeared on 
radio and TV to tell the public the interest 
of the Congress in Guam's plight, but has 
also informally met with members of the 
legislature and thereafter addressed them 
while in special session; and 

Whereas throughout his stay in the terri- 
tory, he has demonstrated not only warmth 
and sympathy with and interest in the prob- 
lems of the people of Guam but has taken 
affirmative action to assist the territory by 
way of checking into the activities of the 
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disaster program for Guam of the Small 
Business Administration, with which pro- 
gram he is as familiar as any man in Wash- 
ington, having held for a number of years 
committee assignments dealing directly with 
the small business program; and 

Whereas the Small Business Administra- 
tion disaster relief program is of vital im- 
portance to the rehabilitation of Guam from 
the effects of typhoon Karen and thus the 
People of this territory are extremely fortu- 
mate in having had as a visitor to the 
stricken territory Representative MULTER, a 
recognized congressional leader in this field: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Sixth Guam Legisla- 
ture does hereby on behalf of the people of 
Guam express to the Honorable ABRAHAM J. 
Mutter, Member, House of Representatives, 
the warm commendation and appreciation 
for his trip to Guam following Typhoon 
Karen for his appearance before the legisla- 
ture and for the warm interest and sympathy 
he demonstrated in the problems of Guam, 
particularly in thé field of the disaster relief 
program of the Small Business Administra- 
tion; and be it further 

Resolved, That the speaker certify to and 
the legislative secretary attest the adoption 
hereof and that copies of the same be there- 
after transmitted to the chairman, Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, House of 
Representatives, to the Honorable ABRAHAM 
J. MuULTER, Member, House of Representa- 
tives, and to the Governor of Guam. 

A. B. Wow Par, 
Speaker. 
V. B. BAMBA, 
Legisiative Secretary. 

0 adopted on the 9th day of December 


Tribute to St. Patrick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, we pause 
today, and each St. Patrick's Day, to cele- 
to the land which has spread around the 
world the ideals to which he devoted his 
life. We pay tribute, too, to those of 
Irish birth or blood in our own America, 
both those who toiled in the past, to 
bring America to the prosperity and 
strength that are hers today, and to 
those who stand today bravely facing the 
future with Irish stubbornness and Irish 
resilience. 

There are many speeches being made 
today, and each St. Parick’s Day, to cele- 
brate the qualities of the Irish people, 
and their contribution to the building of 
our America. But I make no apology for 
adding one more to the number. I owe 
it to myself, as well as to the glory of St. 


Patrick and the credit of the Irish in . 


America, to stand forth and let it be 
known that I am grateful to St. Patrick 
for his heroic example and devotion to 
the gospel, to the land of Ireland for her 
myth and magic, her laughter and valor, 
her human friendliness and her agelong 
endurance. I owe it to myself, too, to 
make it clear that I appreciate the great 
part men and women of Irish blood have 
played in the history of America, and in 


every phase of our life. 
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Through many long years, the Irish in 
America, coming as penniless refugees 
from poverty and starvation, from po- 
litical oppression and religious restric- 
tions, were largely confined to labor- 
ing jobs. It was they who built 
many of the railroads of America, 
the roads and canals, the ditches and 
sewers. But while they were laboring at 
these tasks, with long hours and low pay, 
they built more than the physical road- 
ways and railways and waterways of our 
land. A greater contribution than their 
work in steel and asphalt and stone and 
brick was the warmth and sparkle they 
brought to American life, the ability to 
bounce back at adversity with a witty 
comment and a new effort, and the affec- 
tion of family relationships, friendships, 
and love of man and woman. The power 
of Irish eloquence, and the sweetness of 
Irish song, especially as rendered by our 
magnificent Irish tenors and sopranos, 
has almost persuaded us that there is 
something distinctively Irish about a 
man’s love for his mother, or a young 
man’s fondness for a girl. From the 
caustic wit and jovial humor of Finley 
Peter Dunne, and the lyric love and pa- 
triotic enthusiasm of George M. Cohan, 
the nature of Americanism has become 
tinted with a most becoming hue of 
green. Therefore, on St. Patrick's 
Day, Americans of every race and na- 
tional origin join with the Irish in pay- 
ing joyful tribute to the great saint, and 
to the land to which he brought the great 
gift of faith. 


Educator Sees Threat to Private Philan- 
thropy in Our Colleges in President’s 
Tax Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to keep the Members of Congress up to 
date on the facts being presented to the 
Ways and Means Committee in our study 
of President Kennedy’s tax proposals, I 
would like to include as a part of my re- 
marks the following statement made to- 
day before the committee by Dr. Miller 
Upton, president of Beloit College, Beloit, 
Wis. Dr. Upton points out so clearly the 
danger to private philanthropy which 
has meant so much in creating our fine 
and free educational system in America: 
STATEMENT oF MILLER UPTON BEFORE THE 

House Ways AND MEANS COMMITTEE WITH 

REFERENCE TO PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S Tax 

PROPOSAL 

Congressman Mrs and members of the 
Ways and Means Committee, I am apprecia- 
tive of this opportunity to appear before you 
with reference to the President's proposal for 
tax reduction and reform. 

INTRODUCTION 

By way of general background information 
in support of my qualification to appear be- 
fore you on this subject, my name is Miller 
Upton and I am president of Beloit College, 
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Beloit, Wis. I have been a college teacher of 
finance and economics. Prior to becoming 
president of Beloit College I was dean of the 
School of Business and Public Administra- 
tion of Washington University in St. Louis. 
In 1959 and 1960 I served as chairman of the 
Continuing Revenue Survey Commission for 
the State of Wisconsin responsible for study- 
ing the total tax structure of that State for 
the purpose of recommending broad revi- 
sions and structural improvements. Iam & 
member of the American Economic Associa- 
tion and the American Statistical Association 
and a member and past president of the 
American Finance Association. I am also a 
past president of the Council of Protestant 
Colleges and Universities and the immediate 
past president of the Wisconsin Association 
of Independent Colleges. 

My interest in making a statement before 
you is twofold: First, as a private citizen 
with special training, experience, and inter- 
est in the subject before you I am con- 
strained to make certain observations which 
I feel might offer something to your impor- 
tant deliberations. Second, and more im- 
portantly, as president of a private, nonprofit 
institution of higher learning, of which there 
are many in this country, I am anxious to 
present a point of view which I am confident 
needs to be represented with urgency in the 
interest of protecting our Nation by preserv- 
ing an element of it which is essential to its 
continued strength and vitality as a society 
committed to individual freedom. 


THE ESSENTIAL NEED FOR PRIVATE PHILAN~ 
THROPY IN A FREE SOCIETY 


My point can be introduced most quickly 
by reference to a phrase which we employ 
at Beloit College to establish the essential 
rationale for our existence. It is, “public en- 
richment through private endowment.” This 
is not merely a catchy phrase or an idle 
slogan; it is an expression in capsule form 
of the essential philosophical foundation of 
our society. 

The existence of a free society is de- 
pendent upon the quality of the voluntary 
choices made by its citizens. It is common- 
Place that if we are not capable individually 
to accept our social responsibilities volun- 
tarily we are not capable of being free. And 
the more government intrudes itself into 
the sector of private decisionmaking and 
substitutes centralized direction for volun- 
tary individual action, the more the basic 
foundations of our free society are eroded. 

The nature of our fiscal policies and our 
tax structures is critical in this regard. If 
the Government resorts to fiscal policies 
which are inflationary, the endowments ox 
private social service agencies across the 
country, particularly colleges and universi- 
ties, are made subject to evaporation of 
value. And if the Government falls to 
encourage private philanthropy actively by 
allowing an individual in effect to tax him- 
self voluntarily for approved social service 
activities, then compulsory taxation becomes 
the only alternative and our society loses 
that much more ground in its presumed ef- 
fort to advance individual freedom. Because 
freedom and responsibility. are interlocked, 
to discourage private philanthropy in sup- 
port of social service activities is to weaken 
the most essential strand in the fabric of a 
free society. 

THE WEAKNESSES OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S 

PROPOSAL—ITS ADVERSE EFFECT ON PRIVATE 

PHILANTHROPY 


It is on both counts that I oppose the tax 
program that has been proposed by the Presi- 
dent: It moves in the direction of discour- 
aging private philanthropy and it is bound 
to. contribute to further inflation. The 
structural changes with regard to charitable 
deductions while not overly great are a defl- 
nite move in the direction and are 
bound to affect adversely private philan- 
thropy just that much. If there is to be 
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any change in the relationship of taxes to 
private philanthropy it ought to be in the 
direction of encouraging more not less. The 
proposals to allow only those charitable con- 
tributions in excess of 5 percent of adjusted 
gross income and to tax at capital gains rates 
all net gains on capital assets at the time of 
transfer by gift represent the start of a 
vicious circulatory process of destroying pri- 
vately supported social service agencies and 
expanding the scope and influence of cen- 
tralized government, 

As it becomes less easy for individuals to 
make contributions to private agencies it 
becomes less possible for these agencies to 
serve adequately the growing needs of our 
society in education and elsewhere. And as 
these growing needs cannot be served by 
voluntary philanthropy, government at all 
levels—local, State, and National—is en- 
couraged and eyen forced to take over. The 
costs of government thereupon rise greatly, 
and tax revenue has to be increased accord- 
ingly. As tax pressures mount, there is both 
less available in the private sector to be 
given voluntarily and there is added induce- 
ment to reduce again the amount of allow- 
able deductions, include charitable contribu- 
tions. And so it goes, until eventually all 
social services are financed almost wholly by 
the compulsory tax route, and the specter of 
the monolithic state assumes clearer dimen- 
sions. pe) 

THE WEAKNESSES OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S PRO- 
POSAL—1ITS INEVITABLE STIMULUS TO INFLATION 

Of equal importance, however, is my con- 
cern with the inflationary implications of the 
whole proposal. Our private institutions 
have been harmed seriously from the ravages 
of our endowments by the war and postwar 
inflation. Further inflation is bound to 
compound our financial difficulties and make 
us easy prey for the lure of governmental 
handouts. 

I am not aware of the fact that it is 
claimed that the President’s tax proposal 
would not contribute to inflation. The argu- 
ment runs that the increased purchasing 
power resulting from the tax cuts would in- 
crease general economic activity, thus in- 
creasing output and income sufficiently over 
time that the lower rates would produce 
enough tax revenue to balance the budget. 
Prankly, I am appalled by such reasoning in 
high places. For one thing, no account lis 
taken, apparently, of the differences in short- 
run and long-run effects. Tax reductions re- 
sult in an immediate increase in purchasing 
power, and since production cannot adjust 
simultaneously, there is bound to be an im- 
mediate upward pressure on prices. 

However, my concern primarily rests on 
even more fundamental, long-range consid- 
erations. The notion that we can eliminate 
current unemployment and stimulate the 
general economic development of the country 
by reducing taxes and not reducing expendi- 
tures is a proposition that is supposed 
neither by established economic theory nor 
historical fact. It is a theory, to be sure, 
but not one that is accepted by professional 
theorists at large. For the present it is at 
best a bit of wishful thinking, and I submit 
that it would be reckless exercise of legis- 
lative responsibility to make a Judgment on 
such wishful thinking when the possible con- 
sequences to our society are so dire. 

We must be wary. not to rationalize our- 
selves into doing something simply because of 
the great temptation that exists. There is 
no one among us who does not want his 
taxes reduced. A general state of mind ex- 
ists, therefore, which leads toward our try- 
ing to justify something which to us in- 
dividually has great appeal. However, if you 
are to be faithful to your great responsibility 
for the financial stability of our country and 
the financial welfare of its citizens and in- 
stitutions, you must be careful not to be- 
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come hypnotized by the siren song of lower 
taxes. 

I read with surprise the other day that 
the President in one of his press confer- 
ences warned that if his proposal was not 
adopted the economy would drift toward 
general deflation. His economic advisers 
must have winced, For in his “Special Mes- 
sage on Tax Reduction and Reform,” dated 
January 24, 1963, he states: 

“My recommendation for early revision of 
our tax structure is not motivated by any 
threat of imminent recession—nor should it 
be rejected by any fear of inflation or weak- 
ening the dollar as a world currency. The 
chief problem confronting our economy in 
1963 is its unrealized potential—slow growth, 
underinvestment, unused capacity, and per- 
sistent unemployment.” 

If the President has reason to believe that 
defiation or depression is imminent, then 
his proposal for deficit financing through 
tax reduction may have some shortrun valid- 
ity as a form of economic stimulant. But 
if the deficit is spent for this short-run gain 
it cannot also be counted on to produce 
long-range economic recovery. If the adren- 
alin of reduced taxes is injected to stem the 
forces of acute deflation, it cannot at the 
same time attack the problem of chronic 
unemployment of labor and capital. Such 
unemployment is a special disease which 
must be attacked in a selective fashion 
through careful identification of the con- 
tributing cause and not dealt with in an 
indiscriminate fashion through general mon- 
etary and fiscal policies. In not attacking 
the true cause of unemployment, the in- 
creased purchasing power can only have the 
effect of pushing prices higher. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Since I do not look with favor upon an 
approach which merely criticizes and fails 
to offer constructive suggestions, I would like 
to be able to offer my own ideas with regard 
to resolving the three great issues at stake. 
These issues are (1) how to cope with our 
Present state of chronic labor unemploy- 
ment, (2) how to increase our rate of eco- 
nomic growth, and (3) how to deal with the 
need for tax reform. Because I am limited 
in my formal presentation to 10 minutes, I 
am attaching to this statement an addendum 
Which covers very briefly my principal 
thoughts along these lines. I hope they 
may be of some value to your deliberations, 

Again I wish to express my appreciation 
to the committee for granting me this 
Special opportunity. 

ADDENDUM TO STATEMENT OF MILLER UPTON 
BEFORE THE HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS COM- 
MITTEE WITH REFERENCE TO PRESIDENT KEN- 
NEDY'S TAX PROPOSAL, MARCH 14, 1963 
Some thoughts on alternative ways to cope 

With the current problems of chronic labor 

unemployment, long-range economic devel- 

opment and tax reform: 

Chronic labor unemployment: The situa- 
tion which prevails in the labor market is 
not one of general weakness. Those indi- 
Viduals who are currently out of work have, 


for the most part, been left stranded in the 


economic stream by technological change, 
shifts in the consumption pattern of our 
Society, and increased domestic purchase of 
certain foreign goods, These islands of un- 
employment must therefore be removed by 
Selective programs of retraining and reloca- 
tion through counselihg. I grant that these 
are tedious and difficult methods but under 
the circumstances they are the only ones 
that offer any realistic prospect for helping 
this situation in an enduring way. Dump- 
ing more liquid purchasing power into the 
economic stream may cause it to flow faster, 
but it will still flow around and past the 
islands of unemployment. 

Economic development: So far as long- 
Tange economic development is concerned, 
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the only way we are going to stimulate our 
economy to reach an enduring stage of 
greater vitality is by removing the shackles 
which inhibit such vitality. There is no 
evidence that we are chronically lacking in 
economic fuel. Personal disposable income 
keeps rising, consumer credit keeps rising, 
retail sales keep rising, and even consumer 
prices keep rising. Rather, all evidence sug- 
gests that the economic machine is not firing 
properly. 

In his special message the President states: 
“But it has become increasingly clear— 
Particularly in the last 5 years—that the 
largest single barrier to full employment of 
our manpower and resources and to a higher 
rate of economic growth is the unrealistically 


heavy drag of Federal income taxes on pri- 


vate purchasing power, initiative and incen- 
tive. Our economy is checkreined today by 
a war-born tax system at a time when it is 
far more in need of the spur than the bit.” 

We have in this statement the essence of 
a half-truth. The largest single barrier to 
full employment of our manpower and re- 
sources is our debilitating lack of confidence 
in freedom in the marketplace. The check- 
rein, if you will, is not-the tax structure 
per se but the attitude which has produced 
all manner of restrictive business legisla- 
tion, including a tax structure which is near- 
ly confiscatory at certain levels and which 
places political and administrative conven- 
lence ahead of economic reason. For ex- 
ample, I know of no one who can justify a 

ion income tax on economic grounds. 

It is a biological and economic truism 
that we can't experience stability and 
growth at the same time. The conditions 
that make for the one do not make for the 
other. If what we want is economic vitality 
and growth we have to be prepared to accept 
change, and with economic change comes 
economic disruption, including unemploy- 
ment. If the economy is vibrant and grow- 
ing, however, such unemployment will be 
of a temporary rather than chronic sort. 
If, on the other hand, we want economic 
stability primarily, we must impose cen- 
tralized direction and controls over indlvid- 
ual initiative, in which case we dispense with 
the creative—and disruptive—attribute of 
free individual expression. Stability through 
controls and vitality through freedom are 
mutually exclusive conditions. We have to 
choose one or the other; we can't have both. 

If we are sincere in our desire to regenerate 
the economic vitality of our country, then 
we must haye confidence in freedom in the 
marketplace as surely as we have it at the 
polls. There is sufficient evidence in our 
history and the recent history of Japan 
and West Germany to support the conten- 
tion that economic vitality, like all human 
vitality, is dependent upon free expression 
of the individual members of society. Al- 
though our country established the 
precedent for this and reaped remarkable 
benefits in economic development because 
of our leadership in the application of the 
principle, we have become disenchanted with 
such economic freedom and our whole atti- 
tude toward it as a society has become 
contaminated. 

We have damned the system for individual 
abuses of the system, and as a result we 
have put the collective brakes on our econ- 
omic progress and development. We ought 
to punish severely individuals who abuse 
the social trust that is implicit in this 
economic freedom and not penalize society 
as a whole. It is irrational to poison all 
the livestock in the barn in order to get 
rid of the rats. 

We who operate in the academic commun- 
ity are great champions of the importance 
of the free competition of ideas. But the 
validity of the principle is not limited to 
the academic community; it applies equally 
to the economic and business community. 
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abuse of the freedom, 


= TAX REFORM 


As for our tax situation, we have reached 
the place where we must dispense with the 
use of patent medicines in the form of rate 
reductions and isolated amendments and 


a monstrous concoction without any govern- 
ing rationale—a burdensome and ugly mass 
of unrelated accretions that have accumu- 
lated over time as an outgrowth of different 
political and emergency pressures. It can 
readily be shown to be inequitable, overly 
cumbersome, overly expensive to administer, 
and a severe deterrent to economic vitality 
and growth and development. 

Although taxation is as old as human so- 
ciety, general reliance on the income tax is 
relatively new. Certainly it is new in this 
country, We have learned much from our 
experience over the past 50 years which we 
should draw upon in developing an entirely 
new tax structure. The present tax law 
should not be considered sacrosanct simply 
because it is the prevailing law. We should 
not allow ourselves to become enslaved by a 
monstrous creature which has been fash- 
ioned by the combining of separate and dis- 
parate acts designed to deal with immediate 
needs which vary with the passage of time. 

In the final analysis, tax reform is funda- 
mentally simple if it originates from a real 
desire to deal with fiscal and economic real- 
ities and does not confuse the issue with 
political pressure. If the Government would 
proceed in such reform on the known fact 
that all taxes, however called or however col- 
lected, must be paid out of individual 
income, a new structure could readily be 
developed which would be simple, direct, 
equitable, and efficient. 

Such fundamental reform should also 
reckon with the fact that in any society 
there should be only one taxing authority. 
The situation that prevails now with local 
communities, States, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment vying with one another for the citi- 
zen's tax dollar is one of utter confusion 
and leaves the individual taxpayer a pawn 
that is pushed around rather callously by 
the separate governmental authorities, each 
passing the buck to the other. Either the 
Federal Government should raise its reve- 
nue by an assessment on the individual 
States on the basis of each State's contribu- 
tion to the national income, or it should 
become the central taxing authority and 
take care of the separate needs of the States. 
In keeping with the Federal character of our 
national governmental structure the assess- 
ment approach would be by all odds the 
better, but we seem to be drifting rather in- 
differently and dangerously toward the other. 

Certainly there would result from such a 
major overhaul a substantial amount of 
temporary disruption within the economy. 
Some businesses and business practices have 
come to be tied directly to the ramifications 
of the existing tax law. But to preserve a 
bad law to protect its economic spawn would 
be the height of irrationality. The economic 
disruption resulting from a complete tax 
overhaul would not last long, and the great 
benefits that would result to our society at 
large would be worth far more than the 
price of temporary inconvenience that would 
haye to be paid. 
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The Harris Committee Is Promoting an 
Outstanding Public Service to America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or j 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to call my colleagues’ 
attention to the investigation currently 
being conducted by a subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce into the methods and 
procedures used by the various com- 
panies of America engaged in the busi- 
ness of rating public reaction to tele- 
vision programs. 

The chairman of this subcommittee is 
the Honorable Oren Harris, of Arkansas, 
who is also chairman of the full com- 
mittee. 

It is becoming patently clear from the 
hearings being conducted by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Harris] so far 
that all is not well in the public pulse- 
reading industry of America. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Harris] and 
his subcommittee are performing one of 
the most important public services ever 
presented to the American people. This 
might sound like an exaggerated state- 
ment, but it is my firm conviction that 
this Nation has not as yet grasped the 
magnitude of the contribution Mr. 
Harris is making toward improvement 
and development of American culture._ 

I have always suspected that fine tele- 
vision productions have been knocked 
off the air because they allegedly re- 
ceived poor ratings under the present 
system of determining public reaction. 
I submit, Mr. Speaker, that if we have a 
wasteland in American radio and tele- 
vision—and I agree with the Chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion that there is a wasteland—then this 
deplorable situation has been, in my 
judgment, motivated to a great extent 
by the rating system. 

There is no question that advertisers 
must resort to some form of motivation 
research to determine how they are go- 
ing to spend their advertising dollar. My 
criticism of the rating system is not to 
be construed as an effort to do away with 
polls on public opinion. On the contrary, 
I firmly believe that motivation research 
is extremely important in a free econ- 
omy. However, I am equally convinced 
that the Harris committee will 
lead to a much more reliable method of 
determining public reaction to the 
various television presentations. It 
would be my opinion, Mr. Speaker, that 
the television industry will welcome an 
exposure of the shortcomings in the 
present system of rating their efforts. I 
am sure many television stations would 
prefer to use their own judgment in 
selecting program content but these sta- 
tión operators too often have been vic- 
tims of the rating system so blindly fol- 
lowed by advertisers. If we have had a 
wasteland in television, I am certain it 


was not the fault of the television station 
operators but of the rating system. 

I believe Congressman Harris and his 
committee deserve the highest com- 
mendation not only of Congress but also 
of the American people for this im- 
portant investigation. It is my firm be- 
lief that when this committee has con- 
cluded its work, the entire cultural level 
of America will be considerably im- 
proved. The work of this committee will 
elevate our cultural standards in tele- 
vision for many generations to come. 

Following is an article which recently 
appeared in the Wall Street Journal 
which shows the results the Harris com- 
mittee has already stimulated: 

THREE TV RATING Concerns SIGN FTC CON- 
SENT ORDER 

WASHINGTON.—The Federal Trade Com- 
mission accused three companies measuring 
television and radio audiences of misrepre- 
senting their accuracy and using techniques 
leading to bias or error. It said each had 
agreed not to engage in such practices. 

The Commission sald A. OC. Nielsen Co., 
Chicago; C-E-I-R, Inc., Washington, D.C. 
and Pulsa, New York, had agreed on the con- 
sent orders with FTC attorneys, 

“The agreements are for settlement pur- 
poses only and do not constitute admissions 
by the respondents that they have violated 
the law,” the Commission said. 

Each company was charged with claiming 
its rating were accurate and achieved by 
techniques barring error, when, actually, the 
FTC charged, such ratings are estimates. 

Among other things, the Commission said, 
Nielsen and OC-E-I-R failed to announce the 
number or percentage is an audience sam- 
pling that refuses or is unwilling to cooper- 
ate. Nielsen and C-E-I-R also use informa- 
tion from diaries, kept by listeners, the FTC 
said, some of which contain hearsay reports. 

Nielsen, the commission contended, bases 
the total audience for a station partly on 
measurement and partly on a projection cal- 
culated from obsolete ballot surveys. 

Among other alleged shortcomings, Pulse 
was said to use reports containing the gen- 
eral preference of a person interviewed, not 
what he heard or saw. 


Father Matthew Martin Admonishes Irish- 
Americans Who Have Been Accepted in 
America To Be Tolerant of Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans and Other Minority 
Groups Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Father 
Matthew Martin, director of students 
at Holy Cross Seminary in Dunkirk, 
N.Y., admonished Americans of Irish 
descent to reflect on their own heritage 
and fight for acceptance in the United 
States, and to be tolerant today of other 
minority groups such as the Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans, I join in these senti- 
ments of this priest. 

Father Martin was speaking to the 
Hampden County membership of the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians during their 
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annual St. Patrick’s banquet in Spring- 
field, Mass., Sunday night, March 10. 
I include the newspaper account of Fa- 
ther Martin's address, taken from the 
Springfield Union of March 11, in the 
Appendix, as follows: 

County HIBERNIANS Urcen To HELP FIGHT 

INTOLERANCE 

All Irish eyes were smiling Sunday night 
as some 500 persons gathered in the Shera- 
ton-Kimball Hotel for the 13th annual St. 
Patrick’s banquet of the Hampden County 
members of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, 

HELP OTHERS ACHIEVE 

Principal speaker was Rev. Matthew Mar- 
tin, a native of Westfield and pres- 
ently director of students at Holy Cross Sem- 
inary, Dunkirk, N.Y., who exhorted the 
audience to “look back on your heritage and 
help others to achieve theirs.” 

Father Martin outlined the fight of the 
Irish emigrants to achieve acceptance in 
this country since the end of the last cen- 
tury. He noted that a similar battle is be- 
ing fought now by other minority groups 
such as the Negroes and Puerto Ricans, 

He reported that some descendants of the 
early Irish, Germans, Italians and Jews 
today “reserve the same intolerance for the 
Negro and Puerto Rican that was showered 
on their forefathers. Christ died on a cross 
to save all men. Now the cross has become 
a fiery symbol of bigotry.” 

“I appeal, to Christian parents,” he said. 
“Do not pass prejudice on to the children. 
Do not rear them on slogans. Do not intro- 
duce them to poisonous name calling. 
Leave them in their innocence where they 
accept a friend regardless of color or 
nationality.” 

MARK OF PRIDE 

“In my mind we do not have to go to 
other cities for a fine example of tolerance 
the scholarship fund for Negroes set up here 
in Springfield has always been a mark of 
pride with me,” Father Martin continued. 

“I would like to see Springfield become a 
center for the study of tolerance. I would 
like to see the Ancient Order of Hibernians 
offer its corporate membership here to 
insure success,” he added. 

Other guests included: Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
James J. FitzGibbon of Holyoke, who repre- 
sented Bishop Christopher J, Weldon; Mayor 
Charles V, Ryan, Jr.; Rev. Owen McGrath 
of the Columban fathers; and State and 
county Ancient Order of Hibernians officials. 

Toastmaster was Attorney Leonard Gib- 
bons of Holyoke, Joseph A, McDonald, ac- 
companied by Miss Ruth Wright, presented 
a musical program. Miss Denise Leary gave 
recitations. Mrs. Bernard N. Gilchriest and 
Mrs. James P. Leary were cochalrmen. 


Address by Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March, 14, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp the text of an excellent address 
by Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy 
to the Civil Rights Committee of the 
New York City Central Labor Council, 
AFL-CIO. 


1963 


The address, which was delivered on 
March 9, follows: 

ADDRESS By ATroRNEry GENERAL Rosert F. 
KENNEDY TO THE Civ. RIGHTS COMMITTEE, 
New York Crry CENTRAL Lasor COUNCIL, 
AFL-CIO, Marcy 9, 1963 
I suppose it is inevitable that most of us 

are nearsighted about national problems. 
We are able to focus on them only as they 
apply close to home and we find it difficult 
to see how they affect people in other fields 
and other States. One of the curious things 
I have found since becoming Attorney Gen- 
eral, however, is that when it comes to civil 
rights, we very quickly become farsighted, 
We are quite ready to point accusing fingers 
at the South and are easily outraged by a 
Little Rock, by the beating of freedom riders, 
or by a Meredith case. Yet we respond to 
discrimination right around us with blank 
and uncomprehending stares. The attitude 
is “the other fellow is wrong” and the more 
wrong he is, the more that automatically 
puts us on the side of the angels. 

There is no question that segregation in 
the South is socially, politically, and morally 
wrong. But there is deep-seated segregation 
in the North, also, and it is just as wrong. 
Racial discrimination is a national, not a 
regional problem, and it cannot be solved 
simply by individual instances of Federal 
action on behalf of freedom riders or a 
single college student. The solution re- 
quires the hearts, the voices, the minds, and 
the muscle of individuals and organizations 
all over the country, public and private. 
The President said last week, in his civil 
rights message: 

“The cruel disease of discrimination knows 
no sectional or State boundaries. The con- 
tinuing attack on this problem must be 
equally broad.” 

I am particularly pleased to be with you 
here today because labor, and especially 
groups like yours, historically have been 
committed to social justice and social action. 
For years, unions have been in the forefront 
of efforts toward equal opportunity for all 
workers and all citizens. 

Last year, Mr, Van Arsdale’s local 3 pro- 
vided an example of such leadership by in- 
cluding 200 Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
among its 1,000 new apprentices. The New 
York Council of Painters also has opened its 
apprenticeship program to Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans. 

In the past few months, 122 international 
unions, representing more than 10 million 
workers have joined with the President's 
Committee on Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity and pledged themselyes to union pro- 
grams for fair practices. The dual seniority 
Problem is the subject of wide and serious 
attention by labor. Segregated locals are 
fast disappearing. Indeed, probably at no 
time in the long history of the American 
labor movement haye so many union leaders 
given such deep and effective attention to 
the problem of providing equal opportunity 
for all, regardiess of race. 

DISCRIMINATION IN LABOR MOVEMENT 


Yet we would be dishonest with ourselves 
if we did not admit that some discrimi- 
nation continues to exist within the labor 
movement—and by no means only in the 
South. I am thinking, for example, of a 
Particularly ironic situation that exists right 
now in Washington. Howard University, a 
distinguished Negro institution, is building 
anew gymnasium. At least four of the build- 
ing trades locals involved, however, have no 
Negroes working on the project. For that 
matter, these locals have only a handful 
of Negro members or apprentices. 

The fundamental responsibility for solv- 
ing problems like this is that of labor itself. 
Your group and others like it do a great 
deal to help. The Government also has a 
responsibility in this field: the work of the 
Vice President and the Equal Employment 
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Committee is well known to you and the 
President has directed me to seek legal tech- 
niques, rules, and procedures to deal with 
such discrimination. 

But there is a more fundamental respon- 
sibility for both you in the labor movement 
and for us in Government. We are as 
firmly opposed to discrimination in voting, 
education and other fields as we are to dis- 
crimination in unions. It is in order to 
help the Nation act more effectively against 
discrimination that the President last week 
sent Congress a special message on civil 
rights. The administration's program in- 
cludes three legislative proposals, concern- 
ing voting, education, and assistance to areas 
and organizations undertaking desegregation. 

The first and most important bill deals 
with voting. The people's vote is the peo- 
ple’s voice and when some people cannot 
vote they cannot effectively speak against in- 
justice and deprivation of other rights. 

It’s like the story told at the time the 


19th amendment was being voted on by the 


States. A decided antifeminist complained 
to his Congressman: “Can’t you do some- 
thing to stop them scarecrow suffragettes 
from voting?” The Congressman replied, 
“You mean my charming constituents of 
the fairer sex?” 

THE RIGHT TO VOTE 

We have worked very hard under existing 
law seeking to guarantee the right to vote 
to all citizens. The ent of Justice 
has filed 35 voting suits, 25 of them in this 
administration, challenging discrimination 
or threats in southern counties against 
Negro registration applicants. But this is 
a painfully slow way of providing what is, 
after all, the fundamental right of citizen- 
ship. ‘There remain more than 20 counties 
in the South where less than 15 percent of 
the eligible Negroes are registered. 

Even where we have brought suit, the 
cases require extremely detailed preparation. 
In our suit in Montgomery County, Ala., for 
example, it was necessary to analyze 36,000 
pages of voter applications and to subpena 
185 witnesses for the trial. Such suits each 
require the total attention of 4 to 6 of 
the 40 lawyers in our Civil Rights Division 
for several months. 

It often takes many more months before 
Negroes finally can register and vote. In 
Ouachita Parish, La., for example, the De- 
partment filed suit in July 1961. Although 
24,000 out of the 40,000 eligible whites were 
registered to vote, only 725 of the 16,000 
eligible Negroes were registered. Another 
5,000 Negroes had, in fact, been purged from 
the voting rolls. 

In the 33 months since we brought the 
suit, a special election for Congress has 
passed. A general election has passed. And 
still not even the date for trial has been set. 
It may well be 1964 before we finally secure a 
decision and Negroes can register and vote 
freely. 

This is neither an extreme nor an Isolated 
case, There is a real and immediate need 
for speeding up the process. 

PREFERENCE TO VOTING SUITS 


We are asking Congress, therefore, to au- 
thorize that voting suits be given preference 
on court dockets and tried in an expedited 
manner. This els the laws of many 
States which give priority to election suits 
in an effort to resolve them before the elec- 
tion is over and the chance to vote wiped 
out. 

Even if cases can be expedited, there still 
will be a timelag between the filing of a 
suit and the issuance of orders against fur- 
ther discrimination. Therefore, we have 
asked Congress to provide for the appoint- 
ment of temporary Federal seferees to de- 
termine the qualifications of registration 
applicants during the time voting suits are 
pending in court. s 

In addition to the need for speed in 
guaranteeing the right to vote, there also is 
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a great need for insuring fairness in deter- 
mining who is qualified to vote. 

Some Southern States use the literacy test 
to make this determination. As a result, 
barely literate whites, coached by the 
registrar, often are registered. Meanwhile, 
Negroes—like a National Science Founda- 
tion graduate student from Cornell, or 
teachers with advanced degrees—arbitrarily 
are declared illiterate and thus ineligible to 
vote. 

Other States have used the constitutional 
interpretation test. Applicants must copy 
and explain sections of the Federal or State 
constitutions. Negroes often are required to 
copy and interpret long, archaic sections of 
a State constitution, or are required to ex- 
plain what “due process" means, to a regis- 
trar who knows no law, 

Whites, meanwhile, copy such provisions 
as, “There shall be no imprisonment for 
debt.” One white gentleman, who was 
registered, interpreted that section in these 
words: 

“I think that a Neogroe Should Have 8 
years in college Be for voting Be couse He 
dont under Stand.” 


DOUBLE BURDEN OF INJUSTICE 


We should refiect on such examples more 
in sadness than in irony, because they dem- 
onstrate the double burden of injustice in- 
flicted on the Negro. Not only is he pre- 
vented from registering and voting, but the 
method of doing so is a grotesquely unfair 
test. 

There's an acid joke about the Negro who 
attempted to register in a southern county. 
The registrar asked him to copy and interpret 
the 14th amendment. He did so, brilliantly. 
“All right, if you're so smart,” the registrar 
said, “recite the Gettysburg Address from 
memory.” The Negro did. “OK, give us 
the second inaugural speech.” Again the 
Negro came through beautifully. Finally, 
the registrar pulled a Chinese newspaper out 
of his desk and asked, “Can you read this?" 

“That's easy.“ said the Negro. “It says, 
‘No Negroes are going to vote in this State 
this year’.” 

We are asking Congress in. our proposed 
voting measure to prohibit specifically the 
use of different tests or standards for differ- 
ent registration applicants. And we have 
asked that completion of the sixth grade 
should be regarded as evidence that an appli- 
cant is literate. 

We also are asking Congress for two other 
pieces of legislation, both stemming from a 
need for assistance as well as enforcement. 
Our experience has demonstrated that peo- 
ple want to obey the law. In the feld of 
education, for example, the violence last fall 
at the University of Mississippi should not 
overshadow the fact that 60 southern school 
districts were ted last year—peace- 
fully and without fanfare. In many cases 
the Department of Justice assisted through 
informal consultations. 


ASSISTANCE IN SCHOOL INTEGRATION 


Communities in the South not only want 
to obey the law, but they want and need 
assistance in doing so. One of the laws we 
seek would establish In the Office of Educa- 
tion a program of technical and financial as- 
sistance to communities in the process of in- 
tegrating their schools. 

Such a program would help such school 
districts profit from the lessons of others— 
such as Atlanta, where public and private 
bodies combined with great success in 1961 
to desegregate schools without incident. 
Many communities lack the background and 
resources required to minimize tensions both 
outside and inside the schools and to assure 
the maintenance and improvement of educa- 
tional standards. 

We have applied the same principle of pro- 
viding information in our third legislative 
proposal, for the extension and expansion 
of the Commission on Civil Rights. Not only 
community governments, but many organi- 
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zations, both public and private, both in the 
North and the South, can benefit substan- 
tially from expert guidance and information 
about how others haye handled integration 
problems. 

CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION 


The Civil Rights Commission has the back- 
ground and ability to satisfy this need and 
the President consequently has recommended 
that it be authorized to serve as a national 
civil rights clearinghouse—providing infor- 
mation, and technical guidance to any re- 
questing agency. 

Sombined with continued effort under 
existing laws and policies, this, then is the 
administration's civil rights program. There 

‘are those who say this program does not go 
far enough. It is true that there is other 
civil rights legislation which might be in- 
troduced, such as a bill seeking authority for 
the Government to initiate school desegre- 
gation suits, But I would say to these critics 
that it is perfectly simple to introduce and 
support bills that have no chance of passage. 
But to do so would endanger measures that 
do have a chance. These critics have no re- 
sponsibility for action. It is the aim of this 
administration to seek action and progress, 
not merely talk and headlines. 

Purther, let it be clear that this civil rights 
program is only that—a program. To sit 
back and wait for progress to come just be- 
cause somebody in Washington has asked for 
new laws is as starry-eyed as waiting for the 
day labor minstrels once described when “the 
mills are made of marble and the machines 
are made of gold.” 

It took courage and effort for the labor 
movement to achieve the economic standards 
it enjoys today. It will take the same kind 
of effort to achieve the social ideals we pro- 
fess in the field of civil rights. 

We stand not only for labor or the Negro 
or minority groups, but for the ideal of free- 
dom and dignity which underlies our society. 

I come here today to call on you for your 
efforts on behalf of the administration’s pro- 
gram. I come to ask you to speak out and 
act as a body. I ask you to go back to your 
internationals, your locals, and your com- 
munities to seek their support, both for this 
program and for its aim. 

Race discrimination,” the President said 
in his civil rights message, “hampers our eco- 
nomic growth by preventing the maximum 
development and utilization of our man- 
power. It hampers our world leadership by 
contradicting at home the message we preach 
abroad. It mars the atmosphere of a united 
and classless society in which this Nation 
rose to greatness. It increases the costs of 
public welfare, crime, delinquency, and dis- 
order. Above all, it is wrong.” 


He Followed a Dream 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, this 
week the raging waters of the Guyan- 
dotte River and other West Virginia 
streams devastated wide areas of south- 
western West Virginia. The mud and 
oe left behind defy human descrip- 

on. 

At the height of the crisis, a cool and 
determined legislator made a firm deci- 
sion. U.S. Senator Rospert C. BYRD, after 
taking all necessary steps to mobilize 


public and private efforts to combat the 
emergency, on March 13 flew by plane 
and helicopter to the fiood-stricken areas 
of Logan, Williamson and other spots 
where the disaster had engulfed the 
people. 

This was no mere grandstand gesture. 
Senator Byrp quickly rounded up high 
officials in the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning, the Public Health Service, the Area 
Redevelopment Administration, the 
Community Facilities Administration, 
the Small Business Administration, and 
key congressional officials—men who 
could inspect, report and help make de- 
cisions on the spot—and sped with them 
to the points where help was most 
needed. 

The lights burned late in room 342 


of the Old Senate Office Building as 


Senator Brrp made careful preparations 
for the important trip. That night, far 
into the night, he made more than 20 
telephone calls to key West Virginians in 
the hard-hit and seriously flooding 
areas. Long after midnight he went to 
bed, but when I saw him at 6:30 a.m. 
Wednesday he was refreshed, clear eyed 
and determined as we set out for An- 
drews Air Force Base in the early morn- 
ing fog. 

Lesser men would have taken one look 
at the pea-soup fog and turned back. 
Senator Byrp insisted, like Columbus, 
that the only course was to “Sail on.” 
For several hours he waited, with the 
large group of Federal officials at the air- 
port, waiting for the fog to lift, while he 
put in countless calls to the areas of 
trouble in West Virginia. The weather 
was almost impossible, but Senator BYRD 
knew from the information he was re- 
ceiving that the plight of the people 
was deperate, and he knew it was his 
duty to press on to make the flight. 

Finally, at 10 a.m., the big plane lum- 
bered down the runway and headed east 
for Charleston, W. Va., and Huntington, 
W. Va. Three helicopters picked up the 
group and set them down in Logan on 
the muddy Logan High School field. All 
afternoon and into the dusk and early 
evening, Senator Byrd and his group 
worked steadily, interviewing local offi- 
clals, mobilizing rescue efforts, coordi- 
nating State, local, and Federal agen- 
cies, checking on fresh water supply, 
inspecting health hazards, encouraging 
local relief workers, calling an additional 
assistance where needed. 

While Senator ByrD’s party were air- 
borne, President Kennedy declared these 
critical areas disaster areas, making 
them eligible for Federal assistance to 
restore and repair public facilities. The 
sun came out. The temperature rose to 
the sixties. The flood waters started to 
recede, but millions of dollars of damage 
had been done and the long process of 
scraping the mud away had only begun. 
Stores and markets had their stocks 
destroyed. Thousands of people lost all 
of their personal possessions. 

But when Senator Byrp and his dog- 
tired group returned to Washington 
Wednesday night they had accomplished 
their objective of bringing the maximum 
amount of help to people in dire distress. 

In a sense, Wednesday’s trip is the 
story of Senator Brnp's life—the story 
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of a long and determined fight against 
seemingly insuperable obstacles, the 
story of a man who will follow a dream, 
the story of a man who has known and 
experienced human misery and therefore 
works to the limits of his endurance to 
ease human misery. 

West Virginia is proud of U.S. Senator 
ROBERT C, BYRD, 

As a further illustration of why West 
Virginia is proud of Senator Byrp, I in- 
clude the following article which ap- 
peared in the Raleigh Register of Beck- 
ley, W. Va., March 7, 1963: 


Bos Byrd Hap A Dream AND Mave It Come 
TRUE 
(By Roy Lee Harmon) 

It was no doubt a cocky individual who 
said: 

“The difficult things we do right away, 
the impossible take a little time.” 

But experience has taught me that a man 
who will follow a dream through hell and 
high water and considerable underbrush and 
also work hard can do most anything he 
wants to do. 

U.S. Senator RosERT C. Brno is a prime 
example of this logic. 

Back in 1946 Bos Brun was a butcher boy 
in a grocery store in this area. Among his 
“assets” was the ability to play the fiddle 
for 10 or 15 minutes, He doted on “Old Joe 
Clark"—and I heard him play it so often 
during his first political campaign in 1946 
that I felt I knew old Joe personally, 

Bos and I were both political beginners 
that year—and both candidates for the 
House of Delegates. ` 

Bos outran me in both the primary and 
general election. That fiddle, I am sure, gave 
him an advantage, maybe an unfair advan- 
tage. You see, I play the piano—but I 
couldn't put the darn thing under my chin 
or carry it around from one rally to another. 
So I had to just be there on display at the 
rallies and perhaps mutter a few sentences. 
But we were both elected—even if Bos and 
his fiddle did almost do me in. Bill File 
was the other member of the Raleigh dele- 
gation. (We had three from Raleigh County 
then.) 

When we got to Charleston, Bos rented a 
small room on the corner of Duffy and Wash- 
ington Streets where, during the session, he 
stayed up most of the night reading the bills, 
numbering them and marking down his 
“yes” or no“ decisions in a composition 
book. : 


I roomed a block away, occupying the 
“parlor” in the home of a woman who turned 
out to be secretary or something of the dry 
forces in the State and who lobbied me on 
the evils of strong drink every time I came 
in the house. For this I paid $10 a week 
out of a meager salary of $500 a year—and 
I didn’t eat too well during the 60-day ses- 
sion either. 

But this is about Bon Brrp, his ambition 
and how he attained a mighty goal after 
pursuing a dream over hill and dale and 
playing “Old Joe Clark” countless times, 

Just before or during the first days of the 
1947 session Bos stood on the street corner 
opposite the house where he roomed, and 
looked up at the capitol dome. It was after 
dark and the dome was flooded with electric 
light. 

After a little meditation Brrp told a friend 
of mine: 

“Right over there is where my political 
destiny will be determined in the next 60 
days.” 

Since I wasn't politically ambitious and 
Was more concerned with learning my way 
around in the House and voting sensibly, I 
marvelled at Bons dream. Even then he 
was looking to greener pastures, to higher 
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places in government. To me it seemed a 
little fantastic. But now I know it wasn’t. 

Bos Brun realized he had an education 
handicap. This is not to say he wasn't a 
smart boy—because he was. But this coal 
miner's son wanted a college degree. He was 
already married and had afamily. But soon 
after the session ended he set about getting 
more education. In due course I believe he 
attended Morris Harvey, Marshall and Con- 
cord colleges, He was getting ready to make 
his big dream come true. 

After another term in the house he went 
to the State senate. 

From there he went to Congress—and from 
Congress he went to the U.S. Senate. Al- 
ways he combined his political climb with 
more and more education. In Washington 
he attended law school and I understand he 
is now a full fledged lawyer. 

And the moral of this little story, if any, 
is: never underrate a dream. 


Industrial Medicare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
closing days of the last Congress, a pro- 
posal which I had offered to facilitate 
the provision of health care benefits to 
Tetirees under qualified corporate pen- 
sions plans was enacted as part of the 
bill which finally became Public Law 87 
863. Although it was not designed to 
act as a final solution of the problem of 
financing retirement health care for all 
of our citizens, it was another step for- 
ward in the excellent progress which we 
have been making—and continue to 
make—in this field. 

The operations and potential of these 
programs was mentioned by Mr. John 
T. Connor, president of Merck & Co., 
in a speech before the American Hospi- 
tal Association convention last fall. Mr. 
Connor’s speech was reported in the 
February 1963 issue of Massachusetts 
Physician under the heading “Industrial 
Medicare.” I am placing this report of 
Mr. Connor’s speech in the CONGRES- 
Sromal. Recorp as an indication of where 
this new law can be of help to our 
elderly in meeting their medical ex- 
Penses: 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICARE 


A different solution has been suggested by 
John T. Connor, president of Merck & Co., 
speaking before the American Hospital As- 
Sociation convention in Chicago, September 
18, 1962. Mr. Connor called upon all major 
U.S. companies to provide industrial medi- 
Care programs for retired employees. Citing 
the example of his own company, he said 
Merck has provided retired employees and 
their dependents with a hospital and surgi- 
Cal insurance program for the past 4 
Years. The cost is borne entirely by the 
Company, which is now giving thought to 
broadening the program to make available to 
all retired employees a major medical in- 
surance program comparable in scope to that 
available to all active employees on a volun- 
tary, contributory basis, at a reasonable cost. 

Such programs, declared Mr. Connor, offer 
_ exciting possibilities of solution of the over- 
all problem of helping elderly persons meet 
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medical costs, even though they are not s 
complete solution to the question. er, 
if they were adopted by all major corpora- 
tions and businesses across the country, 
“the nature of the national problem which 
we face together might be totally changed.” 

Equally important, every unit of govern- 
ment which does not now provide them 
should also “devise adequate plans for taking 
care of the health needs of its own retired 
employees,” Mr. Connor proposed, “It is a 
national scandal that those most in need of 
financial help during sickness in their de- 
clining years are often women and men who 
have served faithfully and well for many 
years on inadequate salaries as teachers, 
policemen, firemen, and civil servants of all 
kinds.” 

Mr. Connor noted that many Members of 
Congress would like to encourage industry to 
do more to meet the medical care needs of 
retired employees. He reminded his audi- 
ence that the House of Representatives re- 
cently passed a bill to give business a major 
incentive to add medical insurance to pen- 
sion plans. The proposed legislation would 
change the present law to allow current tax 
deductions for funds paid into qualified pen- 
sion plans to provide postretirement medical 
benefits for present employess._ 

BURDEN DIMINISHED 

“Voluntary and contributory health insur- 
ance for retired employees of most corpora- 
tions and most local, State and Federal em- 
ployees would not be a complete answer to 
the overall problem of meeting the medical 
costs of the elderly, but it certainly would 
represent such an appreciable improvement 
that the remainder of the problem would be 
more manageable,” concluded Mr. Connor. 


Investigative Arrests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the text of a letter which I have today 
sent off to Commissioner Walter N. Tor- 
briner, president of the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNTTED STATES, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C., March 14, 1963. 
Hon, WALTER N. TOBRINER, 
President, Board of Commissioners, 
District of Columbia, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ma. PRESIDENT: Please accept, for 
yourself and your fellow commissioners, my 
very sincere appreciation for the courage 
and tact with which you handled a very 
delicate situation in connection with stand- 
ing firmly behind your order that investiga- 
tive arrests in the District of Columbia must 
cease. 

You and your fellow Commissioners have 
taken the same oath as Members of the Con- 
gress to uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States. This you are doing in 
accordance with the dictates of your con- 
science based on the legal advice upon which 
you are entitled to rely. : 

You have acted in the best traditions of 
our country. Our Constitution very prop- 
erly requires that the executive, judicial, and 
legislative branches of our Government be 
independent of each other. That means 
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that no group of Congressmen, whether act- 
ing as a committee or part of a committee, 
have any right to direct the members of the 
executive department of Government in the 
fulfillment of their duties. The constitu- 
tional process provides for such directives 
only by act of Congress, which means the 
due and proper enactment of a law. The 
fact that the Congress has been too slow in 
correcting defects in the criminal law as it 
applies in the District of Columbia is 
neither reason nor excuse for countenancing 
further violation of the constitutional 
rights of American citizens. 

This is not a shedding of tears for crim- 
inals. This is insisting on protection of the 
rights of the innocent. 

It is indeed strange that in enforcing the 
Federal criminal law outside of the District 
of Columbia and in enforcing the criminal 
law in each of the 50 States, the enforcement 
and prosecuting authorities are not ham- 
pered because they are prohibited from mak- 
ing so-called investigative arrests in the 
manner and to the extent that has hereto- 
fore prevailed in the District of Columbia. 

Once again, my hearty congratulations go 
forward to you. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
Member of Congress. 


Runaway Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege today to call the attention of 
my colleagues. to an excellent article 
which appeared in the March edition of 
Cosmopolitan magazine entitled Run- 
away Americans.” 

The material for this article has been 
supplied by the first lady of the Ameri- 
can screen, Miss Joan Crawford. Miss 
Crawford has performed a great public 
service to thousands upon thousands of 
American workers who have relied on 
the American movie industry for their 
livelihood and who today are being 
denied this opportunity because of the 
flight of American movie producers to 
other parts of the world. 

It is my sincere hope that this article 
by Miss Crawford will stimulate some 
meaningful action to restore the United 
States to its position as movie capital 
of the world. 

I should like to suggest, as a begin- 
ning, that American movie producers be 
permitted to apply the 7 percent tax 
credit investment incentive plan on each 
new movie or television production and 
filmed television production which they 
produce within the continental limits of 
the United States. 

Congress approved this 7 percent tax 
credit investment incentive plan on cor- 
porate earnings last year to stimulate 
plant expansion and investment in 
American industry. 

Because of the peculiar nature of the 
film producing industry, it would appear 
to me that the film producers should be 
permitted to treat each motion picture 
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as a new and separate enterprise sub- 
ject to the full benefit of the 7 percent 
tax credit. 

In Wi n this week is a special 
delegation of labor and management 
representatives from Hollywood, New 
York and Chicago, which collectively is 
trying to find some way to reverse the 
tragic flight of American movie pro- 
ducers to Europe and the Far East. 

It would be my hope that as a result 
of this fine article by Miss Joan Craw- 
ford, this delegation would be able to 
return to Hollywood, New York and Chi- 
cago and advise their respective col- 
leagues that the Federal Government is 
aware of the severity of this problem 
and is indeed moving with some assist- 
ance. 

Mr. Speaker, Miss Crawford’s excel- 
lent article follows: 

RUNAWAY AMERICANS 
(By Joan Crawford) N 

The French have the word for it, one of 
the most terrible words in any language— 
déraciné. It means, in effect, uprooted, lost 
inside an alien atmosphere, caught in a 
lotus land of deceptive ease which withers 
initiative, ambition, and native pride. 

Iam thinking specifically of American run- 
aways, particularly American movie produc- 
ers who have found it cheaper to make films 
abroad, and actors who have sought an an- 
swer to taxation by moving to Switzerland. 

That they have harmed themselves can be 
seen by the mediocrity of so many of the 
films they have made and the box office pop- 
ularity listings. That is their own business. 
But they have also hurt Hollywood and that 
is my business. They have hurt the United 
States financially, and that is the business of 
all of us. The millions of taxable dollars 
that disappeared into Switzerland before the 
U.S. Treasury stopped the drain last year 
were not written off with a shrug by our tax 
people. The debt was spread around among 
those of us who remained here. 

As an actress I am naturally most inter- 
ested in what has happened to the careers of 
the runaway actors. I was looking recently 
at the list of the top 10 moneymaking stars 
in the United States and Canada. They are, 
in order: 

Doris Day, Rock Hudson, Cary Grant, John 
Wayne, Elvis Presley, Elizabeth Taylor, Jerry 
Lewis, Frank Sinatra, Sandra Dee, and Burt 
Lancaster. 

This is enormously revealing. Of all Hol- 
lywood's top 10 stars who have settled in 
Europe, only one, Elizabeth Taylor, has re- 
tained her moneymaking value, and Liz is so 
unique both as a star and as a phenomenon, 
that I doubt whether she can be ca 
in any list at all. The other nine actors 
whom Americans like best are people whose 
ropts are firmly here in the United States. 

The most significant omission is William 
Holden. Bill, one of my favorite actors and 
favorite people, was the pacesetter of. the 
runaways, and benefited most from the loop- 
hole in the tax laws. He led the box office 
list for years. Last year he was number 
eight. This year he is not in it at all. 

WHY ARE THEY BORED? 


Now movie fans are not sociologists. They 
will not stop liking their favorite star just 
because he has moved from Beyerly Hills to 
Lausanne, Clearly it is not the fan but the 
star who changes. The actor loses some- 
thing of himself when he moves abroad. He 
no longer makes the same contact with his 
public. The record proves it. 

So does one’s subjective experience. I 
travel constantly, both for Pepsi-Cola and 
for my own pleasure, and one thing I have 
noticed about actors and producers who live 
in Europe, and especially Switzerland, is that 
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they are bored. Bored to distraction. This 
is not the fault of Switzerland—a most en- 
chanting country. They are bored because 
there is no real reason why they should be 
there. 

Van Johnson summed it up to a friend of 
mine not long ago. He lived for a time in 
a beautiful chalet in Switzerland. “From my 
window I looked onto the most gorgeous 
snowcapped mountain, After I had been 
living there a while, I noticed a strange thing. 
The mountain was getting closer. I looked 
each morning, and each morning I noticed 
that it was closing in on me. One morning 
I woke to find it in my garden. I screamed 
‘Aaaaargh’ and fied the country.“ 

Van's fantasy is not so farfetched as it 
sounds. One of the great rewards of an 
artist's existence is to talk to others who 
share his interests. But films are not made in 
Switzerland. Story conferences are not held 
in Switzerland. Most of the runaways’ 
friends are in Hollywood or New York. Even 
their tallors seem to be in London or Rome. 
I suppose they can invite their bankers to 
dinner once in a while and discuss the state 
of the Geneva Bourse. Occasionally their 
local doctors. Their mayors. And then 
what? 

A friend of mine stayed with Jack Palance 
in his Swiss home some time ago, and wrote, 
“Jack moons around the place and doesn't 
know what to do with himself. He is always 
writing stories that never get finished, or 
poetry, the last line of which never seems 
to scan.” = 

The paradoxical result is that they are al- 
most never there. They are in London, Paris, 
Rome, on the Riviera or at Torremolinos. 
The runaways are also runaways from their 
own Swiss responsibilities. 

And they never seem to learn the language. 
“We are not expatriates,” they insist. “So 
why should we learn the language? We are 
here for business reasons.” They pine for 
contact with home. I was amused to notice 
how many runaways cultivate their own corn 
patches to satisfy a recurring native hunger 
for corn on the cob. In Europe such corn as 
is grown is inferior and is fed to pigs. The 
Americans import their corn seeds from the 
United States, but the frustrating thing is it 
never seems to thrive. 

In Lausanne I sat in on a most morose 
conversation which went on for an hour, and 
can be summarized as follows: 

“I planted Country Gentleman seed. What 
did you plant?” 

“Golden Bantam. Five hundred square 
meters of it.“ 

“How much did you get?” 

“Three ears. Three lousy ears.” 

“How were they?” 

“Inedible.” 

One of my favorite quotations is from 
Goethe. “A career must develop in public, 
one’s talent in solitude.” Switzerland is a 
wonderful place to develop the latter, but it 
works both ways. 

The comparison between the progress of 
Hollywood stars and the stagnation of run- 
away stars is too profound to be dismissed as 
coincidence, Take the magnificent careers of 
Tony Curtis and Burt Lancaster, two actors 
who have realized from the start that Holly- 
wood was not only their home but the main- 
spring of their inspiration, in godd times and 
bad. Neither started out with any kind of 
reputation as an actor. Today they are con- 
sidered two of the best in the world; they 
are getting better, and are striving to be bet- 
ter still. It is Hollywood that provided the 
challenge, that gave them momentum and 
ambition. Hollywood alone provided a yard- 
stick of measurement, It is impressive to 
observe Curtis and Lancaster at work. They 
give not a damn about salaries or taxes. All 
they are concerned about is their own pro- 
fessional and artistic fulfillment, 

It is inconceivable that either Tony Curtis 
or Burt Lancaster would have come so far 
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if they had run away to Switzerland or 
Rome. Today they would be brooding in 
an Alpine chalet, or sipping aperitivi in a 
sidewalk cafe on the Via Veneto, and instead 
of thinking career, career, career, they would 
be thinking taxes, taxes, taxes. 

Let me say at once I do not blame Bill 
Holden for providing maximum security for 
his family. Film business is precarious even 
for stars, as I know to my cost. I once spent 
3 years doing no work at all when I was 
labeled “box office poison” by Variety, after 
which I made three hits in a row, Including 
“Mildred Pierce” which won me the Academy 
Award. I grossed more than half a million 
dollars in 1 year, and taxes plus expenses 
left me with just over 4 percent of it. 

So much for the stars. It is not the stars, 
however, who are hit by the runaway pro- 
ductions, but the people who make the pic- 
tures, the electricians, sound men, cutters, 
head gaffers, number one boys and number 
two boys, grips who push the camera, dolly 
workers, best boys (top property men) and 
boom men. Hollywood has had 40 years to 
acquire a huge pool of technical talent. 
Many of them make $30,000 in a good year, 
but the apparent decline of Hollywood has 
put them in a desperate position. 


MANY HITS, MORE HORRORS 


This is not to suggest that all American 
pictures should be made in Hollywood. I 
think it is important and educational for 
producers to work abroad when the subject 
demands authentic settings, and an actor 
has to go where work is. 

Van Heflin summarized the actor's posi- 
tion when he returned from Europe recently 
and wrote, “It is pure happenstance that 
the films I have starred in during the past 
few years have all been on foreign soil. I 
wasn't particularly anxious to leave my home 
near Hollywood, and in making films abroad 
I sought no tax advantage. Now I'm back 
in Hollywood and I'm hopeful there will be 
more suitable scripts to keep me here.” 

I talked to Hugh O'Brian when he re- 
turned home from Vienna, Paris, and Lon- 
don after making “Come Fly With Me.” The 
story is about stewards and stewardesses 
on international commercial airlines, and, 
as Hugh says, the wide screen demands 
visual authenticity. “Three Coins in the 
Fountain” could not have been made else- 
where than in Rome,” he said, “and ‘Hawall’ 
could hardly be made in Catalina.” This is 
true, and I agree that such films as “Ben- 
Hur,” “El Cid,” and The Longest Day“ could 
only have been made in Europe. 

This ts not my point. The sincere pro- 
ducer who seeks to make a picture in the 
authentic locale with authentic back- 
grounds is not a runaway. The runaway is 
the man who says not “Where can I make 
this best?" but “Where can I make it cheap- 
est, and how, in doing so, can I arrange my 
affairs so that I don't have to pay taxes to 
Uncle Sam?” He abandons Hollywood with 
its expertise, its professional movie popula- 
tion who depend on him for works, its unique 
place in American life, and elects to adopt 
the inferior, the shoddy, the gimcrack. 

Dozens of American producers and direc- 
tors and scores of American actors are work- 
ing in Rome today. What has been their 
contribution to the industry? For every El 
Cid" there are a dozen so-called “spectacu- 
lars,” made by runaway producers and run- 
away stars, with papier-mache sets, Techni- 
color as raw as a bloodshot eye, dubbing 
that doesn't synchronize, 50 horses photo- 
graphed to look like 6,000. I ask m id 
would it not have been better to stay home? 
Did Jack Palance really run away to Rome 
just to make “The Mongols?” Stewart 
Granger to make “Swordsman of Siend?” 

Goffredo Lombardo, head of the giant Ti- 
tanus Film Co,, of Rome, has some 
things to say about the condition of the 
Itallan movie industry today. What he says, 
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in summary, is that the honeymoon for 
American runaways in Rome is over. It is 
no longer cheap to make films In Italy, and 
the supreme irony is that the costs have 
been driven up not by any reasons of qual- 
ity, but by the very shoddiness of organiza- 
tion that our runaways went to Rome to 
exploit. 

Let me explain. It is a habit in Rome for 
a speculative producer to approach a big 
star and promise him much more than he 
usually gets for a film. With the star's ver- 
bal promise, the producer next approaches a 
star director and says, I've got Marcello“ 
(or Vittorio, or Rossano) and again promises 
the director an astronomical sum. With two 
verbal promises—both so ephemeral that the 
slightest puff of wind would blow them 
away—the tor approaches a distribu- 
tor and says, “I’ve got Marcello and Federi- 
co,” and asks for a minimum guarantee of 
distribution, meaning an advance on the pic- 
ture's future earnings, if any. 

And so on, the producer raising cash as 
he goes along—the end result is hideously 
expensive and usually a financial disaster. 
In order to stave off the bailiffs, the pro- 
ducer is obliged to start the process all over 
again, in the same hit-or-miss way, a vicious 
spiral that is exhausting and debilitating the 
Italian film industry. According to Lom- 
bardo, these fly-by-night producers have 
forced up the cost of moviemaking by 30 
percent to 50 percent in the past 2 years. 

CHAOS—THE ORDER OF THE DAY 


My purpose is not to criticize the Italian 
Motion picture industry. Far from it, I think 
it is marvelous—for Italians. Italians are 
Making better pictures in Rome today than 
We are making in Hollywood. In Hollywood 
we wish we had the talent and flair of Ital- 
fan producers and directors, and I, myself, 
hope to make a film for Carlo Ponti soon. 
The Italian talent is the result of long and 
arduous training in a chaotic milieu. It is 
& chaos they understand. They were born 
to it. Chaos is their school. Men like Fel- 
lini, Ponti, De Sica, Antonioni, Visconti, can 
take one look at the crazy jumble of jigsaw 
Pieces laid out in front of them and see 
the final picture. That picture is usually a 
masterpiece. 

The Americans cannot. Their training 
is from smooth-running Hollywood, just as 
the Italian training is chaotic Rome. The 
Americans cannot learn the Italian system 
in one picture, or two, or even three. They 
lose themselves in the chaos. Take the 
example of the man who rented autos to 
take stars of “Cleopatra” to the studio. He 
Started with two limousines, owning one, 
Paying for the other. But Cleopatra being 
Cleopatra, he soon made so much money that 
he now has 200 limousines and is one of the 
Wealthiest transportation men in Rome, 

His Roman resource was endless. He 
Pulled a trick which would never have fooled 
an Italian producer, but succeeded in gulling 
the Americans. He set up a subsidiary com- 
Pany, then passed a rumor that he was a 
Crook, The production man fired him, and 
Cast around for another transportation com- 
Pany. But the only other company big 
enough was the subsidiary company. There 
was- no alternative but to hire it, for even 

money. In Hollywood, I should add, 
cars Stars drive to the studio in their own 


If the American cannot learn the Italian 
S€cret of creating order out of chaos, he can 
learn gimmicks, ways to raise not quite 
enough lire, the garbage of semihonest fi- 
Pip He can epeculate with speculators, 

y as high by night as the highfiying Italian. 

Once he has learned the he is fin- 

ed for Hollywood. He returns to Holly- 

& lesser man, with diminished prestige 

and ambiguous memories, rarely pines to go 
back to Italy, except for a holiday. 
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It would be agreeable to report that the 
runaway producers are learning their lesson, 
but, at the time of writing, the opposite 
is true. Now that Italy has become expen- 
sive, and Spain is becoming more expensive, 
they are turning to Yugoslavia. What, in 
heaven's name, possesses them? Let us look 
at it in this way; in Hollywood there are 
15 cameramen recognized for their ability 
to photograph women. In Rome there are 
two. In Hollywood there are 25 directors 
who know how to direct women. In Rome 
there are two, Fellini and De Sica. In Yugo- 
Slavia there is nothing. Of anything. 

Now Hollywood may not be making such 
good films as the Italians are, but it is doing 
a lot better than its critics give it credit 
for. Fine pictures are still being made by 
Alfred Hitchcock, Billy Wilder, Elia Kazan, 
and Robert Aldrich. K 

There is a comforting professionalism 
about Hollywood which exists nowhere else. 
As Tony Curtis said to me recently, “Only 
Hollywood gives the star the pleasure of 
having the best people all around one. It 
is so beautifully organized.” The only film 
I ever made abroad was The Story of Esther 
Costello.” (English producers) with Rossano 
Brazzi. That picture could have been shot 
in Hollywood in 2 months. In England it 
took 6 months, mostly due, it is true, to 
strikes (Hollywood has those, too). But 
many of the technicians in England had to 
get up at three in the morning to be at the 
studio at 5:30 or 6 am. Hollywood, on the 
other hand, has everything on the front 
doorstep. At Warners, most of the techni- 
clans live some two blocks away, at MGM 
perhaps six blocks away. 

“What Ever Happened to Baby Jane?” was 
made in 31 days. It contained very compli- 
cated sound work. Intense silences were 
broken by sudden, piercing screams. Our 
sound man and boom man were brilliant. 
They were so geared to every split-second 
nuance that they never once had to retake. 
This professionalism does not exist anywhere 


WHERE ARE THEIR ROOTS 


Throughout this article I have empha- 
sized the importance of roots, I have con- 
centrated on film people because it is with 
them that Iam most familiar. But the prin- 
ciple extends to other walks of life, and 
other nations, too. I find American. expa- 
triate society in London, Paris, and Rome 
charming but aimless, without drive, and 
with rather low morale. Billy Wilder's “One, 


Two, Three” indicated the basic unhappl- 


ness of the American business executive who 
has leaped at a chance to live abroad, save on 
taxes, and acquire cheap domestic labor, and 
in doing so has lost his national identity. 
This is even more true of runaway film 
people. 

I have read that the great migration of 
American writers to Paris in the 1920's 
was followed by the equally great mi- 
gration back. It must have been fun 
sitting all night in the Rotonde and 
the Dôme, with only a few sous in their 
pockets, talking art and literature, or 
founding highbrow all in lower- 
case type. But ultimately there comes the 
question, what price are we paying for this 
freedom which involves no responsibility? 

A character in Henry Miller's “Tropic of 
Cancer,” living in Bohemian squalor in a 
Paris garret, says, In America you wouldn't 
dream of living in a joint like this. Here 
it seems natural—it’s like the books you 
read. If I ever go back I'll forget all about 
this life, just like you forget a bad dream.” 

This is not solely an American problem. 
It is a universal moral dilemma. Take the 
fortunes of Sophia Loren and Gina Lollo- 
Gina was a star before 


Sophia is a bigger star than Gina. What 
happened in the meantime? Sophia is a 
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woman só tied to her native Italy that she 
even risked going to prison because of her 
delicate marriage to Carlo Ponti. She could 
have escaped to Hollywood or Paris or 
Switzerland, and spared herself the endless 
embarrassment of appearing in court and 
being insulted by paparazzi, human piranhas 
who call themselves photographers and 
whose sole purpose in life seems to be to 
humiliate celebrities. But Sophia stays 
stubbornly put in Rome. Gina Lollobrigida 
quit Rome for Canada. Insofar as I could 
follow the case, it seemed to be little more 
than a fit of pique against the Italian Govern- 
ment. I consider it no coincidence that 
Sophia's career has recently prospered more 
than has Gina’s, 

Take the Hollywood English. It ts signifi- 
cant that the Britishers who made the great- 
est success in Hollywood were either those 
who kept the Union Jack flying and their 
roots solidly in England, Uke C. Aubrey 
Smith and Ronald Colman, or else became 
100-percent Americans, like Cary Grant and 
Ray Milland. who is Welsh. I have often 
wondered whether fine actors like Stewart 
Granger, James Mason, and Michael Wilding 
would not have been bigger successes if they 
had made themselves more clearly identifi- 
able as elther Americans or Englishmen, Too 
often they seemed to be neither. Actors 
like Richard Burton, James Mason, Stewart 
Granger did not seem to care very much for 
their native countries. But they did not 
seem to like Hollywood any better. It was 
all very perplexing to those who had found 
no occasion to question their own roots, 

PARASITIC RELATIONSHIPS 

The moral of the runaway story is this: 
one can guard one’s roots or one can trans- 
plant, but one cannot live without roots at 
all, which is what the runaways are trying 
to do. They dare not tie themselves any- 
where because they never know when they 
might have to fiy even further; today Italy, 
tomorrow Tugloslavia, next week? They are 
seeking to live off a foreign country while 
having no part of it. They will accept the 
country’s currency, but they won't learn its 
language. They plan big deals which do 
not enrich the country of their adoption, 
and actively help to impoverish the industry 
at home. . 

They read only the Paris edition of the 
New York Times or Herald Tribune, never 
the Journal de Genève or the Corriere della 
Sera. They can quote the New York stock 
Market and they know the standing of the 
Los Angeles Dodgers, but they would be at 
a loss to name the Prime Minister of Italy. 
This same bleak philosophy they pass on to 
their children, whom they send to the Ameri- 
can schools which dot Europe. Some of 
these schools are good, but many are dread- 
ful, and some really scandalous. Almost any 
deadbeat American, with or without degree, 
after scraping the bottom of the European 
barrel, can get a job as teacher in one or 
another of them. Thus the child learns 
nothing about the country in which he is 
living, nor its language, and gains only a 
remote, debased impression of his own Amer+ 
ica served up to him by a runaway teacher 
on the skids. 

A GAME OF Ty DOLLARS 

They always come home sooner or later, 
because, being rootless, they have withered. 
No sap from the land of their adoption has 
penetrated into them. 

It is, however, an ill wind. I hope Holly- 
wood is not taking advantage of this article 
to pat itself too enthulastically on the back. 
I discussed the subject recently with Tony 
Curtis and we agreed—heatedly, if one can 
agree heatedly—that Hollywood had been 
in need of a sharp lesson. The Hollywood 
of 10 years ago was just too complacent for 
words. Technicians were cutting off their 
noses in their astronomical wage 
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service. 
ican industries. It was not inefficiency that 
ruined Hollywood. It was something much 
more macabre, something without precedent. 
It was a game of Russian roulette in which 
the was television dollars. The trouble 
was that Hollywood was playing the game 
with itself. It was committing coldblooded, 
deliberate suicide. 

The major studios, then controlling ey- 
erything, saw suddenly what they had done 
and fied to Europe, Asia, Africa, anywhere to 
escape from the timebomb which they had 
so imprudently tied to their own shoelaces. 

I believe the turning point has been 
reached. The recent tax legislation that has 
stopped the appeal of Switzerland for run- 
away stars will also affect the producers 
sooner or later. It will be good for every- 
body when they come back—Just so long as 
Holl does not draw the wrong con- 
clusion, that it was right all along, and re- 
sume its bad old ways. Somehow I don't 
think it will. The shock has been too severe. 


Nothing Wrong With the Country if the 
President Will Leave It Alone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, to listen to 
President Kennedy and his confused eco- 
nomic advisers, one would think America 
has had it. Since the day of his inaugu- 
ration the President has found it diffi- 
cult to find one good word to say about 
his country. This America, of which 
most of the 188 million citizens are 
proud, this great land of ours which has 
a higher standard of living than any 
country in the world, with greater op- 
portunities for men of all races and 
creeds, this United States of America 
which has given its young men, its re- 
sources, and billions of its dollars to the 
cause of humanity and freedom, this 
Nation, your land and mine, seems to be 
a source of constant irritation to the 
President and his official as well as his 
immediate family. Every speech coming 
out of the White House downgrades the 
United States. The President, his 
brother, and all the administration 
spokesmen constantly talk of millions of 
hungry Americans, millions of people 
going without an education, a whole race 
driven to crime and immorality because 
they are oppressed. Certainly, we have 
problems in the United States. There is 
unemployment, there are those who are 
unfortunate and need help, some indi- 
viduals in minority groups are suffering 
discrimination and we, as a people, are 
aware of these problems and, thank God, 
we are doing something about them. 

Just once I would like to have our 
President say something good about 
America. I would like to have him point 
with pride to some of the progress we 
have made under a system of free society 
in creating better opportunities for more 
people than any other nation on earth, 
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that people are not starving in America, 
that members of minority groups in this 
country have made tremendous progress. 
If he has ever made a complimentary 
remark about our system and our prog- 
ress, you may be sure he has followed it 
with a contradictory request for more 
Federal power or the substitution of 
Federal control for free enterprise. 
What an inspiration it would be for all 
our people if the President would indi- 
cate that he shares some of the pride of 
all our citizens in the greatness of this 
Nation. 

There is absolutely nothing wrong with 
America that we cannot cure, if our free- 
doms are not curtailed and if our private 
enterprise system is not shackled with 
foreign ideologies which have never 
worked. If the President and his social 
planners will leave the country alone 
and return the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the bounds set for it by the 
Constitution, we can solve the problem 
of unemployment, there will be greater 
opportunities for all our people, our 
economy will move ahead. 

As a part of these remarks I would like 
to include the editorial What's Wrong 
With the Country,” from the March 13, 
1963, edition of the Washington Daily 
News: 


Wat's WRONG WITH THE COUNTRY? 


You look over the list of domestic eco- 
nomic troubles as noted by President Ken- 
nedy at his press conferences. There isn’t 
one that a healthy tax cut wouldn't cure or 
at least help substantially. 

And the only way to get a meaningful tax 
reduction is to legislate a healthy cut in Fed- 
eral spending. 

The basic problem is as simple as that, 
though the solution is difficult in the present 
political atmosphere. 

Relief from the extortionate load of Gov- 
ernment spending would generate energy 
from top to bottom. It would give people 
something to work for. 

To hear the talk as to lack of opportunity 
for youth you would think there were just 
so many jobs until the Government passed 
a law to create some more. You wonder how 
youngsters ever got a job in the past. This 
same frightened scramble to divide up pov- 
erty held back recovery from the great de- 
pression and now dominates discussion of 
automation. 

Jobs generate jobs. Wages and profits 
create the demand for goods, which puts 
more and more people to work—unless the 
chain is broken by bungling Government 
intervention or expropriation of the fruits of 
industry. 

Talk about our crop of war babies growing 
up and needing jobs. They are relatively 
few in numbers compared to the millions of 
refugees from communism who streamed into 
demoralized West Gernmany after the war. 
Work was found for all of them and West 
Germany actually has a labor shortage. Au- 
tomation did it—along with sane, old-fash- 
foned fiscal policies which balanced budgets, 
made the mark one of the soundest curren- 
cies in history and produced the feeling of 
confidence in the future which comes with 
a rising living standard. 

On the other extreme are such countries 
as Argentina. There is a land potentially as 
rich as ours—demoralized by massive govern- 
mental bungling and an inflated currency. 

Argentina’s trouble is our trouble, though 
we are not nearly so far gone and had more 
fat in the form of capital to eat up. 

The complacent tendency in Washington 
to cut taxes while letting the spending run 
simply is a plan to eat up some more of the 
capital which makes jobs. By inciting more 
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inflation it will nullify any tax cut. By 
breeding fear of an unsound currency it will 
discourage enterprise and we will have more 
unemployment, not less. 

The prosperity of Western Europe dates 
from the time when it.scorned the advice of 
our frightened liberals, hardened its cur- 
rencies and started paying the bills with 
cash. We now owe them money in form of 
balance of payments. Our Government now 
is buying these currencies in great quantities 
to protect the once almighty dollar. 

More vocal politicians and economists in 
the United States are in the grip of an eco- 
nomic obsession that we can borrow our- 
selves rich. This brand of mass insanity has 
run its course in Europe but still afflicts a 
great deal of the world including the under- 
developed countries, all of which somehow 
managed to eat for centuries without. our 
help, or maybe in spite of it. 

None of these new nations has a chance 
until it discovers that only work creates 
wealth and that capital accumulation must 
be protected if their people are to have the 
tools which make work productive. 

Under present policies, they are frighten- 
ing away capital faster than it can be poured 
down the ratholes thus created, through for- 
eign aid from the US. Treasury. 

We see two main sources of hope. One is 
the amazing resiliency of the U.S. economy 
which has survived and even progressed dur- 
ing a generation which has expropriated 
half its profits and sterilized them in waste- 
ful Government schemes. The other 18 
mounting impatience with the whole red- 
ink business, out through the country. 

When the people finally sense what has 
been happening to them and vote their in- 
dignation, the politicians will sober up and 
find a way. If the country—and particularly 
the unemployed—are to be spared deepening 
troubles, that had better be soon. 


Jefferson County Citizenship Tour Repre- 
sents Best in American Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, if 
from time to time we become a little 
stale in our attitudes and perspectives, 
we have only to look at the situations 
which face us through the eyes of the 
young. I have just had such an oppor- 
tunity due to the visit of a splendid 
group of young citizens from my home 
county, Jefferson County, Ala., who were 
here at the Capitol today—March 14, 
1963. This group, comprising one out- 
standing junior from each high school 
in our county, is the Jefferson County 
Citizenship Tour, and this marks the 
17th annual visit of the tour to our Na- 
tion’s Capital and to other historical 
points on the eastern seaboard. 

The Jefferson County Citizenship Tour 
has over the years been organized and 
directed by Mrs. Alyce Walker, the very 
efficient and competent associate editor 
of the Birmingham Néws. 

These young men and women, selected 
on the basis of their scholastic achieve- 
ments, their interest in current affairs, 
and their consistent good character, 
trace, on their tour, the early history of 
our great nation. One of their first stops 
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is at Williamsburg, Va., a famous 
seat of colonial government in America, 
and vital source of the spirit of independ- 
ence which was subsequently proclaimed 
for our people. e group then went to 


Philadelphia to view the spot where our- 


Declaration of Independence was adop- 
ted and where the Liberty Bell rang out, 
its clarion call reaching into the souls 
of men all over the world to kindle 
everywhere the urge for freedom and 
representative government. Next, the 
citizenship tour proceeded to New York, 
where George Washington took the oath 
of office as first President of the United 
States 174 years ago next month. While 
there, the group visited the United Na- 
tions, first lasting organization to be 
established for the promotion and main- 
tenance of world peace. 

This week, the group came to Wash- 
ington to spend most of their time and 
it is well and good that they should do 
so. It is here that representative 
government was nurtured and made 
meaningful so that, today, Washington, 
D.C., capital of the United States, is 
also the capital of the free world. 

These young men and women from 
Jefferson County, Ala., are truly going 
to be leaders of the next generation. 
The respect in which they hold our 
American heritage and the enthusiasm 
they show for our representative system 
of democracy has demonstrated to me 
that the next generation is well prepar- 
ing itself to take over the reins of the 
chariot of freedom and democracy which 
is making its way across the world and 
the ages. 

I am pleased to report that one of 
the big thrills for each of these boys and 
girls was an opportunity to. preside mo- 
mentarily over the House of Representa- 
tives, though the House was not in ses- 
sion, by sitting in the Speaker’s chair. 
As is customary, they each made a wish 
at this point and I know that their 
wishes, one and all, related to their keen 
desire to see the American brand of de- 
mocracy and freedom expand and flour- 
ish. Another great treat for the group 
was to have lunch with the Alabama 
Congressional Delegation and to meet 
and hear those who are their Represent- 
atives here in Congress. 

I wanted to record the visit of this 
outstanding group by giving the House 
an account of their short stay with us. 
I insert herewith the names of these 
splendid young citizens, of whom I am 
so proud, as well as the names of their 


parents, and the schools they represent: 


Mr. Tommy Brock, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
John E. Brock, 118 Meadow Lane, Truss- 
Ville, Ala., Hewitt-Trussville High 
School. 

Mr. Herbert Kyle Hedrick, Jr., son of 
Mr. and Mrs. H K. Hedrick, 1804 Dart- 
mouth Avenue, Bessemer, Ala., Bessemer 
High School. ; 

Mr. Frank Y. Johnson, son of Mrs. A. 
Reddus Johnson, 452 Tupelo Way, Bir- 
mingham, Ala, John Carroll High 
School. 

Mr. Dwight Lee, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Lee, Route 1, Box 130, Garden- 
dale, Ala., Mortimer Jordan High School. 

Mr. Coleman Lollar, son of Mr. and 
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Mrs. Brownie Lollar, Route 2, Quinton, Thoughts on Tax Revision and Reform 


Ala., West Jefferson High 

Mr. Charles Michael Stanberry, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Stanberry, 113 
Stratford Road, Birmingham, Ala., 
Shades Valley High School. 

Mr. Joe Wright, son of Mr. Joe Wright, 
Route 1, Adger, Ala., Oak Grove High 
School. 

Mr. Wade Lehmon Roberts, son of 
Mrs. H. H. Roberts, 49 Graymont Avenue, 
Birmingham, Ala., Glenn High School. 

Mr. Charles Henry, son of Mr. William 
E. Henry, 1105 Linthicum Street, Tar- 
rant, Ala., Tarrant High School. 

Mr. Dennis Oran Freeman, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Hershall Freeman, 3014 Pear- 
son Avenue SW., Birmingham, Ala., West 
End High School. 

Mr. Wayne McIntyre, son of Mrs. 
C. P. Sticher, Grove Hill, Ala., McNeel 
School. 

Mr. Leland Douglas Maddox, son of Mr. 
J. D. Maddox, Route 3, Box 59, Besse- 
mer, Ala., McAdory High School. 

Miss Anna Lu Nichols, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Chris Nichols, 8104 First Ave- 
nue, South, Birmingham, Ala., Banks 
High School. 

Miss Joyce Moseley, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. S. W. Moseley, 3304 Avenue 
S, Ensley, Ala., Ensley High School. 

Miss Tiajuana Virginia Lazenby, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Lazenby, 
2800 Wesley Avenue, Birmingham, Ala., 
Jones Valley High School. 

Miss Lynn Oaks, daughter of Mrs. 
Walter H. Oaks, 1001 Heflin Avenue, 
Birmingham, Ala., Phillips High School. 

Miss Jenny Larkin, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. N. C. Larkin, 1209 Concord 
Avenue, Birmingham, Ala., Ramsay High 
School. 

Miss Patricia Alford, daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. A. W. Alford, 8205 10th Ave- 
nue, South, Birmingham, Ala., Woodlawn 
High School. 

Miss Karen Monroe, daughter of Mrs. 
Angie Monroe, 1300 35th Street, West, 
Birmingham, Ala., Fairfield High School. 

Miss Linda Pettey, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. G. Pettey, Jr., Lakewood 
Estates, Bessemer, Ala., Brooke Hill 
School. 

Miss Cheryl McCord, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. L. B. McCord, 1005 Southridge 
Drive, Birmingham, Ala., Misses Howard 
School. 

Miss Ann McCarn, daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. D. W. McCarn, Warrior, Ala., 
Warrior High School. 

Miss Pam Sparks, daughter of Mr, and 
Mrs. Charles B. Sparks, Warrior, Ala., 
Warrior High School. 

Miss Carol Griffis, daughter of Mr. 
George Griffis, Route 15, Box 216, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., Minor High School. 

Miss Sylvia Ann Lindsay, daughter of 
Mr. John W. Lindsay, Route 1, Box 71, 
Graysville, Ala., Corner High School. 

Miss Cherry Louise Skinner, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph W. Skinner, 142 
Kenilworth Road, Bessemer, Ala., Huey- 
town High School. 

Miss Diane McKinnon, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. R. McKinnon, 433 North 
29th Street, Leeds, Ala., Leeds High 
School. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES “ 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr, CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Ways and Means Committee has re- 
ceived two brief and forceful statements 
from the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. on two important parts of the 
current tax revision and reform pro- 
posal. Both of these were statements by 
Alexander Stott, vice president and 
comptroller of A.T. & T. and they deal 
with the subjects of the proposed repeal 
of the $50 exclusion and 4 percent credit 
for dividends and the repeal of the tax 
advantages now accorded restricted 
stock options. I believe these statements 
deserve the attention of all who are in- 
terested in the subject of tax reform 
and for this reason I am placing them 


in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. They 
follow: 
STATEMENT OF ALEXANDER L. STOTT, VICE 


PRESIDENT AND COMPTROLLER OF AMERICAN 

TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH Co., BEFORE THE 

COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, HOUSE OF 

REPRESENTATIVES 

This statement is made on behalf of the 
Bell System companies to give our views on 
the proposal for repeal of the $50 dividend 
income exclusion and the 4 percent dividend 
tax credit. 

The proposed repeal of the dividend ex- 
clusion and credit would probably fall with 
greater impact on the Bell System than on 
any other large corporate enterprise. This is 
beeause of our continuing need for large 
amounts of new capital to finance the con- 
struction of communications facilities 
throughout the country, and because we 
must rely upon purchases of stock by large 
numbers of small investors to raise this 
needed capital. 

What has already happened since World 
War II will illustrate the magnitude of our 
problem. During this period the Bell System 
has had to raise about $16.5 billion in new 
capital from investors. Of this amount 
more than $9.5 billion has been equity cap- 
ital, obtained through the issuance of some 
183 million additional shares of A.T. & T. 
stock. In this period the Bell System raised 
over 20 percent of all the new equity capital 
obtained by all corporations in the United 
States from the sale of securities to investors. 
We have no doubt that the dividend exclu- 
sion and dividend credit provisions in the 
law have been important factors in making 
it possible for us to accomplish this result. 
We are certain that elimination from the 
law of these benefits to stockholders would 
impair our ability to raise needed capital 
in the future. 

‘The President's proposal to repeal the $50 
dividend exclusion and the 4 percent divi- 
dend credit is based on the following argu- 
ments: 

First, the dividend credit and exclusion 
have failed to encourage equity investment; 

Second, the credit and exclusion have not 
provided a satisfactory partial offset to dou- 
ble taxation of dividend income; 

Third, the dividend credit and exclusion 
are discriminatory and inequitable and pro- 
vide more relief to high income recipients 
of dividends than to individuals with low 
incomes; and 
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Fourth, the proposed 5-point corporate tax 
rate reduction will provide equitable relief 
from double taxation of dividend income. 

I will take up these arguments in order: 

The argument that equity investment has 
not been encouraged ls at variance with our 
experience. 

As to the argument that the dividend 
credit and exclusion have failed to encourage 
equity investment, our experience and study 
would strongly indicate otherwise, 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co., the 
parent company of the Bell System, is now 
owned by more than 2.2 million share owners, 
who have an investment in our business at 
current market prices of some $30 billion. 
Of these owners almost 1.2 million, or over 
54 percent, have become owners in the 9 
years since the passage of the dividend pro- 
visions in 1954. Thus we added more owners 
during this 9-year period than in the prior 
66 years of our corporate existence. 

The increased interest of investors in our 
stock since 1954 is not due solely to the divi- 
dend exclusion and dividend credit provi- 
sions. However, we are confident that these 
provisions have contributed substantially 
toward making it possible for us to raise 
the capital we have needed, Consider the 
importance of the $50 exclusion in this re- 
gard. At the present time 43 percent of the 
A.T. & T. share owners’ accounts receive less 
than 6100 in dividends per year. Moreover, 
we know from our studies that perhaps 30 
percent of the holders of our shares own no 
stock in other companies, and among “the 
small holders the proportion must be much 
larger. Further, about one-third of our in- 
dividual accounts are in joint tenacy (and 
thus entitled to an exclusion of $100). For 
a large portion of our holders, therefore, the 
$50 exclusion (or the $100 exclusion in the 
case of joint tenants) eliminates, or largely 
eliminates, any tax with respect to their 
dividends.’ This cannot fail to be a tremen- 
dous inducement for the persons of moderate 
means to acquire shares of our stock. 

There is much to indicate that the experi- 
ence of our company has not been unique. 
Since 1954, the amount of capital, both debt 
and equity, provided by investors to cor- 
porate enterprises generally has increased 
substantially. Government data in exhibit 
A compare the average annual amount of 
external equity and debt financing by all 
corporations in the past 9 years with similar 
averages in the 8 years prior to 1954. It is 
significant that equity financing after the 
enactment of the dividend provisions in- 
creased 68 percent over the earlier period, 
whereas debt financing incrensed only 46 
percent. These amounts represent new in- 
vestment capital actually supplied by in- 
vestors to business for the expansion of plant 
and equipment. They do not include market 
purchases by investors of previously issued 
securities, 


This growth in investment capital has 
been accompanied by a large increase in the 
number of share owners. In 1954 only 7 
million individuals owned shares in Ameri- 
can corporations; today around 17 million 
own shares, or an increase of some 150 per- 
cent in only 9 years. The chart attached as 
exhibit B shows the stock ownership growth 
of our company and also of the three com- 
panies with the next largest share owner 
lists. An upward surge is evident in all four 
instances. Sa 

There is reason to belleve that this growth 
of stockholders in American corporations 
generally has in large part been due to pur- 
chases of stock by persons in the middle and 
lower income brackets. A 1960 survey of 
stock ownership among American families 
made by the University of Michigan Survey 
Research Center shows that 58 percent of the 
value of all publicly traded stocks in individ- 
ual hands is owned by familles with less than 
$15,000 annual income; 36 percent is owned 
by families with less than $10,000 annual 
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income; and 10 percent is owned by families 
with less than $5,000 annual income. A sur- 
vey made by the New York Stock Exchange 
in 1962 showed the median income of share 
owners to be $8,600. 

A study made by the A.T, & T. share own- 
ers’ list as of September 30, 1961, handled by 
the Wharton School of the University of 
Pennsylvania, shows that 55 percent of our 
share owners have family incomes of under 
$10,000, and that the median family income 


, 1s $9,000. 


Our conclusion from the foregoing sum- 
mary is that the dividend credit and exclu- 
sion have in fact encouraged equity invest- 
ment. 

The argument that the dividend credit and 
exclusion have not provided a satisfactory 
partial offset to double taxation of dividen 
income, 5 

As to the argument that the dividend 
credit and exclusion provisions fail to pro- 
vide a satisfactory partial offset to the double 
taxation of dividend income, it was recog- 
nized in 1954 that the legislation was only 
& partial step toward the elimination of dou- 
ble taxation of dividend income, and that 
other steps would have to be taken to pro- 
vide a full remedy. As a matter of fact many 
other nations, including England and Can- 
ada, go much further than we do in allow- 
ing credit, for taxes paid at the corporate 
level, against individual income tax on divid- 
end income. The fact that only partial relief 
has thus far been afforded in this country 
does not seem to us an argument for elimi- 
nating any relief at all. 

The argument that the dividend credit and 
exclusion are discriminatory and inequitable. 

The third basic argument advanced in sup- 
port of the President's proposal is that the 
dividend credit and exclusion are discrimina- 
tory and inequitable and provide more relief 
to high income dividend recipients than to 
individuals with low income. 

These provisions of the law were drafted 
to give a greater percentage relief from dou- 
ble taxation to those in the lower tax brack- 
ets than to those in higher tax brackets. 

With reference to these provisions, Marion 
B. Folson, Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
in testimony before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee in 1954, made this statement: “The 
percentage reduction of tax under the com- 
bined dividend exclusion and credit is great- 
est in the lowest tax rate and declines pro- 
gressively as the Income level rises.” 

The facts appear to us clearly to confirm 
this. It is easy to see this with respect to 
the $50 dividend exclusion. As I have ob- 
served, the tax with respect to the dividends 
received by a large portion of our smaller 
holders is entirely eliminated. 

The 4 percent dividend credit favors the 
low income individual by removing a larger 
proportion of the income tax he must pay on 
dividends, The income tax on $100 of divid- 
ends for a person in the 20 percent tax brack- 
et would be $20, and for a person in the 91 
percent bracket it would be #91. But for 
both of these individuals the dividend credit 
would be the same $4. The relief for the low- 
est_bracket man is thus 20 percent (84 di- 
vided by $20) while it is only 44 percent for 
the man in the highest tax bracket ($4 di- 
vided by $91). Exhibit C shows that the 
percent relief from the additional individual 
income tax on dividends resulting from the 
dividend credit declines steadily from the 
lowest to the highest income tax bracket. 

As to the argument that the proposed 5 
point corporate rate reduction will provide 
equitable relief. 

As to the argument that the 5 point reduc- 
tion in the corporate tax rate will provide 
equitable relief from the double taxation of 
dividend income, it is true that any reduc- 
tion in the corporate rate will help the situa- 
tion. However, as exhibit D shows, the com- 
bined tax burden on corporate income would 
remain heavy even with the proposed tax 
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rates, and the 4 percent dividend credit and 
$50 dividend exclusion would still be a desir- 
able way of providing reHef from double taxa- 
tion of dividend income particularly, as has 
been shown, to those in the lower tax 
brackets. 

More, not less, should be done to encourage 
investment of capital in industry. 

As we in the Bell System look ahead we 
see the need to ralse very large amounts of 
new equity capital over the coming years. 
To do our job will require tremendous ex- 
pansion of facllities, costing many billions 
of dollars. 

The same is true of industry generally. 
There is general agreement that more should 
be done to encourage corporate business to 
increase its spending for plant and equip- 
ment. More investment capital is needed 
and we have come to realize that investment 
capital in the United States is not an un- 
limited reservoir that can be tapped at will. 
Moreover, the supply of investment capital 
made available to Industry is dependent in 
no small part on what investors think of the 
outlook. If investors have confidence that 
they will receive fair treatment, they will 
have an incentive to commit their capital— 
otherwise they will not. 

If the Nation is to achieve the economic 
growth expected of it, and at a rate that is 
needed, business generally must expand 
much more rapidly than at present. This 
means that a share of available savings 
must flow into our business enterprises in the 
future years. Under these circumstances it is 
imperative that existing incentives for equity 
investment not be eliminated. Indeed, it 
would seem to be in the national interest to 
offer greater incentives for investors to place 
their savings in free enterprise if our national 
goals are to be achieved. 

Obviously, it is extremely important to 
avoid any step that would inhibit the 
creation of the new capital required for the 
expansion of our economy. A return to full 
double taxation of corporate dividends 
should be rejected. 


STATEMENT OF ALexanver L. Storr, VICE PRES- 
IDENT AND COMPTROLLER OF AMERICAN TELE- 
PHONE & TELEGRAPH Co., BEFORE THE COM- 
MITTEE ON Wars AND MEANS, HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES. 


This statement is made on behalf of the 
Bell System companies to give our views on 
that part of President Kennedy’s current tax 
program which would repeal the provisions 
of section 421 of the Internal Revenue Code. 
These provisions accord special tax treatment 
to so-called restricted stock options. 

My purpose in appearing before you is to 
urge that, if the tax laws are to be revised in 
this area, recognition should be given to the 
difference between executive incentive stock 
options and the capital ralsing type of em- 
ployee stock purchase plan such as is used 
by the Bell System and many other com- 
panies, 

Although the Bell System has not been 
unique in using the capital raising type of 
employee stock plan, I should like to give 
you our experience as the background or 
frame of reference for our suggestions. Un- 
like the executive compensation type of op- 
tions referred to by the President, the purpose 
served by our type of plan is to raise equity 
capital for the expansion of the business. 
IMPORTANCE OF A.T. & T. STOCK PURCHASE PLAN 


The Bell System started using the capital 
raising type of employee stock purchase plan 
in the period of expansion following World 
War I. In the 1920's sales of stock to em- 
ployees raised more than 13 percent of the 
Bell System's equity capital. 

Since World War IT the Bell System has 
had to undertake tremendous construction 
programs to meet the unprecedented demand 
for telephone service. Telephones in service 
have increased from 22 million at the end 
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of World War II to 66 million at the pres- 
ent time, requiring expenditures of about 
$30 billion for the construction of new tele- 
phone facilities. During this period the Bell 
System has experienced an average annual 
growth rate of 744 percent, as contrasted to 
an average annual growth rate of 3 percent 
for the economy as a whole. To do this job 
the Bell System companies have had to raise 
from investors about $16.5 billion of new 
capital of which more than $9.5 billion was 
eguity capital raised through the sale of 
183 million shares of new A.T. & T. stock. 
Over $2 billion of this new equity capital 
has been raised through the sales of stock to 
employees in the postwar years under em- 
ployee stock plans. 
PRINCIPAL TERMS OF A.T: & T. PLAN 

Under our present employees’ stock plan 
the formula for determining the purchase 
price has been approved by stockholders 
along with other terms. The price per share 
is 85 percent of the market price on the 
last business day of the purchase period, but 
not more than 85 percent of market at the 
time of offering (or less than the par value 
of the shares). This formula involves an 
underpricing below market sufficient to 
make the offerings successful, and the under- 
pricing is also reasonably related to that 
used in offers to stockholders. 

The reasonableness of this pricing formula 
is amply demonstrated by the table, attached 
as exhibit A, which shows the underpricing 
used in major electric utility stock offerings 
to the public. 

Offerings are made to all regular employees 
of the company and its subsidiaries, and 
about 725,000 employees are presently eligible 
to participate. The number of shares which 
an employee can purchase is proportionate 
to his rate of pay, with a maximum of 300 
shares under any one offer. Shares are paid 
for in regular installments over a 2-year 
period, with no right of prepayment. How- 
ever, an employee may cancel his election to 
purchase and receive the cash accumulated 
or apply this cash toward the purchase of 
shares. 


BROAD EMPLOYEE PARTICIPATION IN PLAN 


About 349,000 employees, or about half of 
the total employee body, are now purchas- 
ing 6,740,000 shares, or an average of 19 
„shares per employee. Participation extends 
to all employees regardless of pay or their 
level in the organization. Currently about 
$350 million a year of new money is being 
obtained by this means. We have estimated 
that sales under the plan in the years di- 
rectly ahead could produce in the neighbor- 
hood of one-third of the new money require- 
ments from external sources. 


PLAN DOES NOT PROVIDE COMPENSATION TO 
EMPLOYEES 


Our plan and similar capital-raising plans 
have, we believe, had inequitable tax treat- 
ment in the postwar years. Tax difficulties 

- have centered on the question of whether 
the differential between the purchase price 
of the stock and the market value at time 
of purchase is compensation to the em- 
ployee. We are clear it is not compensation. 
Rather, we see it as a nec under- 
pricing to induce sufficient participation in 
the plan and completion of installment pay- 
ments. 

Lybrand, Ross Bros, & Montgomery, our 
certified public accountants, agree that 
our plan involves no element of compensa- 
tion. Also, the Federal Communications 
Commission has ruled there is no compensa- 
tion to be recorded in the accounts of the 

_ Companies. 

Prior to World War II the Internal Rev- 
enue Service had viewed the price differen- 
tial in a plan like ours much as we do. In 
1945, however, the U.S. Supreme Court held 
in the Smith case, which involved a stock 
Option granted to an executive admittedly 
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as compensation, that the differential be- 
tween the amount paid for the stock and 
its market value at the time the stock was 
acquired was additional compensation sub- 
ject to tax. Subsequently, using this deci- 
sion as a basis, the Treasury Department 
ruled in effect that in all cases where the 
price paid by an employee for stock issued 
to him by his employer was less than fair 
market value at the time of purchase, the 
full differential was to be considered income 
taxable as compensation. Since compen- 
sation was held to be involved under this 
rule, the employing company was entitled to 
claim the amount of the differential as a 
deduction for Income tax purposes. 


We were concerned about the impact of 
the Smith case rule on our plan and in 1949, 
after several years of discussions, we offered 
to enter into a closing agreement with the 
Service. Under this agreement we would 
have given up our right to a corporate tax 
deduction in the amount of the differential 
between market price and purchase price, if 
such differential were not taxed as compen- 
sation to the employees. The Service did 
not accept the offer and later in 1949 it ruled 
that the entire differential under our plan 
was taxable to employees at the time of 
purchase, 


EFFECT OF 1950 LEGISLATION ON OUR PLAN 


In 1950 Congress enacted the predecessor 
to the present stock option provisions of the 
tax law, and authorized restricted stock op- 
tions. ‘This legislation was designed to ex- 
empt from the Treasury Department ruling 
the incentive type of executive compensa- 
tion stock option which met certain condi- 
tions. 

The requirement as to price in the re- 
stricted stock option legislation enacted in 
1950 were such that the purchase price 
formula of our plan qualified it for restricted 
stock option treatment. The option aspect 
is not of great importance in our plan be- 
cause shares must be paid for in installments 
over a relatively short period. The essential 
benefit under the present law is that the 
tax on the differential is not payable until 
the shares are disposed of. However, upon 
the disposition of shares the differential is 
taxed as compensation just as if our plan 
were an executive compensation option 
rather than an installment sale on reason- 
able terms. If disposition does not occur 
within 6 months of the time the shares are 
issued, the company is not entitled to cor- 
porate tax deductions with respect to the 
differential. 


EFFECT ON OUR PLAN OF PRESIDENT'S 
RECOMMENDATION 


President Kennedy’s tax recommendation 
would restore in all situations the rule in 
effect directly after the Smith case, which 
rule is now applied to offerings not qualify- 
ing as restricted stock options. A tax would 
be imposed at ordinary income tax rates 
upon the amount of the price differential at 
the time the shares are issued to the em- 
ployee whether the shares were sold or not. 
The companies would be entitled to deduct 
the total of such price differentials and thus 
reduce taxes at the higher corporate rate. 
As the chart attached as exhibit B shows, 
more than 80 percent of the shares are pur- 
chased by employees in the 20 percent to 
22 percent tax brackets. The result in the 
case of a plan like ours would be twofold: 
first, it would impose a hardship on em- 
ployees by creating a tax liability at the time 
the shares are issued, based on a theoretical, 
unrealized element of compensation; and, 
second, it would result in a large revenue 
loss to the Government. On the latter point, 
we estimate that if our plan had been treated 
on this basis since 1950, and if we had been 
able to sell the same number of shares, our 
Federal income tax liability would have been 
reduced by around $400 million; whereas 
the amounts of tax paid or ultimately pay- 
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able by employees would not have been sub- 
stantially affected. { 


LAW SHOULD RECOGNIZE DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER 
OF CAPITAL-RAISING PLANS 


In the event that new legislation should 
be considered, we urge that such legislation 
recognize the distinctive character and im- 
portant function of capital-raising plans 
such as that of A.T. & T. Such legislation 
should recognize that a sale of stock on an 
installment basis to employees generally, on 
nondiscriminatory terms, for the purpose of 
raising needed capital, does not involve com- 
pensation as long as there is only a modest 
underpricing to assure the success of the 
offer. Such a provision would permit, with- 
out tax penalties, the reasonable underpric- 
ing required to induce sufficient participa- 
tion to assure a successful offer. Since no 
compensation would be involved, the em- 
ploying company would not be permitted a 
tax reduction for the amount of the under- 
pricing. 

It is of importance that numerous other 
large companies have capital-raising plans. 
I do not have the figures for all industry. 
However, we recently made a survey covering 
the period 1957-61 which showed that some 
33 other major companies had used or were 
then using this type of plan, with the shares 
offered having a market value of close to 
$500 million. A summary of these other 
plans is attached as exhibit C. 

The importance of employee stock pur- 
chase plans to the Nation's economy cannot 
be minimized. We will, if you so desire, 
suggest language that might be incorporated 
in the law to recognize the distinctive char- 
acter of the capital-raising type of plan and 
to accord it equitable tax treatment. What 
we suggest would not reduce Government 
revenues derived from these plans, but 
should increase them over what they would 
be if the President's recommendation were 
adopted. 


House of Morgan Spreading Tentacles 
Into Western Germany Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


7 Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, a most 
alarming report has come to my atten- 
tion. According to the American Bank- 
er, Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. is com- 
pleting negotiations to acquire an almost 
50-percent interest in a major West Ger- 
man mail-order department store 
chain—Neckermann Versand KG, re- 
portedly the German Republic’s largest 
mail-order concern. 

This is only one of three deals of this 
type carrying Morgan Guaranty into 
nonbanking fields in West Germany. It 
is reported that about a month ago 
Morgan acquired an interest in Quellen- 
Lehnig, West Germany's largest distribu- 
tor of mineral water and other beverages. 

Also, about a year earlier Morgan 
Guaranty is reported to have purchased 
a share interest in Henschel-Werke 
Kassel, West German machinery manu- 
facturer. 

Mr. Speaker, we have long established 
the basic principle in this country that 
banking and trade and commerce should 
be held separate. Banks have enormous 
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powers—most important of which is the 
power to create money. They should not 
be permitted to have direct or indirect 
interests in trade and commerce lest they 
indulge in favoritism and reciprocity in 
their lending operations. 

It is bad for banking to spread into 
trade and commerce in this country—it 
is even worse to see it doing the same 
thing in foreign lands. 

I insert the article on the negotiations 
by Morgan Guaranty which appeared in 
the American Banker of February 19, 
1963: 

GERMAN Fram SOUGHT BY MORGAN GUARANTY 
(By Michael Benson) 

New Yorx.—Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. 
is near completion of negotiations to acquire 
a substantial interest in a major West Ger- 
man mail-order and department store chain, 
it has been learned. 

The negotiations involye almost 50 per- 
cent of the shares of Neckermann Versand 
EG, reportedly the Germany Republic's lar- 
gest mail-order concern. 

Participating with Morgan in the negotia- 
tions are said to be two investment firms: 
Jesup & Lamont and Burnham International, 
the foreign arm of Burnham & Co, 

The New York bank’s negotiations are 
being conducted through Morgan & Cie, 
S.A. the Paris investment company in which 
Morgan Guaranty holds a 70-percent inter- 
est. The New York bank recently reopened 
the Paris investment banking firm. Its 
interest is held through an Edge Act corpora- 
tion, Morgan Guaranty International Finance 


The two investment firms yesterday de- 
clined to comment on the negotiations. 
However, a spokesman for Morgan Guaranty 
confirmed that negotiations were in progress 
between Morgan & Cie and the German firm. 

Reliable sources say that the group is 
seeking to purchase total shares valued at 
41 million deutsche marks. The cost is esti- 
mated at $23 million. The total capital of the 
German mail-order house, after an increase 
in shares, will amount to 85 million deutsche 
marks. 

If the negotiations are successfully com- 
pleted—and all indications point to the fact 
they will be—Morgan and the two invest- 
ment companies are expected to place the 
issue privately among investors abroad. Some 
shares, though, may be held for their own 
accounts, 

Neckermann Versand is little more than 
a dozen years old. Its sales have mounted 
steadily and now total better than $200 mil- 
Mon annually. It is a limited partnership, 
headed by Josef Neckermann. Other prin- 
cipals in the company include Annemarie 
Neckermann and Alwin Burkel. 

Figuring importantly in the negotiations 
are Investiha, a Frankfurt investment com- 
pany connected with Berliner Handels-Ges- 
elischaft and Friederick Flick, a prominent 
German financier. Both have sizable hold- 
ings In the mail-order company. 

The Morgan-Neckermann deal not only 
represents the first large transaction that 
Morgan & Cie has taken since its reactiva- 
tion, but the continued investment interest 
of Morgan Guaranty in the German market, 

About a month ago, for instance, Morgan 
Guaranty acquired an interest in Quellen- 
Lehnig, West Germany's largest distributor 
of mineral water and other beverages. It was 
made mainly for the bank's trust customers. 
The bank was joined in the acquisition— 
which amounted to a 75-percent interest 
costing some §4 million—by American Ex- 
press Co. and Joseph R. Nash, & financier. 

About a year earlier, Morgan Guaranty 
purchased a share interest in Henschel- 
Werke Kassel, West German machinery 
manufacturer. Mr. Nash was also connected 
with this deal. 
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Tribute to Erin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, March 
17 is the day when Irishmen all over 
the world gather to celebrate and pay 
tribute to Erin. 

As an American of Irish ancestry, I 
join in the tribute. I want first to admit 
a lack of talent in giving true and 
worthy expression to a people to whom 
the world owes so much; to a people 
who ask for so little; and to a people who 
receive so little. 

Maybe I should iterate the path of 
Trish history and call to mind the Kings 
of Tara’s Hill, or Brian Boru and the 
Battle of Clontarf. Maybe I should talk 
of the Book of the Kells, the Cells of 
the Monks, and the learning of the 
scholars of old. A prayerful tribute 
could be paid to the memory of Patrick, 
Bridget, Malachy, and many more. All 
this I could do. Maybe I should dwell 
upon the sweetness of the land of Ire- 
land, the brilliance of her emerald 


cloak, the stark beauty of the isles, the 


sad splendor of the gloaming upon her 
evening hills, the lilt of her gay little 
rivers and the peaceful stillness of her 
lakes, the rugged coasts, and the ever- 
sounding seas about her. Or listen to 
her poets, her philosophers, her schol- 
ars, her men and women of wit and 
charm, her bards and her minstrels. Or 
tell anew the myths and the fancies, 
the tales and the Come-All-Ye's, the 
annals of olden times, and rhapsodies 
of the blind walkers of the roads. Or 
glory in the tenacity which preserved 
the faith of our fathers, the holiness of 
martyred priest and nun, or saint, and 
humble laborer. And might we not join 
in spirit with the pilgrims wending their 
way to Mellray and Knock and Croagh 
Patrick? 

I could dwell upon the priceless sub- 
stantial contributions that the Irish have 
brought to these shores of our beloved 
America and the part they have played 
in every field of endeavor which has been 
for the development and permanence of 
this great Nation. Irish names come to 
mind from every decade of our history 
and from every quarter of the land—and 
from every bit of hallowed ground, far 
flung throughout the world, wherein rest 
the bodies of our heroic American dead. 

No, in this space age—when nations 
are looked to for what they will. do to 
preserve our way of life and our civiliza- 
tion—let us not forget what we already 
owe to the people of Ireland. 

I do not want to dwell on the riches of 
memory alone, but I want to recall that 
the Treasury of Ireland has been indeed 
heavily drawn upon for the endowment 
of Western civilization. It must never 
be forgotten that when darkness en- 
gulfed the minds and hearts of men, and 
the lamps of learning were blown out by 
the fierce winds of barbarian invasion 
and shattered by ignorance, the only 
light, besides the Beacon of the Holy 
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Faith, that the eyes of man could see and 
finally take bearings by was the single, 
strong flame which was nourished and 
kept alive on that little green isle set in 
the vastness of the ocean waters. So 
powerful was this flame, and zealous its 
monastic guardians, that no assault 
could cause it to flicker or sink, and it 
burns today in every achievement of the 
Western World that is good, and true, 
and beautiful, and it casts its challeng- 
ing brilliance even upon the farflung 
steppes and tundras of Russia. And it 
will burn forever, because it is fed with 
the oil of truth and kindled with the 
breath of belief in God, His justice, His 
wisdom, His mercy, and His love. Ire- 
land, I am sure, can again be called upon 
to preserve Western civilization even if 
she must goit alone. 


Illinois Gets $18.4 Million To Aid 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial. The Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare recently released its 
yearend review showing the disburse- 
ment of Federal aid to education 
throughout the Nation. 

Those who are constantly complain- 
ing that Federal aid to education means 
Federal controls might be wise to pon- 
der the fact that we are now spending 
more than $600 million a year in various 
programs of Federal aid to education. 
I have yet to hear a single local school 
administrator complain that any of 
these programs have brought Federal 
controls. 

The State of Illinois last year received 
$18.4 million in Federal aid to education. 

I should like to call my colleagues’ at- 
tention to a recent article which ap- 
peared in the Chicago Tribune, showing 
a breakdown of this Federal aid to the 
State of Dlinois. The article follows: 

[From the Chicago (Il.) Daily Tribune, 

Jan. 3, 1963 
ILLINOIS Gets $18.4 MILLION To Arp 
EDUCATION 

The Federal Government spent an esti- 
mated $18,450,000 for education in Illinois in 
1962, according to a yearend review by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. . 

Throughout the Nation, the Government 
spent about $600 million for cducation. 

Melville H. Hosch, regional director of the 
Department, said that in Ilinois the Federal 
Government: 

Shared in financing the enrollment of an 
estimated 116,000 high school students in 
vocational classes, 1,400 in area schools for 
skilled technicians, and In establishing 6 
training projects for unemployed workers- 
Federal cost: An estimated $2,600,000. 

ADSORBDS FEDERAL DPURDENS 

Granted $5,358,000 to school districts in 
which enrollment increased because of Fed- 
eral activity. 
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Loaned $3,162,000 to 7,500 students; award- 
ed $938,000 more in fellowships for graduate 
study in the State, primarily for teacher 
training; and granted 56 additional fellow- 
ships at a cost of $233,000 to students major- 
ing in modern foreign languages. 

Strengthened guidance, counseling, and 
testing programs at a cost of $750,000, 

HELPS BUY NEW EQUIPMENT 

Enabled elementary and high schools to 
buy up-to-date mathematics, science, and 
modern foreign language equipment and 
materials. A sum of $2,350,000 was matched 
dollar-for-dollar by State funds. 

Sent 278 Illinois foreign-language teachers 
back to school to learn improved teaching 
methods including vse of language labora- 
tories at a cost of $382,000. 

Provided, under the Library Services Act, 
$232,000 to extend library services to people 
in rural areas, 

AIDS RETARDED CHILDREN 

Granted $35,000 to held educate mentally 
retarded children and $70,000 to help train 
teachers of the deaf. 

Granted $545,000 for educational research. 

Hosch said that, throughout the country, 
one of the most outstanding developments in 
education has been the increasing interest in 
Vocational education and technical training 
for young people and adults. 


E Pluribus Unum et Erin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, on the 
Occasion of their 1963 commemoration 
of the Feast of St. Patrick I was 
Privileged to address the National Demo- 
cratic Club in New York on the matter 
of current legislation. As a testament 
to the patient and silent suffering of, 
the members of the Nation's oldest 
Political club I ask to extend my address 
as follows: 


E PLURIBUS Unum ET ERIN 


I am profoundly honored to be called to 
you in the 130th year of the oldest 
Political club in America. And I commend 
you for your audacious courage in selecting 
for your St. Patrick's night speaker an 
Irish-Catholic-Brooklyn-Democrat. Within 
the last century, for one of my ilk to 
mind at the corner of 38th Street and 
Madison Avenue would invite a fallout of 
Vegetables, masonery, and lumber on the 
heads of the audience. Therefore on the 
Premise that some APA's or plug-uglies from 
the five points may be still lurking in the 
Neighborhood and recognizing the fact that 
you have been 90 days without newspapers 
I shall deal with the news from our great 
Capitol and the relatively inocuous tople 
Of citizenship and statehood. 

On Tuesday, March 12, by a vote of 377 
to 21 the House of Representatives voted to 
extend honorary citizenship to an English- 
Man, Sir Winston Churchin. Without 
abnegation I admit that this descendant of 
the Galway herring chokers took the Queen's 
Shilling and voted in favor of Sir Win- 
Ston's cause. However, since the record will 
not show it, let history recount that my 
eminent and most distinguished colleague, 
Representative Jonn J. Rooney and I were 
the last two into the well of the House 
fast our votes. We delayed in order 


to 
to 
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hold common counsel as members of the 
AOH on the merits of the prospective citi- 
zen. I am proud to state that we resolved 
the question on the affirmative side by giv- 
ing due consideration to the fact as docu- 
mented by our boro historian, Jamie Kel- 
ley, that Sir Winston's mother, Jenny 
Jerome, once resided in a south Brooklyn 
brownstone. Reasoning with that clarity 
of perception and appreciation of the true 
and fair which is characteristic of Mr. 
Roongx (and myself to a lesser degree) we 
concluded that such residence was in a 
sense a purification and a credential suf- 
ficient to validate the admission of her 
offspring. 

However, since the conference of dual citi- 
zenship on her most illustrious’ soldier- 
statesman will be an immeasurable boon to 
Britain’s pride and posture I suggest that 
it is timely and proper for the Congress to 
address itself to a related and compensatory 
matter affecting the Republic of Eire. 

Noting the imminence of the feast of St. 
Patrick and sensitive to any possible slight 
to the land of my forbears, by the admission 
of America's newest prospective citizen I have 
drafted legislation to extend honorary and 
voluntary status to Ireland bs our 51st State. 

I am hopeful that my resolution will re- 
ceive early and favorable consideration-since 
I expect that it will be referred to the Sub- 
committee on Territories and Insular Affairs 
of which I am a member. More significantly 
the chairman of that committee is the great 
statemaker, the distinguished Representa- 
tive Leo O'BRIEN, of Albany. And I am now 
privileged to reveal that Chairman O'BRIEN 
and the rest of the membership have unani- 
mously voted to admit me to the august and 
exclusive “Society To Admit Ireland as the 
sist State” in recognition of my advocacy in 
behalf of this legislation. In order that no 
unkind critic may accuse us of perfidy as a 
secret society I am at liberty to disclose that 
in addition to Chairman O Bau and myself 
the membership of our illustrious society 
includes that Honolulu Harp, the distin- 
guished Senator from Hawaii, the Honorable 
Dast K. IN ourk. Let no one doubt that 
the great Senator is an authentic and legiti- 
mate descendent of Kathleen Ni Hoolihan. 
So Irish is he that his ancestors took care to 
move the “O” to the middle of his name 
where it could never be disturbed by the 
anglicization of either the prefix of the 
suffix 


In a solemn conclave of our trinitarian 
society it was agreed that consideration of 
Erin as our 5ist State is long past due. In 
fact it was suggested that it perhaps should 
have been elther 49th or 50th since it is only 
3,825 miles from Washington or New York 
to Dublin and 5,164 miles to Honolulu and 
3,059 miles to Juneau, Alaksa. However it 

was concluded that no ground has been lost 

since Alaska has had the good judgment to 
elect as its first Governor an icy Gael, Wil- 
liam A. Egan while Hawalli has similarly 
displayed good sense In its choice of two fine 
chief executives in succession named: Wil- 
nam Francis Quinn and John A. Burns. 

The society duly noted that O'Brren, the 
great statemaker, had exhibited characteris- 
tic enlightenment in bringing such an in- 
telligent electorate into the Union. 

With his gifted mangement in the House 
and the brilliant sponsorship of the good 
Senator in the upper body there is good 
reason to expect that the land of the orchid 
and pineapple and the isle of the potato and 
the shamrock will be linked in confederation. 

I urge that the implications of this union 
are most appetizing. A postprandial draught 
of potcheen, the distillate of the potato, to 
create a mellow Irish mist would be fol- 
lowed on the morn by pineapple squeezins 
to lift the fog and Dublin dew. 

I hasten to add at this point, to avoid 
diplomatic involvement that this proposed 
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legislation has not been cleared with the 
White House although little trouble Is ex- 
pected from that quarter if one can rely on 
grassroots reports from Wexford. 

By the same token I assure the great Re- 
public of Eire that I have no intent to 
demean its status as equal to any nation on 
the face of the earth In its dignity and 
sovereignty by an offer of voluntary state- 
hood. My desire to effect greater union be- 
tween two of the world’s great democracies 
is animated by recognition that the Irish 
contribution to the size and quality of our 
population and the glowing pages of our 
history is so vast that it deserves most 
singular treatment. 

Beginning with the discovery of America 
there may be some dispute as to when and 
by whom it was first explored but there can 
be no doubt that the Irish had a hand in it. 
Some say the first immigrant was St. 
Brendan of Clonfert who is said to have 
found Greater Ireland as this continent was 
then known in the sixth century AD— 
eight centuries before Columbus, But most 
Irishmen are reluctant to contest this point. 
Not only are we mindful of the Italian vote 
and the present composition of the New York 
City Board of Estimate but we are unwilling 
to admit that we had possession of the land 
for over a thousand years before electing an 
Irish President. It is the better part of 
conciliation to agree that the Genoese ex- 
plorer discovered this great land but he was 
guided by the expert seamanship of Rice 
De Galvey, of Galway, his navigator who 
would have landed in New York instead of 
San Salvador if he had his own way but he 
was outvoted. 

As the Irish are not disposed to make much 
of their role in discovery, so too our innate 
modesty leads us to deprecate our role in the 
settlement of this great Nation. As Ran- 
dolph Cabot Rooney replied to Lowell Wen- 
dell Maguire when he was asked about the 
order of his arrival in America—"“We came 
over on the second boat. We sent the sery- 
ants ahead on the Mayflower.” 

As there can be no question of discovery, 
so can there be none as to the Irish motiva- 
tion of our fight for independence. 

Now, not only did the Irish indulge in the 
great sport of firing on the Redcoats in the 
War of Independence, but they had a hand 
in the inciting to rebellion. 

Four of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence were born in Ireland: Col. 
James Smith, George Taylor, Edward Rut- 
ledge, and Matthew Thornton. 

Five others had Irish parents or grand- 

parents, and the most famous signer of all, 
John Hancock, owed his corollographic sig- 
nature to the penmanship taught by an 
Irish schoolmaster. 
In all the wars this Nation has fought for 
liberty, union, and democracy it may be said 
that we won because God and right were 
on our side; but it didn’t hurt to have the 
Trish with us. 

The Father of this country well knew this, 
for on the 17th of March 1776 General 
Washington paid tribute to his Irish troops 
by making the watchword “St. Patrick.” 

In 1779 a committee of the British House 
of Commons went on a junket to find out 
the cause of the revolution, They asked 
Joseph Galloway, a loyalist, “What were the 
troops in the Service of the Congress com- 

of? Were they native, or were the 
greatest part of them English, Scotch, or 
Trish?” 

Said Galloway: “I can answer that ques- 
tion with precision. They were scarcely 
one-fourth native, one-half Irish, the other 
fourth English or Scotch.” 

And when the surrender of Lord Corn- 
wallis was announced to Parliament, Lord 
Mountjoy said, “England has lost America 
through the exertion of Irish immigrants.” 

Just as hard as the Irish fought in the 
Revolution to divide Britain from the Colo- 
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nies, they fought in the Civil War both to 
preserve the Union and to defend the South. 

It may be truly said that the side with the 
most Irish won the war. And on the side of 
Union it was the Irish brigade, largely from 
New York, which led the fray. 

Perhaps the greatest tribute to the Irish 
brigade at Fredericksburg came from an un- 
expected source—the correspondent of the 
by no means pro-Irish Times of London. He 
wrote: 


te: 

“To the Irish division was principally com- 
mitted the desperate task of bursting out of 
the town of Fredericksburg and forming 
under the withering fire of the Confederate 
batteries to attack Marye’s Heights towering 
immediately in front. 

“Neyer at Fontenoy, Albuera, or at Water- 
loo was more undaunted courage displayed by 
the sons of Erin than in those six frantic 
dashes which they delivered against the al- 
most impregnable position of their foe. 

„After witnessing the gallantry and 
devotion exhibited by his (Meagher's) troops 
and viewing the hillsides, for acres strewn 
with their corpses as thick as autumnal 
leaves, the spectator can remember nothing 
but the desperate courage and regret that 
it was not exhibited in a holier cause. That 
any mortal men could have carried the posi- 
tion before which they were wantonly sacri- 
ficed, defended as it was, it seems to me idle 
for a moment to believe. But the bodies 
which lie in dense masses 40 yards off the 
muzzles of Colonel Walton’s (Confederate) 
guns are the best evidence of what manner 
of men they were who pressed on to death 
with the dauntlessness of a race which has 
gained glory on a thousand battlefields and 
never more richly deserved it than at the 
foot of Marye's Heights on the 13th day of 
December 1862.” 

Quite often, Irish troops faced one another 
on the battlefield. A number of Irish com- 
panies were among the Confederates who 
turned back the Irish brigade before Marye's 
Heights. Later at Petersburg Irish soldiers 
on both sides called an unofficial truce. 

Someone asked if there were any Limerick 
men present. “Enough to take care of the 
whole of County Cork.“ came the reply. 

The Gael fought so well during the Civil 
War because he possessed the “Irish edge.” 
In addition to his piece (and he was as good 
with the stock as the sight). 

He bore into battle his great sense of 
humor. Stories circulated by the hundreds 
during the Civil War. 

There was the story of the Irish soldier who 
asked his commanding officer for a furlough. 
He explained that his wife was sick and 
there was no one to look out for the chil- 
dren. Pat.“ sald the Officer, that's very 
strange, for the chaplain has a letter from 
your wife asking us not to send you home. 
She says every time you go home on leave 
you get drunk and frighten the children.” 
“Faith,” said Pat, “there's two of the most 
splendid liars in the army in this room. I 
was never married in me life.” 

Likewise the story of the Irishman carry- 
ing a comrade suffering with a leg wound to 
a first-aid station. Unknown to him a can- 
non ball took the man's head off while he 
was carrying him. When the Irishman 
reached the station and dumped the corpse 
down on s cot someone pointed out to him 
that it lacked a head. “Why, the deceivin“ 
creature" he said. He told me it was his 
leg that was botherin’ him.” 


We best sum up the saga of the Irish in 
the fight for America’s freedom, union, and 
democracy when we refer to the list of those 
who have won the Nation's highest decora- 
tion—the Congressional Medal of Honor. 
The greatest name is Murphy—2] in all, with 
the Kelly’s on their heels—18 heroes strong. 
And nestled there among them, sleeping with 
the brave, the list records a Carey. Hugh 
himself—sergeant of Company EV, 82d 
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New York Infantry—Civil War—born in Ire- 
land. Enough to swell a man’s chest to 
bursting when you note that among the 
foreign born who hold the medal, Ireland 
with her handful of 4 million souls has won 
more than twice as many as any other na- 
tion who sent men here to help. 

But lest we speak too much of fighting 
which is more a hobby than an aim, look 
to the feats of Irishmen who forged this 
land so strong. 

Despite the claims of Russia as to who in- 
vested what, there's no question that the 
Trish have done as much as most. 

Undoubtedly the first guided missile was 
the haverstraw hand grenade first found at 
the end of a Gaelic arm. 

And you'd have no hat on your head but 
for Cavanagh of Danbury, nor heels on your 
shoes save for Humphrey O'Sullivan. 

Robert Fulton dreamed of steamboats at 
an Irish father’s knee, and Mr. Holland and 
his submarine is a credit to the race. Louis 
Sullivan sketched the skyscraper, Crimmins 
built it, and McDonald dug the subways and 
canals. Marcus Daly found our copper. 
John MacKay the Comstock silver and Wil- 
liam Shoney O’Brien had a hand in gold. 

But it is in song and story that the Irish 
best excel, Victor Herbert and Eugene 
ONeill and a regiment behind them much 
téo long to tell. 

So with our last word on labor we'll rest 
the Irish case—from Meany to Maguire—the 
father of Labor Day—the work of Gaelic 
leaders gave the union man his say. 

Especially do I urge the support of vol- 
untary and honorary statehood for Ireland 
by the members of this great New York 
audience and National Democratic Club. 
Only in this way can we heal a painful wound 
on the corpus of New York politics as in- 
vented by the boys of the spartan band, of 
the five points, and the sixth ward. 

In 1853 New York elected to the Congress 
“the one and only Mike Walsh“ an inveter- 
ate foe of privilege. He served the cause of 
the common man and also several terms 
for libel. He spoke in the Congress for the 
minimum wage, and fought the waste of 
public funds and the extension of slavery. 
Defeated for reelection by “Honest John” 
Kelly he foresaw the danger of the bolshevik 
revolution and tried to induce the czar to 
buy ships for the Russian navy from one of 
his friends in Constantinople. Coming back 
to New York he visited the watering places 
on Broadway to take the pulse of the elec- 
torate and nothing else. He expired one 
night stretched prone on the streets of his 
city beloved. There are those unkind wags 
who would have you believe that he fell 
there in stupor when the truth is that his 
love of New York and the United States 
was so strong he tried to hug the earth to 
his bosom in his dying embrace. 

Now he is laid to rest in the Greenwood 
cemetery which lies in the 15th district of 
Brooklyn which I am privileged to repre- 
sent, 

The grievous wound of which I speak is 
that Con . patriot, defender of the 
rights of man though he was—Mike Walsh 
never became a citizen. How thus can he 
rest easy in his grave—and that in Brooklyn. 

This legislation I suggest in its retroactive 
effect would not only put Mike to rest—but 
in truth by our action if Tuesday, Walsh 
would walk with Sir Winston—for the good 
of them both. 

Finally, I will recognize that there are as 
many Sons of Zion in the audience tonight 
as there are Sons of Erin. I therefore sug- 
gest that this other great and free country 
which lies along the Jordan should one day 
receive similar treatment. To that end I 
would urge that it note the precedent of 
Ireland in demonstrating that brotherhood 
which is the highest order of democracy. 
Since the Dubliners have shown the way by 
electing that great Hebrew Hibernian Lord 
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Mayor Briscoe as their city executive it would 
be a stroke of sheer enlightenment to herald 
an Irishman as mayor of Tel Aviv. 

Then truly we could say from Honolulu to 
Dublin to Haifa—aloha, sogarth sroon and 
sholem Alecchem E pluribus unum et erin. 


Managed News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, in east- 
ern central Missouri is a remarkable 
man, the editor of a remarkable news- 
paper. James L. Miller, editor of the 
Washington Missourian, has just re- 
turned from the last of a series of trips 
abroad which have from time to time 
covered a large part of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. 

He is widely read and widely traveled 
and his newspaper, the Washington Mis- 
sourian, has been awarded year after 
year by the State Editorial Association 
first place in order of excellence among 
the newspapers of its class throughout 
the State. Its editorial page was ac- 
corded one of the two top places in the 
Nation by the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation in session at Hershey, Pa., in 1962. 

His recent editorial just published on 
his return from Africa is of such inter- 
national significance that I am including 
it verbatim in my remarks as follows: 

Trey Have Reason To Be AFRAID 


The American Committee on Africa appar- 
ently was afraid to have a group of American 
newspapermen visit Angola in Africa for fear 
they might find out something that the com- 
mittee didn't want them to find out. 

This committee has been carrying on 4 
bitter fight to force Portugual out of Africa. 
What business that ls of this committee has 
never been explained, but it seems right in 
line with our meddling in other people's 
affairs, 

When the National Editorial Association 
announced last fall that it planned to make 
a study mission into Africa, including An- 
gola, the American committee printed Aa 
stinging article in its publication about the 
proposed tour under the heading of “Trip- 
ping Through Africa.” 

The article stated that there were some 
411 foreign agents in the United States and 
that about 25 more were about to be added. 
Who were these 25 potential new agents? the 
article asked, and answered its own ques- 
tion. 

None other than 25 unsuspecting mem- 
bers of the National Editorial Association,” 
the article explained, and added: 

“The plan ts simple enough. Twenty-five 
handpicked editors and publishers will pay 
their own way on a 4-week tour of Africa. 
* * * It seems not unlikely that some of 
the journalists will produce copy sympa- 
thetic to Portuguese ears. * * * While wë 
trust that the natural common sense and 
intelligence of U.S. newspaper editors and 
publishers will take them through most 
normal situations, we are not so sure that 
this time they will not have met thelr 
match. 

“At stake is the continuation of the last 
remaining colonial empire. Let us try to 
trace the links between this and the role 
of the visiting newsmen,” 
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The publisher of the Missourian and the 
Citizen was one of the visiting newsmen. 
When the newsmen returned to the States 
from their mission earlier this month, some- 
body who failed to identify himself, stuffed 
& reprint of the article into the mallboxes 
of correspondents at the United Nations. 
That happened on the same day the editors 
returned to New York. 

This whole mess proves only this one 
thing—the American Committee on Africa is 
deathly afraid of what the visiting newsmen 
found in Angola and reported to their read- 
ers. If this committee had not been afraid 
of being exposed by a group of impartial and 
disinterested mewspapermen, there would 
have been no need for the desperate warn- 
ing the committee put out, and its attempt 
to frighten off the publishers by branding 
them as potential foreign agents if they 
wrote something favorable about Portugal 
and Angola. 

Foreign agents for what, or for whom? 
The committee didn’t say, because it 
couldn't. 

Now let's take a closer look at this whole 
situation. To start with, the visiting news- 
papermen were not handpicked—if they had 

the NEA certainly would not have 
Picked the publisher of a weekly newspaper 
in Missouri. It would have picked much 
bigger fry. 

Any member of the National Editorial 

tion was given an equal opportunity 
to make the African Study Mission. The 
Only qualification and requirement was the 
Rewsman's ability to pay for the trip, and 
haye the time to get away from his office 
for several weeks. 

If there was any attempt to brainwash 
the newsmen, it was made by the American 
Committee on Africa itself, and by no one 
else—a committee that probably is financed 
by the American taxpayers. 

No attempt whatever was made by the 

Ortuguese Government to brainwash the 
Visitors, 

They were absolutely free to ask questions, 
and they were free to accept the answers in 
whatever light they wished. 

The visitors were free to go and come in 
both Portugal and in Angola as they pleased. 

They could drive out into the country as 
far as they wished, and stay as long as they 

and to talk to whomever they met. 

There were absolutely no restrictions of 
any kind put in the way of the visiting 
Newsmen—if there had been, it would have 
been a clear indication that the Portuguese 

something to hide, and the suspicious 
Minds of any newspaperman would imme- 
diately have been aroused. 

The very fact that the American Commit- 
tee on Africa expressed the kind of fear it 
did is in itself the best possible proof that 
it was afraid the visiting newsmen might 

out how our Government is meddling 

Other people's affairs and the enormous 

ts of the rs" money we are 
Wasting taxpaye y 

We all know how foolish it would be to 

d a class of first grade pupils in Wash- 

$100,000, for instance, and tell them 

Tun the school system for the coming 


Yet that is what we are doing in some 
iiis countries, only on a much grander 
e, 


ars are p millions and millions into 
i ® Congo yet it is doubtful whether the 
“aders and politicians of that miserable na- 
In could operate a peanut roaster success- 
uly, let alone a government. 
Gant We are not finished paying in the 
are The American taxpayers will have 
t burden on their shoulders for a long 
prin Bi come. Now we are trying to create 
d even worse and possibly more costly con- 
hon in Angola by forcing Portugal out of 
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Even the black leaders in most of the other 
African countries will tell you that if Portu- 
gal is forced out of Angola within the next 
few years, and the country is turned over to 
the natives, the result will be far worse than 
the Congo ever was. There will be anarchy, 
rape, murder, and a general disregard for all 
law. The cost to make the repairs in the end 
and to slowly bring back order over@ several 
year period will have to be borne as usual 
by the American taxpayers. r 

Is that part of our foreign policy? It 
appears to be. It appears our policy is to 
meddle in other nation's business, and then 
call on the American taxpayers to pay for 
whatever damage we have done. 

In Addis Ababa we are spending millions 
of dollars of the taxpayers’ money for a new 
airport for the Ethiopian Airlines, which is 
owned lock, stock, and barrel by the coun- 
try’s emperor, Haile Selassie, who calls him- 
self the King of Kings, the Elect of God— 
and, he might add, the elect of United States, 
for the money he is able to get out of us. 

Every dime we are spending on this airport 
will go to enrich this Monarch, who already 
has more wealth and property than he knows 
what to do with. This man, in fact, is the 
world's greatest dictator. He doesn't only 
own his country and everything in it, but the 
Coptic church as well. When you are in 
Ethiopia you either do as the king says, or be 
locked up. Mr. K. could learn a few tricks 
from this Ethiopian. 

In Liberia, where we are constructing one 
of the world’s greatest radio stations, the 
President of the country is building himself 
a palace that was supposed to cost $2 million, 
but is already up to around $4 million. Only 
God knows what the final cost will be, yet 
there are few schools In the country to teach 
the people to read and write. And the ma- 
jority of these are financed and operated by 
foreign missions. — 

Our policy in South Africa is with the 
jungle Bantu, and against the white man, 
who was there before the native African. It 
was the white man who settled the country, 
developed it, and made it what it is today— 
in fact, he did more than that—he saved 
one tribe after another from being wiped out 
by stronger tribes, who were chasing the 


weaker ones southward, where these weaker: 


tribes finally ran into the white man, who 
was pushing up from the south. 

For us to tell the white man in South 
Africa what to do would be the same as 
France or England telling us in America to 
elther wipe out the Indian reservations or 
get out and hand the country back to the 
Indians. That seems to be our policy in 
South Africa. 

In the vicinity of the Holy Land they have 
a network of highways that compares to the 
best we have in this country. 

They will point to these roads in Jordan 
and tell you—America built them for us, 

Yet we right hore in Franklin County had 
to wait 20 years to get a road from Wash- 
ington to Union, and then only after several 
people were killed. 

They are driving on well constructed roads 
through the rugged mountains north of Je- 
rusalem, but we in Franklin County can't 
get a sorely needed new road from here to 
the Diamonds. We've been trying to get 
this road for the past 10 years, and now we 
are Informed that we might have to wait 
another 5 because there is no money avall- 
able, s 

But there seems to be plenty of money 
available for the “Amos and Andy” govern- 
ments in Africa and parts of Asia. < 

In Jerusalem you see more new American 


Washington. The reason for that is sim- 
enough. The American taxpayers either 


pays for his own car, or does without, while 
in some of the foreign countries they seem 
to have no problem getting new American 
cars. 
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Besides building his highways, and paying 
to run his government, is the American tax- 
payer also called on to buy the foreigners’ 
cars, and keep him in food and clothes? 

There are painted signs in some countries 
that say “Yankee, go home.” 

That is the best advice any country could 
give us—go home, stay home, and put our 
own house in order. We have plenty to do 
right here at home without meddling in 
everybody else’s business—at the taxpayers’ 
expense. 


Tribute to St. Patrick 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, today as 
the Members entered the chamber they 
received a green carnation in observance 
of the great patron saint of Ireland, St. 
Patrick. The boutonniere for each 
Member was presented, as in past years, 
under the auspices of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians of America. The Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, founded in 1836, is 
a fraternal and social organization with 
some 700 local groups whose members 
are descendents of Hibernia, and dedi- 
cated to preserving ancient Irish lore and 
traditions. May I take this opportunity 
to pay tribute to members of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians in America and ex- 
press my appreciation for their contribu- 
tion today. 

Mr. Speaker, on St. Patrick’s Day we 
delight to do honor to the memory of 
the great St. Patrick, apostle, bishop, 
and patron saint of Ireland. In the 
celebrations and speeches that mark the 
day, we are accustomed to praise the 
land and people of Ireland, to mark 
those qualities in the Irish character 
that seem most worthy of emulation and 
esteem. We speak, too, of the Irish who 
have given their lives or shed their blood 


-in the defense of our country, and of the 


Irish who, in civilian pursuits, have con- 
tributed to the well-being, the entertain- 
ment, and the intellectual and artistic 
development of our people. Often, on 
this occasion, we call attention to the 
moral vigor and stamina which St. Pat- 
rick exhibited in his life, and instilled in 
his disciples, and we point out the need 
for these stalwart virtues in the perilous 
and inspiring circumstances that sur- 
round us today. 

But I think it is well, sometimes, to go 
right to the heart of the matter, and 
speak simply of the life and character of 
St. Patrick, the brave, good man, and 
the devoted servant of God. Draw all 
good lessons you will from his life—they 
will be the more effective when accom- 
panied by an appreciation of the man 
himself: his humility and simplicity, his 
audacity, his unwavering faith and shin- 
ing virtue, hs untiring service to Christ 
and His Church, and his kind and 
friendly approach to his fellow man. 

We know Patrick in his own writings, 
from which both the events of his life 
and the character of the man appear in 
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clarity and completeness. Let scholars 
dispute as they will about the place and 
time of his birth, and the date of his 
coming to Ireland. These are factual 
historical points of some importance, I 
admit, but they pale into insignificance 
before the importance of the man’s life 
and character, and the magnificence of 
his achievement. 

I urge all who have not done so, to 
read for themselves St. Patrick's ac- 
count of his life, called his Confession, 
and his letter to the savage chieftain, 
Coroticus. You know, of course, the out- 
lines of his story—how he was captured 
in his youth by what we should now call 
pirates, and sold into slavery in the 
pagan land of Ireland; how he escaped 
from his slavery through guidance 
vouchsafed him in a vision, and wan- 
dered long in the unsettled territories of 
what is now northern France; how a 
voice urged him to return to Ireland, to 
spread the Christian faith among the 
pagans who had been his masters; and 
how, by daring and persistence, in- 
genuity, and devotion, he succeeded at 
last in making Ireland the Christian na- 
tion she has ever since remained. The 
charm of Irish wit and humor, the play 
of Irish fancy and the sublimity of Irish 
poetic imagination, the charm of Irish 


Irish and those of Irish descent to- 
is warmed and colored by the Chris- 
fervor that imbued the whole life 
nature of the Saint, and constituted 
his gift to Ireland and his claim to our 
grateful remembrance. 


A Tribute to St. Patrick and the Irish 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr, RODINO. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the few occasions each year we can 
depend on unanimity of opinion from 
both sides of the aisle is that happy time 
we put aside our legislative calendars and 
pay proper tribute to the land of St. Pat- 
rick and her distinguished sons. 

We are familiar with the inspiring 
role the patron saint of Ireland played 
in the history of the Western World. We 
are equally aware of the great role played 
by the people of Ireland in America’s 
early history, and the continuing contri- 
butions made to our Nation by their 
descendants. 


It has been said that “Ireland gives 
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England her soldiers, her generals, too.” 
In America, we can say that. But we 
can say much more, for in every pro- 
fession, business or industry, in every 
scholastic, artistic or athletic endeavor 
there are names of sons of Erin at the 
top. So, too, in the three branches of 
our Federal Government—in the Court 
to the east of this Chamber, in the house 
a few blocks to the west and here in our 
Speaker’s chair, distinguished sons of 
Erin sit. 

In honoring the patron saint and the 
nation of Ireland, we express our affec- 
tion and gratitude toward the people of 
Ireland for giving so much to the char- 
acter and strength of our beloved Nation. 
Americans of all ethnic derivations shall 
never forget the contributions Irish- 
Americans have made to the general 
welfare of America. 


Political Broadcasting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the recent statement 
of the Honorable LeRoy Collins, president 
of the National Association of Broad- 
casters before the Subcommittee on Com- 
munications of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. I am 
sure that my colleagues in the House will 
find the suggestions of Governor Collins 
interesting, provocative and extremely 
timely. 

The statement follows: 


STATEMENT OF LEROY COLLINS, PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS, 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON COMMUNI- 
CATIONS AND POWER OF THE House Com- 
MITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE, MARCH 6, 1963 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the sub- 
committee, my name is LeRoy Collins, and I 
am president of the National Association of 
Broadcasters, I appreciate the invitation to 
appear before yeu and testify regarding pro- 
posed legislation (H. J. Res. 247) which would 
exempt from the equal-time requirements 
of section 315 the candidates for President 
and Vice President in the 1964 campaign. 

It was a similar suspension in 1960 that 
made it possible for broadcasters to bring to 
the American people a new look and a whole 
new dimension in American politics. The 
confrontations of candidates Kennedy and 
Nixon were eyents of monumental signifi- 
cance, and it is with a deep sense of pride 
that I point to the performance of broadcas- 
ters In that campaign. It was a service that 
won an overwhelming consensus of praise for 
its fairness and responsibility—greatly stimu- 
lated interest in the election—and con- 
tributed importantly to the public's know- 
ledge and understanding of the candidates 
and issues. 

Last year, there were elected over the land 
35 Governors, 38 Senators and 435 Represent- 
atives. Also, the whole election 
involved thousands of local and State offices. 
In many key contests, more than two candid- 
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ates were involved. Unquestionably, section 
315 provided a limiting factor on public 
information and prevented the people from 
receiving the advantages of full broadcast 
coverage. 

Now it is true that the 1959 amendments 
which exempted bona fide newscasts, Inter- 
views, documentaries, and on-the-spot cov- 
erage of news from the equal opportunities 
provision of section 315 proved to be of great 
help and substantial improvement. 

But, we at NAB feel strongly that the legal 
straitjacket of 315 requires more than piecè- 
meal removal. It is our position that the 
shackles should.come off all the way. 

Most American broadcasters feel that sec- 
tion 315 not only fails to serve a useful pur- 
pose, but further, actually handicaps them 
in serving the public interest. Therefore, we 
contend that the operation of section 315 
results in a disservice to the American 
people. 

I know the concept of equal opportunities 
sounds at first blush like the epitome of 
fairness. The very words seem to have & 
strong ring of freedom. Yet, as logical as 
the proposition seems at first, in truth the 
aim goes far wide of the mark. 

When enacted—actually, its basic pro- 
visions were contained in the old Radio Act 
of 1927—the section was accepted as a rela- 
tively simple provision of law. But with 
changing times and the greatly accelerated 
importance of broadcasting in political cam- 
paigns, there has resulted a highly complex 
group of rules and regulations, interpreta- 
tions, and policy statements that make the 
handling of political broadcasts now a night- 
mare. 

For example, on October 3, 1962, the Com- 
mission published a 28-page document, in 
question-and-answer form, of its interpre- 
tive rulings under section 315. This was 
before the 1962 elections and was for the 
guidance of the broadcaster in the cam- 
paign then underway. 

Shortly after the elections, and notwith- 
standing all the clarification, one Commis- 
sioner publicly lamented, “We have just 
completed one of the most trying political 
campaigns that the broadcasting industry 
has ever experienced. Many and difficult 
questions arose * . 

This was understandable because, as the 
campaigns progressed, the Commission was 
harrassed and belabored to decide whether 
various types of talks on variety shows were 
bona fide interviews; whether debates by 
candidates before nonpolitical groups were 
on-the-spot coverage of news; whether under 
section 315 a broadcast at an outright 
political-group meeting involving an ex- 
change between candidates entitled a group 
to an opportunity to reply to what it regarded 
as an injury to it; whether the use of film 
clips of a candidate's picture and voice in 
simulated debate was material broadcast 
over which there is no censorship; and so on, 
and on, and on. 

Many of these issues have required such 
hair-splitting interpretations as would defy 
the wisdom of Solomon, and as would be 
expected, the views of those making the deci- 
sions were of many varied shades and hues. 

In this welter of inquiries and decisions, 
one fact stands out: As im t as the 
1960 exemption was to broadcasting and the 
American people; as important as were the 
1959 exemptions in aiding wider coverage 
of the 1962 campaign, their prime result 
was to underscore the basic failure of sec- 
tion 315. 

Section 315 fails because it makes of the 
broadcaster an automaton and denies to him 
proper responsibility and accountability. 

Section 315 fails because it denies to the 
broadcaster a range of journalistic judgment 
equivalent to that accorded other arms of 
the press. ‘ 
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Section 315 fails because in creating a fear 
of doing wrong, it destroys the initiative and 
resourcefulness and the will to do right. 

And when section 315 fails it is not the 
broadcaster who loses most, but the public. 

In the face of a truly outstanding record 
in the coverage of political and public af- 
fairs, it is very difficult for the broadcaster 
to understand the unwillingness of the Con- 
gress thus far to trust him in the political 
broadcast field. In all other forms of pro- 
gruming, his good-faith judgment is per- 
mitted to control. 

More than a law, more than the power 
of the Federal Communications Commission, 
the intimate relationship of the good-faith 

caster to his community's life and 
Progress will make certain fair and honest 
Coverage of all matters of public impor- 
tance—including political broadcasting. 

If the repeal of section 315 is achieved, I 
am convinced that electronic journalism will 
Offer far more extensive and more meaning- 
ful coverage of political matters. 

Many Members of the Congress have ex- 
Pressed reservations concerning the outright 
Tepeal of section 315 at this time. If this 
should prove to be the consensus, then we 
Would certainly support House Joint Reso- 
lution 247. But we shall continue to urge 
repeal of section 315 because we believe that 
the public interest demands it and that the 
Congress will ultimately adopt this position. 

There is, however, another alternative that 
We would like to suggest. The freedom the 
broadcasters exercised so responsibly in the 
1960 presidential campaign can and should 
also serve the country well in the contests 
for all political offices in 1964. 

I urge that you consider, if just for the 
1964 campaign, suspension of section 315 
for all candidates—National, State, and local. 
This would afford the broadcasters the op- 
portunity to prove in the crucible of experi- 
ence that they are qualified to, and in fact 
Will, exercise sound discretion in political 
broadcasting; and, furthermore, that the 
American people—and this is even of greater 
importance—will benefit from a freer-añd 
More open discussion of political matters. 
Then, if broadcasters prove unequal to the 
trust, if the experiment fails, no further 
action would be necessary to reestablish the 
statutory obligations. 

From the point of view of the Congress as 
Well as the industry, this suspension of the 
equal-time provision of the act for all elec- 
tions in 1964 would afford an even greater 
Opportunity than 1960 to obtain a reliable 
body of evidence of how the industry could 
Operate with good faith and good judgment 
Srne, free from the shackles of section 

I would, therefore, respectfully urge that 
the Congress so extend the 1960 experiment 
during the 1964 elections. 

Mr. Chairman, essential to our democratic 
soclety is human friction. Argument, dis- 
Sent, disagreement, minority versus major- 
ity, Mberal versus conservative—all of these 
are the stuff of progress. We belleve section 
315, although intended to provide a catalyst 
to this process, has been an impediment. 

Only through free communications can 
this powerful force be kept working. With 
Section 315, broadcasting is crippled and un- 
able to do its full part in helping the Nation 
Meet its responsibilities. 

Certainly there must be good faith and 
responsibility by the broadcaster. This we 
Seek to encourage at every turn. And this 
the Congress has adopted as its policy 
through the Communications Act, 

Give us, I urge, the whole range of respon- 
Sibllity for our broadcast Tou 
Wil find, I am confident, that your trust is 
not only deserved, but that our national life 
Will be significantly enriched. 
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Farmers Home Administration Should 
Have $800,000 Increase From Appro- 
priations Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Farmers Home Administration is, in my 
opinion, one of the great workhorse 
agencies of the Federal Government, and 
by this characterization I mean nothing 
derogatory. The image springs to mind 
because FHA carries a tremendous bur- 
den; it was maltreated under the Repub- 
lican administration, but its spirit has 
never faltered regardless of callous beat- 
ings and skimpy fare. Senator Hum- 
PHREY, in a speech on the floor of the 
Senate recently, set forth the unpleasant 
statistics of neglect during the Benson 
years, underlined with the Senator's cus- 
tomary vivid prose. There is little I can 
add to these facts, but it has been my ex- 
perience that knowledge can be acquired 
in two very general ways; by actively 
gathering information and by introspec- 
tion. During my schooldays in east 
Texas I learned something about the 
origin of our country; what kind of peo- 
ple we Americans are, and the history 
of other great civilizations. Meditating 
about the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion in this context, I am aware of a 
great truth—our country was won and 
was held by the small farmer and the 
small rancher both serviced by the small 
merchant and the smalltown banker; 
the family farm was indeed the well- 
spring of historical America. We hear 
about the hard-core Communist, the 
dedicated, imbued, fanatic Communist; 
is there a hard-core American? Yes, I 
believe so, and he is typically found on 
the family farm just as much a fanatic, 
if you will, and just as dedicated to his 
American way of life—imbued with 
Americanism. I know that the small- 
town banker has now diminished in num- 
bers, that in many cases his function is 
diffused and lost in our economic maze. 
I know that the small farmer is now be- 
ing serviced for his banking needs by 
the Farmers Home Administration; or, 
not being serviced he joins the urban un- 
employed, and thus begins our decay. 

I know that the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration is not just a workhorse 
agency plodding a bureaucratic path, as 
the Benson administration saw it—oc- 
casionally lunging ahead by fits and 
starts overburdened with budget-starved 
programs, but a vital movement, kept 
alive by the men and women of FHA who 
daily work beyond their strength because 
they are also fighting for a cause. It is 
time to give proper sinews to this agency; 
to give proper recognition to FHA’s func- 
tion, which is a basis of our economy; 
and proper recognition to FHS’s guard- 
ianship of the family farm, which is a 
basis of our culture. I recommend to 
the Appropriations Committee that at 
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least $800,000 be provided to the Farmers 
Home Administration for the remainder 
of this fiscal year. 


Inter-Media Discipline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most vital links in the chain of represent- 
ative government in this country is 
that of our mass media, Gone are the 
days when a Member of Congress could 
hope, by going from stump to stump, to 
reach his constitutents with reports of 
what had occurred in Washington- and 
on what his views were of major issues. 
To some extent congressional newslet- 
ters have taken a part of this burden, but 
still the major share of it rests on our 
mass media to report back to the people 
what is happening and what positions 
their representatives have taken on im- 
portant issues. 

I have been very critical of the media 
in their failure to discharge this duty as 
they should. I believe this vital link in 
representative government is a weak one. 
I am encouraged, however, by the inter- 
est which I have found among many of 
the professionals in the media who are 
worried about this failure as well, for 
they realize that the principal discipline 
must be exercised in the media them- 
selves. 

An interesting inter-media discipline 
has been developed by Steve Fentress of 
television station KMOX in St. Louis. 
Mr. Fentress has a biweekly program, 
“KMOX-TV Views the Press,” in which 
he reviews the newspapers and news 
magazines of recent date to help point 
up the issues and their treatment. With 
this program he helps the people of the 
St. Louis viewing area become more 
aware of the points of controversy in the 
news and how the printed media suc- 
ceed or fail in giving the people a true 
picture of the news. 

This discipline is an excellent tech- 
nique and Mr. Fentress deserves credit 
for his part in initiating and developing 
it. I believe it is a constructive effort 
in promoting sound and strong repre- 
sentative government. 


Connecticut Bill Proposes Ombudsman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 
Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the inter- 


est that I and many others have ex- 
pressed in the possibility of adapting 
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the Scandinavian ombudsman to the 
American political scene is paralleled by 
proposals to use the institution on the 
State level 

Ralph Nader, of Winsted, Conn., who 
has had a long interest in the use of the 
ombudsman in this country. has called 
to my attention a bill to establish an 
ombudsman that has been introduced in 
the Connecticut General Assembly. 

Although the office, as I envision it, 
would be quite different on the Federal 
level—the ombudsman would be an 
agent of Congress ready to handle pro- 
fessionally constituents’ problems re- 
ferred to him by Members of Congress— 
I believe the key provisions of the State 
bill may be of interest to many legis- 
lators. 

The bill provides that the main func- 
tion of the ombudsman shall be to in- 
vestigate any decision or act done or 
omitted by any of the State departments 
or agencies. He may investigate on a 
complaint or on his own initiative. If 
he decides that the act was unreason- 
able, unjust discriminatory or just 
wrong, he can make a public report of 
his opinion and send recommendations 
to the errant department. If no remedi- 
al action is taken, he can refer the mat- 
ter to the Governor and the general as- 
sembly. 


Observations on Atomic Test Ban 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, in the Na- 
tional Observer of March 11, 1963, there 
is a very interesting comment in the 
“Observations” column concerning an 
atomic test ban. It addresses itself to 
the widespread argument that the cur- 
rent discussions at Geneva—if they re- 
sult in a test ban agreement—would 
prevent proliferation of nuclear weapons 
among nations that do not now possess 
them. For the information of my col- 
leagues, I include the article: 

An atomic test ban is needed, its en- 
thusiasts have been arguing in recent days, 
to prevent a “proliferation” of nuclear weap- 
ons among nations that do not now possess 
them—Red China, for instance, or someday 
perhaps countries like Egypt or Israel. 

The logic is sound; the more weapons 
there are around, the greater the chance of 
even a minor conflict escalating into atomic 
warfare. The job of controlling atomic 
weaponry would be simpler if these weapons 
could somehow be limited to nations that 
already have them—the United States, Brit- 
ain, Russia, and France. 
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But to contend that the test ban under 
discussion in Geneva would prevent pro- 
liferation of atomic weapons is misleading 
and mischievous, It’s a little like saying a 
law against jaywalking will prevent motor- 
ists from speeding. The point of the test ban 
talks, which have been dragging on for 
nearly 5 years, is to reach an agreement 
among just three nations to halt testing of 
atomic devices—no more, no less, 

The United States, Russia, and Britain 
would be the only nations obliged to abide 
by it; France, which has not yet perfected 
its devices, wants nothing to do with it. 
Neither would the pact have any effect on 
nuclear weapons already stockpiled or the 
production of new weapons already designed. 

So when advocates say a test ban would 
prevent “proliferation,” they are merely ped- 
dling a pig in a poke. 


Honesty and Frankness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 


lowing words of the Very Reverend Har- 
old Frank Lemoine, D.D., the dean of the 


Cathedral of the Incarnation, Garden 


City, N.Y., appeared on March 10, 1963, 
in the Cathedral Message. They are so 
appropriate that I spread them upon the 
Recorp for all to see, and, I hope, to heed. 
HONESTY AND FRANKNESS 
( By Harold Frank Lemoine, D.D.) 


It is a sad commentary on our American 
life and on our Christianity, too, that we see 
sò much deception and begging of truth 
practiced all over our land, from high posi- 
tions of leadership downwards, 

In the past few weeks we have seen denials 
made about what happened in Cuba and 
then without any shame or apology, state- 
ments have been made which set the record 
straight, and the original declaration was 
correct. 

Why do politicians try to mislead the peo- 
ple? Many of them go to church and pray 
and make their communion. This is what 
makes a mockery out of our religion. It is 
not only elected politicians who act this 
way, but also a tremendous portion of our 
population, from whose ranks the elected 
leaders come. 

I would think more highly of a political 
leader if he would be honest and admit an 
error or would say, “I have miscalculated.” 

“Honest Abe” Lincoln was a rail splitter. 
Trouble is today we have too many “hair 
splitters” in government. 

The sad thing for us in Garden City is 
that there are Nassau County officials who 
want to be village splitters" by decimating 
and desecrating our lovely village, criss- 
crossing it with superhighways. We have 
every right to expect our elected politicans 
to be our servants and not our masters. 
(That was a favorite phrase of Winston 
Churchill, and I like it, too.) 
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CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 

the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 

for sale, at a price sufficient.to reimburse the 

expenses of such printing, the current Con- 

onal Directory. No sale shall be made 

on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give Information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of & 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Con shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, dnd no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office. Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may dosignate any GOV- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 728, 
Supp. 2). 


Vice President’s “Challenge to 
Americans” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 15, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on 
March 13, 1963, the Vice President of 
the United States, Hon. LYNDON B. JOHN- 
Son, spoke before the National Advertis- 
ing Council at the Statler Hotel in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

His remarks were titled “Challenge to 
Americans.” 

His remarks are so brilliantly eloquent 
that they deserve the attention, not only 
of those members of the National Adver- 
tising Council who heard the Vice Pres- 
ident personlly, but of the Members of 
the Senate, and Americans everywhere. 

In his prepared text, Vice President 
JOHNSON said: 

As a nation, we are challenged. As indi- 
viduals, we are summoned—summoned to 
understand the struggle we face and to be 
A part of our Nation’s response to the tests 
of these times. 


Since I have been a member of this 
Senate I have had the honor of serv- 
ing with the Vice President, not only 
Since he has been Vice President, but 
when he was the majority leader of the 
Senate. When he was summoned, I 
know personally he has searched for the 
answers which would keep “America 
free and the home of the brave.” But 
whatever position of service to America 
he has held, the Vice President, has 
been, to paraphrase his words, in this 
order, a free man, an American, the Vice 
President of the United States, and a 
Democrat. He has never been partisan 
at a time when the need called for a 
Patriot. 

Because he is a patriot and a states- 
man, and because he is a Democrat, last 
and always, he is able to bring to the 
country leadership for Americans in his 
Speech to the National Advertising Coun- 
cil which is so worthy of us all. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent to have it 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHALLENGE TO AMERICANS 
(Address by Vice President Lrwnow B. JORN- 
son, National Advertising Council dinner, 

Presidential Room, Statler Hotel, Washing- 

ton, D.C., March 12, 1963) 
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Maintaining the effective and responsible 
functioning of our Government. 

Whatever our programs, whatever our poli- 
cles, if our country is to succeed, if our 
cause is to prevail, if the challenge to Ameri- 
cans is to be met, our political system, the 
system by which we govern ourselves, must 
function effectively and responsibly. 

I wish that I might objectively say that 
such is now the case, beyond all doubt. But 
no honest observer, no matter what his per- 
suasian, could be entirely content with the 
performance of our political system at this 
period of our history. 

In the arena of national public affairs, we 
are debating more and resolving less. On 
issue after issue, our energies are exerted 
more to frustrate answers than to find them. 
Inaction is exalted by many as a greater 
virtue than decision. If we are not default- 
ing our basic national responsibilities, the 
question does arise whether we may not be 
forfeiting or compromising valuable na- 
tional opportunfties. 

I do not believe that any discussion of our 
national programs, policies, and purposes 
would be complete without a full and frank 
acknowledgment of this problem, its causes, 
and its extensive implications. 

Let me say that my interest in this is the 
product. of my own experience, service, and 
convictions. The office I now hold is the one 
constitutional office which exists solely to 
assure the orderly and effective functioning 
of our system. Before becoming Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, I was, as leader of 
the majority party in the Senate, confronted 
with unique responsibilities for helping to 
maintain the functioning of our system 
during the longest period of divided party 
responsibility in our Nation's history. 

This is a subject. with which I have lived 
closely, and about which I feel strongly. 
While I intend to speak candidly in these 
remarks, I mean only to speak constructively, 
remembering that I am a free man, an Amer- 
ican, the Vice President of the United States, 
and a Democrat, in that order, only and 
always. 

Your council is now engaged in an effective 
and intelligent campaign to bring home the 
“challenge to Americans.” I congratulate 
you on the quality and contribution of that 
effort. 

As a Nation, we are challenged. 

As individuals, we are summoned—sum- 
moned to understand the struggle we face 
and to be a part of our Nation's response 
to the tests of these times. 

But I believe both our understanding and 
our response begin with a clear understand- 
ing of our Nation’s position in the world, 

as we are, we still do not live in 
an America besieged, an America beset, an 
America y imperiled. 

The vital truth of this last half of the 20th 
century is that while we are challenged, we 
are also. the challengers, challenging all the 
oppressors and oppressions of humankind. 

Since time began, the weak have been at 
the mercy of the strong; the peaceful have 
been the prey of the aggressor; the van- 
quished have. been victimized by the victors; 
the poverty of the world’s masses has been 
of concern only to the poor themselves. Dis- 
ease has been the concern only of the sick. 
Human despair and deprivation have mat- 
tered only to the despairing and deprived. 

We of America has been the first to chal- 
lenge this age-old order of human affairs and 
we have challenged it successfully. We have 


demonstrated that men can be strong with- 
out being selfish, can become powerful with- 
out becoming unprincipled, can be victors 
without being vandals, can be saviors with- 
out being spoilsmen. 

The fruits of this are many. 

Of the 50 nations which have gained their 
independence in the postwar years, not one 
has chosen to ally with the Communist 
tyranny. 

Nations which have warred against one 
another for centuries have in these times 
Joined together in mutual alliances and 
binding friendships. 

The example of the political and eco- 
nomic unity of our 50 States is reshaping 
the future of virtually every continent where 
men are free. 

We can with good cause believe that a new 
age is coming in the affairs of man, and we 
can with sure knowledge know that it is 
an age which had its beginnings and takes 
its inspiration from these shores, 

It is against this standard that we must 
today, and always, test and measure the per- 
formance of our system. It is not enough 
for our system merely to guard the present, 
although that it must surely do. It is im- 
perative that our system continue to chal- 
lenge the future. 

This tmperative is more than any other 


tional affairs and public policy. 
over the past 20 years committed our na- 
tional resources and our national efforts to 
programs which have succeeded. Because 
of that su „not because of failure, as 
some would have it, we must now respond to 
new conditions and new challenges with new 


rograms. 

Because containment of Communist ag- 
gression did succeed in Europe and the Mid- 
dle East and Southeast Asia, we are now 
faced with the Communist effort to escape 
that containment by penetrating into the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Because economic assistance did succeed 
in the Atlantic community, we must now 
deal with upright allies instead of prostrate 
friends. 

Because independence fashioned after our 
own example did succeed in Asia and Africa, 
we must at the United Nations hear many 
more voices, the voices of men speaking for 
themselves, as we do, instead of being spoken 
for by others. 

By every measure, the tide runs with us. 
But if “the winds and waves are always on 
the side of the ablest navigators,” we must 
at this period adjust our sails to hold true 
to our course, That is the clear and com- 
pelling necessity of our public policy at home 
as abroad, 

But we can question, in fact we must ques- 
tion, whether our system is now functioning 
effectively and responsibly to accomplish 
this. 


In the sum of our national experience, 
success is the predominant reality, success 
domestically, success internationally. Mis- 
takes have been made. But we stand vir- 
tually alone as a nation which has never 
experienced a mistake fatal to its national 
existence, integrity or independence. Yet, 
despite this record, the predominant theme 
of our public discussions of national policy 
is talk of failure rather than success. Our 
system is disgorging much afterthought 
about what we should not have done and 
offering little forethought about what can 
be done. 
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In this context, the example of Cuba is 
obvious. But it is a fitting commentary on 
the problem that most of the discussion on 
Cuba has obscured two essential points: 

First, that our system cannot function 
effectively if it is paralyzed by irresponsible 
conflicts which tear down confidence in our 
system; and 

Second, that our system cannot function 
responsibly if we disregard the purpose and 
importance of the constitutional concept of 
the separation of powers among the execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial branches of 
Government. 

On these matters, I speak from intimate 
personal experience. During the period to 
which I have referred, when I served as 
majority leader of the Senate, the majority 
position in Congress was held by one party, 
the executive position was held by another 
party. Such a division could not have ac- 
curred or have been tolerated in any other 
government, representative or totalitarian. 

What was impressed indelibly upon me 
during that period was that either party 
or both parties had the power then to bring 
the functioning of our system to a halt, 
and, in so doing, to collapse the strength 
as well as the hope of the cause of freedom. 
Furthermore, in that same situation, those 
same consequences could have come had 
the congressional majority sought to trans- 
gress and usurp the powers of the Executive. 

I do not recall these circumstances to 
give or claim any partisan credit. It re- 
quired the patriotism of two parties, not 
one, for divided government to work at all. 
My purpose is to make these points: 

1. In the design of our system irresponsi- 
ble partisanship, and irresponsible partisan- 
ship alone, holds the power of paralyzing and 
immobilizing our Government. 

2. Our Constitution did not base itself 
t of an opposition party 


trary, our system is based on a concept of 
the duty to decide by full and thoughtful 
debate, and our system will not function if 
that duty is defaulted. 

3. In parliamentary systems, issues make 
the election calendar. In our system, elec- 
tion calendars make the issues the partisans. 
Thus, we must seek to avoid the hazard 
that the issues we debate will be false or 
obsolete or worse. 


American Government in its dealings with 
foreign governments or nationals or we will 


5. Finally, I would make the point that if 
our system is to function successfully, the 
central focus of partisan attack cannot con- 
tinue to be the people’s confidence in the in- 
stitution of the Presidency of the United 
States. 

No head of state in the world bears more 
responsibility than the President of this Na- 
tion, yet none has less free exercise of au- 
thority. As an individual, he is subject to 
law. His vetoes can be overridden. His ap- 
pointments can be rejected. He is Com- 
mander in Chief but he cannot raise armies 
and fleets on his own authority. These pro- 
visions are in the Constitution and we would 
not have it otherwise. They are legitimate 
and based upon the studied consideration of 
men of wisdom. 

But beyond the Constitution, there has 
grown up in our times an inordinate pre- 
occupation with frustrating the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, thwarting his recommendations, 
controlling his course by weakening or de- 
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stroying the public confidence in him. Be- 
yond the parties themselves, this is an activ- 
ity indulged by many effective segments of 
our society, business and labor, races and 
religions, regions and States. And it has 
made little difference whether the President 
has been Republican or Democrat, Dwight 
Eisenhower or John F. Kennedy. 

I am a partisan. I have practiced my 
partisanship with enthusiasm in proper 
partisan seasons. But I have never, and will 
never, seek to destroy before the Nation or 
the world the confidence of free men in the 
institution upon whom the success of free- 
dom's cause must depend. 

I speak as I do tonight because, as I have 
sald, it is imperative that our system chal- 
lenge tho future. 

If we are to succeed in the future as we 
have in the past, we must in many realms 
of public policy cease to do what there is 
no longer need for us to be doing and begin 
to do what we should already have done. 

We must not permit partisanship to 
paralyze us. 

We must not permit conservatism defined 
40 years ago or liberalism defined 30 years 
ago to prevent us from defining for our- 
selves the progressiveness, prudence and pa- 
triotism required for these times today. 

We must not permit the search for fail- 
ures to lead us away from the exploitation 
of our successes. 

We must not permit the valid purpose of 
preventing a single office from becoming too 
powerful to be perverted so that we cause the 
whole Nation to become too powerless. 

We must not allow the separation of 
powers within our system to be subverted 
and thus invite the subversion of our free- 
doms as well. 

The tides of these times run with us. 
That revolution of freedom which began on 
these shores still challenges and changes the 
world. The challenge to Americans is to 
understand how great and how successful 
is their cause, and that they serve that cause 
by being patriots before they are partisans. 

In partisanship, as in patriotism, there 
must be standards by which responsible 
men abide. If patriotism knows,no season, 
partisanship must never forget its season. 
America will not be served by a perpetual 
and unending campaign for power between 
its partisans who contest with each other 
for the seizure of power rather than the 
resolution of issues. 

In our policies, foreign and domestic, this 
is a time for reform, 

It is no less a time for reform in our poli- 
tics, and in those free institutions through 
which our system functions. This is im- 
portant work and vital work for us all, and 
none is more important now. For if a 
house divided against itself cannot stand, 
a system contending against itself for the 
sake of contention alone cannot succeed. 

The thoughts I have expressed here to- 
night are not new with me. They are 
thoughts that I have expressed when I was 
the Democratic leader under a Republican 
President. The same thoughts, I believe, are 
valid now that we have a Democratic Presi- 
dent and must always be valid. 

There is a legitimate role for partisanship 
in our society. We must and should have 
partisanship because issues must be de- 
bated, must be discussed from all points of 
view, if they are to be resolved. 

The danger—and this I say to my col- 
leagues of both parties is that we will debate 
issues not to solve the problems of our coun- 
try but solely to solve the problems of the 
next election. The danger ls compounded 
when we debate just to find areas of dis- 
agreement and to ignore the areas of agree- 
ment. 

I have always sought the areas of agree- 
ment. Without such an effort, our society 
cannot long endure because we live under 
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government by consent and unless we know 
what we consent to, effective government is 
impossible. 

As patriotic Americans, let us seek out 
the areas of agreement upon which we can 
preserve our freedoms. Let us debate those 
issues upon which we d! with dignity, 
with candor, and with the objective of find- 
ing a solution. 

On that bedrock, our freedoms will endure. 
The united voice of free men will solve 
not. only the problems of the next election 
but the problems of the next generation and 
the words “liberty and union, now and for- 
ever, one and inseparable" will remain a 
living reality for all time. 


The Budget 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr, Presi- 
dent, it is easy to get excited over Fed- 
eral expenditures, the national debt, and 
this country’s unbalanced budget. 

It is very difficult, however, to explain 
these problems so that they can be un- 
derstood by most of the people. I be- 
lieve there was delivered recently 4 
speech which did a great deal toward 
explaining these problems and toward 
attempting to eliminate much of the 
emotionalism tied up with them. 

This was the very interesting speech 
delivered by the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Hartke] on March 11, before a 
dinner group at the Brookings Institu- 
tion. As a good explanation of some of 
the basic facts which have to do with 
this Government's fiscal policies, I rec- 
ommend the address by Senator HARTKE 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senator HARTKE Discusses BUDGET IN BROOK- 
INGS INSTITUTION APPEARANCE 

Let's do away with the budget. After all, 
it is the subject of plenty of adverse com- 
ment. After all, as some claim, it is out of 
control, out of date, and out of balance. 

Then let’s do away with the Federal debt. 
After all, as some claim, the Federal debt is 
too high, dangerous, a burden on us, a mill- 
stone around our children's necks. 

To you experts, this may sound like a lot 
of tomfoolery. Yet to most Americans, this 
is what they hear and some believe about 
Federal fiscal affairs. I am sure each of you 
recognizes these slogans for what they are 
worth. But of all the affairs of Government 
the matter of fiscal affairs is least susceptible 
to slogans. It is a matter of simple book- 
keeping and difficult economics. It is dif- 
cult to explain in simple terms. 

We are a big country with awesome re- 
sponsibilities and tremendous obligations. 
The budget is an estimate of what these re- 
sponsibilities and obligations are costing. 

In estimating the budget we attempt to 
judge the future economic conditions using 
past conditions as guidelines. What are 
some of these basic past facts and condi- 
tions? We have now had about 2 years since 
the last recession trough. During this time 
the gross national product rose 661 billion; 
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personal income increased by $43 billion, and 
corporate profits increased by 811 billion. 
These figures are quite remarkable for a 
Period of about 24 months and in general 
language would be called times of prosper- 
ity. Output of steel mills is on the rise at 
ite highest level since April of 1962, The 


auto industry is on the verge of near record 


Sales, and auto sales last year were generally 
exceptionally great. The first 20 days of 
February ran far ahead of a year ago and 
are not far under the level of February 1955, 
the year of recordmaking sales. Retail 
sales are very brisk, following a record year. 
Although unemployment is a prob- 
lem, the truth is that employment is at 
an alltime high. 

Yet, the President has complained about 
a lagging economy and business is complain- 
ing about a profit squeeze, what they want 
is more “pep” in the prosperous times we 
are having. 

The cynics might easily look at the condi- 
tion of our business and economy and say: 
Can't you ever be satisfied?” 

The truth is that the rate of growth in 
the United States has been good but it 
should have been better. More than that, 
the growth in 1962 was slower than in 1961 
and there is no reason to expect it to ac- 
celerate in 1963. Therefore it is deemed de- 
sirable to stimulate the economy. 

One method of stimulation is a tax cut. 
In considering enactment of à tax cut, it is 
necessary to give an estimate of some future 
economic conditions. Let's look at the fu- 
ture. The prosperity of the past 2 years is 
Probably going to continue. The gross na- 
tional product reached an all-time high of 
$554 billion in the calendar year of 1962, 
more important, the fourth quarter of 1962 
brought the gross national product to an an- 
nual rate of $562 billion. It will probably 
go close to $580 billion in 1963. Here again, 
if we follow the reasoning of the cautious 
Cynics, the question would again be proper: 
“Can't you ever be satisfied?" 

In the field of corporate profits it is ex- 
pected that we will reach still more record 
breaking heights by increasing another $2 
billion. Personal income is expected to in- 
Crease by about $20 billion. These almost 
Staggering prosperous figures are enough to 
Warm the breasts of all even the gloom and 
doom prophets. 

The truth, as I see it, is in a very simple 
Proposition: “Times are good.” 

Now that times are good, why should we 
have a budget with a deficit. Well, in fact 
the choice this year is really not a deficit 
With a tax cut or a deficit without a tax cut. 
The fact is there will be a deficit either way. 
Now for the sake of the partisans, those of 
the Eisenhower years must first meet two 
basic facts: 

1. The Eisenhower years produced a deficit 
ot over $22 billion for 8 years, and no peace- 
time deficit has ever exceeded the one Eisen- 
hower had in 1959 in the amount of approxi- 
Mately $13 billion. : 

2. Congress cut the budgets of President 
Eisenhower by $20 billion. If this had not 
been done we would have had a total deficit 
Of over $42 billion for the 8 Eisenhower years. 

Now to calm the waters In regard to all 
expenditures, it is normal that Congress 
Usunlly cuts the budget submitted by the 
President. This statement Is true, although 
the wisdom of such action is frequently 
Challenged. 

The fact that times are good and that we 
are going to have a deficit point up a truism, 
the Nation which leads the world is going to 
have excellent times in order to continue our 
Tole as world leader. The proposed budget, 
Submitted by President Kennedy, 
this international responsibility. In this 
budget the following costs of Government 
are Increased: 
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1. Defense expenditures are proposed to be 

increased by $2.4 billion. 
pace expenditures are proposed to be 
increased by $1.8 billion. 

3. Interest costs will be up $900 million. 
All other costs combined are proposed to be 
less than last year, 

With this background I would like to 
briefly approach some of the more common 
questions concerning our fiscal policy for 
next year. 

IS GOVERNMENT SPENDING GOING OUT OF 

CONTROL? ` 

All leyels of Government have been sub- 
ject to sharp pressures for increased expendi- 
tures during the postwar period as our popu- 
lation has grown, as wages and prices have 
risen, and as demands for improved govern- 
mental services have expanded. Since 1948, 
State and local government expenditures 
have more than trebled and Federal expendi- 
tures for nondefense purposes, including a 
rapidly expanding level of grants-in-aid to 
State and local governments, have only 
doubled. The Federal Government has also 
borne a sharply increased burden in the 
areas of national defense, international af- 
fairs, and space. 

However, the economy has been growing 
at a slightly faster percentage rate than Gov- 
ernment spending. As a result, Federal 
budget expenditures today bear about the 
same relationship to gross national product 
(total value of all goods and services pro- 
duced tn this country in 1 year) as they 
did in the latter 1950's: 


Ratio of Federal budget expenditures to 
GNP 


Fiscal year Percent 
JJ... ee en a 17.1 
Ee Se RE OE Pe ee ee E 16.2 
pL iy ple NE ry te A ONES, Seg PS Stee 15.9 
pi) OEE ee 16.2 
of eS a eS ae 17.2 


Apart from defense, space, and interest, 
budget expenditures between 1961 and 1964 
will increase less than they did between 
1958 and 1961. 

WHAT AEOUT INCREASING FEDERAL 
EMPLOYMENT? 

Since the war, civilian employment in the 
executive branch of the Federal Government 
has grown less rapidly than the population 
and much less rapidly than State and local 
government employment; 


{In millions] 
Stateand | Federal 
local civillan 


vil 
U.. vern ment bod ry 4 
population | employ- ment 


Calendar year 


mont executive 
branch 
ION Ws gcancs eaten 146.6 3.8 2.0 
— — 186. 6 6.8 2.5 
Percent increase. . 27 79 25 


One force making for increased employ- 
ment is simply the steady increase in our 
population, which puts an added burden on 
many programs. At the end of 1964, civilian 
employment in the executive branch of the 
Federal Government will be 189,000 higher 
than it was a decade earlier; yet the per- 
centage Increase in Government employment 
over this perlod will be less than the per- 
centage Increase in population. 

Federal civilian employment under the 1964 
budget provides for the same number of peo- 
ple to serve every 100 persons in our popula- 
tions as was true when the present admin- 
istration took office, a smaller ratio than pre- 
vailed 10 years ago, 

Federal civilian employment is actually 
lower today than it was in 1952, while State 
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and local government employment over the 

same period has increased 67 percent. 

CAN WE EVER HOPE TO ACHIEVE A BALANCED 
BUDGET UNDER PRESENT POLICIES? 


Yes, there is always hope. Realistically, 
the experience of the past generation shows 
that as long as we are operating under a 
restrictive tax program there is little hope 
to achieve a balanced budget. The present 
tax policy is based on war taxes. 

It is restrictive. We should remove the 
wartime tax shackles. Then the law of sup- 
Ply and demand could again operate more 
closely to normal. This would increase pur- 
chasing power, increase production, reduce 
unemployment and increase profits. The net 
result would be an expanded economy, a 
greater prosperity, increased tax revenue, 
and a balanced budget. 

SHOULDN'T ANY TAX REDUCTION BE OFFSET BY A 
CUT IN EXPENDITURES? 

In the first place, Congress will more than 
likely cut the amount proposed in the Presi- 
dent's budget. But to merely cut expendi- 
tures without considering the consequences 


would be plain stupid. Cutting expenditures 


is a desirable aim of all government. But 
you cannot increase our Army and cut the 
cost; you can't go half way to the moon; 
you can't default on our Government debts; 
you can’t cut generalities, you have to be 
specific. Little attention need be given to 
the individual who speaks of general reduc- 
tion in expenditures unless they are specific. 
WON'T THE DEFICIT OF NEARLY $12 BILLION 
ANTICIPATED FOR FISCAL YEAR 1964 TEND TO 
CAUSE INFLATION? 


Under present economic conditions there 
need be little fear that the President's tax 
program and the defiicit for fiscal year 1964 
will tend to cause inflation. The law of 
supply and demand are such that inflation 
comes only when there is full employment 
and full production. Today, there is still 
3 and unused production fa- 

ties. 


IS IT A GOOD POLICY TO PROPOSE A REDUCTION IN 
TAXES WHEN THE BUDGET IS ALREADY IN 
DEFICIT? 


As I have previously said, our choice today 
is not between a tax cut and a balanced 
budget. Rather our choice is between 
chronic deficits resulting from chronic slack 
in the economy, on the one hand, and tran- 
sitional deficits temporarily enlarged by tax 
revision designed to promote full employ- 
ment, thus in revenues and 
possible an ultimately balanced budget. 
CAN WE AFFORD A FURTHER INCREASE IN THE 

PUBLIC DEBT? 


Whether measured by the total size of the 
debt or by annual interest payments, the 
Federal debt is becoming a progressively 
lighter burden on the economy: 


Federal 
Calendar | debt end | Percent 
of year | of GNP. 
(billions) 


Annnal 
interest | Porcent 
psyments| of GNP 
ébillions) 


t. 


The public debt as a proportion of our 
gross national product will fall to 53 percen 
of the gross national product in fiscal 1964, 
compared to 57 percent when this adminis- 


tration took office. Last year the total in- 
crease in the Federal debt was only 2 per- 
cent, compared to an 8 percent increase in 
the gross debt of State and local govern- 
ments. Taking a longer view, the Federal 
debt today is only 13 percent higher than it 
was in 1946, while State and local debt in- 
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300 percent. 
MY CONCLUSION 


We are a leader in the world. We are a 
growing nation. We have an unfilled des- 
tiny. By bold action, clear thinking, and 
high hopes we will be able to lead in a man- 
ner which makes us all proud. 


Critical Problems of Migratory 
Farmworkers 
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HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, an excellent editorial in Ave 
Maria urges the passage of legislation 
to help solve the critical problems of our 
migratory farmworkers. The editorial 
emphasizes that “this country as a whole 
cannot afford to permit the rural ex- 
ploitation of our citizens. We cannot af- 
ford the continued waste of generation 
after generation of young people whose 
only occupational equipment is a bent 
back for picking cabbages.” ‘This edi- 
toral underlines the active concern that 
many of our citizens and church people 
feel about the situation of the migrant, 
and I am sure that my colleagues will 
find it interesting. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be included in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HrLPe THe Micrant—Now 


In these days, when talk of union power 
mon is heard even in prounion circles, 
it might be well to take a look at a segment 
of the working population that has no union 
protection: the migrant laborer. 

His plight was well phrased in a speech by 
Archbishop Robert E. Lucey, of San Antonio: 
“He stands before his employer defenseless 
and alone. He needs food and the necessities 
of life. He has little or no bargaining power. 
He must work to eat. His children need 
food. Until this year the employer could 
hire this man for 50 cents an hour and make 
him work 12 hours a day, 7 days a week 
picking cotton. When payday came the 
grower could reduce the wage to 30 cents an 
hour, and if the worker didn’t like it that 
was too bad for him. Prudence dictated that 
he be docile, silent, and robbed.” 

The archbishop pointed out that farm la- 
bor has been excluded from most social wel- 
fare legislation, and that farmers have en- 
couraged the continuation of child labor: 
The migrant with a family frequently must 
put his wife and y s to work in the 
field to live, and lack of education forces 
these children into the same form of slavery. 

It is slavery, of course, an economic slavery, 
because those oppressed by the yoke of need 
have no opportunity to seek a better life, to 
escape from the chains that bind them to 
nomadic toll on the land. 

And, because they are nomads, municipal 
and State laws in their favor have had very 
little impact. They travel from State to 
State, following the planting and harvesting 
of crops, hoping that work can be found. 

Owing to this wide-ranging, interstate as- 
pect of this major disgrace on the face of 
America, Congress has been concerned about 
the plight of the migrant. laborer and the 
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harmful effect on the national community of 
hundreds of thousands of unskilled, often 
illiterate, laborers eking out the barest of 
existences. 

Powerful lobbyists have kept the help from 
Congress down to a thin trickle of legisla- 
tion that has not alleviated the problem to 
any measurable extent. Now, however, a 
group of bills are pending in the Senate, im- 
troduced by Senator HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, 
of New Jersey. 

Essentially, what these bills provide are 
the following: improved educational oppor- 
tunity for the migrant and his family, day- 
care services for migrant children, improved 
child labor protection for migratory children, 
crew leader registration, a National Advisory 
Council on Migratory Labor, improved em- 
ployment service for migrants, minimum 
wage, national labor relations coverage, and 
adequate sanitation facilities. 

Opposition will come. The cry will be, 
“We can't afford to pay higher wages.“ In 
some cases, this may well be true, Perhaps 
other methods will have to be improvised to 
assist those farmers who are earnestly con- 
cerned with paying a decent wage but do not 
have the economic capability. 

But we insist that this country as a whole 

cannot afford to permit the rural exploita- 
tion of our citizens. We cannot afford the 
continued waste of generation after genera- 
tion of young people whose only occupational 
equipment is a bent back for picking cab- 
bages. 
It’s time the American people—and this 
includes the massive, well-established labor 
unions—became indignant over the agoniz- 
ing conditions of the migrant worker. And 
it’s time they acted. 


Conference on Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity—Progress and Problems 
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Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 28, Mr. Carl Shipley, chairman of 
the Republican State Committee for the 
District of Columbia, appeared before 
the Conference on Equal Employment 
Opportunity. i 

Citing the lack of equal job opportuni- 
ties in the District of Columbia, Mr. 
Shipley urged implementation of the rec- 
ommendations contained in the Repub- 
lican platform of 1960. I am proud that 
an outstanding member of my party has 
spoken out forthrightly on this subject. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Shipley’s statement be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: s 

PROGRESS AND PRODLEMS 
(By Carl Shipley) 

We appreciate your invitation to partici- 
pate: in this Conference. The Republican 
Party is absolutely committed to equal em- 
ployment opportunity. Our position is 
clearly set forth in the Republican platform 
of 1960 entitled “Bullding a Better America.” 


_In our platform we pledge— 


Continued support for legislation to es- 
tablish a Commission on Equal Job Oppor- 
tunity to make permanent and to expand 
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with legislative backing the excellent work 
being performed by the President's Commit- 
tee on Government Contracts. 

Appropriate legislation to end the dis- 
criminatory membership practices of some 
labor union locals, unless such practices are 
eradicated promptly by the labor unions 
themselves. 

Use of the full-scale review of existing 
State laws, and of prior proposals for Federal 
legislation, to eliminate discrimination in 
employment now being conducted by the 
Civil Rights Commission, for guidance in 
our objective of developing a Federal-State 
program in the employment area. 

Special consideration of training programs 
aimed at developing the skills of those now 
working in marginal agricultural employ- 
ment so that they can obtain employment 
in industry, notably in the new industries 
moving into the South. 

We are concerned with the fact that 
neither President Kennedy nor the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia have 
seriously sought congressional action on 
these matters. Census Bureau information 
shows a substantial difference in levels of 
employment as between our Negro citizens 
and white citizens of similar abilities. For 
example, only 2.5 percent of the male white 
labor force of 175,000 was unemployed in 
1960, while 5.7 percent of the Negro male 
labor force of 181,000 was unemployed; 134,- 
000 of the white men and women among the 
employed persons in the District in 1960 
were occupied in professional, clerical, 
skilled, and managerial categories while only 
61,000 Negroes enjoyed the opportunity of 
this upper bracket employment. 

Conversely, 109,000 Negro men and women 
found employment only as operatives, house- 
hold workers, laborers and service workers, 
while only 37,000 white men and women were 
left in this group. The census figures might 
be subdivided in various ways to show a sim- 
ilar disparity of job opportunity between 
whites and Negroes in various industrial and 
commercial categories. For example, there 
were nearly 10 times as many Negroes em- 
ployed in households as whites, and twice 
as many employed in construction and eat- 
ing and drinking places. There were one- 
fifth as many Negroes employed in communi- 
cations, half as many in retail trade, half 
as many in finance, insurance and real es- 
tate as whites. 

Of course, allowance must be made for the 
fact that many persons in the Negro com- 
munity simply do not have the qualifications 
for professional, technical and managerial 
positions. This is in part due to lack of 
equal opportunity in education, training and 
apprenticesihp programs, especially among 
the labor unions, Equal job opportunities 
cannot become a reality for all citizens until 
all applicants are equally qualified to fill 
these jobs. For example, there are many 
professional and technical positions with 
large companies open today across the coun- 
try, where race would be no bar, if there 
were qualified applicants for the positions. 
On the other hand, racial prejudice in em- 
ployment is frequently camouflaged by a 
claim of lack of qualifications. 

The Republican platform suggests a rem- 
edy for this situation in the form of a Com- 
mission for Equal Job Opportunities. Job 
opportunities must be made available for 
all citizens, regardless of race or religion at 
the apprenticeship and training level. Every 
American should be entitled to a chance to 
get on the opportunity ladder, regardless of 
race or religion, and work himself upward 
toward positions of higher responsibility and 
greater pay, to the fullest limit of his ability 
and training. Equal employment opportun- 
ity will only result when there Is a continu- 
ation of equal education opportunity, equal 
housing opportunity, and equal apprentice- | 
ship and training opportunity. 
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The Nation’s Capital has a high income 
level according to the census. Income dis- 
tribution of families in the District of Co- 
lumbia shows a median family income of 
$5,993. However, what is not so quickly seen 
is the mathematical disparity between 
whites and Negroes. The median income of 
white families is $7,692 while the median 
income of Negro families is only $4,800. Of 
the 38,000 families with incomes of $10,000 
and over, 34 percent are whites while only 
10.5 percent are nonwhite. While the $3,000 
per capital Income of District residents is 
higher than the national average of $2,242, 
and higher than in all but Delaware of the 50 
States, the opportunity to obtain this in- 
come is not distributed equally as between 
whites and Negroes. s 

While progress is certainly being made in 
both the private and public sectors, problems 
of discrimination in employment opportu- 
nity will probably continue until govern- 
mental action of the kind recommended in 
the Republican platform is authorized by 
the Congress of the United States. Hobart 
Taylor, Jr., Executive Vice Chairman of the 
President's Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity, recently said: “We have 
not really done anything for a man or a 
Woman if we tell them that they have the 
Tight to compete for a $15,000-a-year job 
when they are precluded from receiving the 
training that qualifies them for that job.” 
He ts one Democrat who is beginning to 
sound like a Republican in his sincere con- 
cern with the problem of equal training op- 
Portunity—a proposition presently absent 
from the Democratic platform. 


Tribute to Enrico Fermi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 15, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Calumet Chapter of the 
American Italian Societies passed a res- 
Olution commending the University of 
Chicago for its plan to dedicate in 1964 
& statute of Enrico Fermi. 

The University of Chicago has an- 
Nounced its intention of completing by 
1967 a senior research center which 
Would be a living monument to Enrico 
Fermi, the man, who was in large part 
responsible for the first successful self- 
Sustaining nuclear chain reaction. The 
dedication will be on the date of the 
25th anniversary of this yery important 
historic event which took place on the 
Campus of the university. 

Premiere Fanfani of Italy, as a gesture 
Of cooperation has recommended to the 
Italian Parliament that it participate 
with the University of Chicago in the 
establishment of this. center. The 

an Government in turn, has com- 
Missioned a leading Italian artist to 
chisel a sculpture in. honor of Fermi 
Which will be placed at Stagg Field. 

In recognition of the above, the Calu- 
Met Chapter of the Italian American 
Societies passed a resolution commend- 
ing the University of Chicago, Premiere 
Fanfani and the Republic of Italy for 

eir actions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous cen- 
Sent to have the resolution printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION BY THE CALUMET CHAPTER, 
AMERICAN ITALIAN SOCIETIES 


Whereas Stagg Field at the University of 
Chicago is the site where scientists on De- 
cember 2, 1942, initiated a continuous libera- 
tion of atomic energy—latterly described 
as “self sustaining nuclear chain reaction“ 
thus ushering mankind into a new age of 
stupendous scientific development, and 

Whereas the university now has deemed 
it fitting to erect there a senior scientific 
research center as a living monument mark- 
ing the spot of so great an historic achieve- 
ment, such research center to be ready for 
dedication in 1967 on the date of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of this first successful 
atomic experiment, and honoring the name 
of Enrico Fermi who directed it; and 

Whereas Premier Amintore Fanfani of 
Italy has proposed to his country’s parliament 
that it participate with the University of 
Chicago in the establishment of this center, 
to which scholars from all over the free world 
will be welcome; and 7 

Whereas all this is in keeping with the 
spirit and intent of the Fermi experiment; 
and 

Whereas the Italian Government already is 
commissioning a leading Italian artist to 
chisel a major work of sculpture honoring 
Fermi, to be placed at the Stagg Field birth- 
place of the Atomic Age and dedicated in 
1964: therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Calumet chapter of 
American Italian Societies commend the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for its design to have 
dedicated in 1964 a statue of Enrico Fermi 
at the exact spot on its campus where the 
Atomic Age was born, and that this organi- 
zation express its approbation of the Uni- 
versity’s purpose to honor the memory of 
a great man of science with a research center; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Calumet chapter, 
American Itallan Societies, also commend 
Premier Fanfani for the active part he is 
taking in the establishment of the research 
center, and the Republic of Italy as well for 
its full endorsement; all of which coupled 
with the good will visit here of Premier 
Fanfani should serve to increase in some 
measure the feeling of friendship and co- 
operation between the United States and 
Italy; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the dean of the University of Chicago, 
and that four copies be sent to the Italian 
consular agent for Indiana, Edward Fiori, 
with the request that he forward copies to 
the Italian consul in Detroit, the Italian 
Ambassador in Washington, and to the 
appropriate office of the Republic of Italy 
in Rome. 

Submitted by: 

Sam BUSHEMI, 
Member oj the Board of Directors. 
Attested by: 
f Lovis FERRINT, 
President, Calumet Çhapter, American 
Italian Socteties. 


Proclaiming Sir Winston Churchill an 
Honorary Citizen of tke United States 
of America 


SPEECH 
or 


“HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to support the legislation honor- 
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ing Sir Winston Churchill as an honor- 
ary citizen. In addition to the great serv- 
ice which Mr. Churchill has rendered to 
Great Britain and to the entire British 
Empire, he has contributed substantially 
to greater understanding between our 
Nation and the other English-speaking 
peoples around the world. This under- 
standing and mutual respect which Mr. 
Churchill advocated is one of the most 
hopeful developments in the human 
quest for a peaceful world. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud and happy 
to associate myself with this—though it 
be symbolic legislation—and to salute 
Sir Winston Churchill, a British subject, 
and an honorary American citizen. 


Air Pollution: A Nationwide Menace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 15, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the current issue of New Medi- 
cal Materia devotes considerable atten- 
tion to the subject of air pollution, a 
menace to this Nation’s health which 
grows more serious every day. 

The magazine's editorial, entitled Air 
Pollution: A Nationwide Menace,” com- 
ments that the filth in the air has 
reached critical proportions and that 
more than 90 percent of the Nation's 
population live in communities which 
suffer from air pollution. 

The lack of adequate effort to control 
air pollution across the country has 
prompted this magazine and the Ameri- 
can Medical Association to urge a Fed- 
eral air pollution program that has teeth 
in it—a law that will provide an enforce- 
ment program to cope with the problem. 

I hope the Members of the Senate will 
have a chance to read the articles on 
air pollution in this publication and I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

AIR PoLLUTION—A NATIONWIDE MENACE 


Almost too late, we are awakening to the 
alarming’ facts of alr pollution. From an 
occasional disaster—such as London's 19&2 
killer smog which resulted in 4,000 excess 
deaths, and our own Donora, Pa., incident 
in which 5,900 people out of a population 
of 13,900 were sickened—we have arrived at 
a situation of nationwide menace. 

The chart on page 17 of this issue [not 
printed in Recorp]| reveals that over 150 m'i- 
Hon tons of pollutants spew forth Into our 
air each year in the form of dangerous gases, 
dusts, and fumes. The 15,000 quarts cf air 
that each citizen breathes daily bring into 
the delicate tissues of bronchial pathways 
and lungs a portion of these contaminants, 
their deadly effect masked in every type of 
respiratory ailment from asthma and bron- 
chitis to possible lung cancer. 

Only if air pollution illnesses were mace 
a reportable disease could we get an idea of 
the extent to which the Nation's health has 
been damaged. Even so, we do know that, 
as of right now, every community with 2,509 
or more people—covering 90 percent of the 
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| station's metropolitan population—suffers 
from air pollution. 
} 7 CRITICAL LEVEL 

With over 6,000 communities now located 
in problem areas, we read with frightening 
frequency of locations where filth in the air 
suddenly reaches a critical level and endan- 
gers all residents until a prayed-for wind 
blows it away. 

Dr. Roger S. Mitchell of the Webb Insti- 
tute for Medical Research, Deriver, told the 
recent Alr Pollution Conference in Washing- 
ton that we already Know enough—right now 
to reduce pollution to bearable propor- 
tions, 

Then why have we not done so? 

Many fingers point at many culprits. For 
instance, an enormous portion of the air's 
filth admittedly comes from the smokestacks 
of industry and from the exhaust pipes of 
70 million cars and trucks on the roads. 

The automobile industry and some of the 
public utilities have spent large sums toward 
solving the problem. Many other indus- 
tries, according to Senator Harrison WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey, have selfishly resisted 
such expense. Indeed, Senator WILLIAMS re- 
ports in his commentary on page 16 [not 
printed in Recorp] that some industries 
have even threatened to move to locations 
where public officials are “more reasonable.” 

GOVERNMENT ALSO GUILTY 

But government, too, is guilty of polluting 
the alr. Municipalities over the Nation, de- 
clares Arthur Benline, commissioner of air 
pollution in New York City, foul the at- 
mosphere with contaminants from inciner- 
ators, huge public housing projects, and 
from asphalt, sewage 1 and power- 
plants. 

Most to be condemned, perhaps, are those 
public officials whose duty it is to pass leg- 
islation to cope with air pollution, but who, 
according to Senator WILLIAMS, have not had 
baa N e or courage to do so. 

has become so apparent that only a 
8 enforcement program run by the Fed - 
eral Government can effectively control air 
pollution that the American Medical Asso- 
ciation has come out strongly in favor of 
such action. 

What is needed, in the view of authorities, 
are established definitions of air pollution, 
the creation of an enforcement mechanism 
of laws and penalties, and financia] appro- 
priations adequate enough to put teeth into 
enforcement activity. 


Short Lesson in Elementary Economics 


Ng EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11,1963 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
article by J. A. Livingston, which ap- 
pear's in today’s Washington Post, makes 
one wonder whether or not we are still 
in the mercantilist age. What is the 
nature of wealth? Is wealth treasure? 
Or is wealth the production of goods and 
services? 

Such speculation about economic doc- 
trine reminds us again of what Adam 
Smith attempted to teach us. If there 
is a science of economics it truly must 
be political economics, for it is only by 
adopting sound policies, based upon true 
- Values, that we create an environment 
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for the production, distribution, and ex- 
change of real wealth. 

For a short lesson in elementary eco- 
nomics, particularly as it relates to the 
“Wealth of Nations,’ I commend Mr. 
Livingston’s article to our colleagues’ 
attention: 

How DIFFERENTLY KEYNES Is READ 


(By J. A. Livingston) 

“As I read your column about Graeme 
Lorimer and gold mining,” writes James L. 
Malone, of Swarthmore, Pa., "it seemed to 
me that his advocacy of gold mining was 
similar to that of another prominent man 
whose name seems automatically to raise 
tempers and blood es among promi- 
nent citizens of Mr. Lorimer's background. 

“I am curious to know wherther Mr. Lori- 
mer is happy that John Maynard Keynes 
had almost the same recommendations for 
gold mining. In chapter 10 of The General 
Theory of Employment, Interest, and 
Money,’ Keynes says the following: 

At periods when gold is available at suit- 
able depths, experience shows that the real 
wealth of the world increases rapidly; and 
when but little of it is so available, our 
wealth suffers stagnation or decline. Thus 
gold mines are of the greatest value and im- 
portance to civilization. 

Just as wars have been the only form 
of a large-scale loan expenditure which 
statesmen have thought justifiable, so gold 
mining is the only pretext for digging holes 
in the ground which has recommended itself 
to bankers as sound finance; and each of 
these activities has played its part in prog- 
ress—{falling something better. 

To mention a detail, the tendency in 
slumps for the price of gold to rise in terms 
of labor and materials aids eventually recov- 
ery, because it increases the depth at which 
golddigging pays and lowers the minimum 
grade of ore which is payable.’ A few sen- 
tences further on.“ continues Mr. Malone, 
“we find in Keynes: 

Ancient Egypt was doubly fortunate, and 
doubtless owed to this its fabled wealth, in 
that it possessed two -activities; namely, 
pyramid building as well as the search for 
the precious metals, the fruits of which, since 
they could not serve the needs of man by 
being consumed, did not stale with abun- 
dance." 

Don't you think,” concludes Mr. Malone, 
“that Mr. Lorimer is advocating Keynesian 
economics and that if bankers can agree that 
gold mining would be a good thing for im- 
proving the national economy, that we 
should all be able to support Mr. Lorimer's 
idea?” 

To Mr. Malone's first question, the answer 
is: In regard to gold mining, yes, Mr. Lorimer 
would go along with Keynes. When I read 
him Mr. Malone's letter, he said: I'm an 
amateur economist, a pragmatic economist, 
and Keynes sounds all right to me,” 

As to question No. 2, I, for one, am not able 
to support Mr. Lorimer's idea. And even 
Keynes, if I understand him correctly, would 
only commend gold mining as the lesser of 
two goods, as a last-resort boondoggle. We 
countenanced leaf raking In Franklin Roose- 
velt's Presidency, because men had to (a) 
have occupational therapy for self-respect, 
and (b) draw an income, Subsidizimg gold 
mining is a close relative. 

As Keynes notes, in the so-called good old 
days, gold mining had a contracyclical vir- 
tue. When business declined, mines could 
pucrhase machinery, dynamite, chemicals, 
and other supplies cheaply. Often wages 
fell. So costs dropped. 

And, because the price of gold was fixed— 
first at $20.67 an ounce and then at $35 an 
ounce—profit margins widened. It became 
profitable to expand operations, which added 
to employment. 
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But, said Keynes, a similar result could be 
achieved by cramming bottles with bank- 
notes, burying them in disused coal mines, 
filling in the excavations, and then soliciting 
from private companies “on well-tried prin- 
ciples of laissez faire” bids for franchises to 
mine the “note-bearing territory.“ 

To be sure, argued Keynes, “it would be 
more sensible to build houses and the like, 
but if there are political and practical difi- 
culties in the way of doing this, the above 
would be better than nothing.” 

He thus was saying that it is better to add 
to useful wealth by public works—roads, 
schools, hospitals, etc—than to subsidize 
gold production. Consequently, I conclude 
that Mr. Keynes is on my side. 

But Keynes was such a many-sided fel- 
low—so nimble-minded and so sardonic— 
that any man, if he seeks long enough, can 
draw on him for help in an argument. 

I'm merely citing the same chapter—but a 
different verse from Mr. Malone. 


Urban Transit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 15, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, shortly after Congress ad- 
journed last year, the publication Busi- 
ness Week carried a very detailed and 
extensive article on urban transporta- 
tion—commenting on the upsurge in in- 
terest in revitalizing bus and rail transit 
as a way of coping with the growing traf- 
fic congestion problems of our urban 
areas. 


The article analyzes many of the ques- 
tions, and pros and cons involved in this 
complex subject, and concludes: 

In the long run, mass transportation will 
be revived and revitalized. It has to be. 


An editorial in the same October 20 
issue makes some observations worth 
quoting: 

“Obviously, the automobile has a place 
in urban transportation. But it can't be 
allowed to destroy the city. The only real 
solution to traffic and parking troubles 
would seem to be some sort of compromise, 
with efficient freeways and streets for people 
who have good reason to drive within the 
central city, and equally efficient public 
transit for the rest. The specific mix will 
vary from community to community.” 


Mr. President, this is not the time to 
comment on all the points covered in 
this extensive article. 

Let me just say, with respect to the 
balance between highways and transit, 
that in any growing metropolitan area 
we need both. We need them coordi- 
nated with each other, and more im- 
portantly we need them both coordinated 
with land use plans for the urban area 
in which they are located. 

The President’s proposed urban mass 
transportation legislation is essential to 
the achievement of these goals, and I 
earnestly hope my colleagues will take 
the opportunity to read this informative 
article and editorial, which I ask unani- 
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mous consent to have placed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Step LIVELY, PLEASE 

For all the bitterness that goes into com- 
Plaints about the trafic problem, it seldom 
seems to improve very much. A new express- 
Way quickly becomes so popular that it's as 
Snarled as the route it replaced. Meantime, 
Public transit by commuter train, subway, 
and bus withers away. 

Lately, though, there have been signs of 
returning sanity in dealing with urban 
traffic. The congestion has become so bad 
that a number of US. cities are taking the 
first steps toward reviving mass public tran- 
ait—by building wholly new systems or 
Strengthening old ones. Los Angeles may 
have to recreate a transit network destroyed 
Only a few years ago by competition from 
the auto. 

The reason for these moves is easy to find. 
Continuing to rely mainly on the automobile 
Will almost certainly undermine the city’s 
role as center of culture and business. 
Streets and parking areas already gobble two- 

of downtown Los Angeles. Atlanta 
figures that without public transit it would 
need 120 expressway lanes by 1970, plus 28 
downtown connectors, and an 18-lane freeway 
Would be essential for Washington by 1980. 

Obviously, the automobile has a place in 
Urban tion, But it can’t be al- 
lowed to destroy the city, The only real so- 
lution to traffic and parking troubles would 
seem to be some sort of compromise, with 
eficient freeways and streets for people who 
have good reason to drive within the central 
5 and equally efficient public transit for 

rest. ? 


The specific mix will vary from community 
to community. But public transit is plainly 
the best way to move great numbers of 
People into and out of a concentrated area 
like midtown Manhattan, Chicago's Loop, or 
San Francisco. 

It is equally plain, however, that Just any 
old rattletrap transit system won't do the 
job. The service must be fast, cheap, attrac- 
tive, and efficient. Otherwise, motorists will 
never be lured out of their cars to use it. 

That sort of service is expenaive to provide. 
But it is considerably cheaper than trying 
to create that contradiction in terms, the 
modern city that is all streets and no city. 


Tin TURNS von TRANSIT 
For the millions of Americans who com- 
mute to work by car, battling the daily traffic 
an ordeal—nerve-fraying, time-wasting, 
* and pocketbock- flatten- 


The hardening of traffic arteries discour- 
ages downtown shopping, promotes blight, 
Causes an enormous waste of productive time, 

ly increases police requirements, and 
the movement of goods as well as 
People, 

Today a great debate is raging over how 
best to unclog city streets and increase the 
efficiency of urban transportation. Basically, 
the argument is over how much emphasis to 
Put on freeways and private automobile 
transportation, how much on mass, public 
transportation. 

for a change? In recent years, most 
Urban travel has been given over to the pri- 
Vate passenger car. Confronted with the 
fver-mounting tide of automobiles that 
Welled up with postwar affluence, cities have 
Tened mainly on construction of broed, Um- 
wet access freeways. A heavy outpouring of 

€deral highway aid encouraged this, 

Now, however, there is a growing belief 
kong city managers and planners that the 
5 Has come to right the urban transpor- 

tion balance and to begin reducing some of 
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the emphasis on freeways catering to auto- 
mobile traffic in central business districts, 

Rising trend: Early next month residents 
in the San Francisco Bay area will vote on a 
$792 million bond issue for a regional rall 
rapid transit system to serve more than 30 
cities. On November 1, a special agency 
created by Congress to draw up a mass trans- 
portation plan for Washington, D.C., and its 
nearby suburbs will lay its proposal on Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s desk. The plan will call for 
railroad commuting and, eventually, a sub- 
way. 

Cities that already have extensive rail com- 
muter and rail rapid transit systems—New 
York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Cleveland—are pumping new life into them 
through rehabilitation and expansion. 

Los Angeles and Atlanta—both of which 
have relied principally on buses or street 
ears for public transportation—are consid- 
ering building rapid transit systems. 

Other big urban centers—among them 
Miami, New Orleans, Buffalo, and Milwau- 
kee—elther have underway or are about to 
begin comprehensive regional studies that 
are expected to lead to increased emphasis 
on public transportation by bus. And in 
Pittsburgh and St. Louis, public agencies 
are contemplating buying up bus and trolley 
lines within those cities and their surround- 
ing areas, and pulling them together to form 
integrated, areawide systems—a step already 
taken successfully by a number of other 
cities. - 

New capital; This renewed interest in mass 
transit is expected to lead to a substantial 
capital investment over the next decade. In 
a study made for the Federal Government, 
the Institute of Public Administration, a 
nonprofit research organization, conserva- 
tively estimates the anticipated outlay at 
$9.8 billion, 

But will these plans ever get beyond the 

point of meriting a big layout in the Sunday 
newspaper? 
In highway and automobile circles, there 
is a crack that when it comes to rapid transit 
systems, cities do a lot of talking but don’t 
build them; that even with bus systems, 
planners envision a lot of improvements that 
seldom materialize. 

Even if the mass transit systems do ma- 
terlalize—along with more freeways that 
must inevitably be built—can the public be 
induced to use what is obviously the more 
efficient means of transportation? 

I. CONVENIENCE FIRST 

“American travel habits haven't a damn 
thing to do with efficiency,” declares Robert 
Livingston, Colorado State Highway Depart- 
ment planning and research director. “All 
I know is the facts: The number of people 
per unit of automobile keeps going down and 
down and down.” 

Sad record: If proof were needed that 
most people prefer convenience to efficiency, 
there is no better evidence than what has 
happened to mass tion over the 
past 2 decades—the years when motorists 
were demanding ever bigger, broader, longer 
freeways. 

Since 1940, the bus and rapid transit Indus- 
tries have lost 28 percent of their passen- 
gers, have decreased vehicle-miles operated 
by 17 percent, and trimmed employment by 
41 percent. A 92-percent increase in revenue, 
through a seemingly endless series of fare 
hikes that drive still more people to their 
autos, has been outstripped by a 116-percent 
jump in operating expenses. 

Last year these two industries earned a 
profit of only 1.9 percent on gross revenues 
of $1.4 billion. Not since 1950 has their 
profit been as much as 4 percent. 

This picture is considerably bleaker when 
the commuter rail situation is painted in. 
Service reductions and abandonments have 
been r since World War II; use of 
equipment a half century old is not unusual. 
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The New Haven Railroad, a major commuter 
line serving both New York and Boston, is in 
bankruptcy. 

Even so, there are many indications that 
the present groundswell of interest in mass 
transit means a real comeback. There will 
be setbacks: Taxpayers will balk at bond 
issues, and other financing problems will 
arise. Roadbullding and auto interests will 
throw up strong opposition, particularly to 
rail transit. But in the long run, mass 
transportation will be revived and revitalized. 
It has to be. 

A look at population and automobile 
growth trends provides the basic reason: 
People and cars will proliferate and concen- 
trate in urban areas at such dizzying rates 
that mass transit must be expanded to ease 
the crush of automobiles ‘and espace-con- 
suming freeways. 

Today, roughly two out of every three 
Americans live in and around cities; by 1980, 
with the population an expected 250 million, 
three out of every four will. This vast 
conglomeration of people will be concen- 
trated in only about 2 percent of the 
Nation's land area—with most of the con- 
centration in 40 great urban complexes. 

Along with the increase and concentration 
of people in urban areas, there will be a par- 
alle—but more rapid—rate of growth in 
automobile use. Auto registrations, now 
65.6 million, will hit 120 million by 1980— 
roughly one car for every two persons. Most 
of these cars will be driven in urban areas, 
Already 50 percent of total auto travel occurs 
on city routes; by 1980, 60 percent will. 

II. TALE OF FOUR CITIES 


As they contemplate the future, those con- 
cerned with urban affairs face this ques- 
tion: Can we continue to allow mass trans- 
portation facilities to wither away and still 
afford the price—in both dollars and space 
that will be exacted by freeways and parking 
facilities to accommodate the rising wave of 
automobiles? 

Atlanta's Mayor Ivan Allen, Jr., answers 
this way: 

“If we abandon mass transportation and 
require all those using it to rely solely on 
the private automobile for moving around, 
or if we fail to provide for future mass trans- 
portation facilities where none now exist, 
the congestion on our streets and highways 
and the lack of storage space for our private 
cars will become so unmanageable that the 
private automobile will cease to be a con- 
venient and flexible mode of transportation. 
Instead, it will be an instrument of private 
torture.” 

Atlanta's dilemma: Allen says that with- 
out public transit by 1970, Atlanta would 
need a total of 120 expressway lanes radiat- 
ing out of the city, and 28 downtown con- 
nectors—"a physical impossibility if the city 
is to remain a city. 

As an alternative, Atlanta is contemplat- 
ing a $215 million rapid transit system utiliz- 
ing present rall facilities that fan out from 
its center. Automated trains of single or 
multiple cars, traveling at an average 45 
m.p.h., would operate over 60 miles of track 
serviced by 32 stations. Passengers would 
be discharged in a downtown transit center. 

The plan is subject to modification, and 
completion of the system is probably 10 or 
more years away. But political and business 


leaders—including Robert L. Sommerville, 
president of the Atlanta t System, 
which operates the city's exis bus and 


trackless trolley system—agree overwhelm- 
ingly on the need. A 

Out of the question: In Washington, a 
1959 transportation study, looking ahead to 
the metropolitan area's 1980 traffic, specif- 
cally considered the possibility of an auto- 
dominant system in which the presece of 
the existing bus network was recognized, but 
a continuing decline in bus service. was 
accepted. 1 
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Under these conditions and allowing for 
automobile traffic growth by 1980, the study 
found that 10-, 12-, and 14-lane freeways 
in portions of the District of Columbia, as 
well as one 18-lane section near the central 
business district, would be required—again 
a virtually impossible use of urban space. 
Hence the mass transit plan soon to be sent 
to the President. 

San Francisco's aim: San Francisco is try- 
ing to bring to reality a rapid transit system 
aimed at taking 25 percent of the auto- 
mobiles out of its rush hour traffic and 
reducing the need for additional freeways. 
Currently 48 lanes of highways serve the 
area's needs. By 1980, however, an addi- 
tional 72 lanes would be needed in San 
Francisco, Oakland, and Berkeley, plus an 
additional 36,000 parking spaces. 

To build 1 mile of freeway requires 30 to 
40 acres of space. In San Francisco the 
density of population is 16,500 people per 
square mile, so that 1 mile of freeway can 
displace 800 to 1,000 people—and many busi- 
nesses. It takes taxable property off the tax 
rolls, too, though highway advocates insist 
that increases in surrounding land values 
more than offset this. 

Though the bay area tore down an earlier 
transit system a few years ago, its new rapid 
transit plan calls eventually for a 75-mile, 
$1.3 billion network of aerial, subway, and 
surface lines over which space age electric 
trains would travel at 70 miles per hour. It 
would include a 4-mile tube sunk beneath 
the bay from Oakland to San Francisco, and 
feature 37 passenger stations with parking 
lots for 30,000 cars. 

Los Angeles, too; Even Los Angeles, which 
also tore down an earlier transit system, and 
which more than any other city has com- 
mitted itself to freeway transportation, is 
turning to mass transit as a supplement. 
Two-thirds of downtown Los Angeles already 
is consumed by streets and parking areas; 
yet without some alternative, more space to 
accommodate more automobiles will have to 
be provided. The metropolitan area’s 7.3 
million population will jump to 11.3 million 
by 1980. 

Already, more than $1.2 billion has been 
spent on 346 miles of freeway in Greater Los 
Angeles. By 1980, it's estimated that 1,342 
miles of freeway will have been completed at 
a cost of $4.3 billion. 

To conserve what is left of central city 
space, Los Angeles is contemplating a 22.7 
mile, $210 million rapid transit system. 

II. COSTS OF CONGESTION 


In considering the future, then, city offi- 
cials see a pressing need to keep automobiles 
and freeways from taking a disproportionate 
share of space in the central business dis- 
trict—and mass 8 offers the 
best insurance against this 

Expensive freeways: The high cost of 
urban freeways is also a big factor. Those 
that are part of the federally aided Inter- 
state Highway System, for example, will con- 
sume 45 percent of the program’s total $41 


$300 million, roughly $23 million a mile. A 
12-mile turnpike in downtown Baltimore 
cost $180 million, $15 million a mile. And 
a three-mile stretch of beltway in Cleveland 
cost $75 million, or $25 million a mile. 

Highway builders argue that it is un- 
realistic to cite such per mile costs without 
considering the traffic handled. They point 
out that the urban section of freeways that 
are part of the Interstate System will handle 
close to half the system's total traffic. 

Highway groups also point out that high- 
Way users pay for the roadway through user 
charges—tolis and taxes on gasoline, tires, 
parts, and accessories and excise levies on 
new equipment. 
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But freeways also generate other costs: im- 
provements in local street systems feeding 
into them; additional parking (more and 
more cities are going into the municipal 
garage business); expansion of traffic control 
systems. The expressways feeding New 
York’s newly double-decked George Wash- 
ington Bridge, for instance, have become so 
complicated that nearly $1 million worth of 
signs is required to steer motorists into the 
correct lanes. Moreover, a network of es- 
cape lanes” has had to be set up for motor- 
ists who lose their way. 

Urban sprawl: Mass transit gets an addi- 
tional boost from the growing concern of 
businessmen and local officials over the fate 
of central cities. With the trek to the sub- 
urbs and the filght of industry and business 
to peripheral areas, central business districts 
find it increasingly difficult to maintain 
themselves as vital cores of urban areas. 

This massive decentralization also accounts 
to a great extent for the plight of public 
transportation. City populations have moved 
outward faster than routes could be extended 
under old regulatory restrictions and meager 
transportation company earnings. The shift 
has drastically reduced population densities, 
so that many routes prove unprofitable even 
when extended. 

Revival of mass transportation could help 
slow this trend, city planners believe, pre- 
serving and enhancing the social and cultural 
values of both central city and suburban 
living. 

The year-2000 pian for the- Washington 
metropolitan area, for example, seeks to curb 
haphazard sprawl with a corridor plan of 
future development. A half-dozen corridors, 
which new mass transportation lines would 
help develop, would radiate from the present 
fringe of the city, separated by wedges of 
open space. 

Economic drag: The principal way mass 
transportation can help in protecting the 
central city is by removing the economic 
drag of congestion. Measuring the dollar 
cost of congestion to a city is extremely dif- 
ficult, but some efforts have been made. 

San Francisco analysts estimate that dur- 
ing the rush hour in three bay area counties 
alone, 150,000 man-hours are now lost to 
highway congestion on the average workday. 
In Pittsburgh, it's estimated that a 10-min- 
ute delay in traffic means a productive time- 
loss of $222,000 at basic steel wages. The 
National Retail Dry Goods Association cal- 
culates very roughly that the annual cost of 
congestion in New York City is $1 billion. 

Iv. GOVERNMENT'S HAND 


Two other trends are working in favor of 
a mass transit revival: 

A growing acceptance of the reality that 
mass transit, if it is viewed as a public nec- 
essity and if it is to operate at fares low 
enough to attract substantial patronage, 
must in many cases be subsidized. 

The Federal Government's increasing in- 
terest in helping cities—both with money 
and advice—is solving urban transit 
problems, 

The trend toward subsidy stems from the 
realization that, though fare box revenues 
often cover operating costs for transit com- 
panies, they seldom are sufficient to sup- 
port a large-scale investment program. 
And unless equipment is kept up to date, 
patronage will continue to decline. The 
reason the fare box is usually insufficient is 
that mass transportation is mainly a peak- 
hour operation. 

Philadelphia story: Philadelphia is an out- 
standing example of a city that concluded 
that maintaining and improving rail com- 
muter service was vital even if the service 
had to be subsidized. 

Through a government agency known as 
the Passenger Service Improvement Corp., 
Philadelphia buys commuter service from 
the Pennsylvania and Reading rail lines. 
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This service is tied in with a city-owned 
subway, and a rapid transit line frora Phila- 
delphia to Camden. 

Passenger Service Improvement Corp.. 
makes up railroad deficits stemming from 
reduced fares, additional service, and mod- 
ernization. The reduced-fare operations, 
started in 1958, have increased use of com- 
muter lines by an average of 43 percent in 
the past 3 years. 

Kennedy plan: on the national level, 
President Kennedy is pressing Congress to 
approve Federal subsidies for expanding 
mass transportation. The rationale is that 
the Government pays 90 percent of the cost 
of city freeways that are part of the Inter- 
state Highway System, and 50 percent of the 
cost of urban highways that are part of the 
primary and secondary highway systems. 
Therefore, there is a corresponding need to 
fupport urban mass transit. 

Another argument is that fragmented lo- 
cal governments cannot raise the needed 
funds. An Atlanta regional planning official 
says bluntly: “We simply will not have a 
rapid transit system unless we get some Fed- 
eral aid.” 

Under the Kennedy pian, Federal assist- 
ance would be primarily in the form of 
grants for capital improvements, amount- 
ing to two-thirds of the net project cost. 

The President has recommended a 3-year 
$500 million Federal outlay as the first in- 
stallment. Whether or not Congress enacts 
this, the odds are that it will expand Fed- 
eral ald for mass transportation in some 
form, 

The Federal Government already has a 
limited aid program, and the President has 
taken steps to coordinate it, and any new 
program, with Federal highway activities. 
For instance, he has instructed the Bureau 
of Public Roads to consider favorably the 
reservation of special lanes for buses on fed- 
erally aided urban highways during peak 
hours, 

Place for buses: This is a recognition of 
the importance of buses in urban trans- 
portation. In medium-sized and smaller 
cities the only feasible form of mass trans- 
portation for many years will be buses. 
Even in the bigger cities express buses will 
play a vital role. 

The bus offers greater flexibility of rout- 
ing and scheduling than does rail transit. 
It can readily adjust to changing needs, and 
provision for its use can be made from high- 
Way- user revenues, thus avoiding high 
fixed-capital investment. 

The great problem is that buses haye to 
operate in the same environment of con- 
gestion as the automobile unless they are 
allotted special lanes. Congestion sky- 
rockets their cost of operation. 

Freeways, particularly those with special 
lanes, are ideal for express buses; but local 
service is often out of the question because 
of an absence of pull-out areas. 

What can be done with effective bus trans- 
portation has been demonstrated in Hous- 
ton, where transit operator Bernard Calkins 
bought a declining company with outmoded 
equipment for $2.4 million in June 1961, 
and revitalized it. Calkins is carrying out a 
$15 million modernization program leading 
to a full air-conditioned fleet. He has im- 
proved routing, added 30 miles to the sys- 
tem and substituted zone fares for a one- 
rate system to raise money for new equip- 
ment. The trend of declining ridership in 
Houston has been reversed. 

Aid in planning: Aside from promoting 
use of reserved lanes on Federal-aid high- 
ways, the Kennedy administration has also 
pushed through Congress a requirement that 
urban highway development be coordinated 
with mass transit planning. Under the new 
law, the Secretary of Commerce will not 
approve Federal-aid road projects in metro- 
politan areas after July 1965 unless they are 
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based on continuing, comprehensive trans- 
Portation planning by State and local gov- 
ernments cooperatively. 

Federal funds aid mass transportation 
through other programs: 

One provides $50 million in loans for ac- 
Quiring, constructing, reconstructing, and 
improving mass transportation factlities, and 
$25 million in demonstration grants cover- 
ing two-thirds of the cost of mass transit 
experiments. Under the grants, the Univer- 
Sity of Washington is studying the perform- 
ance and impact of the monorail from down- 
town Seattle to the World's Fair. Detroit 
Tan an experiment to find out if bus sery- 
ice improvements would induce people now 
driving to switch. 

Federal funds to aid planning helped fi- 
Rance a 63.5 million study of Chicago's 
needs, which recently recommended exten- 
Sion of the city’s elevated-subway system, 
230 more miles of expressways, and moving 
Sidewalks in the Loop. In Massachusetts, 
Under the same program, work has started 
on a mammoth, $10.2 million study covering 
144 communities and towns. 

v. WILL THEY SWITCH? 

But the question remains: If you build 
new transit systems or improve old ones, will 
people ride them? 

Dr. Leon N. Moses, director of research of 
the tion Center of Northwestern 
University, studied the question as part of 
& research program under a grant from the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association. 

He found that in the Chicago area only 13 
to 32 percent of auto commuters who listed 
other forms of transit as their second choice 
Would actually shift to these other methods 
even if they were free (assuming prices were 
the only variable factors). 

To get a 50-percent diversion to other 
forms of mass transit, Moses found auto 
commuters would have to be paid 35 cents a 
trip on bus-streetcar, 45 cents a trip on ele- 
Vated-subway, and 15 cents on suburban 
Fallroads. 


These figures are based on what people 
think the cost of various forms of transpor- 
tation is. It can be argued that commuters 
do not actually count in the full cost of 
Automobile operation (table, below). 

It can also be argued—and often is—that 
even it they did, a substantial number of 
People would go right on driving. Lewis 

umford, author and commentator on urban 
Problems, puts it thus: “Since the motor 
Car is treated like a private mistress and not 
ineluded in the family budget no matter how 
extravagant her demands, it is hard to dis- 

of such a sentimental attachment on 
Purely practical grounds.” 

Dim view: Highway and auto interests take 

& dim view of the revived interest in mass 
t. They particularly abhor the occa- 
suggestion that highway funds should 

be used to finance rail rapid transit, or that 
needed freeway development should be held 
up while transit plans are being studied. 

They make the point that in no major 
City, including Los Angeles, has an entire 

ay system been completed. The free- 

Way pattern for most big cities aims at hav- 

g through traffic and traffic from one sub- 

to another avoid downtown areas, by 
“outer belts. Surveys in large cities, 
to the Bureau of Public Roads, 

Show that over 80 percent of traffic on down- 
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town streets in peak hours is merely passing 
through to other destinations. Completing 
bypasses for this traffic will greatly alleviate 
congestion. 

Perennial lag: While this is a convincing 
argument, mass transit boosters question 
whether freeway construction will ever catch 
up with growth In auto travel. And even if 
it does, they ask, What will threading metro- 
politan areas with more and wider ribbons 
of concrete do to the structure of cities? 

“This,” says Mumford, an avowed mass 
transit man, “is pyramid building with a 
vengeance: a tomb of concrete roads and 
ramps covering the dead corpse of a city.” 


What’s the cheapest way to commute? 


[Average cost for 1 person to tra vel 1 mile (in cents) 


Commuter fall coach 
poy or elevated 


1 Includes depreciation, insurance, eto., but not down- 
town parking. i 


Data: Senate Committee on Commeroe. 


Tribute to the Late Honorable Clyde 
Doyle 


SPEECH 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, Cali- 
fornia, the Congress, and our Nation 
have lost a dedicated public servant in 
the untimely passing of our colleague, 
CLYDE Doyrte, of California. His pa- 
tience, courageous loyalty to his convic- 
tions, and his ever willingness to help 
others, were attributes we always ad- 
mired. Even those who sometimes dis- 
agreed with some of his views respected 
his devotion to those principles in which 
he believed and by which he lived. 

I shall remember him as the two of 
us, the day before his passing, walked 
down to the well of the House to vote— 
he to vote one way, I the opposite, We 
chatted as friends, and he, as the elder 
statesman he was, gave to me advice 
on many things concerning the welfare 
of our community. This was typical of 
the man: never to hate, never to be bit- 
ter, never to appear superior in wisdom, 
though he was a wise man. 

CLYDE DOYLE was a friend to all of us, 
and he will be truly missed. 

My deepest sympathy goes to the 
members of his family. 
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CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price suficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ÇONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office. Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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Partisan Brawling Squanders Fruits of 
z Cuban Triumph 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said about Cuba and our foreign 
Policy regarding it. Recently, many 
angry and partisan attacks upon the 

ent and the administration have 
tended to obscure the fact that President 
Kennedy and the United States scored a 
Major victory in the cold war in demand- 
ing that Russian missile systems be re- 
Moved from Cuba and in having this fact 
accomplished in short order. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Philip L. Graham, 
President of the Washington Post, in a 
recent news story pointed out many of 
the true facts regarding the United 
States-Cuban policy. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Graham goes on to 
Teport that the responsibility for the 
final downfall of Castro rests with the 
People of Cuba themselves and that 
Young leaders are now attempting to or- 
Banize forces which will provide the 
anta] of a Communist government in 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this article by Mr. Graham be re- 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

Parrisan BRAWLING SQUANDERS FRUITS OF 
CUB TaruMPH 
r (By Philip L. Graham) 

San Juan, P.R—The fruits of America’s 
greatest cold war triumph are being reck- 
lessly squandered by the partisan brawling 
Over Cuba. 

The triumph came on Sunday morning, 
last October 28, when Chairman Khru- 
Shehey announced the surrender of the So- 
Net missile systems in Cuba. Considering 

ev's usual prose style, the an- 
nouncement was an epic of unambiguous 
brevity. The missile systems would be 
taken down and this would be certified by 
the UN, 

This came less than 6 days after the Presi- 
dent's tough TV speech. Thus Mr. Kennedy 
forced the Soviet Union to agree to 

disarmament with inSpection,” a reversal 


PoP teenie and years of obstinate Soviet rhet- 
c; 


The ensuing reaction is enough to drive 


ard near despair any observer of our two- 
Party system. Here was an indisputable 
example of the U.S. Government working 
Soundly, sensibly, sagely under crisis condi- 
tions, The President turned his back alike 
On proponents of armed invasion and pro- 
Ponents of near appeasement. 

The United States speedly gathered 
around Miami an array of armed power that 
could have bounced Castro all the way to 
= South Pole, While this “big stick” was 

ing created, the President practiced the 
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sort of intensively skilled diplomacy that 
alone can find an option different from nu- 
clear warfare or surrender. 

A single instance showed the value of in- 
structed and informed refiex action. That 
was the President’s preemptory refusal to 
consider any trade involving our Turkish 
bases—and this despite a widespread afflic- 
tion of weakkneed jitters on the part of 
many in and out of Government. 


A THROWBACK TO KIPLING 


One who visits the Caribbean area, even 
briefly, cannot help being appalled by the 
cacophony. of abuse and jingoism that has 
come out of the United States on the heels 
of the President's success. 

First came a caterwauling over the rela- 
tively ineffective Soviet bomber contingent, 
that remained briefly in Cuba. Next came a 
blather of criticisms of the U.S. intelligence 
system—either naively amateur in nature 
or viciously reckless of U.S. security if the 
sources happened to hold any responsible 
positions in our security organization. 

Finally, there have come the trumpeting 
swivel chair warriors, stirred by blurred recol- 
lections of Kipling’s days, who demand such 
belligerent acts as blockades. It is surpris- 
ing that Mr. Nixon could so quickly parole 
himself from his self-announced sentence of 
long-term silence. It is appropriate, how- 
ever, that he selected the setting of Mr. Jack 
Paar's program for the announcement of 
what in other circumstances would have con- 
stituted a grave demand for acts of war. 

Seen from the Caribbean area, Mr. Ken- 
nedy's victory over the Cuban missiles is not 
diluted by these strangely motivated domes- 
tie attacks. The Kennedy policy has estab- 
lished, for the last Latin doubter, Castro's 
suppliant role as a Communist satellite. 
And by refusing to bring Castro down by the 
brute force of Yankee arms, Mr. Kennedy 
has restored faith in the maturity and sense 
of partnership with South America now in- 
fusing U.S. policy. 

RESCUE ISN'T THE ANSWER 


The Cuban exiles in the Caribbean area 
have fairly easy and constant communica- 
tion with Cuba. They know that dissatisfac- 
tion with Castro is constantly growing. But 
they also know that within Cuba there is 
little desire to be rescued from Castro by 
Yankee arms, only to be returned to the 
chaos of corruption existing before Castro's 
tyranny. 

The people of Cuba.“ a leading exile said, 


“have done more fundamental political 


thinking in the past 4 years than in the pre- 
ceding 50 years.” And the Cuban people are 
reported as wanting not merely an overthrow 
of Castro, but the creation of a new govern- 
mental system that will permit Cubans, by 
themselves, to find a democratic destiny. 

Cubans of this school of thought are hor- 
rified by the bellicosity of a Nixon. They 
are depressed by the partisan speeches in the 
United States which indicate that we should 
reassume a benevolent guardianship over 
Cuba. 

Those Cubans who engaged in the early 
planning of the Bay of Pigs fiasco still re- 
member the callous ideas of superiority held 
by CIA officials. “The first thing I was asked 
by the CIA officer in charge,” says a leading 
Cuban exile, “was to state my attitude toward 
restoration of the King Ranch properties.” 

These exiles—predominantly young pro- 
fessional men of moderately liberal and dem- 
ocratic leanings—are determined that Castro 


will be overthrown from within Cuba. They 
have no interest in a Guatemala type coup 
d'etat directed by the CIA—or any other 
outside organization. 

They are seeking financial support without 


come, 
themselves and from other Caribbean demo- 
cratic forces. This is aid without any strings, 
without any commitments aside from the 
moral assurance of these men that Cuba 
shall be* freed of communism and freed of 
corruption. 


TOPSY-TURVY SETTING 


From the United States, these exiles and 
their working colleagues now in Cuba will 
welcome only a form of support for which 
we have little governmental experience. 
They do not want the large-scale, massively 
supervised support that has been Ameri@a’s 
method in South Korea and South Vietnam. 

For in Cuba the tables are turned about 
topsy-turvy from the usual cold war setting. 
Here Castro occupies the place of Syngman 
Rhee or Diem—an unpopular leader propped 
by massive support of a major power. And in 
Cuba ft is the Communist bloc, for once, that 
is. trying to prop an unpopular government 
with an expensive supply line running across 
thousands of oceanic miles. 

The anti-Castro resistance that is already 
a-building takes heart from the lessons of 
other areas. These Cubans know that 500,- 
000 French soldiers, including the ruthless 
professionals of the Foreign Legion, could 
not conquer the relatively weak bands of 
native Algerian rebels. They know how large 
a threat to massive U.S. efforts a few thou- 
sand well-trained and dedicated Vietcong 
Communists have become, They know that 
ours is an age when force can impose an 
unpopular dictatorship only when it is to- 
tally overwhelming as the Soviet divisions 
in East Germany, 

The greatest United States aid to the free 
Cuban movement will not come from military 
action against Castro. The sort of ac- 
tion recommended by Mr. Nixon smacks 80 
much of Yankee imperialism that in the 
final analysis it could only help Castro. 

The major things needed from U.S. 
policy are already coming forth under Pres- 
ident Kennedy. His firm and courageous 
elimination of the Soviet missiles, and his 
subsequent actions, have prevented the Com- 
munists from turning Cuba into a satellite 
firmly held by Soviet might. 

CLASSIC REVOLUTIONARIES 

The responsibility for the final downfall of 
Castro lies with the people of Cuba. They 
are now just beginning the gathering of their 
forces, inside Cuba and among the exiles in 
the Caribbean area and on the U.S. mainland. 

The young men who today are forming 
these revolutionary forces of freedom are 
not prominent on our TV screens or in our 
press photographs. And they are revolutton- 
arles—in the classic sense—not merely op- 
ponents of Castro but opponents of his be- 
trayal of the revolution which Cuba under 
Batista and his predecessors had so long 
needed. 

They are gathering now, and have been 
for 15 months since their morale began re- 
covering from the almost fatal defeat of the 
Bay of Pigs. They are resolute in their 
determination to see Cuba liberated by Cu- 
bans. They are not merely wary of, but in 
fact openly hostile toward, the sort of U.S. 
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support that would make them American 
satellites. 

This is the dominant characteristic of the 
new Cuban democratic revolutionary move- 
ment. It is a characteristic which will never 
be understood by CIA officers who ask for 
promises about the future fate of the King 
Ranch or other U.S. investments in Cuba. 

In the final analysis, these Cuban freedom 
forces are poised to fight the only kind of 
war of liberation that the free world can 
countenance. Their guerrilla tactics will be 
frankly imitative of Mao Tse-tung and Ho 
Chi Minh. But their political strategy will 
be drawn from the experience of Washing- 
ton and Franklin and Jefferson. For their 
war will not be aimed to establish a U.S. 
hegemony but rather to create a new free 
land. 


SUCCOR THAT FAILED 


The extent of the determination of the 
Cuban liberation movement can be shown 
by a recent poignant example. 

Still in Castro's torturing jails, untouched 
by any ransom effort of Mr. Donovan, are 
thousands of anti-Castro Cubans. A small 
group of anti-Communist leaders has been 
held together under maximum security con- 
ditions by Castro. The group, of 25 or so, 
is composed of men and women sentenced 
to prison terms averaging 30 years, and they 
have been tortured and starved since their 
arrest, 

Four months ago the Cuban lIlberation 
movement insde Cuba succeeded in infiltrat- 
ing the military guarding the prison, the 
inside prison guards and officials at a near- 
by landing spot. Conditions were estab- 
lished that gave favorable odds for the suc- 
cess of a smash and grab raid by a small 
landing force of 40 men, 

All that was needed by way of outside 
help was a single fast ship—large enough 
to put 40 armed men ashore and then take 
aboard the 25 rescued prisoners. 

Weeks were spent in attempts to get a 
boat. A general smuggler with anti-Castro 
leanings seemed close to offering an appro- 
priate vessel. Then negotiations fell 
through. 


The next week, the 25 suffering prisoners 
were moved inland to a new heavily guarded 
prison in the interior of Cuba. Castro regu- 
larly moves his more important prisoners as 
a security safeguard. The chance for rescue 
had passed. 

PATIENT—TO A POINT 

Among the prisoners, very ill and perhaps 
even dying, are a man and a woman each of 
whom is engaged to an exile leader in the 
United States. But even under such ex- 
treme personal stress, the liberation force 
leaders refused to seek out CIA aid. 

“We shall have to wait,” one of the exiles 
said recently, “even if we wait a long time. 
For this time Cuba must be freed by Cubans 
who are responsible only to their fellow 
Cubans. We are pledged to create democracy 
and self-respect where before Castro we 
knew only chaos and corruption—and now 
we have only Communist tyranny. We shall 
wait. But not forever. Our forces are be- 
ginning to gather. And our revolution shall 
succeed—a revolution for democracy but 
nevertheless a revolution, and not just a 
counterrevolution against Castro.” 

The young man of 38 who said this is 
brave. He is a well-educated professional 
with a graduate degree from a US. uni- 
versity. He is physically fit beyond even the 
rigors of a 60-mile hike. He was a leader of 
the underground against Batista. He sup- 
ported Castro until the Communist domina- 
tion became apparent. Then he headed a 
major part of the anti-Castro underground. 

He seemed, to this observer, another im- 
pressive example of those courageous re- 
sisters of tyranny who have made up some 
of the best men of our times. He seemed an 
omen—a working, living omen—of hope for 
the triumph of freedom. 
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Missile Sites in Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
these remarks upon the subject of mis- 
sile sites in Alaska will supplement my 
remarks to this House last spring on the 
same subject appearing in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 15, 
1962, at page A3593. At that time a ru- 
mor was afioat that the Pentagon was 
about to announce that a network of 
Minuteman missile sites would be estab- 
lished in Alaska. To date no such an- 
nouncement has been made although: 

First, Alaska is strategically located 
as the corridor between Asia and North 
America. 

Second. A missile weapons system in 
Alaska would be much nearer to our 
Nation’s potential enemy targets, for ex- 
ample, over a thousand miles closer to 
Russia and Red China than any location 
in the other States, a factor which would 
improve accuracy and the effectiveness 
of the weapons. 

Third. Land is available in Alaska 
in the general area of all suitable loca- 
tions without cost, which would allow 
construction upon the bedrock of Ameri- 
can soil, so to speak, as distinguished 
from the political quicksand of bases and 
sites on foreign soil. 

Fourth. Locations in Alaska are far 
dispersed from the great industrial 
centers of the United States. 

Fifth. Funds spent upon the construc- 
tion and maintenance of such sites in 
Alaska would be money spent in our own 
country consistent with the effort to 
improve our balance of payments. 

Sixth. So long as the great deterrent 
is the power to strike back and destroy 
an aggressor, the military importance of 
Alaska must not be overlooked, a point 
which the Russians apparently appre- 
hend judged from the flight last week of 
two of their planes over Alaska. 

Seventh. Alaskans, with very few 
exceptions, have let it be known that, in 
the interest of our country as a whole, 
they are willing to undergo the increased 
risk to them which would be incident to 
the establishment of missile sites in the 
49th State. 

Consistent with the chain of events 
and related factors which I have just 
mentioned is recent action by our veter- 
ans in Alaska, as follows: A resolution 
adopted by the executive committee 
of the American Legion, Department of 
Alaska, at Juneau, and a like resolution 
adopted by the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, at Juneau. The 
body of both of these resolutions reads as 
follows: 

Msn SITES IN ALASKA 
RESOLUTION 

Whereas it has been disclosed that a new 
survey of Alaska has been completed; that 
the feasibility of deploying missiles in this 
State is now under study at the Pentagon, 
and the Commander in Chief of the Alaskan 
Command has urged through official channels 
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the emplacement of offensive missiles in 
Alaska; and 

Whereas the American Legion and Veterans 
of Foreign Wars in Alaska have long sought 
& reevaluation of the military posture of 
this State and have urged that Alaska's 
strategic importance be recognized and ac- 
knowledged by the planners in the Pentagon; 
and 

Whereas the advantages of Alaska ns & 
missile base have repeatedly been pointed 
cut by various news media and Members of 
the Congress, and are obvious to many of the 
military leaders in Washington and else- 
where: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, In regular meeting assembied 
at Juneau, Alaska, that: 

1. This council call on all citizens of Alaska 
and on all Americans everywhere to assist 
our elected officlals in obtaining a reevalua- 
tion of the military posture in Alaska; 

2. This council believes this Nation cannot 
afford further delay in recognizing the stra- 
tegic importance of Alaska and the obvious 
advantages of this State as a base for offen- 
sive missile capability; and 

3. The military leaders in the Pentagon 
be urged to approve the construction of mis- 
sile-launching facilities in Alaska without 
further delay. 


Hon. Clyde Doyle 
SPEECH 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the Grim 
Reaper stands at our elbow as a constant 
reminded that this life is uncertain and 
fleeting and that we are never sure when 
the call may come to each one of us. 
Last Wednesday we joined with our de- 
parted colleague in the important work 
of this House and we saw him leave at 
the close of day in apparent health and 
strength. And then on the morrow we 
learned with grief and consternation of 
his untimely demise. 

Passing this way but once it behooves 
all of us to have a bit more concern for 
the amenities as we meet, even casually, 
those who are our associates on this life’s 
journey. In that particular, CLYDE 
Doy.e was truly one of this earth's no- 
blemen and his qualities of greatness 
stem from an innate kindness and the 
traits of a gentleman. Our colleague 
and brother was a kind man, a gentle 
man, and withal a representative of the 
people who walked in the fear and ad- 
monition of the Lord. 

As the vice president of our Christian 
fellowship group-he led our meditations 
on occasion and demonstrated by his 
humble but nonetheless forceful wit- 
nessing that he had made his peace with 
his Maker and that his life would con- 
tinue to be one of dedication in the serv- 
ice of the Nation and his fellow men. We 
who have passed through the dark valley 
know something of the heartbreak and 
anguish that now assail his loved ones 
and our sympathy goes out to his be- 
reaved helpmate and the other members 
of his family with whom we are joined 
in mourning the passing of a great pub- 
lic servant, who was also a fine Christian 
gentleman. 
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City Editor and Rural Publisher Present 
Views on Managing the News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, recently a 
group of Tennessee newspaper editors 
and publishers were guests of President 
Kennedy for lunch at the White House. 

Mr. Coleman A. Harwell, editor and 
Publisher of the Putnam County Herald 
and Citizen, in the district I have the 
honor to represent in his report of 
the meeting, commented on managing 

news. 

Also syndicated columnist Drew Pear- 
son has recently commented on changes 
of so-called managing the news. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that excerpts from Mr. Harwell’s 
Comments and Mr. Pearson’s column be 
3 in the Appendix of the REC- 

RD. 
These excerpts follow: 
MANAGING THE NEWS 
(By Coleman A. Harwell) 

Of course, recent charges that the admin- 
istration has tried to manage news had a 
Place in the Presidential-publisher discus- 

In fact, the writer asked Mr. Kennedy 
if he would comment on the article written 
by his friend,-Arthur Krock, of the New York 

. Who said the administration has tried 
to obtain a favorable press by distorting 
8 and trying to charm publishers and 


The President made it rather clear that he 
not agree with Mr. Krock. In fact, it is 
Not breaching the confidence of the discus- 
Sion to state that he expressed with vigah“ 
along the line of his recent press con- 
ference statement when he sald if the ad- 
Ministration has tried to manage the news, 
it hasn't always done a very good job of it. 
It has also been pointed out by others than 
President that Mr. Krock never com- 
about his intimate contacts with 
former Presidents Roosevelt and Truman, 
who he obtained many exclusive stories. 
In connection with “managing the news,” 
it was interesting to note that among those 
attending the luncheon were the publishers 
Of the Knoxville Journal and the Chatta- 
nooga News-Free Press, who have not yet 
been accused of utterances favorable to the 
Kennedy administration, We are not plan- 
ning to hold our breath until they do. There 
Were several others in the group known to 
have favored Mr. Kennedy's opponent in 
860, with no apparent changes in their 
leaning since. 
News MANAGEMENT; THERE'S NOTHING NEw 
Apout THIS TECHNIQUE 


(By Drew Pearson) 


Wasuincton—There’s some interesting 
ny behind the fact that Arthur Krock, 
Pundit emeritus of the New York Times, has 
Written in Fortune magazine a scathing criti- 
ism of the Kennedy administration's man- 
news. 

The irony results from the fact that Arthur 
Put the Kennedy family in the newspaper 
an ess. He got Jacqueline Kennedy her 
“th, With the Washington Times Herald as 
Katy inquiring reporter.” He got the late 
z hieen Kennedy, sister of the President, 
cane as to Frank Waldrop, editor 

the Times Herald. And he encouraged 
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the President, when a Senator, to write his 
book, “Profiles in Courage.” In the preface 
of the book, John F. Kennedy pays tribute 
to Krock for his help. 

As a result of this intimacy, JFK. a week 
or two after he became President, dropped 
quietly around to Krock's house for dinner. 
The guest list was carefully selected and 
guests were instructed not to breathe a word 
that the President was present. 

NOT EVEN FRIENDS 

But the President isn’t dining at the 
Krocks any more. The two aren't even 
friends. For you can't keep on panning any 
President and expect him to slip round to 
a family dinner. 

This is a penalty which every newspaper- 
man has to risk. If you're going to keep 
your independence, you can't afford to get 
too chummy with the White House. 

However, failure to dine with the President, 
or even having the President sore at you, does 
not mean that news is managed. Almost 
every President I have known, with the ex- 
ception of Harry Truman, has tried to in- 
fluence the news; and Kennedy is no dif- 
ferent from the others, He is less managerial 
than Eisenhower and Hoover, more so than 
Roosevelt and Truman. 


HOW TO MANAGE NEWS 


Looking back on a long period of covering 
Washington, I can recall that Calvin Coolidge 
resorted to very little news management. He 
didn’t have to. Times were good, problems 
nonexistent, the Coolidge bull market was 
roaring, and any newsman who tried to report 
that Coolidge wasn't the greatest President 
since Washington was likely to have trouble 
with his publisher. 

Herbert Hoover did attempt news manage- 
ment, and with a heavy hand. 

When Herbert Hoover didn't like what the 
Chicago Daily News carried from the London 
Naval Conference, he called in Col. Frank 
Knox, the publisher, and insinuated that 
Paul Scott Mowrer, foreign editor of the 
News, and Constantine Brown, its London 
correspondent, should be fired. 

John C. Martin, publisher of the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger and the New York Post, 
also was summoned to the White House, re- 
ceived presidential complaints against Frank 
Simons, syndicated columnist. Toward the 
end of the Hoover administration, Patrick J. 
Hurley, then Secretary of War, demanded 
of the Baltimore Sun that I be fired. I was. 

In g so-called management of 
the news, you have to remember that around 
80 percent of the press is Republican; so that, 
normally, Democratic Presidents are subject 
to more relentless scrutiny than when a Re- 
publican is in the White House. 

Fpr’s TACTICS 

Knowing this, Roosevelt solicited the ad- 
vice of several newsmen on how to get along 
with the press. He even invited me all the 
way to Warm Springs, Ga., before he was 
inaugurated, to ask my ideas. They were 
yery rudimentary—namely, that the publish- 
ers would be against him anyway, so concen- 
trate on the-working press. The newsmen 
covering the White House I compare to 
machinegunners in the frontline trenches, 
firing a thousand words on the front pages 
every day, while the publishers fired one big 
gun buried on the editorial page. 

I am sure Roosevelt would have pursued 
this course any way, regardless of advice. 
But he used to enjoy twitting the editors 
and publishers, and for the most part got 
along with the working press. He even 
started the custom of inviting the working 
press to an annual White Hoyse reception. 

Truman was the most nonchalant Presi- 
dent with his press relations I have known. 
Criticism definitely did not get under his 
skin, but he slugged it out rather than try- 
ing to manage anyone. 
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IKE’S MANAGEMENT 

President Eisenhower probably did more 
news managing than other recent Presi- 
dents or, rather, had Jim Hagerty do it for 
him. Ike didn’t get too irked with the 
press, for the simple reason that he never 
read the papers. They were boiled down 
and put before him in capsule form, with 
the stingers pulled. 

But, whenever an unfavorable story was 
about to break, the skillful Jim Hagerty 
managed the headlines by breaking another 
big story, this one favorable, in order to hog 
the headlines. For instance, when Charlie 
Bartlett broke the story of Air Force Secre- 
tary Harold Talbott's conflict of interest, 
Hagerty rushed out an announcement that 
Eisenhower planned to launch a new satel- 
lite into outer space. 

Somehow or other, such unpleasant inct- 
dents as when Ike got mad down in Georgia 
and threw his golf club at the side of his 
golfmobile, never managed to get published. 
Some said it was because newsmen and 
photographers covering Ike had their bag- 
gage lost or their hotel reservations ignored, 
if they were too critical. 

At any rate, Ike's news management was 
sometimes very subtle; but it was definitely 
there, 


KENNEDY'S MANAGEMENT 


Under Kennedy, news management is not 
so subtle and probably not so efficient. This 
is partly because the majority of publishers 
are against Kennedy and harder to manage. 
Also because the President tried to do much 
of the managing himself. 

For instance, he telephoned Henry Luce 
of Time and Life, and the publisher who 
recently put out Krock's piece on managed 
news, to ask him how Luce would run the 
country if he were in the White House. 
Kennedy even accepted some of Luce's ideas. 
But, this did not change the critical tenor 
of Time's news coverage. 

Kennedy also phoned James Reston of the 
New York Times, to complain about the 
publication of a photo of himseif, dripping 
wet on a California beach, being admired 
by adoring, scantily clad females. 

And, on one occasion, the President in- 
quired with alarm how many issues of the 
New York Times containing Krock’s critical 
column on Katanga were being circulated 
in Washington. As a result of the strike, 
there were only about 30. 

In brief, Kennedy is very “PR conscious.” 
He watches his public relations more than 
any other recent President. But when he 
calls in the press, as he did in Florida be- 
fore Christmas, and gives them a background 
statement on his hopes, aims, and policies 
to be printed as coming from high authorita- 
tive sources, he is doing exactly what Calvin 
Coolidge, Republican, did four decades ago. 

The only difference is that Kennedy does 
it once a year, whereas Coolidge used the 
White House spokesman technique twice a 
week. 


The Late Honorable Clyde Doyle 
SPEECH 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


E OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, Repre- 
sentative CLYDE DOYLE was a close per- 
sonal friend of mine. I shall miss Mr. 
Dory Le not only because he was one of 
the kindest and most thoughtful of per- 
sons, but because he was a man dedi- 
cated to helping his fellow man. 
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Many of his family continue to live in 
my congressional district. I know most 
of them personally. To Mrs. Doyle and 
his daughter and to the other members 
of his family I extend my heartfelt sym- 
pathies. 


The Opinion Poll Results, 22d Con- 
gressional District of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, during the past 2 weeks I have 
received over 16,000 replies to my 1963 
opinion poll. This questionnaire is 
mailed annually to each family of regis- 
tered voters in the 22d Congressional 
District of Ohio shortly after the con- 
vening of each session of the Congress. 

May I express my continuing grati- 
tude to each person who replied to this 
poll for his interest in his Government 
and in the many important issues that 
face the present session of the Congress. 
It is only through the expression of the 
views of our constituents that the Con- 


ticular interest to the Congress because 
of the nearly equal number of registered 
Republicans and Democrats who reside 
in this district, with the balance of the 
residents maintaining an independent 
political status. 

There appears to be strong sentiment 
in favor of a reduction in Federal in- 
come taxes with 74 percent of the replies 
to a question on this subject approving 
a tax cut, 21 percent opposing a tax cut, 
and 6 percent having no opinion. There 
is an even greater sentiment favoring a 
corresponding, or substantial reduction 
in Federal spending, with people basing 
their opinion undoubtedly on the fact 
that if there is to be a tax cut it will 
have to be one earned by the taxpayers 
through a cutback in Federal expendi- 
tures. Favoring such reduction in Fed- 
eral spending were 75 percent of the 
replies, while 10 percent were opposed, 
and 15 percent had no opinion. A strong 
reaction was received in letters from 
many homeowners who strenuously 
object to any tax revision program that 
will not allow them to take full credit 
on their income tax return for real 
estate taxes, interest payments on their 
home mortgages, and contributions to 
charitable causes. 

The steadily declining interest in a 
Federal health care plan tied in with 
the social security system was further 
emphasized by a 50-percent vote oppos- 
ing the social security health care 
approach, 37 percent favoring it, and 13 
percent having no opinion. The trend 
of thinking on this subject as reflected in 
ae polls over the past 4 years is as 

ollows: 
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[In percent] 
Yes 


Year 


This trend away from a program of 
health care under the social security 
system, does not, however, indicate a re- 
jection on the part of a majority of peo- 
ple of the need for some assistance on 
the part of the Federal Government to 
help our aged in meeting the constant- 
ly increasing costs of hospital and medi- 
cal care. There appears to be a realiza- 
tion that there are other and better 
ways this can be accomplished as sug- 
gested by the 41 percent favorable re- 
sponse to the question setting forth a 
program of voluntary health insurance 
with the Federal Government providing 
an income tax credit up to $150 per 
year for each taxpayer over 65 years of 
age to cover the cost of the premium 
for such health insurance. It is hoped 
that the administration and the Con- 
gress will give serious study to this type 
of approach to alleviate the costly bur- 
den of health care borne by our senior 
citizens. 

It was especially interesting to see the 
strong support for legislation I have in- 
troduced to permit a taxpayer to deduct 
from his income tax the cost of college 
tuition and educational expense, or that 
of his dependents. This legislation, if 
enacted, would be of substantial bene- 
fit to higher education, to families who 
are trying to provide a college educa- 
tion for their children, and would not 
be in conflict with the constitutional 
provision establishing the separation of 
church and state. 

Those who are familiar with and have 
supported the efforts of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities will 
be heartened to know of the strong sup- 
port the work of this committee is re- 
ceiving from the general public. The 
continuation of this committee was ap- 
proved by 73 percent of the replies, 
opposed by only 14 percent, with 13 per- 
cent of the people expressing no opin- 
ion. The residents of the 22d District 
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will be interested in learning that the 
Congress has recently approved the 
budget for the continued work of this 
committee by a vote of 385 to 20. 

The growing sentiment that Congress 
must take some positive action in the 
field of labor-management relations is 
clearly reflected in the opinions of resi- 
dents of my district who support com- 
pulsory arbitration in nationwide strikes 
by a favorable vote of 74 percent, with 
18 percent opposed, and 8 percent having 
no opinion. An equally strong vote in 
favor of including labor unions under 
the type of antitrust laws now governing 
industry is shown with 75 percent of the 
replies approving of such legislation, 10 
percent opposing, and 15 percent having 
no opinion. 

Although most Members of Congress 
receive a great amount of mail opposing 
military and economic aid to foreign 
countries it is enlightening to know that 
the greater weight of opinion favors con- 
tinuation of this program as one of our 
main forces in combating the spread of 
communism. In favor of this program 
were 53 percent of the replies, 33 percent 
opposed it, and 14 percent had no opin- 
ion. It is apparent also that many of 
those favoring foreign aid expect the 
Congress to review carefully every p: 
of this program in the hope of reducing 
aid wherever possible, and phasing it out, 
or completely stopping aid, if it is deter- 
mined the national interests of the 
United States are not being furthered. 

The people of our metropolitan areas, 
such as Cleveland, are awakening to the 
need for some action on the part of the 
Federal Government to assist our youth, 
from the ages of 16 to 21 years, who 
either voluntarily or by force of economic 
necessity, drop out of school. With the 
high rate of unemployment—at present 
over 6 percent of our working force—it 
is difficult for these young, unskilled peo- 
ple to obtain work, and consequently we 
are plagued with increasing problems of 
delinquency and crime. The creation of 
a Youth Conservation Corps to give em- 
ployment to many of these young people 
was approved by 66 percent of the 
replies, while 24 percent opposed it, and 
10 percent had no opinion. 

The complete results of this poll 
follow: 


[In percent] 


Do you favor or oppose— 


brack 
3. Education: 


(a) An income tax deduction of the cost of college tuition and educa- 
tional — 57 or bis dependents 
8 Federal assistance to States for public school construction.. 
{es for construction 


expenses of a 


(e 
, and research facilities 


rooms, laboratories, 
4. 9 Continuation of the House Committee on Un-American 
c Rai 8 gikdesenaushadara ean a aaa 


Favor Oppose No opinion 
— — 
3 73 21 
ROE ae ay 75 10 15 
itor yes 37 50 13 
b 4l 32 27 
32 30 33 
Federal Kerr- 
low income 
Bree ee = 36 27 s 
: 9 
2 oso o: 
ot class- 
3 46 39 15 
. 73 14 13 
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{In percent] 


Do you favor or oppose— 


| Favor Oppose No opinion 


b. Labor: 
(a) A Federal comp arbitration law to resolve labor-manage- 
ment difforences when it is determined that the national in- = 
terest is affected by u nationwide strike 74 18 8 
6% Including labor unions under antitrust laws 75 10 15 
6. Sociul security: Amending the social security law to permit continuation 
of benefits to children between the ages of 18 and 21 while they remain — = 3 
in school... E 
7. Veterans: Legislation to grant GI educutlonal benefits to peacetime 
vor vicemen. ` 5. T 45 43 12 
& Foreign affairs: Continuation of our military and economic aid program 
to friendly nations „ a PRE Se GUT CSA: 53 33 14 
9. Mass peata A Federal program to assist cities in establishing and main- 
taining mass transit systems... Siete eee fe 27 E 14 
10, Domestic Peace Corps: The establishment of a domestic Peace O 2 37 45 18 
- Youth Corps: The creation of a Youth Corps to give employment to un- | 
skilled youth botween the ages of 16 to 21 years. 6 2⁴ 10 
12. National debt limit; An increase in the present national debt limit of 
$208,000,000,000 to permit financing of a tax cut and any new domestic 
programs... z p Sell ee EE cle ES 5 28 58 14 


Setting a Price on Use of the Great 
Outdoors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, the insati- 
able appetite of Government depart- 
Ments to extend bureaucratic control 
Over forest reserves and other public 

is a matter of grave concern in 
o, a State with the greater portion 
A its area contained in Federal lands. 
ere is a proposal before the Congress 
charge fees for recreational use of 
facilities, a proposition that I view 
With distaste and which will alarm the 
People of Idaho. The matter is sagely 
discussed in an editorial in the March 13 
Edition of the Idaho Daily Statesman, 
published at Boise, Idaho, which I submit 
herewith and recommend for reading by 
My colleagues and all people who are 
terested in preserving their freedom to 
Use the great outdoors of our mountains 
and forests and streams without imposi- 
tion of a Tee for recreation: 
A Two-PrRoncep APPROACH 
One way that Federal authority might fi- 
a $1 billion outdoor recreation pro- 
for “improvement” of lands under its 
Control would be to assess and collect a fee 
Of $2 or $3 from persons entering on those 


That's the proposal set forth in a bill, S. 859, 
On which the Senate Interior Committee has 
iitely conducted hearings. Secretary of the 

Stewart Udall and Secretary of 
culture Orville L. Freeman testified for 


the proposal, but about a dozen Senators 


Talsed questions, 

One of them, Idaho's Senator FRANK 
Sarnen. said westerners are accustomed to 
Tee use 
them 


When 


of parks and forests and charging 

fees might cause as big an uproar as 

barbed wire fences were put on the 
He suggested, too, that westerners 

ight become so incensed that it might be 

han? to employ more rangers and arm 
with guns 


of nat. of course, is carrying an expression 

maler POsition to an extreme. But it is 

5 icatiyve of popular resistance that the 

pu would surely encounter if it were 
3 into operation. 

a Obody’s objecting to the fee that's 

warged for admission to the national parks 
ere the need for accommodations, roads, 


and supervision that are provided is quite 
obvious. Idaho’s national monument, the 
Craters of the Moon, has been improved, 
and imposition of the fee there seems to 
be pretty generally accepted. It would seem 
to be quite likely, too, that picnickers 
and campers might quite readily go along 
with a policy under which they would pay 
a reasonable fee for use of facilities pro- 
vided for their convenience. 

What does give rise to vigorous opposition 
to this expended fees proposal is the broad 
range of its scope. It would apply not only 
to the national parks, but also to areas un- 
der the control of half a dozen other Fed- 
eral agencies—the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife, the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
Forest Service, the Corps of Engineers, and 
the U.S* section of the International 
Boundary between the United States and 
Mexico. 

Under its provisions, conceivably, a fee 
could be charged for going onto Bureau of 
Land Management sagebrush lands around 
Boise. And the Caldwell News-Tribune poses 
a not impertinent question: “How would 
you like to have to buy a Federal permit to 
go to Kuna Cave, or up Jump Creek or 
Succor Creek, or on a rock hunting trip, or 
to take friends up to Silver City?” 

Resistance to this proposal is bound to 
be pretty resolute until and unless the sales 
pitch can be revised to give assurance that 
this fees system would be administered with 
reason and restraint, and that the fees payer 
would be getting value for his money. 

It’s to be observed, though, that Federal 
authority has another string to its bow. 
Sponsors of this fees system are saying that 
they would be quite happy to take, instead, 
appropriations of $60 million annually for 
8 years to accomplish their purpose. 

So it could be that the proposal of this 
fees system is a diversionary tactic. What 
we have to deal with may be an approach 
on two fronts. While we're resisting one of 
them, we may be well advised to be vigilant- 
ly on guard against the other, too. 


Tribute to Clyde Doyle, Deceased 


SPEECH 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


or BAWAI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 i 
Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, be- 
ing only a freshman Member of this hon- 
orable body, I have not had the priv- 
lege of knowing CLYDE DOYLE as those 
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who have already expressed their senti- 
ments. Ours was only a casual acquaint- 
anceship. But I do know that he was a 
supporter of statehood for Hawaii when 
we were knocking at the congressional 
doors for admission into the Union. 

As a representative of Hawaii's grate- 
ful people, I join in grieving over the 
loss of CLYDE Dove, of whom it can 
aptly be said that he, too, like his son, 
gave up his life for love of his country 
and his fellow men. 

While I fully realize that human 
words, no matter how sweet, cannot be- 
guile Mrs. Doyle and her family from the 
great sorrow that must be theirs, I wish 
to add my expressions of sympathy and 
condolences to those already expressed. 
I do hope and pray that they will derive 
some comfort from the fact that there 
are many friends and beneficiaries of 
his handiwork who share in their im- 
measurable loss. 


New Regulations Regarding Small 
Business Investment Companies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
my colleagues will be interested in a re- 
cent press release from the Small Busi- 
ness Administration concerning the use 
of funds committed to small business in- 
vestment companies. 

The Small Business Investment Act of 
1958, as amended, was enacted to help 
provide for an additional source of long- 
term funds and equity capital for small 
business—and any diversion of funds by 
these licensed and chartered institutions 
will serve to defeat the purpose and in- 
tent of Congress in enacting this legis- 
lation. 

The new regulations announced by the 
Small Business Administration directs 
that small business investment company 
funds may not be used for purposes con- 
trary to the intent as enacted by the 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the press release in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

Funds raised by small business investment 
companies for the sole purpose of assisting 
small business concerns cannot be diverted to 
other types of financing under amended 
regulations announced today by the Small 
Business Administration. 

In explaining the amended regulations, 
SBA Administrator John E. Horne pointed 
out that it was the clear intent of Congress, 
in adopting the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958, that SBIC’s be chartered for 
corporate existence under State law solely 
and expressly for the purposes of operating 
under the act, and be licensed by SBA under 
Federal law for the same p $ 

The new regulations also provide that the 
paid-in capital and paid-in surplus of a ll- 
censee cannot be reduced more than 10 per- 
cent in any one fiscal year of the licensee. 

In a few cases, Mr. Horne added, licensees 
have applied to SBA for permission to sur- 
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render their licenses, but with the intent to 
continue their corporate existence and to 
use thelr funds—raised to help small busi- 
ness concerns—for purposes alien to the act. 
The agency has found that to permit any 
such diversion of corporate purpose and 
funds would frustrate and impair the ad- 
ministration of the act, Thus, effective im- 
mediately, SBA will not permit the surrender 
of a license unless accompanied by a satis- 
factory plan for the liquidation of the li- 
censee's assets, distribution to its share- 
holders, and dissolution. 

In other cases, licensees have proposed to 
reduce their paid-in capital and paid-in sur- 
plus to such an extent that their previously 
approved plans of operation and investment 
policies would be materially affected. A 
substantial reduction of capital is in effect a 
partial dissolution. To allow it would be to 
allow a diversion of capital from the purpose 
intended by Congress—namely assisting 
small business concerns. 

Accordingly, the paid-in capitai and paid- 
in surplus of a licensee cannot be reduced 
more than 10 percent in any one fiscal year. 

Licensees under no circumstances will be 
allowed to reduce their paid-in capital and 
paid-in surplus below the statutory mini- 
mum of $300,000, and if they are borrowers 
from SBA, they must obtain prior approval 
from SBA for the permitted 10-percent re- 
duction. 

Administrator Horne also pointed out that 
the regulation requiring SBA approval of 
new officers, directors, and 10-percent-or- 
more stockholders of licensees remains in full 
force and effect. 


Costa Rica Meeting and the Panama 
Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent of the United States is scheduled to 
attend the forthcoming meeting of the 
Presidents of the Central American 
States and Panama at San Jose, Costa 
Rica. It is assumed that matters of 
vital concern to those countries and our 
own Nation will be discussed. It is 
likely that one of these subjects will be 
the Panama Canal. 

Over a period of many years our Goy- 
ernment has made concession and con- 
cession to Panama, and all without any 
realistic compensatory or reciprocal 
benefits to our country. Moreover, the 
rights, power, and authority of the 
United States concerning the mainte- 
nance, operation, sanitation, and protec- 
tion of the canal have been steadily 
impaired. 

Here, Mr. Speaker, I would stress that 
whatever weakens the authority of the 
United States in these regards hurts 
Panama and the five Central American 
countries as well. It is to be hoped that 
the President will meet any proposals 
which may further our treaty rights con- 
cerning the canal with a rocklike stand 
for our own interests. 

The time is certainly overripe for a 
forthright and openly proclaimed re- 
affirmation of our treaty rights, power, 
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and authority over the Canal Zone and 
Panama Canal, accompanied by the 
declaration by our Government that 
what serves the best interests of the 
canal also serves the best interests of 
the countries of the Isthmian region and 
for the entire free world as well. The 
approaching meeting should supply an 
appropriate occasion for such declara- 
tion. 

The American people, Mr. Speaker, are 
now viewing the Costa Rica meeting with 
deep concern. 


Uncle’s Oil Policy Aids Castro Plot 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Uncle’s Oil Policy Aids Castro 
Plot,” which appeared in the March 11, 
1963, issue of the Messenger, of Madison- 
ville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Uncie’s Or Poticy Arms CASTRO PLOT 


The National Coal Policy Conference, a 
group made up of mines, miners, railroads, 
and others interested in coal's future, de- 
picts In a cartoon—and only as a cartoon 
can—what would happen to Industries and 
the public on our east coast 11 Fidel Castro, 
Communist dictator of Cuba, decided to shut 
off the flow of cheap waste oil from Vene- 
zuela. 

It is this matter of waste oil dumped on 
our shores at any old price which is the chief 
concern of the Coal Policy Conference these 
days, and for good reason. 

Not only is there a national security angle 
to the menace of waste oil, but there is the 
vital matter of jobs for coal miners, thou- 
sands of whose means of livelihood have 
been taken away by the flood of waste oil 
which our Government permits to be dumped 
into some of coal s natural markets. 

The Coal Policy Conference cartoon depicts 
the bearded Castro, with hand upon a valve 
in the Venezuela pipeline to our east coast, 
turning the valve to the off“ position. The 
little man with the big beard, standing on 
his Red island athwart the oil route from 
Venezuela, could easily, with the help of his 
Russian and Red Chinese allies, stop the flow 
of oil, 

The cartoon is not exaggerated, the men- 
ace of the possibility being that those plants 
on the east coast which have converted from 
coal to waste oll, under the promise of a 
saving in fuel costs, might find themselves 
some fine day without any fuel at all. The 
damaging effect would not be confined to 
these plants, of course, but would affect to 
that extent our ability to wage war; hence 
the proposition has a defense angle which 
Washington should be quick to see. 

Coal Policy Conference makes the follow- 
ing points in the matter of Castro and what 
he has In his power to do: 

The threat posed by Castro to Venezuela, 
the source of most east coast waste oil, is 
clear and present. 

If Venezuela falls to Castro, the alterna- 
tives faced by the United States would be 
either an interrupted supply of fuel for 
highly essential east coast plants or the buy- 
ing of oll from a Communist regime. 
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By stabilizing oll imports, the dependence 
upon foreign oil could be checked and re- 
versed, thus avoiding the real danger of 
wring to Castro a trump card in the months 

ead. 


The alternative is a continuation of pres- 
ent oll import policies which are creating a 
situation ready made for exploitation by our 
enemy, Castro. 

The Coal Policy Conference, a large bloc 
of Representatives and Senators from coal 
States, and a number of citizen groups and 
individual citizens, insist, with sound sense, 
that our National Government's oil import 
policies which have created such bleak al- 
ternatives for the Nation must be re- 
examined and revised. * 

By what strange logic or reason, it is proper 
to ask, did our Government arrive at waste 
oil import policies which could make so vital 
a sector of our economy as the east coast a 
possible hostage to the ambitions of Fidel 
Castro, and encourage the well-advanced 
Communist plot to take over Venezuela? 

In the forefront of people entitled to ask 
this question, of course, are coal miners idled 
by the waste oil imports, coal properties with 
reduced running time, railroads and rail- 
road employees, and all others whose eco- 
nomic well-being is dependent upon good 
old coal, the basie fuel in our country’s war- 
time and peacetime needs. 


Self-Employed Individuals Tax 
Retirement Act 


EXTENSIOY OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


“Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us who supported H.R. 10 over the years 
before its enactment, have been con- 
cerned over the lack of speed displayed 
by the Treasury and Internal Revenue 
Service in promulgating regulations to 
implement the Self-Employed Individ- 
uals Tax Retirement Act of 1962. 

Although this delay may be justified. 
in view of the many complexities of the 
statute, nevertheless the lack of guide- 
lines has held back many interested pri- 
vate funding media from putting plans 
on the market. 

However, there have been indications 
that a breakthrough has come even in 
advance of the Treasury regulations- 
Last week I attended a press conference 
at which the Variable Annuity Life In- 
surance Co. of Washington, D.C., an- 
nounced that its plan is going on the 
market immediately. VALIC President 
John D. Marsh explained that he feels 
this plan will comply with the Treasury 
regulations, whatever they may be. 

This first insured H.R. 10 retirement 
plan combines the features of a variable 
annuity and a fixed dollar annuity, with 
complete flexibility designed to fit the 
needs of every individual. Under this 
unique equity-funded retirement plan, 
the purchaser may select any range o 
benefits from a 100-percent variable an- 
nuity to a 100-percent flxed-dollar 
annuity. 

It has these plus factors: 
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First. Simplicity—the buyer need not 
be concerned with the complexities gen- 
erally associated with pension and re- 
tirement plans. 

Second. Additional benefits—the buy- 
er has the option of including such 
benefits as life and disability coverage in 
the annuity contracts at special pre- 
mium rates. The participating employ- 
ees of the self-employed individual also 
will be able to purchase these additional 
Coverages if they wish. 

Third. Group coverage—VALIC will 
Write this plan on a group basis as well 
as on an individual basis and therefore 
it can be geared to fit the needs of as- 
Sociations of self-employed individ- 
Uals—at lower group premium rates, 


Skidding on Oil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, over the 
Weekend we received the unhappy news 
that the administration has chosen, 
after all, to ignore recommendations of 
its own Office of Emergency Planning re- 
oe the control program on residual 


This action had been rumored, of 
Course. Mr. Boyle of the United Mine 
Workers actually told reporters in ad- 
vance of the Interior Department’s an- 
nouncements that he had the President's 

assurances” that the OEP would be dis- 
regarded in this matter. 

On February 13, 1963, in response to a 
Petition I had the pleasure of initiating, 
the Office of Emergency Planning issued 
to the President a thoughtful report 

on literally years of study of the 
residual oil import qeustion. The con- 
Clusions were, essentially, that imports 
of this low-grade fuel oil do not jeop- 
ardize national security, nor do they 
Contribute to any significant degree to 
Unemployment in the soft coal industry. 
In view of these findings, the Office of 
Planning then recommend- 

ed. very conservatively I would say, a 
korn kn relaxation“ of the restric- 

ns. 


Despite this carefully considered study 
and Director McDermott’s recommenda- 
tions, the administration has announced 
Quota levels that permit for a smaller 

ase in imports than were allowed 
last year, 

As the Washington Post very aptly 
buts it, this represents a “significant vic- 
tory” for the coal and domestic oil in- 
a . The victory was bought, how- 
Ever, at the cost of a continuing burden 
to the users of this fuel—an unwar- 
trated discrimination that serves no na- 

onal purpose and can only be inter- 
Preted as a political concession. 
an this regard I would like to commend 

the attention of my colleagues two 
editorials on this subject: one, from the 
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Washington Post, following the decision; 

the other published in the Boston Herald 

before the decision. They merit the 

consideration of Congress. 

From the Washington Post, Mar. 16, 1963] 
Smd on On. 


Caught between the devil of domestic poli- 
tles and the deep blue Caribbean Sea, the 
administration is trying to do the imposalble 
in framing its residual oil policy. It is seek- 
ing to please everybody. During the Eisen- 
hower administration, this country unwisely 
began placing import restrictions on residual 
oll, a thick, sticky substance chiefly pro- 
duced in Venezuela for industrial purposes 
in the Eastern States. And what has been 
bad for Venezuela and costly for American 
consumers has been mistakenly considered 
a help to the domestic coal industry. 

A month ago, a top-level White House 
memorandum called for a “careful and 
meaningful relaxation” of controls on resid- 
ual oll imports. The outcry from coal pro- 
ducers and from the refining branch of the 
oll industry was prompt and predictable— 
and apparently the outcry was heard. As 
this newspaper forecast, the administration 
yesterday announced the smallest possible 
increase in residual quotas—50,000 barrels a 
day which would make the dally quota 
567,000 barrels. 

The figures are slippery, and by artful pres- 
entation it may be possible to argue that 
something is being done for the embattled 
democracy of Venezuela. But can it be seri- 
ously argued that the wafer-thin increase is 
in any sense meaningful“? That was the 
phrase used by the White House memoran- 
dum—a phrase, be it noted, that was ap- 
proved by every department involved except 
the Labor Department, Last year, without 
benefit of a White House report, residual 
quotas were increased by 56,000 barrels a day. 

Let it be acknowledged that the dilemma is 
real. But this administration has a ‘way of 
using glowing rhetoric about free trade and 
then retreating in concrete instances into 
the foxholes of protectionism. It surely 
might entail some difficulties with coal 
State Senators if a genuinely “meaningful” 
relaxation of residual oil imports were put 
into effect April 1. But then it would en- 
tall infinitely more difficulties if the regime 
of President Betancourt should be over- 
whelmed by the totalitarian enemies who 
find comfort in every trade discrimination 
this country aims at Venezuela. 

From the Boston Sunday Herald, Mar. 10, 
1963 | 
BLACKMAIL OR On. 


A brutal fight is going on in Washington 
to force higher fuel costs on New England 
by further restricting our residual ofl im- 
ports. According to Platt's Ollgram News 
Service, Senators RANDOLPH and BYRD of West 
Virginia, have warned the Kennedy admin- 
istration to cut down the import quota on 
this heavy oil or suffer reprisals in Congress 
on the Kennedy trade expansion program. 

This is a kind of blackmail aimed at coerc- 
ing the President to scrap the careful find- 
ings of his own Director of Emergency Plan- 
ning. These findings destroyed the only 
legal foundation for import curbs—national 
security. The Nation's defense is not dis- 
turbed by residual ofl imports; in fact Under 
Secretary of State Ball advises that doubts 
about the residual import program cause 
problems in our relations with friendly na- 
tions. Venezuela is the chief source of re- 
sidual. 

The Emergency Planning Director has only 
one reservation—that the Government pro- 
ceed carefully to assure the continued pri- 
macy of Western Hemisphere oil sources. 

The soft coat lobby and the soft coal 
States still fight us. They contend, against 
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decisive data to the contrary in the emer- 
gency planning report, that the use of resid- 
ual oil in New England is throwing miners 
out of work. 

What are the facts? 

The consumption of residual in district I 
(the east coast) has not materially increased 
in the last 10 years. The increase in im- 
ports has simply replaced a decline in do- 
mestic production of this almost waste 
product. 

Unemployment in the mining industry is 
not the consequence of residual oil competi- 
tion, but results from the dieselization of 
railroads, a shift by households and small 
concerns from coal to fuels other than resid- 
ual, a more efficient use of coal particularly 
by utilities and above all by mechanization 
of mining. 

The coal industry’s only major gain since 
the war has been in the utility market 
where the most direct competition between 
coal and residual takes place. Coal has 
more than held its own there. 

Residual oil is an important fuel in a very 
limited part of the country—chiefly in New 
England and Florida and in these regions 
only in areas adjacent to water transporta- 
tion. 

Yet for such Ulusory gain for the coal in- 
dustry, New England is subjected to these 
ills: 

An increase in the cost of oil from 23 cents 
to 47 cents a barrel as measured by the 
difference in price between bonded and un- 
bonded oll drawn from the same spigot. 

An increase in the price of other energy 
fuels. 

A disorganization of distribution so that 
competitive pricing Is impossible and buyers 
are tied to one dealer. 

The President's Director of Emergency 
Planning declares there is no salvation for 
the coal industry in residual restrictions, only 
grief for New England. Deflantly the coal 
States still demand higher restrictions on 
the threat of legislative reprisals. 

Which wins, blackmail or oil for New 
England? 


Hon. Clyde Doyle 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day our country, our State, and our Na- 
tion lost a real champion of democracy, 
with the sudden passing of our colleague, 
CLYDE DOYLE. Little did we realize that 
when he answered the rolicall on the 
floor yesterday that we were witnessing 
the final vote to be cast by this sincere, 
dedicated legislator. His 16 years were 
spent in devotion to what he felt was 
the right answer to the many legislative 
decisions that he faced. This record of 
accomplishment has left its mark of 
sincerity upon his contemporaries for 
time immemorial. 

It has only been my privilege to serve 
with him for a short time on the Hill. 
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This was the fabric of the man; he al- 
ways had time for his fellow man. 

Mrs. Burkhalter joins with me in ex- 
pressing our heartfelt sympathy to his 
wife and daughter and her family in 
the loss of a devoted husband and fa- 
ther, 


Lack of Executive Control Results in 
Alarming Squandering of Public Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
: or 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr, PILLION. Mr. Speaker, it be- 
comes more evident every day that the 
conduct of the affairs of this Nation is 
grossly inefficient and archaic. 

Our Federal system of executive and 
administrative management is wholly 
inadequate. It lacks control and ac- 
countability for Federal expenditures. 
There is a lack of incentive for efficient 
management and an equal lack of penal- 
ization for mismanagement, malfeasance, 
and nonfeasance in office. Almost daily, 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States reports to the Congress on situ- 
ations where the Government is shown 
to have wantonly dissipated millions of 
dollars of public funds. 

Mr. Speaker, the following briefs are 
extracted from two reports recently is- 
sued by the Comptroller General: 
NEGOTIATED CONTRACTS BY GOVERNMENT FOR 


From September 1958, to December 1962, 

the Defense Petroleum Supply Center of the 

of Defense negotiated eight con- 

tracts for petroleum storage in commercially 
owned and operated facilities. 

The total cost to the Government of these 

contracts was $33.6 million. 

The Comptroller General estimated that 
the Government could have constructed its 
own facilities at a cost of only $23.3 million. 

Not only would $10.3 million have been 
saved for the taxpayers, but the Government 
would then also own and operate those 
facilities. 

In order to obtain title to the commercial 
storage facilities under these circumstances, 
the Government would have to pay an addi- 
tional $9 million. 

The Comptroller General's report stated: 
“Had Department officials appropriately 
evaluated the relative costs of Government 
facilities with the prices proposed by con- 
tractors for storage in commercial facilities, 
they should have that the pro- 
posed prices wou result in relatively large 
and disproportionately higher costs to the 
Government.” 

Grossty INEFFECTIVE SAFEGUARDS BY GOVERN- 
MENT CONTRACTOR RESULT IN EXCESSIVE 
Costs To THE GOVERNMENT 
The Atomic Energy Commission contracted 

with Sandia Corp., of Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

for the design and development of weapons 
around the explosive systems conceived by 

AON research 


nuclear vs 
The Comptroller General’s review of this 
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contract indicated that purchase order prices 
Negotiated by Sandia with six of its sup- 
pliers “had been accepted without adequate 
evaluation of the cost estimates, either by 
Sandia or by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, thereby resulting in increased costs to 
the Government.” All overstated costs 
agreed to by Sandia would, of course, be 
passed on to the Government. 

Time and time again, the Comptroller 
General found that Sandia failed to obtain 
sufficient evidence of the reasonableness of 
the quoted prices, and then neglected to per- 
form an adequate review. 

As a result of these failures, Sandia would 
negotiate greatly overstated “fixed-price 
purchase orders” with the companies con- 
cerned. The suppliers, after fulfilling their 
contracts at costs to them a great deal below 
the “fixed-price purchase order,” would 
justify their “windfall profits“ on the basis 
of “increased efficiency of operation,” 

The following are specific instances 
wherein the GAO cited the suppliers as hav- 
ing realized grossly excessive profits: 

(1) Catalyst Research Corp. charged the 
Government $610,000 in excessive labor costs 
and fixed fees; 

(2) On purchase orders totaling $663,084, 
the American Instrument Co, realized a profit 
of ay 044; 

Sandia erroneously paid Curtiss- 
Weight Corp. $189,600, due to an overstate- 
ment of prices by Curtiss-Wright. This price 
overstatement resulted from the use of pro- 
jected material cost data, apparent duplicate 
charges for certain modifications, and even 
charges for equipment which the Govern- 
ment itself had furnished to Curtiss-Wright; 

(4) The AEC approved purchase orders ne- 
gotiated by Sandia with Waste King Corp., 
relying on Sandia to obtain sufficient evi- 
dence of the reasonableness of the quoted 
prices. This, however, was not done, and the 
Government incurred excess costs of more 
than $132,000. 

Specific deficiencies noted by GAO: 

(1) Purchase orders did not provide ade- 
quate safeguards to protect the Government 
as to reasonableness of costs. 

(2) Fixed-price purchase orders did not 
give Sandia the right to audit supplier's 
costs. For example, Waste King proposed a 
price increase of about $554, or 28 percent, 
for each of 724 tail cone assemblies, which 
was subsequently approved by Sandia. Be- 
cause an audit clause was not included in 
the fixed-price purchase orders, Sandia was 
precluded from using an audit of Waste 
King’s costs as & means of determining the 
reasonableness of the price increase. 

(3) Development purchase order did not 
give AEO protection as to the reasonableness 
of prices under subsequent production or- 
ders. 

(4) Sandia did not include a purchase or- 
der provision reserving the right for Sandia 
to approve its suppliers’ subcontracts award- 
ed to a wholly-owned subsidiary. 


Mr. Speaker, the fantastic chronology 
of waste and mismanagement in the 
Federal Government repeatedly uncov- 
ered by the Comptroller General makes 
it self-evident that ‘expenditures could 
be reduced by a minimum of $5 to $10 
billion annually. These reductions could 
be effected without impairing our mili- 
tary power or curtailing any necessary 
public service. 

The elimination of wasteful expendi- 
tures would result in a substantial re- 
duction of our Federal budget and in a 
consequent substantial reduction in 
taxes for the Federal taxpayer. 
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The Power To Not Tax Like the Power 
To Tax Is the Power To Destroy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, like many 
Members of Congress I have become 
deeply concerned about a recent pro- 
posal which is contrary to the basic pol- 
icy of our Government, and which 
materially increase Federal expenditures 
and decrease Federal taxes. 

With an anticipated budget deficit of 
almost $12 billion for fiscal year 1964 
and with substantial budget deficits an- 
ticipated in future years, it becomes vi- 
tally important that our Government en- 
courage in every way possible new in- 
vestment by taxpaying business. 

The electric utility industry in fiscal 
year 1962 paid $2,680 million in local, 
State, and Federal taxes. That indus- 
try’s annual investment in new plant 
and equipment of about $3% billion is 
approximately 10 percent of the total 
annual investment in new plant and 
equipment by all American business. 

The present administration says that 
its policy is to encourage taxpaying 
American business to invest more money 
in new property and thereby create new 
taxes. The administration’s policy in 
connection with the taxpaying utility in- 
dustry appears to me to be exactly the 
opposite and to be one of destruction in- 
stead of one of creation. 

The most serious deterrents that I 
have seen to new investment by any 
business are the recently proposed regu- 
lations of the Department of the Interior 
and the Department of Agriculture re- 
garding rights-of-way for electric power 
transmission lines. 

These regulations, among other things, 
provide: 

First. That the Secretary can refuse 
to issue a transmission line right-of-way 
permit if he believes that the proposed 
line is not in accordance with the Federal 
power marketing policy. This, in short, 
means that he could deny a permit to 
build an investor-owned taxpaying line 
in order to make it necessary that a Fed- 
eral tax-free line be built. 

Second. If a permit is issued it is to 
contain a provision giving the Interior 
Department the right to utilize the ex- 
cess capacity of the line, to transmit 
power to any Federal customer. This 
would place the Interior Department in & 
position to take away present customers 
and future customers of taxpaying util- 
ities, thereby reducing the future invest- 
ment of those taxpaying utilities in gen- 
eration, transmission, end distribution 
facilities. 

In my judgment these regulations are 
not only wrong in principle but they 
make the Interior and Agriculture De- 
partments a dictator in connection with 
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the use of the transmission facilities of 
the investor-owned utilities when those 
Utilities are directly in competition with 
the Interior Department electric power 
sales program. : 

Unless the Interior and Agriculture 
Departments decide against the issuance 
ol these transmission lines right-of-way 
regulations, I strongly believe that Con- 
gress should take some very direct and 
afirmative action in this connection to 
Teduce Federal expenses in connection 
With the Federal power program and to 
€ncourage the creation of new taxpaying 
facilities. 


Tennessee Space Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Arnold 
Engineering Development Center near 
Tullahoma, Tenn., in the district I have 
the honor to represent, for a number 
of years has been one of the Nation’s 
outstanding aerodynamic and space re- 
Search centers. They have engaged ina 

program for scientists through 
& small cadre of outstanding scientists 
and engineers. 

Recently Arnold Center officials, the 
Department of the Air Force, the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, and others have 
Worked for the establishment of the Ten- 
nessee Space Institute at the Center. 

e Air Force has made the necessary 
land ayailable for this Center and the 
State legislature has recently authorized 
the expenditure of $2 million for the 
establishment of this Center. 

Although Tennessee has already been 
in the space field, this new space Cen- 

Places our State in the fore in the 
Space race. The Center has already re- 
ceived encouragement from the National 
Science Foundation and from the Na- 

Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration. 

Under the guidance of the trustees of 
the University of Tennessee, Tennessee 
Space Institute should be in line for sub- 
Stantial grant and research assistance 
from the Federal Government to assist in 
its training and research programs. 

Mr. Speaker, the Nashville Banner in 
& recent editorial has commented on the 

Portance of this center. I ask unani- 

consent that this editorial be re- 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

Stakes Irs Own CLAIM on SPACE 

It is an accepted fact of our times that we 

ve passed through the threshold of the 
f age. Men have circied this planet at 
&bulous speeds and any number of scientific 
Sue sets have been lofted into the thin, thin 


Talk these days in the serospace ready- 

is of manned shots at the moon and 

Other Buck Rogeresque feats which sorely 

8 the average earthman’s imagination. 

till, one after another, undreamed of con- 
Guests are being made as well as planned. 
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What do we as a nation gain by all this 
tremendously expensive experimentation? 
First, and foremost, it could mean our very 
survival, for if the bandit nation lays first 
claim to space it has a better than even 
chance of dominating this planet. Secondly, 
of course, the interest of science is served. 
By learning more about that which now lies 
beyond our ken, we learn more about our- 
selves and our world. 

It is in keeping with the times that the 
State's general assembly has authorized the 
expenditure of $2 million to establish a space 
institute at the Arnold Engineering Develop- 
ment Center at Tullahoma to be operated 
under the auspices of the University of 
Tennessee. 

It will be the mission of this new educa- 
tional arm to offer graduate level courses in 
aerospace science and engineering while car- 
rying on research in these flelds for both 
Government and industry. 2 

The measure was offered for consideration 
by the Clement administration and drew 
wide support throughout the State, as well as 
endorsement by the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, the group charged 
with directing the country’s space experi- 
ments. 

The location at AEDC is ideal. Too, the 

Government’s massive missile center at 
Huntsville, Ala., is but a short distance away. 
Those who have pioneered the field will be 
readily available for consultation and semi- 
nars. 
The space institute as it expands will play 
an important role in this new and exciting 
feld, By taking affirmative action, the legis- 
lature has developed new educational op- 
portunities for young Tennessee scientist- 
engineers, creating a pool of trained tech- 
nicians for prospective industry and above 
all has furthered the Nation’s efforts in aero- 
space. 


Wrong Way To Make Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Rock Island, Ill., Argus 
of March 12, 1963: 

Wrone War To Maxx Joss 

President Kennedy is right in assessing 
unemployment as the No, 1 U.S. problem, 
It increases relief costs and aggravates the 
crime problem. Worst of all, it denies an 
opportunity for the jobless to make some- 
thing of themselves and raise their families 
in decent circumstances. Mr. Kennedy pre- 
sented some of the hard facts to Congress 

rday. 

But his proposed solution continues to 
defy tradition. He makes a new plea for tax 
reduction without corresponding economies, 
and urges a series of domestic programs cal- 
culated to spur the national economy, or put 
more zip in it, in the words of his chief 
economic adviser. 

Ho has overlooked a vital factor in pros- 
perity. It is investment confidence. Be- 
cause some of our major industries show 
an excess of plant capacity over present de- 
mand, he apparently assumes that invest- 
ment capital and business expansion dre a 
secondary factor, that the main task is to 
scatter more dollars around so that the 
greater purchasing power will put all the 
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plant capacity to work, and thus create more 
jobs. 


But many companies would like to im- 
prove their production efficiency and do a 
better job of competing with foreign pro- 
ducers. Enterprisers would go ahead with 
new ideas if they could find the capital that 
had confidence in the future. They hold 
back because this all-important confidence 
is lacking, 

Mr. Kennedy’s own figures ought to con- 
vince him that he is on the wrong track. 
His deficit for the current year is running 
at a rate of around $8 billion, up from last 
year. Yet while income has risen, unem- 
ployment also has jumped and is now above 
6 percent. 

Obviously, dollar spreading is not the 
right remedy. Mr, Kennedy would do bet- 
ter to spread a little confidence in the busi- 
ness world by putting the Government's fi- 
nancial house in order. 


_ Deficit Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker— 
The American public is becoming increas- 


ingly alarmed as the spending programs of 
Government reach astronomical proportions. 


That is the opening sentence of a letter 
I received from John H. Hafemeister, vice 
president of the Ideals Publishing Co., in 
Milwaukee. And it correctly sums up 
the views being expressed more and more 
in mail from home. 

Mr. Hafemeister’s comments are par- 
ticularly cogent. In the hope of con- 
vincing Members who need convincing 
that this growing opposition to wasteful 
and deficit spending is reaching convinc- 
ing proportions, I am, under unanimous 
consent, placing Mr. Hafemeister's letter 
in the RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

IDEALS PUBLISHING Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. February 20, 1963. 
Hon. Henry C. SCHADEBERG, 
House of Representatives, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Goon MORNING, CONGRESSMAN SCHADEBERG: 
The American public is becoming increas- 
ingly alarmed as the spending programs of 
Government reach astronomical proportions, 

Those funds, provided by the productive 
segment of the American economy, no longer 
match anticipated spending, nor can it un- 
less higher and more confiscatory taxes be 
levied. 

For over the past 30 years, with pitifully 
few exceptions, our Government has tried to 
spend its way into prosperity. - 

And for over 30 years the philosophy of 
deficit ing has become more ingrained 
in Government. - 

There is, to the American public, little or 
no evidence that this policy is either wise or 
sound, 

Rather, it has been proven unwise, un- 
sound, and devastating to the country as in- 
fiation runs rampant through our economy. 

This will stop only when legislators follow 
the mandate of the productive Americans 
and cease this destruction of the American 
system. 
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To blatantly talk of new budget of wild ex! 
penditures and still provide something for 
everybody in tax cuts is not only cruel but 
patently dishonest, and in complete violation 
of even a modest amount of commonsense. 

To carry this concept to the absolute ri- 
diculous, doubling the tax cut should have 
an even more salutary effect on the economy. 

We need legislators who will emulate the 
conduct of the vast majority of constituents 
who- believe in the principles that made 
America the strong, virile, self-supporting 
country that was bullt by men of vision 
and a populace who believe in the basic prin- 
ciples and the dignity of hard work. 

By what right has the wealth of the Na- 
tion, produced by Americans, been poured 
into the treasuries of nations whose political 
paths threaten the world. These moneys 
and products do not even trickle to the 
people of these countries, as the American 
public had been led to believe, but serve only 
to perpetuate the dictatorial governments 
we abhor. 

Our Government continues to spread our 
tax dollars like a mantle over the world, and 
serve to pay off foreign government leaders 
for their weakly demonstrated support, and 
the native populations feel not the largess 
of a generous Uncle Sam, and move fur- 
ther away from a freedom that we hoped 
they would achieve. 

This irresponsible spending in our own 
country becomes a political expediency, so 
as not to alienate any segment of our pop- 
ulation from the grab bag of the treasury. 

We breed a new generation, segments of 
which no longer are dedicated to their own 
improvement and uplift, but are penalized 
if constructively employed as free dollars are 
so readily available only for the asking, 
and a reasonable amount of proof of idleness, 
even indolence. 

Dollars that can be provided only from 
the earnings of those who work and pro- 
duce for a constructive contribution to 
themselves and the Nation. 

We breed a new generation who now look 
only to Federal Government for funds that 
formerly were allocated and collected on a 
local basis to best serve local needs. The 
appeal to larger governmental agencies pro- 
duces no greater efficiencies or improvements, 
rather more costly projects and a new com- 
petition for funds dependent on the 
strength of political pressures. ; 

The vast control, the ability to marshal 
. governmental forces against business, in- 
dustry, the professions, education, yes, all 
segments of the population, lead, as demon- 
strated in recent years, to controls and pres- 
sures that we have always disdained to see 
in foreign governments, and we seem so 
reluctant to recognize and fight against in 
our own Government. 

We ask you to represent your American 
citizens who will not continue down any 
path other than the fundamental path that 
made America a great country. 

The calculated risks of inflation and bank- 
ruptcy as demonstrated for 30 years of 
deficits must stop, and this problem begins 
with all of us, and our elected representa- 
tives. 

There is an untold vast amount of sup- 
port by a concerned population to those 
elected officials who firmly believe, who firmly 
act, who firmly legislate in accordance 
with the wishes of citizenry whose sense of 
fiscal responsibility is being violated in all 
levels of government. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN H. HAFEMEISTER, 
Vice President, Production. 
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Our Money’s Worth From U.N.? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith an editorial appearing 
in the Brooklyn Tablet. 

As I have said on numerous occasions 
in the past, the Brooklyn Tablet is one 
of the foremost and finest newspapers 
in the United States of America. 

This editorial entitled “Our Money's 
Worth From the U.N.?” clearly points 
out how the taxpayers’ money is being 
used for purposes objectionable to the 
people of the United States and I believe 
it also clearly points out what must be 
corrected if the United Nations is ever 
to succeed in its designed purpose. 

The editorial follows: 

Our Money’s WortH From U.N,? 


Those who have stated the Communist 
peril is 3,000 or more miles away received 
a striking answer last week on two fronts. 
In the first it was revealed at the head- 
quarters of the United Nations in New York 
City that the sum of $3 million had been ap- 
propriated to provide an agricultural pro- 
gram for Communist Cuba. In the second 
instance, it was announced that the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization—UNESCO—had published and 
circulated a booklet by two Soviet citizens 
extolling Russia and denouncing the United 
States. 

It is unnecessary to state that the people 
of the United States pay close to 40 percent 
of U.N. (including UNESCO) costs, and they 
are thereby paying their money to assist in- 
ternational enemies. 

The Congress of the United States, and 
in fact the State Department, has de- 
nounced the stooges for communism guilty 
of these insulting and insidious actions in 
reference to Cuba and UNESCO. As a mat- 
ter of fact, even those Congressmen, as well 
as newspapers, who have continually de- 
nounced critics of the U.N. and UNESCO as 
isolationists, reactionaries, and foes of the 
world peace, have now taken the lead in 
condemning the action of the international 
brigades favoring Castroism and commu- 
nism over our own beloved country, Con- 
sidering the desperate time the United 
States is having with Cuba, which now is an 
arsenal and base for those who would de- 
stroy us and seek to capture Latin America, 
this was an inopportune time for the U.N. 
to betray us. 

As for the lying booklet put out by 
UNESCO, it denounces “colonialist oppres- 
sion” by Western nations and describes the 
Soviet Union as a “brotherhood of free and 
equal peoples,” according to United Press 
International. “The unequal treatment of 
nationalities, colonialist oppression and dis- 
crimination on grounds of race or nation- 
ality, which still characterize a number of 
capitalist countries today, are to be explained 
by the political and social system prevailing 
in those countries.” In contrast, the USSR. 
has achieved “full equality” between races 
and nationalities. 

For example, the study states that in 1940 


_ the Soviet regime was restored in the Baltic 
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Republics of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, 
“whieh voluntarily joined the union.” As 
Edmund Rehak, Czech-born Secretary of the 
Assembly of Captive Nations of Europe, com- 
ments, “It is notoriously well known, except 
apparently to UNESCO, that the Baltic States 
were invaded by the Red army and were 
simply annexed by the Soviet Union.” ` 

Isn't that some education UNESCO is 
handing out? And at your expense. It was 
too much for eyen such an internationalist 
stalwart as Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY to 
swallow. The Minnesotan declared, “It is 
bad enough to hear this arrant nonsense 
from the official organs of Soviet propaganda. 
It is intolerable to hear it from an interna- 
tional organization established to dissemi- 
nate truth and knowledge, and to encourage 
a respect for objective scientific and social 
fact. (The report) is pure, patent nonsense. 
An organization dedicated to truth and 
scientific knowledge should not be engaged in 
such utter misrepresentation and distortion 
of the facts of history.” 

If there are any Americans who have not 
been alerted hitherto, they should now see 
the handwriting on the wall, for here is 
strikingly shown the hostile philosophies 
which threaten the United States from 
within. In the days of Theodore Roosevelt 
our Government would have spoken out 
clearly and loudly against these insults 
against our country and people, and the of- 
fenders would not only have had more re- 
spect for us but would take care not to bait 
us again, We are happy Congress has started 
to grumble and is beginning to realize we are 
paying the bill for advancing communism. 
It will, however, not begin to act effectively 
until it stops the flow of appropriations 
which enable the U.N., in matters like those 
revealed last week, to act as agents for the 
Red world offensive. 


Hon. Clyde Doyle 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOE M. KILGORE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


¢ Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with profound sorrow that all of us who 
knew and served with our late colleague, 
CLYDE Doy te, learned of his death. 

He was a man of the most unswerving 
dedication to the concepts of Christi- 
anity and patriotism. I have served 
with him on the Armed Services Commit- 
tee and have observed his unfailing devo- 
tion to duty, there and on the floor of 
the House of Representatives. Along 
with people the world over who are 
joined in the mutual goal of fighting 
communism I am acquainted with the 
outstanding work he did as acting chair- 
man and longtime member of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
In this work he never forgot that the 
dignity of man is priceless even to the 
most unfortunate among us. 

May God comfort Mr. DoyvLE's family 
with the memory that he was a Chris- 
tian, a gentleman and a patriot, and one 
with whom we in the House of Repre- 
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sentatives were privileged in the highest 
sense to serve, a man whose special at- 
tributes will be deeply missed by us, and 
be freedom-loving people everywhere. 


An Appeal to Reason 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SHERMAN P. LLOYD 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr, LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I think it 
appropriate to give space in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to a 
column by Max Freedman in the Wash- 
ington Post on Saturday, March 16. The 
column, which is captioned “Fut- 
BRIcHT’s Example,” draws attention to an 
appeal to reason and temperance in a 
World in which action and courage are 
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I am of a different political party than 
Senator Futsricut, and my views may 
Often be different than his. Neverthe- 
less, I approve his appeal to reason in 
the building of the type of courage and 
faith necessary to preserve individual 
freedom on the earth. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the article in the Recor, as follows: 

Fousricut’s EXAMPLE 
(By Max Freedman) 

One of the penalties for an absence from 
Washington is that so many events have van- 
ished beyond recall even though one would 
have liked to discuss them. Fortunately, 
Some events last beyond thelr hour and help 
to mold the slow changes of national policy. 
In this category, beyond doubt, belongs the 
book containing a selection from the public 
Papers of Senator Funsricur. Our thanks 
must go to Mr. Karl E. Meyer, the editor, and 
do Mr. Walter Lippmann for his foreword. 

Even friends and admirers of Senator FUL- 
Bkicur must read this book with a sense of 


tle Rock controversy requires no eulogy, and 
his brief to the Supreme Court on segrega- 
tion is no heroic document. But those who 


It is enough that in an 
age of shabby values Senator Fuisricut has 
raised the public debate to give a fair hear- 
ing to new ideas. 

With Thoreau, he believes that it is never 
too late to give up our prejudices. Men with 
this faith in the power of reason are never 
common in public life and are neyer more 
necdéd than they are now. 

Since the war the Senate Foreign Relations 

ittee has had four important chair- 
Men. In a formative period of American 
Policy Senator Vandenberg provided an es- 
Sentinal link between the past and the fu- 
ture. Under the guidance of Senator Con- 
Nally the committee became the forum for 
every major debate on foreign affairs. With- 
Out Senator George, it would have been im- 
Possible for Mr. Dulles to keep Congress un- 
der his spell. Now, with Senator PULBRIGCHT, 
We cre watching a new tradition in the 
Making. 

Senator Fri nnrerrr has no ambition to be 

© agent of the White House or the State 

ent. Nor does he try to impose his 
Own authority on the committee. He re- 
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mains a free spirit despite the power of his 
Office and his loyalty to the Democratic Party. 
It is this freedom which explains his in- 
fluence in Congress and the country. 

Speaking rarely, but always with dignity, 
Senator PuLBRIGHT has usually, on the big 
issues, been ahead of public opinion. He was 
thinking of the problems of peace when oth- 
ers were still caught in the toils of war. He 
foresaw the need of b Congress and 
the President into a sensible partnership on 
the broad thomes of foreign policy. He or- 

support for the United Nations when 
isolationism was still a smoldering force. 
He wanted the Marshall plan to lead to the 
economic union of Western Europe. He ad- 
vocated some form of political union if the 
members of NATO were to share an abiding 
purpose. It is a proud record, and it speaks 
for a man not adrift on the turbid stream 
of events but having a clear goal and making 
constantly for it. 

As a final laurel wreath, it should be added 
that he has not always been most wrong 
when his advice has been neglected. His un- 
availing wisdom when he stood the 
Cuban inyasion is a title of glory in itself. 

If one were to give a single passage as an 
expression of the central theme of Senator 
Fu.sricnt’s philosophy, perhaps one would 
be forgiven for choosing this declaration 
from an address in 1961: 

Our proper objective as a nation must be, 
as it was to Woodrow Wilson, to make a 
society instead of a set ot barbarians out of 
the governments of the world. Advance- 
ment toward this objective will require per- 
sistent effort in the face of inevitable frus- 
trations. More fundamentally, it will re- 
quire the cultivation of qualities that are 
associated with maturity rather than youth: 
qualities of wisdom, as well as resourceful- 
ness; persevering determination, as well as 
righteous dedication; and, perhaps most of 
all, moral courage in place of adolescent 
bravado. 3 

It often is held as a reproach Con- 
gress that it has dwarfed its leaders into 
servants of a party instead of letting them 
become the guides of the Nation. This 
charge is too violent and sweeping to be 
either accurate or. convincing. Senator 
PUuLBRIGHT can be taken as a model of the 
better Members of Congress who trust the 
public, when it has the facts, far more than 
they do the unexamined decisions of even 
the wisest official. But he also believes that 
the public must suspend judgment until 
it knows the facts, must never sharpen per- 
sonal feuds, and must always resist the folly 
of giving simple answers to complex ques- 
tions. Armed with this faith, he is unable 
to have more respect for the self-righteous- 
ness of public opinion than he has for the 
clamorous simplicities of the fanatic. Per- 
haps this independence of spirit explains 
why he has kept so many of the pieties of 
scholarships amid the rancors and vanities 
of politics. It is an example worth follow- 
ing. 


H.R. 2440: Defense Procurement Bill 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. CHARLOTTE T. REID 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1963 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 2440) to au- 
thorize appropriations during fiscal year 1964 
for procurement, research, development, test, 
and evaluation of aircraft, missiles, and naval 
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vessels for the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes. 


Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I wish to comment on my vote on H.R. 
2440—the bill authorizing $15,856,390,009 
for defense procurement and research 
projects. 

I voted for continuation of the RS—79 
manned-bomber program since I feel 
most strongly that this is vital to our 
strategic defense. 

I very definitely believe that we must 
remain militarily strong; and although 
I have advocated—and shall continue to 
advocate—economy in government, I do 
not feel that we should economize to the 
point where we weaken our defenses in 
any way. In regard to H.R. 2440, how- 
ever, I believe that it might be possible 
to cut the amount requested—which 
was in excess of the amount asked for 
by the administration—and still main- 
tain our military strength at a level sec- 
ond to none. I, therefore, voted for re- 
committal of the bill for further study 
by the Committee on Armed Forces. 

When this recommittal motion failed— 
and because of my respect for the judg- 
ment of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices—I accepted that committee’s recom- 
5 and voted for passage of H.R. 

40. 

However, I want it understood that 
when I have the opportunity to vote on 
specific appropriations in-the future, I 
intend to vote to cut expenditures where 
I feel that such cuts are sound and will 
not result in impairment to our national 
security and well-being. 


Disaster Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to take this op- 
portunity to place in the Recorp a tele- 
gram I recently received from the Smith, 
Kline & French Laboratories, Philadel- 
phia, which offered to replace all unin- 
sured Smith, Kline & French medicinal 
supplies that were damaged or destroyed 
as a result of the recent disaster in Ala- 
bama caused by the floods. 

This is an instance of cooperation that 
can only be accomplished in a democ- 
racy where each one is interested in the 
health and welfare of his neighbor: 

Hon. KENNETH A. ROBERTS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Smith Kline & French Laboratories ex- 
presses deep sympathy for the citizens of 
Alabama whose lives have been tragically 
disrupted by the disaster of the recent floods. 
My company stands ready to help as best it 
can the process of recovery to normal con- 
ditions. We have arranged through the 
Alabama Pharmaceutical Association to re- 
place at no cost uninsured SK medicinal 
products which have been damaged or des- 
troyed by the fioods. We hope our aid will 
be of economic benefit to the pharmacies af- 
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fected and of genuine service to all citizens 
of your State who require our products for 
their good health. 
WALTER A, MUNNS, 
President, Smith Kline & French Labo- 
ratories. 


I would also like to place at this point 
in the Recorp my reply to Mr. Munns, 
expressing my thanks for the assistance 
rendered by his laboratories: 

Thank you so much for the wonderful dis- 
play of cooperation and interest your lab- 
oratories haye shown in rendering assistance 
to those affected by the disaster caused by 
the recent floods and tornados. I know I 
speak for all Alabamians affected and this is 
indeed a noble gesture on your part, I want 
to commend you and your company as well 
as the Alabama Pharmaceutical Association 
for your efforts in replacing these uninsured 
drugs at no cost. 

KENNETH A. ROBERTS, 
Member of Congress. 


What Is It To Be Irish? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, may I take 
this opportunity today, to insert the fol- 
lowing, written by Mr. Hal Boyle of the 
Associated Press Newsfeatures in New 
York City. I felt this would be appropri- 
ate at this time: 

War Is It To Be IRISH? 


How can you put the wonder of it into 
words? If a psychiatrist stretched himself 
out on his warm couch after his last cus- 
tomer had gone home, and he dreamed of 
the man he himself would most like to be, 
well, he might be perfect, but he'd still be 
only half an Irishman on St. Patrick's Day. 

What is it to be Irish? It is to have an 
angel in your mouth, turning your prose to 
poetry. It is to have the gift of tongues, 
to know the language of all living things. 
Does an Irishman pause and turn an ear 
to a tree? It is because on this day he wants 
to hear what one sleepy bud says to another 
as it opens its pale green bands to the warm 
sun of sp 

What it Is to be Irish? Oh, on this day 
it is music. Not just the cornet in the parad- 
ing high school band, but the deep, deep 
music of living the low, sad rhythms of 
eternity. The Irishman hears the high song 
of the turning spheres, the dim lullaby of 
the worm in its cocoon. AN the world is in 
tune, and he is in step with the tune, the 
tune that only he can hear. 

What is it to be Irish? It is to live the 
whole history of his race between a dawn and 
a dawn, the long wrongs, the bird-swift 
joys, the endless hurt of his ancestors since 
the morning of time in a forgotten forest, 
the knock-at-his-heart that is part of his 
religion. 

What is it to be Irish? It isn’t only the 
realization that he is descended from kings. 
It is the realization that he is a king him- 
self, an empire on two feet striding in pow- 
er, a strolling continent of awe. 

What is it to be Irish? Why on St. 
Patrick's Day, to be Irish is to know more 
glory, adventure, magic, victory, exultation, 
gratitude, and gladness than any other man 
can experience in a lifetime. 

What is it to be Irish? It is to walk in 
complete mystic understanding with God for 
24 wonder hours. 
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Statement of Hon. Everett G. Burkhalter, 
Member of Congress, Before the Health 
and Safety Subcommittee of the House 
Subcommittee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, March 18, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following state- 
ment delivered by me before the Health 
and Safety Subcommittee of the House 
Subcommittee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, March 18, 1963: 

STATEMENT OF Hon. Everett G. BURKHALTER 
BEFORE THE HEALTH AND SaPeTy SvuscomM- 
MITTEE OF THE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, MARCH 
18, 1963 
The No. 1 problem in America today, I 

feel, is air pollution. Some sections of the 

country refer to it as smog, but regardless 
of what it Is called it is a daily detriment, 

a serious daily detriment, to the health and 

welfare of each and every community in 

the land. 

Certain of the scientists and air pollution 
experts and some health authorities try to 
say that this problem is confined to parts 
of California and a few of the other large 
metropolitan areas. However, I have aiso 
discussed the problem of air pollution with 
many other individuals who feel that they 
are as weli qualified to speak about the prob- 
lems as any other authorities; and this latter 
group is of the opinion that air pollution 
is fast becoming the No, 1 problem in the 
Nation. 

Physicians and health authorities have 
long held that air pollution is certainly a 
contributing factor, and perhaps one of the 
major causes, of lung cancer, heart ailments, 
asthma, tuberculocis, and other respiratory 
ailments. 

The general public is still skeptical about 
what is really causing smog, or air pollution, 
Most experts still insist that the automobile, 
rather the motor vehicles, contribute in ex- 
cess of 60 percent of all the pollutants and 
irritants which are discharged into the at- 
mosphere. The other factors which con- 
stitute the remaining 40 percent are spread 
out in smaller percentages. The following 
are some of these sources of air pollution: 
Petroleum refineries, steel mills, chemical 
plants, rubber processing and finishing estab- 
lishments, foundries, electroplating plants, 
open dumps and even the municipally-owned 
incinerators and a host of unlisted and un- 
named industrial processing plants. Air pol- 
lution is also contributed to by each little 
community restaurant, each open burning of 
trash and leaves; in Los Angeles all backyard 
incinerators were outlawed because of the 
solid pollutants carried into the air each day. 

The first conclusion a person was apt to 
jump to was if you didn't see smoke or dust, 
no air pollution was occurring. However, be- 
cause of the intensive research and public 
educational programs presented today con- 

the many reasons for the pollution 
of air the public has become well aware that 
it is for the most part, the unseen vapors and 
chemicals which react one with the other 
to cause one's eyes to water and burn and to 
cause terrific pains and discomfort in breath- 
ing to some individuals. 

It has been pointed out that local, city, 
county, and even State laws are not the 
answer. Why? Because today there are 
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thousands of individuals who commute to 
and from their daily occupations or busi- 
nesses who may travel well over 50 miles & 
day, and these people may cross and recross 
many local, county, and even State bound- 
aries during the day. It is easy to see that 
these local ordinances which attempt to con- 
trol air pollution are meaningless, because 
the moving, fleeting pollutants are carried 
out and beyond the local boundaries of their 
origin by the changing wind and weather 
patterns. The same rule naturally applies to 
the tourist, as well as to the commuter. 

In the face of ordinary facts such as these 
it is imperative for any control which is to be 
really effective to originate at the Federal 
level. 

Today there are four or five different de- 
vices which have been tested and proven 
effective for the control of motor vehicle ex- 
haust by the State of California Air Pollu- 
tion Control Board. These have also been 
tested by the automobile manufacturers. 
These devices may be installed on auto- 
mobiles at the factory as standard equip- 
ment, and should be, if we really intend to 
combat this vital problem in America today- 

Unfortunately these devices will cost the 
consumer money; but the comfort and con- 
tribution to the well-being, of not only the 
consumer and his family, but to every citizen 
in the Nation, far overrides the expenditure. 
These devices, I refer to, would cost approxi- 
mately $7 or more, or up to as much as $150. 
the more costly device being a permanent 
type which would not have to be periodi- 
cally replaced or recored, as in the case of 
some of the less expensive ones. 

In regard to the other 40 percent of air 
contamination, the control of the pollutants 
from the small and large industrial estab- 
lishments is a factor which can be a financial 
drain on companies which are still paying 
interest and prinicpal on original loans, and 
will be for the next 10 to 20 years. A large 
portion of these new industrial plants have 
been started and established in the last 15 
to 18 years, and a high percentage of the 
owners are veterans who received their initial 
loan from the Small Business Administration. 

In talking to many of these individual 
owners, I have found, that although they 
are encumbered with present financial obli- 
gations they would be more than willing to 
seek further loans which would make it pos- 
sible for them to install air pollution control 
devices on any and all processes they employ 
which are presently contaminating the at- 
mosphere, if such loans would be made ayail- 
able from the Government agencies at a low- 
interest rate. 

It is not the desire of any of us advocat- 
ing the enforcement of controls of air pollu- 
tion to harass or close down any of our 
industrial, commercial, or any firms which 
are contributing to the economic well-being 
of our country. However, this is a two-way 
street and the public health is of the first 
importance. Due to this dual involvement, 
and to the ready cooperation of many of the 
firms to install devices to control the emis- 
sion of pollutants from their establishments, 
I believe that those of us in the legislative 
branches of the Federal Government are ob- 
ligated to make low-interest loans available 
to this group because of the very important 
contributions to the welfare and health of 
the Nation this control of air pollution 
would be. 

I therefore urge all members of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
to weigh the responsibilities involved in 
the interest of public health and urge that 
Mr. Roberts’ bill, H.R, 4415, be supported and 
passed by this committee. 

Thank you so much for the time allocated 
to me for the presentation of my remarks 
dealing with this subject. 


1963 


William L. Higgs, Esq., Awarded the 
Seventh Annual Florina Lasker Civil 
Liberties Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Lin- 
Coln's Birthday, February 12, the New 
York Civil Liberties Union held its an- 
nual dinner and awarded the seventh 
Florina Lasker Civil Liberties Award to 
William L. Higgs, Esq., of Mississippi, in 
recognition of his courageous, imagina- 
tive, energetic and articulate leadership, 
and legal advocacy in advancing the civil 
liberties of Negroes in the State of Mis- 
Sissippi. s 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following address delivered 
Upon this occasion by Dr. Charles 
Frankel, professor of philosophy at Co- 
lumbia University, and the acceptance 
Speech of Mr. Higgs: 

THE EMANCIPATED AND THE FREE 


(Address by charles Frankel, professor of 
Philosophy at Columbia University and 
member of the NYCLU Board of Directors, 
at the annual dinner of the New York 
Civil Liberties Union, Tuesday, February 
12, 1963, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City) 

We meet tonight on the 100th anniversary 
Of the Emancipation Proclamation, one of 
the great symbolic acts in our history, and 
in human history. The Emancipation Proc- 
lamation enacted a central principle of the 

tic revolution, a principle that is not 
yet realized, but which has kept the world 

. increasingly uneasy for some centuries now, 

and will keep it uneasy for some centuries 
come. It is the principle that no man 

belongs to another man except as his brother 
and his peer, that no group of people shall 
be the instrument of others but that we are 
all instruments of one another. 

Yet there is another reason, I think, why 

Emancipation Proclamation is a symbol 
for us. We remember it as an act of courage. 
courage in it was the courage to face 

What had become a necessity and to accept it. 

greatness of Lincoln, the reason he 

to us so intimately, is precisely that 

he was and remains everyman's President— 
t he so clearly, in his own experience, 
livea through all the hesitations and eva- 
, all the fears and ambiguities of con- 

, Sclence, that beset the rest of us when we 

are wrestling with a matter. of principle; 

and that, despite all these doubts, Indeed 

With the doubts still clinging to him, he 

struggled into clarity and commitment. 

tes think of Lincoln as a self-made man, 


he would have to discover his destiny 
ont his country’s. And in the end he did 
los. what had to be done, what could no 
à Ber possibly not be done, and he did it 
an act of war, as a tactic in a war. But he 
anew what he was doing; he was aware not 
y Of the people he was liberating but of 

ins he was causing, the questions he 
could not answer, the principle he was finally 
Making so unequivocally his own that he 
never be able to go back on it. And 
why his act, although it was a triumph 


_of a telephone. 
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of principle and a triumph of Lincoln over 
himself, is also for us an act that has the 
poignancy and catharsis of tragedy. Lincoln 
acted in full knowledge and recognition of 
necessity, and his act fills us not only with 
admiration for his nobility but with pity 
for him too, and with fear for ourselves. 

Which brings me to the figure whom we 
have chosen to honor tonight. Lincoln 
would not have had his troubles, and we 
would not be having ours, were it not for 
troublemakers like Mr. Higgs. And the 
trouble with troublemakers like Mr. Higgs 
is that they put themselves to so much 
trouble they could easily avoid. If only they 
were a little less stiff necked, if only they 
saw principles less clearly, if only they were 
a little more realistic—which means if only 
they could be blind to plain facts and turn 
their backs on plain necessities—the rest 
of us could sleep. We would not sleep peace- 
fully because the injustices that trouble Mr. 
Higgs—that make trouble for him—trouble 
the rest of us, too. Despite what some of 
the fellow citizens of his State probably 
think, he has not invented these injustices, 
and it is these injustices that are causing 
the trouble, and not Mr. Higgs, who is 
Merely pointing out that unpleasant fact. 
Nevertheless, things are bad enough and 
complicated enough already without some- 
one’s upsetting everybody by setting out to 
do what is right. Without Mr. Higgs we 
would still not sleep the sleep of the 
righteous, but it would be easier to sleep 
the sleep of the ordinary homme moyen 
sensuel. But there he is, and he has the 
courage and stubbornness, and who does he 
think he is? This leads some of us to get 
very angry with Mr. Higgs. But it leads 
others of us to ask the same question about 
ourselves. Who do we think we are? Are 
we mice or men, Bigots or Higgots? And so 
we end up trying to join Mr. Higgs because 
we can't lick him. This is a democracy and 
no man has a right to set himself apart. 
Accordingly, if Mr. Higgs is not going to 
conform to the rest of us, we are going to 
have to conform to him. But first we are 
going to try to make life over there where he 
lives a little easier by dining at the Waldorf 
and giving him a prize. I hope that now he 
is satisiied—but I doubt that he is. 

The title of my talk tonight, "The Eman- 
cipated and the Free,” no doubt seems redun- 
dant, and I confess that I made it up, not 
quite at the point of a gun, but at the point 
Mr. Rundquist, when he 
asked me to give this address, was confort- 
ingly and villainously vague. He said that 
we could worry about detalls— title, press 
releases, all that sort of thing—in the future. 
I take a serene and farsighted view of the 
future: I see all eternity before me. Mr. 
Rundquist, however, is a man of action. Ten 
minutes later, the telephone rang again, and 
Mr. Haskell wanted a title and asked me if 
I had the text ready. Nevertheless, the title 
is not just the typical stammer of a pro- 
fessor who, unable to find the right word, 
uses two wrong words to make his meaning 
clear. I mean to use these two words to 
stand for different things. And in the 
difference between the meaning of these 
words, in the tension, past and present, 
between the emancipated and the free, a 
large part of the story of democracy, I ven- 
ture to suggest, can be told. For the 
liberties that characterize democracy, the 
liberties to whose defense this Civil Liber- 
ties Union is dedicated, were in their origin 
and for most of their history, the special 
privileges of a tiny minority of well placed 
people. They were the liberties of those who 
were born free and unequal, and had never 
had to be emancipated. 

The British speak of a young man born 
with “natural advantages.” This succinct 
and luminous phrase, needless to say, desig- 
nates a young man born into wealth and so- 
cial position. Any young man so born will, 
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of course, know that it is natural—indeed, 
divine—for him to have these advantages. 
Now the civil liberties, the right to speak and 
publish, to go where one pleases, to worship 
or not to worship as one chooses, to be tried 
before one’s peers, to make claims against 
the police and the authorities, to be let 
alone—such liberties have traditionally been 
the prerogatives of freemen. And freemen 
have been a special class, those born with 
natural advantages. Their liberties were 
symbols of their position. Greek freedoms 
were enjoyed by a small class of citizens ex- 
isting on the labor of a large number of 
slaves. The birthrights of Englishmen were 
not in practical, daily fact, the ts 
of all Englishmen until the present century. 
And in no part of the world today, not in 
Great Britain or the United States, let alone 
in the countries where men are striving for 
what they call freedom, is the individual's 
enjoyment of civil liberties unaffected by his 
natural advantages. His wealth or lack of 
it, the accent with which he speaks, the 
clothes he wears, the social position he oc- 
cupies, all affect the treatment he can expect 
from officials, and the respect for his rights 
which he will receive from the community. 
It should not surprise us, therefore, that the 
civil liberties are in trouble. They are in ori- 
gin and overtone, and to a large extent they 
remain in fact, gentlemen’s privileges, and 
those who have felt how ungentle the gentle- 
man's world can be to people who do not be- 
long to it are not likely to spend their time 
celebrating the civil liberties or seeking them 
above all things. They are likely to think of 
the civil liberties as status symbols, like Cad- 
illacs and honorary degrees. 

During the last few years I have been mak- 
ing some studies of the theories of democ- 
racy that are entertained in various parts of 
the world, and of the strategies and institu- 
tional devices that are employed, particular- 
ly in countries which are poor and where lib- 
erties are not well rooted, to give concrete 
shape to such ideas of democracy as are en- 
tertalned. In the course of these studies, 
I have done an agreeable amount of travel- 
ing, and a year or so ago I found myself in 
Mexico talking with a group of selected grad- 
uate students from Mexico and other Latin 
American countries. Our conversation di- 
gressed to the Alliance for Progress. All were 
interested and hopeful, but all but one were 
skeptical, And when I chose to let this di- 
gression continue, and asked them for the 
reasons for their skepticism, they answered 
me in refreshingly straightforward terms, 
Ideally, they said, they wanted both liberty 
and economic well-being. And they had no 
doubt at all about the country in the world 
which they should most wish their own 
countries to resemble. It was not China, and 
certainly not Russia, and of course not Cuba. 
It was the United States. But they were not 
sure that our country was the proper model 
for them, and in making this judgment they 
were only taking their cue from us—from 
what we had been saying to them at least im- 
plicitly for more than a century. “You 
North Americans believe in liberty and de- 
mocracy,” they told me, but you believe in 
them only for North Americans, and not even 
for all of them, but only for the white North 
Americans and the polite ones. You do not 
think your advantages are for export, so do 
not be surprised that-we should agree with 
you, and regard your privileges as privileges 
we cannot afford.” 

In this feeling, the free, the of 
liberties, have often agreed with them. The 


free have not usually been convinced that. 


the liberties they enjoy can be safely turned 
loose for others to enjoy. The history of 
modern democracy is in large part the history 
of the struggle of groups, hitherto excluded 
from the full rights of citizenship in the 
community, for membership in that commu- 
nity. Religious minorities, the industrial 
classes, the workers and poor farmers, have 
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all had to knock hard at the doors 

the meeting-places of the free before they 
have been allowed inside. And at every 
stage of the expansion of the community of 
the free, the already free have expressed anx- 
lety at what would happen to their freedoms 
if everybody had them. The aristocratic 
Tocqueville came to the United States, and 
admired what he saw—even more remark- 
able, he understood what he saw—but he left 
with the conviction that this new thing, de- 
mocracy, could lead to the most insidious 
despotism of all, a willing, self-imposed des- 
potism accepted in the name of the sov- 
ereignty of the people, which would extin- 
‘guish liberty because it would extinguish 
the desire for liberty, putting in its place the 
equivocal doctrine of the equality of man, 
John Stuart Mill, who was a democrat as well 
as a liberal, thought that the rising danger 
to liberty in his century would come from 
the tyranny of the majority. There is some- 
thing in this fear that liberty will be thinner 
the farther it is spread. f 

One can say that the civil liberties have 
been traditionally the privileges of a gentle- 
man’s club, and that gentlemen have a cer- 
tain natural distaste for making admission to 
the club too broad, and this is true. But it 
does not show that the gentlemen are nec- 
essarily wrong. The great effort of modern 
democracy, the trial to which it is putting 
human capacities, is to enlarge the political 
community, to emancipate great numbers 
from their ancient position as outsiders in 
their own societies and in international s0- 
ciety, and still to preserve the old gentle- 
manly codes of freemen. If anything can be 
said to be “the meaning” of our time, this, 
I think, is what it is. And the fears that it 
cannot be done are not entirely groundless 
fears, For the effective protection and suc- 
cessful practice of civil liberty rests on much 
more than written guarantees and estab- 
lished laws. Civil liberty can exist even 
where there are no written guarantees— 
though no one should take this as a reason 
for neglecting written guarantees. And civil 
liberty may not exist even where there are 
written guarantees. At bottom, the presence 
or absence of liberties, and the ability to use 
them so effectively that their worth and their 
joy is made manifest, depends on the exist- 
ence of an elaborate and sophisticated 
etiquette. And that etiquette, for better or 
worse, is a gentleman's etiquette. 

It asks people to be sure enough of them- 
selves to be willing to take a stand, and still 
humorous enough, urbane enough, to allow 
others to go on being wrong, and worse, to 
go on being wrong by disagreeing with them. 
It asks people to recognize that there is au- 
thority but to distrust authority; to be Im- 
placable and stern when one man denies 
another man his rights but to grant even this 
culprit his rights; to treat the competition of 
interests and faiths and ideas as a game 
which must be played in accordance with 
rules, a game in which it is not dishonorable 
to lose, and yet to recognize that this com- 
petition is not, after all, a game, that men's 
‘interests and faiths and ideas can be mat- 
ters of life and death. Perhaps most dif- 
ficult of all, the etiquette of civil liberty 
requires men to seek consensus and to live 
by the decisions reached by the majority 
fairly, and yet to be solicitous of dissenters 
and to treasure minorities because it is they 
who bring texture and color to a society’s life, 
and energy, and the chance to change. This 
is all extraordinarily difficult; if anything 
goes more against the grain of human pas- 
sions than this etiquette, it is difficult -to 
imagine what it is. The civil liberties are 
aristocratic, and there is reason to be fearful 
about their destiny when the untrained, the 
hungry, the angry; and the impatient are 
admitted to the political community and 
given power. 

Indeed, when the etiquette of civil liberty 
is described, when the qualities of character, 
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of combined restraint and courage which it 
demands, are spelled out, it would be natural 
to conclude that something quite impossible 
has been described. This etiquette seems 
too much to expect of an animal who has 
come out of the evolutionary mud. And 
yet, of course, it is not all impossible. The 
etiquette exists. And it exists and works in 
the United States, a country where the word 
“gentleman” is commonly used to describe 
heavyweight prizefighters who behave them- 
selves. That there are flaws, and serious 
ones, in the picture is evident. But I cannot 
easily foresee a time when the civil liberties 
will be finally safe, when it will not be neces- 
sary to work, fight, and sacrifice for them. 
To me it is surprising, and it is a matter 
which leads me to take considerable pride 
in my species, that they exist at all. No 
greater proof of the capacities of men to 
make themselves over exists than the fact 
that civil liberties have been developed, de- 
fended, and extended, and that in great na- 
tions which have had to absorb hordes of 
newcomers in generation after generation, 
these liberties not merely exist but thrive. 
And the condition of these liberties, to my 
mind, is one principal measure of the de- 
gree of civilization that a society has 
achieved. 

But we have been talking of the liberties 
of the free, and it is time to speak, not of 
the free, but of the emancipated, of those 
who have been born without “natural ad- 
vantages”, but have somehow escaped or 
been released from their inherited condition 
of servitude. The slavery from which Lin- 
coln freed Negroes is one dramatic form of 
servitude. It is close to, but not identical 
with, the kind of servitude from which mil- 
lions today are being emancipated, or are 
seeking emancipation. This is the servitude 
that Is fixed on a man because he is a mem- 
ber of a specific social class or religious or 
racial group or national community. It is 
the servitude that he must carry with him 
as a badge, knowing that he is unlikely to 
receive the equal treatment of the law, that 
he will live his life governed by people who 
are not his own kind, that he will be the 
odd man out when the goods of this world 
are distributed, and that, simplest and worst, 
he will spend his days being humiliated or 
patronized, feared or studied, policed or 
helped from on high—but always treated as 
& second-rate sort of human being whose 
right of admission to the world of those 
who count does not quite exist. 

This kind of servitude has never been 
easily understood or Imagined by those who 
are born free, For almost two decades since 
the war, freemen in the Western democracies 
have been caught off guard repeatedly, un- 
prepared for the revolutions, and not believ- 
ing that so much distrust and hate should 
come their way. We have been puzzled at 
the behavior of men who have beén prepared 
to risk economic disaster, who have cavallerly 
imperiled the legal framework of liberties 
that the West has tried to provide for them, 
who have put themselves, with every appar- 
ent sign of willingness, under authoritarian 
or one-party governments—and who have 
called this new condition freedom. They 
have not meant what we mean by the term; 
they have meant something quite different— 
the elevation of the group to which they 
belong to an equal position with other 
groups; the chance to say that they are 
Egyptians or Algerians or Indonesians and 
to know that others will defer to them be- 
cause they are. By “freedom” mean 
recognition, status; they mean, indeed, that 
when recognition and status are distributed 
to people, they will be among those who do 
the recognizing and grant the status. 

There is, I think, a special difficulty here 
in the United States in understanding the 
strength or even the character of this de- 
mand for emancipation. That difficulty is 
reflected in the loaded term we use to de- 
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scribe our most aching social problem. We 
describe it as the Negro problem when it is 
overwhelmingly plain that the major ob- 
stacle in the way of making reasonable prog- 
ress with it is that there is a Wwhite-man 
problem. Even in naming the disease we 
reflect the system of power and prestige 
which determines who will give the disease 
its official name. And our fumbling efforts 
to comprehend the nature and force of this 
explosive aspiration of the majority of our 
species today for recognition, for emanci- 
pation, has also hurt us repeatedly in our 
foreign policy. We speak of the rule of 
law, elections, Überties—all good and neces- 
sary things; we offer economic advance- 
ment—and we had better; but we have 
trouble grasping the point that these things, 
invaluable as they are, are not entirely to 
the point. With our heritage of civil liber- 
ties, we can understand why people should 
fight for the right to vote, or should want 
to change the political forms under which 
they live. With our successful conquest of 
a continent behind us, we can understand , 
why people should want the promise of bet- 

ter economic conditi or why they should 

complain when their vidual opportuni- 

ties to improve themselves are limited. But 

we do not understand—or, at any rate, we 

need to be regularly reminded—that while 

they may want such political and economic 

changes, they also have another kind of 

change in mind as well. They want & 

change in the relative positions of different 

groups, in the proportion of the society's 

resources allocated to these groups, and in 

the measure of deference and respect the 

members of these groups receive because they 

are members of these groups. They want 

freedom from bondage as a group, an identity , 
as members of a chosen people among other 

chosen people. 

Falling to understand this, we fall to un- 
derstand the crucial aspect of the revolu- 
tions of emancipation. This is that these 
revolutions are social revolutions. In a s0- 
cial revolution, those who have been on the 
outside looking in, those who have been 
treated as second class and second rate, are 
struggling to get some of their own back- 
They do not want simply a change in the 
form of government, or a better standard of 
living. They want a change in the position 
of the group to which they belong. They 
want to move in the places where they could 
not move before, to walk along the fashion- 
able streets, to stay out of the fashionable 
clubs because they want to stay out and not 
because they have been told to stay out- 
And if they are lectured about the benefits of 
the liberties which the law guarantees them 
as individuals, they are likely to say that 
this is not true, or, if it is true, it is also 8 
grim mockery; and if the lectures go on to? 
long, these people sceking emancipation 
may end not simply by demanding equal 
recognition, but by putting their own people 
in and throwing the other people out. They 
may want to take over the fashionable 
streets and break the fashionable windows. 
‘This is what Castro represents in Cuba, and 
what the Black Muslins reflect here at home. 

I hope I shall not be misunderstood. It 
seems to me wholly wrong to say that the 
civil liberties are purely gentlemen's pleas- 
ures. I have no doubt that most people 
would enjoy the chance to speak as they 
please, to move where they wish, to take and 
leave their jobs on their own terms, to de- 
mand and to get their rights from the po- 
lice and the government. These are not 
recondite joys, and not at all, I think, the 
special values of a particular class or cul- 
ture. And where they do not exist, Uinda- 
mental personal security does not exist, and 
fear and indignity generally do. But the 
awareness of these values and the desire 
for them is likely to be less imperious than 
the desire, when a man is among the un- 
emancipated, for land to work or relief from 
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the moneylender. And the demand for 
Tecognition, for emancipation, is also more 
imperious. 

For there is a difference between having 
Uberties and being emancipated, To have a 
liberty is to be unrestrained by any other 
Man with respect to doing some particular 

g; to have a civil liberty, as we com- 
Monly use the term, is to possess a guaran- 
that the law and the police power can 
invoked to restrain others from restrain- 
you. And a man can have such liber- 
ties, abstractly speaking, even though he 18 
Rot emancipated. He may be free to speak 
as he pleases, for example, but only unable 
to find anybody with power who will listen 
Seriously to what he says; no law may pre- 
vent him from going to a university, but 
tility may make his going there a tor- 
And conversely, a man may be emm- 
Apated, but have few or no Liberties. He 
can be a member of a group that receives 
as much respect and shares as amply in the 
Commonwealth as other groups, but be un- 
» like everyone else, to live or travel where 

he pleases, or to criticize his rulers, or to 
ollow his conscience. But while there is a 
erence between being free and being 
*Mancipated, and while it is dangerous to 
Confuse the two, they are nevertheless 
tightiy linked in practice. The unemanci- 
Pated are generally also less free; the free are 
Fenerally also emancipated, or have been 
lern tree. And that is why the destiny of 
iberty is tied to the destiny of the struggle 
bd emancipation, Those who are struggling 


hostile to, or slow in „ the 
cy of the demands for emancipation. 
Por those who are seeking emancipation are 
Dot likely to think that liberty is their busi- 
unless those who have liberty think that 
ee is theirs. 

t this brings me back to the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, and to Mr. Higgs, and to 
TS present involvement with both of them, 

have been dwelling on the dangers to free- 
ck that come from the struggles for eman- 
‘Pations. These dangers would be great 
“hough if they were the products only of the 
hostilities between nations, and between so- 
end — they are immeasurably worse 


Yet in this country the people whom 
— began to emancipate are demon- 
ts ting that, despite what has been done to 


their struggles against their condition of 
x vitude have also demonstrated that they 
very well the etiquette of Uberty, and 
Use it on their side, and can only be 
ested, if they are going to be defeated, by 
who would prefer to destroy that 
piduette rather than to let them win their 
©. American Negroes have fought with 
Stable, almost incredible, restraint, and 
“control. They are still fighting for so- 
Strate 


det 


emancipation, but they have demon- 
the qualities of self-emancipation, of 
emancipation, for which we remom- 


country, having shown these qualities 
no having fought in this way, if they do 
mirela a begin to win more quickly and more 
vn ly, it is unlikely that the people else- 
wine Who are also secking emancipation 
to 2 be tempted to follow their lead or 
Uber ve that the etiquette—the ethic—of 
Why y is anything but a rich man's, and a 
te man's, imposture. 
ve final practical question, in short, is 
Rely er we who possess liberties can also be 
eman p ancipated. I do not mean simply 
tay unf rden from prejudice; it is easy to 
o t one has no prejudices, and not quite 
» but still not so hard, really to be- 
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lieve, and even to act, as though one did not. 
But while that is something, that is barely 
the beginning of the problem. Servitude 
puts creases in men's minds. It puts them 
in the minds of those in servitude and in 
the minds of those who are not. And these 
creases turn understanding and self-under- 
standing into bypaths. Our problem, be- 
neath the problem of “prejudice,” is that 
even the best intentions are poisoned because 
we do not know how to be candid, because we 


have lost the faculty, where the problem of, 


the Negro and of the white is concerned, of 
using words honestly and stating facts 
squarely, Only occasionally can a Negro 
and a white break through the curtain 
of angry or mollifying words, and speak 
to each other simply, without saying less 
or more than they mean. Only occa- 
sionally can Negroes speak to Negroes or 
whites to speak to whites about the prob- 
lem without similar difficulty. This is 
what living with this daily assault*on ele- 
mentary decency has done to allof us. And 
the emancipation from this servitude will not 
come easily. But it will come, I think. In 
remembering Lincoln, and in celebrating the 
existence of Mr. Higgs, we are trying to say 
to ourselves that this self-emancipation is 
possible and that it must come. 

ADDRESS BY WILLIAM L. Hiccs, ACCEPTING THE 
FLORINA Lasker CIVIL LIBERTIES AWARD 
Mr. Gettner, Mr. Rundquist, members, and 

friends of the New York Civil Liberties Union, 
this award is received as a trust for all those 
who are participating in the struggle for 
human rights and human dignity in my 
State of Mississippi. Many of my associates 
there have given of their time, energy and 
physical safety far more than I. And there 
are many more who will make the sacrifice 
in the days and the months immediately 
ahead. My receiving this award is simply a 
recognition of the work that they have done 
and have yet to do. I pledge to you and to 
all others that we in Mississippi shall not 
rest until freedom exists there and indeed, 
throughout the South. For, I should add, 
neither the white nor the colored man is free 
now. Neither can act, nor speak, nor even 
think as he wishes. However, there are many 
whites who do not for themselves desire 
this freedom of expression; for it is a price 
that they are so very willing to pay for their 
near absolute control of the Negro, who is 
even today in my State largely a slave. 

I trust that there are none of you so naive 
as to believe that the Negro in Mississippi is 
necessarily better off as a US. citizen than 
he would be as a Soviet citizen. I do not 
believe that Russian statements on this 
point can be correctly challenged. 

Now, let me give you some basic facts: The 
per family income in Mississippi is for whites 
at least three times that for Negroes, and 
Negroes generally haye much larger families. 
This not only means that the Mississippi 
white has an income approaching the na- 
tional average, while the State as a whole 
has the lowest in the Nation, but it also 
means that the Mississippi white can con- 
trol the labor and life of the Negro at dirt- 
cheap wages. Compensation of a dollar a 
day or less for Negro labor is not at all un- 
common. About $20 a week is tops for a 
colored maid's wages, and a high percentage 
of Mississippi white homes enjoy such serv- 
ices. Most Negro families in Mississippi have 
no bathroom facilitics at all—no running 
water of any type, which means that they 
have only a yard hand pump and tollet fa- 
cilities consisting of an outhouse and a hole 
in the ground. An excessive percentage of 
Negro babies never survive thcir first few 
days of life. 

And the State of Mississippi (1.e.; the white 
State) cares little to correct these things. 
It denies decent jobs to Negroes, It de- 
prives them of free surplus food from the 
U.S. Government, It denies them federally 
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financed housing because this would de- 
prive private, white landlords of income and 
would bring about improvement of the lot 
of the Negro. And it uses all organs of the 
State to suppress their freedom. A high 
percentage of State officers, including the 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor, are 
members of the violently racist White Citi- 
gens Council, which differs from the KKK 
only in that it has greater respect for law 
and order and has not had to contend—at 
least until recently—with the threat or the 
actuality of occupying Federal troops. If 
necessary, they use violence, and they have 
done so. This is their official policy as an- 
nounced last month from their national 
headquarters in Jackson, Miss. 

For the Negro who aspires to freedom and 
human dignity, and for those who would as- 
sist him, Mississippi is indeed a police State. 
I often think that if Mississippi were not in 
the Federal Union, Mr, William Shirer could 
haye written a book about Mississippi that 
would have told of a degree of human suf- 
fering equal to that described in his present 
work. In sum, the existence 
Government forces the State of 


A few more facts: many of you may be- 
lieve that my State is giving the Negro a 


illiterate, morally untrained, and physically 
weakened people upon you. s 


nomic welfare for our Nation and the world. 

3. It gives the Communist bloc a propa- 
ganda weapon of great power and truth. 

4. And, most of all: the plight of the 
southern Negro beckons the nonsoutherner 
and solemnly asks him how It is that he does 
not advert his mind and actions to correct 
an inhuman situation whose solution is 
within his power. 

At this point I should like to relate briefly 
a few of my recent experiences: 

Many of you have heard and read in con- 
siderable detatl of the Meredith case. I sup- 
pose that I was the first attorney to whom 
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James Meredith came (around the end of 
1960 and tħe beginning of 1961) to confide 
that he had applied to the University of 
Mississippi and that he knew he would need 
legal assistance to enter. I trust that some 
day soon the full, remarkable, and dangerous 
story of this case will be told. Even as late 
as a week or two before his scheduled en- 
trance last September, Meredith, while hav- 
ing supper at my house with some visiting 
students and me, stanchly maintained that 
he could and would go to Ole Miss safely and 
without guards. I only wish that I had the 
time to tell of the lengths the State of 
Mississippi went to keep this brave man 
out—such as convening the entire legislature 
1 minute after midnight on the Thursday 
morning of his first scheduled entrance, 
lights blazing on Capitol Hill in an other- 
wise dark Jackson, as mute witness to the 
worship of white supremacy; and then again, 
such a measure as convicting him the next 
morning in absentia, without even his at- 
torney present, of falsely filling out a voting 
registration form—so as to immediately pro- 
cure his arrest and thus prevent his entering 
Ole Miss, 

At present, together with the ACLU, I am 
representing a convicted, alleged Negro 
rapist, William Smith, whose case Ís now 
before the U.S. Supreme Court. This man 
was beaten so badly immediately after his 
arrest that the picture in the next day's 
paper gave small indication that his face was 
that of a human being. I hardly need add 
that he allegedly signed a confession. He 
was secretly held incommunicado for a 
month. He was then arraigned, had a local 
lawyer appointed for him on a Friday and 
the case was set for a hearing the next Mon- 
day, at which time he was summarily tried. 
convicted, and sentenced to execution. I 
-could go on at great length about this case, 
but I believe you get the picture. 

This summer, in June, I was showing a 
group of college students from the Midwest 
around the northern part of my State. 
There was a Negro coed in the group of 
five. We were trailed and closely watched 
by both State and local law-enforcement offi- 
cers t the major part of our trip. 
We arrived in Clarksdale, Miss., about noon 
on a Sunday for a scheduled congressional 

windup meeting of the unsuccess- 
ful try at the Democratic nomination of Rev. 
Merrill Lindsay, the first Negro to run from 
that district in the 20th century, Both 
city and county police constantly and omi- 
nously patrolled the church where we held 
our 4-hour long meeting, until the meeting 
ed at about 7:15 in the evening. 
We then left with the police closely trailing 
us in three cars. We were arrested at the 
city limits, taken to the county jail, and 
put in cells. We requested, but were not 
allowed to use the phone; nor to know with 
what we were charged, other than suspicion. 
We were taken before no magistrate; our 
car was secretly searched, though locked. 
I was threatened with death through the 
easy manner of being placed in s cell with 
a prisoner who had instructions to dispose 
of me. I was interrogated that night on al- 
most exclusively race matters and was re- 
peatedly accused of being a traitor to my 
race and State. After the friendly part of 
the press became appraised of what was hap- 
pening, early the next morning, the radio and 
TV were full of our arrest. The local offl- 
cials became obviously fearful and released 
us at about 3:30 the next afternoon. No 
charges were ever filed. We had been secretly 
seized, searched, threatened, interrogated 
and held without charges for over 20 hours. 
We were released only through fear of pub- 
licity and of Federal and other outside 
intervention. I was told by the sheriff 
never to return to that county. 

The situation has gotten so bad recently 
that seven other young fellow workers in 
Mississippi (all Negro) and I, with the in- 
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valuable assistance of New York Attorney 
William Kunstler, filed a suit in Federal Dis- 
trict Court in the District of Columbia on 
January 2, 1963, to compel the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States and the Director 
of the FBI to enforce Federal law in the 
State of Mississippi and to use Federal 
marshals to protect Negro citizens. I regret 
that the day has arrived when it is neces- 
sary to sue the Attorney General of the 
United States to force him to do his duty. 

And as a sad footnote to these experiences, 
let me add the case of Clyde Kennard, a 
very bright and trusting young Negro vet- 
eran. Kennard tried a few years ago to peace- 
fully enter Mississippi Southern College. He 
was indicted immediately subsequent to this 
attempt and convicted of the “grand lar- 
ceny“ of a few sacks of chicken feed. The 
existence of virtually no evidence, save that 
of the testimony of an alleged accomplice 
in the hands of the police, who was then 
released,” made no difference to the jury. 
Kennard received 7 years in the Mississippi 
State penitentiary. Although obviously il 
of cancer, for many months he was denied 
medical treatment and kept at hard manual 
labor. All this in spite of repeated letters 
and entreaties from the University of Mis- 
sissippi Hospital written to the prison au- 
thorities and the parole board. 

Finally, mounting litigation and national 
publicity (for which, I am happy to say, I 
have been somewhat responsible) forced 
Governor Barnett to feign Innocence of what 
was happening and suspend Kennard's sen- 
tence. Tragically, a grateful Kennard has 
nothing but praise for his Governor's exer- 
cise of grace. 

Now I should like to comment briefly on 
the Kennedy administration's record in civil 
rights: 

1. The Attorney General, Mr. Robert Ken- 
nedy, in his recent civil rights report to 
the President, has claimed much in the way 
of achievement in this field. But as one 
from Mississippi, I would like to ask him just 
how much he has done to secure rights for 
Negroes to vote in my State. The increase 
in Negro registration in Mississippi since this 
administration has taken office is almost nil. 
Negroes are constantly being harassed, intim- 
idated, attacked, and shot at because of 
their efforts to try to vote. Almost all the 
effectiveness of the Civil Rights Acts in the 
voting field has been nullified as a result of 
the appointment by President Kennedy of 
Judge William Harold Cox, a close friend of 
Senator Eastland, as Chief U.S. District 
judge for the Southern District of Mis- 
sissippl. 

In short, I would say to the Attorney Gen- 
eral: you are right when you say that the 
most significant civil rights problem is vot- 
ing, but that you are dead wrong when you 
think you are truly justified in congratu- 
lating yourself on any achievement that you 
might have made in this area. You are 
looking not at the enormous amount of 
work that needs to be done but are merely 
making a political comparison with the prior 
Republican administration. In the latter 
sense, it may be that you can be congratu- 
lated; in the former sense, which I believe to 
be the true one, your efforts are, I think, 
sadly lacking. 


Today in 
shal is notified that Negroes who are going 
to try to register will probably be beaten and 
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perhaps even shot at, this marsha! does not 

any move to prevent it. And he is 
under the direct control of the Attorney 
General of the United States. 

2. It is my feeling that the Justice Depart- 
ment has been moving like a snaul escaping 
from a tidal wave. At first it requests local 
white political power structures to uphold 
the civil rights of their Negro citizens—whicb 
request is, on occasion, slightly complied 
with after considerable delay. Secondly, the 
Government normally files an extremely 
complicated but extremely limited piece of 
litigation which after many months pro- 
duces little or no result. It seems to me that 
it is about time that broad, imaginative suits 
were filed and vigorously prosecuted to bring 
down immediately this vicious structure of 
segregation, exploitation, and oppression of 
the southern Negroes. 

3. Another point that I would like to make 
is that, at the specific request of the At- 
torney General, the Civil Rights Commission 
has been effectively prevented for many 
months from holding an extensive public 
hearing in the State of Mississippi so as tO 
provide the public of that State and of the 
Nation with facts that are so badly needed 
in order to correctly judge recent events. 
The Commission, I am informed, does not 
even have a voting section at present; yet 
its prime statutory duty Is to report on vot“ 
ing. The Attorney General says that the 
Commission should not hold a hearing in 
Mississippi because it might prejudice any 
trial of Governor Barnett. Yet if Mr. Robert 
Kennedy's past actions in attempting tO 
punish the Governor for his flagrant and 
utter contempt of the orders of the Federal 
courts are any indication of when he will 
finally effectively move against Mr. Barnett. 
I fear such hearings will never be held. 

4. I formerly made the statement that 
anyone who believed in civil rights would be 
out of his mind to vote Republican. Hon. 
ever, the appointment of Federal district 
judges, and to a degree, circuit Judges in the 
South by this administration, has given me 
serious doubts on this score. The continu 
appointment of additional racist Judges 
the Federal bench in the South, particular!¥ 
to the Fifth Circult Court of Appeals, co 
have a devastating effect. This must not de 
allowed to happen. 

Finally, I have a few suggestions and 5705 

which I believe will help achieve civ! 
rights and civil liberties in the South: t 

1. Where litigation concerning the righ 
to vote is concerned, the Civil Rights Div! 
sion of the Justice Department has for t0° 
long spoken alone for the Negro. It is abo 
time that the legal representatives of 
southern Negro were heard and were parties 
to this voting litigation, In general, Nes™ 
groups in the South are not having thelr in 
terests adequately represented in the co’ 
by the Department of Justice. I suggef 
therefore, that a lawyers’ committee 
formed to represent the interests of — 
southern Negro groups in all Governmen 
filed Litigation, and to initiate broad and 
ative suits that the Federal Government fal! 
or refuses to file. in 

2. The Fifth Circuit Court of Appeulz * 
New Orleans covers six southern States: Al 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Georgis 
and Florida. If a rule is adopted by the J 1 
dicial council of the circuit, composed of oe 
of the circuit Judges, to the effect that 
Chief Justice of the United States under © 
plenary powers of designation and ass 
ment of Federal judges, be requested by 
chief judge of the fifth circuit to assig 
nonsouthern judge, retired or active, to 
of these six southern States to hear 
only civil-rights cases, then Federal 
will finally be avallable to the Negro 
Negroes will quickly vote in large n 
and the civil-rights problem in 
will be largely solved. The judic 
has ample statutory powers to adopt $ 
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Tule—hboth sections 332 and 137 of title 28 
Of the United States Code provide for this. 
There is also ample precedent, and in situa- 
tions not nearly so extreme. 

3. As I mentioned earlier, the protective 
Use of Federal marshals directed by the At- 
torney Genera] to prevent local law officers 
from molesting prospective Negro voters as 
they try to register, and to provide protec- 
to Negro protest movements cxercising 
om of expression, will go a long way 
ard the final solution of this problem. 
I would also suggest to this adminis- 
about time that in appoint- 
Federal officials in the South, their posi- 
on civil rights be taken into conridera- 

I do not know of a single Federal offi- 
the 
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entire State of Mississippi who 
A favorable Federal power posi- 
each Southern State would be of 
t value in achieving civil rights for Ne- 
Broes in the South. 
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in the fact that it can be enforced in 
many ways; in that it is crystal clear and 
Mandatory; in that it is in no sense depend- 
ent upon discrimination against race, creed 
Or color, but deals only with results different 
trom near-universal suffrage, and in that it 
exacts a great price from a State for its limi- 
tion upon free and general voting. The 
of Representatives can, under its am- 
constitutional powers, enforce this pro- 
. It did so tn 1872. The House is not 
pered with the filibuster and can move 
Tapidiy, even tomorrow. I urge the creation 
Of a movement to have the second section of 
the 14th amendment enforced by Congress. 
I close with a word of thanks again to the 
New York Civil Liberties Union and the 
American Civil Liberties Union for the work 
are doing in the southern civil rights 
Struggie and for the opportunity to present 
these thoughts here this evening to this dis- 


tinguished audience, 
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U.S. Military Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1963 


let GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks I submit a 
t~provoking memorandum by Mr. 
seymour Melman, associate professor of 
Co ustrial and management engineering, 
lumbia University, New York. 
ject essor Melman deals with the sub- 
of U.S. military power as it presently 
— the question of how much military 
budg, n „ the 1964 military 
Bet et, the impact of our military bud- 
ang en a declining domestic economy 
Prope flight of gold, and many other 
lems related to military spending. 


yy While I do not agree with some of 
Menge ‘8 arguments and recom- 
tions, I do find his treatment of 
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this subject most intriguing, 
the subject of “military overkill.” 

The memorandum. follows: 

How Muca Mitrrary Power Is Exovon? 
(By Seymour Melman, associate professor of 
industrial and management engineering, 

Columbia University) 

Soon after President Kennedy presented a 
1964 military budget request totaling $56.7 
billion, Secretary of Defense McNamara told 
us that “we calculate that our forces today 
could still destroy the Soviet Union without 
any help from the deployed tactical air units, 
or carrier task forces, or Thor or Jupiter in- 
termediate range ballistic missiles.” 

The military fact behind this judgment is 
an American military overkill capablity that 
is in excess of almost anyone's conception. 
The idea of overkill is a thermonuclear inven- 
tion. Never before could one think of mili- 
tary power sufficient to kill people more than 
once. But now the abundance of military 
power ls so great that ordinary prudence dic- 
tates a reduction in the military budget re- 
quest. Without reducing the massive forces 
already in being, we could cut the military 
budget enough to handle many pressing na- 
tional problems and open up new opportuni- 
ties for American policy. 
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NOW 125 TIMES OVERKILL 

In 1963 about 3,390 strategic. weapons, 
major aircraft, and missiles, are available to 
the US. Air Force and Navy. These major 
vehicles can deliver warheads whose total 
power is equivalent to 21.97 billion tons of 
TNT. (The bomb dropped on Hiroshima, 
which killed 100,000 people, was the equiva- 
lent of 20,000 tons of TNT.) All of this does 
not include the fighter planes, intermediate- 
and short-ranged missiles, torpedoes, mines, 
cannon, and tactical rocket launchers lke 
the Davy Crockett. And the stockpile of 
warheads is probably as much as twice the 
total that is deliverable by the major air- 
craft and missiles now in hand. 

What is the possible military significance 
of this much nuclear power? 

Let us call this relationship a “Hiroshima 
equivalent” and let us use this in some mili- 
tary calculations that are at once night- 
marish and realistic. 

On the entire surface of the earth there 
are now about 2,000 cities of over 100,000 
population, containing about 600 million 
people. If every one of these cities were 
a target for nuclear destruction and if there 
were an allowance of 30 percent of failure 
to deliver to target, then the US. strategic 
vehicles alone could deliver the equivalent of 
2% million tons of TNT for each 100,000 


Strategic weapon systems operational in calendar year 1968 
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US. Navy 
6 STRT 8 
— 
(Vigilante ). 
1 ——— — — 
Missiles 
I ( ———T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T——— 


— or 5 — — 
— — Gassion) 


1 21,970,000,000 tons of TNT equivalent. 
8 table does noe include smaller 


Intermedisto- and short-range missiles, torpedoes, 


planes, t ee 
tactical rocket launchers (Bazooka, Davy Crockett) cte. Also, warhead stock pile is possibly two times an 


cannon 
more, than delivery 


Source: COXARESSIONAL RECORD, Jan. 16, 1963, pp. 393-416. 


people. Since it took only 20,000 tons to kill 


100,000 people at Hiroshima, the United . 


States now possesses an overkill capability 
on this global scale of 125 times. 


In the Sino-Soviet bloc there are about 
370 cities whose people amount to approxi- 
mately 1400 “Hiroshima equivalents.” 
Again, with allowance for 30 percent attri- 
tion, the U.S. overkill capability in relation 
to the entire Sino-Soviet area is now 500 
times. 


Finally, the Soviet Union alone contains 
about 140 cities with 100,000 population or 
more, altogether approximately 500 “Hiro- 
shima equivalents.” Allowing in this case 
for 50 percent failure to deliver warheads, 
the United States alone could deliver about 
25 megatons per “Hiroshima equivalent.” 
This amounts to a US. overkill capability of 
1,250 times. 


MAINTENANCE OF PRESENT FORCES MILITARY 
BUDGET . 8 

I think there are very few Americans who 
would suggest that such an overkill capa- 
bility is insufficient. Many Americans might 
rest assured knowing that we can kill all 
the people of the Communist bloc just 


once. 

* Accordingly, I have made a preliminary 
analysis of the proposed military budget in 
order to estimate the cost of maintaining 
present forces. The results are shown in the 
accompanying table. Military personnel and 
pay increases are held intact, and so is the 
entire operational and maintenance budget— 
for this provides for the continuance of the 
presently existing military power. The pro- 
curement item, however, can be reduced at 
least $6 to $10 billion. Similar reasoning 
suggests sharp curtailment of the military 
development and construction items. Pro- 
visions for family housing are retained. 
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A U.S. military budget to maintain forces at present level 
{In mflions of dollars) 


Major military functions 


Recommended 
new spending Possible 
in administra- reduction 
tion hudget 
for 1904 


Presont n BERNE ASIN EB i SOO A 
Proposed lerislation to increase military compensation Š 
Operational and maintenance 


Dofense-related activities: 


Stockpiling of strategic and critical materials 


Selective Service System 
Emergency preparedness activities: 
P 


My) ROS Se = 


0 A 
Possibie reduced budget 


: Analysis of Federal activities by function 


3 2 -- 
Scone $725 | 0,000 
ae 7.202 7.000 

1.255 1.22 

300 300 

1, 480 1.4% 

2. 898 2.000 

. 28 28 
„ Say les wz 
52 82 

30 30 

BA, 702 |- 18,646- 22, 646 
TTC 34,050- 38, 056 


from “The Budger of the A Fiscal Year Ending 


Source 
June 30, 1664, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1963, 


The civil defense item Is eliminated since 
this whole activity is technically unsound 
and politically dangerous. 

The military assistance item is cut on the 
grounds that further addition to existing 
military capability serves no plausible 
function. 

The administration's recommendation on 
atomic energy deserves to be cut by about 
two-thirds since further production of war- 
heads makes no kind of sense at all. The 
present stockpile of warheads is far in ex- 
cess of delivery capability. The same ap- 
plies to the industrial stockpiling activity, 
which is already an economic and a physical 
embarrassment. 

All told, this preliminary estimate points 
to the possibility of reducing the military 
budget proposal by $18 to $22 billion while 
retaining in full state of operational readi- 
ness military forces that already have in- 
credibly large overkill capability. 

The implied freeing of $18 to $22 billion 
in the Federal budget for other purposes 
should make possible a fresh approach to a 
set of grave national problems that have 
been caused by our sustained heavy military 
spending. 

FIVE NATIONAL PROBLEMS 

While spending about 10 percent of our 
gross national product each year for fresh 
military forces, we have been drawing away 
capital from other uses and allocating the 
Nation’s prime productive asset—our scien- 
tific and engineering talent—into military 
work. Having done this, and having spent 
about $450 billion for these purposes during 
the last 10 years, we have generated our side 
of a thermonuclear stalemate with the 
USSR. and a set of grave national problems. 

(1) The civilian economy of the United 
States, deprived of fresh capital investment 
and technological manpower, has entered a 
period of deepening stagnation. Many of the 
industries that He at the base of a modern 
industrial system, like those producing ma- 
chinery of many sorts, now show the symp- 
toms of technological and economic decline. 
These industries are the center of our un- 
used industrial capacity and of industrial un- 
employment. Ten percent of America’s gross 
national product is used for military pur- 
poses. That 10 percent contains well over 
half the Nation's scientists and engineers, 
whose services are used for military pur- 
poses. ‘ 

These conditions are undermining the 
world competitive position of American in- 
dustry. In 1960, for example, while we spent 
about 10 percent of our goods and services 


for military purposes, the countries in the 
Common Market spent 4 percent, During 
the same year we spent 5 percent for ma- 
chinery and equipment for our industries, 
while the countries of the Common Market 
spent 10 percent for theirs. The result has 
been plain for all to see: full employment 
and rapid economic development in the 
countries of the Common Market, and eco- 
nomic stagnation in many regions of the 
United States. 

(2) The flight of gold from the Federal 
Treasury has reached the point where it 
jeopardizes the international value of the 
dollar. Twelve years ago the U.S. Govern- 
ment held $24 billion in gold bullion. Today 
the gold stock has been reduced to about $15 
billion. This compares to $12 billion that 
is legally required as the basis for our cur- 
rency, At the same time about $19 billion 
in claims against U.S. gold is held by the 
central bankers of foreign countries and by 
various private individuals. While causes 
for the adverse balance of payments over 
these years are composed of many elements, 
one element dominates the scene and con- 
verts a favorable balance of trade into an 
unfavorable balance of payments: heavy 
dollar spending abroad for military purposes. 

(3) We have developed a new condition in 
American life, a bureaucracy that rules a 
military-industrial complex in the United 
States. Highly concentrated in particular 
States and regions (23.3 percent of manufac- 
turing employees in California work in mili- 
tary industries; 30 percent of those in Kan- 
Sas are so employed, but 1.1 percent of those 
in South Carolina) the military manufac- 
turing industry takes orders directly from 
the Department of Defense and delivers its 
goods to that customer only. We have yet to 
see any serious steps by these military indus- 
trialists toward blueprinting the conversion 
of their firms from military to civilian 
economy. ‘ x 

(4) Thirty to forty million Americans live 
in the deepest poverty: they are poorly 
housed, poorly fed, poorly clothed. A capital 
fund and, even more important, the tech- 
nical talent that might be used to raise the 
productivity of these people is being used 
elsewhere. One result is that one out of six 
Americans is virtually removed from the 
market, for these men, women, and children 
can scarcely afford the bare minimum of 
sustenance. 

(5) While concentrating on military de- 
velopment at home and abroad, we have left 
more than half the population of the earth 
in a sustained condition of bleak poverty, 
and thus vulnerable to Soviet penetration, 
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Our foreign assistance program has been 
overwhelmingly military. We have not yet 
learned that as long as economic develop- 
ment is left to be carried out by a process 
of extracting taxes from an impoverished 
peasantry, a police state becomes the rea- 
sonable, necessary form of government. This 
will continue to be the case in Asia, Africa. 
and Latin America until we organize our 
enormous productive resources to make pos- 
sible industrialization in the rest of the 
world under conditions that improve the 
level of living from the yery start. The 
Asian, African, and Latin American coun- 
tries will then have the option of economic 
development together with a measure of 
personal and political freedom, 

All these problems require for their solu- 
tion a shift of resources from military to 
productive uses. For, unlike most industrial 
production, military production is a dead 
end. Missiles are built, but they can only 
be tested, not used. The production of weap- 
ons leads to no further production, only 
to stockpiling. It does nothing to rectify 
the economic problems of the United States 
or the world. 

NEW POLICY OPPORTUNITIES 

The large savings that are possible in our 

military expenditures, even while maintain- 

enormous power, allows us to raise fresh 
questions about our whole world strategy- 
The world policy of the United States has 
been based on the assumption that military 
power is the indispensable Instrument for 
resolving national confiicts, What are the 
possible alternatives to this view? Could 
the productive capability of the United 
States be used as an instrument of power? 
One calculation is that if we use our pro- 
ductive might to generate economic develop- 
ment at home and abroad, then we could 
confront Soviet leaders with an altogether 
new situation: An industrial thrust from the 
United States of such power and political 
consequences that in order to meet it the 
Soviets, for their part, would have to take 
disarmament seriously. For the U,S.S.R. has 
no unused industrial capacity. Its smaller 
industrial base could provide major additions 
to industrial output only by the conversio® 
of its military complex. Could such a strat- 
egy, & peace race, break the negotiating dead- 
lock which now plagues all disarmament 
efforts? 

Lastly, don't these calculations of military 
overkill put the whole problem of the 
of a test ban in a fresh light? Agains 
background of the massive military might 
already in hand, the risks of entering int? 
a test-ban agreement with the USSR., un- 
der reasonable inspection, look like an op- 
portunity for a call of halt to the spread of 
nuclear weaponry. For the spread of overkill 
does not produce security. E. 

A prudent national budget can maintain 
the present military capacity while liberat- 
ing large funds. These resources are the 
proper size for ameliorating grave national 
problems, and for mounting an alternative 
system of power politics based upon our in- 
dustrial, productive might. 


Partisan Brawling Squanders Fruits of 
Cuba Triumph z 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
think it would behoove each of us WBO 
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Would be a self-appointed chairman of 
the “Subcommittee on Cuba” to read the 
Statesmanlike speech by the majority 
leader of the Senate, Mr. MANSFIELD, in 
the ConckEssIonAL REcorp of March 8. 
that speech, entitled “Cuban Disclo- 
sures and Foreign Policy,” the distin- 
guished leader poses three questions any 
Critic should ask himself. First, am I 
talking for a partisan purpose? Second, 
am I talking with the full realization that 
My words may help to drive the people 
and the President's course toward war, 
limited or unlimited? Third, am I talk- 
with the belief that my words will 
help the President in his primary task 
Of safeguarding the security of the 
United States and its national reputa- 
tion for honesty, integrity, and decency 
While he attempts to exert a construc- 
ve infiuence for freedom and peace, not 


only with respect to Cuba, but through-- 


Sut the hemisphere and the world? 

A conscientious answer to these ques- 
tions might serve to direct such criti- 
Cisms to dispassionate and constructive 
ends. Surely rational men can argue 
Teasonable alternatives without produc- 

sensationalism and squandering the 
fruits of past triumphs. I think history 
Will show that a definite shift in the 
Power balance of the world occurred on 
day morning last October 28, when 
airman Khrushchev announced the 
Surrender of the Soviet missile systems 
in Cuba. What remains to be done is 
another question altogether and certain- 
ly deserves the best answers from all of 
Let us proceed in that way. Mr. 
r, in this vein, I submit an arti- 
ele by Philip L. Graham, president of 
the Washington Post: 
Partisan BRAWLING SQUANDERS FRUITS oF 
CUBA TRIUMPH 

The fruits of America's greatest cold war 
triumph are being recklessly squandered 
by the partisan brawling over Cuba. 

triumph came on Sunday morning, 


systems in Cuba. Considering Khru- 
ev's usual prose style, the announce- 
The was an epic of unambiguous brevity. 
missile systems would be taken down, 
aud this would be certified by the U.N. 
This came less than 6 days after the 
President's tough TV speech. Thus Mr. 
2 edy forced the Soviet Union to agree 
of ent with inspection,” a reversal 
Years 
Thetoric, 


and years of obstinate Soviet 
The ensuing reaction is enough to drive 
near despair any observer of our two- 
um System, Here was an indisputable ex- 
Ple of the U.S. Government working 
*OUundly, sensibly, sagely under crisis condi- 
The President turned his back alike 
Proponents of armed inyasion and pro- 
Ponents of near appeasement. 
United States speedily gathered 
could 4, Miami an array of armed power that 
have bounced Castro all the way to 
beino uth Pole. While this “big stick” was 
dort Created, the President practiced the 
alon Of intensively skilled diplomacy that 
cles Can find an option different from nu- 
4 Warfare or surrender. 
ing, ngle instance showed the value of 
ang informed reflex action. That 
President's preemptory refusal to 
Nsider any trade involving our Turkish 
“eS—and this despite a widespread afflic- 
man weak-kneed jitters on the part of 
y in and out of Government. 
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A THROWBACK TO KIPLING 


One who visits the Caribbean area, even 
briefly, cannot help being appalled by the 
cocophony of abuse and jingoism that has 
come out of the United States on the heels of 
the President’s success. 

First came a caterwauling over the rela- 
tively ineffective Soviet bomber contingent, 
that remained briefly in Cuba. Next came 
u blather of criticisms of the U.S. intelligence 
system—either naively amateur in nature or 
viciously reckless of U.S. security if the 
sources happened to hold any responsible 
positions in our security organization. 

Finally, there have come the trumpeting 
swivel-chair warriors, stirred. by blurred rec- 
ollections of Kipling’s days, who demand 
such belligerent acts as blockades. It is sur- 
prising that Mr. Nixon could so quickly 
parole himself from his self-announced sen- 
tence of long-term silence. It is appropriate, 
however, that he selected the setting of Mr. 
Jack Paar's program for the announcement 
of what in other circumstances would have 
constituted a grave demand for acts of war. 

Seen from the Caribbean area, Mr. Ken- 
nedy's victory over the Cuban missiles: is 
not diluted by these strangely motivated do- 
mestic attacks. The Kennedy policy has 
established, for the last Latin doubter, Cas- 
tro’s suppliant role as a Communist satellite, 
And by refusing to bring Castro down by the 
brute force of Yankee arms, Mr. Kennedy has 
restored faith in the maturity and sense of 
partnership with South America now infus- 
ing U.S. policy. 

RESCUE ISN'T THE ANSWER 


The Cuban exiles in the Caribbean area 
have fairly easy and constant communication 
with Cuba. They know that dissatisfaction 
with Castro is constantly growing. But they 
also know that within Cuba there Is little 
desire to be rescued from Castro by Yankee 
arms, only to be returned to the chaos of 
corruption existing before Castro's tyranny. 

“The people of Cuba,” a leading exile said, 
“have done more fundamental political 
thinking in the past 4 years than in the pre- 
ceding 50 years." And the Cuban people 
are reported as wanting not merely an over- 
throw of Castro, but the creation of a new 
governmental system that will permit Cu- 
bans, by themselves, to find a democratic 
destiny. 

Cubans of this school of thought are hor- 
rified by the bellicosity of a Nixon, They 
are depressed by the partisan speeches in the 
United States which indicate that we should 
reassume a benevolent guardianship over 
Cuba, 

Those Cubans who engaged in the early 
planning of the Bay of Pigs fiasco still re- 
member the callous ideas of superiority held 
by CIA officials. “The first 1 I was 
asked by the CIA officer in charge,” says a 
leading Cuban exile, “was to state my atti- 
tude toward restoration of the King Ranch 
properties." 

These exiles—predominantly young pro- 
fessional men of moderately liberal and 
democratic leanings—are determined that 
Castro will be overthrown from within Cuba. 
They have no interest in a Guatemala type 
coup d'etat directed by the CIA—or any other 
outside organization. 

They are seeking financial support without 
strings. And support is just beginning to 
come, in trickles, from among the exiles 
themselves and from other Caribbean demo- 
cratic forces. This is aid without any strings, 
without any commitments aside from the 
moral assurance of these men that Cuba 
shall be freed of communism and freed of 
corruption. 

TOPSY-TURVY SETTING 

From the United States, these exiles and 
their working colleagues now in Cuba will 
welcome only a form of support for which 
we have little governmental experience. 
They do not want the large-scale, massively 


by massive support of a major power. And 
in Cuba it is the Communist bloc, for once, 
that is trying to prop an unpopular govern- 
ment with an expensive supply line running 
across thousands of oceanic miles. 

The anti-Castro resistance that is already 
abuilding takes heart from the lessons of 
other areas. These Cubans know that 600,000 
French soldiers, including the ruthless pro- 
fessionals of the Foreign Legion, could not 
conquer the relatively weak bands of native 
Algerian rebels. They know how large a 
threat to massive U.S. efforts a few thousand 
well-trained and dedicated Viet-Cong Com- 
munists have become, They know that ours 
is an age when force can impose an un- 
popular dictatorship only when it is as 
totally overwhelming as the Soviet divisions 
in East Germany. 

The greatest US. aid to the free Cuban 
movement will not come from military ac- 
tion against Castro. The sort of action 
recommended by Mr. Nixon smacks so much 
of Yankee imperialism that in the final 
analysis it could only help Castro. 

The major things needed from the U.S, 
policy are already coming forth under Presi- 
dent Kennedy. His firm and courageous 
elimination of the Soviet missiles, and his 
subsequent actions, have prevented the 
Communists from turning Cuba into a 
satellite firmly held by Soviet might. 


CLASSIC REVOLUTIONARIES 


The responsibility for the final downfall 
of Castro lies with the people of Cuba. 
They are now just beginning the gathering 
of their forces, inside Cuba and among the 
exiles in the Caribbean area and on the US. 
mainland, 

The young men who today are forming 
these revolutionary forces of freedom are 
not prominent on our TV screens or in our 
press photographs. And, they are revolu- 
tionariles—in the classic sense—not merely 
opponents of Castro but opponents of his 
betrayal of the revolution which Cuba under 
Batista and his predecessors had so long 
needed. 

They are gathering now, and have been 
for 15 months since their morale began re- 
covering from the almost fatal defeat of the 
Bay of Pigs. They are resolute in their 
determination to see Cuba liberated by Cu- 
bans. They are not merely wary of, but in 
fact openly hostile toward, the sort of U.S. 
support that would make them American 
satellites. 

This is the dominant characteristic of 
the new Cuban democratic revolutionary 
movement. It is a characteristic which will 
never be understood by CIA officers who 
ask for promises about the future fate of 
the King Ranch or other U.S. investments 
in Cuba. 

In the final analysis, these Cuban free- 
dom forces are poised to fight the only kind 
of war of liberation that the free world can 
countenance. Their guerrilla tactics will be 
frankly imitative of Mao Tse-tung and Ho 
Chi Minh. But their political strategy will 
be drawn from the experience of Washington 
and Franklin and Jefferson. For their war 
will not be aimed to establish a US, hegem- 
ony but rather to create a new free land. 

SUCCOR THAT FAILED 

The extent of the determination of the 
Cuban liberation movement can be shown by 
a recent poignant example. 

Still in Castro's torturing jails, untouched 
by any ransom effort of Mr. Donovan, are 
thousands of anti-Castro Cubans. A small 
group of anti-Communist leaders has been 
held together under maximum security con- 
ditions by Castro. The group, of 25 or so, 18 
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composed of men and women sentenced to 
prison terms averaging 30 years, and they 
have been tortured and starved since their 
arrest. 

Four months ago the Cuban liberation 
movement inside Cuba succeeded in in- 
filtrating the military guarding the prison, 
the inside prison guards and officials at a 
nearby landing spot. Conditions were es- 
tablished that gave favorable odds for the 
success of a “smash and grab” raid by a small 
landing force of 40 men. 

All that was needed by way of outside help 
was a single fast ship—large enough to put 
40 armed men ashore and then take aboard 
the 25 rescued prisoners. 

Weeks were spent in attempts to get a 
boat. A genteel smuggler with anti-Castro 
leanings seemed close to offering an appro- 
priate vessel. These negotiations fell 
through. 

The next week, the 25 suffering prisoners 
were moved inland to a new heavily guarded 
prison in the interior of Cuba. Castro regu- 
larly moves his more important prisoners as 
a security safeguard. The chance for rescue 
had passed. 

PATIENT TO A POINT 

Among the prisoners, very ill and perhaps 
even dying, are a man and a woman each of 
whom is engaged to an exile leader in the 
United States. But even under such ex- 
treme personal stress, the liberation force 
leaders refused to seek out CIA ald, 

“We shall have to walt.“ one of the 
exiles said recently, “even if we wait a long 

time. For this time Cuba must be freed by 
Cubans who are responsible only to their 
fellow Cubans. We are pledged to create de- 
mocracy and self-respect where before Castro 
we knew only chaos and corruption—and 
now we have only Communist tyranny. We 
shall wait. But not forever. Our forces are 
beginning to gather. And our revolution 
shall succeed—a revolution for democracy 
but nevertheless a reyolution, and not just 
a counter revolution against Castro.” 

The young man of 38 who said this is 
brave. He is a well educated professional 
with a graduate degree from a U.S. uni- 
versity. He is physically fit beyond even the 
rigors of a 50-mile hike. He was a leader 
of the underground against Batista, He sup- 
ported Castro until the Communist domina- 
tion became apparent. Then he headed a 
major part of the anti-Castro underground. 

He seemed, to this observer, another im- 
presstve example of those courageous resist- 
ers of tyranny who have made up some 
the best men of our times. He seemed an 
omen—a working, living omen—of hope for 
the triumph of freedom. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the House Select Committee 
on Small Business, I was pleased to note 
an article which appeared in the Febru- 
ary 1963 issue of Independent Petroleum 
Monthly respecting House Report No. 
2567, issued by Subcommittee No. 4, of 
which my colleague, the Honorable Tom 
STEED, is chairman. 
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This is an important subject, and in 
order to give it wide attention, I have 
requested permission that the article be 
reprinted in the Rrecorp. The article 
follows: 

STEED SUBCOMMITTEE REPORT ON Errecrs or 

FOREIGN Om Imports on U.S. BUSINESS 


Representative Tom Srreep’s subcommittee, 
which has kept the spotlight on business 
problems created by petroleum imports, has 
called for further study during the 88th 
Congress of the manifold problems con- 
nected with the excessive importation of 
petroleum and petroleum products from for- 
eign sources. 

In a report to the chairman of the House 
Select Committee on Small Business, STEED's 
subcommittee said that President Kennedy's 
revision of the import program on November 
20 will not solve the problem. The report 
sald, however, that “the subcommittee is 
happy to see adopted for the first time the 
principle of import quotas based on domes- 
tic production. 

“Properly implemented, this approach can 
bring to the domestic oil industry for the 
first time in the last 6 years a share of the 
expanding market and thus stimulate the 
exploration so essential to our national se- 
curity,” it was added. 

The subcommittee, which held extensive 
hearings on the imports problem during the 
87th Congress, sald a second improvement in 
the import control program, along the lines 
of the subcommittee’s recommendation, is 
the inclusion of presentiy exempt overland 
imports within the overall relationship to 
domestic production. “Overland imports 
thus would not be able to increase further at 
the expense of U.S. production,” the report 
said. - 

The subcommittee quoted Harold Decker, 
president of the Independent Petroleum As- 
sociation of America: “Improvementa in the 
program * * * will contribute to the Nation's 
security position as to oil supplies, although 
this perhaps will be more a long-range than 
immediate benefit. Further action to 
improve the oll import program will be nec- 
essary to assure adequate supplies for the 
consuming public and the national security.” 

The Steed report said “the impact of the 
present high levels of Imports of crude oil 
and petroleum products into this country 
had grown to such proportions as to consti- 
tute serious and immediate danger to the 
national security.” 

It added: “The international situation is 
today much more ominous than It has been 
since the end of the Korean conflict. It can- 
not be questioned that, in wartime, depend- 
ence cannot be placed on foreign fuels. A 
healthy, domestic oil and coal industry, 
capable of supplying both the civilian po- 
pulation and the military forces in time of 
emergency, ls essential to national security.” 

In addition to continued study of the 
problems resulting from excessive imports 
of foreign crude oil and products, Sreen’s 
subcommittee listed other recommendations 
to Representative WRIGHT Patman, of Texas, 
chairman of the Select Committee on Small 
Business, These included; 

1. There is urgent need for a better 
liaison between all the various branches of 
the Federal Government—in order to estab- 
lish a unified and coordinated overall policy 
respecting petroleum. 

2. Import quotas on crude oil, unfinished 
ollis and finished petroleum products (ex- 
cluding residual fuel oil to be used solely for 
fuel) be reduced immediately to 1 million 
barrels per day, or to an amount not to ex- 
ceed 10 percent of domestic production for 
the preceding year, whichever is the lesser. 

This would provide renewed incentive for 
exploration and development to domestic 
producers of oll, the report said. 
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3. As an alternative to a reduction in the 
quotas of imported oil and petroleum prod- 
ucts, a tariff of at least $1.25 on each 
of foreign crude oll, unfinished oils, and 
finished petroleum products should be 
seriously considered. — 

4. An appropriate legislative committee 
should give consideration to amendment of 
the internal revenue laws to provide for 4 
direct credit for income tax purposes for 
all oil sold by American producers in compe- 
tition with Soviet bloc oll in the foreign 
world market. 

This credit would be for the amount rep- 
resenting the difference between the price 
at which such oil would have to be sold to 
meet the Soviet competition and the 
price of the prospective crude oll in foreign 
world market. 

“This would be a particularly useful tool 
to employ as a counteroffensive measure to 
the Russian use of petroleum as an economie 
weapon,” the Steed group said. 

5. Import quotas on residual fuel oil, to 
be used solely as fuel, should be fixed at & 
level no higher than the total of such im- 
ports in 1961, so as to reduce the threat to 
national security which residual oil imports 
now create. 

5. A suitable Government agency should 
immediately undertake q survey of essen 
plants and installations along the east coast 
where more than 50 percent of all defense 
contracts are held and where virtually all 
imported residual oil is used. 

This agency should determine the true ex- 
tent to which those plants have become de- 
pendent on this insecure foreign source of 
fuel through abandonment of other types 
burning and fuel handling. 

The Steed subcommittee held hear- 
ings during the 87th Congress. Witnesses 
included oil industry leaders, officials of 
Federal and State Governments, and rep- 
resentatives from various trade associations, 
including the Independent Petroleum As- 
sociation of America. 

As a result of these hearings, the Steed 
subcommittee reported these findings: 

1. The mandatory oil imports control pro- 
gram has not achieved its objectives since 
the domestic oil- and gas-producing in- 
dustries are not in an economically healthy 
condition. State allowables are the lowest 
in history, exploration and drilling for oll 
and gas continue to decline, unemployment 
is increasing in the industry, crude oil pro- 
duction is static. 

2. Decline in the domestic oil and gas In- 
dustries has occurred even though the vol- 
untary oll imports program, which failed: 
was followed by a mandatory program. The 
executive branch of the Government, with 
power to correct and adjust the import pro- 
gram, has not acted “to the degree necessary 
to achieve the objective.” 

3. The subcommittee noted the statement 
sometimes made that importation of petro- 
leum would be good for the United States 
since it would tend to promote Internation: 
trade and commerce and create a favorable 
international atmosphere. 

The Steed group said: “It must be recog” 
nized that oil and its products belong to 4 
different category from other commodities 
that flow in the channels of international 
trade. This is because petroleum is need 
to propel the engines of defense and 
America’s industry in production to supPlY 
those needs, not only for the Nation at 
but also for those potential needs in 
of an emergency or war. 

“Should the United States: become mor 
and more dependent upon foreign sources of 
supply, while neglecting the development 11 
its own producing and refining capacity, k 
would thereby greatly endanger its national 
existence,” it was added. 
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The committee said it “is sympathetic to 
the need to assist the economy of such 
Sriendly Western Hemisphere nations, and 
Was gratified to find that Venezuela’s econ- 
Omy has not suffered as a result of this 
Nation’s ofl import control program.” 

In fact, the hearings brought out that sales 
by Venezuela to the United States of all 
goods, but mostly petroleum, increased from 
$892.3 million in 1958, the year before con- 
res were imposed, to $9483 million in 
963 


4. The hearings brought out this anomaly: 
One the one hand, the Department of In- 
terior tried to restrict the flow of foreign 
Petroleum through the imposition of manda- 
tory quotas. On the other hand, other de- 
Partments of the Government (Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of International 
Trade) do the diametrically opposite and 
encourage the importation of petroleum into 
the United States. 

5. The subcommittee has reason to be- 
lieve that Canada is importing cheap oil, 
And, at the same time,.exporting its high- 
Price oll to the United States. Recognizing 
the importance of hemispheric solidarity 
and good relations with neighboring na- 
tions, the subcommittee added: 

“It would be remiss in its obligation to 
the Congress not to report its findings that 
Such practices are not conducive to the U.S. 
National interest and that ways and means 
must be found to correct such undesirable 
tendencies.” 

6. Excessive of] imports, particularly re- 
Siduals, are destroying the capacity of the 
Coal industry to produce and contribute its 
share to the Nation’s economy and security. 
The coal industry cannot maintain its pro- 
duction in the face of continued loss of 
Markets to excessive foreign fuels. 

The Steed report added: “Some of the 
Witnesses testified that in the event of war 
tankers which bring oll from foreign lands 
to America would be extremely vulnerable 

_ to submarine attack. 

“Should the United States become more 
and more dependent on foreign sources of 
Supply, while neglecting the development of 
its own producing and refining capability, 
it would thereby greatly endanger its na- 
tional existence. 

Not only would small and independent 
business be completely wiped out, but this 
Could present an Achilles heel for the fu- 

The subcommittee deems it of utmost 
importance that this does not happen.” 


Tribute to Lewis Deschler, Parliamen- 
tarian of U.S. House of Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr, Speaker, on Janu- 
&ry 1, 1963, Lewis Deschler had served 
the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States 35 years as 
its Parliamentarian. On March 4, 1963, 

House duly celebrated the event here 

this Chamber, with the passage of a 
Tesolution—unanimously—that did Par- 
liamentarian Deschler a high, appro- 
Priate and immensely deserved honor. 

resolution—House Resolution 274— 
expressed the thanks and appreciation of 
the House for what the resolution called 

Uamentarian Deschler’s “wise and 
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impartial advice to the Speaker and 
Members” and for his “exceptional con- 
tribution to the operation of its rules.” 

This pertinent and official language in 
the resolution has very considerable im- 
plications and we in the House, especi- 
ally those of us who have served here a 
long time, know precisely what the cor- 
rect and meaningful phrases of the reso- 
lution mean. The words wise“ and im- 
partial” could hardly be improved upon 
and I can vouch for their precision be- 
cause I, too, happen to have toiled in this 
Chamber since 1928, and I am fully 
aware that parliamentary impartiality 
and wisdom can be the lubricating me- 
dium that explains efficient and correct 
parliamentary practices. All this, as I 
have witnessed Mr. Deschler’s service at 
close hand, attests to a judicial tempera- 
ment, a punctilious dedication to the es- 
sential subtleties of orderly procedure, 
that again and again has won him, cer- 
tainly from me, the highest order of 
respect and confidence. 

What I would like to point out today 
is that Lew Deschler’s service over these 
three and one-half decades has been a 
remarkable contribution as much to the 
country as to the several Speakers and 
the House Members who have served 
here, and who so constantly and exhaus- 
tively availed themselves of his talents 
and his knowledge. It is not enough to 
say that he enjoys an extraordinary mas- 
tery, as the tips of his fingers, of the in- 
finite minutiae of parliamentary law. 
This happens to be his basic and—for 
this House—his indispensable tool, for 
the guidance that governs our tasks here. 
But over and above this knowledge and 
the immediacy of his judgment we rec- 
ognize the quality of the man. This is 
an essentially inherited factor and all his 
own. It could not have been grafted 
onto his intellect from any of the good 
and distinguished schools he attended in 
Ohio or here in Washington. 

In this quality of the man I emphasize 
especially the element of character, 
without which I doubt he could have 
maneuvered his way successfully among 
the strong and sometimes overwhelming 
personalities that again and again occu- 
pied this Chamber. He has a force of 
personality which is persuasive and de- 
cisive and restrained without being at 
all obtrusive, and which is never lacking 
in respect for the dignity of those who 
depend upon him for consultation, ad- 
vice, judgment, and knowledge. He has 
again and again, almost constantly in 
the work-a-day affairs of this House, 
demonstrated a genius for understand- 
ing the political and personal problems 
of his distinguished clients, helping al- 
ways, without abdicating by one jot or 
tittle the sacred precincts of his im- 
partiality. He has been the diplomat 
extraordinary who, more than most dip- 
lomats, has always been clear and in- 
formative, and so diligently devoted to 
what is right and just, irrespective of 
rank or position, that the highest and 
the most powerful, as well as the hum- 
blest, have honored him for his integrity. 

President Kennedy wrote to Parlia- 
mentarian Deschler emphasizing his 
“unique and vital role in the life and 
work cf the House of Representatives.” 
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Vice-President LYNDON B. JOHNSON has 
been quoted in this ber for his 
high opinion of Mr. Deschler, and, of 
course, the late Sam Rayburn, as we have 
been told, spoke of him as “a big brain 
man.” To the encomiums of these very 
great leaders of our time, and to the 
excellent expressions of appreciation 
that have already been uttered in this 
Chamber, I add my own brief tribute to 
one of our mostly unsung heroes of the 
parliamentary system. For, Mr. Desch- 
ler and his performance is to the effi- 
cient operation of this House what 
grammar is to the correct employment 
of language—an indispensable discipline. 

As a Member of Congress and as a 
citizen I extend to Lewis Deschler my 
pompimi; my respect and my grati- 
tude, 


Churches and Other Charitable Institu- 
tions Not Tax Loopholes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I commend to 
the attention of my colleagues an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Wisconsin 
Rapids Daily Tribune on March 11, 1963, 
entitled “Churches, Other Charitable In- 
stitutions Not Tax Loopholes.” 

The editorial follows: 


CHURCHES, OTHER CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS 
Not Tax LOOPHOLES 


Is your church in Wisconsin Rapids, Ne- 
koosa or Port Edwards a tax loophole? 

Arrows of criticlsm aimed at President 
Kennedy’s so-called tax reforms are zinging 
around the National Capital. Many of the 
pointed comments are hitting their targets. 

The idea behind Kennedy’s hoped-for $13.6 
billion in tax cuts spread over 3 years is to 
cause all of us to spend more money, 

At the same time, he wants to plug up 
loopholes (favored treatment) supposedly 
existing in some taxes. This would bring 
about $3.5 billion into the US. Treasury, 
actually leaving about $10 billion in our 
pockets with which to buy more goods and 
services and create more jobs. 

Well, loophole plugging sounds fine but 
many of the routes by which money escapes 
the Federal tax collector are not loopholes 
at all; they are proper avenues for the sup- 
port of the best part of American life, 

Just why churches, hospitals, YMCA's 
YMCA's, seminaries, private schools and pri- 
yate colleges, and charitable institutions of 
other kinds are treated as loopholes by the 
President and his advisers is hard to explain. 

Deductions for interest paid (as on home 
loans), for State and local taxes, for accident 
losses and medical expenses are big loop- 
holes, too, according to the tax reformers. 

So, administration tax experts in Wash- 
ington want to fix the law so only the 
amount of charitable contributions and 
above deductions in excess of 5 percent of 
income can be deducted for tax purposes. 

This would mean, for example, that the 
taxpayer with taxable income of $4,500 
would get no deduction for the first $225 
he paid for the above so-called loopholes. 
That's wrong because if he wants to give 
$50 or $100 of that to his church he should 
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get a tax deduction. A church is no loop- 
hole. 

As incomes go up, charitable contributions 
usually increase in dollar amount. People 
with higher incomes weigh-in heavily with 
financial support of churches and other 
charitable institutions. 

Small and large contributions from in- 
comes have provided millions of dollars for 
the building and spiritual programs of 
churches in South Wood County in the last 
15 years. More such contributions must be 
counted on here in the future. 

A drive for Riverview Hospital may be made 
in the next year or two and again small and 
large contributtons from income will be 
sought for that construction. And they 
should be tax deductible, 

This move by Kennedy’s tax boys to dis- 
allow deductions under 5 percent of income 
is partly to force people to list their de- 
ductions and figure out what if any part 
comes to over 5 percent. 

The reformers think that if it seems like 
too much trouble people won't bother to 
itemize. And that would make it a lot less 
work for the Internal Revenue Service to 
audit tax returns. 

But disallowing perhaps hundreds of dol- 
Jars of a family’s contributions is a poor 
way to stimulate the economy. Money spent 
on churches and other charitable institu- 
tions buys goods and services and creates 
jobs in the best kind of way. 

Members of Congress will be happy to hear 
your views before they vote on whether to 
reform tax laws. 


National Rice Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, as a Mem- 
ber of Congress from one of the major 
rice-producing States, I am pleased to 
call attention to the observance of Na- 
tional Rice Week now under way. 

Rice is produced in greater abundance 
than any other food and it has been the 
principal—frequently the sole—suste- 
nance for half the people of the world for 
thousands of years. It is produced on 
every continent, in every hemisphere 
and in practically every country. The 
U.S, rice industry customarily partici- 
pates in 15 to 20 percent of world trade in 

ce. 

Rice was brought to the United States 
in 1694 by a ship, enroute from Madagas- 
car to England, which was blown off its 
course during a storm and forced to land 
at Charleston, S.C., for repairs. When 
the ship had been made ready to con- 
tinue on its voyage the captain gave the 
Governor of the colony a small parcel of 
rough rice, from which enough rice was 
soon grown to supply South Carolina 
and neighboring colonies. From South 
Carolina production moved to Louisiana, 
then to other States. Today rice is pro- 
duced in 13 States, with the major pro- 
duction in Arkansas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Texas, and California, 

Rice, the energy food, is relatively low 
in price but high in nutriment. It is a 
favorite with housewives because it is 
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easy to prepare, economical, tasty, and 
versatile—it goes well with any meal, al- 
most any dish. 

In celebration of National Rice Week, 
March 17 to 23, an extensive advertising 
campaign is being conducted in news 
media. Newspaper and magazine food 
editors all over the United States are be- 
ing provided with rice recipe material 
and photographs to be used in giving the 
public detailed information concerning 
the importance and value of this vital 
food. The advertising is being done by, 
private brand distributors and by the 
Rice Council, a national organization of 
the rice industry for promoting domestic 
consumption, supported by voluntary 
contributions from all rice growers and 
millers. 

-Also active in the interest of the rice 
industry is the Rice Millers’ Association, 
a nonstock, nonprofit, incorporated trade 
association of the rice milling industry. 
Organized in 1899, it is,composed of a 
majority of the commercial rice mills of 
the United States, and is headed by Mr. 
J. P. Gaines as executive vice president, 
with headquarters in Washington. For 
a great Many years, until his retirement, 
Mr. William M. Reid, who has done so 
much for the welfare and development 
of the rice industry, served as president. 

The Rice Millers’ Association has an- 
nounced that in observance of National 
Rice Week, the rice industry will spon- 
sor a free serving of a rice dish to all 
persons who dine at the restaurants and 
cafeterias at the U.S. Capitol on Wednes- 
day, March 20. There will be table no- 
tices announcing that the rice is being 
provided with the compliments of rice 
growers, millers and Members of Con- 
gress from the rice growing States, each 
of which will be named. I am happy to 
join with my colleagues from these States 
in extending a hearty invitation to all 
Capitol diners to share in this treat. 


Soviet-Czechoslovakian-Cuban Politico- 
Military Power Drive in Haiti 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


- HON, JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, the vital 
interests of this Nation are at stake 
in the current struggle for political 
power in Haiti. : 

A combined force of Soviet-Czecho- 
slovakian-Cuban Communists have pene- 
trated and infiltrated the Haitian Gov- 
ernment. They are now in the process 
‘of consolidating their political power 
within the Haitian Government. 

The Soviet is establishing, step-by- 
step, the political power foundation in 
Haiti for another massive Communist 
military offensive force to be directed 
against the United States. 

Our lack of effective counter political 
action again exposes the rigidity, futility, 
and sterility of the policies, strategies, 
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and tactics of our Government in deal- 
ing with the nonmilitary phases of the 
Soviet world political power war. 

I present a copy of a letter written to 
the Department of State, the National . 
Security Council, and the Central In- 
telligence Agency on this impending 
crisis. 

The letter follows: 

Soviet-CzZECHOSLOVAKIA-CUBAN POLITICO 

MILITARY POWER Drive In HAITI 


Manch 15, 1963. 

THE HONORABLE Dean Rusk: I am certain 
that you are aware of the powerful Com- 
munist influences that exist in the Haiti 
Government. 

It is a matter of public knowledge that 
the Minister of Finance, married to a French 
Communist, was expelled from Paris for 
Communist activities. The closest adviser. 
of the President was the leader of the Haitian 
Communist Party in 1946. The Minister of 
Information and Coordination, the only 
minister to survive eight successive Cabinet 
shakeups, along with his brother, the Di- 
rector of Economic Control, make no secret 
of their open admiration, enthusiasm, and 
sympathies for Castro and his regime. 

Haiti today is seething with unrest and 
insurrection possibilities. Under the Haitian 
constitution, a presidential election will be 
held in May of this year. It is quite possible 
that a revolutionary crisis will take place in 
Haiti during, or shortly after, this presiden- 
tial election. 

In the event of the overthrow of the Du- 
valier government, it is certain that Du- 
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assume power and convert Haiti into 3 
Castro-type Communist dictatorship. 

I am authoritatively advised that neither 
the National Security Council, the State De- 
partment, nor the Central Intelligence 
Agency have formulated any practical poli- 
cies or strategies to prevent a Castro-type 
Communist takeover in Haiti in the event of 
an insurrection during or after the May 
presidential election. 

Our diplomatic and Central Intelligence 
representatives in Haiti have been unable to 
slow down or stop the progressive deteriora- 
tion of United States-Haiti relations. The 
sharp curtailment of U.S. aid to Haiti 1 
forcing Duvalier to solicit economic assist- 
ance from the Soviet. 

Newspapers have recently reported the ar- 
rival of Czechoslovak experts who are the ad- 
vance agents for a Soviet absorption of the 
Haiti Government. 

This Soviet penetration of Haiti will neces- 
sarily and progressively extend into a po- 
litical, economic and military domination of 
the nation. 

I am aware that your Department has an- 
nounced that the United States will, on re- 
quest, give military assistance to any Latin 
American nation threatened with Commu- 
nist takeover. Mr. Secretary, it is abun- 
dantly clear that such a request will never 
come from Dr. Duvalier, nor from his So- 
viet-Cuban backed potential successors. 

In October 1962, the Congress passed a 
joint resolution which empowered the Pres- 
ident to “prevent by whatever means may 
be necessary, including the use of arms, the 
Marxist-Leninist regime in Cuba from ex- 
tending, by force or threat of force, its ag 
gressive or subversive activities to any part 
of the hemisphere.” 

This policy is meaningless if the executive 
department does not choose to implement 
the authority granted by the Congress. 

It appears that no specific alternative 
plans have been formulated, or are ready 
for activation, to anticipate and forestall 
the step-by-step Soviet takeover of Haiti. 

Mr. Secretary, I respectfully ask that the 
State Department, in conjunction with the 
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National Security Council and the Central 
Uigence Agency, formulate adequate pol- 
and prepare such plans of action as 

May be necessary to prevent the Soviet from 
establishing in Haiti another Cuban-type 
Military threat to the safety of this Nation. 


Psychological Warfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 12, Frank J. Johnson, editor of 
the American Security Council's Wash- 

n Report delivered a most meaning- 
ul address to the National Security 
on of the American Legion on 

the Subject of psychological warfare. 

Mr. Johnson’s penetrating remarks 
Were as follows: 

PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


(Remarks by Frank J, Johnson, editor, 
Washington Report, American Security 
Council, before the National Security Com- 
Mission meeting. March 12, 1963) 


My topic today is psychological warfare. 
t u an appropriate topic. Appropriate be- 
cause the cold war may ultimately be won 
or lost by the proper employment, or lack 
Sf it, of psychology. And this begins with 
the psychological problem here at home. It 
has to do with the root philosophy of our 
Sold war strategy, Unless this Government, 
8 unless our people understand why there 
tt no end in sight to the cold war, and why 

is we have steadily less rather than more 
"curity, and why we encounter nothing but 
Trustration in our desire to achieve a peace- 
World, we will be talking about psy- 
Chological warfare in a yacuum—simply an 
in debate or rhetoric—mere words 
to the winds of time, which blow 

With us but against us. 

Want to illustrate these remarks by deal- 
first with a specific of foreign policy, 
and then attempt to show how this 
ic is conditioned by the underlying fal- 
our cold war strategy. 

begin on Cuba by quoting a statement 
urchill. Said he, “There is no worse 
in public leadership than to hold 
se hopes soon to be swept away. The 
can face peril or misfortune with 

, but they bitterly resent being de- 
or finding that those responsible for 
&fairs are themselves dwelling in a 
paradise.” 
events of the past 4 months fit 
‘8 remark extraordinary well. A 
psychological warfare campaign is 
ing waged on the American people to 
them that all is well. It comes 
h from a State Department of- 
es in TV spectaculars and White 
conferences. It was exemplified 
of Vice President Jounson last 
hich he asserted that 1962 saw 
turn against world communism; 
based that in large part on events 
Caribbean and Latin America. And 
poll seems to show that the peo- 
balance believe it. The majority is 
conduct on foreign 
they being deliberately deceived? 
Our leaders are prob- 
b optimistic as they appear in pub- 

ut they do, to a degree, live themselves 
l's paradise. They are genuinely con- 
that they are following the course of 
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maximum security at minimum risk. Ichal- 
lenge this belief from top to bottom. 

We won an important victory last fall; let's 
make no mistake on that. But we won it 
by doing what Walter Lippmann has warned 
that we must never do: We spoke to the So- 
viet in the language of ultimatum. Russia 
understood that unless we got satisfaction 
on the missile removal In a very short period 
of time there would be U.S. military action 
against Cuba. The forces were poised; pub- 
lic opinion was prepared; the United States 
was formally committed: Khrushchev knew 
that he was in great danger of losing his 
Cuban position entirely and that he would 
be able to do nothing about it. He chose, 
of course, to salvage what he could, accept- 
ing defeat in preference to a disastrous war 
or the ultimate humiliation of standing aside 
while U.S. Marines threw communism out of 
Cuba. 2 

Though beaten from the start, the Soviets 
sought desperately to soften their defeat by 
extracting some concession in return. First 
came the proposal to swap for the missiles 
in Turkey: Refused (though now carried 
out); then the offer to withdraw their mis- 
siles and t onsite Inspection in re- 
turn for a no-invasion tee. Was the 
Soviet contempt for our intelligence so 
enormous that they seriously expected us to 
accept this proposal? We cannot know. It 
must have at least seemed worth a try. 
We can only speculate that when it paid 
off there was a whistle of relief and perhaps 
incredulity in the Kremlin. 

Certainly as an act of psychological war- 
fare the offer even to consider a no-invasion 
pledge on Cuba at the very moment when 
we were on the verge of winning a tre- 
mendous and possibly decisive cold war vic- 
tory, must rank as a first-class historical 
blunder. Its defenders argue that it was no 
more than a reaffirmation of the pledge 
given 6 weeks earlier that we would take no 
action against Cuba unless it became an 
offensive base. This was bad enough. But 
after October 22 the situation had changed. 
It changed the moment the first Soviet ship 
turned back before our blockade, thus 
demonstrating, for those who had doubts, 
that Russia would not fight a war over Cuba. 
At that point the enemy showed his fear, 
and every principle of strategy demanded 
that not the missiles but communism in 
Cuba should be the target. 

But what did we do? With the enemy 
on the ropes and ready for the knockout 
we graciously stepped back and offered him 
the opportunity to get a second wind. The 
conditional offer of no-Invasion guarantee 
struck an enormous psychological blow at 
the morale of the anti-Castro Cubans and 
put new heart in his shaken defenders. 
And if there is a hard-line faction in Mos- 
cow it must have given them a potent new 
argument. 

It is not too much to say that on the 
weekend of October 27-28 the scales of 
human destiny hung precariously in the 
balance. Sometimes this happens in history» 
There is a moment of time in which a single 
decision by a few men will profoundly affect 
the whole future of humanity. On Octo- 
ber 22, 1962, we left the “age of innocence.” 
On October 27, when we offered to give the 
no-invasion pledge, we reentered it, and per- 
haps fatally this time. The cold war, which 
may then have been tipping strongly in 
our favor, may at that moment of time have 
tipped suddenly the other way, and our own 
final decline and defeat may have begun. 

This is a grim statement and I hope that 
I am wrong. I qualify it with the word 
“may” because it was not the decision itself 
which was so disastrous—this ean still be 
reversed—but the state of mind, the cold 
war psychology which produced it and was 
revealed by it. And this state of mind can 
change also. There is still time, but not 
much time. 
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Consider what has happened in the past 
4 months. The psychology which ran so 
strongly for us in the days after October 22 
now runs almost as strongly against us. Our 
psychological victory over Russia—and that 
is what it was primarily—has turned to 
ashes. We never formally gave that no-inva- 
sion guarantee, but this is semantic quib- 
bling. Everyone understands that the Gov- 
ernment now intends no forcible action to 
remove communism from Cuba. There has 
been a resulting sharp reversal of the atmos- 
phere. Castro has emerged from the crisis 
almost unscathed and Soviet prestige has 
been largely restored. Vastly encouraged by 
these facts, Latin American revolutionaries 
have redoubled their efforts. The whole 
hemisphere has become a tinder box. The 
situation is highly dangerous in half a 
dozen countries. 

Cuba is important to Khrushchey and to 
communism generally. It is enormously 
important. It has become the fulcrum of 
the cold war and now overshadows all else, 
because it is the key to the accelerating 
Communist offensive in Latin America, Its 
continued existence as a Communist state, 
in the face of repeated US. pledges and 
one abortive effort at the Bay of Pigs to 
liberate it, serves to demonstrate the im- 
potence of the United States and gives great 
psychological impetus, purely apart from its 
physical use as a base, to the Communist 
offensive, which is primarily psychopolitical. 
The missiles are gone, yes, but the threat 
from Cuba is greater now than ever before. 

Let us recall this to mind: We have long 
been pledged to go to thermonuclear war 
if necessary to keep the Soviets out of West 
Berlin. Why? Because its fall would in- 
crease the military threat to Europe or our- 
selves. Of course not. It is because the 
psychological effect of a U.S. retreat from a 
firm commitment would be devastating. 

And so it is now with Cuba. Cuba is the 
West Berlin of the Western Hemisphere. 
Only here the absolutely vital imperative of 
U.S. policy is not just to keep it out of 
Communist hands, it is too late for that; it 
is to regain Cuba for the free world. We are 
committed. to this. We have ample power 
to do it. Continued failure to do it will be 
just as disastrous in its effect, much more so 
in fact than a decision to retreat from Berlin 
the next time the Soviets put on the pres- 
sure. 

I think our policymakers generally rec- 
ognize the Imperative of freeing Cuba. What 
they do not realize is that there is no safe 
or painless way to do it. Diplomatic and 
economic pressure alone will not work. It 
is going to require some element of force 
or the clear and unequivocal threat of force. 
This is because the US. imperative to 
remove communism is matched by an 
equal imperative of Soviet policy to main- 
tain it there if this can be done without 
war with the United States. Khrushchev 
will never voluntarily give it up. He will 
invest whatever is necessary to keep it go- 
ing. Soviet troops and equipment are in 
Cuba to make sure that communism will not 
be overthrown by anything short of direct 
U.S. military intervention. These are the 
grim facts but Washington either will not 
accept their truth or will not face up to 
their consequences. 

Current Soviet policy is to deter the em- 
playment of U.S. force against Cuba. There 
are two ways to do this—by threats and by 
conciliation. Thus, on the one hand, Khru- 
shchev and Defense Minister Malinovsky go 
further than ever before in warning that an 
attack on Cuba will mean world war III. 
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shchev and the President. The revelation 
that Khrushchev has offered to withdraw 
“several thousand” troops by March 15 is a 
clue to their general drift. In the face of 
our presumed continued prodding on troop 
withdrawal, Khrushchev demonstrates his 
“good will” by a conciliatory gesture. There 
is always just enough “give” to his position 
to keep us heading down the primrose path 
in the bellef that a diplomatic solution is 

Just around the corner, thereby cutting the 
ground from under the “hawks” who press 
for immediate action. 

In this manner, troop withdrawal could 
be strung out for years. But this is not the 
real issue any more than the missiles. The 
real issue is elimination of communism from 
Cuba, and quickly, very quickly. Troop 
withdrawal should be regarded only as a 
Means to this end, to be quickly followed by 
other steps. But our policymakers turn a 
deaf ear to this argument. There is not a 
single statement which suggests any sense 
of urgency. Why not? It is because current 
policy is imprisoned by the fundamental, 
stultifying fallacy which has dominated the 
whole conduct of the cold war; that we can 
do business with a Soviet Union still deter- 
mined to destroy us. The corollary of this 
is that the chief danger to the world is the 
bomb and not communism, and that every 
issue is negotiable if there is only enough 
patience. 

There is no other explanation for the fail- 
ure to convert the Soviet defeat of last Octo- 
ber into a rout. The strong action an- 
nounced on October 22 was a temporary 
aberration from the usual mold of American 
policy. It was dictated by the bold enemy 
stroke which threatened at once to upset 
the military balance and which permitted no 
time for protracted negotiation. But the 
moment the Soviets yielded on this point to 
our own power play, the United States lacked 
the courage, the foresight and the wisdom to 
grasp the full implications of what this 
policy aberration had achieved. We gave a 
sigh of relief that the immediate crisis had 
passed and returned our policy into its ac- 
customed groove. As a policymaker in the 
Kremlin might have put it, “We were eyeball 
to eyeball and the other fellow just blinked.” 

The most amazing and revealing thing 
about us was the orgy of self-delusion in 
which we wallowed in the month immedi- 
ately following. It was freely predicted that 
the Cuban crisis marked the end of an era 
in Soviet foreign policy. This great Soviet 
defeat was the final bankruptcy of Khru- 
shchev's policy, his last-gasp haymaker from 
the floor of the ring. Nothing further was 
required from us; the Soviet would conclude 


that the cold war was now too dangerous and 


might genuinely change their outlook on 
world affairs; the discredited Castro’s days 
were numbered and he would soon fade away. 
Flushed with false confidence, the United 
States embarked on yet another effort to find 
a new “spirit of Camp David.“ 

Today we find ourselves in the ruins of 
these hopes but they will not die; there are 
words of peace and coexistence from Moscow, 
to be sure, and there is opposition to the 
rash adventurism of the Chinese. But they 
are mixed with the chilly blasts of Soviet 
nuclear diplomacy and the savage, unremit- 
ting hostility to all that we stand for. There 
are no settlements and the enemy offensive 
through the center of our line gathers 
momentum. 

Yet the search for a settlement goes on, 
and we must not rock the boat on Cuba, 
we must not press Khrushchev too hard 
lest we back him into a corner, or lest we 
upset the delicate balance of diplomatic ne- 
gotiation. That promises a nuclear test ban, 
removal of the Soviets from Cuba, and may- 
be that will-o’-the-whisp, disarmament. Un- 
flinching in its belief that these negotiations 
can succeed, the Government pleads for 
patience and argues that all is well. 
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Here, I submit, is the deadly state of mind 
that in the end will bring us communism 
or nuclear destruction, or both. And the 
two are not mutually exclusive. It is a fal- 
lacy to think that world communism will 
bring world peace. The subsequent strug- 
gle between Communists fighting for ulti- 
mate world power would be too frightful 
to imagine. There is no peace in surrender. 

But no one is now talking of surrender. 
The really deep gulf between the two serious 
echools of thought on foreign policy in this 
country is between those who think that 
serious negotiations and permanent settle- 
ments and accommodations are possible with 
the Soviets and those who believe that this 
is by definition impossible until the hostile 
Soviet purpose is first changed. And the 
corollary of this view is that the Soviet pur- 
pose can never be changed by containment 
alone. 

The first school of thought has always been 
dominant In this country. There has been 
no permanent success for their policies but 
the hard line alternative is always judged 
to be worse. And so we go on and on with 
the burden of proof more than ever on the 
conciliators. Few would deny that under 
the containment strategy the drift of events 
has increased rather than decreased the ulti- 
mate prospect of war. 

Here is the great philosophical issue: Can 
any really genuine agreement be reached on 
any vital issue without at least a minimum 
of mutual good will? Can the nuclear genie 
be put back in the bottle while the cold war 
goes on? My answer is a flat No.“ There 
has been no disarmament, nor can there be, 
except on Soviet terms which are clearly 
intended to improve their military capabili- 
ties relative to our own. And this certainly 
applies to a nuclear test ban. 

In short, can any of the really great prob- 
lems of the world be solved until the cold 
war has ended? And is there any way to end 
it without winning it? And does not win- 
ning it imply, at the absolute minimum, the 
abandonment by the Soviet Union of its 
basically hostile, aggressive policy toward 
the West? 

Here is another thesis of containment 
which I challenge, namely that we can both 
fight the cold war and satisfy the “revolu- 
tion of rising expectations” of the under- 
developed nations. This is a real problem, 
and unless we at least partially bridge the 
economic gap, the world will be in turmoil, 
communism or no communism. 

Under the “evolution” concept of cold war 
victory, one of the prerequisites is an eco- 
nomic and social transformation of the un- 
derde veloped world to end the attraction of 
communism. I submit that this is impos- 
sible and a reversal of priorities, We can win 
the cold war in the sense I have defined it 
without first transforming the underdevel- 
oped world. We cannot bring about this 
transformation without first winning the 
cold war. The “haves” cannot successfully 
aid the “haye nots” until they first settle 
the civil war between themselves. 
` The reasons for this are fairly obvious. So 
long as we have to go on spending 650 bil- 
lion plus on defense, we cannot extend for- 
eign aid on anywhere near the scale that it 
must be extended if we are to significantly 
raise the living standards of the -poor na- 
tions. Furthermore, the cold war prevents 
us from making effective use of the aid 
which we do give. “Political considerations” 
involved in the cold war prevent us from 
exercising the necessary degree of internal 
interference in the economies of the recipi- 
ent countries to make sure the aid is wisely 
and efficiently utilized. About the best we 
can hope to do is keep up with the explod- 


then be able to join hands in 
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foreign ald program which would quite 
openly interfere in the receiving countries 
to whatever degree was necessary to get the 
job done. 


But we are not winning the cold war and 
we may be losing it. It shows no signs of 
ending: On that everyone must agree. Pre- 
cisely because there continues to be good 
fishing” in the underdeveloped world, pre- 
cisely because the containment policy im- 
poses no real risks to the Soviet Union, and 
precisely because it offers the Soviets reason 
to believe that their ultimate objectives can 
yet be achieved, containment puts no real 
pressure or inducement on the Soviets to 
change their hostile policy toward us. As 
such I believe it is the path of greater rather 
than lesser risk to the United States. This 
risk includes not only the possibility of 
ultimate political defeat but of nuclear war 
as well. The Chinese are insisting that the 
United States does not have the will to fight. 
Too many efforts on our part to be concilia- 
tory may cause the Soviets to delude them- 
selves into believing the Chinese are right, 
which could lead some day to a fatal mis- 
calculation of the risks on their part. Our 
failure to carry through on Cuba when all 
the military advantages lie with us will 
hardly convince the Kremlin “hardliners” 
that their policy is bankrupt, 

On the other hand, U.S. military interven- 
tion in Cuba, abandonment of the fiction 
that disarmament is possible in the absence 
of a termination of the cold war, full-scale 
economic and political warfare against the 
Soviet Union, encouragement rather than 
discouragement to nationalist guerrilla op- 
erations against the Chinese Communists, 
‘and a full and frank explanation to the 
American people as to why all these things. 
and more, are necessary might add up to the 
psychological warfare necessary to finally 
“persuade” the Soviet Union that its inter- 
ests really do lie in making a permanent 
settlement with the West. We keep telling 
them that this is so but we never do any- 
thing to convince them of it. I do not main- 
tain that there is no risk in such a policy. 
There is no way to avold risk in the thermo- 
nuclear age. Every alternative has its own 
dangers. But I suggest that in the long run 
the strategy which I propose runs less risk 
of a final nuclear holocaust than the one 
we are presently following. And I suggest 
that it is the only way in which we can hope 
to bring an end to the cold war. 


Panama Canal: Congress Must Act To 
Prevent Threatened Liquidation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the forth- 
coming meeting in San Jose, Costa Rica. 
March 18-20, which will be attended by 
the Presidents of the Central American 
Republics and the President of the 
United States, has again focused atten- 
tion on the Caribbean situation in which 
the Panama Canal is the key element. It 
was, therefore, with much gratification 
that I noted the introduction by my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], of House 
Concurrent Resolution 105, which aims 
to clarify the present confused under- 
standing of the US. sovereign rights: 
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Power, and authority over the Canal 
Zone and Panama Canal. 

In this connection, it will be recalled 
by those Members who were present in 
the House on February 2, 1960, that this 
body adopted by the vote of 381 to 12 
House Concurrent Resolution 459, 86th 
Congress, which, in effect, was aimed at 
Preventing the display of the Panama 
flag in the Canal Zone. 

Within a matter of days, after the ad- 
jJournment of that session, and as pre- 
dicted by me in an address to this body, 
this specific evidence of the will of the 
Congress as regards the Panama Canal 
Was ignored by the President in Execu- 
tive order on September 17, 1960, direct- 
ing the display of the Panama flag over 
the Canal Zone territory at one spot. 
Instead of meeting the situation, this 
Surrender merely led to more demands 
as shown by the subsequent authoriza- 
tion by the executive of the wide display 
of the Panama fiag in the territory, 
Which even includes one at the Canal 
Zone administration building. 

Such formal displays of the Panama 
flags in the Canal Zone are not harmless 
gestures but symbols of weakness on the 
Part of the officials responsible for what 
amounts to deliberate collaboration 
With those who would subvert the sov- 
ereign rights, power, and authority over 
the canal enterprise. Such treaty ob- 
ligations and responsibilities, for some 
time, haye been verging toward liquida- 
tion through the process of piecemeal 
Surrenders. * 

Mr. Speaker, I would emphasize what 
I have often said that where there is re- 
Sponsibility there must be authority; 
Otherwise there will be chaos. The 
Process of liquidation has now gone so 
far that if the Panama Canal is to be 
Saved, it must be rescued by the Congress 
of the United States. 

To this end, I have introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution 113, which is 
identical with House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 105, introduced by my colleague, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon]. 

The indicated resolution follows: 

H. Con. Res. 113 

Whereas the United States, under the Hay- 
Bunau-Varilla Treaty of 1903 with Panama, 
acquired complete and exclusive sovereignty 
Over the Canal Zone in perpetulty for con- 
Struction of the Panama Canal and its per- 
Petual maintenance, operation, sanitation, 
and protection; and 

Whereas all jurisdiction of the Republic of 

over the Canal Zone ceased on ex- 
Change or ratifications of the 1903 treaty 
On February 26, 1904; and 
Whereas since that time the United States 
continuously exercised exclusive soy- 
ereignty and control over the Canal Zone 
and the Panama Canal; and 

Whereas where responsibility is imposed 
there must be given for its effectuation ade- 
Quate authority; and with respect to the 
— Canal the treaty of 1903 so provided; 


Whereas the United States has fully and 
*Mectively discharged all its treaty obliga- 
with respect to the Panama Canal and 

the only legitimate interest that Panama 
dan have in the sovereignty of the Canal 
Zone is one of reversionary character that 
dan never become operative unless the United 
= should abandon the canal enterprise; 


Whereas the policy of the United States 
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since President Hayes’ message to the Con- 
gress on March 8, 1880, has been for an in- 
teroceanic canal “under American control,” 
that is to say, under the control of the 
United States; and 

Whereas the grant by Panama to the 
United States of exclusive sovereignty over 
the Canal Zone for the aforesaid purposes 
was an absolute, indispensable condition 
precedent to the great task undertaken by 
the United States in the construction and 
perpetual maintenance, operation, sanita- 
tion, and protection of the Panama Canal, 
for the benefit of the entire world; and for 
which rights, the United States has pald the 
Republic of Panama the full indemnity and 
annuities agreed upon by the two nations; 
and 

Whereas, on February 2. 1960, the House of 
Representatives in the Eighty-sixth Congress, 
by an overwhelming vote, approved H. Con. 
Res. 459, favorably reported by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, as follows: 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that any variation in the 
traditional interpretation of the treaties of 
1903, 1936, and 1955 between the United 
States and the Republic of Panama, with 
special reference to matters concerning ter- 
ritorial sovereignty shall be made only pur- 
suant to treaty.” 

Whereas, because of continuing claims of 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone by Panama 
which, if granted, would liquidate United 
States control of the Panama Canal and 
Canal Zone, a further declaration by the 
Eighty-eighth Congress is deemed necessary 
and timely: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring) , That (1) the United 
States, under treaty provisions, constitu- 
tionally acquired and holds, in perpetuity, 
exclusive sovereignty and control over the 
Canal Zone for the construction of the Pan- 
ama Canal and its perpetual maintenance, 
operation, sanitation, and protection; and 

(2) That there can be no just claim by the 
Republic of Panama for the exercise of any 
sovereignty of whatever character over the 
Canal Zone so long as the United States dis- 
charges its duties and obligations with re- 
spect to the canal; and 

(3) That the formal display of any official 
fiag over the Canal Zone other than that of 
the United States is violative of law, treaty, 
international usage, and the historic canal 
policy of the United States as fully upheld 
by its highest courts and administrative ofi- 
cials; and will lead to confusion and chaos 
in the administration of the Panama Canal 
enterprise. 

(4) That the provisions of H. Con. Res. 
459, Eighty-sixth Congress, are reiterated 
and reemphasized. 


AFL-CIO Executive Council Urges Ex- 
tension of Minimum Wage Coverage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council recently 
adopted a resolution with respect to min- 
imum wage. The executive council urges 
that the Fair Labor Standards Act be 
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The President of the United States, in 
his economic report, recognized the defi- 
ciencies in the present law and expressed 
a need for extension of coverage. 


Many millions of workers are excluded 
from FLSA. These laborers are among 
the most exploited in the Nation. Pay 
of less than $1.25 per hour is barely a 
subsistence rate. The 87th Congress 
raised and extended the minimum wage, 
but coverage is still unduly restricted. 
Because I believe the Congress is in- 
terested in correcting this injustice, I am 
submitting the AFL-CIO resolution for 
consideration by my colleagues. 

The resolution follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE 
Counc ON Minimum Wace, BAL HARBOUR, 
FLA., FEBURARY 21, 1963 
To its great credit the 87th Congress in- 

creased the Federal minimum wage to $1,25 

an hour and extended the protection of the 
law to some 3½ million workers who were 
previously excluded from it. 

In a report to Congress this month, Secre- 
tary of Labor Wirtz said a study by his De- 
partment made it clear that the higher min- 
imums had no inflationary effect, and that 
employment had risen in the industries af- 
fected by the increases. More than 244 mil- 
lion low-paid workers benefited to the ex- 
tent of $500 a year, he noted. 

The benefits will spread even further in 
this and subsequent years as the step-by- 
step improvements provided in the law reach 
more of those workers newly covered by it. 
They will be better off and so will the Na- 
tion. - 

But it must also be that the 
cov of this fundamental statute is still 
drastically restricted. More than 15 mil- 
lion American wage earners have no pro- 
tection whatever under the Federal law; and 
they include workers who are among the 
most blatantly exploited in our Nation's 
history. 

Their needs are immediate; their problems 
are current; their plight has been described 
and documented In congressional hearings 
in previous years. 

As Secretary Wirtz’ report pointed out, 
these underpaid workers need legislative 
help. With few exceptions, he said, they did 
not benefit, directly or indirectly, from the 
wage increases provided for other low-paid 
workers by the 1961 improvements in the 
Federal law. Thus further extensions of cov- 
erage are Clearly necessary, he said. 

The labor movement has repeatedly made 
this same point. We were keenly disap- 
pointed, for example, by the denial of cover- 
age under the 1961 act to such notoriously 

d toilers as the laundry workers and 
the hotel and restaurant workers; and by 
the retention of the special exemption for 
sawmill operators, which permits them to 
hire labor at wages that would have been 
shockingly substandard 30 years ago. 

No amount of special pleading by com- 
merical interests can overcome that fact that 
a wage of $1.25 an hour provides bare sub- 
sistence at best, and any lesser sum cannot 
adequately meet even the basic items of food, 
shelter and clothing. It is intolerable for 
any American to toil for wages too low to live 


Therefore, apart and in addition to the 


the executive council of the AFL-CIO calls 
upon Congress to extend the coverage of 
the FLSA to all workers engaged in com- 
merce and directs the AFL-CIO legislative 
department to conduct a major campaign to 
this goal and calls upon all AFL-CIO af- 
filiates to support this effort to the fullest. 
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Unveiling of Portrait of Hon, Emanuel 
Celler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, March 12, in the committee room 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, a 
portrait of our chairman, EMANUEL 
CELLER, Democrat, of New York, was un- 
veiled. Present were your distinguished 
self, the distinguished minority leader, 
members of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, about 50 Members of the House 
together with the family of Mr. CELLER 
and his dear friends. This was the cul- 
mination of months of preparation. In 
September of last year, a Celler Por- 
trait Committee was organized, of which 
Representatives Francis E. WALTER, 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania, WILLIAM M. 
McCuLLocH, Republican, of Ohio, and 
Ricuarp H. Porr, Republican, of Virginia, 
and myself undertook gladly the task of 
securing contributions for the painting 
of the portrait and appropriate cere- 
monies. 

We believed that under the chairman- 

ship of EMANUEL CELLER this committee 
had made a valuable contribution to the 
course of free government and felt that 
his 40 years of experience in the House 
and over a decade as chairman, added 
to the qualities of scholarship, warmth, 
and understanding, called for this trib- 
before his family and friends. Mr. Mc- 
before his family and firends. Mr. Mc- 
Cor ron and myself, reflecting the bi- 
partisanship spirit of this committee, 
were honored by having this opportunity 
to express our admiration and esteem for 
Mannie CELLER. His reply to our re- 
marks, I believe, are such that they 
reflect the character and quality of this 
man and will underline and explain why 
the members of this committee feel as 
they do about him, and so I wish, at this 
point, to insert Mannte Cetier’s state- 
ment at the ceremony of the presenta- 
tion of his portrait to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Srarement or HON. EMANUEL CELLER, OF 
New YORK, AT THE UNVEILING OF A PORTRAIT 
In Hrs HONOR 
I thank you for this moment. A lifetime 

gathers only a few moments of this kind. 
Here, with my family, my dear wife, daugh- 
ters and son-in-law, my friends, my col- 
leagues, I feel that all the strands of my 
life have been woven together, and I am 
moved and humble and proud and grateful, 
and do not know where one emotion begins 
and the other ends. I would be less than 
candid if I did not say the words uttered of 
me warm the cockles of my heart. 

In the first sitting for this portrait, after 
Mr. Margulies had made but a few strokes 
on the canvas, I began to see, much to my 
amazement, the resemblance emerge. It was 
like being recreated. At first, I was as restive 
as a colt in a saddle but after awhile I ceased 
founcing. I believe it was Cromwell who 
said to his artist, “Paint everything includ- 
ing the warts.” Mr. Margulies has painted, 
in a way, a biography. He has reflected the 


qualities of character, the shades of person- 
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ality, in short, a painted biography. “How 
can you do this,” I asked, “with only a few 
strokes?” He replied, In those strokes lie 
40 years of work.” And so I feel as if 40 
years of my work in Congress symbolized in 
this moment. 

If any man has reason for gratitude, I am 
that man, I have been privileged to sit as 
chairman of this committee for more than a 
decade, and I say without reservation that 
a finer group of men exists nowhere. We 
have debated, and argued, and questioned in 
the best tradition of a free society. Never 
has any member discarded the basic courte- 
sles nor the willingness to listen. The work 
we have done together has created for each 
man his own passport to immortality. It 18 
my prayer that my portrait and that of 
Judge Sumners, and portraits of other chair- 
men who will come after me, will look down 
upon a like group of men who, in honor and 
in graciousness, have followed their conces- 
sions and disciplined their minds so that they 
can bequeath to their people a just enduring 
and a free government. 

Thank you everybody. 

> 


Professor Blaisdell Appraises Proposal 
for American Ombudsman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Donald C. 
Blaisdell, professor of political science 
at the City College of New York, has 
appraised the possible adaptation of the 
Scandinavian office of Ombudsman to 
the American political system, setting 
forth the advantages and disadvantages 
as he sees them. In doing so he has fol- 
lowed the concept of the American 
Ombudsman that I outlined in remarks 
to be found in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of February 11, 1963, pages 2078 
through 2084. 

I present Professor Blaisdell’s views in 
order to acquaint the Members with an 
additional useful evaluation of the de- 
sirability of creating an American 
Ombudsman. 

The letter follows: 


Marcu 11, 1963. 
HENRY S. REUSS, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: The question 
raised in your letter of February 27 inter- 
ests me. I have read it carefully, also the 
accompanying materials. 

As I see it, adaptation of the Scandinavian 
office of ombudsman might be beneficial for 
the following reasons: 

(1) It would meet the individual Congress- 
man's need for relict. 2 

(2) As a consoquence of (1) adoption of 
the idea would benefit Congress as a whole 
as well; 

(3) In the four fields mentioned, this is, 
social security, military service, veterans’ af- 
fairs, and immigration, adoption might well 
result in better service to individual peti- 
tioners; 

(4) Tone of administration might be im- 
proved, for proper and not for political 
reasons. 

On the other hand: 


(1) There is no precedent in American 
Government that I know of; it would be an 
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innovation, hence suspect; the Office of the 
Comptrolier General does not appear as a 
precedent, as the function of this office is 
different; 

(3) In the four fields mentioned, that is, 
ance of success here, for following reasons: 
magnitude of the problem much smaller: 
different traditions growing out of mon- 
archical and constitutional forms of govern- 
ment; different functions of z 

(3) In size, the office would probably rival 
that of the Comptroller General; ts this de- 
sirable? 

(4) Question whether it meets the need, 
which, as I see it, is to separate the legitimate 
from the questionable requests. Its e 
ability, then, goes back to the Members of 
Congress as individuals rather than as Mem- 
bers collectively. In other words, the Mem- 
ber of Congress should upgrade himself 
more as representative than as delegate. 

On balance, I should say it is worth trying 
for a trial period. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dowatp C. BLAISDELL, 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, Sinclude the following newsletter of 
March 16, 1963: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce Acer, Fifth District. 
Texas, March 16, 1963) 
EXTENSION OF DRAFT. LAW 

The first of several key bills voted on in 
the House this week was House Resolution 
2438 to extend tHe draft law for an addi- 
tional 4 years. It passed by a vote of 387 
to 3. Although I voted for the extension I 
raised several pertinent questions. The bill 
had five (1) to extend the au- 
thority to induct individuals into the Armed 
Forces from the present termination date of 
July 1, 1963 to July 1, 1967, a period of 4 
years; (2) to extend the suspension on 
strength limitations of the Armed Forces 
for 4 years; (3) to extend the Dependents 
Assistance Act, the law under which E-1’s, 
E-2's, E-3's, and E-4’s with 4 years of service 
or less are entitled to increased allowances, 
because of dependents, for 4 years; (4) to 
extend the so-called doctor’s draft law for 
4 years; (5) to extend for 4 years the au- 
thority to grant special pay to physicians, 
dentists, and veterinarians who are ordered 
to active duty before July 1967. Under the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act 
there are six categories in class 1-A, men 
available for induction in order: (1) de- 
linquents; (2) volunteers; (3) men between 
19 and 26 who are nonfathers; (4) men be- 
tween 19 and 26 who are fathers; (5) men 
over 26 years of age; (6) men between 18/4 
and 19 years of age. 

In raising questions during debate on the 
bil I said: “We are disrupting our youth 
and their education. * * * We are affecting 
many civilian programs and certainly the 
educational institutions in our country. We 
are taking 90 percent men who will be non- 
combatant and do not need to have A-1 physi- 
cal condition. Take these men who are driv- 
ing staff cars. They are to be drafted to do 
what? Drive cars? Be PX salesmen, clerks, 
warehousemen, cooks, and countless other 
services? We need to get the best men we 
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Can and use their civilian skills. These jobs 
can be done as civilians. Why take a man 
Out of civilian life and make him do some- 
thing he would do as a civilian. Has the 
Committee gone Into why the Seabee tech- 
nique was disbanded? In World War II the 
Seabees did an outstanding Job. They wrote 
& proud chapter in the history of cur Nation 
and we could do worse than to give qualified 
Civilians now the same great opportunity to 
Serve their country. In this way many non- 
Combatant jobs could be done by civilians 
resins of drafting men to do these opera- 
ons." 


US. CITIZENSHIP FOR WINSTON CHURCHILL 


A bill to proclaim Sir Winston Churchill an 
onorary citizen of the United States (H.R. 
4374), passed 377 to 2r with ALGER against. 
In voting against this bill I give quarter to 
none in my admiration and respect for the 
Breatness of Winston Churchill and his place 
in history. I do not believe that citizenship 
Can be given as an award. I do not believe in 
of citizenship, but rather in all citi- 
Zens enjoying the same advantages and re- 
Sponsibilities, including taking part in their 
government and sharing as a taxpayer in 
the cost of such government. I, too, would 
Quickly bestow any appropriate honor on 
Winston Churchill in appreciation for his 
Courage, wisdom, and leadership of the free 
World. 
MILITARY HARDWARE 


The bill known as the “military hardware” 
Measure (H.R. 2440) is to authorize appro- 
Priations during fiscal 1964 for procurement, 
research, development, test, and evaluation 
Of aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels for 
the Armed Forces. The measure authorized 
$1.7 billion for the Army; $6.6 billion for 
the Navy and Marine Corps; $7.4 billion for 
the Air Force. It would buy 3,000 planes; 
6,000 missiles; 43 new ships; and $3.4 bil- 
lion for research. This was the first major 
Opportunity in this session to make a siza- 
ble cut in President Kennedy's recordbreak- 
ing budget. Instead the House increased the 
President's request by $363,700. Voting on 

measure was in three phases: (1) To 
Increase the amount requested for the de- 
velopment of the RS-70 bomber and to in- 
Crease from six to eight the authority for 
additional “killer” submarines (2) a motion 
to recommit the bill with instructions to 
trim 5 percent from the overall procurement 
budget (with the exception of the amount 
for the “killer” subs) and 12.5 percent from 
the research and development budget (with 
the exception of the RS-70 bomber item) 
(3) final passage of the bill. 

I voted for the increase in the RS-70 pro- 
Bram because, as I stated in debate, “the 
RS-70 should be developed beyond trans- 
Portation level to weapons carrier and 
Missile-launching platform and whatever 
Other military purposes it can fulfill. There 
must be no gap between our present manned 
bomber system and a future fully capable 
Missile program. Even at worst, we must 
leave no stone unturned in new weapons and 
also protect our present investment in RS- 
70." I support the increase in killer subs for 
the obvious reason that we must maintain 
Gefensive and offensive superiority. On the 
Motion to recommit to make overall cuts, I 
voted "Yes." When -this motion failed, I 
voted against the entire bill, stating on the 
floor; Falling to take the responsible action 
Outlined in the recommittal, I could not con- 
Sistently agree to final passage. * Under 
no circumstances does this mean I am op- 
Posed to military preparedness and these 
Weapons, But I shall at the same time ex- 
Pect the greatest value received for every 
defense dollar spent.” 

Very important observations were made by 

an Mum Lamp, of Wisconsin, a 

Member of the Armed Services Committee, 
Who said in part: “The Secretary of Defense 
testimony before the committee stated he 
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feels by better management in the procure- 
ment area alone over 62½ billion could be 


improper 

costs wherein cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts 
were placed rather than contracts awarded 
through competitive bids. Several examples 
from GAO reports included the AN/SPS 10 
radar 83.9 million overpayment, AN/APS 88 
airborne radar $561,000, AN/PDR 43 radiac 
set $600,000, AN/WRT 1 and 2 radio sets $15 
million, I believe the time to stop such 
reckless spending procedures is in the au- 
thorization bill. When Congress passes an 
authorization with the excuse that we can 
trim later in the appropriation bill, we are 
kidding the people because when the appro- 
priation bill comes down we will be told we 
have to pass it because we have already au- 
thorized it. 


THE M’'NAMARA MONARCHY 


Important in the debate on the military 
bill was the recognition by several Congress- 
men, including Democrats, of the autocratic 
rule of the Department of Defense by Secre- 
tary of Defense McNamara. A devastating 
article by Hanson W. Baldwin in a recent 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post, states: 
“Mr. McNamara is the first and foremost try- 
ing to make the armed services speak with 
one voice and attempting to reduce greatly 
or eliminate altogether interservice competi- 
tion. * * Mr. McNamara has pressured the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to sign written state- 
ments testifying to Congress that the admin- 
istration’s defense budget is adequate. 
He has censored, deleted, and altered state- 
ments to Congress by the Chiefs of the sery- 
ices and their Secretaries. He has down- 
graded, ignored, bypassed, or overruled the 
advice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff.” In the 
debate on the military bill Congressman F. 
Epwarp HÉBERT, of Louisiana, a Democrat, 
asked: “If Congress itself will meet its re- 
sponsibilities in the discharge of its duty 
under the Constitution to raise and maintain 
an Army and Navy or whether the Congress 
is prepared to continue its abdication of au- 
thority and failure to discharge its responsi- 
bilities.” Congressman HÉBERT, in a re- 
sounding speech said: “In my 23 years here 
and 21 years association with the Armed 
Forces of this country, I have never seen the 
morale of the Pentagon at such a low ebb.” 
It is time Congress and the American people 
demand a return to constitutional govern- 
ment with its separation of powers. 

Quote of the week on Cuba (from the 
hearings on H.R. 2440) : 

“Mr, WrLson. Let me ask you bluntly: Do 
you think the Monroe Doctrine has been 
violated? 

“Secretary McNamara. I don't personally 
believe it has, but this is a question for the 
State Department to answer and for the law- 
yers to answer, and not for me." 


The Honorable Clyde Doyle 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, love of 
family, love of country, complete dedica- 
tion to its welfare, compassion for his 
fellow man; kindly, gentle, and always 
fair in his dealings with others. These 
were the distinguishing characteristics 
of a warm and humble human being 
whose presence will be sorely missed by 


all the Members of this body. 
with CLYDE DoyYLe was an experi 
personal enrichment to all who shared 
the privilege. Much has been said 
here today attesting to the high regard 
in which he was held by the Members 
of the House of Representatives. Death 
at anytime shocks those close to the 
person whose life ceases. But, Mr. 
Speaker, I know the members of Con- 
gressman Doyte’s family can read our 
own personal expressions of sorrow and, 
from them, gain great pride that the one 
they loved so dearly was so universally 
esteemed.. I join in expressing my sin- 
cerest sympathy to Mrs. Doyle and all 
the other members of our late colleague's 
family. 


Tribute to Clyde Doyle 


SPEECH > 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, nothing 
can quite compensate or fully console 
the Members of this House or the peo- 
ple of the country, for a loss so severe 
as the sudden and unexpected death on 
March 14 of our colleague CLYDE DOYLE, 
of California. Yet there was an aspect 
of CLYDE Doyte’s successful, fruitful, 
and effective life, that provides us all 
with some modicum of comfort in our 
bereavement. For CLYDE Dove had 
recognition and respect from the people 
he served for 17 years in this House as 
the Representative from the 23d Dis- 
trict of California. Moreover, while his 
services were constant and distinctive 
and both the quality and the quantity 
of his effort for his district, for Califor- 
nia, and for his country, were massive 
and rich in results, he had the satisfac- 
tion, through the years, of public 
appreciation. 

Not only was he appreciated and ad- 
mired by his constituents who nine times 
elected him to this House, but he knew 
the admiration and affection of his col- 
leagues here; and the leadership held 
him in high esteem. So that as he 
moved among us to the very last, CLYDE 
DoyY Le was rich in honors, in the respect 
of his colleagues, and in commendations 
from those who were close to him, the 
late Speaker Sam Rayburn for example, 
who on occasion evaluated as exemplary 
his sound and steady and unflagging 
workmanship as an American legislator. 

For 17 years, as I know of my personal 
knowledge, he kept a daily diary of the 
doings of the Congress. This, it seems to 
me, could be an invaluable personal rec- 
ord, rich in observations, commentary, 
anecdotes. For CLYDE DOYLE had a feel 
for history and events and a sensitive 
appreciation of the characteristics of 
those around him and their reactions. I 
hope someday that his diary may become 
a public record, for inevitably it will 
throw the light of a fine imagination on 
the chronicle of our times in the House. 
Those of us who knew CLYpE Dov te well, 
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know also that the diary will have about 
it a kindliness and a sympathy for his 
fellow man that will cause hurt to no one 
should it ever achieve publication. 

It may perhaps be said that those of 
us who were nearest to him knew him for 
qualities and accomplishments that can- 
not be found in reports and statements 
appearing as matters of routine in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I, for one, espe- 
cially regarded him highly for his serv- 
ices on legislative matters, affecting sav- 
ings and loan problems and banking. He 
was an indefatiguable worker and had 
what some of our staff people like to call 
a knowledge in depth of the matters 
that came before him. When he dis- 
cussed a problem of legislation that 
touched on the armed services, for ex- 
ample—he was a member of the commit- 
tee—he was persuasive, articulate, in- 
formed, and sound. 

Similarly, in his 12 years as a member 
of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, he demonstrated an under- 
standing of this profoundly controversial 
problem that revealed not only the im- 
portance of the committee and the need 
for it, but gave confidence to us all that 
its management, its reports, and its deci- 
sions, would meet high standards of jus- 
tice. For CLYDE DOYLE was not only a 
first-class lawyer, he was also a per- 
son for whom justice and fairplay had 
absolute meanings. And many of us 
have already commented on his gentle- 
ness, his sensitive human feelings, and 
his broad tolerance. These qualities in 
our colleague made him an outstanding 
friend of a whole spectrum of public 
causes in which he was constantly and 
often brilliantly active: from the YMCA 
in his district to the California Philhar- 
monic Orchestra Association, and from 
the Boy Scouts to the Kiwanis Club, 
The list of his affiliations make a column 
or more of fine print, and I think it can 
be said, that all of them felt the benefi- 
cent influence of his help, his counsel, 
and his leadership. No wonder that at 
one time the inter-allied Council of Serv- 
ice Clubs, of Long Beach, accorded him 
the Meritorious Citizenship Award as 
the most valuable and useful citizen. 

That accolade, “most valuable and use- 
ful citizen,” best sums up the superb 
career of CLYDE DOYLE. It is good to 
know that he knew he had the praise and 
approbation of his fellow man and that 
everywhere he was regarded with honor 
and affection. 


The Honorable Clyde Doyle 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
was profoundly shocked and deeply 
grieved upon learning of the death of my 
colleague from California, the Honorable 
CLYDE DOYLE. 
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Those of us who had the privilege of 
knowing and working with him always 
respected his devotion to duty, the sin- 
cerity of his conviction, and his un- 
ceasing effort, as he explained it, “to find 
true goals for lasting values.” 

In his day-to-day relationships with 
people, CLYDE DoyYLE always showed the 
understanding, patience, and humility 
that endeared him to so many of us. 
Moreover, though at times we disagreed 
on certain issues that arose in this dis- 
tinguished House, I never found him to 
be disagreeable. His untimely passing 
is a great loss to California and the Na- 
tion. Perhaps we can find solace in the 
fact that the memory of our colleague 
and his accomplishments shall long re- 
main, untouched by the forgetfulness of 
time. 

Mrs. Roosevelt joins me in expressing 
sincere sympathy to Mrs. Doyle and the 
family. 


Federal Aid Sought in Curbing Runaway 
Film Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, 
last week, 10 Hollywood motion picture 
craft unions petitioned Secretary of 
Labor W. Willard Wirtz for cooperation 
in curbing runaway film production and 
outlined plans for Federal support. 

The unions, all members of the Com- 
mittee To Promote American-Made Mo- 
tion Pictures, represented all areas of the 
motion picture’ industry. The petition 
was supported by unions representing 
studio grips, electricians, makeup artists, 
sound technicians, office workers, studio 
plasterers, and screen cartoonists, 

Following is the text of the petition as 
it appeared in the columfs of the Holly- 
wood Citizen-News, one of the news- 
papers that serves part of the 27th dis- 
trict, which I serve: 

THe AMERICAN IMAGE 

Americans have long been proud of the 
fact that their country has been known as 
the world's film production center. For 
decades, the United States has held a posi- 
tion of world leadership in the field of mass 
communications of all kinds—a poworful 
tool in the presentation of the expressions 
and images of a free society. The American 
film has undoubtedly been one of the most 
important disseminators of ideas and one of 
the truly universal and potent educators of 
our time. 

The chance to present a more favorable 
American image on the movie screens of non- 
Communist countries in reply to attacks by 
our Soviet adversarics is virtually fading 
away. The industry-coined word, “runaway” 
film production, is the culprit which has not 
only undermined the American image, but 
has diminished an important part of the 
American economy. 

Since World War II the number of Ameri- 
can interest films made abroad has been 
phenomenal and frightening. Five hundred 
and nine feature pictures that were made 
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overseas in approximately the last 10 years 
represent an investment of over $750 million. 
This has had a serious effect on the econ- 
omies of the States of California, New York, 
Ilinois, Colorado, Florida, Arizona, and, in 
a lesser degree, in any number of the States 
where domestic location sites would have 
been used. Between 1946 and 1960 the num- 
ber of forelgn-produced pictures shown an- 
nually in American theaters skyrocketed, a 
rise from 19 percent to 60 percent of the total 
screen fare of America. 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS TREND 


The cold hard fact is that imported films 
have overrun American production to the ex- 
tent that, if the trend is not halted, the 
American theatrical film industry faces 
oblivion. It is true that American industry 
in general is becoming more and more inter- 
national. Surveys show that where other 
American industries export less than 6 per- 
cent of their production, Hollywood sends 
more than 65 percent of its pictures abroad. 
Certainly these pictures should be American- 
made to present an American portrait. 

Apropos of this, Hazel Flynn, columnist for 
the Citizen-News in Hollywood, wrote last 
October that “not only the foreign product 
now being imported, but the films being 
made abroad via runaway production, should 
be investigated by Congress as many of them 
are corrupting our youth and some are Com- 
munist dominated in a deliberate attempt to 
break down American ideals and the Ameri- 
can way of life. Communist financing 18 
being used in some of these runaways, and 
Communist union labor is being used in 
making the films.” 

Miss Flynn ends her column with: “This 
column, as you may have gathered, is * * * 
dedicated to trying to bring production of 
American films back to where it belongs and 
where it can be controlled so as to win 
friends and influence people for the benefit 
of this country.” 

We find that every nation in the world, 
that hes a significant motion picture indus- 
try, with the exception of the United States, 
offers a financial subsidy to producers who 
film within their borders, under 
conditions. The most sophisticated subsidy 
system is the British Film Fund Agency es- 
tablished in 1957 and popularly known a5 
the Eady Pool. It is understandable why 
31 percent of American interest films made 
abroad were filmed in the United Kingdom 
or British Commonwealth. It has been esti- 
mated that the average U.S. producer who 
qualifies under the pool receives a subsidy 
of about one-third of the United Kingdom 
box office of his film and it may even go as 
high as 40 percent, 

In Italy a film gets a subsidy if it ts pro- 
duced in Italian or has an Italian version 
and is made in Italy with a majority of 
Italian personnel, so that some features re- 
celve in gubsidy 16 percent af the gross of 
the film in Italy before taxes for 5 years. 

Features that have “unusual merit,” ac- 
cording to the Italians, can be awarded 28 
much as $400,000. One Italian movie mogul 
is especially ingenious in collecting subsidies 
from two or three nations far a single film. 
He uses a French company as a front, qualify- 
ing for a French subsidy of 22 percent of 
the earnings of his picture outside France 
plus the 16 percent of the Itallan box office. 
And, to top the whole thing off, he is said to 
refuse to make an important film without an 
American star—thus gaining entry into the 
U.S. market as well. 

In France, government subsidies are avall- 
able to producers if the film is made in 
French, with French technicians, with lead- 
ing French players, and if it is developed and 
edited in French labs and studios. Most of 
the capital must be French and the majority 
of the board of the producing company 
be French. 
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Spain will encourage coproductions with at 
least 50 percent financial participation and 
With at least 50 percent billing for Spanish 
artists. The Spanish producer gets a loan of 
40 percent of his outlay, and a subsidy rang- 
ing from 25 to 40 percent. Income tax is re- 
Guced from 4.95 to 1.98 percent, and there is 
no payment of import or dubbing fees if it 
is distributed in S 

The Mexican Government film bank gives 
Advances to producers of 40 to 80 percent 
for distribution rights to CIMEX, the Govern- 
ment distribution agency. 

Other nations offer assistance in various 
forms—Yugoslavia, Israel, Denmark, Argen- 
tina, Pakistan, Austria, Belgium, Egypt, In- 
dia, Indonesia, Holland, Norway, Portugal, 
Sweden, and Greece. 

A report of the subcommittee of Congress 
on the impact of imports and exports on 
American employment states: Since subsi- 
dies are the strongest inducement to foreign 
Production, the most effective weapon 
against excessive foreign production is to 
Curb the subsidy or alternatively make sub- 
Sidies available for American production.” 

Representative JomN DENT, chairman of 
the committee, says that “there is no doubt 
that if our Government demanded an end to 
Subsidies the so-called American motion pic- 
ture runaway production problem would be- 
Come miniscule.” 


EMPTY SOUND STAGES 


A noted economist, Dr. Bernstein, 
found in a 1957 survey that Hollywood labor 
already paid dearly for the decline in 
the motion picture industry since World War 
II, in terms of shrinkage of employment; a 
Static labor force with virtually no infusion 
of new blood; and a sharp narrowing of 
digerentlals in wage rates and earnings in 
Comparision with workers in other indus- 


That simply means that while wages were 
up for workers in other industries 
because of the rising economy—in the movie 
ustry, the opposite had occurred. Now 
unemployment situation is so severe 
t craftsmen who have worked continu- 
Ousiy for the same major studio in Holly- 
Wood for as long as 25 or 30 years have been 
laid off. During the first 6 months of 1962 
approximately 19,000 motion picture people 
Were without employment in Hollywood. 
The “runaway” film problem has affected 
All of the employees working in the Ameri- 
dan motion picture industry. The labora- 
tory film technicians are no exception, At 
Present, technicians are in the throes of an 
industrywide Gad wh particularly at the 
Technicolor . which processes the major 
domestic color release work in Hollywood. 
In the past 10 years, footage and employ- 
Ment has consistently declined in Inverse 
on to the increase of American pro- 
Gucers running abroad to produce their 
Pictures. 
Por example: 


Technicolor Corp. 


— EW 
Year Annuul footage | Employers 
à | on payroll 

881,000, 000 2, 300 

829,000, 000 2.134 

524, 000, 000 1,872 

436, 000, 000 1,858 

309, 000, 000 1,477 

304, 000. 000 1,467 

308, 000, 000 4,362 

315, 000, 000 1,306 

338, 000, 000 1,395 

309, 000, 000 1.3 
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Feature motion picture production at Con- 
solidated Film Industries is now 10 percent 
of what it was in 1951. For example, 10 
years ago Consolidated averaged 10 features 
per day; whereas, in 1962, they processed 1 
feature per day, and this is usually a low 
budget independent production. 

In recent years, the following Hollywood 
film laboratories have closed their doors, 
with the resulting unemployment of labora- 
tory technicians, projectionists, machinists, 
cameramen, laborers, janitors, etc.: 

Paramount Laboratory, 1950; Cinecolor 
Laboratory, 1954; Warner Brothers Labora- 
tory, 1958; Columbia Laboratory, 1959; Na- 
tional Screen Laboratory, 1961, 

The above unemployment has forced the 
remaining laboratories and technicians to 
diversify operations in the processing of tele- 
vision, educational, amateur, industrial and 
governmental films. These films are very 
competitive and are low-budget productions. 

If, and when, the Common Market be- 
comes a reality, it is imperative to hold the 
present requirements regarding import of 
positive film; whereby the import tax on 
positive film is 001 cent per foot. If this 
restriction is lifted, it would be impossible to 
compete with processing done in Mexico, 
Japan, Spain, Italy, etc. 

Why this loss of employment? Because 87 
pictures which should have been produced 
here, were made outside the country in 
1962. In 1 month alone, August, 25 feature 
pictures wcre being filmed and only 3 of 
these were being made in the United States. 

Obviously, oversea movies have a severe 
impact on National and State economy. In 
the last 10 years, in excess of $500 million in 
wages, salaries, and purchasing power has 
been diverted from the State of California 
alone—particularly in the southern Cali- 
fornia area. The economies of other States 
have been affected as well. 


AUTHENTICITY ON LOCATION 


One cannot damn all producers for want- 
ing authentic backgrounds for their pictures 
and shorts. A film such as “Sayonara” is 
undoubtedly improved by the flavor of 
authenticity, But it is difficult to under- 
stand why a full-scale reproduction of his- 
toric Independence Hall should be built at 
great expense in Madrid, for the picture 
“John Paul Jones.” The great American 
patriot might stir in his grave knowing that 
his American historical acts were depicted in 
Spain. 

Once Hollywood was heralded worldwide 
for magnificent screen settings—today Rome 
seems to be the film capital of the world. 
In the National Observer, February 11, 1963, 
appears a report on the filming of “55 Days 
at Peking.” A movie set of Peking as it ap- 
peared in 1900 has been built there that is 
captioned “the most authentic set in movie 
history.” Producers have invested some 
$8,500,000 in it. 

THE MANY-FACETED TRUTH 


Senator THOMAS KucHet, in his address to 
the 87th Congress, tied up a great many 
facts in a few words: 

“The effects of this trend [runaway] are 
multiple. Aside from Federal revenue losses 
due to loopholes in our national tax system, 
our Nation suffers the chain reaction of re- 
duced purchase of raw materials, curtailed 
spending for power and water and trans- 
portation, declining local receipts from real 
estate property levies as studios and lab- 
oratories close, disappearing employment 
opportunities for supporting players, extras, 
laboratory personnel, film editors, and 
literally dozens of specialist groups. 

“There is another alarming symptom, one 
which all who are disturbed about juvenile 
delinquency, lawlessness, subversion, and 
Communist aggression should bear in mind 
in appraising the consequences of the with- 
ering away of American film production and 
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superiority. Ethical and moral standards 
enforced in the writing and filming of mo- 
tion pictures at home are flouted and 

in oversea production. There has been evi- 
dence of insidious, subtle Communist prop- 
aganda cleverly inserted in films shot 
abroad,” 

These statements may sound strong, but 
both the American Legion and the American 
Federation of Women's Clubs stand soundly 
behind Senator KUCHEL's assertions. 

American motion pictures are recognized 
by the U.S. Government as an important na- 
tional asset in the field of worldwide mass 
communications which perform the vital role 
of relaying the dramatic message of Amer- 
ica’s high standard of living, democratic 
ideals, social accomplishments, and techno- 
logical achievements to milions of people on 
theater screens and TV sets all around the 
globe. 

Today this national mass communication 
is being wrested from the United States—and 
something must be done to retrieve it. 


THE SIX-POINT PROGRAM 


While we may bitterly condemn the in- 
dividuals and corporations from American 
film industry who have fied from Holl 
for tax-dodging purposes, our interest should 
be ooncentarted on bring about a solution. 

There have been many proposals made to 
the Secretary of Labor with which we agree, 
but we feel that these should be supple- 
mented by certain explicit proposals which 
we shall now present. 

The joint labor management committee of 
the motion picture industry submitted the 
following six-point program: 

1. Petition the Small Business Administra- 
tion to change the current SBA policy 
against making loans to communication, in- 
dustries. 

2. Support proposed legislation which 
would limit tax exemptions for Americans 
living abroad to $20,000 annually for first 
3 years, $35,000 per year thereafter. 

3. Support Federal legislation which would 
permit the spread of income over a period 
of years for persons engaged in activities 
(such as acting) in which maximum earning 
power Is relatively brief and often spasmodic; 
it is hoped such legislation would cause pop- 
ular stars to make a larger number of films. 

4. Support measures aimed at reducing ex- 
travagant, tax-free expense allowances given 
to creative personnel living abroad. 

5. Make efforts through appropriate agen- 
cies such as the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development and the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade to re- 
move unfair trade barriers and cooperative 
disadvantages which handicap American pro- 
duction. 

6. Make cooperative efforts to ascertain 
cost differentials between Hollywood and for- 
eign film centers. 

1, With respect to the first, relating to pe- 
titloning Small Business Administration to 
change the current SBA policy against mak- 
ing loans to communications industries, the 
undersigned motion picture unions suggest 
that small business loans be made to the 
motion picture industry with the proviso that 
all pictures granted loans must be made in 
the United States. 

2. In regard to the proposed legislation 
that would limit tax exemptions for Amteri- 
cans living abroad, we believe that the Tax 
Revenue Act should be further amended so 
that limitations also be applicable to corpo- 
rations and foreign subsidiaries thereof. 

8. With respect to Federal legislation 
which would permit the spreading of income 
over a period of years for persons engaged 
in activities (such as acting) in which 
maximum earning power is relatively brief 


necessary for tax pur- 
poses apply only where the income is earned 
in the United States. 
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4. We feel that foreign film subsidies of- 
fered by foreign governments has resulted in 
this grave situation confronting the mo- 
tion picture industry in our country and 
that the only answer is a subsidy by our 
own Government in order to compete with 
film subsidies abroad. 

Of the foreign film subsidies, Britain's 
Eady Pool has proved to be most efficient 
for British film production. The present 10- 
percent ‘admission tax now in effect in the 
United States would be a foundation for a 
plan similar to the Eady plan of Great 
Britain. Many labor groups are emphati- 
cally of the opinion that a subsidy of some 
kind is absolutely necessary. 

LABELING 


As of now, all foreign films, recordings, and 
similar articles imported for public exhibi- 
tion or broadcasting are deceptive as to their 
origin. The Customs Bureau has construed 
the term “ultimate purchaser” to be the 
theater operators and TV stations, so that 
markings relating to their origin appear only 
on the film can or container, 

There is no doubt that if the American 
public can readily see that it is being asked 
to patronize “runaway” films or television 
Programs at the expense of American 
workers, our problems will begin to fade. 
We believe it imperative that the country 
of origin appear on all advertising material 
as well as on the film itself, 


CORPORATION TAX 


Recent revenue act amendments in part 
require payment of U.S. income taxes on 
foreign subsidiary profits where the Ameri- 
can company owns in excess of 50 percent 
of the foreign subsidiary, 

This is now being evaded by American 
movie producers abroad by transferring part 
of the holdings in such foreign subsidiaries 
so they control only 49 percent. It is appar- 
ent that further study of the problem should 
be made. If the American companies having 
foreign subsidiary companies do not pay 
U.S. income tax on profits from their sub- 
sidiaries until such profits are repatriated, 
as is now the fact, then the result is only 
further foreign investments with such funds 
rather than Investing them in the produc- 
tion of films by quota in the United States. 

QUOTAS 


Since certain foreign countries limit dis- 
tribution of movie films by quota arrange- 
ment, we urge reciprocal treatment and limi- 
tation of foreign films by quota in the 
United States. 

FIRM SUPPORT 

The undersigned labor organizations sup- 
port and augment the six-point labor-man- 
agement program. These salient points 
which we have presented are offered in the 
hope that our joint effort will bring the 
motion picture industry back to the United 
States. 

AMERICA’S MESSAGE 

Throughout the past years as the cold war 
dragged on and on, we have been able to 
carry a message to people all over the world 
through both televised series and films. This 
message included America’s political ideals, 
technological achievements, economic and 
social opportunities, and the warm and com- 
fortable way of our life here. 

But now the sound stages stand empty. 

The American film industry stands in this 
desperate position today—at a time when we 
vitally need every effort to maintain a strong 
American image in the world. We must face 
the fact that we are engaged in a war of 
ideas and ideals. 

The films imported from Europe deviate 
toward the immoral and dissolute and haye 
a detrimental effect on the minds of our 
children. This denotes a definite lack of 
moral control in the writing and production 
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of foreign films, which is entirely opposite 
from the rigid American maintenance of 
moral standards. This one fact alone should 
bring us to our feet, ready to fight for the 
youth of America, if not for our own eco- 
nomic reasons. 

THE VOICE GROWS WEAK 


The most successful era in the production 
of American motion pictures took place 
when the bulk of the industry’s output ema- 
nated from Holllywood. Southern California 
was hailed as the film capital of the world 
and the world paid attention to what it had 
to say, both culturally and economically. 
But today, that voice has grown weak, and 
we must not allow it to grow weaker. 


THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


The problem of runaway production can- 
not be ignored. We must constantly keep 
the American Image strong to millions of 
people in our troubled globe, and one sure 
way to get through to these people is to show 
them our strong, ever-growing, idealistic and 
democratic way of life. Mass communica- 
tion is our only hope. We must bring the 
prodigal back from foreign shores, and the 
only way to do it is to make Hollywood and 
other American film centers alluring once 
more. Let us all take up the weapons today 
in this very vital fight for the American way 
of life. 


Impact of U.S. Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, recent 
comments made by Director S. K. Wick 
of Minnesota’s fine vocational education 
program were referred to in an editorial 
which appeared in the Mankato Free 
Press of Friday, March 15, 1963. 

Vocational training has taken on new 
significance during the past few years 
in our Nation's economy. Any new em- 
phasis on the training of our youth and 
the retraining of our unemployed can 
have a great impact on the sound prog- 
ress which has been made by our historic 
approach to vocational school aids. With 
this thought in mind, I include the Man- 
kato Free Press editorial in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks: 

Impact or U.S. Am 


Vocational education is one of the areas 
where Federal financial assistance has made 
its greatest impact. Within the past couple 
of years two acts have been passed wherein 
the Federal Government pays all of the cost 
without State or local matching funds. The 
State agrees to provide only the training. 

After a year of observing the effect of this 
program, S. K. Wick, Minnesota director of 
vocational education, set down his observa- 
tions in the February issue of the MVA View- 
points, the official publication of the Minne- 
sota Vocational Association. 

“The Federal Government pays 100 per- 
cent of the cost without State or local 
matching funds,“ wrote Wick. “While on 
the surface this may seem like a good 
gram for the schools and the State, we have 
observed much more Federal control in this 
program than in the regular vocational acts 
that require matching money. A comparison 
on the operation of the programs under those 
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two acts with the regular programs has made 
us conclude that Federal participation in 
any vocational act, which does not require 
matching money will inevitably have a much 
greater degree of Federal control, Our opin- 
ion is that it would be much better to have 
Federal, State, and local participation with 
a minimum of Federal control as we have 
had in the past. Any new bill, such as the 
one we expect will be proposed by the ad- 
ministration in W. n based on the 
panels’ recommendations, should be watched 
very closely to see that Federal controls are 
not. Increased beyond that which we have 
had in the past.” 

Director Wick thus makes a point that has 
been made by this newspaper on frequent ot- 
casions. Any time Federal money is accepted 
for local projects, it necessarily follows that 
there will be varying degrees of Federal con- 
trol. 

The Mankato area vocational school, which 
has not accepted the offer of 100-percent Fed- 
eral aid, is one of the most successful institu- 
tions of its kind in the State. It is operated 
with the goal of fitting the needs of the 
territory it serves. The direction is local and 
is not influenced by the availability of funds 
from Washington. If the Mankato school 
had agreed to take part in the 100- percent 
assistance plan it would have been obliged to 
offer classes in selected subjects that may not 
fit the needs of this particular area. In 
many cases persons taking vocational train- 
ing are perfectly willing to pay their ow? 
way without help from the Federal Govern- 
ment. They enroll in the classes that are 
available because they have a specific voca- 
tion in mind. They know the employment 
opportunities which will result from that 
kind of training. Federal aid in vocational 
education is not unlike that proposed for 
other types ot schools. The more the Federal 
Government es part in the program the 
less control local authorities have over it. 
What Director Wick says is applicable to 
all types of Federal aid. 


La Salle College Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the distin- 
guished mayor of the city of Philadel- 
phia, the Honorable James H. J. Tate, 
has proclaimed the week of March 17 
to March 24 as La Salle College Week- 
This outstanding college was in my con- 
gressional district in the 86th and 87th 
Congresses and now the college is in the 
district represented by my distinguished 
colleague, Congressman WILLIAM J. 
GREEN, JR. 

I have included in my remarks the 
story of La Salle College which appe: 
in the Sunday supplement of March 17, 
1963. 

The article follows: 

A VIBRANT CENTURY: FOUNDATION or THE 
FUTURE 


“There's a certain excitement about thes® 
thriving young colleges, isn’t there?” the 
visitor asked, gazing at the students hurry~ 
ing along tree-lined walks. 

“Well, I'd agree there's excitement, all 
right,” smiled the professor, but La Salle’s 
a hundred years old, you know.“ 
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“Hard to believe. I've looked over a few 
Colleges in my time and this one looks young 
to me. Look at those buildings. Not one 
Of them is a hundred years old.” 

The visitor was right—yet wrong. 

For La Salle College at the beginning of 
its second century represents the paradox 
of youth in age. Though founded in 

1863, the college did not occupy its 
Present campus at 20th Street and Olney 
Avenue until 1929. 

There are old buildings in La Salle's his- 

. however. When chartered as a college 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, La 
Academy was merely a tiny annex to 
St. Michael's Parochial School at 1419 
North Second Street. After the War Between 
States, the college and high school oc- 
dupied the site at Juniper and Filbert 
ts, now familiar to Philadelphians as 

old Bulletin Building. 

Center city expansion and increasing en- 

ts, however forced La Salle to look 

farther north on Broad Street, and in 
1882 the college moved to Broad and Stiles 
into the Bouvier Mansion, a house 
buit by one of Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy's 
SNcestors. Affectionately remembered by 
Many alumni as “1240” (the street address), 
Mansion served the college well for al- 
Most half a century. 

But by 1925, it was obvious that more 

was necessary. A growing La Salle 
needed a campus, with trees and open fields 
that would one day be dotted with build- 

Yet La Salle realized that it was a 
City college at heart, and it had no wish to 
Move to the suburbs. The problem was 
Solved in 1928 with the acquisition of a part 
Sf "Wister Farms” at the present campus 
location, 20th Street and Olney Avenue. 

In those halcyon days of the late twenties, 
Americans glowed with optimism at the 
th. of the big bull market and en- 
8 shared President Hoover's hope 
Rat “poverty will be banished from this 

a It was a time of hope. Look at 

many institutions whose cornerstones 
Tead "1928." One of these is La Salle's col- 
hall. But on October 24, 1929, the hopes 

of many Americans lay shattered on the 
Stones of Wall Street. In the words of 
Prederick Lewis Allen, “An era had ended.” 
u n economic catastrophe for the Nation 
no less a cataclysm for its private col- 
tha Like. many sehools, La Salle entered 
in great depression sunk in debt and low 
hope. Not many young men were clamor- 


ts reduced the student body to fewer 
than 100 students by 1943. 

After the war, La Salle exchanged its old 
for a new one: suddenly the half-empty 
ors were thronged with GI's eager to 
Make up for the 4 years they had lost. 
The age of the GI bill had arrived, and 

higher education has not been the 
tame since. 


. One remembers the rather frantic air La 
ling 


Stowing awareness of its new and ter 

responsibilities. i raca 

t From this impetus came far-reaching plans 

— Physical and academic growth destined 
guarantee La Salle's commitment to the 

de needs of a booming Greater Phila- 
lPhta, 


In the postwar years, La Salle has be- 
Come virtually a new institution, From a 
Prewar enrollment of 400, the college has 
muahroomed to more than 5,000 day and 
In students—a thirteenfold increase, 

1960, La Salle College and high school 
physically separated for the first time 


f 
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in their histories. The college gained the use 
of an entire building after the high school 
occupied its $3 million campus in Spring- 
field Township, Montgomery County. Twelve 
new buildings changed the face of the cam- 
pus, and a young, vigorous faculty and ad- 
ministration added to the overall regenera- 
tion. 
A CHRISTIAN BROTHERS’ COLLEGE 

La Salle College is conducted by a Roman 
Catholic religious order known as the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools or, more 
familiarly, “the Christian Brothers.” 

“Are they priests when they finish their 
training?” is the question frequently 
asked by those encountering the brothers for 
the first time. They are not. The brother- 
hood is a separate vocation, distinct from 
that of the priesthood, since the brothers are 
actually laymen who elect to live together 
in a ous community under vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience. Their spe- 
cial work in life is the Christian education 
of youth, and they teach boys of all ages 
from grade school to the university level. 

La Salle's name is derived from St. John 
Baptiste de La Salle, a French priest who 
founded the brothers 284 years ago. Con- 
cerned that the lower classes in 17th cen- 
tury France received little or no education, 
St. La Salle established a free school on 
April 16, 1679, to “teach the sons of artisans” 
and staffed it with five teachers who lived in 
common as brothers. 

From its modest beginning, the order has 
become international in scope, with more 
than 18,000 brothers teaching more than 
600,000 students in 72 nations. In the 
United States alone, 3,000 brothers conduct 
141 institutions, including 7 colleges. Many 
Philadelphians know and respect the work 
of the brothers, since in addition to La 
Salle College, they also conduct La Salle 
and West Catholic High Schools, St. Francis 
Industrial School in Eddington, and St. 
Gabriel's Hall in Phoenixville, 

Individually, the brothers receive no sal- 
aries, but contribute their services, whether 
as teachers or administrators, or both. This 
living endowment is La Salle's primary source 
of support other than tuition, since the 
college receives no direct support from either 
government or church. 

La Salle College is the alma mater of many 
of the brothers teaching in the Baltimore 
district, in high schools from Miami to 
Pittsburgh. About 120 young brothers live 
in the scholasticate in Elkins Park and take 
their bachelor’s degrees from La Salle. 

Before embarking on a life dedicated to 
teaching, each brother earns a bachelor’s 
degree, fulfills State requirements for teacher 
certification, and completes work toward a 
master's degree in theology; many take ad- 
vanced degrees in specialized fields of study. 

LA SALLE AFTER DARK 

The increased emphasis on education that 
followed World War II found many young 
Americans facing a dilemma. Married and 
burdened with family responsibilities, they 
were unable to leave their jobs and seek a 
college education; yet without that educa- 
tion they saw themselves as limited and 
handicapped in their fiiture ambitions. To 
meet this demand, La Salle established an 
evening division tn 1946, 

From an Initial enrollment of 127 students, 
the evening division has soared to its current 
student body of 2,500, nearly equaling the 
day division in size. Nearly all of these men 
work in the Philadelphia area. In their 
quest of a degree, most attend classes 3 hours 
each night, 3 nights a week, for 6 years. 

Unlike a night school that offers only 
highly specialized courses designed merely 
to meet the needs of a particular job, La 
Salle’s evening college attempts to give a 
student an education in the liberal tradition. 
He studies literature, philosophy, history, 
and , in addition to courses in his 
major field. 
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A PLACE TO LEARN HOW TO THINK 


A college is “a place to learn how to think.” 
Robert Maynard Hutchins once said. New 
buildings, distinguished alumni, and so on, 
are only signs of a college's vitality—perhaps 
not even important ones. At the heart of 
any college are its faculty, its students, and 
its curriculum, 

La Salle recognizes the fact that its re- 
markable physical growth would be meaning- 
less if not matched by a similar academic 
development. The faculty is currently en- 
gaged in a self-study aimed at developing 
long range plans for the future. Many ef- 
fects of this study are already evident. New 
courses in psychology and the fine arts have 
been added; offerings in science have been 
broadened to include courses in geology and 
astronomy. 

An important part of La Salle’s academic 
development is the continuing effort being 
made to improve faculty salaries and bene- 
fits, to assure that good men will be attracted 
to the faculty. Without such men a college 
would be little more than a collection of 
books and buildings; with them, it is indeed 
a place where students can learn how to 
think, 

The students themselves are drawn largely 
from this area, although the residence halls 
house students from 27 States and 10 foreign 
countries. Most come from modest circum- 
stances and many avail themselves of La 
Salle’s annual $200,000 program of financial 
aid. 

In addition to financial aid, La Salle offers 
a thorough counseling program. Trained 
psychologists tn the counseling center con- 
duct tests and interview all freshmen; other 
faculty advisers are assigned to meet indi- 
vidually with students seeking academic 
guidance. The center also advises and as- 
sists seniors applying for graduate school 
awards. This program has undoubtedly con- 
tributed to an increase in the number of 
award winning graduates during the past 5 
years. 


Improvement continues in other arenas, 
Since La Salle draws so many students from 
high schools in the Philadelphia area, the 
college tries to be of service to local guid- 
ance counselors and teachers. More can be 
done to ease the transition from high school 
to college, and greater cooperation between 
faculties would seem to be a desirable first 
step. 

In so many of the challenges facing La 
Salle during the century to come, that first 
step will be all important. As President 
John F. Kennedy said in assessing the even 

difficulties facing our Nation: 

“All this will not be finished in the first 
hundred days. Nor will it be finished in the 
first thousand days * * * nor even, per- 
haps, in our lifetime on this planet. But 
let us begin.” É 


The Noblest Sons of St. Patrick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following editorial ` 
in tribute to those noble sons of Ireland 
who immigrated to this great country 
and helped to make ft what it is today. 

The editorial was written by a very 
charming friend of our family who until 
a short while ago lived in the Washing- 
ton area: 
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THE NOBLEST Sons oF St. Patrick 
(By Anita M. Manchester) 


“T have left you behind 
In the path of the past, 
With the white breath of flowers, 
With the best of God's hours, 
I have left you at last.” 
—From “Ireland,” by Dora Sigerson. 

In the second decade of the 19th cen- 
tury, the Irish immigrants began swarm- 
ing to the great land of promise, America. 
The coastal cities, particularly New York and 
Boston, were the brunt of the first wave. A 
writer in the Boston Pilot of that day wrote 
this, “Out of these narrow lanes, blind 
courts, dirty streets, damp cellars and suf- 
focating garrets will come forth some of the 
noblest sons of our country, whom she will 
delight to own and honor.” 

Why did these people burst forth from an 
island of such great natural beauty which 
they had extolled exquisitely in song and 
verse and which they loved so much? As 
a more recent historian has put it, “Rebel- 
lion after rebellion had failed to shake off 
England's control. The land was owned by 
foreign landlords who planted tenants as 
their most profitable crop.” 

The Irish first arrived in America at the 
dawn of the canal and railroad era. The 
lowly Irishman, happy with $6 a month and 
keep, supplied the crying need for unskilled 
labor. In 1818, 3,000 Irishmen were work- 
ing on the Erie Canal. Twenty-two years 
later, New York State had nearly 1,000 miles 
of ita canals built by Irishmen. And the 
only monument for many an Irish laborer 
was a railroad crosstie. 

To DeWitt Clinton, the political and eco- 
nomic leader of the immigrant Irish who 
built his canal, the Irish-American owes his 
emancipation. Clinton pushed through leg- 
islation allowing a naturalized citizen the 
right to vote even though he did not own 
property. Prior to Clinton’s amendment, 
possession of property was requisite for vot- 
ing privilege in New York State and almost 
all States. 

With the vote, the Irish-American found 
his voice and ultimately a new profession for 
which he seemed to have a natural affinity— 
that of politician. But the pull up from the 
jungle slums of America’s coastal cities was 
a long one—and mostly by the bootstraps. 

Between the years 1845-47, a blight de- 
stroyed the potato crops in Ireland. As the 
potato was the stable crop of the Irish 
farmer, the country suffered severe famine. 
Over a million famine emigrants arrived in 
America during those years, and their 
emigration was financed almost entirely by 
Irish-Americans. On wages that averaged 
about 50 cents a day, they managed to send 
back home over $800,000 to rescue their rela- 
tives and friends from starvation. 

Love of homeland, a burning patriotism, is 
bulit in the Irish nature. For all the hard- 
ships the Irish immigrant underwent in the 
dreary years of assimilation in the American 
culture, he did not blame his adopted land; 
he praised it; he loved it. He celebrated the 
Fourth of July with the same Irish enthusi- 
asm with which he celebrated the Feast of 
St. Patrick. 

The prophecy of the writer in the Boston 
Pilot has proven true. The mark the Irish 
have made in America is a mark in which 
Americans today take pride. 

Best of all, we're still celebrating. 


Happy St. Patrick's Day. 
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Report on Connecticut 65 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, a pioneer 
plan to help the elderly in meeting their 
health care costs by making available 
to them special low-premium health in- 
surance, the Connecticut 65 program, has 
completed its first 15 months of operation 
and is labeled a success despite a first- 
year deficit. Some 27,000 enrolled in the 
Connecticut program, which, under spe- 
cial legislative authority, permits co- 
operation among the State's insurance 
companies to spread the insurance risks 
for this age group. Both the Wall Street 
Journal and the New York Journal of 
Commerce noted the Connecticut 65 re- 
port. I am placing these articles in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to help keep the 
Congress abreast of this promising de- 
velopment in the health insurance field. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 7, 1963] 


CONNECTICUT'S Over-65 HEALTH INSURANCE 
PLAN Is TERMED A Success; REPORT FAVOR- 
ABLE DESPTrE Loss or $555,398 mn Fresr 15 
MONTHS; PoLICYHOLDERS NuMBER 27,000 
Connecticut’s plan for providing low-cost 

health insurance to State residents over 65 

years old was termed a success despite a 

$555,398 operating loss in the first 15 months 

of the pioneer program. 

William N, Seery, chairman of an inter- 
company executive committee that repre- 
sents 32 insurance concerns participating in 
the nonprofit plan, said 27,000 elderly persons 
have become policyholders. 

A similar plan in New York, launched a 
year later, had 107,404 members at the close 
of its initial enrollment period, November 
15, This plan has 49 participating insur- 
ance companies. 

A cooperative program of the same type 
was started recently in Massachusetts and 
at least a dozen other States are considering 
such plans. 

Insurance companies have acted to provide 
nonprofit hospital and medical-expense 
coverage for the elderly since pressure de- 
veloped for Government-financed insurance 
as a part of the social security system. 

Mr. Seery, who also is a vice president of 
Travelers Insurance Co., gave these figures 
for the first 15 months of the Connecticut 
program: Earned premiums, $3,656,520; bene- 
fits paid, $2,198,554; set aside for pending 
claims, $1,150,000; operating expense, $863,- 
364. He said operating expense included 
$240,000 of initial organization costs and 
$117,380 of first-year commissions to agents, 
which won't be duplicated. Agents receive 
commissions only on initial enrollments, not 
on renewals. 

Benefits paid went to 5,500 pérsons, of 
whom more than 170 received amounts of 
$2,000 to $5,000 under major medical policies, 
Mr. Seery sald. 

Claims ran about 10 percent higher 
expectations, Mr. Seery said, noting 


than 
that 
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there was no firm basis of experience for & 
forecast. Another factor was that the aver- 
age age of those enrolled was 74 years, some- 
what higher than had been expected, he sald. 
“We expect the program to be self-sustain- 
ing,” Mr. Seery said, “Changes will be made 
as they appear necessary or desirable.” He 
added that the claim experience and operat- 
ing methods are being studied to assure the 
most efficient and economical operation.” 
[From the New York Journal of Commerce, 
Mar. 5, 1963] 


Connecticut 65 CALLED Success Desprre 15- 
MONTH Drrrorr 

Connecticut 65, the State's pioneer plan 
for providing broad, low-cost health insur- 
ance for the aged, was termed a success bY 
its sponsors. 

William N. Seery, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee representing the 32 partici- 
peting insurance companies, said the pro- 
gram currently is providing protection to 
27,000 of the State's senior citizens, and that 


-one of every five of them has already received 


benefits. 

In a report to State Insurance Commis- 
sioner Alfred N. Premo, on Connecticut 658 
first 15 months of operation, Mr. Seery said 
the first accounting period ended with & 
$550,000 deficit, but expressed confidence in 
the program’s continued growth and future 
success, 

“As with other forms of insurance, we 
know that the financial results can be mean- 
ingful only over a much longer period of 
time,” he said, adding that the unknown 
factors inherent in any new plan, coupled 
with the high costs of initial development 
were largely responsible for the deficit. 

FIRST IN NATION 


Mr. Seery, who is also vice président, Trav- 
elers Insurance Companies, pointed out that 
Connecticut 65 was the first program in the 
Nation in which insurance companies 
their resources to protect the elderly against 
the high costs of serious illness, 

New York and Massachusetts now have 
such programs in operation and a number 
of other States are actively considering them- 

Commenting in detail on the financial 
statement filed with Mr. Premo, Mr. Seery 
said Connecticut 65 received $3,656,520 in 
earned premiums during the 15 months end- 
ing December 31. 

BENEFITS TOP $2 MILLION 


Benefits amounting to $2,198,554 were paid 
to 5,500 individuals, more than 170 of whom 
received amounts ranging from $2,000 to 
$5,000 under the program’s major medical 
plan. In addition, an estimated $1,150,000 
in claims were incurred d the 
but weren't reported in time to be listed in 
the statement as paid. 

Expenses totaled $863,364. Ot this 
amount, $240,000 was used to set up the 
plan and to present the concept to 
elderly citizens of the State. This expense 


paid to the State amounted to $99,444. 
COMMISSIONS PAID 

“We also paid $117,380 in first-year com- 
missions to the agents whose services were 
so valuable in getting the program started. 
These accident and health 
agents—some 3,000 of whom have 
people to enroll in the program—willinglY 
accepted minimum one-time commissions 
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&ctually little more than a handling charge,” 

- Seery said. The commission total would 
be less in future years since commissions are 
Paid only for enrollment and not when the 
coverage is renewed, he added. 

Claims and expenses combined exceeded 
income by $555,398. In addition, member 
Companies did not receive an anticipated al- 
lowance of $54,848 for their own expenses 
and risk. 

Commenting further on the results, Mr. 

said claims ran about 10 percent 
higher than estimated since there was no 
firm basis from which to forecast the claim 
experience. There also was a backlog of 
Reed to be filled during the first year, and 
the average age of those enrolled—a factor 
affecting claim levels—was 74 years, higher 
than expected. 


How Reds Use Panama Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, students 
of Panama Canal history long ago ob- 
Served that its traffic volume is ex- 

ely sensitive to wars and depressions 
and to appreciable political, economic, 
and other upheavals in any part of the 
World, such as crop failures, strikes, de- 

ction by tropical storms, develop- 
Ments of foreign industries, and closure 
of the Suez Canal. 

In 1962, this sensitivity of the canal, as 
&n index of geopolitical significance, was 
Shown by the impressive increases in the 
Volumes of cargo in the Sino-Soviet- 
Cuban traffic. As such, it serves to em- 

that U.S. control over the canal 
enterprise should be strengthened rather 
weakened, as some theorists have 

80 persistently advocated. 


In these connections, attention is in- 
Vited to 1962 annual report of the Board 
of Directors of the Panama Canal Com- 
Pany, which gives an illuminating dis- 
Cussion of canal traffic. 


An article by Milburn P. Akers in the 
1, 1963, issue of the Chicago Sun- 
Times, dealing with certain aspects of 
the canal question follows: 
How Revs Use PANAMA CANAL 
(By Milburn P. Akers) 

Red China and Soviet Russia are making 
very good use of the Panama Canal in efforts 
to bulwark Fidel Castro's regime in Cuba. 

The 1962 report of the Board of Directors 
Of the Panama Canal Company contains, on 
Page 6, the following statement: 

“Showing a very impressive percentage 
Increase for the year (1962) was the volume 
Of cargo moving to Red China and Russia, 

movements to Red China totaled 
877,000 long tons for an increase of 600 per- 
Cent and movements to Russia totaled 
344,000 long tons for an increase of 48 per- 
dent. Sugar movements from Cuba ac- 
Counted for the vast majority of this com- 
bined In the return flow of cargo, 
Red China and Russia shipped 52,000 tons of 
argo to Cuba.“ É 
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Undoubtedly, Nikita Khrushchev, Mao 
Tze-tung and Castro fully appreciate the 
use of this American-built and American- 
operated facility which helps them to carry 
out their Caribbean designs without the 
necessity for the long and expensive sea voy- 
age around South America. The fact that 
the Panama Canal Company, which operates 
the canal for its owners, the taxpayers of the 
United States, spent $16,100,000 to improve 
the canal in 1962 probably causes them to 
rejoice also. 

Ships which transit the canal are required 
to pay for its use. Such payments are, no 
doubt, a bit of a load on the Cuban econ- 
omy. But now that the traffic has been 
called to Washington's attention efforts will 
no doubt be made to remit the tolls on these 
shipments. Such action would be in line 
with the solicitous manner in which U.S. 
policy in respect to Castro’s Cuba is cur- 
rently conducted. 

Why the United States should permit use 
of its facilities to undermine its position in 
the Caribbean is difficult to comprehend. 
The statement that we are obligated by 
treaty and international law to permit 
transit of the canal by the ships of all na- 
tions is not a sufficient answer. 

The United States doesn't recognize Red 
China. Treaties and international laws and 
practices which may be binding upon the 
United States insofar as other nations are 
concerned are not applicable to Red China. 
The United States has broken diplomatic 
relations with Cuba. There may be a tech- 
nical distinction between nonrecognition and 
the current status of United States-Cuban 
relations. That point is moot. If, however, 
the United States has the right to deny use 
of American ports to foreign ships engaged 
in the Cuban traffic, a right it has asserted, it 
can find ample legal grounds on which to 
deny use of the Panama Canal and its fa- 
cilities, including the harbors, to the ships 
engaged in this particular traffic. 

The ships engaged in the Sino-Soviet- 
Cuban traffic fly many flags. Those three 
Communist countries have relatively small 
merchant marines. Much of the traffic is 
carried in Greek, British, Norwegian, Leba- 
nese, Japanese, Polish, and Yugoslav bot- 
toms. These also should be forbidden use 
of the canal's facilities for this particular 
traffic. 

If the American Government doesn't in- 
tend to employ every economic tool it has 
to bring about Castro's downfall it shouldn't 
announce such policies; halfway measures, 
such as it now engages in, are worse than 
none at all. 

Since the ending of World War II, Panama 
Canal traffic has increased 212 percent, In 
1962 canal shipments between Red China 
and Cuba increased 600 percent over 1961. 
This huge increase gives some measure of 
the use to which this American-built, Ameri- 
can-operated facility is being employed to 
thwart American policy in respect to Castro's 
Cuba. 

The United States stopped buying Cuban 
sugar for the sole purpose of wrecking that 
island's economy and, in so doing, bringing 
about Castro’s downfall. To prevent that 
downfall, Red China and Soviet Russia have 
been taking huge amounts of Cuban sugar 
in barter deals. As noted in the 1962 report 
of the Panama Canal Company, sugar ship- 
ments from Cuba to Red China and Soviet 
Russia “accounted for the vast majority of 
this (increase) combined tonnage.” 

This is but another example of the fact 
that the United States, as a consequence of 
inept policies and implementation, does more 
to defeat itself than all the Communist na- 
tions combined. 
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Manpower and Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1963 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the perplexing and melancholy difficul- 
ties in the employment situation con- 
tinue to haunt us. And the unemploy- 
ment statistics do not take into consid- 
eration the matter of underemployment. 

Under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Appendix of the Record a Walter 
Lippmann column appearing March 14, 
1963, in the Washington Post and an edi- 
torial appearing in the same paper on 
March 18. 1963: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 18, 1963] 
MANPOWER AND EMPLOYMENT 

President Kennedy’s first manpower report, 
submitted in accordance with the provisions 
of the Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962, is a sobering document which 
should convince even the most casual reader 
that unemployment, the Nation's most press- 
ing economic problem, is not susceptible of 
quick and easy solutions. 

Since 1947 some 10 million new jobs have 
been created, bringing the volume of employ- 
ment to an all-time record of 67.8 million in 
1962. Nevertheless, employment opportuni- 
ties have failed to keep pace with the rapidly 
growing labor force, and since 1958 the aver- 
age rate of unemployment has been well in 
excess of 5.5 percent. There are now 4.9 
million jobless persons who comprise 6.1 per- 
cent of the labor force, and unless the pres- 
ent trend is sharply reversed, the problem 
will become more acute. According to the 
President's calculations: 

The net growth of the labor force in the 
sixties is expected to be about 13 million, 
more than 50 percent greater than in the 
fifties. 

Unless the growth of new job opportunities 
is also accelerated, unemployment totals will 
rise. If in the next 5 years we provide new 
employment at the pace of the last 5, by 1967 
unemployment will come to over 5% million, 
or more than 7 percent of the 1967 labor 
force. 

Although our knowledge of the causes un- 
derlying the rising trend of unemployment 
is as yet imperfect, some of the more salient 
factors are readily discernible. Labor has 
been displaced by advances in technology 
and the striking gains in man-hour produc- 
tivity. Since 1947, output per man-hour in 
private industry has increased at an annual 
average rate of 3.2 percent, and these gains, 
rather than increases in man-hours of work, 
account for more than 80 percent of the 
growth of total output since 1947. Employ- 
ment in the manufacturing sector has been 
declining since 1956, and the introduction of 
labor-saving technology has doubtless af- 
fected employment even in those sectors of 
the economy which have been growing most 
rapidly. 

The technological innovations of the past 
15 years have also created employment op- 

ties, but the jobs which they have 
produced demand skills and a degree of 

cation that cannot be supplied by 
the traditional blue-collar worker with a 
limited education. Yet 7.5 million out of the 
26 million young people entering the labor 
force between 1960 and 1970—or some 29 per- 
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cent—will lack high school diplomas. Un- 
less the gap between the requirements de- 
manded by the new technology and the 
educational attainment of those entering 
the labor force can be narrowed, widespread 
unemployment among young people Is likely 
to persist. 

The difficulties created by rapid techno- 
logical change can be substantially mitigated 
by fiscal and monetary policies to 
accelerate the overall rate of economic 
growth. But their elimination will require 
a massive program for the retraining of dis- 
Placed workers and a nationwide effort to 
lower the high school dropout rate. While 
a promising start was made with the passage 
of the Manpower Development Act which 
will provide for the training of some 400,000 
people over a 3-year period, it is only the be- 
ginning of what will prove to be a very long 
campaign. z 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 14, 1963] 


(By Walter Lippmann) 

The first report on manpower, which the 
President has just transmitted to Congress, 
raises a question about unemployment to 
which there is no obvious answer. Why is 
it that for 5 consecutive years since 1957— 
both under Mr. Eisenhower and under Mr. 
Kennedy—the average rate of unemploy- 
ment, 5% percent, has been so much high- 
er than it was in the years immediately after 
the war, when the average rate was less 
than 4 percent? 

Moreover, in the past 10 years there have 
been three business recessions and after each 
recovery the rate of unemployment has been 
higher than after the preceding recovery. 
These facts indicate, as the Labor Depart- 
ment study accompanying the President's 
report puts it, that in recent years the Amer- 
ican economy has been moving away from 
full employment rather than toward it. 

It was by studying this gloomy situation 
that the administration came to the con- 
clusion that corporate and individual in- 
come taxes are so high that they are 
depressing consumer demand and spending 
for capital investment. Though I believe 
wholly that this Is a sound conclusion, I 
am moved to ask whether the administra- 
tion remedy for academic stagnation is 
adequate. What moves me to ask this ques- 
tion is a reading of two lectures by the Man- 
aging Director of the International Mone- 
tary Fund, Mr. Per Jacobsson, one delivered 
at New York University and the other at the 
American Bankers Association meeting in 
Washington. 

In reading these lectures, we must begin 
by remembering that Mr. Jacobsson is a 
very distinguished Swedish economist whose 
ideas descend from the same original source 
as those of John Maynard Keynes. Mr. 
Jacobsson, therefore, is in favor of the 
prescription, which comes from Keynes, that 
in order to overcome the sluggishness of an 
economy it is necessary to expand the de- 
mand for goods and services. 

Where Mr. Jacobsson differs from the ad- 
ministration is not about the tax 
and the budgetary deficit. He differs about 
wage policy. In substance, he says that 
while expanding demand can stimulate 
growth, it will not cure unemployment un- 
less it ls accompanied by a freezing of pro- 
duction costs and particularly wage rates, 
If I read him correctly, he says that it is 
quite possible to stimulate the growth of 
the economy without making much of an 
impression on unemployment. It is very 
interesting and quite significant that Mr. 
Jacobsson cites as his authority none other 
than John Maynard Keynes himself. 

Keynes, he says, thought that while it is 
necessary that “demand should be in- 
creased,” he was no less insistent that “in 
time of marked unemployment money wages 
should be kept stable for unemployment to 
be reduced.” As a matter of fact, Lord 
Keynes went further than that. In his 
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celebrated book “The General Theory of Em- 


wages and output are uniquely correla 
so that, “in general, an Increase in employ- 
ment can only occur to the accompaniment 
of a decline in the rate of real wages.” This 
decline in real wages would happen if money 
Wages are frozen (while business is slack) 
while prices rise during the period of re- 
covery from the recession. 

Mr. Jacobsson’s view, and even more that 
of Lord Keynes, differs from that of the 
administration in this respect. The admin- 
istration has been trying, and with consid- 
erable success, to keep wage increases from 
exceeding the rise in the productivity of 
labor. Mr. Jacobsson's view ts that this 
policy will not lead to the same reduction 
in unemployment as would be achieved if 
during the expansion of demand, money 
wage rates were kept constant or rising 
more slowly than productivity. 

Mr. Jacobsson argues that this unpopular 
remedy for unemployment is necessary be- 
cause in the past few years we have been 
in a “new situation.” The postwar infia- 
tion has worked itself off; since 1959 whole- 
sale prices have been practically stable and 
the cost of living has not risen much. 

During the inflationary years, individual 
firms could grant wage increases because 
they could raise prices without a decline in 
their sales. But with inflation ended, most 
firms cannot raise prices without losing sales 
and therefore reducing their profit margins. 
In this kind of situation, Mr. Jacobsson be- 
lieves, it is not possible to cure unemploy- 
ment merely by cutting taxes and expanding 
demand. It is necessary also to stabilize 
labor costs. 

Needless to say, this is an unpopular 
remedy. As evidence of it there is Governor 
Rockefeller’s recent statement about eco- 
nomic growth. He too wants to expand 
demand by cutting taxes. But he is dis- 
creetly silent about wage policy. 

An analysis of the figures shows why the 
country is more likely to put up with the 
existing unemployment than to brace itself 
to the disagreeable remedy which Keynes 
and Jacobsson recommend. Who are the 
unemployed? In the main they are the 
politically feeble. They are young people, 
many of them without votes. They are 
the older workers. They are Negroes. They 
are workers in declining and unstable in- 
dustries and in the depressed areas. They 
are in general unskilled workers. There are 
some 4 million of them, not counting 
another 2% million who are partially 
employed. 

All of them together are not a politically 
formidable group, and as long as they are 
taken care of neither party is likely to take 
on the kind of opposition which the Jacobs- 
son-Keynes formula would arouse. 

While the evidence of past recoveries does 
not at first glance seem to confirm Mr. 
Jacobsson's theory, could it be that he has 
a point? I should like to see a qualified 
spokesman of the administration argue the 
issue which, without in the least pretending 
any expertness of my own, I have ventured 
to raise. Is it possible to reduce unemploy- 
ment substantially by the tax bill alone? 


Chauncey Brewster Tinker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 
Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, a great 


university must necessarily include great 
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teachers who can fire the imagination 
of students. Such a teacher was Chaun- 
cey Brewster Tinker, sometime sterling 
professor of English literature at Yale 
University. He has just died in New 
Haven. 

As one of his students, who will al- 
ways be in his debt, I would like to call 
attention to the career of Professor 
Tinker, - It is one which deserves emula- 
tion by those who seek to enchance the 
quality of education in America. A short 
discussion of Professor Tinker’s life 
which appeared this morning in the Bal- 
timore Sun is appended. 

The article follows: 

O. B. TINKER, SCHOLAR, Dies; Former PRO- 
FESSOR AT YALE FOUND BOSWELL PAPERS 

New Haven, March 17.—Chauncey Brew? 
ster Tinker, a Yale University scholar who 
discovered the long-missing Boswell papers 
in 1925, died last night at a Hartford nursing 
home, > 

The former sterling professor of English 
literature at Yale was 86. He had been ill 
for many years. 

As a teacher, Tinker Inspired many stu- 
dents who later became prominent in educa- 
tion and the arts and still call themselves 
“Tinkerians,” ` 

After writing and lecturing for years on 
the age of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 18th-century 
English writer and scholar, Professor Tinker 
began to suspect that many papers of Bos- 
well, Johnson's biographer, were still in ex- 
istence and began to look for them. 

He advertised in Irish newspapers in 1925 
for stray scripts written by the 18th-century 
English author. He received two unsigned 
answers, saying, “Try Malahide Castle near 
Dublin.” 

CONTACT SUGGESTED 


The notes advised him to get in touch 
with Lord Talbot, the castle’s occupant a 
a direct descendant of Boswell. 

Tinker wangled an invitation to tea from 
Talbot, who afterward led him to an ebony 
cabinet where he found hundreds of Boswell 


papers. 

The dramatic discovery led to revisions of 
views on Boswell’s period among scholars. 

The papers are now being edited for pub- 
lication at the Yale library. 

Despite his influence as a scholar, Tinker 
found his greatest pride in teaching. "I 
shall be remembered for my students,” he 
once said. “They are my jewels.” 

He was the last of a group of scholars, re- 
nowned in their field, who taught in Yale's 
English department in the 1920's and 1930 B. 
The others were William Lyon Phelps, Wil- 
bur L. Cross, and John M, Berdan. 

He received his Ph. D. from Yale in 1902 
and later was awarded honorary degrees bY 
Yale, Princeton, Wooster, and Hobart Col- 
leges, and the University of Rochester. 

In 50 years of teaching, writing, and lectur- 
ing, Professor Tinker ranged in his interests 
from Beowulf to A, E. Housman; only late in 
his life did he focus on Johnson and Boswell. 

He taught a course on “The Age of John- 
son“ for many years, and students began to 
cal it “The Age of Tinker.” 


Consumer Credit: Cold War Weapon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, an 
article by Gen. George Olmstead in the 
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February issue of News Front seemed 
to express some good thoughts on the 
Subject of consumer credit as a cold war 
Weapon and as a way to help build up 
& broad middle-income class in the 
Underdeveloped countries. Of course, 
Consumer credit is dependent on other 
Components of initial economic growth, 
but I think that once this period is 
reached, such a force can be quite dy- 
namic to generate greater economic 
8rowth. 

The article follows: 

Consumer Creprr: New Corp War WEAPON 

It is time to recognize that the great 
Challenge of the future is to develop the 
economic strength of the individual citizen, 

creating a growing middle-income group 
throughout the world—individual citizens 
With better living standards, something to 
fight for, and greater reason to resist com- 
Munism. 

Communism has gained ground in so many 
Countries in recent years because most of 
these nations have only two economic 
Classes—a very small, very rich class at the 
top, the poverty stricken masses below, and 
nothing in between. 

The best way to win the long-range eco- 
nomic cold war against communism in the 
Coming years is to help build up a broad 
Middle-income class in each of the free coun- 

Our foreign aid am can help 
to bring this about but it must go into chan- 
Nels that so far have been largely overlooked. 

One of the most potent forces for build- 


a large economic middle-income. class, 


as we have demonstrated in the United 
States, is the availability of low-cost con- 
Sumer installment credit. I believe it can 
be a new weapon in the cold war. 

It does little good for us to talk about 
Political freedom when the majority of the 
World's people remain in economic bondage. 

e we pour billions into countries in the 

that they will grow and prosper, we 

do little or nothing to help provide the pur- 

g power to enable their people to buy 

und consume the goods that make possible 
higher living standards. n 

The development of mass credit, intro- 
duced in 1910, helped to make possible the 
Mass demand that, in turn, nourished mass 
Production and mass employment in the 
United States. It aided in building up our 
American middle-income society that en- 

the world's highest living standard. 

It put into the hands of our people the 
Credit to enable them to purchase automo- 
biles, furniture, electric washing machines, 
Yacuum cleaners, sewing machines. Later 
it made it possible for millions to buy radios, 
Mechanical refrigerators, automatic fur- 

, and other heavy-expense household 
Conveniences considered “durable goods.” 

Buying cars on installment payments has 
Made it possible for the automobile industry 
to become one of the industrial giants in the 
United States. employing some 10.5 million 
People directly, and more millions in related 
industries. It helps explain why 77 percent 
of U.S. families own cars and why 65 per- 
cent of the world's passenger cars are owned 
by Americans. 

Other countries are roughly about where 
the United States was a generation or more 
ago in making credit avallable to the many 
Who could qualify. Banks in Europe have 
not yet seen fit in most cases to do much 

What they call “hire purchase.” 

There are trading firms and “money mer- 
Chants” especially in less-developed areas but 
Most of these charge such exorbitant in- 

rates that they constitute the great- 
Est economic obstacle to the healthy growth 
at private enterprise and of an economic 
middle-income class. 

Hardly a nation in the world can be found 
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where there is not a sizable nucleus of peo- 
ple who would qualify by our standards for 
credit: personal reputation, and steady em- 
ployment and income. Yet, for countless 
millions of them there is no low-cost way 
for them to get credit to buy the many con- 
ventences they want. 

The great stumbling block in even the 
most advanced countries is that the com- 
mercial banks have been reluctant to get 
into installment credit. The same thing 
happened in the United States at the 
start. 

Today, the U.S. commercial banks are 
the largest suppliers of installment credit in 
this country. They account for about 40 
percent of the nearly $45 billion of install- 
ment credit now outstanding. 

The banks of the free nations must be 
encouraged to bring credit to those who 
can qualify—so more of their people will be 
able to afford to buy the automobiles, home 
appliances, and other modern conveniences 
their industries can produce. This will open 
the way for more employment and an accel- 
eration of economic growth—just as it hap- 
pened here, 

It will enable people to buy the products 
of their own growing milis and factories. 
Also, it will help make them better customers 
for our exports, an assist for our troubled 
balance of payments which we badly need. 

The dynamic force of installment credit 
can be made to generate greater economic 
growth and development and more human 
happiness and well-being abroad, just as it 
has done in the United States. 

Consumer credit can be a mighty new 
weapon to help the free world win the 
cold war. For those people of the world 
who doubt and wait to see whether com- 
munism or capitalism will prevail, for those 
who belleve and sacrifice and hope for 
better things tomorrow, for those who will 
support the free way of life but lack the 
means to be effective—to all of them we 
Americans have an answer. 

Put buying power in the hands of the 
worthy individual, his lot in life improves, 
and the economy of his country grows 
stronger through his purchases. His eco- 
nomic freedom brings on a new understand- 
ing of political freedom for which he strives. 
And should the time come when he must 
defend this freedom, he, personally, as an 
individual, has something worth fighting for. 


Damaging Decisions Made by Underlings 
in State Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, until we 
have a complete and thorough investiga- 
tion of the Department of State, its poli- 
cies and personnel, we are going to con- 
tinue to have decisions made which are 
damaging to American prestige and pol- 
icy and against our self-interest. 

The following column by Dr. Robert 
Morris cites just one instance of how 
dangerous some of these decisions are 
and who makes them: 

OUR ERODING RAMPARTS 
(By Robert Morris) 

When the U.S. Supreme Court by a 5-to-4 

decision in 1958 caused the then State De- 
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partment passport security regulations to 
fall, President Eisenhower recommended that 
passport security legislation was urgently 
needed. He said, “Each day and week that 
passes without it exposes us to great danger.” 

Five years have passed. The need for this 
legislation has obviously increased and there 
is still no such legislation. Hundreds of So- 
viet operatives certainly, and more likely 
thousands, are using the credentials of U.S. 
passports, implementing the grand design 
of Soviet conquest around the world. De- 
spite the grave concern openly expressed by 
top people in our Government, a handful of 
lower echelon persons have thwarted efforts 
to plug this security hole. 

Frances Knight, the experienced Director 
of the Passport Office of the U.S. State De- 
partment, a gracious lady of the tradition of 
Ruth Shipley who held that office before her 
for decades, has repeatedly tried to prevent 
Communist agents from using American 
passports to carry on their appointed tasks 
abroad. 

Last year she testified that Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert F. Kennedy has pointed-out that 
“Communist espionage in this country is 
much more active now than it ever has 
been” and that J. Edgar Hoover, Director of 
the F.B.I, has said on March 19, 1962, The 
Communist threat from without must not 
blind us to the Communist threat from 
within. The latter is reaching into the very 
heart of America through its espionage 
agents and a cunning, defiant, and lawless 
Communist Party which is fanatically dedi- 
cated to the Marxist cause of world enslave- 
ment and destruction of the foundations of 
our Republic.” 

Yet her Passport Office by direction had to 
issue passports to 547 persons she knew to 
be Communists. These Communists not 
only carry out courier and intelligence as- 
signments and collect blackmail information 
about Government officials, but blacken the 
reputation of the United States abroad by 
acts and utterances. During the Korean 
war, for instance, some respectable appear- 
ing American citizens set up a press confer- 
ence abroad and stated that the United 
States was using bacteriological warfare in 
Korea. It was devastating propaganda for 
the Communists all over Asia. 

Miss Knight, in testifying before the Sen- 
ate Internal Security Subcommittee has 
pointed out how he is now forced, by State 

nt regulations, to blot out of her 
mind, when deciding who is a Communist, 
all F.B.I. or security information which she 
says constitutes 99 percent of her evidence. 

She said: 

“I, as the issuing officer, am supposed to 
tailor my ‘reason to believe that the appli- 
cant is a member of a Communist organiza- 
tion’ to data which can be made public re- 
gardless of how much classified information 
Is produced by the FBI or other agencies of 
Government to the effect that the individual 
is a dangerous Communist. If the proof 
cannot be used in open hearings, with the, 
right to cross-examine witnesses, I have been 
instructed to disregard it. In other words, 
I am expected to read the file, dismiss the 
classified information and base my decision 
on what can be best described as generalized 
public information. I maintain that no one 
can do this in good conscience and this places 
me in a difficult position between the law and 
the Government's expert legal advisers’ who 
interpret the law. It is a fact that under 
the present regulations, the more treacherous 
and vicious and destructive the individual 
may be, the less likely it is that he will be 
denied a passport.” 

Then she said: 

“The public has been led to believe that, at 
long last, there are regulations in effect 
which will prevent the use of the U.S. pass- 
port for the benefit or promotion of world 
communism, There appears to be no reali- 
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zation that the few functionaries who may 
get caught in this very ineffective net are 
relatively unimportant.” 

Congress would certainly grant legislation 
but it has been told that the administration 
does not need it; that the existing regula- 
tions are adequate. The evidence is moun- 
tainous that the opposite is true. 

When the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee looked into this matter it dis- 
covered that the decision that enables Com- 
munists to move at will with our credentials, 
was made, not by the President, J. Edgar 
Hoover, Miss Knight, the security adminis- 
trator, or any of the responsible leaders of 
Government but by a handful of lower eche- 
lon bureaucrats. The underlying letter that 
set the crippling policy was drafted by a 
second-tier lawyer who had worked in the 
State Department only 1 year. He acknowl- 
edged he had come into State after working 
under Walt W. Rostow when that Important 
policy planner headed up a covert CIA opera- 
tion at the Center for International Studies 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The testimony of the subcommittee shows 
Clearly that a handful of lower officials for 
State and Justice got together In Novem- 
ber 1961 and made the damaging decision 
and did not even see fit to consult the heads 
of their departments before promulgating 
the resulting policy. 

Reading the record will reveal that Senator 
Tuomas J. Dopp has pointed out that the 
State Department in allowing passports to 
Communists is adopting standards in pass- 
port security that are “substantially those 
advanced by Mr. John Abt in behalf of the 
Communist Party, although in some respects 
they seem to go even farther in the party's 
favor than even Mr. Abt has gone.” 

Fantastic you say. Not, however, if Mr. 
Rostow's underlying theme that “commu- 
nism is mellowing” is the basis of our policy 
in all departments. And it should be obvious 
when you observe the missiles in Cuba, the 
offensive of the Vietcong and the Pathet 
Lao and scores of other manifestations of Im- 
placable Soviet aggreesion that, rather than 
mellowing, it ls becoming more voracious as 
it moves in for the kill. It is our inner ram- 
parts that are mellowing and eroding. 


Tragedy and Testimonial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, the acci- 

dental deaths of Peace Corps volunteers 
“serving in the Philippines prompted a 

moving letter to Director Shriver of the 
Peace Corps which is at once a heartfelt 
expression of condolence and a testi- 
monial to this program in the Philip- 
pines. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, Mr. Speaker, I 
include this letter from the affable and 
dynamic Ambassador of the Philippines, 
His Excellency Amelito R. Mutuc, whom 
I have come to know well through mutual 
association in the Jaycee movement. 

The letter follows: 

EMBASSY OF THE PHILIPPINES, 
Washington, D.C., March 6, 1963. 

Mr. SARGENT T. SHRIVER, 
Director, Peace Corps, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Surtver: My heart is heavy as I 
write to you to convey my deepest sympathy 
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and condolence on behalf of the Filipino 
people and Government on the sudden and 
tragic death of the youthful American Peace 
Corps volunteers, Nancy Ann Boyd, of 
Martinez, Calif., and Philip Walter Maggard, 
of Buffalo, Wyo. 

On this sad occasion, there are no words to 

express the grief that we Filipinos share 
with our American friends. Nancy Ann Boyd 
and Philip Walter were young 
Americans who, imbued with the idealism 
and energy of youth, left the comfort of 
home and the warm affection of their loved 
ones, to extend help in the Philippines and 
to seek new friends for themselves and their 
country. : 
They endeared themselves to those Fill- 
pinos who were the beneficiaries of their help 
and counsel and friendship. They found a 
responsive chord in the hearts of their young 
Filipino counterparts, because the help and 
counsel and friendship that they extended 
were filled with the alncrity and honesty 
of youth. 

It is painful to contemplate that in the 
short span of existence of the Peace Corps 
in my country, three young Americans lost 
their lives—David Mulholland, Nancy Ann 
Boyd, and Philip Walter Maggard. But per- 
haps you and I and their loved ones, who 
must carry the heaviest burden of sorrow, 
can find deep consolation in the fact that 
they died with bosom friends, in service not 
only to your country but to mine as well. 

If the work of these young Americans has 
any significance in any assessment of the 
future, it is that they gave up their lives 
to give meaning and purpose to the noble 
and worthy cause of the Peace Corps which 
you so ably head—that our two countries 
share the enduring values of human dignity 
and of selfless service to God, country, and 
fellow men; that in peace, as in war, we are 
joined in mutual endeavor, as we must, in 
the noble cause of service to humanity for 
whihe David Mulholland, Nancy Ann Boyd, 
and Philip Walter Maggard lived and died; 
that even, as we have honest differences, we 
are joined in cooperative effort toward one 
common purpose and one common ideal, the 
ideal of peace with justice and larger free- 
dom. 

These young Americans have honored us 
by coming to the Philippines and working 
with us. Today, as tomorrow, Filipinos 
honor them as true representatives of a 
great country. 

Sincerely yours, 
AMELITO R. MUTUC. 


Jaycees in Action as Poultry Export Crisis 
Continues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
criminatory policies of the European 
Economic Community which virtually 
have denied access to the poultry of Vir- 
ginſa and other States continue, despite 
hints that some relief might be in pros- 
pect. 

The seriousness of this problem has 
been recognized in the active interest 
manifested by many Members of this 
House, and of the other body. It has 
the concern of the executive branch at 
highest levels, as it should. 
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Particularly helpful in the support of 
our negotiators with the European Eco- 
nomic Community, I believe, have been 
the efforts of the poultry industry in 
Virginia and elsewhere to enlist the sup- 
port of other segments of the economy, 
in the recognition that what hurts the 
poultryman in any major poultry-pro- 
ducing State hurts all who do business 
with him. 

In Virginia, the junior chambers of 
commerce—the Jaycees—demonstrated 
once again the methodical mustering of 
energy which characterizes any project 
which commands the attention of the 
Jaycee movement. 

Initially, a resolution was adopted by 
the Broadway-Timberville Jaycees, of 
which Richard Harpine is president, in 
the heart of Virginia’s poultry region, 
as follows: 

Proposep RESOLUTION BY REGION V. VIRGINTA 
JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CONSISTING 
OF BROADWAY-TIMBERVILLE, CHARLOTTES- 
VILLE, CULPEPER, ELKTON, HARRISONBURG- 
ROCKINGHAM, Lovisa, Luray, MADISON, 
ORANGE, STAUNTON, STUARTS DRAFT, 
WAYNESBORO, WOODSTOCK 
Whereas the European Common Market 18 

putting into operation a system of highly 

protectionist measures which are designed 
to restrict export opportunities for U.S. poul- 
try and other agricultural products; and 

Whereas these measures are inconsistent 
with and repugnant to basic fair trading 
principles which have been established under 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Virginia Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce condemn the use of such 
devices as gate prices, variable levies and 
similar discriminatory measures which have, 
as their principal purpose, the effect of 
strangulation of trade instead of ting 
free trade between countries; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That the Virginia Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce urge that the President of 
the United States utilize all of the powers 
available to him under the Trade Expansion 
Act to bring about a removal of such unfair 
barriers against our poultry and other agri- 
cultural products and that, if necessary, 
similar measures be used against the goods of 
the offending countries to the end that such 
trade barriers may be eliminated so that mu- 
tually beneficial trade may be conducted be- 
tween the countries of the free world. 


This resolution was adopted on a rê- 
gional and State level by the Jaycees 
gional, giving it endorsement by more 
than 100 chapters, and sent forward to 
the U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
the national body of the Jaycee’s move- 
ment, 

My good friend, Herb Bateman, presi- 
dent of the Virginia Jaycees, has in- 
formed me that his organization has 
taken steps to bring this resolution to 
the consideration of Jaycees across th® 
United States, and I am confident the 
poultry industry nationally can expect 
substantial additional evidence of sup, 
port from these young men, many of 
whom have had no direct involvement 
in the poultry industry but who, with 
characteristic alertness and perception, 
have recognized that the restrictions im- 
posed by the European Economic Com- 
munity have caused substantial eco- 
nomic damage to a major agricultural 
industry. 

Mr. Speaker, it is well known that we 
have had most success in West Germany, 
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in the development of an European mar- 

ket for our poultry, success which has 

been erased by the complex of variable 

levies, gate prices, and so forth, now im- 

Pressed on our poultry trade by the Eu- 

ropean Economic Community. As of 

interest to Members of the House from 

Poultry producing States, I include an 

Article by a major German importer 

Which appeared in the March 1933 issue 

of the publication, Broiler Industry. 
The article follows: 

A GERMAN IMPORTER’S ADVICE: STAND Up—rTHE 
U.S. Povurry Inpustrayr “DOUBTLESSLY Has 
Bren DISCRIMINATED AGAINST,” Says ONE 
OF GERMANY'S LARGEST FOOD. DISTRIBUTORS; 
He Svccests WI KEEP Ur BARGAINING PRES- 


SURE 
(By Waldemar Krogh) 

While this report was being written, 
Negotiations for Great Britain's entry into 
the Common Market had failed, for the time 
being. Consequently, the European Common 
Market is stili limited to the six original 
Countries, and the bigger economic integra- 
tion which was hoped for did not materialize. 

In view of this situation, it has become 
Considerably more difficult to predict the 
3 of poultry transactions in EEC coun- 

es, 

On account of the EEC market regulations 
since July 30, 1962, a lot has changed in the 

poultry market, The main bur- 

den and damage are borne not only by im- 

Porters and exporters, but by consumers. 

is no doubt that. Western Germany, 

by far the biggest poultry importer within 
the EEC, ts affected most. 

view of the gate prices fixed by the 


Mainly the United States, since July 30, 
_ 1962. It was not possible for the importers 
to jump the hurdle of dues. 

To this very day, the entire Import and 
Wholesale trade of Western Germany is part- 
ly living on imports effected before July 
80, 1962. 

If asked, “Which sales prospects still exist 
for the U.S. poultry in Europe?” there could 

only one answer: for the time being, the 
are limited. 

The importer's risk is not quite as big 


shipments must be considered. (Duty fees 
Could increase while a shipment is on the 
high seas.) 

A lot, if not everything, will depend on 
the outcome of negotiations pending be- 
tween the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and the EEC Commission in Brussels. 

Nobody should be under an illusion, how- 
erer, that the German importers’ purchases 
Of poultry will remain as before, This ap- 
Plies, first of all, to fowl. According to in- 
formation received, internal production of 
hens in the EEC member countries (also in 
Western Germany) will be increased consid- 
erably. The very high gate prices, as well 
£8 levies applicable on imports from third 
Countries, will give the EEC poultry indus- 
try quite a remarkable advance. 

American producers and exporters, in any 
Case, will have to offer many more advantages 
in the future if they want to remain in the 

opean Common Market. Quality, pres- 
entation and calibration as well as uniform 
Packing with metrical weights, will be im- 
portant. 

During the last few years. however, the 
United States, in particular, has made every 
endeavor to comply with demands of the Eu- 

markets. Nonetheless, shipment of 
Poultry must be improved greatly. In West- 
ern Germany, every effort is being made to 
Perfect a refrigeration which will 
Maintain “zero” temperature (minus 18° C.) 
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from processing plant to consumer, including 
carriers, such as ships and delivery trucks. 
Too often, this is still not possible. 

US. shipowners, as a result, had to be 
instructed to handle the poultry more care- 
fully when loading and discharging. Steve- 
dores in many cases did not apply sufficient 
care. One of the requirements is better and 
stronger packaging, a matter for which the 
packers are responsible. 

In order to eliminate such difficulties 
which arise when goods, are shipped from 
American ports, we propose establishment of 
control organizations guaranteeing a really 
impeccable shipment of goods. 

If these requirements of the European 
importers are fulfilled by the American ex- 
porters, then the American goods should be 
comparable to Danish goods. This would 
certainly improve the sales prospects for the 
United States. 

If efforts of the United States in this re- 
spect are continued, I suppose that the Com- 
mon Market will not become fully self- 
sufficient in poultry production. It is esti- 
mated that approximately 70,000 tons of 
US. poultry were imported to Western Ger- 
many in 1962. Such a quantity cannot be 
replaced by one’s own production overnight. 

It is my personal opinion that the U.S. 
poultry producers and exporters doubtlessly 
have been discriminated against. 

United States exercises a certain pressure on 
European authorities responsible for the 
restriction of U.S. poultry imports, by meas- 
ures concerning the import of European ex- 
port goods to the United States, then a ques- 
tion is bound to arise in this connection; 
that is, how to treat other third countries? 

PRE-EEC VOLUME A GOAL 


In any case, I think that the threat to 
take measures against the importation to 
the United States of America of Western Ger- 
man export goods perhaps might result in 
positive changes for the import of U.S, poul- 
try to Western Germany. 

The export of industrial goods doubtlessly 
is most important for Western Germany. An 
endeavor should be made to get a guarantee 
for sales in the same amount as before. 

Western Germany cannot renounce the ex- 
port of her goods since it would be impossible 
to sell this quantity in her own market. It 
must be remembered, too, that such internal 
pressure of goods would result in a consid- 
erable reduction of prices. 

As mentioned before, it is impossible to 
predict which situation will arise during the 
current year in view of the still pending 
negotiations between Washington and Brus- 
sels, Should the present situation remain 
unchanged until the end of this year, one 
has to reckon upon a further decrease in 
U.S. sales to the Western German market, 
It is impossible to give a longer forecast, 
either, as too many factors play a decisive 
part; for example, stagnation of per capita 
consumption of poultry as a result of very 
high prices following introduction of the 
EEC market regulations. 

Sales of poultry during the past 4 years 
increased by approximately 4 kilograms (8.8 
pounds) per capita. This has been due only 
to attractive prices. The consumer in West- 
ern Germany is remembering this fact with 
pleasure. 

If poultry will not be sold at reasonable 
prices in the future, then one has to antici- 
pate that poultry will become a rare item on 
the family menu, Unlike earlier days, Ger- 
mans have learned to use chicken during the 
week—many fryers, fowls, ducks—above all, 
backs and necks, 

Concluding, I should like to express the 
hope that the U.S. Secretary of Agriculture 


which will be satisfactory for all parties. 
Before America takes measures which will 

bring great losses to our industry, the Gov- 

ernment of the Federal Republic should em- 
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phasize these difficulties in Brussels and 


German export industry. 


Water Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the Seattle Times and 
the letter of enclosure to me by Mr. R. J. 
Schuur, describing the desperate situa- 
tion this Nation faces in the matter of 
water pollution and describing the dis- 
gust, irritation, and frustration of one 
of our citizens with this filthy and sordid 
defilement of one of our most priceless 
natural assets. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH., 
March 7, 1963. 
Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, 
Lansing, Mich. 

Dear Sm: Your recent statement at the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation in Detroit regard- 
ing the pollution and contamination of the 
Nation's water supply was noted in a Detroit 
paper. You deserve my personal congratu- 
lations. 

The writer has many times brought this 
to the attention of our local, State, and Na- 
tional administration to no avail. This Na- 
tion is the world's worst in this respect when 
it comes to air and water pollution plus the 
denuding of our forests. Many like yourself 
have brought this matter up but it seems 
nothing has been or is being done to correct 
these disastrous conditions. Our State and 
National leadership is dragging their feet in 
an effort to correct the situation. Our so- 
called townships are one of the worst offend- 
ers. Their dry well, sometimes called cess- 
pools, pollute our underground water sup- 
ply. Everything from detergents to bath- 
room waste goes down these drains. This 
condition could be corrected if we had a 
national law making it mandatory that all 
townships be required to connect on to city 
sewers. This in itself would immediately 
prevent further pollution of our underground 
water supply. 

Then we have our city sewers which dump 
the wastage into our rivers, streams, and 
finally finds its way into the Great Lakes 
which are then polluted. Our inland lakes 
are already showing up dead fish due to the 
oil slicks from the outboard motors. The 
Kalamazoo River is a good example of pol- 
lution. I invite you to come and investigate 
the local river. It is not a river but a stink- 
ing polluted mudhole due to the local dump- 
ing of industrial waste plus the city sewers. 
Our State water resources department has 
been trying for some time to correct the 
situation with so-called sewage treatments, 
installed by the firms that dump their waste, 
but without success. 

There is one way and only one way these 
conditions can be corrected, by forcing 
through law, that the industries involved 
be forced to haul away their waste to some 
specified area to dry out and then burned. 
Some solution can and must be found. 

It begins to look like our National and 
State leadership are afraid of stepping on 
someones’ toes, the industrial toes. If this 
attitude continues to be taken we will never 
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get anywhere. Aggressively action must be 
taken regardless of who is involved. 

Another national disgrace is the pesti- 
cides, poisonous sprays used to combat in- 

sects. This condition is so severe it not 
` only poisons our soils but is also killing our 
fish, our wildlife but also our trees and for- 
ests. These poisons find their way into our 
rivers and streams and eventually our lakes 
and finally into the Great Lakes. Yet we 
hear nothing from our State and national 
leadership to combat this nuisance, leader- 
ship who appear to be under the heels of the 
pesticide industry. It begins to look like 
these industries are bigger than our Gov- 
ernment. If this is the case then we are 
lost and hopeless. Nature itself can control 
insects. Ladybugs are one example. 

As an individual I realize this letter will 
bear no weight. However as a citizen of 
this once beautiful Nation I feel I have at 
least done my part in trying to correct an 
evil situation before it is too late. 

Very sincerely yours, 
R. J. Scuvury. 


WATER POLLUTION: A DEADLY THREAT 


“Water, water ev ere, 
And all the boards did shrink; 
Water, water everywhere 
Nor any drop to drink.” 
—8. T. COLERIDGE, 


Such was the curse of the ancient mariner. 
Posted over every bridge and dam, on every 
river and stream, it one day could serve as 
an epitaph for a civilization. 

Unless we stop poisoning our waters with 
chemical bug killers and quick-sudsing de- 
tergents, with radioactive wastes and virus- 
bearing slaughterhouse remains, with un- 
treated municipal and industrial sewage, with 
oil-well brine and pulp mill acids and tons 
of silt from road and building projects; un- 
less we reduce these and other hazardous 
contaminants, the curse could fall on our 
land in our lifetime. 

And the boards that will shrink may well 
be the props holding up the entire free 
world. 

Here indeed is a case where more truth than 
poetry is involved. 

For want of a glass of clear water, the 
continent that heard Niagara’s restless roar 
and sang of the mighty Mississippi and the 
wide Missouri and drew its life blood from 
the Great Lakes, that incredible reservoir 
holding more than one-third of the world’s 
fresh water supply, that continent, that civi- 
lization could die of thirst in the midst of 
plenty. 

And the Nation that Khrushchev once 
threatened to bury well might bury itself— 
ingloriously, ironically, insanely—in its own 
garbage. 

The evidence already is there: appalling, 
irrefutable, increasing every day. 

President Kennedy has called the situa- 
tion “a national disgrace.” 

“Pollution of our country’s rivers and 
streams,” he told Congress in his message 
on natural resources, “has reached alarming 
proportions.” 

A housewife in Babylon, Long Island, 
draws a glass of water with a 2-inch head 
of froth. It looks more like a glass of beer, 
but it has an oily, fishy taste. 

Towns along the Animas River in Colo- 
rado and New Mexico, where a uranium mill 
dumps its wastes, learn their drinking water 
contains 40 to 160 percent more than maxi- 
mum safety levels of radioactivity. 

Epidemologists trace an outbreak of hepa- 
titis along the eastern seaboard to oysters 
faked from the Gulf of Mexico and to clams 
dug in New Jersey's Raritan Bay and along 
the Connecticut coast. 

Rensselaer, N.Y., orders its residents to 
boil all drinking water as the bacteria count 
soars in its water mains from pollution in 
the Hudson River. 
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Faced with drought conditions in the 
Neosho River, Chanute, Kans., attempts to 
recycle water from its sewage-treatment 
plant directly into its purification plant. 
The water meets acceptable health stand- 
ards, but foam rises to the top of every 
glass, piles up in 15-foot high billows at 
the water works and blows across town 
like snow. 

Freighters passing through Chicago's ship 
and sanitary canal churn up so much suds 
that sprays are employed to break up the 
billows. On Mondays, when Chicago house- 
wives discharge tons of detergents with the 
water from the weekly wash, the frothing 
is noticeably worse. 

Gas bubbles rise from the sludge at the 
bottom of the Missourl River below Sioux 
City, where a packinghouse unloads tons of 
animal entrails. Farther downstream, Oma- 
ba awaits the river's arrival for drinking 
water. 

Along a 40-mile stretch of Wisconsin's 
Fox River, where 34 paper and pulp mills 
hug the banks the water flows with the col- 
or and consistency of lentil soup. And the 
great salmon runs are diminished in Puget 
Sound, another pulp-mill area. 

A chemical plant near Austin, Tex., dis- 
charges its wastes in the Colorado River. 
For 140 miles downstream, all fish die. 

Paterson, Nutley, and Passiac, N.J., switch 
to emergency water reserves when the Pas- 
saic River floats up a cargo of dead fish. 
The verdict is poison by pollution. 

A similar verdict Is returned for thousands 
of dead fish found floating in tributaries of 
the Tennessee River, where valley farmers 
used DDT to rid their cotton of boll weevils. 

Youngstown, Ohio, steel mills using the 
Mohoning River for cooling processes raise 
the temperature of the river so high in sum- 
mer that not only is all fish life eliminated 
but the water is made unfit for anything— 
even for cooling purposes. 

Typhoid fever breaks out in Keene, N.H: 
Hepatitis cases set a new record. Leptospi- 
rosis, better known as sewer workers’ fever, 
suddenly crops up in the Missouri River 
valley. Health departments In a number of 
citles note an upsurge in diarrhea, intestinal 
disorders, and stomach sicknesses. In each 
case, water is the virus carrier. 

These are not Orwellian nightmares of 
some distant day. s 

All of these incidents of pollution actually 
happened in recent years. Some already 
have been corrected. Some are up for action 
in Federal enforcement cases. Some con- 
tinue unabated. 

The point is that pollution problems like 
these can and do happen to America’s rivers 
and streams every day. New and worse ones 
are in store in the future as our population 
booms and industry flourishes. 


CLEAN WATER VITAL 


Clean water is absolutely essential to 
America’s continued existence as a nation 
and a civilization. We drink it, bathe in 
it, wash with it, cook with it, fish and swim 
in it. It trrigates our crops, powers our 
plants, refines our products, produces our 
electricity. 

Despite a favorable annual rainfall, our 
available water has not increased appreciably 
since Columbus landed. Its use and abuse 
have—drastically. For more than a half 
century, we have been using our great 
rivers—the Mississippi, the Missouri, the 
Ohio, the Colorado, the Columbia, the Hud- 
son—as little more than open sewers. In 
that time, our population has doubled and 
the pollution load in our waters tripled. 

The greatest gains in population and in- 
dustry are yet to come. We now use about 
half the water we can trap. By 1980, when 
according to the Senate select committee's 
figures our population will Jump to 244 mil- 
lion, we will be using it all. By the year 
2000, with a population of 329 million, de- 
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mand will triple. Water re-use will be & 
necessary way of life. 

Today about 40 percent of our population 
drinks re-used water: Water that has been 
through the sewers of some other city before 
purification. For instance, Pittsburgh's 
sewage plants empty into the Ohio River, 
Cincinnati takes the water out for drinking 
purposes and in turn dumps its sewage back 
in the river, Louisville repeats the process 
and so on down the riyer. Some Ohio River 
towns use water that has been flushed down 
the sewers of 10 other communities. 

Water is our only major re-usable resource. 
It can't be duplicated. It has no substitute, 
no synthetic equivalent. But it can be used 
over and over again. The problem of keep- 
ing our rivers clean enough for this sort of 
constant re-use has been complicated vastly 
by the wonders of modern living. 


Farmers Home Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a letter I recently wrote to the Honorable 
Kermit Gordon, Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, in which I called to his 
attention the reasons why, in my opinion, 
Farmers Home Administration must be 
provided with additional funds for ad- 
ministering its increased workload: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 7, 1963. 
Hon. KersIT GORDON, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Executive Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Gorpon: It has very recently 
come to my atention that the gradual at- 
trition of private credit sources available to 
farmers in northeast Texas has now reached 
a point where something has got to be donè. 
the responsible Federal agency in this field 
is the Farmers Home Administration. The 
purpose of this letter is to tell you that in 
my opinion FHA must increase their lend- 
ing capability and augment their staff, other- 
wise they cannot assume the added burden. 
The reluctance or inability of private credit 
institutions to provide farm credit has been 
obvious for many years, not only in loans 
made to farmers by State and National banks 
but also in loans made by various production 
credit association over the State of Texas. 

Farmers’ Home has extended the effec- 

tiveness of their available funds by using 
their loan authorizations to pay interest and 
depreciation to prior lien holders of essen- 
tial livestock and farm equipment, in an 
attempt to encourage private institutions 
to continue their line of credit rather than 
require refinancing by FHA. Even this has 
not offset the trend. Bank officials in north- 
east Texas will tell you: 
I. The percent of agricultural loans made 
compared to other purpose loans hus de- 
clined in the past 10 years from 50 percent 
to 20 percent, Even though there has been 
a decline in the number of farmers in this 
area, it has not been as rapid as the decline 
in agricultural credit. 

2. Less than 10 percent of agricultural 
loans are made to young farmers, in spite 
the fact that the average age of bank cus- 
tomers who farm is between 55 and 65. Be- 
cause of this trend it is extremely dificult 
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for young farmers to obtain credit sufficient 
8 them to become successfully estab- 
ed, 

3. Farmers who have repaid their indebt- 
edness to Farmers Home experience great dif- 
culty in returning to private sources of 
Credit. Even though their assets have been 
increased considerably and they are free of 
debt, these farmers cannot obtain a relative- 
ly small loan for annual operating expenses. 

4. Statutory loan limits and other legal 
limitations are not contributing factors 
toward the policies of credit institutions in 
Making fewer agricultural loans. 

5. Individual comments: 

“The number of our agricultural loans, in- 
eluding part-time operators who are fully 
employed and own only a few head of cattle, 
is around 400 to 450. This with 
around 1,000 loans some 10 years ago. The 
average age of the families financed by our 
bank is around 60 to 65 years. Only a very 
few young farmers are being financed by 
the bank, and most of these farmers have 
Other income.” 

“We have approximately 150 agricultural 
loans, and about 90 percent of these are 


Operation. The young farm families that we 
do finance are fully employed and have 
Considerable nonfarm income. These opera- 
tors usually have only a few head of cattle." 

“Our bank is financing some 500 farm 
families, with an average loan of around 
$2,000. The average age of these families 
is a little over 65 years. The bank’s ex- 
Perience in farm credit is very disappoint- 


loans; about five are young farm families. 
The percent of loans made to farmers in 1951 


“Agricultural loans made by this bank 
40 to 50 percent during the last 
10 years. The types of farming operations 
ve changed and most of those being fi- 
have nonfarm employment. -Prac- 
tically no loans at all are being made to 
assist young farmers to become established 
the farming business. Only a very few 
crop farmers are being financed. We 
ure reluctant to finance cotton.“ 

“It appears that most of this bank's cus- 

Ts are livestock and combination farm- 
ern. Our bank Is not making agricultural 
loans for cropping operations, and we have 
Made only a few loans to new young farm- 
ers. These young families are mostly going 
into livestock operations with nonfarm 
income." 

“Ten years ago 75 percent of the loans 
Made by this bank were agricultural loans 
and about 80 percent of those were to crop 

ers, Today about 60 percent of the 

are farm loans, and practically none 
Of the operators are straight crop farmers. 
Nearly all are livestock operators. The 
Sverage age of the farm families being fi- 
Nanced by this bank is from 55 to 65 years. 
= Only make small farm loans, and very 
ëw loans are being made to young farm 
families.” 

“Ten years ago 85 percent of the loans 

by our bank were agricultural loans. 


H 
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Of these approximately 60 percent were crop 
farmers. Today only about 25 percent are 
agricultural loans, and only 10 percent are 
crop loans. Agricultural loans in this area 
are getting larger as the need for operating 
credit increases each year. Farm families are 
getting fewer in number.” 

“This bank finances mostly cattle opera- 
tions. It finances very few young farmers, 
and all of these have nonfarm income. We 
are reluctant to finance cropping operations, 
\and we do not like to make farm loans unless 
the farm operator has nonfarm income of at 
least $2,400 or more annually. Even then, 
the average loan is from $400 to $1,500. Most 
of the families receiving this credit are from 
55 to 60 years of age.” 

“We make few farm loans and those farm 
loans being financed are very small operators 
with outside income. We do not believe 
cropping operations are sound and conse- 
quently we make y no crop loans.” 

“I have referred some of my customers to 
FHA due to the bank's inability to continue 
providing credit to them, then, after their 
operations have been reestablished on a 
sound basis, they have returned to this bank 
for their credit needs. Most of our farm 
loans are to older people, and the operators 
are getting larger in size and fewer in num- 
ber. Most of our loans are for dairy and live- 
stock enterprises, and we have practically no 
crop loans.” 

“The banks in this area are making few- 
er and fewer agricultural loans each 
year, Very few crop farmers are being fi- 
nanced by the banks. Many farmers, most- 
ly tenants, are quitting because of lack of 
adequate financing. Larger amounts of cred- 
it are needed each year to conduct a sound 
farming program because of the need to carry 
out improved farming practices such as in- 
creased use of fertilizers, insect control, etc. 
Consequently, an increasing number of 
farms are becoming idle because of the lack 
of operators. These farm lands are being 
purchased by larger operators and are being 
made into much larger farming units. 
These larger units are producing less agri- 
cultural income because of the change from 
cropping programs to livestock programs. 
The decrease of this income and the lack of 
people formerly engaged in crop farming 
operations are having an adverse economic 
influence on the local communities. Many 
of the farm families that have left could 
have stayed and conducted sound farm- 
ing programs had they been able-to re- 
ceive adequate credit with FHA supervisory 
assistance that would enable them to carry 
out the necessary changes in farm manage- 
ment due to the advance in agricultural 
technology now needed to carry out a profit- 
able farm operation.” 

“The present ‘cost-price squeeze’ being ex- 
perlenced by farmers will require longer re- 
payment periods than are presently being 
extended by most private credit institutions. 
The banks are handicapped in providing the 
additional needed credit due to a lack of 
trained personnel necessary in servicing farm 
loans. The amount of annual credit needed 
by the average farmer has almost doubled 
in the last 10 years. This is due to the 
necessity for farmers to producer higher 
yields of crops in order to maintain an ade- 
quate volume of income which Includes in- 
creased costs for fertilizer, insecticides, la- 
bor, machinery, repair.” 

“FHA may be the only source of future 
agricultural credit. Many good crop farmers 
are rejected for bank loans. I do not believe 
the banks are making loans that they could 
or should make. The trend is toward fewer 
agricultural loans in most banks, I know 
of many family-type farm operators that 
could not get adequate credit from private 
sources at the present time.” 

“There has been a change away from row 
to crop production due to the reluctance of 
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the banks to provide this type of credit. 
A change from row crop production to live- 
stock is not the answer now, nor is it the 
answer in the future to the adverse direc- 
tion the rural economy is now taking; pro- 
duction credit is only assuming risks that 
any bank would take in making agricultural 
loans and, therefore, do not provide any addi- 
tional credit to offset this trend toward fewer 
agricultural loans.” 

“A great number of our farmers are of 
the age where they cannot get a Job, 
and not old enough to draw social security, 
they are at the crossroads of life. Unless 
they can get help from some source to farm, 
I do not know what some of them will do. 
Most of the farmers would quit if they could 
get anything to do. I have noticed that as 
soon as a farmer can draw his social security, 
he is out ot the farming business. But, some- 
thing is going to have to be provided for 
that man until he can retire. We do not 
have any young men that are starting their 
career farming. Something must be wrong 
with the setup when no young men want to 
farm.” z 

I am especially concerned this 
trend in private credit since it is requiring a 
tremendous increase in the responsibility of 
the Farmers Home Administration to supple- 
ment private credit without adequate per- 
sonnel to staff their local and State offices, 
personnel that are needed effectively to 
meet the increased credit demands of eli- 
gible farmers and ranchers, Since the 
present appropriation for administering the 
FHA program is insufficient, it was recently 
necessary for the agency to terminate the 
employment of 27 county office personnel; 
this is in spite of the fact that at the present 
time FHA has loaned in Texas $11 million 
more than for the same period a year ago. 
Another indication of approaching crisis is 
the in number of applications 
received by FHA for credit assistance which 
has caused a rapidly increasing loan volume. 

During the 1961 fiscal year, FHA in Texas 
loaned $48 million for all types of loans, both 
initial and subsequent. In the 1962 fiscal 
year, they loaned $60 million in Texas. In 
fiscal 1962 over 9,000 applications for initial 
assistance were received. If adequate funds 
are available there will be a tremendous in- 
crease in both the number of applications 
and the funds needed to meet the farm 
Operating costs of sound family farming 
operations. Of the over 9,000 applications 
for new or initial assistance that were re- 
ceived, 4,500 new or initial loans of all types 
were made. This ratio discloses that FHA 
has made diligent efforts to provide credit 
assistance only to those families who have a 
reasonable chance of success and who can be 
profitably reestablished in farming opera- 
tions. 

As previously stated, FHA found it neces- 
sary to restrict the use of loan funds for re- 
financing purposes only to cases of absolute 
necessity to enable the farmer to continue 
an otherwise sound operation. Despite 
FHA's careful efforts to reduce loan funds 
for this purpose, it was n this year 
to use $2.3 million in contrast to the 619 
million used in the 1961 fiscal year. 

It is clear to me that the need for the 
services provided by the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration is expanding at a tremendous 
rate, It Is also apparent that unless there 
is an immediate increase in available funds 
for administering this increased workload, in- 
dividual farm families will be seriously and 
adversely affected, as will the entire rural 
economy. 

I will very much appreciate your com- 
ments on this situation as I have described 
it in this letter. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I 
am 

Sincererly yours, 
Wricnutr PATMAN. 
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Steuben Society Views the New Economy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the Steu- 
ben News, publication of the Steuben 
Society of America, in its February 1963 
editorial, addressed itself to the new eco- 
nomics now being preached by the Pres- 
ident and his advisers. The Steuben 
News urges the Congress to maintain its 
position under the Constitution to guard 
the Nation's purse strings. I am plac- 
ing the editorial from the February issue 
of the Steuben News in the Appendix of 
the Recorp to share the views of the pa- 
per and the society on this important 
subject: 


THE PRESIDENT PROPOSES, THE PRESIDENT 
DISPOSES 

A program of tax reduction and reform, 
without reducing spending, is now before 
the peoples’ representatives. Congress must 
now perform its constitutional duty of con- 
trolling the purse strings of the Nation. 

To be sure, every American would welcome 
a long overdue reduction in taxes and fiscal 
reform. It would give the harassed tax- 
payer a much needed breathing spell; and 
a tax cut is possible. 

A detailed account on “the national house- 
hold” and fiscal responsibility has been pre- 
sented in recent issues, as well as in this 
issue of Steuben News. A reasonable con- 
clusion is that conservatives and liberals are 
in agreement, that the high tax rates are an 
intolerable deterrent to business, job crea- 
tion, and economic growth, and until this 
deterrent is removed our economy cannot 
move forward. However, all responsible fis- 
cal experts, who have not listened to the 
Fabian Socialists’ siren song of deficit financ- 
ing also agree, that a spending cut must 
precede a tax cut. 

Boiled down to its essence the President's 
program, “to cut taxes without curtailing 
spending” is highly speculative, and means: 
To borrow money to reduce taxes, creating 
a deficit for years to come, so heavy that 
it could endanger the stability of our cur- 
rency. Should this occur, it could bankrupt 
our Government as well as every citizen of 
the United States of America. The result- 
ing chaos could even lead to dictatorship. 
No one would be happier about that than 
Mr. Khrushchev. 

The first witness before the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee of Congress will be none 
other than Dr. Walter W. Heller, the Chair- 
man of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, who is presumed to be the chief 
architect of the deficit-spending proposal. 
He is also the same Dr. Heller, who under 
President Truman went to Germany after 
World War II to help the Adenauer gov- 
ernment to set up its economy. The Ger- 
man experts however rejected the professor's 
theories and did it their own. The fan- 
tastic economic recovery of West Germany 
under a system opposed to the theories of 
Dr. Heller speaks for itself. 

Congress must be aware of the book- 
learned economist's history, when it con- 
siders his testimony. We are not aware of 
any success of his previous speculative pro- 
posals and question this one. His testimony 
calls for searching analysis, 

The peoples representatives had better 
sharpen the pruning shears and with 
the reckless spending under the foreign ald 
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program, via the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. There are only a few facets of Fed- 
eral spending which are not in line for 
some heavy pruning without jeopardizing 
efficiency. 

Pinally: the President may propose ex- 
penditures, but it is the Congress which 
must dispose, in this Instance appropriate. 

It is its ccnstitutional prerogative and 
duty to the taxpayer, to all Americans and 
to the generations to come, to return our 
Government to fiscal sanity. 

During its last session the Congress sur- 
rendered one of its most important preroga- 
tives, that of levying import duties. Is it 
too much to ask now that it dedicate itself 
to the preservation of the remainder of its 
prerogatives and exercise them to the full- 
est extent in controlling the purse strings 
of our “national households?” 

Is it too much to ask that it put aside 
partisan considerations and crack down 
hard on reckless spending? 

It is the sacred obligation of our elected 
representatives to remove the adventurous 
speculative, yea “revolutionary” provisions 
from the proposed program and return to 
basic, sane and sound fiscal principles, to 
make the much needed tax cut possible. 


President’s Tax Proposal Perils Private 


Charity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS „ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATI 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, probably 
no provision of the President's tax pro- 
posal, now before the Committee on 
Ways and Means, will have greater im- 
pact than that will permit taxpayers to 
deduct interest on gifts to charity only 
in amounts which exceed 5 percent of 
total income. Should this provision be 
included in the final version of the bill 
and become law, we may well see the 
end of private charity in this country. 
Perhaps that is what the social planners 
desire so that we will be forced to accept 
Federal welfare programs in lieu of the 
many fine private and church programs 
now in existence. 

In order to keep Members of Congress 
informed on the voluminous testimony 
being presented to the Ways and Means 
Committee on the whole tax program as 
well as to the feeling of the people in all 
parts of this country, I am including as 


a part of these remarks several state- 


ments and articles concerning the char- 
ity deductions. First, a letter addressed 
to me as well as one addressed to the 
honorable chairman of our committee 
from the Dallas County United Fund, 
Inc, Second, an editorial from the San 
Diego Union, issue of March 11, 1963. 
Finally, a statement presented to the 
committee by John S. Hayes, president, 
United Community Funds and Councils 
of America: 
DALLAS COUNTY UNITED FUND, INC., 
Dallas, Tex., March 7, 1963. 

Hon. Bruce ALGER, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Bruce: After long and thorough 
study of the President's tax proposals, the 
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executive committee of the Dallas County 
United Pund voted unanimously to express 
our opposition to those points having to do 
with charitable deductions by individuals, 
and in particular to that section setting up 
a 5 percent floor under itemized deductions. 

We strongly believe this proposed floor 
would definitely make it more difficult for 
groups such as ours to secure contribution 
support and result in real confusion for the 
charitable giver. Traditionally, the compiete 
deductibilty of the average contributor's gift 
has been a great incentive to his support of 
voluntary organizations. These contribu- 
tions are the only free-choice expenditures 
among those items allowed as deductible, 
and it is doubtful that. the average individual 
taxpayer would feel that the more he gives, 
the less there is to tax, so long as a portion 
of those items would not be fully deductible- 

We are proud, as we know you are, of the 
outstanding services rendered at minimum 
cost by privately supported health, welfare 
and character-building agencies in Dallas 
County. We are also aware that unless they 
are adequately supported through voluntary 
giving some other means of financing them 
would be necessary—a means that could be 
greatly more expensive to each of us. 

As information, I am enclosing a letter 
sent to Congressman Mus today, expressing 
our views on this subject. We sincerely hope 
and believe you will do everything possible 
as a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and a Member of Congress to prevent 
the dilution of incentives for voluntary char- 
itable giving. Thank you for your interest. 

Very sincerely, 
James F. CHAMBERS, Jr., 
President. 
DalLas County Untrep Funp, Inc., 

z Dallas, Tez., March 7, 1963. 
Hon. WILBur D. MLS, ` 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 

U.S. House of Representatives, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MILLS: The executive 
committee of the Dallas County United 
Fund has studied closely the President's tax 
proposals submitted to Congress in January- 
We have, of course, given most of our atten- 
tion to those points which are of special in- 
terest to charitable organizations, and in 
particular to that section having to do with 
a 5-percent floor under itemized deductions . 
of individuals. 

Although we understand that the entire 
program is designed to leave the individual 
taxpayer—and charitable giver—with 4 
greater sum of expendable income. in our 
considered opinion this proposed floor on 
itemized deductions would definitely make 
it more difficult for groups such as ours to 
secure contribution support. 

We believe this proposal will create a great 
psychological block among charitable givers 
who itemize their deductions. This belief 
stems from the fact that contributions 
charity are the only free choice expenditures 
among those items allowed as deductible, In 
our opinion, it is doubtful that the average 
individual taxpayer would feel that “the 
more he gives, the less there is to tax.“ and 
that the end result would be one of con- 
fusion to the taxpayer as to what is and what 
is not deductible. 

As citizens and taxpayers we are proud of 
the outstanding services rendered at mini- 
mum cost by privately supported health. 
welfare and character-bullding agencies in 
Dallas County. We sincerely hope and be- 
lieve your committee will recognize the im- 
portance of full deduction privileges for tax- 
payers to this country's privately supported 
charitable organizations and the resultant 
benefits to all our citizens. 

Thank you very much for the privilege of 
presenting to you the results of our car 
and thorough deliberations. We know your 
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committee will give this entire matter the 
most careful consideration. 
Very sincerely, 
James F. CHAMBERS, Jr., 
President. 


[From the San Diego Union, Mar. 11, 1963] 
Taxes To Cur GIFTS 


The administration's new tax bill provides 
that taxpayers may deduct interest on gifts 
to charity and mortgages “only in amounts 
Which exceed 5 percent of total income.” 

Taxpayers who normally would give away 
20 percent of their incomes would get no tax 
deductions on the first 5 percent, under 
President Kennedy's plan. 

Who would suffer? All privately endowed 
Universities, cultural projects, churches and 
Charities would be the victims. Contribu- 
tors in the middle and upper tax brackets 
Most certainly would review their previous 
gifts to education and charity and curtail 
them. 

It is logical to assume that large contrib- 
Utors, after realizing they will get no de- 
ductions on the first 5 percent and that they 
also face a new capital gains tax on ap- 
Preciated securities at the time of gift or 
death, will become more conservative in 
their giving. 

There are those who argue that these pro- 
visos would affect only the wealthy. That is 
true to a large extent. But large contribu- 
tions have been the bulwark of most fund- 
Taising campaigns. Harvard obtained about 
$82.5 million in its “Program for Harvard 
College.” There were 27,000 contributions 
but of that number 712 produced close to 
$70 million. 

Institutions and charities dependent upon 
Contributions from private sources should 
Properly raise an outcry against the admin- 
istration's tax proposals. Their fiscal sta- 
bility hinges on defeat of the measure. 


PRESMENT'S 1963 Tax MESSAGE 
(Testimony of John 8. Hayes, president, 

United Community Funds & Councils 

of America, March 7, 1963, before Ways and 

Means Committee, House of Representa- 

tives, Washington, D.C.) 

My name is John S. Hayes. I am volunteer 
President of United Community Funds & 
Councils of America, the national associa- 
tion of local united funds, community 
Chests, and community welfare councils. 
Annually these organization's secure about 
$520 million from 31 million contributors 
for 35,000 health, welfare, recreation and 
Youth services, including the Red Cross, 

Scouts, Salvation Army, YMCA, hospi- 
day care centers, homes for the aged, 
Catholic charities, services for the retarded, 
th research organizations and many 
Others. The total expenditures of these or- 
ganizations are on the order of $1,600 million 

Fear. 


Our movement has had 50 years of experi- 
ence with large and small givers. In com- 
Munities served by united funds and com- 
munity chests almost every family 18 
Tepresented by one or more contributors. 
Our organization believes, therefore, that it 
ls qualified to express an informed opinion 
about the tax proposals under considera- 
tion as they relate to charitable con- 
tributions. 

United Community Funds & Councils of 
America would like to associate itself with 
testimony of the National Social Wel- 

Assembly which you have heard. At 
same time it believes that, because of its 
Position as the primary source of contribu- 
tion support for voluntary health, welfare 
and recreation services in this country, it 
Should record its own views on the proposal 
to change the method of treating contribu- 
tion deductions for income tax purposes, 


fare 
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There is much in the President's message 
relating to charitable contributions which 
we applauid; the proposal to apply uniform- 
Iy a ceiling of 30 percent on charitable de- 
ductions to all types of eligible organizations, 
for example. We cannot, however, approve 
the suggestions that contributions be 
lumped with other types of deductible ex- 
penses and along with them be subject to 
a floor equal to 5 percent of adjusted gross 
income. i 

It is impossibie for anyone to say with 
certitude what the net financial impact of 
all the administration's tax proposals on 
charitable organizations will be. Our organ- 
ization has tried conscientiously to analyze 
and evaluate the various claims, estimates, 
and statistical projections which have been 


‘offered but the factors which influence giv- 


ing are highly complex, Tax deductibility 
is much more significant for some contribu- 
tors than for others and under some cir- 
cumstances than under others, Our leaders 
believe that the psychological impact of the 
5 percent floor on many givers of strategic 
importance to charitable organizations will, 
at best, be to offset any beneficial effects of 
lower tax rates and, at worst, to discourage 
charitable giving and generosity. It is 
our considered judgment that it will make 
the financing of charitable organizations 
more difficult. This would result in less 
service to children and old folks, less char- 
acter building activity for youth, less health 
care and research. 

But financial considerations are of even 
less moment than our concern over the 
fact that for the first time in the history 
of the income tax, a backward step in the 
matter of contribution deductibility has 
been proposed. When contribution deducti- 
bility was first enacted in 1917, it applied to 
individuals only and carried a ceiling of 15 
percent. In 1935 contribution deductibility 
was extended to corporations. Later the 
ceiling on individual deductions was raised 
to 20 percent and more recently to 30 per- 
cent for certain types of organizations. 
Throughout this entire period the expressed 
objective was to encourage and assist volun- 
tary citizen activity in the fields of re- 
ligion, education, charity, health, and cul- 
ture; and the movement has been toward 
more rather than less encouragement, Never 
before has a floor been considered which 
would result in the first portion of a char- 
itable gift being nondeductible. 

There are two basic reasons for our 
concern: 

1. Financial considerations appear to have 
been permitted to obscure the social pur- 
pose for which the charitable deduction 
exists. Among all deductibles it has unique 
characteristics. It is the only one which 
is a discretionary expenditure, No one needs 
to make a charitable contribution. It is 
essentially an unselfish act. To one degree 
or another all the other deductible expendi- 
tures are mandatory or personal interest 
expenses. The unique characteristics of 
charitable contributions and the community 
benefits they produce entitle them to dif- 
ferent tax treatment from any other kind 
of expenditure. 

2. The failure to realize fully that con- 
tribution deductibility is an ingenious de- 
vice by which the Federal Government en- 
courages the American pluralistic approach 
to meeting social needs within the limits 
imposed by the Constitution of the United 
States. Many services dependent on con- 
tributions are of such character that they 
could neither be operated by Government 
nor subsidized by the State in any other 
manner than through contribution deduc- 
tibility because of constitutional limitations, 

Exemption from local real estate and local 
and State sales taxes are of great importance 
to charitable organizations, But, except for 
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the contribution deductibility which it con- 
fers, Federal tax exemption is almost mean- 
ingless because charitable organizations do 
not have taxable income. Contribution de- 
ductibility, then, is one of the few prac- 
tical means by which the Federal Govern- 
ment can encourage voluntary citizen ac- 
tivity for community betterment. 

We believe it is vital to the future of 
voluntary charitable activity that contribu- 
tion deductibility be disassociated from any 
other type of deductible item and that hoth- 
ing be done to it that would impair its 
effectiveness as a stimulus to giving and 
generosity. 

We appreciate your kind attention to our 
views. Thank you. 


Job Trends Demand Respect for 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr, FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, chang- 
ing times indicate that individual mem- 
bers in our society must emphasize edu- 
cation if they and their communities are 
going to adjust to future labor needs. 
The following editorial is from the 
Quincy Herald Whig: 


OCCUPATIONAL CHANGES 


Studies based on the 1960 U.S. census re- 
vealed that for the first time white-collar 
workers outnumbered blue-collar workers in 
the United States. A new study by the Bu- 
reau of the Census further spells out shifts 
in U.S. employment, and provides further 
warning that education will be more impor- 
tant than ever in the years ahead. 


Perhaps no decade previously had shown 
such a drastic shift in the Nation's employ- 
ment as the 1950-60 period, which was one 
of unusual economic growth and scientific 
and technological development. 

The 1960 census was the first which 
showed the white-collar workers was No. 1 in 
employment, although the trend had become 
obvious before verification by the census. 
But the study of employment trends re- 
vealed by the 1960 census has shown other 
changes, too. 

Changes in the principal occupational 
classifications of the experienced labor force 
showed the white collar group as a whole 
finally dominant because it gained an over- 
all 28 percent, while blue collar employment 
increased only 8 percent, with the entire 
national work force gaining only 15 percent. 
But in the white collar group the biggest 
gains for the decade were in professional 
ranks. The professional group gained a 
whopping 47 percent, boosted especially by 
growth in the ranks of teachers, engineers, 
and technicians in the science field. 

Next to professional ranks, the clerical 
group gained most, 35 percent. Sales occu- 
pations gained 19 percent, and managers 8 
percent. Service employment gained 26 per- 
cent, lower only than professional and cleri- 
cal ranks in the white collar group. Crafts- 
men increased by only 13 percent, and op- 
eratives by 9 percent. Laborers decreased 
by 6 percent. showed the big de- 
crease, a loss of 40 percent, reflecting mech- 
anization of farming. 

Another devel t noted was the con- 
tinued acceleration of women joining the 
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working population. This has been going 
on for a generation, but accelerated in the 
1950-60 decade. The civilian labor force 
during that period increased by some 8% 
million, and two-thirds of that number were 
women. Primarily white collar and service 
workers, women now comprise fully a third 
of the total working force of the Nation. 

How drastic was the overall change can 
be seen by the fact that when the 1960 
census was taken white collar workers num- 
bered 27% million, which was more than 
1% million more than the number of blue 
collar workers, whereas 10 years earlier blue 
collar workers outnumbered white collar 
workers by 2½ million. The gap undoubt- 
edly has widened more in the last 2 years. 
` Even more startling is the fact that 1960 
showed only 4 million in farm occupations, 
compared with 7 million in 1950. 

Some of the greatest growths in special- 
ized occupations noted were in quite spe- 
cialized fields. Thus there were 19,300 
economists tabulated in 1960, against 8,900 
in 1950. There were 14,000 physicists 
against only 7,500 in 1950, and 12,100 psy- 
chologists against 4,900 in 1950. 

There would seem to be reason to believe 
that the present decade may show occu- 
pational almost as startling when 
returns are in for the 1970 census. Educa- 
tion is obviously the answer for the young 
person who is to meet such a challenge. 


Physical Fitness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
it was my great pleasure to accompany 
Van Johnson, of St. James, Minn., to the 
Boy Scout report to the Nation break- 
fast here in Washington. Van, an out- 
standing young man who lives in my 
district, was one of only 12 Boy Scouts 
chosen from a total Scouting member- 
ship of 3,909,485 to give a national re- 
port, and his is worth the attention of 


my colleagues. I include it in today’s 
Record under unanimous consent: 


Scouting has done a lot to help me and 
millions of other boys to keep physically fit. 
All sorts of opportunities are provided in 
Cub Scouting, Boy Scouting, and Exploring 
to achieve physical health and strength 
through participation in outdoor sports, hik- 
ing, cycling, camping, swimming, wood- 

, swim a mile, climb a rope, scale a 
wall, and many other activities that are a 
part of Scouting. 

One of my most rugged experiences in 
Scouting was the trip I took with members 
of my troop when we achieved the 50 Miles 
Award. This award is given to each individ- 
ual of a Scout troop or Explorer unit who 
successfully covers a wilderness foot trail, or 
canoe trip, or boat route of not less than 50 
consecutive miles, over a minimum of 5 days 
without the aid of motors. 


Our trip was an exciting canoe trip 
through the rugged wilderness of Superior 
National Forest and Quetico Provincial of 
Canada. The 12 members of our crew, with 
a guide and an adviser, set out from the 
Charles L. Sommers Region 10 Wilderness 
Canoe Base, carrying all necessary food and 
equipment for 10 days on the trail. Inde- 
pendent of all outside help, we set out to 
meet in this truly rugged high adventure 
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the challenge set by our predecessors, the 
colorful French voyageurs. 

I wish every boy in America could have 
the opportunity I am enjoying in Scouting 
“to keep myself physically strong as well as 
mentally awake and morally straight.” 


St. Patrick's Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day was a “great day for the Irish.” The 
annual celebration of St. Patrick’s Day 
once again found the “wearin’ of the 
green” an appropriate costume in all 
parts of this great land of ours. 

Observing national days is a proud 
part of our heritage as a free and inde- 
pendent people. It calls attention to the 
source of much of our strength as a Na- 
tion—that we have combined the rich 
traditions of our foreign ancestries into 
a unified and dynamic society. 

St. Patrick's Day and other observ- 
ances also serve to remind us of some 
unfinished business. We still have a job 
to do in assuring equal protection under 
the law to all our citizens, irrespective 
of their race, creed, color, or national 
origin. N 

The task that lies ahead is a chal- 
lenge to all of us, both in public and 
private life. I found this challenge elo- 
quently stated in an editorial published 
by two of the weekly newspapers that 
are circulated in my congressional dis- 
trict, the South-East Weekly Journal 
and the Henrietta Weekly Journal. I 
commend this editorial by a distin- 
guished journalist, Mrs. Marian T. Deuel, 
to the reading of my colleagues: 

Sr. PATRICK'S Day 

St. Patrick's Day calls for much fun and 
celebration nowadays, but in earlier days, 
much blood was let in certain sections of 
our country as well as abroad. For genera- 
tions the orange men and those who wore 
green, fought both secretly and in public— 
and even when we were in school, woe betide 
anyone who wore a bit of orange ribbon, 
even. 

Our country has seen mass protests against 
different groups in each succeeding genera- 
tion and so it is nothing new for another 
minority group (as they like to be designated 
for publicity reasons), to demand the atten- 
tion of everyone who will listen. And why 
we allow ourselves to take it all so seriously 
and to disrupt our lives so, is really a ques- 
tion, : 

As we have said, this has been going on 


for years—during the past 50 or 60 years 


especially, and if one will only read back a 
bit, it can be seen that we have had those 
who fought the English, the Irish, the Ger- 
mans, the Italians, the refugees from lower 
countries of Europe, the women, the Jews, 
and now, the Negroes feel they are personally 
and as a group being persecuted. 

After a certain amount of strife, each 
group which has proven its worth, has peace- 
fully settled into the tapestry which com- 
prises the pattern of America, and people no 
longer set any of these groups aside as being 
any different than another. And, given a 
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chance to show thelr true worth, this will 
be true of the Negro if he earns it. 

To say that because a person was born 
into a certain strata of society and so is 
doomed for life is not and should not be s50. 
But it may well mean that he has to work a 
little harder and be a bit more patient, to 
win his point. 

Our own city is populated by men and 
women who have done tihs and they are 
what we term “good citizens” for they live 
beyond the man-made barriers of birth, race, 
creed, hatred, jealousy, greed, and the hun- 
dreds of cancer-like barriers to their progress. 

Thus in our fair city, we must be cool- 
headed and we must learn that, while on 
one side, a man must have fair treatment, 
yet he also must earn the right to that fair 
treatment. He must so conduct his ways, 
be he white, yellow, black, that he earns the 
respect, admiration and love of his fellow 
man, No one can command these; they must 
be earned. And actually most of us really 
feel far more comfortable when we can re- 
spect all men and women with whom we 
come in contact. 

So, amidst the jovial St. Patrick's festiv- 
ities, let us learn a lesson from the strifes 
and strains of history. 

This present-day trouble will also pass if 
we will be patient and understanding. If 
those who now strain and try to push their 
way too fast will only understand that others 
too, have their rights, They must also un- 
derstand that laws were made for their pro- 
tection as well as others, and must be re- 
spected for the welfare of all. 


These Are the Facts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the strongest editorial voices in eastern 
Oregon is that of J. W. Forrester, Jr., 
editor of the Eastern Oregonian. Mr. 
Forrester's paper is well known for its 
fair and objective reporting; Mr. For- 
rester himself is noted for his keen un- 
derstanding of western problems. 

On March 7 the Eastern Oregonian 
carried an editorial dealing with the 
pending wheat referendum, which I 
recommend to Members as an excellent 
explanation of issues involved in the 
referendum: 

THESE Are THE Facts 

Eastern Oregon wheatgrowers have been 
promoting a two-price plan for the produc- 
tion and marketing of wheat for many years- 
At last it is within their grasp. In a refer- 
endum this year the Nation's wheatgrowers 
will have the opportunity to vote in the two- 
price plan. 

The two-price, or certificate program as it 
also is known, has been endorsed by all 
nationally recognized general farm organtza- 
tions, with the exception of one. The 
n Farm Bureau Federation opposes 

As readers of this newspaper know, it has 
been a supporter of the two-price plan fox 
many years. The Oregon Wheat Growers 
League was a pioneer supporter of the plan. 
Some of the most able exponents of the plan 
have been Umatilla and Morrow County 
wheatgrowers. 

If wheatgrowers understand ciearly what 
they are voting on at the referendum of this 
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Year—what they will get if they approve or 
Teject the two-price plan—we are confident 
that they will approve it. The program will 
go into operation only Lf two-thirds of the 
growers who participate in the referendum 
vote for it. This means that those farm 
Organizations that support the plan must 
Make an all-out effort to get the facts to 
their wheatgrower members. 

This newspaper hopes to adequately per- 
form the function of getting all available in- 
formation to wheatgrowers of this area. It is 
More important, we think, that the news- 
Paper do that than endorsing or rejecting 
the program, We trust that after the refer- 
endum no wheatgrower who reads this news- 
Paper will say that he didn't know what he 
Was voting on. 

We shall begin this process of disseminat- 
ing information by setting down a summary 
Of facts compiled by the National Grange. 
Here it is: 

With a favorable vote each grower will 
receive certificates covering about 80 percent 
Of the -normal production of his alloted 
acres. Wheat covered by certificates will be 
Supported at $2 per bushel (national average) 
Noncertificated wheat from alloted acres 
Will be supported at $1.30 per bushel. 

With an unfavorable vote acreage allot- 
Ments will still be in effect and all wheat 
grown on allotted acres would be supported 
at 50 percent of parity or about $1.22 per 

el. There would be no price supports 
for growers exceeding their allotment. 

With a favorable vote each grower's 1954 
allotment will be 10-percent reduction. This 
Payment will be determined by multiplying 
Rormal yield by 30 percent of the support 
level. (Example: assuming a 1963 allot- 
Ment of 100 acres with a normal yield of 
26 bushels, the payment would be 30 percent 
ee ee 10 acres or 

With an unfavorable vote there would be 
Ro diversion payment. With a favorable 
Vote a grower may divert up to an additional 
20 percent of his allotment, (In addition 
to the 10 percent already mentioned) pay- 
Ment on these additionally diverted acres 

_Will be determined by multiplying the num- 
ber of acres so diverted by 50 percent of the 
Support level. (Example: with a 25-bushel 
normal yield and an additional 18 acres 
diverted, this payment would be 50 percent 
= #2 times 25 bushels times 18 acres—or 

With an unfavorable yote there would be 
no diversion payments. 

With a favorable vote Government-owned 
Stocks of wheat will be reduced by about 150 
Million bushels per year. It is estimated 
‘hat within 4 years the surplus would be 
down to 600 million bushels—the amount 
Tecognized as desirable as a “safe or strategic” 
deserve. Once this level is reached the num- 
ber of certificates issued will be increased. 

With an unfavorable vote wheat produc- 

would increase; Government-owned 
Stocks, acquired at taxpayer expense, would 
continue to mount. Grange studies clearly 
Indicate that (a) wheat acreage would in- 
Crease to at least 65 million acres, (b) pro- 
on would rise to about 1,800 mil- 
bushels, (c) the market price of wheat 
Will drop to $1 per bushel and, (d) the sur- 
Plus will continue to grow by about 600 mil- 
lion bushels annually. 

A favorable vote will greatly strengthen 

US. position in international trade; 
negotiations can be continued without un- 
Sertainties created by unstable U.S. wheat 
Prices, 

i An unfavorable vote will create serious 
ternational problems. U.S. wheat prices 
Would, for the first time drop below the world 
Market price—lower than the minimum 
Salled for by the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. Repercussions would be felt through- 
ut the world. Fulfillment of trade com- 
™Mitments already made by United States 
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would become increasingly difficult; it would 
point toward an expansion of the role of 
Government in the international wheat 
market. 

With a favorable vote the certificate pro- 

will provide a total producer income of 
about $2,300 million. 

With an unfavorable vote producer in- 
come would drop to around $1,600 million— 
a loss of $700 million despite an estimated 
harvest of 60 million acres. Bringing this 
to an individual farm level, it means that a 
farm which could produce an income of 
$2,300 under the certificate program would 
gross about $1,600 under the only other pro- 
gram offered in the referendum—a loss of 
$700 for the individual grower involved and 
to the economy of his community, 


High Time for a Hard Look 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
- Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, America 
is known for a proud tradition of liberty, 
justice, opportunity, and idealism, but 
Americans can neglect ideals and tradi- 
tions. Indifference is the disease of a 
decaying civilization. The following out- 
standing editorial is from the Jackson- 
ville Journal Courier, Jacksonville, II.: 

HIGH TIME FOR HARD LOOK AT OURSELVES 


Some observers of American life say we 
spend too much time in stock talking and 
are too self-critical. 

Certainly we all talk a lot. But mixed in 
with the criticism is plenty of shouting about 
the greatness of America. If the balance 
seems wrong, it could be that our pro- 
Americanism dwells less on our virtues than 
on the dangers and weaknesses of our 
enemies. 

Even with all our self-scrutiny, it is not 
clear that we do a very good job of taking 
stock. 

We know we have some bad flaws. Crime 
and corruption are rampant; we turn out too 
much careless, shoddy work; we have let 
our big cities fall, generally, into a curious 
crumbling chaos; we bury some of our 
knottiest problems—like education, health, 
and unemployment—in a great avalanche of 
words. 


Yet, while we acknowledge these as short- 
comings, we do not consistently exhibit the 
kind of concern that leads to effective ac- 
tion, We have made the lack of al- 
most a way of life. We have made the ex- 
cusing of failure nearly a science. 

In the matter of crime, for example, we 
can't get sufficiently aroused to halt the flow 
of deadly weapons into the hands of brutal- 
ized or emotionally disturbed persons— 
especially Juveniles. 

Often we call car stealing “borrowing” in- 
stead of what it is. In slums and fashion- 
able suburbs alike, we concoct a staggering 
array of excuses. to justify not punishing 
transgressors. But a criminal law without 
penalties might as well invite ita own viola- 
tion. 

Some suggest that American life today is 
increasingly like a great glacier, whose sheer 
size and weight forces a human conformity 
that deadens initiative, robs us of heroes 
and the example of high performance they 
can give us all. 

~Too many Americans in their public aspect 
lack dignity and a sense of responsibility of 
the sort befitting a proud people. 
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They park their cars badly, depriving 
others of space. They do not even accom- 
modate graciously to the presence of other 
persons, but instead block stairs and door- 
ways, monopolize a sidewalk, noisily dom- 
inate a room shared by many. 

Clerks at magazine stands, in book and 
record stores shudder at the dally descent 
of some members of the public, for they 
leave behind them a clutter of rumpled 
magazines, crinkled book pages, and scuffed 
records. They use but do not buy. 

One could fill a book with the horror tales 
of work badly done, whether it be original, 
repair or maintenance effort. 

The excusers“ say it was always like this, 
that things only seem worse now because 
the absolute numbers involved are greater. 

Some parts of history tend to support this 
notion. But history also shows that nations 
and civilizations do slip badly and sometimes 
fatally. 

Are our shortcomings normal or are they 
marks of decline? There’s a problem the 
critical stocktakers have hardly touched. 


The Puritan Ethic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


oF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the lead 
editorial of the February 18 St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat deals with the subject 
of “Economics and the Puritan Ethic.” 
The traditional concepts of economics, 
which the President and his advisers 
have rejected, are not disproven by the 
Kennedy-Heller thesis; rather this posi- 
tion gives one more challenge to the pri- 
vate enterprise system to show that it 
means the best life and greatest progress 
for our country. I am placing the edi- 
torial of the Globe-Democrat in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD to further express 
support for the puritan ethic for econ- 
omy: 

ECONOMICS AND THE PURITAN ETHIC 

The President said at his latest press con- 
ference he fears another business recession 
more than the $11,900 million deficit forecast 
in his new budget. Can Mr. Kennedy have 
capitulated to the Keynes corollary that the 
best way to scale out of any economic prob- 
lem is on a Federal debt pyramid? 

Apparently the President is not bothered 
over the Puritan ethic blamed by his top 
economic adviser, Dr. Walter W. Heller, for 
the dour public reception given the adminis- 
tratlon's big-spend, big-deficit program. 

The administration expects the tax-cut 
program sent to Congress would in a year 
or two resuscitate the economy so effectively, 
deficits would be wiped out. FDR. made 
similar predictions for his deficit operations; 
they fell flat. 

The tax relief schedule recommended by 
the New Frontier is such that most econ- 
omists outside Government believe it would 
do little or nothing for the economy. 

No one looks on the possibility of another 
recession with equanimity. The President 
is sincere certainly in to avoid one, 
He campaigned to get the Nation’s industry 
and business on the move. An economic set- 
back next year would be awkward so shortly 
béfore the national election campaign. 

But the tools offered by Mr. Kennedy to 
“rey” up the wheels of American industry are 
not likely to give the country’s economy ma- 
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terial impetus. The President does not seem 
to understand what makes the Nation’s econ- 
omy tick, what it needs to lever it out of a 
comfortable lethargy. 

The tax reduction he has urged in Congress 
would ease burdens somewhat on the lower 
income brackets. That will be widely wel- 
come. But it is far more a vote lure than an 
economic stimulant. 

The middie and upper income taxpayers 
would get meager relief indeed. Business it- 
self would have to pay more taxes next year 
than now, to get mild relief later. 

Yet it is business, industry where jobs are 
created. It is in the middie and upper 
brackets that funds are raised for capital 
investment. 

Further stifling the whole program is the 
administration's determination to ladle out 
more billions—deficit billlons—for schemes 
sucht as ald to education, medicare, large 
urban programs, more agriculture subsidies. 

Tax cuts, accompanied by increased, lavish 
Federal spending, make little sense when we 
already are paying some $10 billion annually 
just for interest on the national debt. 

The “Puritan ethic” Dr, Heller so casually 
derided is a simple economic fact of life. 
‘The American people have to pay their way 
or go bankrupt. There is no realistic pur- 
pose in believing Government is any differ- 
ent. The New Frontier may have abandoned 
this ethic. The Nation dare not. 

The President has already intimated what 
he may do if Congress fails to adopt his red- 
ink blueprint and controversial tax plan, He 
has declared: 

“I do not say that a measure for tax reduc- 
tion and reform is the only way to achieve 
these (economic) goals. No doubt a massive 
increase in Federal spending could also cre- 
ate jobs and growth, but in today's setting, 
private consumers, employers, and investors 
should be given a full opportunity first.” 

These words are suggestively frightening, 
as if the administration threatens a takeover 
of the economy. 

The Wall Street Journal refers to the 
present Government as looking at enterprise 
economy as though it were on trial for its 
life. 

Massive spending by Government is false 
Most of what Government does is 

It adds little or nothing to 
This is a dangerous pitch to 
woo prosperity, which has always come in 
our history from private industry, confident 
investment—a free economy. 


Indianapolis Cleans Up Its Slums 
on Its Own 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, slum clear- 
ance can be accomplished and urban re- 
newal brought about without Federal aid 
as shown by Indianapolis, Ind., where 42 
acres of slums have been replaced 
through local and private capital. In- 
dianapolis, like my own city of Dallas, 
Tex., is leading the way in showing other 
American cities what can be done 
through local initiative and without the 
dictation of Federal bureaucrats. If 
other American communities will follow 
this lead we can begin to make real head- 
way in cutting Federal spending, balanc- 
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ing the budget, paying off the debt, and 
lowering taxes so that all our people will 
have more of their own money to spend 
in their own community for whatever 
purposes they, as free men, decide is best 
for them. 

The following article from the March 
22, 1963 issue of the World, tells the In- 
dianapolis story: 

INDIANAPOLIS: URBAN RENEWAL ON ITs OWN 

42 ACRES or SLUMS REPLACED BY LOCAL AND 

PRIVATE CAPITAL 


On May 1 Indianapolis will open America’s 
model of private urban renewal: A down- 
town housing project built without a single 
Federal dollar, 

Its construction in 1 year has prompted the 
architect to claim the praject as “the fastest 
moving urban renewal project in the country. 
We broke ground the day the contract 
signed,” he says. 

A spokesman for the architect, Pick & 
Will, cites two basic reasons for the speed 
and efficiency of the construction: Lack of 
Federal redtape; financial involvement of 
the architect. 

Not only is there no National Government 
redtape to entwine the developers, but the 
local authority—the Redevelopment Com- 
mission of Indlanapolis—steps out of the 
picture once the contract has been signed. 

Pick & Will owns a financial interest in the 
Riley Center Corp., which is developing the 
project, and the Chicago architects have a 
vested interest in the development. 

NO FEDERAL MEDDLING 


The absence of Federal subsidies, and 
therefore lack of structural demands, enabled 
Indianapolis to select what it considered the 
best plan for the job. 

Thus, the Hoosier capital chose the Pick & 
Wuül design despite the fact that the firm 
was the middle bidder. The city bypassed 
the highest bidder so it could pick the plan 
it thought would do the most for the com- 
munity.” 

Pick & Will not only claims that it has built 
the housing project (called the James Whit- 
comb Riley Center, in honor of the famed 
Hoosier poet), faster than any Federal proj- 
ect, but the Chicago firm also contends that 
its buildings are better looking. 

The project is being built for middie- and 
high-income residents. Rents will range 
between $100 and $300 a month. Some of 
the persons evicted when the area was 
cleared will return to the new apartment 
buildings, according to Pick & Will. 

The 3 buildings that will open on 
May 1 will have 504 apartments. A second 
phase will add another 1,000 apartments and 
a third stage will bring the total to more 
than 2,000. 


THIETY-STORY BUILDING 


The’ first phase includes 2 “crown tower” 
buildings 30 stories high and 1 “twin tower” 
structure 17 stories tall. Unlike the blocklike 
blobs thrown up in many Federal urban re- 
newal programs, the Riley Center's buildings 
will rise majestically above the Indianapolis 
skyline, 

“We won't be replacing slums with slums,” 
says the Pick & Will spokesman, referring 
to structures built by the Federal Govern- 
ment to replace blighted areas and slums. 

The Riley Center is replacing 42 acres of 
slum structures, chiefly roominghouses and 
old commercial buildings, in downtown In- 
dianapolis with a housing area that will in- 
clude a restaurant, shops and service fa- 
cilities, underground parking, and a recre- 
ation section that will feature a reflecting 
pool, which will be frozen during winter 
and used as a skating pond. 

The city bought the 42 acres and sold the 
property to the Riley Center Corp. 

The Riley Center is the eighth self-help 
project undertaken by Indianapolis under 
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the sole financing of the local government 
and private capital. 

The city’s first project was in the Flan- 
ner House area. Under this program, 
Negro homeowners traded 20 hours of work 
on the project for equity in a home. Moré 


than 180 single-family residences have been 


built since 1958 and the project is still. 
growing. 
SELF-HELP PLAN 

How did Indianapolis put its self-help 
plan into motion? 

The city asked for and received from the 
State special legislation which permits the 
Redevelopment Commission of Indianapolis 
(made up of five nonpaid civic and busi- 
ness leaders) to borrow money to finance 
both the clearance of slums and the pre- 
paration of land for redevelopment. 

For purposes of repayment, the entire city 
was made a special taxing district and the 
local government was authorized to levy _ 
on that district enough taxes to retire the 
amount of indebtedness maturing each 


year, ` 

Initially, the Indianapolis procedure in- 
volved more outgo than income, Only one 
project was completed at a profit. How- 
ever, increased tax revenues from completed 
projects have now brought total urban re- 
newal expenditures close to the break-even 
point. 


Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13,1963 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the world at large and the ranks of the 
clergymen in particular, suffered a griev- 
ous loss last veek in the death of Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxman, retired bishop of the 
Washington area of the Methodist 
Church. Under unanimous consent, I 
place in the Appendix of the Recorp two 
articles from the Washington Post of 
March 15, 1963, one an editorial and the 
other an obituary by Kenneth Dole, the 
newspaper's religion editor. Both pieces 
speak clearly for the applied Christian- 
ity of Bishop Oxnam. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 14, 1963] 
G. BROMLEY Oxnam 

The extraordinary drive, energy, leadership 
and capacity for organization with which 
G. Bromley Oxnam was endowed would 
surely have made him eminent in any field 
of activity. In college, he was at once an 
outstanding athlete and a Phi Beta Kappa 
scholar. He chose the church as a commit- 
ment when he was very young, was ordained 
a Methodist minister at 25, served as a pro- 
fessor of theology and later as president of 
DePauw University and became at 44 the 
youngest bishop in Methodism’s history. He 
was bishop successively in the Omaha, BOS- 
ton, New York and Washington areas. 

Throughout his career, Bishop Oxnam was 
known as a liberal clergyman. This is to 
say, he believed in religious toleration, free- 
dom of expression and social reform. Ar- 
dently interested In the theater and in pic- 
torial art, he was opposed to censorship and 
committed to the concept of individual V- 
erty; he was critical of all attempts to compel 
conformity and of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities in particular. 

For these heresies, the HUAC compiled & 
dossier on him, and one of its members, Rep- 
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Tesentative Donald Jackson, denounced him 
on the floor of the House of Representatives, 
declaring. with characteristic taste and dis- 
cretion, “Bishop Oxnam has been to the 
Communist front what Man O' War was to 
thoroughbred racing.” 

The bishop demanded a hearing by the 
Committee and in a long, dramatic session 
Which lasted all day and far into the night, 
Made a point-by-point refutation of every 
item in the file and gave the committee a 
lesson in elementary Americanism. That 

ng took place just 10 years ago and 
Constituted, in a sense, the culmination of 

pP Oxnam's career. He served, on that 
Occasion, as an eloquent witness to the 
Christian ideals of which his whole life was 
an exemplar. 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 14, 1963] 
BrsHor OxnaM DraD—CHAMPION OF 
LIBERALISM 
(By Kenneth Dole) 

Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam retired Bishop 
of the Washington area of the Methodist 
urch and one of the Nation’s outstand- 
religious leaders, died late Tuesday at 
Burke Rehabilitation Foundation in 
te Plains, N.Y. 
He had gone there to recover from an op- 
eration for Parkinson's disease, He was 71. 
op Oxnam, for many a promi- 
Rent figure in the religious world, having 
terved as president of the Federal (now Na- 
tional) Council of Churches and the World 


Ch 
name after his appearance before the House 
on Un-American Activities in 


JEES 


Suggested. by membership in Communist- 
front organizations. 
TESTIFIED 10 HOURS 

For 10 hours on a sweltering July day, the 
bishop answered the committee's questions 
and made it plain that he and the other b- 
erals had no truck with communism. \“I 
am fundamentally opposed to the whole 

unist movement,” he declared. 

On another day, he would say that the 
hope of the world is “love operating in free- 
dom.” Christianity, he said, “holds that 


It's under the condition of free- 
that Christianity and the church have 
their greatest opportunity.” 

Under the committee's questioning, that 
Covered periods going as far back as into the 
1920's the bishop conceded that he had been 
ei ted at times with organizations later 

ted as being Communist controlled or in- 
a on But he made it clear that whenever 

detected an indication of Communist in- 
ce, he got out, 
CLEARED BY PRODERS 

The hearing ended, after midnight, in a 
v Umph; for the Committee unanimously 

Sted “that the records of this Commitee 
an that this Committee has no record of 
ats, Communist Party membership or afili- 

on of Bishop Oxnam.“ 
louring his Washington bishopric, from 
rs 52 to 1960, Bishop and Mrs. Oxnam called 
tant all the 1,700 ministers in the Washing- 
the area; he served a period us president of 
in Methodist Council of Bishops, and he led 
ti the development of Methodist institu- 

ons here 


Through his encouragement, support and 


Prompting, 


Ca Protestant institution in the Nation's 
Pital.” The American University estab- 
lahed its School of International Service, 
And Sibley Hospital moved into a new 
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building near the university to provide a 
nucleus for a medical center. 
MOVED SEMINARY HERE 


Dear to his heart was Westminster, Md. 
Theological Seminary, which he influenced, 
as chairman of the board of trustees, to move 
to Washington and create its present hand- 
some campus at the northeast corner of 
American University. Its chapel, well known 
to Washingtonians for the figure of Christ 
on the Massachusetts avenue wall, was 
named after him. 

The Bishop was one of the founders and 
a vice president of Protestants and Other 
Americans United for Separation of Church 
and State. 

The son of a mining engineer, he was born 
at Sonora, Calif., and studied at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Boston Univer- 
sity, and Harvard. In college he played ten- 
nis in addition to football and won a Phi 
Beta Kappa key. He was ordained in 1916. 

After a notable 10-year pastorate at the 
Church of All Nations, Los Angeles, he be- 
came professor of practical theology at Bos- 
ton University, then president of DePaw 
University, Greencastle, Ind. In 1936 he was 
elected bishop of the Omaha area; in 1939, of 
the Boston area; in 1944, of the New York 
area; and in 1952, the Washington area. 

LAUDED BY COLLEAGUE 

He was succeeded here, in 1960, by Bishop 
John Wesley Lord, who sald yesterday that 
“the whole religious community, both na- 
tional and worldwide, has suffered an lrrepa- 
rable loss.” Bishop Lord added that “it 
would be hard to name a great social move- 
ment within the Methodist Church d 
the years of his effective ministry that did 
not bear the imprint of his dynamic per- 
sonality.” 

“Bishop Oxnam,” said Bishop Lord, “was 
recognized by friends and foe alike as one of 
the ‘summit souls’ with whom God on occa- 
sion blesses mankind,” 

Besides his wife, the former Ruth Fisher, 
Bishop Oxnam leaves two sons, Robert F, 
Oxnam, president of Drew University, Madi- 
son, N.J., and Philip H. Oxnam, of Kenwood, 
N.Y.; a daughter, Mrs. Robert McCormack, 
of Scarsdale, where the Bishop and Mrs, 
Oxnam had lived the last 3 years, and eight 
grandchildren. 

There will be a service for his immediate 
family today, and a memorial service later. 
Following cremation, his ashes will be buried 
at Mount Auburn Cemetery, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Meaningful Suggestions for Action 
Against Cuba Short of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11,1963 


— Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
reject the idea advanced by high admin- 
istration officials that the only choice is 
to do nothing in regard to Cuba or to go 
to war. I believe there are a number of 
effective and positive alternatives. I 
believe further that the vast majority of 
Americans support these alternatives, 
because they know that regardless of 
whether there are “defensive” or 
“offensive” jet fighters and missiles in 
Cuba, it is a base for exporting of com- 
munism into the other American coun- 
tries. 
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We cannot simply let the situation 
drift; all reports from our own Govern- 
ment and other American governments 
clearly show that Cuba is being used as 
a vast training ground for Communist 
agents. We need only to read the report 
by the Organization of American States, 
entitled “Subversion in the Western 
Hemisphere” to learn what is taking 
place. This report says hundreds of 
Latin American youths have attended 
Cuban training centers. where they have 
received instructions not only in Marxist- 
Leninist theory, “but also in propaganda 
techniques, the use of arms and explo- 
sives, sabotage, guerrilla warfare, and 
so on.” j 

There is danger from Cuba right now 
to the Governments and peoples of Vene- 
zuela, Peru, Brazil, Guatemala, and other 
nations. The leaders of the other Amer- 
ican countries are far ahead of our own 
in seeking action against Castro. We 
simply cannot afford to wait until 
Castro’s henchmen and their Kremlin- 
oriented brothers in arms have estab- 
lished themselves in Central or South 
America before we act. 

I suggest that the following steps be 
given serious consideration. They are 
not especially original with me or with 
my party; they come from the Nation's 
responsible press, from the people, and 
from our friends in South and Central 
America who are looking and waiting for 
action. 

Many of the following suggestions are 
related to the serious economic situation 
in Cuba and would frankly be intended 
to increase unrest by the people there 
due to the continued shortages of basic 
goods. 

First. Close the Panama Canal to any 
ship trading with Cuba. 

Second. Close all U.S. ports to any 
ship trading with Cuba. 

Third. Use the pressure of cutting off 
foreign aid to countries whose ships 
trade with Cuba. 

Fourth. Encourage concerted action 
through the Organization of American 
States to cut off all trade with Cuba in 
this hemisphere. 

Fifth. Encourage OAS nations to act 
against Communist propaganda as rec- 
ommended in the OAS report. 

Sixth, Demand onsite inspection of' 
missile sites and storage areas, the sixth 
of President Kennedy’s requirements in 
his October 22, 1962, speech. 

Seventh. Demand fair compensation 
for American property seized by Castro. 

Eighth. Seize all Cuban assets in this 
country. 

Ninth. Notify Castro that we will not 
permit any expansion of his form of 
dictatorship in this hemisphere. 

Tenth. Furnish arms and training to 
Cubans in this country and other coun- 
tries so they can aid other hemisphere 
governments in rejecting armed force 
used by Castro-trained guerrillas. 

Eleventh. Recognize a Cuban Govern- 
ment-in-exile. 

Twelfth. Demand that Russian troops 
leave Cuba. 

. Thirteenth. Reinstate the blockade or 
quarantine of Cuba. 

The last two points are strongly sup- 
ported by the American people, accord- 
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ing to pollster Samuel Lubell, writing 
in the Washington Star earlier this 
month. Points seven, eight, and nine 
were suggested by the President himself 
during the 1960 campaign. 

Other suggestions could no doubt be 
added to this list, for there are many 
ways available to put pressure on a na- 
tion when it is desired to do so. But, 
to repeat, it is time to do something. 

President Kennedy has pledged to act 
when the Communist revolution is ex- 
ported from Cuba to the rest of the 
hemisphere. Is not the time for action 
now? 


Two Federal Employees, deus F. Deane 
and Jerome V. Bugnacki, Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, too 
often the valuable service rendered to 
our citizens by Federal employees goes 
unnoticed and unappreciated. = 

Last week, at the 11th annual awards 
luncheon sponsored by the Federal 
Business Association of Detroit, two men 
who have made outstanding contribu- 
tions to their agencies and the general 
public were honored. ; 

Named Outstanding Federal Admin- 
istrator was Mr. James F. Deane. 
Federal Employee of the Year was Mr. 
Jerome V. Bugnacki. 

I would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to the valuable service ren- 
dered by these two gentlemen and to 
thank them for their energy, enthusiasm, 
and imagination in serving the public. 
OUTSTANDING FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION OF THE 

YEAR 1962: JAMES F. DEANE 

Mr. James F. Deane, assistant district di- 
rector, Detroit District of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service, started his Government service 
in 1934 as an office deputy with the Internal 
Revenue Service, which clerical position car- 
ried a CAF-4 grade. Within a few years he 
received a number of promotions and served 
in many administrative positions. With the 
reorganization of the Service in 1952, and the 
creation of the present Internal Revenue 
Service districts, James F. Deane was ap- 
pointed to the position of assistant district 
director, as second in command of the Detroit 
district which covers the entire State of 
Michigan, with 1,800 employees in 35 offices 
collecting approximately $7 billion of taxes 
each year. 

During 1940, when the Federal Govern- 
ment was making preparations for war, the 
revisions in the tax laws made many people 
subject to tax who were previously exempt. 
The Internal Revenue Service underwent 
considerable change in its procedures; the 
number of employees increased rapidly. This 
trend has remained unchanged, with a major 
reorganization occurring in 1952. During this 
time James F. Deane was always under ex- 
treme pressure and was faced with seemingly 
insurmountable obstacles, coupled with an 
acute shortage of trained assistance. Al- 
though he consistently received “excellent” 
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efficiency ratings, more remarkable, however, 
is the fact that these ratings were received 
during a priod when drastic changes were 
being made in the Internal Revenue Service. 
That he made the record which he did is 
ample proof of his flexibility, adaptability, 
ingenuity and overall ability. 

A member of the Board of Directors of The 
Federal Business Association of Detroit for 
several years, being president of the Associa- 
tion during 1957; James F. Deane partici- 
pated in the executive development program 
at Wayne University, and in May 1961 was 
named coordinator for the savings bond 
program for all-Federal agencies in the 
State of Michigan. 

James F. Deane is active in church and 
civic affairs, is a member of Delta Sigma Pi 
Fraternity and graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Detroit where he majored in account- 
ing. Mr. Deane resides at 6361 Thorncrest 
Drive, Bloomfield Township, with his wife, 
Eleanore; their son, John Peter, is in the 
Jesuit Order. 

FEDERAL EMPLOYEE OF THE YEAR 1962: JEROME 
v. BUGNACKI 


Mr. Jerome V. Bugnacki, customs inspector, 
was born in July 1918 and lived in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., until he was 17, when he 
joined the (CCC) Civilian Conservation 
Corps. Four years later he enlisted in the 
Regular Army and while stationed at Fort 
Waras married a Detroit girl, Lorraine Du- 
Bois. 

Rapid advances in grade soon promoted 
Mr. Bugnacki to the rank of Ist sergeant. 
As an instructor in the Fifth Ranger Bat- 
talion, he participated in the Normandy in- 
vasion and the Battle of the Bulge and was 
severely wounded when a hand grenade ex- 
ploding nearby, cost him the sight of his left 
eye. His courage had earned him the Purple 
Heart with Oak Leaf Cluster, a Presidential 
citation, and several medals and ribbons. 
Receiving an honorable discharge in March 
1945, he returned to his home in Milwaukee 
for a short period prior to embarking on his 
new career in the Customs Service in May 
1945. 

While assigned as a customs inspector to 
the Detroit and Windsor Tunnel during 1959, 
Jerome Bugnacki uncovered the ring leaders 
of an organization that furnished undesir- 
able aliens with documents to aid them in 
entering the United States. For his part in 
this case, Inspector Bugnacki received a 
Certificate of Commendation and a cash 
award from the Department of Justice, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, “for 
his extraordinary detection of aliens inad- 
missible to the United States under the 
immigration laws.” Again, while at the 
Ambassador Bridge, Inspector Bugnacki was 
successful in detecting a group of aliens who 
were working in the United States in viola- 
tion of the immigration laws. 

For the past year, Inspector Bugnacki has 
been assigned to the Ambassador Bridge 
Station where his capacity for producing 
quality work, for seeking work that must be 
done, and for the absorbing of details, has 
been observed by his supervisors. His per- 
sonal efforts have contributed materially in 
establishing harmonious relations with those 
people who come into contact with customs 
and with his coworkers. 

Although Inspector Bugnacki is very de- 
voted to his work, and his performance is 
over and above that which is expected of 
him, he has been able to remain a real com- 
panion to his children, which relationship 
has evolved into a mutual admiration within 
his family. Jerome V, Bugnacki has six chil- 
dren, two sons and four daughters, all living 
at home, 2220 Calvin Street, Lincoln Park, 
Mich. 
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The Story of 10 Little Free Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Gulf 
States Utilities Co., an investor-owned 
electric utility company, has reprin 
the following paraphrase of a well-known 
jingle. I am including it as a part of 
my remarks because it illustrates 50 
clearly what can happen to the Ameri- 
can people if we continue to allow the 
encroachment of the Federal Govern- 
ment into our lives, thus eroding our 
liberties. 
These are the workers: Reddy Kilo- 
watt, doctor, railroader, oil worker, steel- 
worker, farmer, lawyer, grocer, sales- 
clerk, reporter. 
The article follows: 
Tue Story or 10 LITTLE FREE WORKERS 
Ten little free workers in this country nne 
and fair. 

But if you cherish your freedom—worke® 
have a care. 

Ten little free workers—Reddy was doing 
fine 


Until the Socialist got him—then there were 
nine. 


Nine little free workers laughed at Reddy's 
fate 

Along came Federal medicine—then there 
were eight, 


Eight little free workers thought this coun- 
try heaven 

But the government took over the railroads 
then there were seven. d 


Seven little free workers—till the oil work- 


ers got in a fix 

Uncle said oil's essential and took over, leav“ 
ing six. 

Six little free workers till the day did ar- 
rive 


The steel mills too were federalized—the? 
there were five. 


Five little free workers—but the farmers are 
free no more 
The farms have been collectivized—tha 
leaves only four. 


Four little free workers till the Govern- 
ment did decree 

All must have free legal advice—then there 
were three. 


Three little free workers—the number is get 
ting few, 

But with Government groceries selling 
food—then there were two. 


Two little free workers—our story's almost 
done, 

With clerks at work in Fedéral stores—that 
leaves only one. 


One little free worker—the reporter son-of- 
a-gun 

Mustn't criticize Government—so now there 
are none. 


Ten little free workers—but they are no 
longer free 

They work when and where ordered, and at 
a fixed rate you see, 

And it all could have been prevented if 
they'd only seen fit to agree 

And work together instead of saying it 
never can happen to me.” 
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How One City Solved Its Downtown 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
Pomona Mall, which is located at Po- 
Mona, Calif., in the congressional dis- 
trict I am honored to represent, has gen- 
rated widespread national interest. 

Many publications across the country 
haye carried stories about the mall, A 
decent article on it is in the U.S. News & 
World Report which carried the Pomona 
Story in its March 11, 1963, issue. 

The Pomona Mall is a unique shop- 

area created and carried through 
by private initiative and resources. It 
has done wonders in rejuvenating Po- 
Mona's downtown shopping area. 

I believe the Members of the House 
Will be interested in reading the U.S. 
News & World Report account on Po- 
Mona. Under leave to extend my re- 
Marks I submit the article for inclusion 
in the Record: 

How Owe Crrr Sotvep Irs DOWNTOWN 

PROBLEMS 


Pomona, Catiy.—Rebirth of a downtown 
thopping area here in southern California 18 
Betting the close attention of community 
leaders across the country. 

Just a few years ago, the central business 

ct of Pomona was a picture of neglect, 
apparently on the verge of extinction. 

and banks were moving to sub- 

Urban shopping centers. Those that re- 

mained had a dilapidated look. Shoppers 

Were few, and sales kept falling. Many stores 
Were abandoned, empty. . 

“It was,“ says one merchant, “like teeth 

g from a smile,” 

Today, the downtown heart of this city of 

000 people is beating regularly. Business 
As good and getting better. A new feeling of 

ty is evident. 

Businesses that moved away are coming 
back. New stores and offices are opening up. 

dings that had been run down have been 
ced up. 

New private and public buildings are under 
Construction or planned, including a $2.5 

m headquarters of a savings and loan 
ation, a civic auditorium and museum, 
and bulldings of State and Federal courts. 
KEY: A PEDESTRIAN MALL 
At the center of all this activity is a pedes- 
mall that stretches for nine blocks 
gh the central business district. 
Automobile traffic is not permitted along 
mall. It is planted with shrubs and 
flowers. There are shaded benches and 
fountains where shoppers can pause. 

Ample parking for thousands of cars 18 
available a few hundred feet from the mall. 

of the parking spaces are free. In 
Others, a small charge is redeemable with a 
Purchase or usc of a service. 

Once again, as in years past before the 
impact of the automobile age, shopping 
downtown is a social event. Children romp 
On the mall while their parents visit the 
Stores. Older residents of the Pomona area 
Pause to chat and renew acquaintances. 

In nearly 5 months that the mall has been 
Open, downtown merchants have reported 
Sales increases of up to 30 percent. Prop- 
erty values are up. 
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“The mall acts as a vacuum cleaner,” says 
Pomona’s Mayor James Baker. “It pulls the 
people in.” 

A leading department store that estimated 
sales losses of $4 million to out-of-town 
competitors in the year before the mall was 
opened now finds its customers coming back. 

“Last year I did a lot of my shopping in 
Pasadena,” said one woman. “This year I'm 
doing all of it in Pomona.” 

Is the mall just a novelty—the downtown 
business boom only a temporary upturn? 
Most community leaders believe not. A few 
skeptics say that it will take a year or more 
to decide. 

THE POMONA STORY 

The decline of Pomona's business district 
is a familiar story to many ci and 
smali. It set in after World War II, with 
the gradual strangulation of downtown by 
a huge increase in auto and truck traffic. 

Growth of the suburbs in the wake of a 
population boom in southern California 
speeded up the process. One-stop shopping 
centers—modern and shining, with plenty 
of free parking space—began to spring up on 
the city's outskirts. 

“We spent five times as much to accom- 
modate outlying shopping centers in the 
last 10 years as on downtown in the last 


property contributed to the neglect of down- 
town, he added. 

Rebirth for Pomona began as far back as 
1950, when a street improvement plan was 
put into effect. This provided for three 
underpasses beneath a railroad that parallels 
Second Street—the street now closed by the 
mall. 

PARKING: NO PROBLEM NOW 


Next, an attack was made on the parking 
problem. In recent years, 18 lots with about 
2,000 parking spaces have been developed by 
private interests. 

At the same time, many stores began 
building attractive rear entrances that 
opened directly on the parking lots. 

“This puts the automobile where it be- 
longs,” says Mayor Baker, “in the municipal 
back door, not tn the parlor.” 

The pedestrian mall recently completed is 
the final step in getting autos “out of the 
parlor.” Along its nine-block length there 
are three controlled by traffic 
lights. This permits access by emergency 
vehicles. 

Cost of building the mall was assumed by 
the property owners who benefited from it, 
under a special act of the State legislature. 
Only one property owner opposed the project. 
The entire cost, including relocation of 
sewers, lights, and utilities, was $621,000. 

Groundbreaking for the mall was the oc- 
casion for a civic celebration. The construc- 
tion period was used by downtown merchants 
as a sales-promotion attraction. Residents 
of the area were encouraged to visit down- 
town to watch the mall's development. 

When the mall was dedicated in October, 
an evening square dance was attended by 
75,000 people. 


INSTANT ACCEPTANCE 


The impact of the mall was immediate and 
not limited alone to merchandising. A large 
savings and loan association made its first 
investment in the valley area in more than 
5 years. One property owner, who had been 
trying to find a buyer for 3 years, got his 
asking price. An automobile-supply chain 
which had abandoned its downtown store 
moved back. 

Even merchants in outlying shopping cen- 
ters approve of the mall. None has com- 
plained of being hurt, although some have 
stepped up their advertising. Said one: 
“Anything that helps to improve the area 
helps us.” 
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“The mall,” says a banker, “has helped to 
spark cooperation and enthusiasm. Without 
those, you just can't get anywhere in down- 
town redevelopment.” 

NOT A CURE-ALL 

Although the pedestrian mall appears to 
be accomplishing ita purpose of bringing the 
people back to the city, Pomona’s community 
leaders are not content to stop there. 

A new construction program that will 
change the entire face of the city is under- 
way. Completion is set for 1970. 

“It was never expected that the mall would 
be a cure-all for our city’s problems,” says 
Mayor Baker. “But it goes a long way toward 
restoring character to our city.” 


Were Our Turkish Missile Bases Bar- 
gained Away During the Cuban Crisis? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, a con- 
stituent has sent me a portion of the 
transcript of a broadcast on October 27, 
1962, over station KPFA in Berkeley, 
Calif., by Reporter John Cooper. I sub- 
mit that portion herewith: 

This is a copy of a message sent to Acting 

U Thant by Chairman Khrushchev 
of the Soviet Union: 

“You were concerned about the fact that 
we helped Cuba with weapons with the 
aim of its defense capacity, 
but Turkey is located next to us and sen- 
tinels walk and look at each other, You 
have located in Turkey destructive rockets 
literally next to us, at our side. We agree 
to remove these weapons from Cuba which 
you regard as offensive weapons, We 
to do this and to state in the United Na- 
tions this commitment. Tour representa- 
tive will make a statement to the effect that 
the United States, on its part, bearing in 
mind the anxieties and concern of the Sov- 
let States, will evacuate its analogous wea- 
pons from Turkey. Let us reach an under- 
standing what time you and we need to put 
this into effect.” 

Khrushchey said he thought !t would not 
be difficult to get Cuba and Turkey to agree 
to permit United Nations inspection teams 
on their territory to police the dismantling 
of rocket bases, 


Mr. Speaker, this was just 5 days after 
President Kennedy announced his quar- 
antine against the shipment of offensive 
weapons to Cuba. It was undoubtedly 
at the time of intensive and delicate 
negotiations between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 

In light of the subsequent decision 
by the Kennedy administration to re- 
move missile bases from Turkey, the 
message to U Thant from Khrushchev, 
if it was in fact sent, raises very serious 
and basic questions. It definitely points 
to the distinct possibility that the Ken- 
nedy administration did agree to with- 
drawing our Turkish bases in exchange 
for the Russian agreement to remove 
its missiles from Cuba. 

This is a question that the adminis- 
tration should forthrightly answer. No 
American would object to removing our 
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bases for military reasons but we would 
certainly object to being bluffed into 
such action by the boss of the Com- 
munist world. 

Were our Turkish bases bargained 
away during the Cuban crisis? 


Cheating and Espionage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1963 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
in recent weeks, particularly, there has 
appeared on the horizon of a world living 
in the melancholy shadow of nuclear war 
a chance that a feasible, practical nu- 
clear test treaty may be attainable. 
There has been much heat, but little light 
on this vital matter from some quarters 
and, therefore, I include a column by 
Walter Lippmann, appearing March 14, 
1963, in the Washington Post, in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp because of his 
observations on aspects of this problem. 

The article follows: 

CHEATING AND ESPIONAGE 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Senator Donp has said that “there is one 
supreme question which the Senate must 
ask about any test-ban treaty: 


ques- 
tion, and the hearings now being held be- 
fore the Joint Atomic Energy Committee are 
focused on it. But it is not the supreme 
question. 

The supreme question is whether the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. can agree not 
to do any more testing in the hope of chang- 
ing the existing balance of power in nuclear 
weapons. This would mean, it is agreed on 
both sides, an acceptance of the fact that 
while both sides are now capable of inflicting 
devastating damage, the American arsenal is 
bigger and more versatile than the Soviet's. 
The purpose of the treaty would be to slow 
the refinement of the nuclear art, refraining 
from further testing in the hope of achiev- 

Ing an absolute superiority. 

The hope of achieving an absolute su- 
periority exists among some scientists and 
some military men in both countries. It 
does not exist by any means among all sci- 
entists or all military men. If either coun- 
try could, for example, achleve a perfectly 
effective antimissile missile, it would there- 
by wipe out the menace of the other side's 
whole nuclear armament. Or if either side 
could make a bomb so powerful that it 
could destroy the whole power of the other 
to retaliate, it would have absolute su- 
periority. 

Such hopes of absolute superiority, which 
neither side will avow publiciy, explain why 
the public surface argument against the 
proposed treaty is what it is—the Americans 
talking about cheating and the Russians 
talking about esplonage. 

The truth is that the Russians do not real- 
ly mean that two or three onsite inspections 
are all right while seven or eight would be 
espionage which would undermine the se- 
curity of the Soviet Union. What the Rus- 
sians mean is that if they offer fewer in- 


spections than Mr. Kennedy thinks he can ` 


accept and still get the treaty ratified, they 
will have proved that they want to stop 
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testing and they will still be able to test. 
Beside the ingrained Russian reluctance to 
open their country, there is the much more 
matter-of-fact feeling that if they test, they 
may achieve absolute superiority. On our 
side, the truth is that Senator Dopp and his 
mentor, Dr. Teller, are not primarily con- 
cerned with cheating. Dr. Teller at least, 
if I have read his public statements cor- 
rectly, is primarily concerned with avoiding 
any treaty which will slow down the devel- 
opment of nuclear weapons. The most vo- 
cal critics at the moment in this country 
may say they want a foolproof treaty. What 
they really want is not to stop testing. 

For myself, I do not take the view that 
they are necessarily wrong. If they would 
quit talking as if they had some kind of 
superior patriotism, the perfectly arguable 
issue which is not yet fully resolved could 


~ be discussed. I think that the real issue 


should be brought up to the surface and that 
we should have a full debate on whether, 
for the sake of peace and of our own na- 
tional interests, it is better to slow down 
nuclear development by banning tests or to 
stimulate development by continuing the 
tests. 

This is the real question both in this coun- 

try and in the Soviet Union. Our fear of 
cheating and their fear of espionage are 
cover arguments used by men who in their 
hearts believe that they must find a way to 
continue to test without outraging world 
opinion. Four more on-site inspections than 
the Soviet Union has already offered will 
not reveal much of anything which this 
country does not already know about the 
Soviet military establishment. But those 
few extra inspections might enable the Pres- 
ident to get a treaty ratified, and that is 
precisely what those who want to go on test- 
ing in the Soviet Union do not want to see. 
Nor is there any serious dispute that with 
our present improved methods of detection 
including a few on-site inspections, the 
chances of perfectly safe and undetectable 
cheating on a profitable scale are close to 
zero. 
The strongest argument for continuing to 
test is that our nuclear scientists will lan- 
guish and disperse if they cannot put their 
theories to the test of experiment. For it 
is still not possible to make the conclusive 
tests in laboratories. It is true therefore 
that the proposed treaty is the first formal 
attempt in modern times to inhibit the 
growth of scientific knowledge. 

The argument in favor of such a treaty 
is that, as regards world peace, an agree- 
ment on so vital a matter would be a break- 
through which could open the way to other 
agreements, And, as regards the American 
national interest and the interest of the 
Western Alliance, our security will be en- 
hanced if the Soviet Union will accept the 
existing balance of nuclear forces. 


McNamara and the TFX 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. BRAY, Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the Indianapolis 
Times is especially pertinent to the re- 
cent talk of influence being used to gain 
defense contracts: 

MCNAMARA AND THE TFX 

In the current controversy between De- 

fense Secretary Robert McNamara and Con- 
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gress over the TFX fighter plane contract, it 
may be a good idea to recall the chief reason 

unified the Armed Forces back in 
1947 and set up a single Secretary of Defense. 

To wipe out obvious eostly duplication 
among the services and thus save the tax- 
payer billions of dollars. 

Ever since passage of unification, Con- 
gress has been reinforcing the idea by giv- 
ing the Defense Secretary more power. 

Now the country has in McNamara a De- 
fense Secretary with both the statutory 
backing and the personal ability to enforce 
unification as never before, 

So when both the Army and Navy demon- 
strated a need for a supersonic fighter plane, 
McNamara demanded a single craft which 
would meet the differing requirements of 
both services. He estimated that if such 8 
plane could be designed, it would save the 
taxpayers $1 billion. 

With as much as $6 billion Involved in de- 
veloping and producing this plane, the race 
for the contract. naturally was hot. In time, 
the field was narrowed to two—Boeing and 
General Dynamics-Grumman. 

Boeing went into the judging finals with 
a design most pleasing to the services them- 
Selves—a design which varied enough for 
Air Force and Navy functions for McNamaré 
to hold that the company, in effect, was pro- 
posing two different airplanes from a struc- 
tural point of view. 72 

General Dynamics followed the boss 
orders more explicitly, producing a design of 
much greater “commonality” for both serv- 
ices and which would have greater inter- 
change of parts. 

McNamara, supported by the Air Force and 
Navy Secretaries, calmly overruled the mili- 
tary and awarded what will be the first of a 
series of huge contracts to General Dyni- 
mics—despite Boeing’s somewhat lower bid. 

McNamara’s argument for a single plane 15 
persuasive. As for s lower bid, he 
points out with much justification that 
original bids on such huge weapons 5: 
have meant little in the past because the 
actual costs have commonly increased from 
300 to 500 percent over estimated costs. 

But the question is on whether political 
influence affected this award. And if 50 
how much? The TFX contract is big busi- 
ness. The winning areas are Fort Worth. 
Tex,, and Long Island, NV. both in States 
which voted for President Kennedy versu- 
Republican Wichita, Kans., where Boeing 
would have assembled. 

MoNamara denies there was any politics at 
all in his decision. 

But with so many members of the KennedY 
administration, and particularly the = 
dent’s brother, Ten, campaigning on what 
they can do for their State there is enough 
of this type of smoke to justify a congres- 
sional look-see. Senator McOetian’s in- 
vestigation to date thought, it should be 
noted, has produced no evidence of polit! 
influence. 7 

It's too late to affect this case, but Sec- 
retary McNamara would help his cause in 
the future if he could get his boss, the 
President, to stop this line of campaign 
promising. 

— a 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will pleas’ 
give information thereof to the Governme? 
Printing Office, that their addresses may 
correctly given tn the RECORD, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extrac 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recon, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Increase in Residual Oil Import Levels 
Not Viewed as Victory for Coal, Nor 
Is This Action a Loss for Venezuela 
Or East Coast Area of United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
March 16, 1963, the Washington Post re- 
Ported in its news columns an action by 
the Secretary of the Interior on March 
15 wherein he issued an order in which 
Maximum import levels for residual fuel 
oil to be used as fuel were announced at 
& new level of 575,000 barrels daily for 
the east coast—PAD District I—for the 
Allocation period April 1, 1963 through 
March 31, 1964. 

The Post’s staff reporter, Julius 
Duscha, set the stage in his interpreta- 
tive news article for an editorial in the 
Same issue. The headline of the Duscha 
Story was “Residual Oil Imports Get 9.6 
Percent Increase.” ‘That staff reporter 
described the action in the first two 
Daragraphs as follows: 

Domestic coal and oil producers won a 
Significant victory yesterday when Secretary 
of the Interior Stewart L. Udall authorized 
only a small increase in residual oil imports. 

The losers in the decision were Venezuela, 
Which produces nearly all of the residual oil 
burned in the United States, and the users 
Of the thick industrial fuel, most of whom 
are in New England. 


Mr. Duscha then wrote in the next 
Paragraph that— 

The White House and the Interior Depart- 
Ment have been subject to intense political 
Pressures both from the supporters and from 

opponents of the controversial import 
Control program. 


1 In an editorial, the. title of which was 
‘Skidding on Oil,” the Post expanded 
the Duscha line and attacked the resid- 
Ual oil import control program in general 
and the March 15 policy and quota 
Pronouncement in particular. 

It is my view that both Mr. Duscha 
and the writer of the opinion article, 
‘Skidding on Oil,” wrote prejudged ac- 
Counts of the action. I have responded 
in a letter to the editor of the Washing- 
ton Post. 

It is my judgment that the news dis- 
Patch under the headline, “Eastern Im- 
Dort Quotas for Residual Fuel Oil Are 
Boosted by Agency,” in the March 18, 
1963, issue of the Wall Street Journal 
Comes closer to being an accurate ac- 
count, and I quote parts of that news 
Story as follows: 

Wasuixncron—The Interior Department, 
expected, set maximum import levels for 
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residual fuel oil on the east coast at about 
575,000 barrels a day, beginning April 1. 
This is about 50,200 barrels a day more than 
currently authorized. 


I inquire, Mr. President, where is the 
victory for domestic coal and oil pro- 
ducers claimed by Mr. Duscha in the 
Washington Post article? A daily in- 
crease of 50,200 barrels of residual oil 
imports is hardly a victory for coal and 
it certainly does not represent the loss 
for Venezuela that Mr. Duscha and the 
Post editorial imply. 

Now, Mr. President, I call attention to 
the following additional paragraph from 
the Wall Street Journal dispatch: 

There is pressure on one side from coal 
mining interests to tighten Government 
curbs on residual fuel oil imports, and pres- 
sure on the other side from industrial con- 
sumers to scrap the curbs. The Kennedy 
administration, in announcing the new al- 
locations, in effect, ignored both sides and 
continued the present policy of setting the 
aggregate quota equal to the difference be- 
tween estimated demand and domestic out- 
put. 


That interpretation appears to me to 
be much more realistic than the news 
article and the editorial published in the 
March 16 issue of the Washington Post. 

I have stated in a letter to the editor 
of the Post the personal view and official 
opinion that “the President, as our Chief 
of State, as our Commander in Chief, 
and as the Chief Executive—and he does 
wear all of these hats in this instance— 
has been attempting to perform the art 
of the possible through democratic com- 
promise, and has not been trying to do 
the impossible—please everybody—as 
charged in the Post editorial.” 

And I stated further that because the 
policy seems not to be especially pleas- 
ing to anyone, “this is not necessarily 
an indictment of the administration; 
perhaps it has, on balance, done the best 
that it is possible to do in arriving at 
its solution to a problem on which there 
is such wide disagreement.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record the March 16, 1963, Wash- 
ington Post editorial, “Skidding on Oil,” 
and my letter of March 18 to the editor 
of that paper in which I comment in 
considerable detail on the editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar, 16, 1963] 
Smd ON On. 

Caught between the devil of domestic poli- 
tics and the deep blue Caribbean Sea, the 
administration is trying to do the impossible 
in framing its residual oil policy. It is seek- 
ing to please everybody. During the Eisen- 
hower administration, this country unwisely 
began placing import restrictions on residual 
oul, a thick, sticky substance chiefly produced 
in Venezuela for industrial purposes in the 
Eastern States. And what has been bad for 
Venezuela and costly for American consumers 


has been mistakenly. considered a help to 
the domestic coal industry. : 

A month ago, a top-level White House 
memorandum called for a “careful and 
meaningful relaxation” of controls on re- 
sidual oil imports. The outcry from coal 
producers and from the refining branch of 
the oil industry was prompt and predicta- 
ble—and apparently the outcry was heard. 
As this newspaper forecast, the administra- 
tion yesterday announced the smallest pos- 
sible increase in residual quotas—50,000 bar- 
rels a day which would make the dally quota 
567,000 barrels. 

The figures are slippery, and by artful 
presentation it may be possible to argue that 
something is being done for the embattled 
democracy of Venezuela. But can it be se- 
Tiously argued that the wafer-thin increase 
is in any sense meaningful? That was the 
phrase used by the White House memoran- 
dum—a phrase, be it noted, that was ap- 
proved by every department involved except 
the Labor Department. Last year, without 
benefit of a White House report, residual 
quotas were increased by 56,000 barrels a 
day. 
Let it be acknowledged that the dilemma 
is real. But this administration has a way 
of using glowing rhetoric about free trade 
and then retreating in concrete instances 
into the foxholes of protectionism. It surely 
might entai] some difficulties with coal State 
Senators if a genuinely relaxa- 
tion of residual oil imports were put into 
effect April 1. But then it would entail 
infinitely more difficulties if the regime of 
President Betancourt should be overwhelmed 
by the totalitarian enemies who find com- 
fort in every trade discrimination this coun- 
try aims at Venezuela. 


WASHINGTON, March 18, 1963. 
EDITOR, 
The Washington Post. 

Sm: Your editorial, “Skidding on Oil,” in 
the Saturday, March 16, 1963, issue is repre- 
sentative of the type of advocacy of uncon- 
trolled entry of foreign products into this 
country that tends to increase the ranks of 
both protectionist and isolationist blocs in 
the United States—especially in the interior 
States. And I write this as one who sup- 
ported the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 and 
most foreign ald and international policy 
legislation during my 19 years in the Con- 
gress. But I write also in the role of one 
who is becoming alarmed in seeing the ranks 
of employed American labor thinned by the 
impact of imports on certain domestic in- 
dustries and markets, 

In this connection, I suggest that the rush 
of the coal industry into manpower- 
displacing mechanization of mining came 
principally at the time of and as a conse- 
quence of the advent of uncontrolled imports 
of predatorially priced foreign residual oll. 
It was and continues to be a condition forced 
by growing foreign competition—a compe- 
tition the Post apparently would have ex- 
panded and accelerated notwithstanding the 
economic consequences of driving domestic 
fuels industries out of more and more of the 
domestic markets. 

Your editorial observes that the adminis- 
tration is trying to do the impossible in 
framing its residual oil policy, namely, is 
seeking to please everybody. Without im- 
plying complete approval of the adminis- 
tration's residual oil policy, I cannot agree 
with this observation. 
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In representing a coal, oil, and gas produc- 
for the appropriate and necessary interests 
of these important domestic industries, the 
health of which means so much to our local, 
State, and national econmies and to our 
people, Accordingly, I have been a consist- 
ent and persistent participant in discussions, 
negotiations, and deliberations with a bear- 
ing on the development of international 
trade legislation and on the formulation of 
residual oil policies especially. 

It is clear that there are differing views 
within the administration concerning the 
question of what should be this Govern- 
ment's policy on residual oil as a commod- 
ity and on importation of foreign residual 
oil in particular. But it is my personal and 
official opinion that the President, as our 
Chief of State, as our Commander in Chief, 
and as the Chief Executive—and he does 
wear all of these hats in this instance—has 
been ‘attempting to perform the art of the 
possible through democratic compromise, 
and has not been trying to do the impos- 
sible, as charged in the Post editorial. 

I feel that the President knows it is im- 

possible to please or satisfy within the 
`- framework of a single policy the editors of 
the Post, the Venezuelan Government, the 
international oil companies involved in the 
refining and marketing of Venezuelan and 
Dutch Antilles petroleum products (includ- 
ing residuals), the east coast importers- 
marketers, and the domestic coal, oll, and gas 
economy interests—including the so-called 
coal State Senators to whom you refer. 

The fact is, of course, that the residual oil 
import control program announced last Frl- 
day in the Post as a “coal victory" was not 
that at all. It is obvious that it was not 
pleasing in any degree to the Post's editors. 
Apparently it was not received with applause 
by either the Venezuelan Government or 
some of the international oil companies or by 
importers-marketers. But neither was it 
totally satisfactory to me or to colleagues 
allied in the effort to keep residual oil im- 
ports at tolerable and reasonable levels. Seg- 
ments of the coal industry, in fact, have 
severely criticized the latest installment of 
the administration's residual oil import con- 
trol plan, 

It seems, therefore, that the editorial alle- 
gation that “the administration is seeking 
to please everybody” is one which does not 
square with the facts because no one espe- 
cially seems to be pleased with the policy. 
This condition is not necessarily an indict- 
ment of the administration; perhaps it has, 
on balance, done the best that it is possible 
to do in arriving at its solution to a problem 
on which there is such wide disagreement on 
all facets. 

I am disappointed that the announced 
residual oll control program lacks elements 
which are necessary to help bring about more 
stability for domestic fuels industries. But 
this does not alter my view that the Presi- 
dent arbitrated the widely differing opinions 
on the controversial subject in what he 
doubtless construed to be the best interests 
of the combined and inseparable national 
security, national economy, and so-called 
hemisphere solidarity considerations which 
it is his duty to evaluate and protect, 

Although I do differ with the administra- 
tion on some details, I do not concur with 
the Post's editorial inference that there is 
nothing “meaningful” about “placing import 
restrictions on residual oil, a thick, sticky 
substance chiefly produced in Venezuela for 
industrial purposes in the Eastern States.” 

It is amazing your newspaper should im- 
ply that the Government of the United 
States has little if any obligation to the 
interior States but seemingly does have a 
superior obligation to Venezuela and the 
industries of the eastern seaboard States. 
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After the restrictions on residual 
oil imports to be unwise, your editorial de- 
clared that the control program “has been 
bad for Venezuela and costly for American 
consumers (and) has been mistakenly con- 
sidered a help to the domestic coal indus- 


I challenge this assertion. The follow- 
ing is in rebuttal: - 

Residual oil sales in the Eastern United 
States alone are and have been for some 
time supporting approximately one-fourth 
of the total cost of the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment. This certainly Is a real and very 
substantial yield for a country’s waste prod- 
uct. And it is a considerable contribution 
for this one Venezuelan commodity to elicit 
from U.S. dollar*paying customers. Does 
this help our balance-of-payments deficit 
situation? 

Furthermore, this foreign residual oll, de- 
rived and delivered cheaper on our east coast 
than most domestic residuals, is fast driving 
the domestic residuals out of not only the 
eastern fuel markets but, In fact, out of do- 
mestic production. Consequently, at the 
higher levels of imports authorized, foreign 
residual oil in increasing quantities has been 
and will be admitted to replace and displace 
domestic residuals. Certainly it cannot be 
said that this has been bad for Venezuela. 
The opposite is true. Venezuela has been 
helped while the domestic refineries have 
been forced to cut production or to extend 
the refinery processes to eliminate or vastly 
reduce residual yield. 

As for the assertion that the residual oil 
import control program has been mistakenly 
considered a help to the domestic coal in- 
dustry, the mistake is in the increasing of 
the levels of residual oil import quotas so 
that more and more of this foreign waste 
product can be brought into our country at 
predatorily administered prices to compete 
with and to displace domestic fuels, espe- 
cially coal. Without controls, foreign resid- 
ual oil would virtually flood domestic coal 
out of eastern electric utility and heavy in- 
dustry markets before such innovations as 
coal by unit trains at lower delivered prices 
and extra-high voltage, long-line transmis- 
sion electricity can be delivered competi- 
tively from coalfield powerplants to the east 
coast, including New England, 

Furthermore, the Government of the 
United States, for national security reasons, 
has no right to permit the strategically and 
economically important east coast to become 
almost totally dependent on an offshore prod- 
uct to supply its heat and energy require- 
ments. 

If the domestic coal industry of the in- 
terior United States is to be eliminated or 
domestic petroleum refinery production to 
be endangered, at least let these conditions 
be the result of domestic competition—not 
foreign. Energy from American coal helped 
build the vast utility and heavy industry 
complex of the east coast; the coal and do- 
mestic petroleum interests should not there- 
fore be condemned for seeking to maintain a 
fair share of the fuels markets of the region. 

If the east coast is going to turn more 
substantially outward and offshore for sup- 
ply there doubtless will be an appropriate 
“interior America" response. This condition 
should be avoided in the interest of a strong 
and healthy United States of America. A 
condition of strength in the Nation’s perim- 
eter regions only and economic strangulation 
2 sociological decline Inland is unthink- 

e. 

I am not suggesting that the east coast 
should reorient its supply lines totally in- 
ward or that it should be required to do so by 
Government decree. But I urge that there 
be closer cooperation between our coastal 
areas and the interior. Parenthetically, it 
is important to note that such overwhelming 
proportions of our country's vast defense 
spending have gravitated to the coastal 
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States that this, too, is becoming a cause for 
real concern in interior U.S.A. 

It is my belief that our President is 80 
cognizant of these conditions that the ad- 
ministration’s continuation of the residual 
oil import control program—rather than & 
scuttling of it by relaxation of controls a5 
recommended by the Director of the Office of 
Emergency Planning—is one of the necessary 
resulting actions. 

Finally, I am in disagreement with your 
concluding statement which seeks to include 
the oil import quota program under the 
blanket indictment of “every trade discrimi- 
nation this country alms at Venezuela,” Ad- 
miration for the administration of President 
Betancourt—an admiration which I share 
with the editors of the Post—should not 
blind us from acknowledging the very gen- 
erous trade policy maintained by the United 
States toward Venezuela. 

Contrary to the implications of your state 
ment, U.S. imports from Venezuela are more 
than double our exports to that country, and 
our purchases account for approximately 50 
percent of all Venezuelan crude production 
and about 75 percent of that country’s re- 
sidual oil production. Nor does this tell the 
entire story; for Venezuela receives further 
benefit from U.S, trade in the rate of ex- 
change of pegging the oil export rate 8t 
3.05 bolivares per U.S. dollar in contrast to 
the rate for Venezuelan Imports of 3.35 boll- 
vares per dollar. The rapid progress to 
economic recovery in Venezuela during the 
past year is perhaps the best evidence of the 
working of the so-called trade discrimina- 
tion this country aims at Venezuela. I 
rather doubt that there are many nati 
that would balk at this kind of discrimi- 
nation—at this type of treatment. 

For these reasons and those mentioned 
earlier, and notwithstanding my disagree- 
ment with some details of the residual ol 
policy and quota announcement, I believe the 
Post's editorial, “Skidding on Oil,” does in- 
justice both to the Eisenhower and Kennedy 
administrations. In establishing the oil IM- 
port quota program, the previous adminis- 
tration rightfully acknowledged the relation 
between national security and the health 
our domestic economy. In continuing the 
quota program the Kennedy administration 
has rightfully reaffirmed the importance 
this relationship. 

Sincerely, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senate. 


Closure of the Glen Canyon Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HAYDEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, closure 
of the left diversion tunnel of the Glen 
Canyon Dam restricting the flow of i 
Colorado River, which initiated the stor- 
age of water in Lake Powell, was accon 
plished March 13. Commissioner 
Reclamation Floyd E. Dominy has issued 
instructions to commence storage mi 
mediately in order to take advantage 
fortuitous circumstances which will per- 
mit earlier storage than was originally 
anticipated. 

Commissioner Dominy has said: 5 

Storage in Lake Mead is near an alltin 
peak—not only from a cyclical stand pont 
but additionally for this time of year to 
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lower basin water needs. We have been able 
to expedite work on the outlet gate at Glen 
Canyon Dam to effect immediate control. 
This combination of circumstances makes 
this the most favorable time we could pos- 
sibly select to commence storage. 


Commissioner Dominy added: 

We are indeed fortunate to be able to close 
the gates 30 days earlier than anticipated. 
In this year of likely reduced runoff, every 
day's storage will make a difference in the 
total operational program. It is fully ex- 
Pected that even with approximately 75 per- 
Cent of normal runoff, as currently forecast 

March 1 snow surveys, dead storage 
Can be obtained within 10 to 12 months. 
This will insure meeting the power produc- 
— scheduled at Glen Canyon Dam next 

r. 

The dam proper is now more than 90 per- 
Cent completed with the highest block in 
the 710-foot dam now within 10 feet of 
Crest elevation, About 300,000 cubic yards of 
Concrete is needed to bring all of the blocks 

the dam to crest height. Gien Canyon 
Dam will be “topped out” with placement 
Of the last bucket of concrete sometime this 
Summer. 


L. F, Wylie, project construction en- 
Sineer for Glen Canyon Dam, manipu- 
lated the hydraulic controls of the left 

el high pressure gates. The controls 
are located in the gate chamber deep 
Within the bedrock of the left abutment 
of the dam and directly above the gates 
in the left diversion tunnel. Access to 
gate chamber is by way of galleries 
and shafts through the concrete of the 
and the rocks of the dam's abut- 
Ment. 

The filling of Lake Powell also heralds 
the beginning of boating and other rec- 
Teation on this great manmade lake. By 
Midsummer it is estimated that Lake 

ell will be more than 150 miles long 

and reach a point above Hite, Utah. The 

Price! lake will exceed 65 square miles in 
a. 

Temporary boat ramps and other fa- 

Cilities have been built by the National 

k Service at the Wahweap Recreation 
Area located about 5 miles from Glen 
anyon Dam. The rising waters of Lake 
ell will reach these temporary ramps 
June. Until that time, boats can be 
unched at Kane Creek, 20 miles from 
ahweap Recreation Area. James Eden, 
Superintendent for Glen Canyon Nation- 
al Recreation Area, has pointed out that, 
as the water level gradually rises this 
Summer, Lake Powell will offer unparal- 
leled scenery to boaters who can explore 

e many side canyons which enter the 
Glen Canyon of the Colorado. 

Millions of game fish will be planted in 

te Powell this spring, under a program 
Planned by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
ce and the State Fish and Game De- 
partments of Arizona and Utah. Open- 
of Lake Powell to fishing is planned 
for 1964. } 

Development of recreational facilities 
and the fish and wildlife program on 

e Powell is being accomplished under 
provisions of section 8, Public Law 
which authorized the Colorado River 
e project with Glen Canyon Dam 

as the key feature. 
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Blackmail or Oil? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, Governor 
Smith of New York used to say, Let's 
look at the facts,” and it is still the only 
solution. One can interpret coercion, or 
collusion in any manner possible, but 
the facts, and the record remain immu- 
table. In regard to the residual oil prob- 
lem, we know that unemployment in the 
mining industry is not related to resid- 
ual oil competition, but results from a 
number of other factors. We also know 
that the U.S. production of residual oil 
for a period ending November 1962, was 
down 18 million barrels, or 7 percent 
under production for a similar period in 
1961, while domestic demands remained 
the same. And many of the factors that 
have been cited are put in proper per- 
spective in this excellent editorial from 
the Boston, Mass., Herald, Sunday, 
March 10, 1963, which-I insert in the 
Recorp at this point, 

BLACKMAIL OR OIL 

A brutal fight Is going on in Washington 
to force higher fuel costs on New England 
by further restricting our residual oi! im- 
ports. According to Platt's Ollgram News 
Service, Senators RANDOLPH and Byrn of West 
Virginia have warned the Kennedy admin- 
istration to cut down the import quota on 
this heavy oil or suffer reprisals in Congress 
on the Kennedy trade expansion program. 

This is a kind of blackmail aimed at co- 
ercing the President to scrap the careful 
findings of his own Director of Emergency 
Planning. These findings destroyed the only 
legal foundation for import curbs, national 
security. The Nation’s defense is not dis- 
turbed by residual oil imports; in fact Un- 
der Secretary of State Ball advises that 
doubts about the residual import program 
cause problems in our relations with friendly 
nations. Venezuela is the chief source of 
residual. y 

The emergency planning director has only 
one reservation, that the Government pro- 
ceed carefully to assure the continued pri- 
macy of Western Hemisphere oil sources. 

The soft coal lobby and the soft coal States 
still fight us. They contend, against decisive 
data to the contrary in the emergency plan- 
ning report, that the use of residual oll in 
New England is throwing miners out of 
work, 

What are the facts? 

The consumption of residual in district I 
(the east coast) has not materially increased 
in the last 10 years. The increase in imports 
has simply replaced a decline in domestic 
production of this almost waste product; 

Unemployment in the mining industry is 
not the consequence of residual ofl competi- 
tion, but results from the dieselization of 
railroads, a shift by households and small 
concerns from coal to fuels other than resid- 
ual, a more efficient use of coal particularly 
by utilities and above all by mechanization 
of mining; 

The coal industry's only major gain since 
the war has been in the utility market where 
the most direct competition between coal 
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and residual takes place. Coal has more 
than held its own there. 

Residual oll is an important fuel in a very 
limited part of the country, chiefly in New 
England and Florida and in these regions 
only in areas adjacent to water transpor- 
tation. 

Yet for such illusory gain for the coal in- 
dustry, New England is subjected to these 
Hnis: 

An increase in the cost of oll from 23 
to 47 cents a barrel as measured by the dif- 
ference in price between bonded and un- 
bonded oll drawn from the same spigot; 

An increase in the price of other energy 
fuels; 

A disorganization of distribution so that 
competitive pricing is impossible and buyers 
are tied to one dealer. 

The President’s Director of Emergency 
Planning declares there is no salvation for 
the coal industry in residual restrictions, 
only grief for New England. Deflantly the 
coal States still demand higher restrictions 
on the threat of legislative reprisals. 

Which wins, blackmail or ofl for New 
England? 


Governor Paiewonsky Addresses Peace 
Corps Men in Virgin Islands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Virgin Islands, too, are making a con- 
tribution to the success of the Peace 
Corps. On March 8, 1963, Gov. Ralph 
M. Paiewonsky addressed members of the 
Peace Corps Gabon training project at 
Charlotte Amalie before leaving for 
Gabon in west-central Africa. During 
the course of our training, the corpsmen 
were given not only careful and compre- 
hensive formal training but they learned 
by doing as well. Since much of their 
work will be along educational lines in 
Gabon, the corpsmen’s training included 
actual construction of two elementary 
school buildings which have already been 
put into usage. 

Governor Paiewonsky expressed the 
hope that the training the volunteers had 
received in the Virgin Islands would equip 
them for rigorous experiences they may 
expect in their new environment in 
tropical Africa. Governor Paiewonsky’s 
remarks to the graduating corpsmen fol- 
low: 

REMARKS OF Gov. RALPH M. PAIEWONSKY AT 
FINAL CEREMONIES OF Peace CORPS GABON 
‘TRAINING PROJECT, Marcu 8, 1963 
Being here at your commencement cere- 

mony today is gratifying to me in many 

ways. This group of Peace Corps volunteers, 
soon to embark for Gabon in west central 

Africa, is the first of what we in the Virgin 

Islands hope will be many training projects 

in the future that will utilize our facilities 

here. Also, under the strong and diligent 
guidance of your administrators and instruc- 
tors from the experiment in international 
living and the Peace Corps, your contingent 
might, in a sense, be thought of as the first 
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graduating class of the college of the Virgin 
Islands—which, in actuality, will open its 
doors to its first students on these very prem- 
ises less than 4 months from today. For 
those of us who remain in the islands to 
carry on our own progressive history, you 
men will always have a special place in our 
hearts, not only because you trained here 
and built two schools for our people, but 
equally because you are now carrying to the 
African continent, in President Kennedy’s 
words, part of the “responsibilities in the 
great common cause of world development.” 

I think it is significant that your project 
will be getting underway in Gabon just 2 
years after President Kennedy announced 
the very first Peace Corps project during his 
press conference of April 21, 1961. This was 
& group that went to Tanganyika in east 
Central Africa to map and construct roads. 
Your efforts in constructing 40 school build- 
ings and teacher housing in west central 
Africa will not only compliment the first 
Peace Corps project, but carry to yet another 
area of the world the good will, genuine 

*concern and respect we Americans feel for 
the emerging nations of the world. When 
I was a boy growing up and acquiring my 
early education here in the Virgin Islands, 
Africa was a relatively unknown and poorly 
understood continent, far removed from the 
exigencies of our own daily life. Today, she 
is one of the most important and exciting 
areas of the world, and hardly a day passes 
without the mention of her in the press or 
over the radio and television. As you no 
doubt have discovered in your area studies, 
Africa is not only emerging, individually and 
collectively, but she is doing so at an amaz- 
ingly accelerated rate. 

g your tour of duty in Africa, you 

will need immense reserves of fortitude and 
endurance. But, if you will only recall, dur- 
ing the times of hardship and strain of 
patience while at work in your tropical en- 
vironment, all the colorful episodes of his- 
tory that have gone before you, all the 
sufferings and struggles that man has neces- 
sarily endured during his thousands of years 
as a human being, perhaps it will enable 
you better to persevere in your task. 
* While you men are working on your bulld- 
ing project those many thousands of miles 
away, we In the Virgin Islands will also be 
moving ahead in our endless task of making 
a better life for our people. We are chang- 
ing from an agrarian economy to one more 
dependent upon tourism and small indus- 
try. We, too, are g. so to speak, and 
we need the same fortitude and endurance 
required of you men, for at times there are 
misunderstandings, losses of temper and fail- 
ures of patience. But we progress, more 
rapidly with every step. I think what we 
all need, good men everywhere, is a sensl- 
bility and reasonableness which certainly 
is characteristic of civilized men the world 
over, 

As you fine young men leave us now to 
assist in this great African emergence, re- 
member that you go representing a tradi- 
tional American ideal, which is helping peo- 
sd to help themselves. In 


tor the experience, 

As you take leave of the. Virgin Islands, 
we are somewhat saddened, for all partings 
of good friends have their melancholy as- 
pects. Even though your workload here 
has been rigorous, I know that you have 
found time to explore our islands and make 
many friends, We hope these friendships 
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will be lasting and that you will one day 
return and renew them, 

On behalf of the people of the Virgin Is- 
lands, I thank you for having built the 
school buildings at Nisky and Madison, I 
thank you for your excellent conduct and 
the friendship you extended and found while 
here, and we send you off with all our good 
wishes, When you arrive in Gabon, you 
might well recall Thomas Jefferson's optimis- 
tic thoughts in his 67th year: “I steer my 
bark with hope in the head, leaving fear 
astern.” 

Good luck and Godspeed. 


Brotherhood of Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, public 
awareness and determined aetion is es- 
sential in our fight against the continued 
denial of civil rights of many of our citi- 
zens. This is an issue which affects 
every aspect of our lives as individuals 
and as a nation. 

Religion and morality are offended by 
prejudice and discrimination, and we 
may not disregard except at our peril 
the national and international signifi- 
cance of the fight for equality of oppor- 
tunity in education, housing, jobs, and 
every other area of living. I have re- 
peatedly emphasized the fact that law is 
essential to prevent the constitutional 
denial of equality of opportunity and to 
help create a moral climate in which 
social discrimination will be regarded as 
equally reprehensible. 

The National Conference on Religion 
and Race, which was held in Chicago in 
January 1963, brought together promi- 
nent clergymen and laymen of all faiths 
in an effort to speed up the struggle 
against the denial of civil rights. They 
emphasized the role of religion in the 
fight against discrimination, and the 
impact of their discussions will bear a 
significant influence in the effort to 
arouse public opinion. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the statement of Dr. Julius Mark, senior 
rabbi of Temple Emanu-H, New York 
City, and president of the Synagogue 
Council of America, at the National Con- 
ference on Religion and Race, January 
14, 1963. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Reconrp, as follows: 

BROTHERHOOD or Man 
(Statement of Dr. Julius Mark, senior rabbi 
of Temple Emanu-El, New York City, and 
president of the Synagogue Council of 

America at the National Conference on Re- 

ligion and Race. January 14, 1963, 

Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Il.) 

It is both a pleasure and privilege for me, 
as president of the Synagogue Council of 
America, the coordinating body of the six 
leading Jewish religious bodies of our coun- 
try, orthodox, conservative, and reform, 


rabbinical and lay, to have joined His Emi- 
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nence, Cardinal Meyer, archbishop of Chi- 
cago and Mr. J. Irwin Miller, president of 
the National Council of Churches, in con- 
vening this historic conference, 

The great religious communions of our 
country, Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish, 
have affirmed on many occasions their con- 
viction that all men are created in the image 
of God and are equally regarded as His 
children by our Heavenly Father, They 
have expressed their abhorrence of every 
form of prejudice and bigotry on the grounds 
of differences in racial background. They 
have vigorously condemned as evil and un- 
Just discrimination in employment, housing, 
Schooling, transportation and the use of pub- 
lic facilities which have been established to 
serve the entire community. 

What endows this conference with particu- 
lar significance is that the three great re- 
liglous bodies of our country, Catholic, Prot- 
estant, and Jewish, haye come together to 
speak out with one voice, In the name of the 
one God whom we all worship, in an effort 
to impress not only our own congregants but 
the entire American people with the urgent 
necessity of translating into daily practice 
the nobie concepts of human equality which 
we haye many times individually proclaimed. 

The equality of all men ts a basic principle 
of the American way of life. The Declara- 
tion of Independence prociaims that “all men 
are created equal" and “are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights, that 
among them are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” The Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, issued by the immortal Abraham Lin- 
coln a century ago on the first of this month, 
outlaws human slavery and the famed Su- 
preme Court decision of 1954 declares uncon- 
stitutional the practice of segregatian of the 
races in schools maintained by the people. 

Laws enacted by legislative assemblies are. 
to be sure, important. Their mere passag® 
however, is not enough. The widespread re- 
sistance to these manmade laws in the 
North as well as the South—we must not for- 
get that our problem is not sectional, but 
national—is a challenge to all of us who be- 
leve in God's fatherhood and man's brother- 
hood to stress and proclaim anew the higher: 
God-made laws proclaiming the precious 
worth of every human being and at the same 
time to humbly confess our failure to im- 
plement them in our own lives. 

It appears to me that if we are to make a 
meaningful and concrete contribution to the 
resolution of the shameful and humiliating 
condition known by the evil word “racism, 
we must first have a clearer concept of the 
relation of religion to the social, poli 
educational, and economic problems of life. 
Is religion a way of looking at certain 
or is it n certain way of looking at all things? 
To some, religion elther by definition or bY 
the way they react to life’s problems, is a way 
of looking at certain things. To them re- 
ligion's sole or principal function is to be 
concerned with such matters as God, church 
attendance, retreats, ceremonials, observance 
of holy days and festivals, immortality, sin. 
repentance, and so forth. They maintain 
that areas such as business, industry, race 
relations, slums, poverty, child labor, 
security, social justice, civil rights, segreg®” 
tion are all outside the purview of re 
To them religion has no relevance to every” 
day living. They would agree with the 1 
century statesman who remarked: “ 
have come to a pretty pass if religion Is going 
to interfere with private life.” They 1us 
sing "God Is in His Holy Temple” and then 
make sure that He remains within the COP 
fines of the sanctuary instead of taking Hin 
with them into the highways and byways 
everyday Living. t 

There are others, however, who insist tha 
while prayer, ritual, and ceremony play an 
important role in religious living, these PY 
no means constitute the totality of 
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To them, religion in its truest and finest 
Sense is a certain way, based upon man’s 
awareness of God and God's requirements 
Of His children, of looking at all things. For 
them religion is only partly concerned with 
enabling souls to enter heaven, Its prin- 
cipal purpose is to help create a little more 
heaven on earth for all the children of God 
as taught by the prophets of the Bible. That 
lë why the prophets preached against corrupt 
Politics, land monopoly, social injustice, 
Tacial bigotry, national arrogance. Micah 
Summed up his concept of religion in the 
famed utterance wherein he declared that 
Walking humbly with God constitutes Just 
One-third of our Heavenly Father’s require- 
ments of man. The other two-thirds con- 
sist of doing justly and loving mercy. 

It is, of course, one thing to proclaim 
lofty teachings which envisage a society 
Wherein all human beings live together as 
brothers. It is quite something else to im- 
Plement these principles of simple justice. 
When a priest, minister, or rabbi exercises 
his right, as a teacher of religion, to de- 
Bounce not alone evil but evil doers and 
Speaks out forthrightly in defense of those 
Who are denied the elementary rights which 

ong to all human beings, he Is likely to 

the experience of Amos, who was told 
in so many words by Amaziah, the priest 
Of Beth-El: “Go peddle your radicalism 
somewhere else, where the overhead isn’t 
80 high.” 

In the minds of many laymen, and some 

Ministers of religion, there appears to be a 
otomy between religion and lfe. They 
that preachers confine themselves to 
Purely religious matters, which have little 
nothing to do with the practical affairs 
Of life. Several years ago a young rabbi 
expressed both amusement and sadness when 
he learned that an important member of his 
Congregation vigorously objected to a pas- 
Sage in one of his sermons wherein he ex- 
Pressed sympathy for a young Negro who 
been brutally murdered by a mob. His 
Congregant ebjected on the grounds that his 
Tabbi “had no business mentioning politics’ 
his sermon. The pulpit of this rabbi, by 
way. is not in Mirsissippt or in some 
southern community, but in enlight- 
ed California. Basically, race prejudice is 
Rot a political or an economic problem but 
a moral and religious problem. 

It this Conference on Religion and Race 
la to succeed in achieving its objectives, we 
Must make it crystal clear that while we 

all uncompromisingly loyal to our re- 
®bective religious convictions, practices, and 
Onials, we are united as sons and 
daughters of Catholicism, Protestantism, and 
Judaism in our equally uncompromising af- 
firmation that God “hath made of one blood 
Nations of men for to dwell on all the 

Of the earth” (Acts 17:26) and that all 
human beings are descended from one com- 

n ancestor, proving thereby that no man 

facially superior or inferior to his fellow 

Created in the image of the Divine, 

au men enjoy equal spiritual dignity. They 

entitled to the same rights and upon all 
devolve the same responsibilities. 

It ts well Known that proponents of racism 

Segregation have quoted the Bible to 
e the existence of superior and inferior 
races ne a manifestation of God’s will. Thus, 
SRortly before the outbreak of the Civil War 
„Mc tinguished rabbi of New York City, 

Orris J. Raphall, delivered a scholarly ad- 
press which brought comfort to believers in 
d nun slavery. Rabbi Raphall was only one 

numerous ministers of religion through- 
Sut the centuries and even to our day who 
Pointed to many Biblical ordinances and laws 
evidence that the Bible condones slavery. 
= t the Bible also condones polygamy 
fone to have escaped their notice. The 

Ct is that a great many customs and pràc- 
th to be found in the Bible merely reflect 

e mores of ancient society. Rabb! Rap- 
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hall's far more scholarly contemporary, Rabbi 
David Einhorn, then of Baltimore—he was 
forced to flee from this city when a mob 
threatened to lynch him—calied slavery “the 
greatest possible crime against God.” 

The fact is that the Bible, while recog- 
nizing slavery, constantly tries to humanize 
the institution. Thus, while as late as 1854 
the Congress of the United States passed a 
law making it mandatory to restore fugi- 
tive slaves to their master, the Book of 
Deuteronomy (23: 16-17) commands; 

“Thou shalt not deliver unto his master 
a slave that is escaped from his master. He 
shall dwell with thee * in the place 
which he shall choose within one of thy 
gates, where it liketh him best; thou shalt 
not wrong him.” 

Even more significant is the experience of 
Miriam, sister of Moses, as recounted in the 
Book of Numbers (12: 1-9), when she and 
Aaron “spoke against Moses because of the 
Ethiopian woman whom he had married.” 
She is punished by being stricken with lep- 
rosy. Aaron pleads with Moses that she be 
forgiven. Moses prays to God on her be- 
half and after 7 days she is healed. 

Like all peoples, ancient and modern alike, 
the Hebrews of Bible times regarded them- 
Selves as the chosen of God. As proof of 
their superiority, they would point to their 
miraculous deliverance from Egypt by God's 
mighty hand and outstretched arm. The 
prophet Amos reminds his people that all 
races and peoples are equally loved by God 
when he cries: “Are ye not as the Ethiopians 
unto Me, O children of Israel? saith the 
Lord" (9: 7). Yes, God brought Israel out 
of Egypt, but He also brought the Philis- 
tines out of Caphtor and the Syrians out of 
Kir. 

The glorious and undying message of the 
Book of Jonah is oft obscured in the minds 
of many by reason of the unimportant and 
inconsequential incident of the whale or, as 
the story has it, the “great fish” which God 
had especially prepared. Jonah is com- 
manded by God to journey to Nineveh, “that 
great city," and plead with the people to 
mend their ways lest they be destroyed by 
the corruption and wickedness into which 
they had fallen. The prophet flatly refuses 
to obey God's command, boards a ship and 
begins his journey westward toward Tarshish 
rather than eastward in the direction of 
Nineveh. Why? Because he feels himself 
superior to the people of Nineveh, has no 
pity for them and is quite content for them 
to be destroyed. Whereupon God again or- 
ders him to go to Nineveh and this time he 
obeys. He preaches to the people and mira- 
ble dictu, they hearken to him, repent and 
are saved from destruction. 

Now one might think that the prophet 
would haye rejoiced over his successful 
preaching mission. But not Jonah. He is 
exceedingly displeased and downright angry 
over the outcome, even to the point of wish- 
ing that he were dead. Then he is again 
filled with anger when a gourd which God 
had caused to grow out of the earth to 
shield him from the sun withers the next 
morning, The sublime lesson of God's con- 
cern for all His children, whatever be their 
race or creed or nationality, is driven home 
in the last two sentences of the book of 
Jonah: 


“And the Lord said: ‘Thou hast had pity 
on the gourd, for which thou hast not la- 
bored, neither madest it grow, which came 
up in a night and perished in a night; 
shouldst thou not have pity on Nineveh, 
that great city, wherein are more than six 
score thousand persons that cannot discern 
between their right hand and their left 
hand, and also much cattle?’ ” 

In view of its significant and enduring 
challenge to humankind throughout the 
ages and even to our own times, it is not 
surprising that the ancient rabbis ordained 
that the Book of Jonah should be read in 
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all synagogues on the Day of Atonement, 
the most sacred holy day in the Jewish 
religious calendar, a practice which is ob- 
served to this very day. 

Racial discrimination has been defined as 
“the unjust separation of people from things 
and circumstances" and segregation as “the 
immoral separation of people from people” 
(Kyle Haselden). Many organizations are 
dedicated to breaking down the cruel walls 
and barriers which divide people from peo- 
ple. They demand that the right to vote, 
to equal educational opportunities, to equal 
employment opportunities and to adequate 
housing shall be denied to no man on ac- 
count of difference in race. In this battle 
to build a society and a world in which the 
dignity of every human being is jealously 
guarded and the equality of all men taken 
for granted, the forces of religion, if they are 
true to their purpose, must, both by precept 
and example, be in the forefront, leading and 
not following, courageously fulfilling their 
prophetic mission of being the conscience of 
humankind. 


Watch Ohio 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, Gov. 
James Rhodes and his Republican ad- 
ministration in Ohio have entered into 
a sound fiscal program which has at- 
tracted nationwide attention. I think it 
is refreshing to most people to see a gov- 
ernment even though it be on the State 
level which believes in economy and bal- 
anced budgets. The following editorial 
from the Washington Daily News is an 
example of favorable reaction and I am 
asking that it be inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD in the hope that it 
might inspire our National Government 
to follow the same course. 

The editorial follows: 

Waren OHIO 

One of the most interesting developments 
in government in the Nation today is oc- 
curring in Ohio. 

There the new Republican Governor, 
James A. Rhodes, is doing something most 
of his fellow Governors, and President 
Kennedy, claim is impossible. 

In office only 8 weeks, he has ordered 7,000 
State employees cut from the payroll, im- 
posed a 9.1-percent cut in funds of all State 
departments, dropped $120 million of State- 
financed projects and even sliced welfare 
and relief funds. The point in reducing 
State relief contributions is not to cut pay- 
ments to reciplents but to force rellef ad- 
ministrators to tighten the relief rolls. 

Governor Rhodes is trying to make Ohio 
the testing ground of an economic program 
in sharp contrast to that of the New Fron- 
tier. He thinks by rigid government 
economy and no increased State taxes for 
4 years, his program will encourage industry 
to expand and locate in Ohio, thus relieving 
the State’s economic and fiscal problems. 

Only time will tell whether his slashes in 
State services will arouse the wrath of a 
majority of his constituents—most of whom, 
as judged by Washington politicians, want 
only more and more from Government. 

Whatever the outcome, Governor Rhodes 
at least has the guts to try to restore old- 
fashioned frugality. If successful, he will 
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have provided an invaluable lesson for other 
political leaders who just might be per- 
suaded to emulate him, with resulting bene- 
fits to all taxpayers. And, of course, a suc- 
cessful ending to his experiment would make 
him a national political figure of prime 
importance. 


Col. Albert S. Callan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19,1963 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing my early years as a young prosecut- 
ing attorney of my home county, I heard 
and was greatly impressed by an address 
delivered by Colonel Callan. Many 
years passed before I had the opportu- 
nity to compliment him, but he recalled 
the occasion vividly, in his own words, 
as speaking from a high place and look- 
ing down into a multitude of faces. It 
was characteristic of the colonel to 
speak on a high plane and his forensic 
ability was attested by the fact of his 
reputed appearances in each and every 
county in his native State of New York. 

On Friday, we of the 28th Congres- 
sional District, sadly gathered at the 
little church around the corner from his 
home in Chatham, N.Y., for the last 
rites of this great American, a man 
of strong character and even stronger 
faith in this Republic and its institutions. 
Now he rests among the scenes that he 
loved so well, among the hills and hol- 
lows, the fields and streams of upstate 
New York. 

While engaged in public service, in- 
cluding an outstanding military career, 
Colonel Callan for more than half a 
century was the owner and publisher 
of the Chatham Courier and one of his 
finest tributes appears in the columns 
of a friendly business competitor, the 
Hudson New York Register-Star. Under 
unanimous consent, I include herewith 
their editorial under date of March 13, 
1963: ai 

CoL. A. S. CALLAN 

The ranks of stalwart Columbians lessened 
in the death on Tuesday of Col. Albert S. 
Callan, Sr., of Chatham. He was a vigorous 
and active man throughout his lifetime in 
many lines of endeavor and his passing 
came as a severe shock to countless admirers 
and friends, even though they had known 
for some time he was in failing health. 

There were so many facets associated with 
his life and career that a writer has the 
problem of dealing sufficiently with them 
and their order -of importance. Included 
were over 50 years as publisher of the Cha- 
tham Courier, historian, political leader and 
adviser, legislator, soldier. He might be 
called the father of the American Legion 
in Columbia County as it was he who fos- 
tered practically all the posts numbered here. 
He wns the first commander of the county 
Legion and he was one of the earliest of the 
State commanders. 

Colonel Callan was a rugged exponent of 
the philosophy of the Republican Party 
principles, both with pen and voice. His 
belief in that party was so stanch that he 
never wavered in his support of that organi- 
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zation no matter how strong his personal 
regard, admiration or even affection of mem- 
bers of the rival major party, was. Over the 
period of a great many years, it was his 
judgment. advice and counsel that enabled 
the GOP to maintain its weight and pre- 
ponderance in Columbia County. His coun- 
sel was also sought by State leaders and he 
always responded to appeals to stimulate 
campaigns in other areas. He truly was one 
of the vanishing school of old-time and ef- 
fective orators. He did not become a dis- 
ciple of the modern school which produces 
readers chanting or parroting the works of 
ghost writers. He was invited to speak in 
every county of New York State in political 
campaigns over the years and the power and 
appeal of his voice was widely recognized. 

He thrilled to the combat of political war 
but he was a generous victor in thought and 
action. He was always a friendly business 
competitor and frequently visited this office 
to chat and exchange greetings with old 
friends and acquaintances and it can be said 
his visitations were relished and enjoyed by 
us. A vigorous and enthusiastic man, he 
possessed a most appealing personality and 
it was a pleasure to meet and visit with him 
on many and all occasions. 

There are many who will remember Col. 
Albert S. Callan for a long time and there 
are many who will always cherish memories 
of his kind and generous acts. We are in- 
cluded among the friends who mourn the 
passing of a fine citizen and an intense and 
outstanding son of Columbia. 


Why Should Any Remain? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Wash- 
ington Star of March 11 contains an 
interesting editorial that I would like to 
call to the attention of the Senate. In 
discussing the rumored removal of Soviet 
troops from Cuba, the editorial says: 

After all, since there are at present about 
17,000 Soviet soldiers and technicians in 
Cuba, the withdrawal of, say, 5,000 would 
still leave the Kremlin with a relatively for- 
midable force on the small captive island. 
And why should such a force be maintained 
there? 


Why, indeed? I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Get ALL or THEM OUT 

As far as it goes, it is welcome news that 
Soviet Ambassador Dobrynin has publicly 
reaffirmed Premier Khrushchev's promise to 
withdraw “several thousand” Russian troops 
from Cuba by the end of the week. But 
what is meant by several“? four? five? six? 
The Kremlin remains altogether vague on 
the subject, and the Americas therefore have 
reason to feel a continuing sense of deep 
concern. 

After all, since there are at present about 
17,000 Soviet soldiers and technicians in 
Cuba, the withdrawal of, say, 5,000 would 
still leave the Kremlin with a relatively 
formidable force on the small captive island. 
And why should such a force be maintained 
there? One plausible explanation is that 
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it could be used effectively in a long-term 
program designed to train traitorous Latins 
to carry out sabotage, subversion, and guer- 
rilla warfare against their native countries 
& program with the ultimate objective of 
communizing the hemisphere. And another 
explanation is that the force could be put 
into swift action to smash any possible pop- 
ular uprising against Fidel Castro’s tyranny. 

It 1g because of these and kindred con- 
siderations that Defense Secretary McNamara 
has warned Moscow that the United States 
will never tolerate Russian combat opera- 
tions In the Americas. And for the same 
reasons Secretary Rusk has declared that s0 
long as there is a Soviet “military presence” 
in Cuba, and so long as a Marxist-Leninist 
situation exists there, there will be “un- 
finished business” in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Certainly, even if there is a pullout 
this week of 5.000 or so of the Kremlin's 
troops, the basic menace will still remain— 
a menace grave enough to call for the closest 
possible inter-American cooperation to con- 
tain and counter it, politically, economically, 
and otherwise. 

This prospect will change for the better 
only when, as, and if the men of the Kremlin 
decide to remove from Cuba all their troops 
and arms. Clearly, unless and until that de- 
cision ts made, there will be precious little 
chance of easing international tension and 
promoting a trustworthy peace, 


Deputy Federal Highway Administrator, 
the Honorable D. Grant Mickle, Calls 
for Expansion of Research and Devel- 
opment Effort in Speech Before Re- 
gional Highway Research and Devel- 
opment Conference, Columbus, Ohio; 
West Virginians Attend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
March 12, 1963, the Bureau of Public 
Roads of the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, State highway departments, and 
various educational and research insti- 
tutions sponsored a regional conference 
on highway research and development at 
Lincoln Lodge, Columbus, Ohio. Gath- 
ered at this meaningful conclave were 
representatives from 11 States and the 
District of Columbia, and officials of the 
Federal Government who met together 
to consider how best to solve the prob- 
lems of national growth which today 
beset the highway industry. 

Participating in this significant con- 
ference were the following leaders from 
West Virginia: C. A. Arents, dean of the 
College of Engineering, West Virginia 
University; George F. Fenton, division 
engineer, Bureau of Public Roads; Burl 
A. Sawyers, commissioner, State high- 
way department; Dr. J. A. Shaub, chair- 
man of the Department of Civil Engi- 
neering, West Virginia University; Harty 
C. Schwender, director of the planning 
and traffic division, State highway de- 
partment; Irving I. Varon, planning en- 
gineer, Bureau of Public Roads: and, Col 
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George E. White, Jr., chief engineer for 
planning, State highway department. 

Mr. President, one of the memorable 
highlights of the meeting was an address 
by the Honorable D. Grant Mickle, Dep- 
uty Federal Highway Administrator, Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, who spoke of the need and 
opportunity for an expanded highway 
Tesearch and development program. 
Deputy Administrator Mickle pointed 
out that those concerned with research 
and development as it pertains to our 
Toad system must be prepared to pursue 
three basic objectives: 

First, to single out those areas of re- 
Search which are most essential and 
urgently needed; second, to devise the 
best ways to accomplish these needed 
Studies and the thought processes that 
develop with and from them; and, third, 
to develop means for actual application 
of the results of such research, 

I request that Deputy Administrator 
Mickle's speech be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. ~ 

There being no objection, the speech 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: | 
THz NEED AND OPPORTUNITY FOR AN Ex- 

PANDED HIGHWAY RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 

MENT PROGRAM 
(Remarks by D. Grant Mickle, Deputy Fed- 

eral Highway Administrator, Bureau of 

Public Roads, U.S. Department of Com- 

merce, at the Regional Highway Research 

and Development Conference, Lincoln 

Lodge, Columbus, Ohio, March 12, 1963) 

It seems almost unnecessary for me to tell 
you who are assembled here about both the 
Reed and the opportunity for an expanded 

hway research and development program. 
You are as familiar as I am with the subject 
in general terms. Certamly in many tech- 

aspects you are the experts, not I. 

But rarely do any of us seem to find the 
time or make the occasion to sit down and 
Consider the subject as a whole to discuss 
and delineate what are the needs and priori- 
ties of a comprehensive highway research 
and development program. In the simplest 
of words, we are faced with two questions: 

t needs to be done? And what needs 
to be done first? 

This conference seeks to put us on the road 
toward the answers to those questions, I 
Could liken that road to the interstate sys- 

; and this conference to a roadside rest 
Stop. In our pause here for reflection, it is 
hoped that we will sharpen and freshen all 
ot our faculties. « 

We can then continue on the road of re- 
Starch and development, for a safer and more 
eficient trip, and with greater assurance of 
Teaching our appointed goals. One of them, 
Surely, is a maximum return for our research 
dollars. 

Let me turn now more specifically to some 
ot the needs and opportunities for highway 
research and development. 

In the past 15 years or so, the emphasis on 

way transportation problems has shifted 
Considerably. Certainly much still needs to 
be learned about highway design and con- 


Struction. But a dominant research issue 


y seems to me to be a more fundamental 
Question: What is the current role of high- 
Ways in the everyday life of our society? 
What is it going to be In the future? 

Both transportation demands and urbani- 
vation are increasing in seemingly geometric 
ion. Highway officials are confronted 

With increasingly complex problems of both 
ology and administration. It is evident 

that improved and new technologies, and 
Methods for assimilating them into the high- 
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way transportation system, must be 
searched and developed. 

The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1962 has 
provided a great impetus and opportunity for 
an expanded highway research program. Be- 
ginning with fiscal year 1964, the 1%-per- 
cent Federal-aid funds may be spent only 
for research and planning projects. The act 
also authorized use of an additional one-half 
percent of the ABC primary, secondary, and 
urban Federal-aid funds for research and 
planning, if the individual States desire to 
do 80. 

What can we do with these funds, to pro- 
duce maximum benefit from our investment? 
Some kind of inventory, of stocktaking. 
would seem in order. Fortunately, we need 
not work in a vacuum. A comprehensive 
study of highway research needs was made 
in 1959, and published as Special Report No. 
55 by the Highway Research Board. 

That study demonstrated two significant 
points. First, highway research has not been 
of sufficient scope and volume, and has been 
far from a balanced effort. Second, there is 
a need for some overall coordination device 
on a nationwide basis. This would avoid un- 
necessary duplication of effort in some fields 
while others, equally essential, are entirely 
overlooked. 

It seemed obvious that the highway re- 
search effort could be very profitably en- 
larged; and that with its aims and goals coor- 
dinated it could do a far more effective job. 

As one part of this coordination objective, 
the American Association of State Highway 
Officials last year launched its national co- 
operative highway research program, The 
program in this fiscal year involves about $2 
million for research projects in six broad 
problem areas. 

But that program is not intended to re- 
place the State’s own research efforts. 
Rather, it will focus on high priority re- 
search areas which are of widespread interest 
and are beyond the capacity of any single 
State to undertake. 

It seems to us that one of the most effec- 
tive ‘roles the Bureau of Public Roads can 
play in research is to aid in delineating 
broadly the needs for research, regardless of 
what agency may ultimately undertake the 
work. Indeed, that is the principal purpose 
of this conference. We think also that Pub- 
lic Roads can serve well to provide a needed 
coordination among the many participants 
in research. 

I would like next to mention a few specific 
areas of research and development that seem 
important to me. 

The tremendous drain on aggregate sup- 
plies in the United States for construction 
on our highway systems will consume some 
9 billion tons of aggregates in the next dec- 
ade, enough to build a wall 100 feet high 
and nearly 100 feet wide across the country. 
Further research and development is needed 
in the production of artificial aggregates 
from clay, shale, and other low-grade mate- 
rials; in the stabilizing treatment of mod- 
erately plastic or granular and sandy soils 
by chemical or other means; and in the de- 
velopment of mechanical- means for elimi- 
nating poor materials from marginal gravels. 

A necessary preliminary or adjunct to 
those studies are materials inventories, All 
but a few States are now working in this 
field, It provides means of classifying the 
available materials as to quality and suita- 
bility for the various requirements of high- 
way construction; and of determining the 
quantities available at the various quality 
levels. Thus it invites management of these 
supplies to avoid wasteful use and to assure 
conservation of the least abundant and most 
vitally needed clean and high-quality 
aggregates for highway surfaces and for 
structures. 

Inventory procedures already involving ap- 
plications of research include advances in 
airphoto interpretation, improved methods 


re- 
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of classifying solls, use of earth resistivity 
methods in preliminary subsurface explora- 
tion, and comparative evaluation of aggre- 
gates for sub-bases, bases, and surfaces in- 
volving concrete and bituminous mixtures. 
Further research in this whole area seems 
needed. 

A second vital research area is concerned 
with social and economic changes brought 
about through highway transportation. The 
need to study carefully the overall conse- 
quences of highway improvements is basic 
to the planning of transportation systems, 
both rural and urban. 

These studies naturally lead into studies of 
human needs and desires and the human re- 
action to transportation Improvements. In 
addition to the physical manifestations of 
changes in land use, industry, and commerce, 
we need to study the reasons and decision- 
making processes of indlyiduals and corpora- 
tions which bring about the particular 
physical manifestations observed. 

We are all aware of the critical situation 
of our urban transportation facilities, It is 
essential that highway improvements be co- 
ordinated fully with all other modes of urban 
transportation, so that the completed system 
will be a balanced, optimum one. Research 
in this area will help us to make major deci- 
sions, involving billions of dollars, shaping 
our cities, and affecting the living habits of 
their residents for years to come. 

There is need for comprehensive studies 
of the financing of transportation and of 
methods of raising the money required to 
build and operate whatever systems are 
chosen. Through such studies, as well as 
general economic studies, perhaps greatly 
improved public policies can be formulated 
as guides for the continuing development 
of our tion 

The physical, dollar-volume size of our 
highway transportation system, including 
the roads, the vehicles, and their operation, 
is tremendous. It is an important part of 
our economic life. Transportation today ac- 
counts for 20 percent of our gross national 
product; and highway transportation ac- 
counts for three-fourths of that, or 15 per- 
cent of the total GNP. It is evident that 
decisions in economic fields must reckon 
with the impact they might have on highway 
transportation. The reverse is equally true. 
Surely this is a fertile field for research. 

An area of eminent practicality for re- 
search and development is highway main- 
tenance. The job is steadily growing bigger: 
the increasing mileage of freeways has in- 
troduced problems of novel and difficult 
nature. Reséarch in improved maintenance 
may produce large monetary savings, per- 
haps equivalent to a substantial increase in 
fuel tax revenue. 

We also must substantially step up our 
applied research and development efforts to 
meet other current problems. It isn't 
enough merely to gain new knowledge and 
understanding about our transportation 
system. Such knowledge must be put to 
work and used. For example, we know a 
good deal about improving traffic operations 
along existing streets, but frequently such 
knowledge is not used and congestion that 
need not be is the result. Our study of Wis- 
consin Avenue in Washington, D.C., demon- 
strated that use of a wide variety of already 


known traffic engineering techniques could 


substantially increase capacity and at the 
same time reduce peak-hour traveltime. 

Similarly, the use of all of our already 
available knowledge regarding hydraulics 
and hydrology could provide more efficient 
and economical culvert and bridge designs, 
and we would have greater confidence in the 
results of our design effort. 

One final area of research I would like to 
touch on is management. The highway pro- 
fession is no longer solely the arena of the 
civil engineer. We are just as much in- 
terested, for example, in economics, soci- 
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ology, geography, and psychology. We must 
be equally interested in management, for 
good administration of our varied programs 
is one of our most vital responsibilities. 
Surely it is worth careful study. 

I hope I have provided some initial stimu- 
lation to this conference today. I have men- 
tioned some of the areas of research and 
development that I think are important. 

It is up to you, here and hereafter, to de- 
velop and pursue three basic objectives: 

First, to single out those research areas 
that are most essential and most urgently 
needed; 

Second, to devise the best ways to accomp- 
lish these needed studies and the thought 
processes that develop with and from them; 
and 

Third, to develop means for actual appli- 
cation of the results of such research. 

I want to assure you of the wholehearted 
cooperation of the Bureau of Public Roads. 
We have recently made some changes in our 
operating procedures with respect to the 1 
percent funds used for research. But this 
by no means indicates any diminishing re- 
spect for the traditional close working re- 
lationship that has existed for so long be- 
tween our regional and division offices and 
the State highway departments. We value 
that relationship highly; we believe it is use- 
ful and productive, for research, as it is for 
planning, location, design, construction, and 
all of our other joint responsibilities. 

Returning to my earlier analogy, I sincerely 
hope that this conference—this rest stop on 
the road of research—will prove to be of real 
benefit to all of us, and through us to the 
public whom we serve. 


National Wildlife Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that many of my colleagues are aware 
that this is National Wildlife Week, and 
that it is a time being used to point out 
the dangers of chemical poisons to wild- 
life. For many years, Mr. Speaker, I 
have been warning about the potential 
and real dangers of insecticides, particu- 
larly to the beautiful areas of western 
Massachusetts and the Berkshires, as 
well as the rest of the United States. I 
hope that this week and every week of 
the year will be used to study the serious 
problems we face. We are making a 
positive step in this direction, and I hope 


we continue the battle to preserve our 


wildlife. From the Holyoke (Mass.) 
Transcript-Telegram of Friday, March 
15, 1963, I would like to include an article 
entitled “Constructive Commentary” by 
Richard Thompson: 
CONSTRUCTIVE COMMENTARY 
(By Richard Thompson) 

Sunday marks the opening of National 
Wildlife Week, 

It's getting so every Sunday marks the 
opening of national something week. There 
are very few weeks in the 52 that are still 
open. If you have a worthy cause you better 
pick your week quick before they are all used 
up, if they aren't already. 

This year the National Wildlife Federation, 
the Massachusetts Audubon Society and the 
Holyoke Bird Club, are using the week to 
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point out the dangers of chemical poisons to 
wildlife and man. 

Rachel Carson did a pretty good job of it 
in “Silent Spring,” published last year. The 
Massachusetts Legislature took a leaf out of 
her book and acted on the problem in the 
State by setting up controls for mass spray- 
ing operations. 

Anyway, the Holyoke Bird Club along with 
the national organizations, is quite upset 
about the free use of insecticides in the area. 

One of the promoters of National Wildlife 
Week tells a story of a local man out to saye 
a maple tree from blight, who sprayed it 
liberally with an insecticide and before he 


could walk away a robin fell dead at his. 


feet. 

That is pretty dramatic when one stops 
to think about it. 

It seems that man in his fight to control 
the insect world is controlling everything 
else along with it, from robins to many kinds 
of fish and animals. 

The local committee points out that there 
is more than one way to kill a pest. Per- 
haps chemical insecticides aren't the answer 
for proper control. 

It may be that the early bird catches the 
worm, but if the worm has had an overdose 
of DDT it’s the early worm that gets the 
bird. p 
. DDT apparently won't hurt a worm, but 
it will Kill a bird that eats the worm. 

This problem of insecticide contamina- 
tion is a serious one. The p of the 
local committee and the wildlife federation 
is a good one. 

As spring approathes and New England’s 
little pests take to the air again, it might 
be a good idea for the conservation minded 
homeowner to look into other methods of 
control. 

Large amounts of insecticides are danger- 
ous to animals, birds, and sometimes man 
himself. 


Oceans of e 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, in 
the February 16 issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post, Dr. Milner B. Schaefer, 
one of the Nation’s outstanding marine 
scientists, speaks out on the importance 
of oceanographic research to the econ- 
omy and security of our country. 

Titled “Oceans of Ignorance,” Dr. 
Schaefer's article also carries the warn- 
ing subtitle, “The United States May 
Lose the Wet War Unless It Steps Up 
Marine Research.” 

Dr. Schaefer points out the tremen- 
dous efforts the U.S.S.R. is making to 
dominate this scientific field and thus 
gain domination of the oceans, and he 
also cites the huge, modern research and 
fishing fleets Russia has constructed and 
is constructing to exploit this anticipated 
worldwide ocean domination. 

The comparison which Dr. Schaefer 
makes of these Soviet fleets with our own 
small scattering of antique fishing craft 
and oceanographic research ships, most 
of them reconverted auxiliary craft of 
wartime vintage, is not encouraging. 

In fact, it is only in the past 2 years 
that the Government has embarked on 
a program designed to gradually make 
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up for our obvious deficiencies in this 
vital scientific field. 

Dr. Schaefer is highly qualified to 
speak on these matters through the col- 
umns of the Saturday Evening Post. In 
1935 he received his bachelor of science 
degree.at the University of Washington, 
later achieving his doctorate at that uni- 
versity, and for the following 4 years was 
biologist for the Washington State De- 
partment of Fisheries. 

From 1938 until 1942, when he resigned 
to serve in the U.S. Navy, Dr. Schaefer 
was engaged as scientist with the Inter- 
national Pacific Fisheries Commission. 
From 1946 until 1950 he held the position 
of aquatic biologist with the Fish and 
Wildlife Service at Stanford, Calif., and 
Honolulu, Hawaii, following which he 
joined the faculty of the Scripps Institu- 
tion of Oceanography, La Jolla, Calif. 

An original appointee to the Commit- 
tee on Oceanography of the Natio 
Academy of Sciences, Dr. Schaefer testi- 
fied before the Committee on Commerce 
in the 87th Congress on the marine sci- 
ence bill then pending, and he has also 
testified before the committee at hear- 
ings on fisheries problems. In addition 
to his other duties, he is Director of 
the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Com- 
mission. 

Mr. President, I commend Dr. 
Schaefer's article: “Oceans of Igno- 
rance” to the attention of the Congress 
and to all readers of the Recorp, I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recor. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OcEANS OF IGNORANCE 
(By Dr. Milner B. Schaefer) 
THE UNITED STATES MAY LOSE THE WET was 
UNLESS IT STEPS UP MARINE RESEARCH 

We live in a new age in which many of ovr 
dreams and much of our money go into the 
booming space program. But as we 
toward the stars we are ignoring a major 
part of the planet on which we live, and this 
indifference could cost us dearly. The 
contain more currently needed information 
than any land mass beyond this planet 
Nevertheless the administration will spend 
some $4 billion in 1963 for space re 
and exploration, while a paltry $150 million 
will go into oceanic investigation. 

We are steadily dumping radioactive wast® 
into the oceans with little or no idea of the 
long-term effects. 

Every day we are more and more vulner- 
able to attack from missile-carrying su 
marines, yet we have failed to develop a fool- 
proof underwater detection system capable 
of giving adequate warning against in- 
truders. j 

The oceans cover 71 percent of the earth's 
surface, furnish our rain and determine 
climate, yet we are making no effort to 
learn how to use the ocean to control the 
weather. 

The oceans provide 90 billion pounds of 
the world's food each year, yet our share 
this vast haul shrinks with each passing day. 

This is a shocking situation. Officials Te 
main almost as oblivious’ to the desperate 
need for oceanographic exploration 8&8 
1769, when Benjamin Franklin had to reach 
into his own pocket in order to pay 
charting the Gulf Stream. Astronom 
know more about the moon's near surface 
than we do about the region where life 
began. This is “inner space“ which ore 
tains 90 percent of the earth's animals. I 
is the great heat-and-cold regulator of the 
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Blobe. Topographically, we stand in knowl- 
22 where the dryland sciences stood in 

Ocean-bottom structures and fossils can 
reveal how life began, why the continents 
Separated; they can show us how to get at 
Petroleum pools richer than man has ever 
known. But less than 2 percent of the sea 
floor has been mapped, let alone drilled into 
and examined. 

Tests indicate that the sea can supply valu- 
able antibiotics, yet these have not been 
isolated. 

We believe that, through research and by 
building anchored transocean buoys, hurri- 
Cane and tidal-wave damage can be cut by 
two thirds (through computed data flashed 
to shore). 

We suspect that man has so choked the 
&tmosphere with furnace, factory and car 
Tumes that he has overloaded it with carbon 
dioxide, which, acting like the glass in a 
Breenhouse, may be overheating the world's 
Climate. But we cannot prove it because 
there has been little money for research to 
discover how fast the sea removes CO, from 
the air. Why does this matter? Because 
Only a few degrees of sustained Increase in 
temperature could melt the ice caps, raising 
the sea level and flooding coastal cities. 


PERIL OF ATOMIC WASTE 


Then there is the problem of radioactive 
Contamination. A 1962 study of contamina- 
tion of the Pacific by atomic waste reported 
that, while there is no present danger, we are 
Woefully short of facts needed for a correct 
evaluation of just how much radioactivity 
introduced into the sea will return to us 
through ite food supplies—which is the great 

d. If we do not understand this proc- 
ess, future generations whose survival will 
depend upon seafood may curse us. 

Basic as this is, it has been painfully hard 
to secure backing for broad, coordinated 

. If government moves slowly, can 
Our university and private labs, alone, take 
Up the slack? No, because we are too few, 
Understaffed, underequipped, and almost 
hopelessly logjammed with other equally 
projects aimed at uncovering the 

sea's secrets. 

Russia understands the broad sweep of 
this wet war far better than any other power. 
She is out to dominate the sea—both eco- 
Romically and militarily: “If the U.S.S.R. 
gets what she's after,” said Senator WARREN 

NUSON: last year, “she will hold sway 
Over 90 percent of the earth and imperil the 
Temaining 10 percent with ballistic missiles 
fired from submarines hovering along the 
Continental shelves.” 

Popping up now and then in northern 
Waters has been a curious-looking craft, a 
Russian submersible named the Severyanka. 
It is not a nuclear submarine, but it ls a re- 
Markable underwater research vessel. A 
Submarine with windows in it, the Sever- 
van has sampling devices that enable it to 
cruise leisurely at 100 fathoms and do re- 
Search on everything from sound detection 

fish populations. In effect, it is a unique, 
laterally moving, bathyscaphe. 

We have nothing comparable. The United 

tes owns one bathyscaphe, the Trieste, a 

, cumbersome, deep-sea “blimp” that is 
booked solid for research projects for the 
next few years. Otherwise, this country has 
just 18 ships manned by scientists and de- 
ugned for basic ocean study. The Russians 

ve at least 75. If our people had a Sever- 
vanka, or a Lomonosov, we'd be overjoyed. 

The Russian Lomonosov is a modern 5,900 
tonner capable of carrying 70 scientists on 
®Xtended voyages anywhere in the world. 
The Reds are far along on a crash program 
in oceanography equal to their early sputnik 
rive. Our own ships, 18 to 30 years of age, 
can carry only small parties, because only 
One of them is of more than 700 tons. 
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bined. Although Moscow never sent out sea 
probers before World War H. it now main- 
tains some 1,000 senior oceanographers com- 
ws ge tt te Na ere eta ty e 

e. 

Storm warnings raised before congres- 
sional committees have brought little relief, 
Some modest money increases and a few 
new ships have been yoted. But Senator 
Macnuson’s bill to double oceanographic re- 
search fell by the wayside. Another bill by 
Representative JOHN DINGELL to establish a 
national statement of ocean policy and co- 
ordinate all programs, passed by both 
Houses of Congress, drew President Ken- 
nedy's pocket veto. This despite the fact 
that the existing system is more tangled 
than a topsail-halyard knot, involving some 
20 bureaus in nine departments and inde- 
pendent offices. 

The President had earlier told Congress, 
“We are just at the threshold of knowledge 
of the oceans. Our very survival may 
hinge on it.“ 

“Threshold” Is correct, but there seems no 
sign that we will be taking any immediate 
steps to cross that threshold. Take a few 
specifics: 

By 1980, the United States alone will need 
an added annual 3 billion pounds of sea- 


` food; the needs of other, land- poor coun- 


tries are staggeringly higher. In the race 
for cheap protein to supplement meat, main- 
taining our rights to use fishing grounds is 
vital. But our fisheries remain stagnant 
while those of rivals have nearly doubled in 
a decade. 

Once the proud whalers of New England 
outsailed all comers; today, with antique 
ships and techniques, our New England fish- 
ermen are put to shame on Georges Bank, 
almost within sight of Cape Cod, by the Rus- 
sians. Our tuna fleets still dominate the 
East Pacific, but are outdone worldwide by 
the Japanese. 

Foreign fisheries benefit from extensive 
research—which we lack. Their huge diesel 
trawlers steam forth with scientists aboard, 
armed with sonar, temperature gauges, 
plankton samplers and underwater lights to 
draw fish. To Russians and Asians it is a 
deadly competitive struggle to expand terri- 
tory, to stake prior claims for their swelling 
peoples. 

At a recent sea conference in Geneva, 
Americans were asked by Soviet oceanog- 
raphers, “What are you doing about auto- 
mation?” 

Thinking of our nets, lines, and trawis 
that date back to Captain Ahab, we mum- 
bled evasive replies. The Russians grinned, 
and one sald, At our Giprorybflot Institute, 
Leningrad, we are designing fully automated 
boats of 5,000 tons. Few fishermen are 
needed. Everything is done by pushbut- 
ton. It is all taken care of by undersea 
eyes and the ship's digital computer. Auto- 
mation navigates, searches out fish, hauls 
in and processes the catch in a continuous, 
fast operation.” 

While we ignore many modern advances, 
we also have been lax in conservation pro- 
grams. Our policy has been to cut funds 
of many scientific commissions charged with 
conservation of commercial species, Right 
now, for instance, the yellowfin tuna situa- 
tion is critical. Unless research can estab- 
lish catch limits acceptable to North, South, 
and Central American nations, yellowfin 
tuna may become entirely fished out. In 
1962 a House subcommittee knocked $250,- 
000 out of the Commission's budgets. As Di- 
rector of the Inter-American Tropical Tuna 
Commission I was forced to cut back on 
yellowfin studies that might have saved this 
valuable crop. 

Then there is the brains shortage. Ask 
young men why they avoid oceanography 
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and they shrug, “Who teaches it?" Only 
17 of our universities offer advanced de- 
gress in marine science. Only five own 
thelr own high-seas ships. Last year the 
Smithsonian Institution was jammed with 
barrels’ of yet-unclassified sea specimens. 
Needing a dozen curators now, and more 
later, the Smithsonian is hard put to find 
any. It is estimated that fewer than two- 
tenths of 1 percent of the 300,000 senior 
scientists In this country work on marine 
matters, 

Antisubmarine warfare is another urgent 
problem. Dr. Harrison Brown of California 
Institute of Technology has told the Sen- 
ate, “Nobody knows how to go about moni- 
toring nuclear subs. ASW is, I believe, the 
gravest, most difficult problem we face in 
the military field.” 

If land missiles stalemate one another, 
the action may shift offshore, where counter- 
weapons to our Polaris nuclear subs would 
be of first concern. Attack subs are detected 
by two acoustical means: a listening sonar 
system which picks up their sounds, and 
an active system of steady “pinging” signals 
which echo back when they strike a sub- 
marine. But against vessels able to run deep 
and stay submerged for weeks, neither sys- 
tem has enough refinement or reliable range. 
The sea’s physics and biology and ever- 
changing environment must be thoroughly 
known before more sensitive instruments 
can be devised. 

The picture is not entirely gloomy. We 
are slowly learning to make the sea trans- 
parent—to see through it acoustically. Re- 
cently signals from the ship Vema off Aus- 
tralia were picked up off Bermuda, although 
they had to travel around Africa. Physicists 
knew they could exchange signals within an 
ocean, but did not realize they could com- 
municate underwater from ocean to ocean. 
Next we need a vast spider web of submarine 
sound receivers as capable of finding and 
identifying intruders as the radar net which 
guards our air spaces, 

Based on what we know now, the possibili- 
ties for mankizd through marine research 
are immense. As lighthouses now guide sur- 
face craft, a criss-cross of submarine “road- 
map” sound beacons will guide future ships. 
Huge submarines will be used as ships of 
commerce, traveling at twice today’s speeds 
at much reduced cost. 

KEY TO WEATHER CONTROL 


Almost all rainfall comes from evaporation 
of sea water. Once we learn to adjust the 
sun-sea-atmosphere “heat engine“ we will 
control rainfall and eventually perhaps all 
weather, 

Biologists find sea life strangely unin- 
fected by cancerous growths. If we could 
find out why, it could mean the medical 
breakthrough of the century. Aquaculture 
is in prospect: a process by which we could 
cultivate seafood domestically, much as we 
breed farm animals. 

Sooner than we realize, land-mineral assets 
will dwindle, and then the sea can rescue 
us. Some 400 billion barrels of of] lle under 
the continental shelves. Billions of tons of 
manganese nodules—containing tremendous 
weights of copper, nickel, cobalt, vanadium, 
molybdenum and zinc—recently have been 
located on the deep Pacific bottom. 

It seems inconceivable to me that we 
should put so much of our wealth into ef- 
forts to build engines to soar away from 
earth and devote pennies to the seven- 
tenths of this planet on which we actually 
live. The first men to reach the moon will 
be only as strong as the base they left 
behind. This will be an ever-diminishing 
base for free society and an expanding source 
of bounty for the opposition unless our 
waterproof friends in Washington get 
moving. 
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National Correct Posture Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN O. PAS TORE 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, physi- 
cal fitness is being stressed as a national 
goal. Fifty-mile walks are a challenge, 
but one can contribute to physical fit- 
ness merely by standing still—if he 
maintains correct posture. Indeed, cor- 
rect posture is primary to the acquisition 
of a sound, healthy body. 

Correct posture is taught universally 
by physicians of every school and by 
physical education teachers in every 
school. One national organization, the 
National Chiropractic Association, pin- 
points this annually in its effort to have 
the week May 1-7 set aside as National 
Correct Posture Week. Every move- 
ment of this kind should be encouraged. 

Dr. Emmett J. Murphy, of Washing- 
ton, D.C., in behalf of his association, 
has assembled some thoughts and tech- 
niques on promoting good posture in a 
brief statement having the title, “Good 
Health, Good Posture”, and I am pleased 
to ask unanimous consent to have Dr. 
Murphy’s statement printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
“RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY DR. EMMETT J. MURPHY 

Contributing to national health and wel- 
fare by improving individual posture is the 
sole aim of the National Chiropractic As- 
sociation when it annually sponsors—from 
May 1 through May 7—National Correct 
Posture Week. 

This is the time when chiropractors use 
every means of publicity to draw public 
attention to this primary aim of chiro- 
practics. They believe, preach, and practice 
that good posture and good health go 
together. i 

In that belief we are in complete agree- 
ment with every branch of the healing arts, 
and we are sincere in our constant efforts to 
cooperate with all Americans in improving 
the standards of our national health. 

It has been most encouraging to note 
that many agencies of our Federal Govern- 
ment have been in the vanguard of those 
advocating correct posture as a definite aid 
toward sound health and long life. 

All recruits are familiar with the basic 
teachings of our Armed Forces which stress 
correct posture—not only on the parade 
ground, but elsewhere. These teachings 
stress correct posture as a means of physical, 
mental, and emotional well-being. 

It is important to remember that good 
posture means much more than simply 
standing straight. Good posture is that 
position of the body in any activity in which , 
all of its parts are working effectively and 
with proper balance, ease, and comfort. 

On this one point all spokesmen of all 
branches of human endeavor have agreed 
for hundreds of years that correct posture 
is one of the most important paths to good 
general health. 

This viewpoint is shared by medical and 
chiropractic authorities, public health work- 
ers, nurses, psychiatrists, the armed services, 
pediatricians, and specialists in industrial 
relations. 
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Good posture is a result of holding your 
body in a balanced position. The easiest way 
to attain it is to think of an imaginary 
line running from the tip of the skull 
through your neck, shoulders, hips, knees, 
and insteps. When the head is bent forward, 
the abdomen thrust out, or the back bent, 
the line of gravity is shifted, and a strain 
placed on muscles to keep the body from 
falling. 

To test: Stand with back to wall with 
head, heels, shoulders, and calves of legs 
touching it, hands by sides. Flatten hollow 
of back by pressing buttocks down 
the wall. Space at back of waist should 
not be greater than the thickness of your 
hand. 

Stand facing close to wall, palms of hands 
touching front of thighs. If chest touches 
wall first, your posture is probably excellent, 
or at least good; if head touches first, it is 
only fair; if abdomen touches first, your 
posture is really bad. 

When you stand straight your head should 
be balanced and erect. Your shoulders are 
relaxed and low; your chest is held high. 
Your lower back should curve to just a slight 
degree. Your abdomen should be flat. Have 
your knees straight but not stiff, and feel 
your weight in the outer borders of your 
feet. 

You should sit with your feet flat on the 
floor. Do not slump in a chair, but keep 
your back straight and your abdomen flat. 
As in standing, your head should be erect 
and well balanced. When you lean forward, 
lean from the hips, not from the waist. 

Movement should start at the hips. Your 
head and upper part of your body should 
remain at right angles to the ground. Swing 
your arms freely. Look ahead, never down. 
Point your toes straight ahead. Knees 
should be relaxed and free. 

Without the wholehearted cooperation of 
the American people, National Correct Pos- 
ture Week would be a meaningless phrase. 

It is the wonderful assistance of school- 
teachers and school authorities, of State 
legislatures, of Governors and mayors, of 
Members of the U.S. Congress, and of the 
people themselves that has made National 
Correct Posture Week an increasingly im- 
portant observance in the United States. 

Every year more and more officials at the 
city and State level proclaim its observance 
officially. 

The active members of the National Chiro- 
practic Association lead in observance of 
National Correct Posture Week, because the 
science of chiropractic is dedicated to the 
elimination of postural faults which rob 
human beings of the health they should 
have. 


Taxpayers Are People Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Pitts- 
burgh Press of March 8 carried an edi- 
torial that discusses thoughtfully the 
recommendations of many Republicans 
that there is a need to reduce spending. 
The editorial points especially to new 
obligational authority which starts with 
modest proposals and then involves very 
high expenditures in succeeding years. I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. > 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GOP BUDGET SNIPPERS 


If they maintain the attitude they have 
indicated in recent days, Republican Mem- 
bers of Congress just might save President 
Kennedy's tax-cut proposal and at the same 
time get the administration’s spending pro- 
gram back somewhere within bounds. (The 
latter being the only right way to get the 
former.) 

GOP members of the House Appropriation’ 
Committee say they will offer an item-by- 
item trimming job which might get as much 
as @4 to 86 billion in actual spending out of 
the 1964 budget. More important, they are 
shooting at the so-called new obligational 
authority gimmick—a bookkeeping device 
which forewarns of even bigger spending to 
come after 1964. 

Government spending has gone up to Mr. 
Kennedy’s estimated $99 billion for 1964— 
biggest budget in history—largely because 
built-in programs permitted by Congress in 
past years. These programs always carry a 
delusion of modesty at the outset—the® 
bulge out in later years, when it is harder 
to stop them. 

It is the new obligational authority which 
gets these programs started, without the 
ultimate price tag on them. If the Republi- 
cans, with Democratic help, can head 
this type of entrapment, they can go a long 
way toward bringing to a halt the rapid 
climb in Government spending, which has 
become something like perpetual motion. 

The spenders in Washington are now, 
will go on, trying to spread the idea that any 
budget paring is dangerous or will im 
national security, or will stunt the country’s 
growth. If the Republicans, as one spender 
put it, “want to come out against people, 
that is their privilege.” 

But taxpayers are people, too, and reduc 
ing spending so the taxpayers may keep a 
little more of their own money hardly strikes 
us as antipeople. 


Fourth Anniversary of Hawaiian 
Statehood 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have been moved by the eloquence 
the sincere sentiment in the remarks of 
my distinguished colleague and friend. 
the Honorable Spark M. MATSUNAGA 
The fame as an orator of the first order 
of the gentleman from Hawaii had pre, 
ceded his swearing in as a Member ot 
this historic body, and, Mr. Speaker, in 
his maiden speech in this Chamber, 
on a most historic occasion, he has lived 
up to his reputation. J 

We are happy and proud to have him 
as our colleague and the House indeed is 
enriched by the presence of both Mr. 
MATSUNAGA and Mr. GILL. I congratu- 
late the people of Hawaii on their 
good judgment in the selection of states“ 
men of such ability and such dedication. 
They are worthy successors of the HON- 
orable DANIEL K. Inouye who endeared 
himself to all his colleagues in the House 
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and is now serving his State and the 
Nation in the other body, I would be 
remiss if I did not mention the Hon- 
Srable John Burns who during his sery- 
ice with us as a delegate from Hawaii 
Was a\vital factor in the attainment of 

Waiian statehood. It is a source of 
pleasure to us all that former Delegate 
Burns is now the Governor of the great 
and proud State of Hawaii. 

Mr. Speaker, many of the States of our 
Union, powerful and mighty States, in 
my boyhood were still serving their ap- 
prenticeships as territories. With the 
attainment of statehood all expanded 
and grew and became strong and indis- 
Densable parts of our imperishable Union. 
I count among the priceless opportuni- 
ties given me by my congressional service 

I had been permitted to work, to 
Speak, and to vote in several Congresses 
for statehood for Hawaii and for Alaska. 

is a heritage that I am proud to 

d down to my children, to their chil- 

dren and to those of my blood in all the 
8enerations to come. 

Iam thrilled today with a sentiment of 
Patriotism, of pride in my country and 
faith in its future, on this fourth an- 
Niversary of the statehood of Hawaii and 

remarks of my colleagues in observ- 
ance thereof, my warmest congratula- 
tions to the people of Hawaii on the 
Magnificent manner in which they have 
responded to the challenge of statehood. 


The Feeble-Minded One 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


igh: BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
€nt, West Virginia anecdotes are often 
kems of pungent, tongue-in-cheek hu- 
mor, characteristic of the stalwart, wind- 
lown, hard-working people of the 
Mountain State. Many of these anec- 
dotes are of a self-effacing kind, for hill- 
Country folk believe in poking fun at 
pemselves, rather than giving offense to 
Other fellow. 
Perhaps the most noted chronicler of 
tain-people anecdotes is the West 
Virginia Hillbilly, a weekly newspaper 
Which I commend to all Americans who 
joy dry humor and narratives that 
Wande with simple, descriptive por- 
ts of hill-country folk. 
we the March 9, 1963, edition of the 
€st Virginia Hillbilly, which is pub- 
ie Wed in Richwood, W. Va., there is re- 
nied on page 16 an anecdote which I 
ĉel is typically and characteristically of 
tain State flavor. I ask unanimous 
bent to have this anecdote printed in 
Appendix of the Rrconn, so that 
qmericans everywhere can appreciate 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the West Virginia Hillbilly of 
Mar. 9, 1963] 
THE FEEBLE-MINDED ONE 

Harry Pauley tells this story and says it ís 
true and I suppose it is actually as true as 
any of Harry's stories. Some Internal Rev- 
enue agents came down to Harry's town of 
Iaeger to investigate the income tax returns 
of one of the town’s more prosperous busi- 
nessmen. The man was paying so much 
tax that the minions of that department of 
Government decided there must be some- 
thing hidden away. The report looked just 
too open and above board. The fellows had 
no success. They looked at his ledger and 
they checked his invoices and all his can- 
celed checks and, stay as long as they could, 
there was no indication of tax evasion. 

Well, they decided then that while they 
were there maybe they had better have a 
look at his employment record and see if 
they could find some violation of wage and 
hour requirements. Here, too, there was no 
evidence of fraud. The least paid to any- 
body was within the legal limits and all 
overtime and double time and coffeetime 
and such was paid for right to the penny 
and right on the line. 

But certainly, there was some infraction. 
So they went to him and asked him now 
if there wasn't somebody else who was draw- 
ing money from the business that wasn't 
r And he said, yes there was, a 
fellow who didn’t amount to very much 
and he was only getting a couple of dollars, 
or maybe $3 a week. 

The men perked up. Aha. Tell them 
more. Well, the man said, there isn’t much 
to tell. I guess you would say he isn't too 
smart, you know, kind of feebleminded. 
Wasn't on the ball like other people. All 
he knew was work. He'd come in early be- 
fore anybody else and start the day off. Had 
his own key. And then sometimes he'd get 
so concerned with the job that he would 
forget to go eat. And then he always was 
the last man out. Even worked late, Or 
came in at night. 

Yet, he only paid him a couple or three 
bucks a week. The men shook their heads 
and sharpened their pencils, Taking ad- 
vantage of a man who evidently didn’t have 
all his marbies, But was a valuable, hard- 
working fellow. 

te like to talk with this fellow,” they 
said. 


“You are,“ the fellow told them. 


Post 6 Decides Wisely To Build Home 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, an ed- 
itorial which appeared in the March 9, 
1963, issue of The Messenger, of Madi- 
sonville, Ky., entitled “Post 6 Decides 
Wisely To Build Home,” contains a ref- 
erence to a gentleman who had a great 
deal to do with the naming of the Ameri- 
can Legion. This gentleman is not only 
one of Kentucky's outstanding citizens 
and attorneys, but is a great American. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include this editorial which 
is as follows: 

Post 6 Deciprs WiseLY To Bun HOME 


News that Hopkins County Post No. 6, 
American Legion, plans to rebuild on the site 
of its handsome post home, destroyed by fire 
February 22, will be greeted with satisfaction 
by Hopkins County servicemen who regretted 
the loss of the Princeton Road structure. 

At a meeting of members of the Legion 
post’s reaity corporation and post officials, 
decision was reached to decide upon the type 
of building to be erected on the post home- 
site, and then employ an architect to draw 
up building plans. 

This is the normal procedure for post 6 
to take, and the one to be ed under 
the circumstances. It would be out of char- 
acter for the servicemen who comprise the 
post membership to proceed otherwise, and 
out of the challenge posed by the February 22 
fire, it is expected, there will emerge a new 
post home which will be a modern and re- 
vised version of the old. 

It happened that the fire which destroyed 
the post 6 building came as the birthday 
of ‘the great veterans’ organization ap- 
proached. As we mentioned in our editorial 
about the month of March and the events 
and anniversaries associated therewith, it 
was 44 years ago, come March 15, when a 
handful of war-weary but victorious Amer- 
ican soldiers met in Paris, France, and as- 
sociated themselves together “for God and 
country” in what came to be the largest 
and most influential organization of war 
veterans in history. 

As we mentioned before, Madisonville‘’s 
well-known Maj. M. K. Gordon, dean of Hop- 
kins County attorneys, supplied the name 
“American Legion" when the Paris session 
came to the matter of selecting a proper 
mame for the veterans’ group they were 
building. It is a part of local history, too, 
that Earlington veterans organized the first 
Legion’ post in Kentucky and were entitled 
to the No. 1 designation. They were chiseled 
out of it, however, by Jefferson County post, 
and Earlington yets had to be satisfied with 
No. 2. 

Hopkins County post, as everybody knows, 
is No. 6. It, like the Earlington post, was 
not born full-grown in the days of peace 
which followed the First World War. The 
average serviceman was weary of warfare, 
didn't want to be reminded of it, and in 
many cases was wary of joining an organiza- 
tion which many thought was a sort of Re- 
serve force which would automatically make 
them eligible for recall in a time of need. 
The American Legion idea had to be sold 
to the veterans, in other words, and the 
selling took time, talent, and a firm con- 
viction that the ex-serviceman needed a 
strong organization to represent him and 
fend for him in Washington or otherwheres. 

Now the American Legion is about to cele- 
brate its birthday with a 1963 enrollment 
which is running well ahead of 1962 in spite 
of the fact that death now claims about 
55,000 Legionnaires each year, this number 
largely from among the World War I found- 
ers. It is apparent from the figures that 
veterans of World War II and the Korean 
war which is sometimes called World War 
214 continue to join at a rate that more than 
compensates for the toll taken by the man 
with the scythe. 

The central theme March 15 in the birth- 
day observances in the thousands of Legion 
posts in the 50 States, in Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, on American bases 
and in various cities around the world will 
be an American Legion showcase of the four 
programs to which the founders dedicated 
themselves so long ago. 
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There are Americanism, child welfare, re- 
habilitation and national security, goals that 
may never be completely attained but which 
must forever be kept in mind and fought for 
and advanced by the Legion in time of war 
and time of peace, so long as -the Legion 
exists. 

National Commander James E. Powers of 
the Legion has suggested that there are men 
and women in every community eligible for 
membership in the Legion, and needed by 
the Legion, who should.be invited to join 
and contribute of their time and talents to 
the real work of the organization. 

Certainly there are many veterans in Mad- 
isopville and Hopkins County who are not 

ted with the veterans’ organization, 
and thus are missing an opportunity to join 
in the work of these dis ed, public- 
spirited ranks. In addition to building a 
new post home, here is another chore cut out 
for Post 6 Commander Tom Brown, Post Ad- 
jutant W. G. Davis and their associates in 
the Hopkins County Legion group. 


Frederick R. Kappel Receives Silver 
Quill Award of Nation’s Specialized 
Business Publications 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include excerpts from the pro- 
ceedings of the recent 14th annual state 
of the Nation dinner of the Specialized 
Business Press of America, sponsored by 
National Business Publications, Inc., at 
the Sheraton-Park, February 7, 1963, in 
Washington, at which the chairman of 
the board and chief executive officer of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Frederick R. Kappel, was presented 
the Silver Quill Award for 1962 by the 
Vice President of the United States, 
LYNDON B. Jounson, for distinguished 
service to the business community.“ 

Many Members of the Congress joined 
industry and business leaders, Govern- 
ment officials and policymakers in our 
national life, at this notable event. 

The excerpts follow: 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY Master or CERE- 
MONIES MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM, PRESIDENT, 
MILLER PUBLISHING Co., AND CHAIRMAN OF 
THE Boarp, NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICA- 
TIONS, INC, 

We come to the climax of our evening— 
the presentation of the Silver Quill Award 
of the Specialized Business Press. As always, 
there were many candidates considered—all 
outstanding; all deserving. However, none 
sparkled with such brilliance as that guiding 
genius behind Telstar who is here to receive 
our highest tribute. 

We are also favored by the presence of 
another great man of universal respect—the 
Vice President of the United States—who was 
himself, last year, recipient of this award. 
The Specialized Business Press of America 
will always be honored, Mr. Jomnson, by its 
association with your momentous endeavor. 
We are delighted to have you now present 
the Silver Quill Award for 1962, 
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REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT LYNDON B. JOHN- 
BON IN PRESENTING THE 1962 SILVER QUILL 
AWARD oF NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
TO FREDERICK R. KAPPEL 
Mr. Kihistrum, Mr. Schoenbrun, Mr. Kap- 

pel, distinguished guests at the head table, 

ladies and gentlemen—the dynamics of liv- 


ing are at an alltime peak. Time and dis- 


tance are shrinking, as the marvels of the 
space age burst forth at an ever-increasing 
rate. We're in a race—a race for survival, 
a race for solutions to social problems, a 
race to the moon and beyond. This com- 
petition involves our way of life—involves 
our way of doing business, involves our way 
of maintaining leadership—maintaining it 
through freedom rather than maintaining 
it through force. 

I suggest that there is more to the space 
race than those whose rockets are more 
reliable and those whose spacecrafts first at- 
tain their objectives. Those are important, 
of course, but, as I say, there is much more 
involved, 

There is a contest between a democracy 
with private enterprise and a dictatorship 
without private enterprise. As the leaders 
of the former, we must continue to prove 
to ourselves and to the world that partner- 
ship between private business and free gov- 
ernment is the superior way of getting things 
done, 

The Silver Quill Award is peculiarly de- 
voted to the field of business. It is granted 
by the Nation’s business publishers to those 
whom they have selected as having per- 
formed outstanding service to business. But, 
we're living in a world where all of us—busi- 
ness and labor and agriculture or profes- 
sionals—must operate in such a manner 
that what we do in our own field also serves 
the best interests of our country. 

I have not come here this evening to lav- 
ish compliments on Frederick Kappel—the 
people in this audience have recounted his 
accomplishments so many times that words 
from an amateur are entirely superfluous. 
It is the tradition of the Silver Quill that the 
recipient of the previous year’s award make 
the presentation and I am pleased that this 
tradition has selected me to pass it on to a 
most deserving, most ed, most 
competent and a greatly dedicated all-Ameri- 
can, Fred Kappel. 


REMARKS OF FREDERICK R. KAPPEL 

This is an honor I deeply appreciate for 
several reasons. The first is that this oc- 
casion has come through the years to be 
such a meaningful event, What makes it 
so, of course, is all people who have 
gathered around. And, certainly, this gath- 
ering is a great tribute to the business pub- 
lications of the country. We have only to 
look around this room to realize the impor- 
tance attached to the business publishing 
function. 

I can't help thinking, too, of the men who 
have been honored in previous years. It 
makes me very proud and also very humble 


“te be associated with such a group. One 


of its most distinguished members, your 
guest of honor last year, just sat down a 
minute ago after saying more about me 
than I could Thank you, Mr. 
Vice President, for being so generous in over- 
stating my case. 

Another thing that pleases me especially 
is thet this year’s award really honors many 
people and not just me. I have been in the 
Bell System nearly 39 years. It doesn't take 
that long to realize that whatever credit we 
earn is the work of able and devoted men 
and women all through the business. And 
it doesn't lessen my personal appreciation, 
it only increases it, to be able to say—on 
their behalf as well as for myself—thank you 
for this recognition. 

The story of Telstar is a perfect example 
of what I have just said. Hundreds and 


get where it wants to go In any other 
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hundreds of people have done their absolute 
best to make this wonderful thing work. 
This best involves disciplined scientific 
imagination; great technical proficiency and 
the most demanding insistence on quality- 
But something more is needed, too. What is 
it that invigorates such effort? What fires 
people up and then pours on the coal? 

I think it is the realization that there are 
great ends to be served and that every job 
well done contributes Importantly to serv- 
ing them. By great ends, I mean the 
mastery of space as a new medium for world- 
wide communications; the creation of & 
system which, along with ocean cables, will 
meet fast-growing human needs; the dem- 
onstration of continuing American leader- 
ship in extending and improving services 
that, hopefully, will help bring together the 
peoples of all nations. 

As matters now stand, Telstar has pro- 
vided basic assurance that satellite com- 
munications are indeed feasible and prac- 
tical and that design and construction of 
commercial satellites, and ground stations 
to work with them, can now be approached 
pretty much as a straight engineering proj- 
ect. There is no scientific obstacle to de- 
signing a commercial system immediately 
and bringing it into being as soon as the 
satellites could be manufactured and put 
into orbit, say in 2 or 3 years. 

I also mentioned ocean cables. Regarding 
them, I might say, too, that in a few years 
time, their capabilities for handling all kinds 
of communications will surely equal those of 
satellites. It would be a great mistake to 
think that all the paths of progress are out 
in space. 

The important thing of course is to make 
the best use of all the opportunities. The 
incorporators appointed by the President are 
working hard, as you know, to get the Space 
Communications Corp. started. Speaking 
for the Bell System, I will just say agaln 
that our wish and hope are to take an active, 
constructive part in this, and as soon 35 
possible. -We want to help build a strong. 
healthy enterprise that will be a great suc 
cess. 

Now the theme of this meeting tonight 
has been “The Challenge of Universal Com- 
munication.” And it seems to me this takes 
us inevitably to the problems of communicé- 
tion in the broad sense—not just the kind 
I have been talking about, but the w 
matter of communicating ideas and p 
of spreading and getting understanding. it 
is in this effort that the specialized busi- 
ness publications play their important 
not merely as reporters but as lively in- 
terpreters of the goals, the achievements, the 
significant thinking of American industry: 

But how can we in business communicate 
better? And what do we want to communi- 
cate anyway? 1 

Several thoughts occur to me. Fine 
think business simply must communſca 
more successfully than it has; that the eco“ 
nomic growth we are all striving for depends 
first and foremost on the vitality and 
that is generated in the private sector 
the economy—on stimulating and 5 
the energies of private en a 
couraging acceptance of risk and the pa’ 
thusiastic, eager exercise of mana 
skills. 

I honestly don't believe the country ur. 
Without question these factors have 
central to our progress so far. Yet we 
unable to communicate the very philoso 80 
that the country has prospered by. We ha 
watched millions of young people grow "= 
with little or no understanding of the n 
tical economics of business enterprise. 1 
have let profit come to be a dirty wae 
mere technical term in professional 
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Tomic Ungo—whlle the absolute need for 
Profitability has been clouded over and ob- 
Scured. 

Second, we have big problems in this 
Country and we will not solve them if our 
kims are small. I said earlier that I thought 
the driving force behind Telstar was the 
realization of important ends to be served. 
If we in busines want to instill confidence in 
Others, if we want to inspire poople to strive, 
then we must communicate a feeling of pur- 
Pose, a feeling that what we are doing is 
deeply and truly important—important to 
the country and important to the future. 

But we can never communicate this kind 
Of feeling just by using words. I don't say 
Words can be dispensed with. Basically, 
however, business—and Government, too, for 
that matter—communicates by how it works. 
This is age-old doctrine, I realize, but I still 
Can't find a better one. The determination 
to produce quality, the utmost in value, 
Whatever the product or service may be— 

makes work important. This gives dig- 
nity to employees, character to the business, 
g substance to investment and satis- 
Taction to consumers, with attendant public 
Tespect. Performance and only performance 
Will largely communicate itself—with the 
help of words to be sure—but the business 
that puts on great performance will never 
need the dictionary to explain it. 

As a third point, I think more businesses 
are learning that by the very act of stating 
their purposes, they greatly encourage their 
own effort to achieve them. This involves 
What I call giving hostages to performance. 

m you commit yourself to the public 
Plainly, for all to read or hear—well, you are 
Committed. You are out on a limb. You 

ve to stand or fall, and that is a wonderful 
discipline. 

Unhappily, most instances of climbing out 
on a limb now occur in disputes of various 

ds and involve demands made on others. 

at I am speaking for here is that we make 
More demands on ourselves, and make them 
Public. The words we use to do this 


might eyen be the most Important in all 
business communication. 


Finally, just a word about communication 
agreement, Some people I talk with 
šemi to think these are two sides of the 
coin. I don't think so at all. I agree 
that communicating means to listen as well 
âs to talk, but the name of the game is not 
too.“ After all, one of the main pur- 
of communication is to make clear 

en you disagree, and why. 
I make this rather obvious point because I 
hope the theme of this meeting will not 
Carry any of us off into dreamland. We 
*Urely need, in this country, broad unity of 
Purpose. But we shall never arrive at it by 
Pretending to agree when we do not. We 
hal get there only by continuously testing 
Prodding each other—by a continuous 
nate as the intellectuals call it. And 
tI am saying here tonight comes down 

Dtially to this: 

im t, business needs to do all it can to 
thee its part in the dialog; and second, 
mus foundations for success in this effort 
purtt, be, as they have always been, good 
Yon good will, good faith, and good 


To the national business publications I 
Y again, for myself and equally for my 
Patent in the Bell System we are deeply 
beat ul for this award. We shall try our 
8 your valued and important help. 
lems mtribute usefully toward solving prob- 
Worg Communication, in every sense of the 


Thank you very much. 
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Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I call to 
the attention of the Senate two new 
books on Indonesia, a country which the 
free world should watch because of the 
growing threat of communism in that 
young but very populous land. 

I ask unanimous consent that two book 
reviews relating to the subject, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the book re- 
views were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

BOLSHEVIKS IN BALI 
(By Burton Raffel) 

(“Indonesian Communism: A History,” by 
Arnold C. Brackman (Praeger, 336 pp., 
$6.50), warns that Western assistance to 
the current regime would not only dis- 
hearten democratic foes of Sukarno but 
drive the country's Communist Party into 
an effective underground opposition, Bur- 
ton Raffel, a member of the Indonesian 
Council of the Asia Society, lived from 
1953-55 in Indonesia.) 

This is first-rate political history, a 
pioneering book that has none of the de- 
ficiencies forgivable, but usually predictable, 
in path-breaking investigations. Arnold 
Brackman is clear, accurate, and concise; he 
is detailed, though never pedantic or dull. 
His fairness is admirable, as is the calmly 
honest, calmly outspoken tone he displays 
throughout “Indonesian Communism: A 
History.” The fine chapter on the abortive 
Communist putsch (Madiun, 1948), eg. 
reads like the best of current military his- 
tory, and the concluding chapters have the 
ring of analytical prophecy: 

President] Sukarno secured Irian |West 
New Guinea], as he pledged he would— 
albeit at the cost of wrecking the economy, 
snuffing out representative government, 
trampling on civil liberties, mortgaging In- 
donesia’s future to Soviet arms shipments, 
andl providing the Communist Party with 
a rare opportunity to develop a base of mass 
power. 

Indonesia's Communist Party, the oldest 
in Asia (its Dutch progenitor, one Sneevliet, 
was also instrumental in founding the 
Chinese Communist Party), only emerged 
from gray, conspiratorial obscurity after the 
war and the August 17, 1945, proclamation 
of independence. Mr. Brackman shows us 
the party's careful organizational planning, 
sponsored and directed from Moscow: In- 
donesian Communist students returning 
home, disguiscd as Socialists, Social Demo- 
crats, and what-have-you; ancient “Bol- 
sheviks“ sent back from 20 or more years 
of exile; the local party faithful, maneuver- 
ing this way and that with the dogged devo- 
tion familfar the world over. An excellent 
example of the last, cited by Mr. Brackman, 
is that of a former party chairman, Sardjono, 
who was asked in 1942 to join the Allied 
cause: 

“I harbored no personal animosity toward 
the Dutch despite 17 years of confinement,” 
Sardjono explained later. “My attitude 
was conditioned by my impersonal ideology. 
I was glad to have the opportunity to fight 
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Fascism.” Here was the dedicated, dis- 
ciplined Communist. 

However, even independence, with the tur- 
moil introduced by the Japanese invasion 
and continued by the Dutch reinvasions of 
1947 and 1949, was not a fertile enough field 
to enable the Communists to take power. 
There were several attempts, Madiun being 
only the most prominent, but none of them 
were successful—except in eliminating most 
of the old-line party leadership, killed in 
their putsch attempts or shot by the Indo- 
nesian military after arrest and in the face 
of Dutch armies. In 1949 Indonesian com- 
munism was fragmented, Ineffective, and 
largely discredited. 

Its renaissance was due, as Mr. Brackman 
brilliantly shows, to two men, President 
Sukarno and, secondarily, the young party 
chairman, D. N. Aidit. This is a fascinating 
tale, masterfully unfolded on any number of 
levels simultaneously, and far too involved 
as well as too important, to be briefly sum- 
marized here. (The index is excellent.) Mr. 
Brackman gives us, neatly and expertly, the 
world Communist scene at each stage, and 
patiently weaves the Indonesian Communist 
scene into that basic pattern. Indonesian 
politics are, in a word, messy; Mr. Brackman 
works his way through them with the ease 
and clarity of a wise, experienced hand, un- 
raveling motivations, confessing to specula- 
tion where solid evidence is lacking, ana- 
lyzing, and—praine be—criticizing as he goes. 

“The Dutch (reinvasion) dealt the West a 
hard blow throughout the Afro-Asian world 
and made a mockery of the Western conten- 
tion that colonialism was in its death 
throes, * * The West's folly, of course, 
would be perpetuated in Indo-China and 
later repeated in Algeria and Angola. * * * 

“Nowhere in non-Communist Asia did the 
Communists masquerade so successfully in 
nationalist guise—and accordingly enjoy so 
free a hand—as in Indonesia. 

It may also be added that nowhere in 
non-Communist Asia was the national lead- 
ership as irresponsible or unaware as in In- 
donesia. * * * 

The success of the Marshall plan in west- 
ern Europe, which was technically capable 
of absorbing massive assistance, prompted 
Washington to embark (in 1951) on a simi- 
iar program for Asia. The United States in- 
discriminately made a similar assumption 
about the new states, despite their diverse 
political, economic, cultural, and religious 
backgrounds and temperaments. The United 
States failed to appreciate the starkly dif- 
ferent psychological climate. * * * 

“Indonesian communism” is full of im- 
portant political lessons, many of them 
quietly underlined by Mr. Brackman's fre- 
quent paralleling of Indonesia and Chiang 
Kal-shek's China. He does not overestimate 
Communist strength: “the Communists have 
attracted a mass movement not because the 
masses have endorsed the Communist pro- 
gram, but because the Communists have 
promised * * * [prosperity and land], and 
the peasantry is unaware that the Commu- 
nists know that they cannot fill this cornu- 
copia.” On the other hand, Mr. Brackman 
writes, “If the party could gain direct con- 
trol of the armed forces, or failing in that, 
neutralize the army's effectiveness by en- 
couraging ‘war lordism’ or by subverting ill- 
paid troops, the party would be on the 
threshold of power.“ The author's summa- 
tion of President Sukarno’s position, and òf 
any possible westward tack that skiliful 
opportunist may take, applies far more widely 
than the borders of even the sixth largest 
nation in the world: 

It would be folly for the West to reward 
such opportunism. A program of Western 
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assistance would not only dishearten the 
democratic opponents of Sukarno’s regime, 
many of whom are now in jail, others under 
surveillance, but would also drive the PKI 
[Communist Party of Indonesia] into an un- 
derground opposition from where they eould 
fan the smoldering fires of popular discon- 
tent. In such a situation, the West would 
find itself backing the wrong horse. Western 
errors of omission and commission have 
been manifest in Indonesia for more than a 
decade; they would be compounded by shor- 
ing up the incumbent regime and, therefore, 
the status quo.” 


THE HECTIC ARCHIPELAGO 
(By Bernard Kalb) 

“Indonesia: Troubled Paradise,” by Reba 
Lewis (McKay. 192 pp. $5.95), tells of the 
teenaged nation’s particularly hectic years. 
(Bernard Kalb is southeast Asia correspond- 
ent for CBS News.) 

The fifth most populous country in the 
world, Indonesia, an archipelago of magnifi- 
cence, frustration, and 100 million people, 
is one of the most underdeveloped, under- 
known, and under-understood new nations 
around a land badly in need of being ex- 
plained. This is quite a challenge, telling 
the story of a turbulent, headstrong, inde- 
pendent teenager like Indonesia, and Reba 
Lewis, who lived on Java during the par- 
ticularly hectic years of 1957 to 1960, is the 
latest of a comparatively few Americans who 
have had the courage to try. 

Indonesia has a way of dividing the for- 
eigners who take up temporary residence 
there into -philes, -phobes, and -phobe- 
philes, with the accent on -phile. Though 
critical at times, Mrs. Lewis is an unabashed 
-phile, The wife of a world health organi- 
zation professor who helped set up a depart- 
ment of pharmacology at the Fakultas Ke- 
dokteran affiliated with Airlangga University, 
in Surabaja, she got around, learned how to 
speak bahasa Indonesia, and browsed 
through the works of foreigners (Captain 
Cook and others) who preceded her to the 
archipelago.. The result is a highly person- 
alized, generally sympathetic account of the 
history, politics, and people of Indonesia. 
It is iNuminating (when she writes about 
what she herself saw, heard, and discovered), 
guidebooky (when she writes about Bali, 
Borobudur, etc.), and exasperating (mostly 
because of what she writes—and leaves out— 
about politics). It is, curiously, without any 
special passion, even though it is a book, one 
has the feeling, Mrs. Lewis couldn't resist 
writing. 

At times probing, at times superficial, 
her narrative tells of the years 1957-60: the 
revoit of the outer Islands that began in 
1958, the campagin for Irian Barat (West 
New Guinea), the crackdown on the Dutch 
community, the sudden devaluation of cur- 
rency in 1959, the attempt on President 
Sukarno’s life in 1957, the great strides made 
in education, the discrimination against the 
Chinese. Many of the facts and some of 
the emotions are here; thank to Mrs. Lewis’ 
personalized chronicling, a newcomer to the 
story of Indonesia does get a bit of the feel 
of what took place in those years when 
Indonesia was pushed across the threshold 
to “guided democracy.” 

All right. But it is in the field of political 
reporting that the author is at her weakest. 
For example—and this is only one example— 
she says that the 1948 Communist uprising 
at Maduin, in mid-Java, was a result of the 
policy followed by the anti-Communist Mos- 
lem Masjumi Party “against the progressive 
forces as well as the Communists.” “Tidak,” 
as they say in Indonesia. It means “not at 
all.“ Communist strategy at that time, 
when the young republic was in the midst of 
& revolution against the Netherlands, was 
laid down by a hardened Communist by the 
name of Muso, who had just had himself 
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smuggled Into Indonesia after a long exile 
in the Soviet Union. certain his- 
torians have debated whether the Commu- 
nists staged their revolt on their own initia- 
tive or were provoked into it by anti-Com- 
munist military elements, the critical fact 
is that it was not a reaction to the policies 
of the Masjumi. It was part of Communist 
insurrectionist strategy in southeast Asia 
at the time. The book also lacks an analy- 
als of Sukarno’s political tactics, the current 
strategy of the Communist Party, and In- 
donesia’s belief in—and merchandising of— 
her policy of nonalinement“ in a cold war 
world. 

But, as one -phile to another, I can't resist 


congratulating Mrs, Lewis for adding her 


account to the small but growing shelf of 
books, in English, about a troubled giant 
eager for love. 
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Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the course of the United Nations Confer- 
ence on Science and Technology recently 
held in Geneva, Switzerland, many pa- 
pers were presented to the delegates from 
the 87 attending nations. The purpose 
of this Conference was to make available 
to the less-developed nations informa- 
tion in the fields of science and tech- 
nology could be applied and utilized ef- 
fectively by these nations. 

As part of my remarks I include the 
statement presented to the Conference 
by Mr. Northcutt Ely in the session on 
energy development policies. Mr. Ely 
is a member of the law firm of Ely, Dun- 
can, and Bennett of Washington, D.C. 
His statement follows: 

ENERGY DEVELOPMENT POLICIES 

I have read that a hundred thousand men 
labored to build the Great Pyramid. Their 
manpower, working to exhaustion 12 hours a 
day, could be equaled now by the energy 
produced by a 3,000-kilowatt generator, 
working around the clock. To take a mod- 
ern comparison, if a nation has a labor force 
of 5 million men, each working an 8-hour 
shift, the energy they can generate with their 
muscles can be duplicated by a 100,000-kilo- 
watt generator, working 24 hours a day. 
The drudgery of the men who dragged the 
stones to build the pyramids can be replaced 
by the energy produced by a machine that 
can be contained within your garage. The 
energy produced by the muscles of the entire 
labor force of a medium-sized nation can be 
duplicated by the energy produced by a ma- 
chine that can be housed easily within the 
Space of this auditorium. $ 

Low-cost energy is the key to the future of 
man's progress. We are doubling our use 
of electric energy every decade in many 
parts of the world. In this respect, at least, 
the energy explosion is outpacing the trou- 
blesome population explosion, which threat- 
ens to double the population every three 
or four decades. 

Some elements of energy costs are con- 
trolled by economics, some by politics. 
Speaking as a lawyer, let me comment on two 
elements in the political category. I am 
speaking now of policies that ought tò con- 
trol development of energy for consumption 
within the producing country. I am not 
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speaking of policles that ought to control 
the pricing of resources for export. 

First, as to taxes. When we arbitrarily 
tax energy sources we arbitrarily hobble and 
disable the giant that we have created, just 
as though the Pharaoh had chained stones 
on the backs of his pyramid builders. Taxes 
on coal, crude oll, fuel oll, gasoline, electric 
power, all increase the cost of energy that 
enters into every level of industrial activity- 
The weight thus added at the first stage thus 
operates with the increasing effect of multi- 
ple levers upon each succeeding stage. It 18 
good policy to make energy available 
abundantly and cheaply. It is bad policy to 
make energy scarce and costly by high taxa- 
tion, thereby diminishing the effectiveness 
of labor and the abundance of their product 
capable of yielding tax revenues, 

Second, as to interest rates. The energy- 
producing industries (by this term I mean 
the several stages from production of coal, oil, 
gas, fissionable materials, etc., or the con- 
struction of dams, on through the construc- 
tion of plants to generate energy 
thermal processes, hydroelectric generators, 
atomic reactors, etc., and finally the trans- 
mission and distribution network) all require 
large amounts of capital per dollar of gross 
revenue produced. For example, in some 
Government-owned hydroelectric systems on 
which industry depends for low-priced 
energy, the ratio is almost 620 of capital 
invested in plant for each dollar of ann 
revenue received. Most of this $20 of capital 
has to be borrowed from someone. e 
interest rate, the cost of hiring money, 15 
therefore much more important here than 
in those businesses in which the ratio 
invested capital to gross annual revenue 13 
very low, because of rapid turnover of the 
inventory of goods in which the investment 
is made. In the energy industries, if the 
interest rate on the $20 borrowed is incre 
by 1 percent, this increase equals 20 cents 
per year. To recover this added 20 cents 
requires an increase in the price of the prod- 
uct from the hypothetical price of $1 to $1.20- 
This is an increase of 20 percent in the price 
of the product. A 20-percent price increas? 
may so burden the cost of energy to the con- 
sumer as to make unfeasible the construction 
of needed industries that require large 
quantities of power. Such industries will 
remain unbuilt, or will be built in another 
country where the cost of money is lower. 
Capital in the large amounts required cannot 
be obtained in the form of nonreimb 
foreign aid. It must be borrowed, and hire 
for the money must therefore be paid to the 
lender in the form of interest. 

But interest rates reflect the risk that 15 
assumed by the investor. This is true 
whether the money is borrowed from private 
investors or borrowed from a foreign gor 
ernment. Even a Socialist country, when i 
lends money to someone outside its borders. 
and charges interest upon that loan, be- 
comes a capitalist with respect to the mone 
that it expects to get back from the for 
eign borrower. A nation, Ilke an individusl 
with a good reputation for respecting fore t 
investments, can attract foreign capital ® 
lower interest rates than a nation or an 
individual with a bad reputation for repudla- 
tion of debts. In the long run, no nation 
that needs help from the harvested reso 
of another nation in order to develop $4 
own latent resources can afford the 1 
of expropriating the forcign savings that 
it has thus enlisted. This is acutely 
with respect to the energy industries whi 
must recruit capital in massive and 
ing amounts that are related to the explosive 
curve of growth of demand for energy, 
which can only pay back that capital slowly 
and over a long period of time. As some 
one discovered a long time ago, it 18 no 
Profitable to kill the goose that lays 


golden eggs. 
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Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
airwaves and the press have been filled 
for weeks now with propaganda from the 
Other side of the aisle about the great 
economy record which the Republican 
Party has in store for this session. By 
attempting to label the Kennedy admin- 
istration as “big spenders,” they thought 
they smelled blood in anticipation of next 
Year's election. The distinguished mi- 
nority leader talked of cutting an arbi- 
trary $3 billion out of the defense budg- 
et. Others had grander ideas—they 
Were going to cut up to $10 billion, or 
$15 billion out of some unidentified “fat” 
in the budget. 

But as so often has happened the past 
30 years, the Republicans dọ not put 
there votes where their mouths are. In 
their first big test last week on the de- 
fense budget, the Republican economiz- 
ers turned out a majority of their party 
to vote for increasing the President's re- 
Quest by hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, this difference between 
talk and performance—which the Re- 
Publicans have made into a fine art 
reminds me of the woeful cries of “‘social- 
ism, socialism,” with which they filled the 
air all through the Roosevelt and Tru- 
Man administrations as the Democratic 

tried to meet the needs of the 

Nation with social security, minimum 

Wages, resources conservation, rural 

electrification, and other measures. Oh, 

things to help the average Ameri- 

Can were socialism or worse, our friends 
ented. 

But when they came back into power 
in 1953, did they repeal any of these ter- 
rible socialistic measures? Of course 
Not. Did they even try? No, indeed. 


As our great Speaker Sam Rayburn used- 


to remind them, “If it was socialistic to 
Dut these laws on the books, then it's 
Soclalistie to leave them there.” 

Mr. Speaker, this Republican talk 
about fat budgets, wasteful spending, 
and so on is just political poppycock 
generated for next year's election. Our 
Breat Secretary of Defense, himself a Re- 
Publican, cut more than $15 billion out 
Of the defense budget, as requested by 

armed services, before it was sent 
toCongress. And then a majority of Re- 
Dublicans in this House voted to add 
hundreds of millions of dollars to the 
President's recommendations. No won- 
der the American people have entrusted 
them with the control of Congress for 
Only 4 years out of the last 34. 
Our Republican friends must be very 
to read the column of a most dis- 
ed editorialist, himself regarded 
Often as one of the most persuasive Re- 
Publicans, which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post for Tuesday, March 19. 

Entitled “The Budget-Cutters: An Up- 

Side-Down Approach,” this column by 
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Roscoe Drummond of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune syndicate, unmasks this Re- 
publican gap between profession and 


performance in a most unsparing way. 


So that many thoughtful Americans 
across the land who read the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD may have the benefits of 
Mr. Drummond’s incisive analysis, I am 
including his article in full: 

THE Bupvcer Currers—An Upsmne-Down 

APPROACH 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The Republicans are making a very odd 
beginning in their ayowed crusade to cut 
the Federal budget. It is an upside-down 
approach—this cutting the budget by in- 
creasing It. It is not much of a way to go 
about it. 

The first test vote in the House dealing 
with fiscal 1964 provided the Republicans 
with the opportunity to begin to do what 
they have proclaimed and pledged they 
would do. 

The test found the majority of Republi- 
cans voting to add still more to the already 
record-high defense budget. 

It helped to produce a military appropria- 
tion bill which, together with a committee 
action increasing the administration's mili- 
tary pay bill, exceeded the Kennedy request 
by $1.1 billion, 

It elicited a barrage of Republican criti- 
cism at the best ally the economizers could 
possibly have at the Pentagon, Secretary of 
Defense Robert McNamara. 

That's the picture and unless you are 
wearing upside-down glasses, it looks like 
this: 

In their first big opportunity to show that 
they meant it when they set a goal of $10 
to $15 billion in budget cutting, the Repub- 
licans not only took no action, they took re- 
verse action—upped the spending. 

The Republicans by their own votes are 
now further from their objective than when 
they started—and are moving in the opposite 
direction. 

Instead of having to trim $3 billion from 
the defense budget, as the Republicans have 
been talking about doing, they now face the 
task In part as a result of their own votes 
of having to cut about 84 billion if they 
are to achieve their goal. 

No wonder Representative KATHERINE Sr. 
Grorce, Republican, of New York, who votes 
economy as well as talks economy and who 
cast one firm ballot against the whole mili- 
tary authorization bill in protest over its 
size, had this to say after her fellow Repub- 
licans had increased it: 

“How can we go out to our people, har- 
assed taxpayers, and tell them that things 
have got to be cut, and then vote more than 
was requested?” 

L suspect that this is a rhetorical, if tear- 
ful, question and that no answer is really 
needed. The only answer I could give is that 
the Republicans flunked their first economy 
test badly. If they hadn't cut the defense 
budget by a single penny, they would have 
only flunked by 100 percent. They did worse 
than that. They voted to add money to the 
budget; they voted to authorize more than 
was requested; they came up to the starting 
Une of thelr economy race and took a big 
step backward. Unless the Republicans do 
have a secret formula by which appropriat- 
ing more money will mean spending less, 
they simply talked out of one side of their 
mouths and yoted out the other in their 
first economy test. Not a pretty sight. n 

Are the Republicans helping their cause 
by harassing Secretary McNamara? I doubt 
it 


The central criticism they bring against 
McNamara is that he Is substituting civilian 
Judgment for military judgment in making 
the final decisions of the budget and selec- 
tion of weapons systems, 
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I do not say that the Secretary of Defense 
cannot err, but where does this. argument 
take you? McNamara had to substitute 
civilian for military judgment in cutting $10 
billion from the total military requests of 
the three services down to $52.5 billion. If 
he hadn't the Republicans would have to cut 
$20 Dillion instead of $4 billion to reach 
their goal. 

If the Republicans in Congress are going 
to succeed in cutting $4 billion from the 
defense appropriations, they will also be sub- 
stituting civilian for military judgment. 

There is, however, one military command 
they could well ponder: “About face.” : 


Dr. Abelson Advances Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
members of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science noted 
with their January 11, 1963, issue of 
Science magazine that Dr. Philip Abelson 
was their new editor. 

The change also was noted in Wash- 
ington State. N. H. Wynne began to as- 
semble material on Dr. Abelson for an ar- 
ticle to be carried in the Sunday supple- 
ment of the Tacoma News Tribune. 
Frank M. Lockerby, executive editor, 
thought an editorial would be in order 
recognizing the contribution which Dr. 
Abelson has made to the community of 
science. Both Frank Lockerby’s editorial 
and Mr. Wynne's article appeared in the 
Sunday, March 3, edition of the Tacoma 
News Tribune, 

I would ask the unanimous consent of 
the Senate to have both printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Tacoma News Tribune and Sun- 
day Ledger, Mar. 3, 1963] 
RECOGNITION FOR A FORGOTTEN MAN 

An illuminating article about one of the 
Nation’s, if not the world’s, outstanding 
scientists appears in the magazine section 
of today’s News Tribune. He is Tacoma- 
born Dr. Philip Abelson, the new editor of 
Science, official publication of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, the world’s largest general scientific so- 
clety. 

Dr. Abelson was born here April 27, 1913. 
He was the son of Ola! Abelson, an engineer 
for Tacoma City Light who helped design 
and build the powerplants for the city ot 
Tacoma’s two Cushman Dams. Philip at- 
tended Roosevelt school, where he completed 
eight grades in 614 years. He moved on to 
Franklin B. Gault school where he was a 
member of its first ninth grade, and then 
was a member of Gault's first class to en- 
ter Lincoln High School. At the time he 
was not quite 14 years of age, but already 
he was showing indications of the remarka- 
ble scientific career for which he was des- 
tined. > 

Despite that predilection he found time 
for many of the pursuits-which are attractive 
to a normal boyhood. He played trombone 
in the Lincoln Orchestra, was active In the 
school’s Glider Club, and during summer 
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months worked for the city of Tacoma as a 
substitute surveyor. Later he received his 
first two science degrees at Washington State 
College and last year, after that institu- 
tion had achieved university status, he re- 
turned there to receive its first distinguished 
alumnus award. 

In the years which haye elapsed since 
Philip Abelson departed Tacoma to embark 
upon his conspicuous career in the field of 
science, many additional honors have come 
his way. They are too numerous to enumer- 
ate here, but many of them are noted in his 
extensive listing in the 1962-63 edition of 
Who's Who in America. 

Lamentable however by Its absence is the 
fact that this does not include an adequate 
recognition by the Congress of the United 
States for what well may be the most re- 
markable of his scientific achievements. 
This is a report prepared by Dr. Abelson in 
March of 1946. He then was head of the 
Naval Research Laboratory's special research 
section. This report made possible develop- 
ments which were an important contribu- 
tion to the early success of the atomic bomb 
and subsequently provided the germ of the 
idea for today’s American atomic sub- 
marines. 


Unofficially, Dr. Abelson’s contribution has 
been noted to the extent that he has been 
described as “the neglected man of our nu- 
clear Navy.” That, alas, is too little for a 
man who has done so much. It is high time 
Co; take appropriate action to rectify 
the situation. 


[From the Tacoma (Wash.) News-Tribune, 
Mar. 3, 1963] 
OUTSTANDING SCIENTIST Born, REARED HERE— 
Ex-Tacoman ACTIVE IN NUMEROUS FIELDS 


(By N. H. Wynne) 

“A gifted individual has nothing if he is 
without drive and a sense of direction,” 
Philip Abelson, the new editor of Science, 
wrote for the January 11 issue. “A man of 
moderate endowment may show flashes of 
genius if he struggles hard enough.” 

His editorial, “Manpower or Mind Power,” 
went to 80,000 subscribers, most of them 
members of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. This is the 
largest general scientific society in the world, 
and was founded in Philadelphia 115 years 
ago. For its members, and for many others 
concerned with the expansion of knowledge, 
the 52 issues of Science each year are 
reading, the voice of the American scientific 
community.” 

Dr. Abelson has been called “The Reluctant 
Thunderer,” too busy in his new position to 
editorialize. “He has opinions, some strong, 
many unorthodox, but he feels that he can 
best foster science by employing his energies 
on technical content.” 

On January 11 he asked why mere numbers 
should be “the standard yardstick in studies 
of scientific personnel.” Can good Ph. D. 
scientists and mathematicians be recruited 
and developed only by increasing subsidies? 
“This carries the implication that scientists, 
like nuts and bolts, are interchangeable and 
can be mass produced. All of us can under- 
stand numbers and money. But who can 
measure or inspire creative genius?” 

Science is mailed each Wednesday to more 
than a thousand subscribers in the State 
of Washington. Most of them have heard 
much about the brilliant scientist who has 
become its editor—but do they know that 
this modern Benjamin Franklin had most 
of his formal education in our own State? 

ATTENDED SCHOOL HERE 

Philip Hauge Abelson was born in Tacoma, 
and began his education in Roosevelt School, 
Gault Intermediate, and Lincoln High. He 
received his first two science degrees at the 
State college in Pullman; and on April 5, 
1962, he returned to the campus of Wash- 
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ington State University, to receive its first 
distinguished alumnus award. 

His parents had come from Norway to 
South Dakota. Elien Hauge had come alone 
at 18, determined to raise a family in Amer- 
ica. When she married Olai Andrew Abelson 
they built their first home in Pullman, near 
where Todd Hall stands today. These new 
Americans were eager for a good education, 
and began classes almost next door at the 
young State College of Washington, Andrew 
remained in classes to earn a degree in civil 
engineering, but Ellen was kept from grad- 
uation when their son, Harold, was born, 

Olai Abelson became an engineer for Ta- 
coma City Light, and he helped design and 
build the powerplants for its two Cushman 
dams. The young mother kept house at 
2205 East 35th Street, where Philip was born 
in 1913. 

Franklin B. Gault, last of the “interme- 
diates,” was partly completed in January 
1926 and was opened to its first ninth grade 
class. Philip Abelson came from Roosevelt 
School, where he had completed elght grades 
in 614 years. He was among the 60 or more 
9-B's who had Gault all to themselves and a 
few teachers until the two other grades were 
admitted in March. 


IN HIGH SCHOOL AT 14 


The first class went to Lincoln High in 
January 1927. Philip was among them, not 
quite 14 and rather small. He played a trom- 
bone in the Lincoln Orchestra and was active 
in the Glider Club. This quiet boy would 
be called in his school annual “a bashful 
man,” but he was confident enough in some 
fields. Among his classmates were John 
Gookins, now a police officer; and Roy John- 
son, who owns a machine shop. They recall 
Philip as a “brain,” far ahead of most of 
them in mathematics. J 

In his senior year he chose two classes 
that were most important to his life work, 
as he reviewed it many years later. “Per- 
haps the best was a chemistry class with Miss 
Florence Kelly, which strengthened my in- 
terest in research.” He also joined the Lin- 
coln News staff, wrote heads, a few trifling 
stories, and an editorial or two. Time spent 
on the News was one of the best investments 
I made at high school.” 

In June he was a Lincoln High graduate, 
with a scholarship rank third among the 
boys. Several magazine articles have men- 
tioned his work during that summer of 
1930, before he left for college. He used 
gome good instruction in surveying, given 
by an expert—Olal Andrew Abelson. Dur- 
ing the summer months Philip worked as a 
substitute surveyor for the city of Tacoma, 


WON HONORS 


Two Abelsons left for the State college 
in September—Philip and his older brother 
Harold, who had been working in Tacoma 
for several years. Harold became a civil 
engineer like his father; while Philip earned 
a chemistry degree in 3 years, and was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa and two science 
honoraries. Then came 2 years of graduate 
study and experience as à laboratory 
assistant. 

In 1935 Philip Abelson had a M.S. degree 
in physics, and he was now ready, at 22 
years of age, to enter 4 more years of 
graduate study. He was attractéd to the 
famous Radiation Laboratory of E. O. Law- 
rence at the University of California, 

He also “found a special attraction in Miss 
Neva Martin, a brunet of considerable 
quiet charm,” who came from Pullman to 
marry him at Berkeley. Years of study were 
ahead for her too, until she became a physi- 
cian and professor of medicine. 

In his Science editorial Dr. Abelson re- 
called that “the Great Depression was a 
valuable experience for some scientists who 
were in that formative years at the time. 
Turning away from the negative aspects 
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of lack of money, they emphasized the search 
for truth, the love of knowledge, the joy of 
discovery, the esteem of colleagues.” 

Was he recalling experiences among his 
own group at Pullman or Berkeley? Four 
years ago Theodore Irwin wrote in the Amer- 
ican Weekly that “young Abelson was as- 
signed to study the neutron in 1935. He 
bombarded some uranium with the aid of 
the cyclotron, laboring throughout the night 
when the cyclotron was not in use by others. 
The young scientist spent $20 of his own 
money (he was earning $60 a month) to buy 
10 pounds of cured uranium oxide.” 

Philip had his first national recognition 
in 1937, when one of his reports was pub- 
lished by the National Academy of Science; 
then in 1939 he became Philip H. Abelson, 
Ph. D., with a degree in nuclear physics. His 
dissertation described fission products from 
uranium, and identified radioactive anti- 
mony, tellurium, and iodine, 

Philip and Neva Abelson then moved to 
Washington, D.C., where he became a physi- 
cist with the Carnegie Institution, a great 
semipyblic research organization that has 
made many important discoveries during 1t5 
60 years. In his first 2 years there he helped 
design and construct its first cyclotron, and 
worked with Prof. Edwin O. McMillan in the 
discovery of neptunium, 

Next came a call to the Philadelphia branch 
of the Naval Research Laboratory, from 1941 
to 1946. There Abelson developed a meth 
for enriching uranium 235, and then d 
and supervised construction of an a 
plant at Oak Ridge, Tenn. Two months be- 
fore the end of his Navy service he filed the 
famous Abelson report, with detailed plans 
for a feasible nuclear-powered underwater 
craft. Theodore Irwin has hailed him as the 
“forgotten father of the atomic subma- 
rine,” and many experts feel that he should 
receive more official recognition. Dr. Abel- 
son has given no indication that he agree’ 
with them. 

In 1946 he returned to the Carnegie In- 
stitution, where since 1953 he has been di- 
rector of the Geophysics Laboratory, one 
its seven research centers. Only a profes- 
sional writer of science articles could do 
justice to his many important activities dur- 
ing the past 17 years. 

AWARDED MEDAL 

When the Washington Academy of Science 
awarded Dr. Abelson a-distinguished serv- 
ice medal in 1950, it compared him to Ben- 
jamin Franklin and listed some of his out- 
standing contributions in chemistry, bio- 
chemistry, engineering, geology, physics, 
geophysics, and meteorology. His friend 
Frank Campbell calls him a paleobiochemist 
for his exploration of organic matter in sed- 
imentary rocks and fossils. 

Congressman THOR TOLLEFPSON announced 
in the Tacoma News-Tribune of April 30. 
1959, that Dr. Abelson had been elected to 
the National Academy of Science. There 
was mention of his sister-in-law, Mrs. Ruth 
Abelson, who is employed by the Clover Park 
schools; and of a cousin, Erie Abelson, now 
with the Tacoma Fire Department. Two 
other cousins began their education in local 
schools: Leigh Huseby, a mathematician, 
and Norman Abelson, music instructor 
the University of Minnesota, 

In that same year, 1959, Dr. Abelson edited 
a book, “Researchers in Geochemistry: 
Scientists from Groningen in the Nether- 
lands, and Wurzburg in Germany, to 
Jolla, Calif., contributed 23 chapters. 
of them was by Abelson himself, “Geoche™~ 
istry of Organic Substances,” which indi- 
cates the direction of what he calls bis 
hobby in research. 

INTERESTED IN SPACE 

At that time he become a coeditor of tht 
Journal of Geophysical Research, for 
he seeks and selects manuscripts about 
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Space effort. This periodical is a world 
leader in its field, its monthly issues aver- 
aging 360 pages. Each issue may contain 30 
Or more articles, such as “Possible Presence 
Of Ice on the Moon,” “Fluctuation of the 
Coleman Glacier, Mt. Baker,” and “Whistler- 
Mode Echoes Received at Seattle.” 

The October 6, Saturday Review contains 
an article, “Dr. Philip Hauge Abelson, a 
Stormy Critic, Becomes Editor of Science, 
Sheaths His Lightning.” In It Lillian Levy 
Teviews some activities that he is determined 
to continue in addition to his new work. 

8 them are his post at the Geo- 
Physical Laboratory, his coediting of the 
Journal of Geophysical Research, active 
Committee work with the National Academy 
Of Science and with the Atomic Energy Com- 
Mission, responsibility as counselor to the 
National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic 

, active participation in a dozen or 
More other organizations, and commitments 
to lecture at universities and research 
Centers. e 

Haye friends in Washington State been 
forgotten by the busy man in Washington, 
D.C.? The Alvin Vincents, of McKinley 

. can say no. Vincent had been Phil 
Abelson’s Sunday School teacher at the 
Roosevelt Heights Christian Church. When 

East Side couple was celebrating their 
golden w. anniversary 2 years ago, 
into their party telephone congratulations 
Came across the continent. 

HONORED BY WSU 


An opportunity to meet many Northwest 


William 
Voted the first ed Alumni Awards 
to Dr. Abelson, "33 and '35; Edward R. Mur- 
row. 30: and Henry T. Heald, 23. 

When Abelson returned to the campus on 
April 5, he met many old friends among the 
faculty members, and inspected the nuclear 

That evening when he received the 
first award in Bryan Hall he gave a major ad- 
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of his many conferences on campus 
a sophomore, LeRoy Abelson, son 
older brother Harold, who had become 
At the time of Harold 
's death in 1955 he was resident en- 
Tacoma City Light at Mayfield. 
son, Jobn, was now doing gradu- 
in biophysics, and LeRoy would 
become the third civil engineer in the 


SERGO RE 
SE 
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next day, April 6, was the occasion 
t the Spokesman-Review called Ta- 
Class, Then and Now; Old Haybarn 
Holds Reunion." Five friends who had 
through Roosevelt School, Gault and 
High, met in the home of Dr. Milton 
, Spokane surgeon and member of 
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! 
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rican Institute of Architects; from 
Beach, Calif, came Ernest Karti- 
engineering manager for Signal Oil; and 

„Richard Smith, manager of the 
Dairy plant and former mayor of 
They had come to congratulate 
distinguished alumnus. 

DURHAM CREDITED 


if 
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Abelson and Kartinen 40 years ago. The 
other was a staff photograph of the same four 
with an addition, Smith, who took picture 
above, taking it again. 

Editor Abelson may now find little spare 
time for visiting his friends out west. In 
becoming editor of Science, he recently 
wrote, “I am in the position of one who has 
been made custodian of a uniquely valuable 
property." He plans to extend reporting to 
more sciences, to scent discoveries before 
they are published, and to cut in half the 
time formerly given to editing manuscripts. 


HOME IN PHILADELPHIA 


Most of Philip Abeison's scientific work 
lies in Washington, D.C. If his activities are 
not too pressing, he goes off to his Philadel- 
phia home for weekends with his wife and 
with Ellen, their 15-year-old daughter. Mrs. 
Neva Abelson is an associate professor of 
medicine at the University of Pennsylvania, 
and has a Philadelphia practice. She is an 
authority on the diagnosis and treatment of 
problems connected with Rh blood factor. 

In his science editorial of January 11, Dr. 
Abelson asked why “Some graduates are on 
the job only 40 hours a week.. A desirable 
standard is more like 70 to 90 hours.” 

That is without doubt more like the work- 
week of Philip Hauge Abelson. 


The Cavemen of Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Phil- 
adelphia Evening Bulletin of Friday, 
March 8, asks several questions about the 
contents of caves in Cuba. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD, 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE CAVEMEN or CUBA 


It is an irony that the brilliant species 
called man felt secure enough to get out 
of the caves several hundreds of generations 
ago and now is digging back into them— 
for hard defense against nuclear war and 
for screening against the prying eyes of 
planes. 

There are, in fact, offensive and defensive 
caves. The question at the moment Is, 
Which kind are the caves of Cuba? 

That arms—Russian arms—are stockpiled 
in the numerous caverns of the island 90 
miles from the United States is rated highly 
probable” by U.S. Army Intelligence. But 
the kind of arms is not known. An Army 
spokesman told a congressional committee 
this week that it is our belief that Russia 
did remove all strategic weapons systems, 
and that no nuclear warheads are now on 
the island. Belief and proof, though, are 
quite different; and Americans cannot be 
much reassured by the evidence that Soviet 
troops are doing the cave stuffing, with even 
Cubans barred. 

It is obviously a dangerous setup in which 
America’s present surveillance and espionage 
seem to falter. The cavemen of Cuba are 
one more Russian gambit somehow to be 

and one more argument on the side 
of those who favor drastic settlement of the 
Cuban provocation. 
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Gov. Manuel F. Leon Guerrero 
Inaugurated at Guam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 9, 1963, the Honorable Manuel 
Flores Leon Guerrero, a native son and 
experienced government employee, was 
engaged as the sixth civilian Governor 
of Guam, Governor Guerrero’s appoint- 
ment will assure the Guamanians of a 
sound administration and is a step for- 
ward in our policy of delegating addi- 
tional authority to our territories as 
they mature and prove themselves ca- 
pable of assuming more responsibilities. 

I am pleased to bring to the attention 
of our colleagues the inaugural address 
delivered by Governor Guerrero: 

Mr. Secretary, reverend clergy, members of 
the legislature, distinguished guests, and 
friends, I stand before you today a humble 
man, grateful for the high honor which is 
being bestowed upon me, and fully mindful 
of the tremendous responsibility which faces 
me. 

In the beginning, let me express the ap- 
preciation of myself and my family for the 
many acts of graciousness and thoughtful- 
ness you are showing us today. 

And let me express to my thousands of 
friends on my home island heartfelt appre- 
ciation for the support, loyalty, and fellow- 
ship which you have so generously shared 
with me throughout all the years of my life. 

I also would ask Secretary Carver to re- 
turn to Washington bearing expressions of 
gratitude from the people of Guam to all of 
our fellow Americans for our membership 
in their society. 

Recently, while in our Nation’s Capital, I 
had the pleasure of appearing before three of 
our congressional committees. To each of 
them I tried to describe the fearful feeling 
of loneliness which we knew the first few 
hours last November 12, after Typhoon Karen 
had mercilessly battered our island to its 
knees. 

I told them, as I have said to many of you, 
that it is wonderful to be an American and 
have the unlimited support of 180 million 
fellow countrymen when you face adversity. 

But in moving forward in the difficult 
months ahead we must keep faith with the 
American people and with American tra- 
ditions. 

It is certain that in the days to come we 
will be put to an acid test, The tremendous 
task of rebuilding our ravaged island and 
furthering the long-neglected development 
of our general welfare in all fields will de- 
mand from us what William James called a 
lonely kind of courage in combating forces 
which may lie buried within ourselves and 
which could well defeat our purpose and cost 
us the valued respect of our fellow country- 
men. 

William James observed that the deadliest 
enemies of nations are not their foreign foes, 
but those that dwell inside their borders. I 
would assume that he meant such things as 
a lack of integrity and dedication within the 
Government, and lack of interest and partici- 
pation in governmental affairs by all citizens. 

At any rate, here is how he wrote it in 
much more telling words than I could 
muster: 
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“And from these internal enemies civiliza- 
tion is always in need of being saved. The 
nation blessed above all nations is she in 
whom the civic genius of the people does the 
saving day by day, by acts without pictur- 
esqueness; by speaking, writing, voting 
reasonably; by smiting corruption swiftly; by 
good temper between parties; by people 
knowing true men when they see them and 
preferring them as leaders.” 

To those of you in our government, I issue 
a special charge to display that lonely kind 
of courage. I know from many years at all 
levels of government service that it is needed 
constantly—whether you are a laborer or a 
Governor—and if you did not demonstrate it 
on a day-to-day basis, your service is 
limited, and the time may come when you 
cannot face your fellow man with a spot- 
less conscience, 

President Kennedy expressed my feelings 
in his state of the Union message to Con- 
gress in 1961 when he said: 

“Let every man and woman who works in 
any area of our National Government, in 
any branch, at any level, be able to say 
with pride and with honor in future years, 
‘I served the U.S. Government in that hour 
of our Nation's need.“ 

To those of you outside the Government, 
I would say that the United States and Guam 
are your heritage and are part and parcel 
of you and will be of your children and their 
children. 

Generations ago a village parson in Eng- 
land preached what has become a very fa- 
mous sermon based on the theme, “The Bell 
Toll for Thee.“ John Donne expressed in 
simple language the interdependence of 
mankind, and pointed out that an injustice 
to one is an injustice to all others, He said 
that if a clod of dirt wished from the shores 
of Britain, that island was changed, and 
with the changing came changes in its peo- 
ple. The same is true of Guam—what af- 
fects one affects all, and I say to you with 
firm conviction that the time has come when 
we all must adopt and practice that truly 
Christian concept. 

We hear much, and rightfully so, of 
Guam's position in international affairs and 
of the things which we must contribute to 
the cause of peace on earth. Human history 
records no greater challenge than that which 
the free world faces today in a continuing 
struggle against tyranny. 

And no greater weapon is available to us 
than our ability to enlist day-to-day indi- 
vidual participation in government on all 
levels, and the acknowledged root of every 
successful government is government on the 
local level. Which means to me, in short, 
that the government of Guam belongs to 
all of us, and it behooves us to know it, to 
participate in it, and to protect it from all 
destructive forces, both from without and 
within. 

And, in addition, we must meet the great 
challenge which faces us to develop within 
ourselves a greater capacity for leadership. 
We must nurture in our young people not 
only that capacity but the desire to be 
leaders, both in and out of our government. 
We must strive for maturity, based upon a 
desire to render service in an atmosphere of 
unity, which we must also create. - 

During the past trying weeks, when every 
effort was belng made to approach our re- 
covery programs on a sane, sensible basis, I 
took every possible action to keep all ele- 
ments of our community informed on prob- 
lems and progress. I sincerely believe that 
is the way a government should operate, and 
I intend to pursue that course so long as I 
ait in the Governor's chair. 

I hope to mold together, in a common 
cause, all departments of the government, 
our civilian community, and, most certainly, 
our friends of the military and civilian Fed- 
eral agencies who indeed are an integral part 
of Guam. 
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I might say here that this policy already 
has borne fruit, because our people are in- 
formed partners in what we are trying to do, 
and I believe we have among us a unity 
which will produce major dividends as we 
move along the rough path of rehabilitation 
and development of an outstanding Ameri- 
can community. 

I would be remiss if I did not speak frank- 
ly to you now. 

As I have said before, we face long, hard 
months, and even years, in creating the type 
of island which we owe our children. There 
lie before us long periods of frustration, be- 
cause we cannot properly accomplish our 
purpose overnight. 

I call on you for patience and understand- 
ing as well as the same cooperation you have 
shown so dutifully since November 12. 

And I can tell you honestly that the na- 
tional administration and the Congress are 
sympathetic and willing to help us by 
responding to programs which are sensibly 
formulated and presented reasonably and 
without rancor. 

President Kennedy and Secretary Udall, 
despite the overburdening pressures of inter- 
national crises and domestic affairs, are tak- 
ing a personal interest In Guam, just as they 
have done since this national administration 
took office. Rest assured that we will receive 
all the guidance and assistance which we 
honestly merit by the furtherance of good 
government and development of sound and 
progressive programs. 

The only thing which can deter us—the 
only thing which can defeat us in our com- 
bined effort—is the lack of a combined 
effort. 

I pledge my part in creating one. And I 
call upon you for a similar pledge, remind- 
ing you again that the welfare of genera- 
tions to come depends upon what we do now. 

I humbly ask God to grant us strength as 
we move forward together as Americans, 
fully determined to produce a community in 
which our children will flower and prosper 
under the wonderful traditions of the great- 
est system of government on earth. 

Let us adopt as our guide the message ex- 
pressed in that passage of the Scripture 
which charges us “to make a stand upon the 
ancient way, and then look about us, and 
discover what is the straight and right way, 
and so to walk in it.“ 

Thank you. 


Farm Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, in Decem- 
ber 1962 I arranged for distribution of 
about 4,000 questionnaires to the farm- 
ing counties of the Second Congressional 
District of Arizona. I believe that the 
results, now tabulated, may be of inter- 
est to our colleagues. 

In the first instance I mailed this ques- 
tionnaire to approximately 2,000 persons 
on my mailing list in Cochise, Pinal, and 
Yuma Counties—areas whose economy 
is heavily based on agriculture. In 
addition, I had the splendid cooperation 
of the Arizona Farm Bureau Federation 
and its fine director, Bill Davis. With 
the consent of the Federation boards in 
each of my five counties, the question- 
naire was mailed to every Farm Bureau 
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family, Additionally, the Yuma Daily 
Sun kindly consented to publish the 
questionnaire in its columns, urging 
readers to clip the questionnaire and 
send the answers directly to me. 

Mr. Speaker, with this wide distribu- 
tion I had hoped for a large cross-section 
of farmer opinion. The results, in num- 
ber, were disappointing; there were only 
195 returns. At first I was inclined to 
believe that this response indicated 
apathy among farmers. On closer ex- 
amination—and after talking to numer- ` 
ous farmers who received the mailing— 
I am satisfied that this is not the case. 
I believe that Arizona farmers are 
vitally concerned about present farm 
legislation. They are, however, confused 
by their long experience with different 
and changing programs. They recog- 
nize that there are big deficiencies in our 
present programs, and they recognize 
that city dwellers, who far outnumber 
farmers, are unhappy about the cost. 
Yet they fear any sudden or drastic 
changes. Farmers, as a group, do not 
have any simple, clear-cut solutions to 
this massive crop of problems and in- 
equities. I am inclined to believe that 
these feelings, rather than apathy, ac- 
count for the small number of returns. 

This conclusion is suggested by % 
Marana farmer who wrote a long, sin- 
cere, and constructive letter reporting on 
a meeting of his friends called specifi- 
cally to discuss my questionnaire: 

Iam sure you will not be surprised to learn 
that this group of only eight or so persons 
could not arrive at 100-percent agreement as 
to the program we would like to see enacted. 


Ihave said that the returns were small 
in number, but I can report that they 
were very large in quality. The great 
majority of those who replied wrote sep- 
arate additional letters, or extensive 
marginal comments, giving their de- 
tailed thoughts and suggestions. I have 
read each one of these, and I was iM- 
pressed by the seriousness and good 
sense with which these Arizonians dis- 
cussed problems of vital importance 
their livelihood. The depth of these re- 
plies and the wide discussion touched 
by the questionnaire have fully justified 
my efforts in this undertaking. 

In tabulating the returns I had them 
divided into three categories: 

First. Price support farmers—110 Te- 
plies: This group included all those who 
indicated that they were participating 
this year in one or more price supp? 
programs. Many of the replies tabu- 
lated in this group were from farmers 
who also grow crops for free-market sale- 

Second. Free-market farmers—60 re- 
plies: Counted here were active farmers 
cultivating citrus, alfalfa or other crops 
not subject to price support programs. 

Third. Nonfarmers—25 replies: These 
were individuals not presently en- 
gaged in farming. Many of these are 
people who formerly engaged in agricul- 
ture, who work in farm-related busi- 
nesses, or who had some special Interest 
in farm legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, the tabulations them- 
selves are worth careful examination, but 
I have noted the following highlights: 

First. Present programs are not popu” 
lar: Both farmers and nonfarmers in 
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district agree that the present programs 
are wrong and should be revised in some 
Way. A Pinal County nonfarmer echoes 
the sentiment expressed by many who 
wrote comments on the questionnaire: 

Things are in such a mess that patchwork 
* Or piecemeal mending of the present pro- 
Brums can never work any real or lasting 
benefits. A completely new npproach is 
Needed. 


Second. Free-market conditions are 
Preferred: Almost 90 percent of the 
non-price-support farmers and 66 per- 
cent of the price-support farmers pre- 
fer that the Federal Government estab- 
lish free-market conditions—either now 
or eventually. A small Cochise cotton 
farmer expressed a common feeling 
When he wrote: 

I have seen farmers become well-to-do 
While others could not make a lving—all 
because of farm subsidy and restrictions. 
Free enterprise would help us no end, 


Third. A transition to free enterprise 
farming is favored: While there is gen- 
eral agreement that free-market condi- 
tions should be established, a large ma- 
jority do not want the Government to 
“quit agriculture” immediately. One 
Drice-support farmer wrote: 


— 
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In my Own personal situation, if the cot- 
ton and feed grain programs were discon- 
tinued, I would be out of this type of farm- 
ing fast. I would go broke. 


The price-support farmers are espe- 
cially opposed to any sudden change. 
What all the groups prefer is that free- 
market conditions be established by way 
of a transition period of 3 to 5 years 
during which there would be declining 
price supports, or some kind of transi- 
tion payment. According to one farmer: 

By using a transition period and working 
toward free enterprise we might be able to 
adjust financial policies so that few, if any, 
farmers would be wiped out, 


Fourth. Cotton policy disliked: With 
regard to Federal cotton policy—cotton 
is the chief agricultural product in my 
district—none of the nonfarm replies 
and only 4 percent of the free enter- 
prise farmers favored the present pro- 
grams,” While 29 percent of the price- 
support farmers favored the present pol- 
icy, more than 50 percent preferred that 
free-market conditions be established 
sooner or later. A high percentage— 
over 80 percent—of the nonfarmers and 
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free-market farmers preferred a return 
to the free enterprise way of farming 
cotton. Only a small percentage of the 
respondents favored voluntary land re- 
tirement payments. 

Fifth. Food-for-peace program is 
liked: Arizonians are very much in favor 
of the food-for-peace program. Over 
86 percent of the returns gave favor- 
able responses. 

Sixth. Price-support farmers and free- 
market farmers differ: Price-support 
farmers are less anxious for the Federal 
Government to revise present agricul- 
tural policies than free-market farmers, 
yet each want free-enterprise conditions 
established eventually. 

The price-support farmers—58 per- 
cent—favor the present cotton export 
subsidy, and the free-market farmers— 
89 percent—oppose it. 

Mr. Speaker, I recently published the 
results of a survey I made of constituent 
opinion on a wide range of legislative 
matters. Included in this questionnaire, 
which prompted more than 2,500 replies 
from all parts of my district, was the 
same question on farm legislation asked 
of farmers in this questionnaire. The 
results were as follows: 
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Genorally speaking, which of these courses do- yot bellove Federal farm legislation shoul take? 


Percent in 
favor 


Continue presont pera fr basie commodities (wheat, tobacco, ries, cotton) under which price supports and mandatory acreage allotments are provided if ap- 


ved by two-thirds o 


farmers Voting in referendum. __. a 


—̃— n 


D 8 price supports und acreage allotments for basic crops, ‘substituting av oluntary “gyate: m of land retirement payments Tor farmers who wish to partici- 


aliah. ali Federal controls, acte agu allotments, und price supports for hasie crops, Tetting the agriculture Industry operate under free-market conditions with the 


Government's role restricks to sell conservation, research, 


— — 
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While my poll of farmers is not a scien- 
tific cross section, it does give me a gen- 
eral idea of what Arizona farm people 
are thinking. The general attitude is 
that the present makeshift and piece- 
Meal programs are inadequate and that 
Something should be done about it. 

Mr. Speaker, a small Cochise cotton 
farmer, who is also a cattle rancher, 
Summed up the option of some southern 
Arizona farmers when he wrote me: 
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I think that we should moye to free enter- 
prise farming as quickly as possible, I am 
one of those who is privileged to enjoy the 
freedom of a cow ranch. I can raise as much 
beef to sell as feed conditions and my own 
ability will allow. I can look my banker and 
the rest of the world in the face (as a 
rancher). As a farmer I lie, connive, and 
perjure myself to the local PMA board. I beg 
them for more cotton acreage and would 
steal some If it were possible. I bow to the 
most high in Washington and hang my head 
in shame. My farm is for sale. 


Responses to the farm questionnaire 


1, Generally speaking, which of these courses do you belleve the Federal Government should take? 


80 present 
andatory acreaye Tampeen are provided if 


prog rams for basic commodities (wheat, 


proved by 34 of farmers voting in referendum 


This blunt opinion, of course, would be 
sharply disrupted by many who feel that 
bankruptcy for farmers and farm com- 
munities would quickly result from any 
drastic change. 

It is hard to draw any positive conclu- 
sions from this interesting project, but I 
believe it was worthwhile. I want to 
thank especially all those who responded. 
I shall keep their opinions in mind in the 
months ahead. 

i The complete results of this poll fol- 
ow: 


B, Discontinue prico eg nfs and acreage allotmen 
trement 


for basic crops, substituting a voluntary — of land re- 
ynients lor farmers who wish to partici 
C. Abolish all 
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‘ederu! controls, acreage allotments, and price supports for basic crops, letting the agriculture indus- 
try operate — 5 free-market conditions with the Government's role restricted to soil conservation, research, 
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2. ir oo should decide toubolish acreage allotments and price supports for basic commodities, would you favor— 
rig immediate change with no 3 or phase-out period and no transition pa ts? 
A transition period of 5 to-10 years, d E which price supports would be 


y reduced to nothing? 
6. The Udall for immediate Wr ofacreage allotments and price supports, bat with a 3- to 4-year period 
of dec! g cash transition payments based on a leech of price support payments paid during the 
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3.10 free-market conditions were adopted for basie farm wre ae 
. Marketing-order legislation. providing that pcan two- 
ment machinery to establish quotas so thut 
B. Laws to permit USDA to make annual f e which 
thal farmers could through voluntary action restrict 3 


cers could market at fair. sO 
pports—to 
npproximate Jeet of domand?. 


out controls or price su 
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the food-for-peace program under which surplus foodstuffs are used in our foreign ald program? 
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Responses to the farm questionnaire Continued 


Do favor or o 
& Wien re to edersl programis for cotton, what ts your thinking on Shoes pointa: 
A. contin 


the present export subzidy be 
textile ufact 


B. U.S. man urers often 


2 2225 long staple 
Upiend „ 


6. What 


O. Pae harket poudio 


u 
complain about t 
on cotton textile imports equivalent to the amount ofexport au 

t time, cotton farmers generally cannot transfer 


panko e and are demanding some kind of import fee 


y. Would you favor such an import 
cotton allotmen 


would be best for corn and othe: feed grains? 
mporary programs of price supports, based on voluntary reductions. ....-.._..--.-----.-- 
See ee aera rath price capporta and aoreage ox boskat allotments if approved by twothirda of 


45 
Percent 
favor 
45 
16 
3⁰ 
35 
35 1 
Cents pa 
per 
43 46 
25 27 
Percent in me in 
— 7 13 
3 8 
90 79 


7. What kind of farm legislation would you favor for these crops? 


Size of farms owned or o 
Medium (300 to 700 acres) 
Large 


Americas Roused to Need of Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, dur- 
ing these days when the President of the 
United States is in Costa Rica, in an 
effort to increase the ties of friendship 


by the respondents to this survey: 
TO, RR ES Sa 


(700 acres or more 5 


SIZE OF THE FARMS 


between the United States and the Latin 
American nations, I wish to call atten- 
tion to an article by Drew Pearson, pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of today, 
titled “Americas Roused to Need of 
Unity.” The article points out the efforts 
of the past and outlines the efforts and 
facts and the necessity of closer ties be- 
tween the American Republics, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


0 19 81 
2 at 9 
17 18 65 

0 20 76 
55 
ll 18 7¹ 

4 u 85 

4 6 29 
18 6 76 
10 7 83 

3 12 85 

4 8 83 
10 3 * 
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[From the Washington Post, Mar. 19, 1963] 
AMERICAS ROUSED TO NEED or UNITY 


(By Drew Pearson) 

Charles de Gaulle of France and Fidel 
Castro of Cuba don't have much in com- 
mon, but jointly they may havè succeeded 
in putting a couple of time bombs under the 
lethargic march of pan-American unity. 

Ever since the days of Thomas Jefferson 
and Simon Bolivar, North and South Amer- 
icans have been talking about a bona fide al- 
lance of the Americas, but doing nothing 
more than talk. 

Sumner Welles, godfather of the good 
neighbor policy, came closest to it by writ- 
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ing the Central American Pact of 1923, by 
which the five banana Republics worked to- 
gether to combat military dictatorships. 
However a US. Marine-trained sergeant, the 
father of the man who is now retiring as 
President of Nicaragua, kicked this feeble 
attempt at unity into a cocked hat. Dic- 
tatorships, plus disunity, have flourished in 
Central America ever since, 

Today, however, as President Kennedy 
Meets with the Presidents of these same 
Republics, he has a great chance to recon- 
Struct unity and simultaneously rescue the 
well conceived, but poorly executed, Alliance 
for Progress. 

In doing so, he has two unwelcome but 
nevertheless useful allies, De Gaulle and 
Castro. 

Whether we like it or not, De Gaulle has 
ended pax Americana. He has driven the 
first nail into NATO, has shown that Europe 
is going to be on its own; and we might as 
Well recognize that fact. 

NATIONALIZATION OUTMODED 

down European national barriers 
has made the Common Market the second 
most prosperous trading area in the world, 
Tanking next to-a trading area called Unit- 
ed States of America, which, 100 years ago, 
in a bloody civil war, settled the question 
of so-called States rights and barriers to 
unity. 

And there’s no more reason for the five 
tiny republics of Central America, with the 
Same Spanish culture, the same economy, to 
Support separate expensive armies, separate 
Navies, separate ambassadors abroad, and 
Separate expensive national pride than there 
is for Nevada, Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, 
et al, to maintain separate armies, navies, 
ambassadors, etc. ; 

Castro, our second unwelcome, disagree- 
able, but yet everpresent ally,“ has put the 
®econd time bomb under us by warning that 
if we don't act to reform the encrusted 
Oligarchy of Latin America and give a break 
to the landless peons, his Russian-trained 
revolutionaries will. 

In no other area of the world has the 
arig in this case the descendants of 
the old Spanish congquistadórs, so success- 
fully and sometimes brutally rebuffed 
Teform. 

Even before the Kennedy administration, 

ent Eisenhower in 1959 initiated a 
Modified Alliance for Progress and advanced 
$50 million to Peru for land reform. The 80 
top families controlling the arable land of 

merely put the money on the shelf. 
reform was ignored. > 

For this and other reasons, including lack 
ot drive in both Washington and Latin 
America, the Alliance has become not an 
alliance for political power and cooperation. 

t a bailing-out operation. When a gov- 
ernment found its balance of payments 
dwindling, it rushed its finance minister up 
to Washington to get a loan from the Al- 
Nance, This stopgap operation has changed 
Rothing. 

Meanwhile, the inequities of the Latin 
American caste system remained unre- 
formed, the oligarquia remained as power- 

as ever, and Castro's agents continued 

Make converts among the campesinos and 
Obreros of Latin America’s crowded cities 
and coffee plantations. 

OUR COMMON MARKET 
The problem confronting President Ken- 
Redy is to weld the five Republics of Latin 
erica together into one homogeneous 
unit and simultaneously promote reform. 
He has some enlightened leaders to work 
With, plus the presence of a Central Amer- 
Common Market which has made sub- 
Stantial progress. 
Significantly, this Common Market was 
not by the United States but by the 
United Nations under the guidance of an 
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exile from dictator Perez Jimenez of Vene- 
suela—namely, Enrique Tejera Paris, who is 
now Venezuelan Ambassador in Washington. 

Ten years ago, Tejera Paris plodded 
through the dusty streets of the Central 
American capitals persuading them to sign 
n treaty knocking down tariff barriers, with 
the result that 95 percent of goods produced 
in Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, and Nic- 
aragua already crosses their borders duty 
free. 

Costa Rica has signed to join this Com- 
mon Market, and Panama will probably come 
next. 

What this market means is that 12 mil- 
lion people of these tiny Republics can form- 
a market with a buying power of $2.3 bil- 
lion instead of competing against each other 
as nations of 2 to 4 million people each. 

This has already started. President Ken- 
nedy can expand it—eventually to include 
all of Latin America and the United States 
and Canada; and to include a parliament of 
the Americas. 


Bertha B. Shore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most colorful and beloved personali- 
ties of Kansas journalism is dead: It 
was with considerable personal regret 
and sorrow that I learned of the passing 
of Miss Bertha B. Shore, editor of the 
Augusta, Kans., Daily Gazette, on March 
13,1963. Although she had been in fail- 
ing health for the past 3 years, she was 
a working newspaperwoman until the 
end. 

Bertha Shore loved people and she 
loved to laugh. She was everlastingly 
proud of her hometown of Augusta. Her 
wit and her wisdom won for her the ad- 
miration of her fellow Kansans. Her 
fame was not confined to Augusta and 
Kansas. She was well known and re- 
spected among her colleagues of the 
journalism profession throughout the 
Nation. 

Her column called Half and Half, 
written under her signature of Ima 
Washout, was widely read and quoted 
not only in our State but by many news- 
papers across the United States. 

Funeral services were held for Miss 
Shore in Augusta last Saturday. Rolla 
Clymer, publisher of the El Dorado, 
Kans., Times and the newspaperman she 
most admired, read a eulogy to her mem- 
ory. Mr. Clymer said in part: 

When Bertha B. Shore's being went out 
into the vastness the other night, this world’s 
store of gladness and mirth suffered a dam- 
aging loss. For Bertha was a blithe spirit, 
the handmaiden of laughter and the daugh- 
ter of gaiety. 

Her contributions, mostly in paragraph or 
brief editorial handling, stood out like bea- 
cons on a hilltop. They were wholly original, 
they sparkled with good humor, they had a 
whipcracker quality and they appealed 
strongly to the rank and file. 

She was ever vital, enchanting and full of 
gusty spirit. The sunshine she spread about 
her during her passage through a weary 
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world will linger on. * * * The brightness 
of its sheen will enduringly bless the scene 
where she worked and laughed and which 
she loved with fervent passion. ~ 


As an indication of the respect which 
the newspapers of Kansas demonstrated 
for Bertha Shore, I include the following 
editorials: 

From the Wichita (Kans.) Eagle and 
Beacon] 
BERTHA SHORE 


Bertha Shore is dead. The fact is hard to 
accept for a generation or more of Kansas 
editors who turned enviously each day to 
her column of barbed humor on the front 
page of her Augusta Gazette. 

The force of her personality and quickness 
of her wit brought national attention to the 
Gazette, which is one of the State's smallest 
dailies, and made quotes from her a com- 
monplace in magazines and syndicated col- 
umns acfoss the land. 

She was equally welcome in ga of 
Kansas newspaper and political people, at 
the famous roundtable in New York's Algon- 
quin Hotel, or surrounded by admiring lis- 
teners In the artists’ colony at Taos, for she 
talked as intriguingly as she wrote, 

Bert was a resolute foe of the pompous and 
the pretentious, and she knew how to jab 
them where it hurt, but her jibes were with- 
out malice and her column reflected con- 
sistent good humor and delight in life’s 
ironies. 

She enjoyed the image she had created of 
herself as raffish and slightly disreputable, 
and she liked saying things to shock stran- 
gers, but friends knew that beneath this 
studied pose there was a responsible and 
forceful editor who contributed greatly to 
the betterment of Augusta and Butler 
County. 

There aren't many like Bertha Shore. Kan- 
sas journalism was enlivened by her example. 


{From the Augusta (Kans.) Daily Gazette] 
THEY Came ANYWAY 


Much has been written since the death of 
Bertha Shore, longtime Gazette editor. One 
writer raised the question: Did Bert ever hope 
to attain the fame of being a writer on the 
staff of a big metropolitan newspaper? 

If she did, she never said so, and if she had 
wanted to be, she would have probably been 
one. She had the ability, and she was capa- 
ble Of fitting into any situation. And she 
would have probably shown some of the girls 
on the big papers a thing or two in more 
ways than one, though she would not have 
tried to show anyone up for the sake of try- 
ing to be smart, 5 

But it's most certain that Bert liked it 
here. What more could she have wanted? 
She was doing what she liked to do, and 
reaching the people she wanted to reach, 
sometimes even farther. t 
8 Wnat more fame could Bert have 

Someone once said if you build a better 
mousetrap the world will beat a path to 
your door. 

Bert Shore didn't even have to build a 
mousetrap. 


Let Supply and Demand Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, March 14, my distinguished 
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colleague from Illinois, the Honorable 
PauL FINDLEY, graphically pointed out 
the sharp decline in hog and cattle prices 
which has occurred in 90 days of the 


- Kennedy-Freeman feed grain program. 


To further dramatize the economical 
bind livestock producers now find them- 
selves in, I should like to include in the 
Recorp excerpts from a letter which has 
just reached my desk. 

This letter was in the form of a peti- 
tion and included the signatures of 43 
reputable, hardworking farmers who 
reside in the 19th Illinois District which 
I represent. 

At the outset, this communication 
pointed out that as beef producers the 
writers of the petition were not inter- 
ested in having the Government sub- 
sidize the beef industry nor guarantee a 
specific profit on feed cattle. 

It was pointed out that to condone this 
type of practice would only bring about 
Government control and would weaken 
the overall agriculture structure. 

In addition to the policy which has 
driven down corn prices through Gov- 
ernment sales in order to get a good 
signup under this feed-grain program, 
and is in a large measure responsible for 
the recent drop in prices, there is another 
factor which I believe needs proper in- 
vestigation, and has added to our eco- 
nomic problems. I refer, of course, to 
the disproportionate drop in dressed beef 
prices in over-the-counter sales. 

As pointed out in the letter received 
from my constituents, in December 1962, 
the average price of choice fat steers in 
Chicago was $30.50. Three months later, 
on February 25, 1963, the average price of 
the same type cattle was $24—a drop of 
21 percent. During the same period beef 
sold over-the-counter in the local chain- 
stores dropped 11 percent. 

This severe decline in the price of fat 
cattle without a proportionate drop in 
dressed beef is a serious threat to the 
welfare of the economy. Comparable 
figures with respect to dressed pork 
would reflect similar discrepancies. 

We cannot be both fish and fowl. If 
this administration is attempting to rig 
prices of feed grains then I respectfully 
suggest we go into the area of controlled 
labor costs and take practicable steps to 
investigate whether or not chainstores 
are exercising undue control over the 
dressed meat market. 

I believe if the economics of supply 
and demand are allowed to work freely, 
without the threat or influence of 
monopolistic forces, be they from within 
or out of Government, then we shall 
have some hope of overcoming the pres- 
ent threat to our economy. 


The ICC Decision in the Southern 
Railroad Grain Rate Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
E or 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, my 
very good friend, Mr. Tom Ragland of 
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Nashville, Tenn., has given much study 
to problems of transportation, particu- 
larly water transportation, in Tennes- 
see and the TVA area. He has brought 
to my attention an excellent editorial in 
the Journal of Commerce and Commer- 
cial, published in New York on Monday, 
February 4, 1963, commenting on the 
decision of Division II of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the Southern 
Railroad grain rate case. I think the 
comments and observations in the edi- 
torial deserve the attention of everyone 
in the Congress who is interested in the 
transportation problems of our Nation. 
Accordingly, I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Journal of Commerce, Feb. 4, 
1963] ; 
No FLOOR BELOW? 


If we read the signs aright, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has now come very 
close to ruling that there is virtually no floor 
below which a railroad may not depress its 
rates In order to rid itself of water or truck 
competition, provided it has the financial 
strength to do 80. 

The Commission has not yet said this in 
explicit terms. But its Division II (which is 
empowered to act with the force of the whole 
agency) has implied it strongly in the de- 
cision it issued last month upholding the 
right of the Southern Railroad to make very 
sharp rate cuts on quantity shipments of 
grain moving into the Southeast from Mid- 
western river 

This has been one of the most protracted 
hard-fought rate cases to reach ICC in re- 
cent years: But oddly enough, the real sig- 
nificance of ICC's action on it is not to be 
found so much in the ruling itself, but in 
some of the reasons on which it was based. 

The background of this case is familiar 
to our readers. At stake was a large grain 
movement created largely by low barge rates 
from the Midwest to Tennessee River ports. 
As a result of these low rates, poultry grow- 
ers in Georgia and Alabama were able to 
achieve vast increases in production. 

As it happened, a large number of truck- 
ers also got into this movement in time. The 
Southern Railroad then moved to protect its 
own position by acquiring a big fleet of very 
large and highly efficient hopper cars ideally 
adapted for the movement of bulk grain. 
That done, it published very sharp rate cuts 
on quantity shipments; garage and truck op- 
erators protested and the whole matter was 
thrown to ICC. 

Outwardly the battle was primarily be- 
tween the barge and rail operators. From a 
regulatory point of view, however, it was 
primarily between the Southern and the 
truckers—other railroads having shied away 
somewhat from any strong stand pro or con. 

There was some speculation whether ICC 
would approve the full extent of the cuts 
the Southern proposed, but there was not 
much surprise that the Commission found 
that the Southern's much-improved method 
of operation, together with the new equip- 
ment, justified lower rates. Even among the 
protestants in the case, this was more or less 
expected. 

The real surprise was in Division II's find- 
ing on a subject upon which this particular 
proceeding apparently did not turn at all. 
This was to the effect that the bargelines 
could not argue that they were the true “low 
cost” carriers in this case because they had 
not demonstrated the extent to which public 
investment in waterway maintenance and 
improvement was a factor in their total 
operating costs. 21 

The Commissioners admitted that this is a 
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factor that ICC “has never considered” pre- 
viously in de the reasonableness 
of rates. They might also have added 

as the transportation laws have been con- 
strued up to now they were never directed 
to consider it, either. What they seemed to 
have in mind is not something that now 
is embedded in the law, but something 
Presidont Kennedy wants embedded in it. 

When it is considered that the water car- 
riers haye lost all but one of the major pro- 
tests they have launched with ICC a 
rail selective rate cutting in recent years (the 
exception now being in the courts) and 
that to these losses they have now been 
burdened with the brandnew equipment 
cited above, it begins to look as though ICC 
on its own is determined to carry through 
two of the Kennedy transportation pro- 
posals now before Congress—the ending 
minimum rate regulations on bulk com- 
modities and introduction (in modified 
form) of the principle of waterway and 
highway tolls. 

Leaving aside the individual merits of the 
Southern Railroad rates, which we do not 
attempt to pass on at all, there are two fac- 
tors in this situation we find worrisome. 

The first Is the indication that the Com- 
mission's recent activities add up to some 
thing that might be described as regula- 
tion by anticipation. The second is that 
the effect of the public cost stipulation in 
the Southern grain case is to make it virtu- 
ally impossible in the future for elther 
or barge carriers to demonstrate they have 
any claim whatever to the rather crucial 10W- 
cost status in rate cases. . 

Even assuming a willingness to do so, how 
can any one carrier, or group of carriers, be 
expected to make an allocation of all 
waterway (or highway) expenditures, divide 
them neatly between flood control, soil ero- 
sion control, river bank stabilization, hydro 
projects, industrial water supply and the 
like; then determine to what extent a water- 
way is used by private industrial and for- 
hire carriers and finally pro rate the results 
down to his own operation? 

We cannot imagine what ICC's Division I 
thought it was really doing when it gratui- 
tously added this crushing stipulation to the 
heavy burden of proof its past actions have 
thrown on the water carriers. 

Is there, someplace in the back of the 
Commission's mind, the thought that it may 
be possible to forstall congressional action on 
minimum rate controls, user and the 
like by wiping out a competitive situation 
that the President finds distasteful? 

Division II's reasoning in the Souther? 
grain rate case (as distinct from its ruling 
which is another matter) has done little to 
quell the suspicion that this may be 
ly what ICC does have in mind. 


Detroit Hosts 1968 Olympic Games 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NEIL. STAEBLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. STAEBLER. I am extremely 
pleased that Detroit has been designa 8 
as the American city to bid for the 196 
Olympic Games. I congratulate 
U.S. Olympic Committee for not lettin’ 
the unsportsmanlike maneuvers of 
Los Angeles committee upset the previous 
decision picking Detroit. 

All of us owe a debt of thanks to thé 
Detroit Olymic Committee, Mayor 8 
vanagh and other elected officials na 
have worked so hard to promote Detroit 
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Selection. I also want to commend the 
gentleman from Michigan, Represent- 
ative HaroLD Ryan, of Detroit, who was 
among the first to act after Los Angeles 
attempted its end run. 

The action of the U.S, Olympic Com- 
mittee reflects the vitality of the city of 
Detroit and the citizens of Michigan in 
making it perfectly clear that Detroit is 
Teady and eager and able to do an out- 
Standing job as host for the 1968 Olym- 
Dics, 


Trout, Unlimited: Save Our Streams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, re- 
Cently I received a copy of a letter from 
Trout, Unlimited, a national conserva- 
tion organization, addressed to Gov. Nel- 
son Rockefeller, of New York. The let- 
ter protested what Trout, Unlimited, 
Called willful and unnecessary destruc- 
tion of trout streams in New York's 

Mountains, 

This protest, Mr. President, illustrates 
&gain a problem common in all parts of 
the country. We all recognize the need 
for good highways; but in building them 
We must be careful that our precious fish, 
Wildlife, and recreation resources are not 
destroyed. 

Enactment of S. 468, which the dis- 

ed junior Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Moss) and I introduced in Jan- 
Uary, would represent a big step toward 
Meeting this problem as it relates to con- 
struction of Federal-aid highways. Our 
„ known by the initials “SOS''—for 
Save Our Streams—would amend title 
23 of the United States Code relating to 
hways, to require the approval of the 
tary of Interior to surveys, plans, 
Specifications, and estimates for projects 
on Federal-aid highway systems. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that the text of the letter from 

t Unlimited, to Governor Rocke- 
feller be printed in the Appendix of the 
Rgoorp. 


There being no objection, the letter 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TROUT UNLIMITED, 
Saginaw, Mich., January 9, 1963. 
Sov. NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, i 
Técutive Mansion, 
Albany, N.Y. 

1 GOVERNOR ROCKEFELLER; Trout Un- 
united. a national conservation organization 
ted to the preservation and protection 
Of trout and trout waters, has been deeply 
ed for some time over the impending 
ction of the New York State Quick- 
Way along the Beaverkill and Willowemoc 
N Ts in the Catskill Mountains near Roscoe, 


k A recent on-the-spot inspection òf the 
Tea in question, consultations with local 
Š ns, and personal observation of the con- 
truction work now in progress along the 
lower river have only served to amplify this 
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It is Trout Unlimited's conviction that, 
once the highwaymen“ complete their 
bridging, straightening, filling and rechan- 
neling of this most famous of all American 
trout streams, it will bear no resemblance 
whatsoever to the beautiful recreational re- 
source that it is today. 

Then, gone forever will be the historical 
runs, rifles, and pools that have drawn the 
faithful from every corner of the continent 
to this hallowed shrine where American fly- 
fishing was born. 

And once the silt-laden waters have filled 
the pools and covered the spawning rifes, 
gone too will be its greatest asset, wild na- 
tive trout. . 

But, as important as anything, with the 
passing of the esthetics, the trout and the 
access, gone also will be the goose that lays 
the golden eggs, its economic value, the very 
lifeblood of its local residents, 

It seems incredible that Government agen- 
eles charged with the well-being of its citi- 
zens should be so shortsighted as to de- 
stroy one of the very things upon which 
this welfare depends. 

Trout Unlimited vigorously protests this 
willful and unnecessary destruction of a 
priceless and irreplaceable natural resource 
and we earnestly urge your personal inter- 
vention before it is too late. 

In addition, if Trout Unlimited can be of 
assistance in any way in resolving this prob- 
lem, through mediation or otherwise, we 
would consider it an honor to be called upon. 
We offer our availability, in person and at 
your convenience, for this purpose. 

We thank you for the privilege of bring- 
ing this important matter to your attention 
and we look forward to its early and favor- 
able resolution. 

Sinccrely yours, 
Trout UNLIMITED, 
A. C. NEUMANN, 
Executive Secretary. 


Sale of Communist Goods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am sub- 
mitting for the Recorp a copy of an 
ordinance adopted by the council of the 
city of Columbus, Ohio, relating to the 
licensing of those who handle Commu- 
nist manufactured or processed goods. 

The people back home, including local 
government subdivisions, are tired of 
waiting for affirmative action by Wash- 
ington. 

The ordinance follows: 

Satz oF Communist GOODS 

An ordinance, No. 203-63, to enact Colum- 
bus city codes, sections 536.01 through 
536.99, inclusive, pertaining to the sale of 
Communist manufactured or processed 


goods. 

Be it ordained by the Council of the City 
of Columbus, Ohio: 

Section 1. Columbus city codes, sections 
536.01 through 536.99, inclusive, are hereby 
enacted to read as follows: 

“636.01 Definitions. 

(a) ‘Communist manufactured or proc- 
essed goods’ shall mean all goods, wares, or 
merchandise manufactured or in 
Communist countries offered for sale at 
wholesale or retail. 
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“(b) ‘Communist countries’ shall include, 
but not be limited to, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Red China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, Poland, Hungary, Cuba, 
Lithuania; East Germany, Bulgaria. Ru- 
mania, Albania, and North Korea. 

(e ‘Person’ shall extend to and be ap- 
plied to associations, clubs, corporations, 
firms, partnerships, and bodies politic as well 
as to individuals. 

“536.02. License required. F 

“No person shall knowingly offer for sale 
Communist manufactured or processed 
cy without first obtaining a license there- 

or. 


“Every application for license as required 
above shall be made at the office of the city 
auditor on a form to be provided, and such 
pertinent information as the city auditor 
may deem necessary shall be given under 
oath by the applicant. 

“Each application for license shall be ac- 
companied by a license fee of $100. 

“Upon receipt of a license, such licensee 
shall post or cause to be displayed in a place 
conspicuous to customers the license stating 
that the place of business is licensed to 
sell Communist manufactured or processed 

‘oods 


“Each license shall contain in prominent 
lettering, the words ‘License to Sell Com- 
munist Manufactured or Processed Goods’, 
and such other language as deemed neces- 
sary by the city auditor. 

“Each license issued in accordance with 
this chapter shall expire on the 31st day of 
March next following the issuance of said 
license. 

“536.03 Labels—signs. 

“No person, knowingly offering 
sale Communist manufactured or 
goods, shall fail to display, in a place con- 
spicuous to customers, a sign containing in 
prominent letters no less than 5 inches in 
height the words, ‘Communist Manufactured 
or Processed Goods, Sold Here’ or in lieu of 
the sign, to tag prominently all Communist 
manufactured or processed goods, each such 
tag containing in eastly discernible letters of 
not less than 8-point type the words Com- 
munist Manufactured or Processed Goods.’ 

“536.04 Ad: 5 

No person shall knowingly offer for sale. 
advertise, call attention to, or give publicity 
to the sale of any Communist manufactured 
or processed goods in any newspaper, maga- 
zine, circular, form letter, or any open publi- 
cation, published, distributed, or circulated 
in this city, or on any billboard, card, label, 
or other advertising medium, or by means 
of any other advertising device, unless there 
be conspicuously displayed directly in con- 
nection with the name and description of 
such merchandise and each specified article, 
unit, or part thereof, a direct and unequivo- 
cal statement, indicating that such mer- 
unit, 


processed in a Communist country. 

“636.05 ‘Good faith’ exemption. 

“Columbus City Code 536.01 through 
536.99 shall not apply to any visual or sound 
radio broadcasting station or to any pub- 
lisher or printer of a newspaper, magazine, 
or other form of printed advertising, who 
broadcasts, publishes, or prints such adver- 
tisement in good falth, without knowledge 
that Communist manufactured or processed 
goods are being advertised. 

“636.06 Separability of provisions. 

“Each section and each part of each sec- 
tion of this chapter is hereby declared to be 
an independent section or part of a section 
and, notwithstanding any other evidence of 
legislative intent, it is hereby declared to be 
the controlling legislative intent that if any 
such section or part of a section, or any pro- 
vision thereof, or the application thereof to 
any person or circumstances, is held to be 
invalid, the remaining sections or parts of 
sections and the application of such provi- 


for 
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sion to any other person or circumstances, 
those as to which it is held in- 


hereby declared to be the legislative intent 
that these sections or parts of sections would 
have been adopted independently of such 
sections or parts of a section so held to be 
invalid. 

“536.99 Penalties, 

“Whoever violates this chapter shall be 


both. Any such violation shall constitute a 
separate offense on each successive day con- 
tinued.” 

Section 2. That this ordinance shall take 
effect and be in force from and after the 
earliest period allowed by law. 


Passed March 4, 1963. 
GoLDA MAY EDMONSTON, 
President of Council. 


Approved: March 12, 1963. 
W. Ratston WESTLAKE, 
Mayor. 


Attest: 
Gordon F. A 
City Clerk. 


Canadian Neighbor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Niagara 
Falls has many claims to fame, not the 
least of which is the fact that it stands 
as the symbol of good neighborliness and 
international cooperation between the 
United States and Canada. The Niagara 
River, which divides New York State 


and this spirit extends the entire length 
of the 3,987-mile border between Canada 
and the United States. Not a single sol- 
dier guards that border. 

Niagara Falls is far more than a com- 
Ppilation of statistics, important as these 
are, to provide some concrete idea of 
the important role it plays in the rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Canada. Its glories are celebrated by the 
National Geographic magazine in an 
article featuring a series of magnificent 
color photographs, which I hope all Sen- 
ators will see. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 


of the Recorp the article entitled Ni- 


agara Falls, Servant of Good Neighbors,” 
written by Walter Meayers Edwards, and 
published in the National Georgraphic 
magazine for April 1963. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NiacaRa FALLS, THE SERVANT or GOOD 
Nrrortnons 

Searchlights of more than 4 billion candle- 
power radiate splendor over Niagara Falls, 
a breathtaking spectacle on the United 
States-Canadian border. Rainbow hues 
flash across the lip of shadowed Luna Falls 
and bathe 1,000-foot-wide American Falls 
beyond the guardrail enclosing Luna Island. 
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Observation tower at Prospect Point rises 
from ice-choked Niagara Gorge. 

Peace rules the border. Stars and Stripes 
and the Canadian ensign fly side by side on 
Rainbow Bridge; its 960-foot steel span 
above turbulant Niagara Gorge links New 
York State with Ontario. Five million an- 
nual visitors step across the painted bound- 
ary marker. Not one soldier stands guard 
along the 3,987-mile United States-Canadian 
frontier. 

Slicker-clad sightseers ride the diesel ves- 
sel as she pitches and rolls below Horseshoe 
Falls. The Maid of the Mist has carried 
countless visitors into the caldron. Her 
mame perpetuates the legend that Indians 
each year sent their fairest maiden over the 
falls in a canoe to appease the thunder god 
living below. 

An aerocar swings above the whirlpool at 
a sharp right bend of Niagara Gorge 3 miles 
below the falls. Here the river, churning 
down the 300-foot-wide passage at 25 miles 
an hour, flings its savage current against 
the Canadian bank ahd forms a giant swirl. 
This tramway stretches 1,708 feet between 
two stations in Canada, dipping to 150 feet 
above the water. s 

Also, translucent waters of Luna Falls 
spray visitors in Hurricane Deck near the 
former Cave of the Winds. No tourists have 
been permitted behind the water curtain 
since 1920, when falling rock killed three 
persons. The cave no longer exists. 

Niagara's power capacity ranks the falls 
ar the Western World’s largest hydroelectric 
complex. Every second some 200,000 cubic 
teet the combined flood of Lakes Superior, 
Michigan, Huron, and Erie—flow down the 
Niagara River to the falls. A 1950 hands- 
across-the-Niagara treaty gives Canada and 
the United States equal shares of the plung- 
ing water for generation of power, some 4 
million kilowatts. It prescribes a minimum 
flow over the falls of 50,000 cubic feet a 
second except in daylight during the tour- 
ist season, when it is increased to 100,000 
for esthetic reasons. Twin conduits, each 
larger than four doubletrack railroad tun- 
nels, channel part of the water to the newly 
finished Robert Moses plant. Likewise, two 
mammoth 54%4-mile tubes beneath Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, feed the Sir Adam Beck-Nia- 
gara Generating Station No. 2, across the 
river from the Moses plant. At night when 
power demand is low, Niagara-powered elec- 
tric pumps store water in reservoirs. Dur- 
ing the day’s peak demand, the stored water 
flows out through the same pumps, which 
become turbogenerators producing more 
electricity. The diversion reduces erosion 
that has gnawed back the falls from the 
Niagara escarpment about 7 miles since the 
ice age, 

Further, ships plying Canada’s Welland 
Canal bypass Niagara Falls. Eight massive 
locks overcome the 326-foot drop between 
Lakes Erie and Ontario. Bushes and earth 
fill a trenchlike remnant of the last of three 
previous Welland Canals. The falis lie 10 
miles east. 

Another industry which is dependent upon 
Niagara's gigantic electric power is the U.S. 
electrochemical industry. Cheap, abundant 
water power and rich deposits of rock salt 
Arita i make this industry a cradle at the 

alls, 

Martial music and cannon salute Fag Day 
In June at Old Fort Niagara, where the river 
meets Lake Ontario, 15 miles north of the 
falls. Frenchmen built the castle, now part 
of a New York State park, In 1726 to 
strengthen their hold on the Niagara fron- 
tier. Behind the facade of an innocent 
chateau, massive walls hid cannon emplace- 
ments, powder magazine, and a well to insure 
water during attack. 

A floral clock on the Canadian side, in- 
spired by a similar timepiece in Edinburgh's 
Princes Street Gardens, is three times larger 
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than its Scottish counterpart. Stainless 
steel hour and minute hands weight 500 
pounds each. Some 24,000 plants, different 
in each season, make up the design. Power 
transmission towers rise aboye Canada’s Sir 
Adam Beck-Niagara Generating Station No. 1. 

Additionally, there is a Seagram tower 
which gives sightseers an eagle's-eye view of 
falis and gorge. Visitors to the eight-level 
rows nest atop the 325-foot structure see 
the bridge-linked cities of Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, and Niagara Falls, N.Y. Nearby 
roars the world’s most famous waterfall. Ni- 
agara has become synonymous with 8 
mighty, overwhelming flood, not by height or 
volume alone, nearly 100 falls are higher, 
and at least 2 carry greater flow, but be- 
cause of the 186-foot leap of a tremendous 
amount of water. 


Assistant Secretary of the Interior Car- 
ver’s Remarks at Guam Governor's 


Inauguration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS y 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, at the 
inauguration of Gov. M. F. L, Guerrero, 
at Agana, Guam, on March 9, 1963, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior John A- 
Carver, Jr., advised the people of Guam 
that the national administration will 
continue its policy of “increasing reli- 
ance on the innate competence of our 
territories to manage their own local af- 
fairs in accordance with the highest 
American traditions of self-government. 
However, he emphasized that the privi- 
lege tendered “carries with it a balanc- 
ing duty; authority tempered by respon- 
sibility.” 

Mr, Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I wish to have Mr. Carver’s remarks 
placed at this point in the RECORD: 

My designation as the representative of the 
Department of the Interior on this happy 
Occasion is a matter of great 
pleasure and satisfaction. A little less than 
2 years ago I took my turn on this rostrum 
to honor another Governor. Then 2 months 
ago, I came to Guam again—but on a mis- 
sion of a far different sort—to survey and 
discuss the disaster of last fall and your 
plans for reconstruction. 

But both of those occasions had one com- 
mon factor which made them memorable and 
satisfying. That was the presence, the quiet 
effectiveness, the uniform good will and the 
pleasant personality of the man we honor 
today. I should have been greatly disap- 
pointed to have missed the special pleasure 
and privilege of seeing Manuel G 
sworn into the office he has so richly earned. 

I am here not only to convey the most 
sincere congratulations and earnest 
wishes of the Secretary of the Interior, but 
also to assure you of the great confidence in 
Guam's future which is held by all of those 
on the Department's staff who have come to 
know and appreciate Governor Guerrero’ 
great talents. To these I add my own ex- 
pression of immense satisfaction that the 
President has chosen such a fitting repre- 
sentative of Guam to provide leadership In 
this critical period of its history. 

Two years ago I announced the policy of 
the present national administration in 
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Management of territorial affairs. That 
Policy is ome of increasing reliance on the 
innate competence of our territories to man- 
age their own local affairs in accordance 
with the highest American traditions of self- 
government. That continues to be the guid- 
ing principle of our relationships with the 
Several territories, but especially with Guam 
and the Virgin Islands whose readiness for 
Such responsibility has been recognized and 
formalized in organic legislation; 

This policy is more than hollow rhetoric. 
I am confident that Governor Guerrero, 
former Governor Daniel, and your legislative 
leaders will testify that they haye encoun- 
tered an absolute minimum of Federal inter- 
ference or regimentation as to any matters 
which are purely or primarily local in their 
Scope. We extend at all times the hand 
of assistance and support and facilities for 
Consultation and advice. But the power to 
decide remains with you, through the po- 
litical institutions you are molding to the 
Peculiarities of your geography, your eco- 
Romy and your culture. 

Our conviction to this principle has not 
gone unchallenged, There are those who 
Characterize It as a dereliction of Federal re- 
sponsibility. It is criticized as the course of 
least resistance by some who would have us 
Teview in detail every local decision and 
impose the judgment of “big brother” hind- 
sight. These pressures have been resisted; 
T am confident that such resistance will be 
Continued, unremittingly. 

As to the criticism that our policy is one 
Of buckpassing, the easy course, the truth 
of the matter lies in precisely the opposite 
direction. There have been occasions, hap- 
piy infrequent ones, when our judgment 
Counseled a different course from that taken 
at the territorial level—whether at Agana, 
St. Thomas, Pago Pago, or Saipan. The hu- 
man reaction in such cases, particularly if 
Conditioned by the experience of supervis- 
ing subordinate bureaus in the executive es- 
tablishment, is to intercede, to reverse, to 
veto, to order corrective action. This is the 
easy course for those holding responsibil- 
ity and having the naked authority to in- 
fluence action. 

But the policy of which I speak is in the 
nature of a self-denying ordinance, a com- 
mitment to restraint. The impulse to dic- 
tate solutions, however subtly, is an affront 
to and a cynical retreat from any sincere 
Commitment to the philosophy of self-gov- 
ernment. - 

It is even more than that. We learn as 
Much from the mistakes as from correct 
decisions, often more so because the con- 
Sequences of error leave more lasting im- 
Pressions. More fundamentally, the right 
to decide includes the right to be wrong. 


Actions to limit the latter, however noble in 


their conception, work an erosion of the 

c philosophy. Progress toward total 
Competence in the art of Government must 
not be impeded by oversolicitous guardian- 
Ship which isolates the political body from 
the experience of being mistaken. 

There is another side to this subject, how- 
€ver—one that needs emphasis equal to that 
accorded the basic premise. There is a law 
ot compensation in Government as well as 
in nature; every right carries with it a bal- 
&ncing duty; authority is tempered by re- 
Sponsibility. Social and political morality 
depend upon full acceptance of and dedica- 
tion to these obligations, as well as enjoy- 
Ment and exercise of the benefits. When 
rights are insisted upon and authority exer- 
Clsed without equal emphasis on duties and 
Tesponsibilities, then the fabric of democracy 

ruptured. One need not subscribe to the 
tenets of Merx or Hitler to qualify as an 
enemy of democracy. A rampant majority 
trampling on the rights and dignity of its 
fellow citizens is equally a denial of its eth- 
ical basis. Our system can only survive when 
the people have confidence that its ideals 
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„ 
are being observed. Loss of that confidence 
breeds cynicism and abandonment of deter- 
mination to support and defend it. 

In our territorial structure, this balance of 
responsibility has two primary aspects: The 
relationship between Federal and local in- 
terest and the balance between Government 
and citizen. 

More than any other community in the 
American commonweaith, the people of 
Guam have had unfortunate occasion to 
demonstrate their allegiance, loyalty, and 
commitment to its values. This is beyond 
question now if it were ever open to any other 
conclusion. The Organic Act of Guam was 


the partial response of a grateful United 


States. By its terms, the substantive guaran- 
tees of human rights assured by the Federal 
Constitution were extended to the citizens 
of Guam who were also formally accorded 
U.S. citizenship. Our relationship is there- 
fore sealed by a mutual act of faith. The 
strength of the United States is committed 
to the protection of this community whose 
citizens are accorded a wide degree of lati- 
tude to regulaté their own affairs within the 
framework of our political philosophy. 

But since the source of your Government 
power is Federal—your Organic Act was an 
act of Congress, signed by the President—it 
must never be forgotten that there remains 
& purely Federal interest which must be re- 
spected and preserved. The process of local 
self-government must be conducted in the 
context of continuing respect for this inter- 
est. The Governor whom we see inaugurated 
today assumes a comparatively rare posi- 
tion—paralleled precisely by only one other. 
He is the executive head of a self-governing 
body politic. He is also a Federal officer 
charged to uphold its laws and to be sensi- 
tive to its interests. He may not act in one 
capacity in a manner which would be detri- 
mental to the other. 

But this responsibility is not confined to 
the Governor alone. He symbolizes the posi- 
tion of the community and its elected repre- 
sentatives. Local self-interest must be tem- 
pered by consideration for the broader 
national interest, but with particular refer- 
ence to the special conditions which prevail 
in Guam. The delicacy of this balance and 
the need for cooperation and understanding 
are major factors which make us appreciate 
and welcome the assumption of office by 
Governor Guerrero. 

Turning now to the internal aspects of 
responsible self-government, I would impose 
upon you no more demanding a standard 
than I would Idaho, or California, or Missis- 
sippi. But even the common standard estab- 
lished for all American communities is a 
demanding one, difficult to achieve under the 
most ideal conditions. 

Its beacon lights are integrity and com- 
petence in administration coupled with due 
process and equal protection of the laws in 
policy conception. I refer to these basic 
standards not in narrow legal terms, but in 
the broadest concept of social motivation. 
Every person touched by the power of gov- 
ernmental authority has the right to have 
his legitimate interests carefully and sin- 
cerely considered. Citizen or alien, entre- 
preneur or wage earner, resident or transient, 
native or newcomer—all are entitled to fair 
treatment. Distinctions based on class are 
indefensible, Distinctions based on situa- 
tion may be tolerated only where required by 
a heavy preponderance of necessity in the 
achievement of a significant public policy 
objective. 

Democratic institutions are founded upon 
the tested principle of majority rule. But 
@ sound philosophy of democratic living 
must undergird such institutions and it 
Places equal weight upon the sanctity of 
minority righte—the right to be heard, the 
right to genuine consideration, the right to 
appeal or redress, the right to be different 
without indignity. When we abandon these 
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ideals, the system is no longer democratic 
but the mob rule that the prophets of free- 
dom and human dignity have counseled 
against through the centuries. 

The term “minority rights” has in some 
quarters suffered a distortion that limits 
it to connotations of skin pigmentation, 
cultural origin, or religious practice. We 
must not be so limited in our view of so 
important a principle. Not only does that 
narrow view work a denial of basic protec- 
tions to those who merely think differently, 
but it also cultives an insidious psychol- 
ogy leading to future mischief. When the 
cultural, racial, or religious minority becomes 
dominant, there is no tradition which re- 
quires it to respect those who have slipped 
from control. 

The hopes and aspirations which we ex- 
pressed 2 years ago remain undimmed. 
Guam continues to symbolize the American 
governmental ideal at the edge of an alien 
sphere of influence. Tried anew in the 
crucible of adversity, you have confirmed 
our faith in the capacity of our common 
institutions not only to survive but to pro- 
vide the framework for reconstruction under 
local leadership and momentum, 


There has been no pause in the march 
toward increased self-government. Every 
governmental act which demonstrates fur- 
ther competence and experience is a step 
toward the common goal. But when we ac- 
cept the power to govern we must be mindful 
of the obligations and responsibilities which 
accompany it. 

No one individual can bear this burden 
alone. Its components must be a living force 
in the community, reflected in its represen- 
tative body. The moral tone which exists 
in this community lends assurance that Gov- 
ernor Guerrero will have united support in 
conducting public affairs on the high ethical 
plane demanded by our democratic ideals. 


Eloise Pleasant—President, Women’s 
Aviation Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the Washington Daily News of 
March 12, in a column written by John 
F. McLeod, carried the following item: 

The “most pleasant girl in aviation,” 
Eloise Pleasant of Pan American Airways’ 
public relations staff here, has been elected 
president of the Women’s Aviation Club for 
1963-64. Now local in scope, the club has 
national goals, 


It so happens, Mr. Speaker, that I 
agree wholeheartedly with Mr. MeLeod's 
appraisal of Miss Pleasant. The fact 
that she is a constituent of mine only 
adds to Mr. McLeod's essential premise— 
that Miss Pleasant is as pleasant as her 
name implies. 

Pan American should be proud of the 
kudos which have come to Miss Pleasant. 
If the ultimate objective of the Women’s 
Aviation Club is to become national in 
scope, Miss Pleasant has the know-how. 
Her own company started from begin- 
nings as modest as her club and through 
determination, resourcefulness and hard 
work achieved the international position 
it now enjoys. 
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Mobile Health Teams Serve Central 
America Under Alliance for Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment reported on the mobile health 
teams which are serving in Central 
America under the Alliance for Progress. 
We have heard much about the obstacles 
confronting the Aliance program and 
the difficulties and disappointments 
which have inevitably accompanied such 
a far-reaching program. In order to 
keep a proper perspective we should em- 
phasize the constructive work which is 
contributing to the development of these 
American neighbors. 

Following is the statement describing 
the work of these mobile health teams: 
Mostiz HEALTH Teams Serve CENTRAL 
AMERICA UNDER ALLIANCE 

Mobile health teams, traveling by jeep, 
boat and mule, are introducing modern medi- 
cine to remote villages of six Central Ameri- 
can countries under a unique Alliance for 
Progress program announced today. 

Drugs and medicine will be distributed to 
people in 600 villages by teams of Central 
American doctors, public health nurses and 
sanitarians. The mobile teams will treat 
malaria, anemia, worms, general infections, 
and intestinal diseases with antibiotics, iron 
pills, antimalaria drugs and other medicine. 

Two US, Government agencies, the Agency 
for International Development and the Peace 
Corps, have joined in the Alliance program, 
with the six governments of Central America 
in getting the program underway. American 


Modern medical services of the mobile 
teams will be backstopped by some 200 Peace 
Corps volunteers and other community de- 
velopment specialists who will help village 
committees carry out preventive health 
measures and build health centers and other 
community projects. Modest fees collected 
for medical treatment will remain in the 
villages to help finance these projects. 

Another phase of the program will reduce 
malnutrition among preschool children and 
expectant mothers. The mobile teams will 
distribute high protein food-for-peace com- 
modities in cooperation with US. voluntary 
relief agencies. Food will include dried milk 
and other dairy products, wheat, flour, bul- 
gur, rolled wheat, corn and corn meal. Team 
nurses will teach mothers how to prepare 
the food and advise them about general 
nutrition. 

Modern medicine has been unknown or 
unavailable in the villages that will be served. 
Annual per capita Income in the rural areas 
averages less than $100 and many village 
people have never worked together outside 
of their families. 

Teodoro Moscoso, U.S. Coordinator for the 
Alliance, hailed the project as an “outstand- 
ing example of cooperative eTorts the Alli- 
ance can achieve.” 

“We are gratified by the response in the 
participating countries.“ he said. Each 
ministry of health has enthusiastically em- 
braced this region project as the forerunner 
of a self-help effort to estabilsh modern 


medicine among people who have never be- 
fore seen a doctor.” 
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Under Dr. Edgar F. Berman, of Baltimore, 
Md., former president of MEDICO and an 
AID consultant, work for the six-nation pro- 
gram began early last fall and two pilot teams 
began working in El Salvador on December 
1. Several now are at work in Costa Rica 
and Panama and two boats, the Alianza and 
the Progreso, were launched recently on the 
Rio Coco in Nicaragua. Other units soon 
will be organized In Honduras and Guate- 
mala. Altogether, more than 60 will be op- 
erational by next fall. 

Most teams will travel in heavy-duty am- 
bulances financed by AID and built by the 
Willys Motors, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. Fully 
equipped, a jeep-ambulance costs $2,900. It 
is designed to transport a patient requiring 
hospitalization from a rural village to a hos- 
pital in a central city. Each vehicle dis- 
plays a silver cross as a backdrop for the 
distinctive Alliance for Progress symbol. 

“If this is going to be a program the vil- 
lage people can rely upon,” Dr. Berman said, 
“service must be given regularly throughout 
the year. That means these teams will 
travel by muleback if necessary to reach the 
villages at least twice a week.” 

Berman helped assemble a regional team 


pating countries. They are: Dr. William 
Cope, former AID health adviser in Colom- 
bia, chief medical officer; Theodore Tenorio, 
administrative support officer; Mrs. Emilie 
Putnam, community development adviser; 
Louls Gardella, chief sanitarian; Peggy 
Pentz, health educator; and Bernice Cramer, 
public health nurse. 

Through the ministries of health, Central 

American governments are retaining local 
physicians as national directors and eventu- 
ally will assume full responsibility for the 
rural health program. At the outset, local 
contributions usually total at least one-third 
of the cost. Later, the countries will pay 
all expenses, 
Each village donates furnishings for a 
health station—tables, sofas, towels, chairs, 
washstands, sheets, and soap. The village 
people also provide the equivalent of $100 
in local currency for stationery and printed 
fee receipts. 

Several villages in El Salvador and Costa 


In a year's time, it is estimated that a 
team will dispense more than $10,000 worth 
of drugs financed by AID to 75,000 patients 
(many will receive more than one treatment, 
the number of individuals will total less 
í Doctors and their 
helpers in El Salvador and Costa Rica are 
examining patients at a level of more than 
300 per day. At this rate, when all of the 
teams are at work full time, more than 
4 million examinations and treatments will 
be conducted yearly in the 6 countries. 


Mau Maus of Washington, D.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRCINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr; President, I 
have called attention repeatedly, during 
the past few days to the growing concern 
finally being awakened to the need for 
strict and vigilant law enforcement in 
the Nation's Capital. 


March 19 


I was glad to see on yesterday that 
Arthur Krock, writing for the New York 
Times News Service, had devoted 8 
column to the disgraceful conditions 
that prevail in Washington and had, in 
addition, commented on two of the many 
causes of widespread lawlessness here- 
One is the attitude of some Negro orga- 
nizations, claiming a position of leader- 
ship among members of their race, to 
the effect that all the police officers of an 
entire precinct should be dismissed in 
disgrace because a patrolman shot and 
killed a Negro hoodlum who was resist- 
ing arrest after the forcible assault and 
robbery of a pregnant white woman on 
the streets. 

The other is the effect of the so-called 
Mallory rule, promulgated by the US. 
Supreme Court to limit the time of de- 
tention of any suspect before his ar- 
raignment, now seized upon by the Dis- 
trict Commissioners to forbid police ar- 
rest and questioning of any suspect with- 
out filing formal charges. It is some- 
what ironic that the women employees 
of the Supreme Court building, along 
with those in our offices and those em- 
ployed by Members of the House, need 
the protection of armed police officers to 
go safely to their cars on nearby parking 
lots when dusk has fallen. 

Indicative of the confused thinking of 
some of the extremists in behalf of & 
distorted theory of civil rights is this 
quotation from a letter I received today 
from a District resident criticizing the 
police officer who shot a robber who re- 
fused to halt when so commanded, and 
me for stating that the officer had acted 
legally and in the proper discharge of 
his duty. The District resident wrote: 

I expect you as a responsible official to re- 
member that ours is a government of laws, 
not of men. Nothing will return lifé 
to this dead man, but repetitions of 
unjust act can be avoided when elected of- 
cials, such as you, to speak out against viols- 
tions of any citizen’s rights to life and pro- 
tection under the law, etc. 


In speaking of this incident on the 
floor of the Senate last Thursday, ! 
specifically explained that under the 
laws of every State in the Union and also 
the District. of Columbia, police officers 
have both the legal right and the mor 
duty to exercise such force as may 
necessary to apprehend a man known to 
have committed a felony, This was 3 
fundamental principle of the English 
common law which was the law of all 
the original 13 Colonies unless and un 
changed by statute. The principle 
thus stated by Blackistone, the greate: 
of all commentators upon the Eng 
common law: 

1, Summary regarding arrests by officer 
without worrant: 

“2, Arrests by officers, without warrant 
may be executed * * * 4, The constable 
* * * has great original and inherent au- 
thority with regard to arrests. He a 
without warrant, arrest any one for a Dren 
of the peace committed in his view. 
carry him before a justice of the peace; an 24 
in case of felony actually committed. $ 
dangorous wounding, whereby felony is ue 
to ensue, he may upon probable suspicion 
arrest the felon; and for that to 
authorized, as upon a justice's warrant, 70 
break open doors, and it is said,’ even 
kill the felon if he cannot otherwise 
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taken . (Elackstone’s Commentaries, 
vol. 4, 4th ed., pp. 302-303.) 
„ regarding justifiable homi- 


“Homicide is justifiable * for the ad- 
vancement of public justice, which without 
Such indemnification would never be carried 
On with proper vigor * * *. 

“Homicides committed for the advance- 
ment of public justice are * * * 2. If an 
Officer, or any private person, attempts to 
take a man charged with felony, and is re- 
sisted; and, in the endeavor to take him, 
kills him. But there must be an 
apparent necessity on the officer's side, viz., 
that the party could not be arrested or ap- 
Prehended * * * unless such homicide were 
committed; otherwise, without such absolute 
necessity, it is not justifiable.” (Ibid., pp. 
182-183.) 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, the Arthur Krock column, 
entitled “Mau Maus of Washington, 
D.C.” as printed in the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch of March 18, 1963. I commend 
its perusal to my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the column 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Prom the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, 
Mar. 18, 1963] 
Mav Mavs or Wasuivocton, D.C. 
(By Arthur Krock) 

Wasurvcton.—This Capital City of the 
United States, which many American politi- 
Cal orators assert to be the capital city of the 
World, is unsafe for law-abiding citizens 
engaged in their lawful concerns. 

After darkness falls, and often in the day- 
light, the streets of Washington are perilous 
to lone pedestrians, women in particular. 

Homebreaking and entcring, attended by 
Violence that ranges from brutal beatings 
and robbery to rape and murder, are on a 
rising scale. 

But the restraints on the police of crim- 
inal law enforcement have been steadily 
or down by judicial and administrative 


This weakening is one consequence of the 
Supreme Court decision which promulgated 
so-called Mallory rule. That strictly 
ted the time during which the police 
may question anyone detained under sus- 
Picion of crime before formal arraignment. 
And last week the Board of Commissioners 
Of the District of Columbia compounded the 
Problem of criminal enforcement by for- 
bidding the police to arrest and question 
Suspects without filing formal charges, 
The Commissioners issued this order on 
ir interpretation that such arrests are 
UNconstitutional, while congreesional com- 
Mittecs were drafting Iegislution to modify 
effecta of the Mallory rule. The order 
Was issued despite requests from committee 
Members that it be withheld in the mean- 
, and also despite the expressed judg- 
ment of Police Chief Murrny that the order 
Will impose another handicap of crime pre- 
2 and criminal law enforcement in this 
y. 
The Mallory rule takes its name from the 
cgro rapist, convicted by a jury of this 
and of intent to murder, whom the 
Police had questioned for 7½ hours. Mal- 
made no charge of police brutality, and 
he never repudiated his confession. But the 
preme Court set him free, holding that his 
Confession was unconstitutionally used as 
Evidence in the trial because of the 744-hour 
i of the prearraignment police question- 
The rising degree of criminality in Wash- 
lngton since that ruling has made a jungie 
Of the city's streets. It has infected the 
‘chools. Superintendent Hansen has felt 
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obliged to ask for the removal of the ban on 
corporal punishment—he would administer 
it in mild form—and authority for school 
officials to expel uncontrollable pupils under 
16 years of age. 

The problem created by youthful prowlers 
on school premises, who beat up pupils and 
disorganize classes, has grown so serious 
that the police policy of arresting such 
troublemakers on the premises is being ex- 
panded to off-premises arrest warrants for 
frequent offenders. ž 

But, in addition to the legal plagues which 
beset the Washington police, they are under 
the constant bombardment of organizations 
seeking to establish that their methods are 
brutal in general and especially so when em- 
ployed against Negroes. This racial group 
which—though overwhelmingly composed of 
orderly, law-abiding citizens—contains the 
increment that is predominant in the crimi- 
nal product of the city, An editorial in the 
March 15 issue of the Washington Daily News 
deals with a typical instance. 

Officer Frank Klimicke shot and killed a 
Negro, with a constant criminal record since 
the age of 11, who, after a daylight robbery 
of a pregnant woman pedestrian and a long 
police pursuit, refused to obey Elimicke's 
command to halt. 

Soon afterward a telegram was sent to 
the District of Columbia Commissioners by 
the Committee on Racial Equality (CORE), 
in which the shooting was termed “murder.” 

Among other demands made in the CORE 
telegram were these: ? 

An entirely new set of commanding officers 
in the 10th precinct, and “thorough investi- 
gation of police brutality charges” by “per- 
sons not connected with the Police Depart- 
ment,” whereupon the Daily News blasted 
CORE as follows: 

“Racially oriented champions of less rig- 
orous police safeguards * * * overlook the 
fact that the respectable, law-abiding color- 
ed citizens are endangered as much or more 
than white citizens by a tiny tribe of almost 
hopelessly uncivilized brutes * * * urban 
Mau Maus circulate in and out of our courts 
and jails and cause nearly all the violent 
crime * * * habitually lawless criminals 
who can only be controlled by force.” 

These facts, are usually obscured in the 
press, and in national politics. 


“Arthur Hoppe Writes About National 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Ar- 
thur Hoppe, columnist for the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, continues in his satiri- 
cal menner to focus attention on some of 
our national problems. 

I ask unanimous consent for his col- 
umns of March 5, 8, 13, and 15 to be in 
serted in the Rxconp with my remarks. 

The articles follow: 

[From the San Francisco Chronicle, Mar. 5, 
1963] 
Save tHe Economy—Turow Away MONEY 
(By Arthur Hoppe) i 

Good morning and how Is your disposable 
personal income today? The condition of 
your disposable personal income is of grave 
concern to Mr. Kennedy, Congress, and me. 
Actually, we don't care what you do with it 
as long as you get rid of it. This is called 
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“stimulating the economy.” And it's terribly 
important in the cold war. 

As you know, Mr. Kennedy has proposed a 
big tax cut so we'll ali have more disposable 
personal income to dispose of. Mostly for 
things we don't need very much. Like 
another electric can opener in every kitchen. 

But we have to buy more things we don't 
need so the manufacturers who make things 
we don't need can hire more people to make 
things we don't need so we'll all have more 
things we don’t need. Otherwise, as every- 
body knows, the Russians will catch up with 
us and they'll have as many things they 
don’t need as we do. Which wouid be awful. 

But even so, Mr. Kennedy's having trouble 

giving us our money back. It's because 
many experts have no faith in us buyers. 
They say we already have plenty of things 
we don't need. They say we've reached the 
stage where we don't think we need things 
we don't need. So, they say, if we get a tax 
cut, we won't spend it. We'll hoard it. In 
banks. And thrift, of course, would wreck 
everything. 
Obviously then, what we need to stimulate 
jaded consumer spending and thereby save 
the economy is for some incomparable genius 
to invent a spanking new, unheard of item 
we don’t need. So I've invented it. It's 
called a Glmmph. 

Initially, the Glmmph will be produced 
in three basic models: the Portable, Stand- 
ard and Status Glmmph. (The last having 
chrome handles, brass-plated zippers, and 
a two-way power outlet.) Later, we will in- 
troduce the Outdoor Glmmph for the patio, 
the Underwater Gimmph for the pool, and 
the efficient No-Frills Gimmph for the office. 

Our opening advertising campaign, aimed 
at opinion leaders, will stress the theme: 
“Be the First on Your Block To Own a 
Glmmph.”" Once every block has a Gimmph- 
owning family, we will turn to the keep-up- 
with-the-Joneses approach. The next step, 
naturally, is Two Glimmphs in Every Home.” 
Then three, then four. And soon. Indeed, 
our market analysts see no reason why every 
home can't have more Glmmphs than peo- 
ple. Unlike electric toothbrushes. 

Across the Nation, Glmmph factories will 
be a-humming and retail outlets a-buzzing. 
Salaries will double. Workers will then be 
able to afford twice as many Glmmphs as 
before. Which, in turn, will double Glmmph 
production. Which, in turn, will double 
salaries. Which, in turn— 

For the Gimmph is cleverly designed to 
break through the last rampart of consumer 
resistance. Yes, sir; no prospective buyer 
will ever ask, “But do I really need a 
Gimmph?” Because that would be a silly 
question. 

So an economic growth rate of 78.2 percent 
is clearly achievable. Our leaders will be 
delirious. The Russians will roll over dead. 
And should anyone ever challenge our great- 
ness as a nation we can simply point with 
pride to the fact that Americans own 232 
times more Glmmphs per capita than the 
world average. 

And isn't that sort of what we're all striv- 
ing for? 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle, Mar. 8, 
1963 
Tux Pree Press Can ER COSTLY 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

“News management,” said my press agent 
friend, Mr. Harry V. Plate, dropping two free 
tickets to the opening ball game on my 
desk, "is a threat to our democracy.” 

I said I certainly agreed. But I was sur- 
prised to find Mr. Piate on my side. “I 
mean," said Mr. Piate, handing me a bottle, 
“if it's managed wrong. And look at Mr. 
Kennedy's press conferences.“ 

Did he mean they were rigged? “They are 
fraught with danger,“ sald Mr. Plate, ofer- 
ing me a pair of cuf links. What if Mr. 
Kennedy gets a head cold? and stuifed-up 
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ears? and can't hear the questions? True, 
we would have the same questions and an- 
swers as always. But if he missed a single 
question, he could get a whole answer be- 
hind. Stop and think.” 

So, with Mr, Plate's guidance, I stopped 
and thought. 

Question. Mr. President, what about the 
growing rift between Khrushchev’ and 
Castro? 


Answer. (Mr. Kennedy is banging his ear 
with the heel of his hand and the question 
passes unnoticed.) 

Question. Sir, are you satisfied with the 
work of the Vice President? 

Answer. I didn’t know one existed. 

Question. Mr. Kennedy, is it true Caroline 
Teally has her own secretary now? 

Answer. Very definitely, yes. And further- 
more, let me emphasize that this member 
of our team is destined to play an ever- 
increasing role in our foreign and domestic 
policies in the trying months ahead. 

Question. Mr. President, what about your 
proposed tax cut? 

Answer. This has been blown up out of all 
proportion to its significance. It is a small 
routine detail of concern only to our own 
family. 

Question. About Cuba, sir. Would you 
comment on the campaign by ultraconserva- 
tives urging a preemptive nuclear strike 
against Russia herself? 

Answer. Actually, the most recent studies 
show quick action in this field to be vital to 
our economy. And I hope Congress will unite 
behind this nonpartisan measure so that its 
blessings can be conferred on all Americans 
at the earliest possible moment. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

(The ace newsmen scramble from the room 
to flush out this news—news which, of 
course, triggers Mr. Khrushchev into hitting 
the button.) 

Answer. Such rash statements, gentlemen, 
harm our common cause. And I would like 
to warn those who make such statements that 
while they are free to express what they will, 
they are a threat. 

Well, it’s seldom I take issue with Mr. Plate, 
But such a flasco is impossible, Because no- 
body, I said in defense of our President, 
manages news more smoothly than he. 

In fact, I was so angry I summed up the 
whole position of my profession on this issue: 
Not only is Mr. Kennedy managing the news 
adroitly, but he can’t do it. Because you 
can't buy us ace newsmen. The American 
press, I told Mr. Plate ringingly, is absolutely 

“If only that were true,” sighed Mr. Plate, 

_ handing me my tickets to the Las Vegas an- 
nual press junket along with a list of clients 
he wished mentioned, “T’d save $15,000 a 
year.” 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle, Mar. 13, 
1963] 
Dread Disease Hirs GI's In VHTNNNG 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

War is hell in south Vietnam. Our leader 
out there, Gen. Paul Harkins, has ordered 
our troops to stop kissing the girls goodby. 
With both hands. 

The General, it seems, was out at Saigon 
Airport. And saw a group of GI's saying 
goodby to their Vietnamese girl friends. The 
way GI's usually do. And I take it none of 
them saluted when he passed. 

Because the General announced he was 
“distressed.” And he issued an order de- 
creeing these “intense public farewells" to 
be neither “fitting or appropriate.” And why 
can't everybody shake hands or something? 
Or else. 

Oddly enough, a similar order was issued 
once in the neighboring kingdom of West 
Vhtnnng. And it almost cost us the war. 

It was in the 14th year of President Ngo 
Mahn Ngo's lightning campaign to wipe out 
the dread Vietnarians with his trusty little 
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Loyal Royal Army of 6,000 men. And 200,000 
U.S. military advisers. 

For 14 years, our military advisers had been 
standing on the parapets, advising each loyal 
royal troop to get out there and fight. But, 
as you recall, each uncivilized troop just lay 
in his foxhole playing his ghee (a kind of 
27-note flute) and singing sad songs of love. 
Love being that backward nation’s principal 
staple. 

But we stubbornly went on showing the 
Vhtnnngians how to die for old Vhtnnng. 
We even helped them do it. With napalm 
bombs, and things. But nothing worked. 
The ignorant heathen went right on loving. 

Then a terrible thing happened. Our 
military advisers got infected. The original 
carrier was a Maj. L. J. Sprock, who kissed 
a Vhtnnngian giri in a dark alley under the 
impression she was a clerk-typist from the 
U.S. Embassy. To his surprise, she tasted 
just like a girl. 

Two days later Major Sprock bought a 
ghee. And began singing sad songs of love. 
Like “When the Butterfly Caresses the 
Frangipani I Think of You Emptying the 
Automatic Dishwasher in Shelby, Ohio.” 

In no time, all our military advisers were 

native girls when off duty. And 
when on duty they were climbing down into 
the foxholes and fraternizing with the troops. 
In three-part harmony. 

Our leader, Gen. Slim Perkins, was shocked. 
“Love,” he said in General Order 167, “is 
contrary to regulations and is impeding the 
war effort. So no more kissing girls. And 
now, men, let's all get out there and die for 
good old West Whatsitsname.” 

This, as the General hoped, reinstilled the 
proper fighting spirit in our 200,000 military 
advisers. And they attacked. Unfortu- 
nately, what they attacked was General Per- 
kins’ headquarters. Luckily, however, they 
stopped to kiss their girls goodby first. And 
this gave the General a week to think things 
over and rescind the order. 

Which all goes to prove war is hell. 
Thanks mostly to generals. Because there's 
nothing more hellish than not being able 
to kiss the girl you'd die for, Not that the 
old romantic notion of dying for a kiss isn’t 
pretty silly. But it's only half as silly as 
dying without it. 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle, Mar. 15, 
1963] 
TOUGH Times AHEAD, LOOSEN Your BELTS, 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

I don't know what this country's coming 
to. Mr. Kennedy keeps trying to give us 
a $13 billion tax cut. And what happens? 
Nobody wants it. 

Not only is Congress skittish, but polls 
and surveys show that we, the people, are 
pretty dubious about the whole thing. If 
not downright skeptical. And it’s obvious 
Mr. Kennedy is face to face with a shocking, 
unheard of problem in practical politics: 
How do you make a tax cut look attractive? 

True, he’s doing his best in his uphill 
struggle to give us more money to spend. 
He keeps telling us weill Ike it. If we just 
try it. Because it’s really good for us. Even 
if we don't understand why. 

Maybe so. But I've sampled our mood. 
And, if Mr. Kennedy wants each of us to 
take a tax cut, he’s going to have to throw 
in some incentive. Like maybe green stamps. 

(Scene—The Internal Revenue Service 
office Local IRS Chief J. K, Wrack is just 
finishing totting up the return of a nervous 
citizen who sits, wringing his hands, in the 
chair by his desk.) 

Mr. Wrack (triumphantly). Just as I 
thought, Mr. Boynton. You've figured your 
tax on the basis of the old rates prior 
to the cut. And you're trying to overpay us, 
let's see, $23.90. Here’s your refund check. 
And don't think you can cheat the IRS. 
We've got computers, you know. 
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Mr. Boynton (pale but firm as he hands 
back the check). I can't accept it. It's a 
matter of principle. 

Mr. Wrack (wheediing). Come now, Mr. 
Boynton, I'm sure you understand that you 
must accept the tax cut. So you'll have 
more money to spend. So you'll buy more. 
So you'll earn more. So you'll pay more 
taxes. 

Mr. Boynton. That's a tax cut? 

Mr. Wrack. Mr. Boynton, I appeal to your 
patriotism. You must accept this check for 
the good of the country. 

Mr. Boynton. All I know is we're 300 bli- 
lion bucks in the hole. I insist you keep 
my $23.90. 

Mr. Wrack. Look, Boynton. Need I re- 
mind you of subsection 1532-a-903 (B); 
“Overpayment of Taxes, penalties pro- 
scribed.” You can get 20 years in Leaven- 
worth for willful and deliberate violations. 

Mr. Boynton (rising tremblingly to his 
feet). I don’t care, My only regret is that 
I have but half my life to give to the na- 
tional debt. f 

Mr. Wack. You're a tough case, Mr. Boyn- 
ton, All right. If you'll make the sacrifice 
and swallow this tax cut, distasteful as it 
may be, we'll make it up to you politically. 
We'll cancel that new Federal dam, quit 
work on that new highway past your store 
and fire your brother from the local post- 
mastership. 

Mr. Boynton (wide eyed with delight). 
You will? 

Mr. Wrack. It's a promise. Now get out 
there and spend. 

Well, I never did understand high finance. 
When it gets above $1.98 it never seems like 
real money. And, oddly enough, I think 
Mr. Kennedy's tax plan would help the econ- 
omy. If he can just force it down our 
throats. 

And yet it delights me that we, the people. 
are opposed to taking a tax cut. Because 
while we may be wrong, it shows that collec- 
tively we have a high sense of responsibility. 
Of course, this may bode ill for our zany 
economy. But it sure bodes well for our 
democracy. 


A Tribute to the American Legion, on the 
Occasion of Its 44th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like at this time to call attention to the 
fact that 44 years ago this month the 
American Legion came into existence 
at the so-called Paris caucus of March 
1919. 

That was, in my estimation, a singu- 
larly important event, Mr. Speaker, 
representing as it did the first major at- 
tempt of American veterans of World 
War I to quash the expansion of world 
communism—a baby tiger in the year 
1919, that was to grow into the awe- 
some beast which we confront today- 

Had all Americans risen in like spirit, 
to meet the threat of communism in 
1919, there would be no such problem 
confronting us at this moment as 
represented by Russia, Red China, Cuba, 
and the rest of Communist society. Un- 
fortunately, however, the Legion 
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Virtually alone, back in those days, in 
viewing with alarm the dramatic spread 
of Communist ideology. While others, 
in a manner befitting idiot children, 
Spoke in terms of communism as a kind 
of interesting experiment, the new- 
born American Legion of 1919 was pour- 
ing forth its condemnation of Commu- 
nist principles from the start, 

This was the period, you will recall, 
when European veterans were returning 
home en masse to join the Socialist 
Party of that period, from which revolu- 
tionary efforts developed in Russia, Hun- 
gary. Germany, and many other coun- 
tries, including even Canada. Moving 
in to eliminate the revolutionary spirit 
among American veterans, the American 
Legion reminded its followers of that for 
which they had fought: a set of princi- 
Ples standing forth far and above the 
feeble promises of socialism. In short 
time the Legion battle cry had carried 
the day among the great mass of Ameri- 
Can doughboys and there was not the 
slightest chance for socialism’s spread 
Within the United States—at least, not 
With the aid of American veterans, and 
Not without their bitter opposition. 

Notwithstanding all later contribu- 
tions of the American Legion to the 
American way of life, none, in my opin- 
ion, exceeds in importance the very first 
Step, by which the Legion aided and 
abetted the democratic cause at a dan- 
Berous and perilous time, and with re- 
Markable effect. 

We have every reason to hail the ac- 
Complishments of the American Legion 
at this time, and to wish its membership 
Bood health and a glorious future in the 
Stirring days ahead. 


Are We Witnessing the Death of Our 
Republic? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr: Speaker, are the 
fears of our Founding Fathers coming 
to pass? Is this Republic to die because 
everyone wants something from the Gov- 
ernment and there are none with cour- 
age to attempt to turn the tide There 
is a yery grave danger, Mr. Speaker, that 

© answer to these questions is “Yes.” 

Cause practically everyone is either 
Eetting something from the Federal Goy- 
ernment, or there are plans in the works 

include everyone, Federal spending 
going to go up and up and up until 
the balloon bursts and this free America 
Will have perished. We cannot go on 
Spending nearly $100 billion a year and 
tain a strong and free economy 
With the necessity of maintaining taxes 
Which are almost completely confiscatory 
and robbing our economy of the seed 
Capital which alone will keep it growing. 

To reverse this situation will take cour- 
aze on the part of the people and on 
the part of Members of Congress. Our 
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citizens, at some point, must stand up 
and say we do not want a Federal hand- 
out and we demand that all such bribes 
be stopped. And responsible Members 
of Congress, someday, will have to de- 
cide if the saving of our Republic is 
important. enough to gamble their po- 
litical future and tell the people the 
truth, that continued Federal spending 
spells disaster. 

How far down the road to disaster we 
have come is indicated in the following 
excerpt from the U.S. News & World Re- 
port of March 25, 1963. In this list of 
who is getting Federal money, is anyone 
left out? 

Maybe you wonder why spending by Gov- 
ernment keeps going up and up, why cuts 
aren't made even when spending rate is near 
100 billions a year. 

The reason is simple: Too many voters get 
checks from Washington, or indirect bene- 
fits from spending by Washington. They 
want bigger checks and bigger indirect ben- 
fits, not smaller checks or an end to indi- 
rect benefits. 

Politicians recognize that. Whether Re- 
publicans or Democrats, they back away 
from lining up for specific cuts that would 
affect specific voters. 

So put this down as an axiom: Barring an 
end to cold war, spending by Government 
will go on rising. And if cold war should 
end, there would be a scramble to find new 
ways to spend in order to help offset defense 
cuts. Anyone left out? 

Just look at a partial list and you see the 
political problem: 

School lunches aid 16 million pupils and 
their voting parents. Jobs in Federal Gov- 
ernment for civilians number 2.5 million; 
Military, 2.7 million; they all can vote. 
Workers in industries dependent on arms 
spending total 4 million. Veterans getting 
benefits for service-connected disabilities: 2 
million. 

Survivors of veterans getting pensions: 
900,000. Living veterans getting non-serv- 
ice-connected pensions: 1.2 million. Vet- 
erans getting hospital care: dally average, 
139,000. Veterans’ visits to clinics or private 
physicians paid for by the Government: 3.7 
million in a year. 

Farmers getting price-support loans or 
conservation payments: 2 to 3 million. 
Needy persons getting surplus food: 8.8 mil- 
lion, Consumers getting electric power from 
rural co-ops borrowing capital from Govern- 
ment at 2 percent: 5.2 million. Co-op tcle- 
phone subscribers on same basis: 1.6 million. 

Counties with subsidized crop insurance: 
1,096. Depressed areas now getting area- 
redevelopment help: 900. School districts 
getting Federal aid because of Government 
installations: 4,300. Students getting loans: 
235,000. People getting vocational rehabili- 
tation: 485,000. Employment service plac- 
ing people in nonfarm jobs: about 7 million 
placements In a year. 

Old-age relief going to destitute aged: 
2.3 million. Medical assistance for indigent 
old people goes to 500,000. Then there's old- 
age and survivors’ insurance. Parents and 
dependent children benefited: 3.8 million, 

Totally and permanently disabled getting 
aid: 468,000. Retired people drawing old-age 
insurance. checks: about 13 million. Payroll 
taxes meet the costs of the insurance, as 
contrasted with relief parts of social se- 
curity. 

What you can see is that a very great 
number of people get aid from the Govern- 
ment, and have an interest in seeing this aid 
increased in size. It’s estimated that those 
getting either regular or occasional checks 
from Washington number at least half as 
many as voted in the last election. 

Members of Congress, aware of this fact, 
can't ignore it in voting. 
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There's another important side of it, too. 
Government contracts total many millions 
each year. Local stakes are high in those 
contracts. - 

Robert McNamara, Defense Secretary, 
showed how these contracts can be changed 
for a purpose when he withdrew contracts 
abruptly from some companies during the 
1962 steel controversy. Edward Kennedy, 
the President’s brother, campaigning for of- 
fice, stressed his ability to get contracts for 
his State. 

Politicians often are rated, and base ap- 
peals for votes, on their ability to get money 
for their States or districts out of the till 
in Washington. 

It seems that what the Founding Fathers 
worried about is coming to pass. The early 
worry: That, if masses of voters were given 
the right to vote themselves something for 
nothing, there would be no limit to their 
demands. 

Checks against Federal power and power 
of voters were set up. But: In the 1930's, the 
last barriers to runaway demands of yoters 
were broken down when the Supreme Court 
removed the limits on Federal power over 
the economy. 

If voters want, the sky is the limit in aid 
programs from now on. 


Bureau of Customs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the Bu- 
reau of Customs, Treasury Department, 
has been taking vigorous action under 
the leadership of Commissioner Philip 
Nichols, Jr., to modernize, simplify, and 
streamline customs procedures to bring 
them in line with the Government's 
policy of encouraging travel to the Unit- 
ed States and to help redress our balance 
of payments. Two articles, one of them 
published in the Washington Post by its 
travel editor, Mr. Dick Tenelly, the 
other in the Philadelphia Inquirer by 
Jerry Cahill, point up this fine effort by 
the U.S. Commissioner of Customs. I 
will insert these articles at this point in 
the Record so that Members of Con- 
gress may be cognizant of their con- 
tents: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Jan. 27, 
1963} 


U.S. Customs Tries To PLEASE TOURISTS 
(By Dick Tenelly) 

The U.S. Customs people wish other people 
would not think so harshly of them. If only 
Americans coming back from abroad, and 
foreigners about to visit these shores, would 
learn the regulations before they leave, and 
if only they would cooperate a little with 
customs inspectors at ports of entry. If 
only“ 9 „* 

With some such wistful thoughts in mind. 
the Bureau of Customs — an arm ot the Treas- 
ury Department as long and as inflexible as 
an income tax collector’s—has prepared a 
standup counter poster for distribution 
among travel agents, airlines, rail terminals, 
and wherever they might possibly be seen, if 
not heeded, by those who could profit from 
stern admonition. 24 

First of all, the poster urges travelers to 
read the Bureau's pamphlet of “Customs 
Hints” that they may be fully informed 
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about exemptions, privileges, and restric- 
tions. The pamphlet may be obtained here 
from the Commissioner of Customs. If you 
know the rules, you shouldn't expect any 
trouble on coming back. 

Accept only official information or advice. 
Don't rely on the word of an “experienced” 
traveler who thinks he once got away with 
something. And never believe anyone abroad 
who is trying to sell you merchandise. 

All you have to do to stay out of trouble 
is declare everything you bought while 
abroad, new or used, at its true purchase 
price, with an invoice to back it up. The 
customs boys already know the market price 
of just about any item you might acquire. 

It would help a lot, too, if returning so- 
journers could pack all purchases in one 
place, instead of scattering them about 
among several pieces of luggage. 

One last thing. Be sure you know your 
own State's liquor import limits. The Feds 
won't let you off the pler with more than 
your home State will allow. 


PREDATES TREASURY 


The US. customs service is one of the 
oldest administrative agencies of the Federal 
Government. It is older by a month than 
the Treasury Department, of which the serv- 
ice is a part. 

The First Congress of the United States, 
anxious to find sources of revenue for the 
new Nation, lost little time in providing for 
the collection of customs. The second law 
adopted by that Congress, on July 4, 1789, 
was the Tariff Act.. Four weeks later the 
lawmakers establfshed customs districts, 
ports of entry, customs officers and collec- 
tion procedures. 

Operations of the service are directed by a 
Commissioner of Customs headquartered in 
the Treasury's Bureau of Customs in Wash- 
ington. Of the service's approximately 8,500 
employees, fewer than 300 work in Wash- 
ington, however. The rest are scattered 
around the world—at seaports, airports and 
border stations in the 47 customs districts 
in this country and the Virgin Islands; and 
in major cities abroad. 

Principal responsibility of the service is 
enforcement of U.S. tariff regulations. In 
addition the service administers laws relat- 
ing to the ownership and documentation of 
vessels, and assists in the enforcement of 
other Federal laws. 

In its first year of operation, the customs 
service collected approximately $2.5 million 
for the Government. By fiscal 1961, its rey- 
enues had mushroomed to more than $1.4 
Dillion, and its officers had processed more 
than 158 million persons and 45 million 
ships, planes, trains, buses, trucks and cars. 


Customs Service To UNVEIIL. New Loox 


(First of four articles on the “new look” in 
the U.S. Customs Service) 
(By Jerome S. Cahill) 

WASHINGTON. willing, the day 
may not be too far off when smartly uni- 
formed young hostesses, skilled in foreign 
languages and schooled in tact, go on duty 
in the customs clearance areas of the pas- 
senger plers of New York. 

Travel-seasoned passengers may blink in 
surprise, but for Government officials the 
presence of the girls will be just another 
manifestation of a quiet revolution that has 
been putting a new face on the Nation's 
reg. revenue- collecting arm in the last 

ecade. 


TOO GRUFF FOR UNITED STATES? 


best people are smugglers. 
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Today, customs personnel must be more 
than enforcers and collectors, Frequently 
they constitute a foreign visitor's first ex- 
posure to official America. And with the 
United States anxious to maintain Its image 
abroad and hopeful of luring more tourist 
dollars to our shores, the Government wants 
the exposure to be a pleasant one. 

That explains the plan to ask Congress 
to hire the pier hostesses, who would be 
members of the newly formed U.S. Travel 
Service and would help passengers through 
the often mystifying labyrinth of customs 
and immigration procedures. 


DUTY: BE PLEASANT 


The girls’ primary duty would be to help 
create a pleasant, cheerful pier environment, 
by extending a friendly welcome to foreign 
visitors and homecoming Americans. They 
also would be available to assist passengers 
with bables, the aged and the elderly, and 
to answer questions. 

Nineteen hostesses recently hired by the 
Immigration Service already are on duty at 
New Tork's Idlewild Airport. If present 
thinking is carried out, these girls will be- 
come part of the Travel Service hostess team. 

The hostess plan is only one aspect of the 
effort to give U.S. port inspectional services, 
and particularly customs, a new look. Some 
others: 

1. An intensified indoctrination program 
to emphasize to customs officers the need 
for courteous, friendly ‘treatment of travel- 
ers, and to encourage them to acquire lan- 
guage skills. 

2. A stepped-up effort to persuade own- 
ers of waterfront and alr terminal facilities 
to improve customs areas. Early this month, 
a voluntary campaign to brighten up the 
New York piers got underway. It was in- 
splred by a request from President Kennedy. 

3. Creation of a public relations office to 
educate the public, travel agencies, airline 
and steamship personnel to the job that 
customs must do, not only in enforcing tariff 
regulations and collecting duties, but in pre- 
venting the entry of insect pests, disease 
carriers and other prohibited items damag- 
ing to health, agriculture and industry. 

4. Adoption of simplified procedures and 
experimental techniques designed to speed 
the process of clearing customs. Chief 
among the experiments is the use of oral 
baggage declarations, instead of written dec- 
larations. The experiment was undertaken 
in Miami in September and in Honolulu in 
November, It is due to be introduced soon 
at Idlewild. 

The effort to put a smile on the face of 
the customs service presents to the public 
is of relatively recent origin, according to 
David B. Strubinger, Assistant Commissioner 
of Customs. 


UNDER PHILADELPHIAN 


It began under the administration of Ralph 
Kelly, a Philadelphian who was Commissioner 
under former President Eisenhower, has con- 
tinued under the present Commissioner, 
Philip Nichols, Jr., and has been given im- 
petus by a citizens’ task force that last year 
completed an intensive. study of customs 
procedures. 

Kelly, Nichols, and the task force all recog- 
nized that foreign visitors to the United 
States, Including persons in a position to 
influence policies in their home countries, 
might form a impression of this 
country on the basis of their first impres- 
sion—while going through customs. 

Strubinger puts it succinctly, “We feel 
very strongly that a cheerful welcome to the 
gs States is an essential part of our 
work.” 
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brusque treatment of travelers, he is trans- 
ferred to another job that does not require 
contact with the public. 

Occasionally, an overeager inspector will 
forget the new diplomacy line. When it 
happens, no one is more red-faced than the 
men who run the customs service. They 
are aware that friction is bound to arise 
in a situation that inyolves dealing with 
the public under less than favorable circum- 
stances. 

But they want the indoctrination program 
to work, and believe itis working. Strubin- 
ger reports that it has been seldom necessary 
in recent years to transfer an inspector be- 
cause of incidents with travelers. 

On the other hand, customs oficials are 
fond of relating the experience in diplomacy 
of an Inspector in Boston, who encountered 
a traveler—an American—who flatly refused 
to submit to the required baggage examinan- 
tion. 

REVERSE PSYCHOLOGY 


The inspector, faced with the unpleasant 
prospect of involved legal formalities that 
would have forced compliance, decided on 
reverse psychology instead. : 

Don't open your baggage—and that's an 
order,” he said. 

The bellicose traveler turned purple, and 
promptly opened his bags. 

Nobody's telling me what to do,” he mut- 
tered. 

How to deal with the public will be one of 
the principal training programs the Customs 
Service hopes to sponsor at the Customs 
Academy for which it will ask a congressional 
appropriation next year. The schoo! wili be 
situated on Long Island. 


LANGUAGE TRAINING 


Also to be stressed will be formal training 
in language skills, a principal recommenda- 
tion of the task force. 

Courses in Spanish already are offered at 
Miami, and members of the Service's Mexican 
border force list Spanish as their second lan- 
gauge. Informal instruction is underway at 
other ports, including New York which lists 
among its customs personnel inspectors wh? 
can converse in 11 different languages. 

The task force found a principal source of 
traveler annoyance in the physical condition 
of customs clearance areas, particularly at 
New York's Hudson River piers which, for 
the most part, are unheated in the winter. 
sweltering in the summer, generally un- 
painted and devoid of creature comforts. 

COMMITTEE FORMED 

Subsequently, a special committee of GOV- 
ernment, city and steamship-industry repre- 
sentatives was formed under the leade 
of the U.S. Treasury Department, of which 
the customs service is a part. 

The committee, headed by Assistant Treas- 
ury Secretary James A. Reed, on December 7 
came up with 15 recommendations. 

Indicative of the extent of the problem. 
the first two proposals dealt with such ele- 
mental matters as the provision of adequal® 
heat and the installation of benches, tables. 
and chairs for the use of passengers before 
and during customs processing. 

Some piers already have begun putting 
the recommendations into effect. ý 

The customs service has no funds of its 
own to improve passenger areas in which 
inspectors work, and thus must rely on the 
cooperation of port operators. 

SITUATION TO CHANGE 

The situation may change soon with Te 
spect to air terminals. The Federal Aviation 
Agency recently authorized customs to 
rent for airport facilities it now gets free 
With the rent will come demands for im 
proved work places, customs officials say. 0 

Another source of irritation found by th 
task force is the policy that every in 
piece of luggage must be opened and 2 
spected, wherever possible, regardless 
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ee the passenger has anything subject 
duty. 

The Agriculture Department, charged with 
the responsibility of preventing the entry of 
foreign pests and diseases that could dam- 
age American agriculture and livestock, in- 
aists on the policy. 

CITES STATISTICS 

It cites statistics showing that Intercep- 
tions of contaminated meats and foods are 
5 to 7 times greater when 100-percent bag- 
gage inspection is enforced, than when bag- 
Sage is merely spot checked. 

Exponents of the every bag“ policy like 
to point out what happened in 1954, when 
& baggare spot check was in effect for 60 
to 90 days. Part of the Florida citrus crop 
became infested by the Mediterranean fruit- 
fly, and losses of $2.5 million resulted. Cus- 

was blamed. 

On the other hand, listen to the typical 
Teaction of the American tourist returning 

a trip abroad. According to the task 
force report, it goes like this: 

“We traveled through 10 countries, were 
treated courteously, and never had a bag 
Opened. Only to return home, where we 
are taxpayers, and have them treat us like 
Criminals." 

If it is the dificult task, of the Custom 
ce's new public relations ofice to take 
ire out of a prevailing reaction like 

that, it should be somewhat easier to bring 
to the taxpayer the importance of the 
Work of the U.S. Customs Service. 

Its contribution to the health and 
economie stability of the Nation has been 
enormous. In terms of revenue alone, cus- 

has played a crucial role in keeping 
the U.S, Government solvent. 

From 1789 to 1791, customs produced all 
but $19,440 of the young Nation's income 
Of $44 million, From then until the era 
Of the personal income tax, year in and year 
Out, customs has delivered the bulk of the 
country's annual revenues. 


Many Customs CHEATERS ARE AFFLUENT 


(Second of four articles on the “new look” 
in the U.S, Customs Service) 
(By Jerome S. Cahill) 

Wasuincton.—Popular conceptions of the 
muggler as a shifty-eyed, swarthy type with 

Scruples of a cat and a thirst for a fast 
buck swiftly disappear on examination of 
Cases handled by the Division of Investiga- 
tons = Enforcement, U.S. Bureau of Cus- 

b D.. 

The shifty-eyed, swarthy type is repre- 
tented in goodly number, to be sure. 
ant also represented are Philadelphia so- 
ahi, Matrons, business executives, actors, 

Pping tycoons, art collectors, airplane 

ts, diplomats, and military officers of high 

and low. 

Chester A. Emerick, Deputy Customs Com- 
tires Oner in charge of the Division, who re- 
ar New Year's Eve after 45 years in the 

rvice, puts it rather wryly: 

me of our best people are smugglers.” 

of t, in this sense, is translated, “persons 
Substance.” For reasons best known to 
‘hemacives, the most affluent tourists are the 
Most likely to cheat the U.S. Customs service. 
make are playing a game that is not only 


wel) ut one that is likely to be expensive 


Every year, customs assesses fines and pen- 


“ties of more than a million dollars on per- 
to who attempt to evade duties by failing 
homeriare oversea purchases on their return 


Such persons face the possibility of crim- 
q action, In addition they may be re- 
apne’ to pay a penalty equal to the U.S. 
Up used value of the article, and to ante 

an equal amount if they want to keep 


the ite: 
m. Otherwise it becomes US. 
Property. 
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In discussing smuggling by tourists, cus- 
tom officials make it clear that the vast ma- 
jority of Americans returning from trips 
abroad—one source put the figure as high 
as 99 percent—pay their U.S. duties with- 
out squawk or subterfuge. 

But of the remaining 1 percent, the bulk 
are well-heeled characters who could easily 
afford to settle accounts with Uncle Sam, 

Take, for example, the European entre- 
preneur and his American wife, who favored 
extended shopping trips abroad but seemed 
reluctant to tell U.S. customs about their 
purchases. 

In 1958 the couple was assessed penalties 
of more than $50,000 on acquisitions they 
either neglected to declare or grossly under- 
valued. In the latter category were a dozen 
Dior and Balmain gowns, purchased at 
$6,500. Their value was listed to customs 
at $3,000. 

Failure to declare purchases, and under- 
valuing purchases, appear to be the favorite 
techniques of the tourist smuggler attempt- 
ing to avoid duty on acquisitions beyond 
the $100 exemption now generally in effect 
for residents returning from abroad. 

A few months ago a Philadelphia society 
matron swept into international airport 
from a shopping trip to Italy. Customs 
had been tipped that the trip had included 
visits to a number of high fashion shops in 
Rome. Its Philadelphia staff was conse- 
quently intrigued to discover the woman had 
failed to declare several purchases, and had 
undervalued others, 

The acquisitions amounted to $1,589. Un- 
less the woman can convince customs there 
were mitigating circumstances in her failure 
to tell all, she may have to pay more than 
twice that amount to keep her purchases. 

As a spokesman for the enforcement di- 
vision puts it, “mitigating circumstances are 
difficult to find in cases of wealthy tourists 
who knowingly fail to declare.” 

The lady might have saved herself trouble 
if she had known of the experience of an- 
other member of Philadelphia society, who 
arrived at the airport under similar circum- 
stances a month earlier. 

This traveler placed a $95 valuation on 
her principal acquisition, a two-piece wool 
suit. Customs officials, who make it their 
business to inform themselves in such mat- 
ters, thought differently. They placed a 
price of $315 on the sult. 

Would-be tourist smugglers sometimes are 
ingenious, but even these are frequently 
tripped up, thanks to the thoroughness of 
the U.S. customs agents who investigate cases 
of suspected fraud for the service. 

Thus the case of the wealthy woman who 
arrived at a New York pier last year. She 
was greeted warmly on the pier by a daughter 
before clearing customs. Mother slipped 
daughter a costly emerald ring, employing a 
frequent play of customs cheaters. 

The agents were suspicious, however, and 
under questioning, the woman not only ad- 
mitted the fraud, but confessed to failures to 
declare purchases on àa number of previous 
arrivals. The seizures totaled $18,239. 

Sometimes the cheaters are just plain un- 
lucky, like the arrival who secreted a 8475 
gold brooch in a piece of salami, apparently 
unaware of the rigid restrictions on bringing 
processed meats into this country. 

The salam! was confiscated almost Bs a 
matter of course, Its valuable content was 
quickly exposed. 

Similarly Ul blessed was the Miami shop- 
keeper who arrived in New York on October 
23, 1958, aboard the SS Constitution, un- 
aware that one of her fellow passengers was 
the ther Commissioner of Customs, Ralph 
Kelly, of Philadelphia. 

She may have been unaware of him, but 
Commissioner Kelly maintained a lively if 
discreet interest In her, and particularly in 
the energy she deyoted to transferring goods, 
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acquired at fashionable European shops, 
from their original boxes to her luggage. 

The shopkeeper pleaded guilty to attempt- 
ing to slip the goods through customs duty- 
free, for resale at her store. She was fined. 

The case illustrates a point. Customs 
sometimes will go easy on the tourlst whose 
failure to declare purchases is based on a plea 
of ignorance or bad advice—and who had no 
intention of reselling the articles. 

In the absence of established fraud, his 
penalty might be as small as the duty he 
would have had to pay anyway. 

But in instances where the smuggled items 
are destined for resale, customs is inclined 
to throw the book at the cheaters. 

It happened to the Miami shopkeeper, and 
it happened to a group of New York busi- 
nessmen who had a good thing going until a 
worker in customs’ San Francisco mail divi- 
sion decided to read a Hong Kong newspaper 
during his lunch hour. 

The newspaper, addressed to the New 
Yorkers, was tightly rolled. When the cus- 
toms worker unrolled it, he discovered a 
number of pouches affixed to the inside 
sheets, and pieces of smuggled jade in the 
pouches. 

The New Yorkers were fined 611.000. 


Ties, Sires Am Customs MEN 


(Third of four articles on the “new look” in 
the U.S. Customs Service) 


(By Jerome S. Cahill) 


Wasuincton.—In the continuing battle of 
wits between the men of the U.S. Customs 
Service and the professional crooks and ama- 
teur smugglers who try to violate our import 
laws, the odds would seem to favor the forces 
of darkness. 

The service has only 250 agents and 625 
uniformed port investigators in full-time 
antismuggling police work. 

The lawbreaker, on the other hand, can be 
anyone—a prim Bronx housewife, a dashing 
airlines pilot with a brilliant war record, an 
illiterate Oriental seaman—and he or she can 
mask the smuggling activity in a big country 
against an almost unbelievable volume of 
international travel. 

In 1961 there were more than 158 million 
border crossings and port arrivals in the 
United States. The multitudes came by car, 
bus, train, ship, and plane. More than 27 
million walked. 

Against these odds, the relative handful 
of customs policemen seized more than $16 
million worth of smuggled goods in fiscal 
1961 and more than $23 million in the year 
ended June 30, They arrested more than 
2,900 smugglers. 

Informers throughout the world played a 
key role in their success. 

Under the law, an informer is entitled to a 
reward in the amount of 25 percent of the 
value of the seized merchandise, up to a 
maximum of $50,000, and most of the tipsters 
who provide information to customs do 80 
for cold, hard cash. 

David C. Ellis, 44-year-old assistant deputy 
commissioner in charge of enforcement, tells 
of one smuggler who was so greedy he “in- 
formed himself out of business.” The man 
dealt in the illicit importation of parrots. 
Such imports are rigidly restricted because 
the bird is a carrier of parrot fever, a pneu- 
monia-like illness that is extremely serious. 

The parrot man was prospering, but he 


couldn't resist the informer's fees. He fed 


Ellis, then an agent in the field, tips about 
his customers. As evidence piled up, the 
customers were arrested one by one. Soon 
the smuggler was out of business. 

Sometimes informers have other motives. 
There was the case of the housemaid who 
informed on her wealthy employers, who 
privately boasted how they had slipped 
thousands of dollars of dutiable purchases 
past customs. She talked because she dis- 
agreed with their political views. 
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Often an informer will offer information 
in exchange for immunity from prosecution. 

Such was the case of a young woman Ellis 
arrested in Houston, Tex., on Christmas Eve, 
1955, with 150 pounds of marijuana in her 
possession. The investigator could have had 
her ted, but he suspected she played 
a key role in an international smuggling ring. 

In return for a promise of immunity, the 
girl talked—to.an extent beyond Ellis’ wildest 
hopes. It developed she had a photographic 
memory for numbers and faces. On the basis 
of telephone numbers, street numbers and 
highways she remembered, investigators as- 
sembled thousands of pleces of evidence and 
50 witnesses to document her story. Three 
hundred additional pounds of marijuana 
were confiscated, and smugglers in 14 cities 
went to prison. 

The girl today lives in a distant city, a 
price on her head. Only Ellis knows her 
address. He isn’t talking. 

His silence illustrates the absolute trust 
that exists between customs agents and in- 
formers, who literally place their lives in the 
hands of the Federal investigators. 


‘ MATTER OF POLICY 


As a matter of policy, the customs men 
refrain from making arrests if they know 
their informer's safety might be jeopardized. 

This doesn't mean the tipster himeelf is 
free to break the law, and informers them- 
selves are the first to accept this hard rule 
of law enforcement. 

The reason is simple, as Ellis explains it: 
A lawman who would connive to break the 
law by winking at violations couldn’t be 
trusted, and trust is all-important to the 
informer. 

In bringing smugglers to the bar, customs 
agents use scientific devices and a lot of leg- 
work to supplement their intelligence net- 
work, : 

HIGH-POWERED X-RAY 

They don't like to discuss the detection 
aids, but one such device already has been 
widely publicized. It is the inspectoscope, a 
high-powered X-ray device that enables the 
investigator to peer into packages without 
disturbing their wrappings. 

Smugglers are a wary breed who will just 
leave a package unclaimed in the customs 
office if they think it's been tampered with. 

Thanks to the inspectoscope, a Bronx 
housewife saw nothing amiss when she ar- 
rived at a New York airport in 1954 to pick 
up a crate marked glassware sent to her from 
Europe. She toted the crate to the car, where 
her husband waited behind the wheel. 

BROKE DIAMOND RING 


In hollowed-out sections of the crate, 
agents found 10 packages of diamands. The 
Bronx couple talked, and a ring that had 
smuggled $243,810 in diamonds in the United 
States in the course of a year was out of 
business, 

Legwork that carried investigators from 
Miami to Mexico City to Coatzacoalcos, Mex- 
ico, to Nassau, to Panama City, and New York 
helped customs unmask a dummy corpora- 
tion set up with the collusion of the Castro 
regime to evade U.S. export controls to Cuba. 

The shipment in question covered 1,902,300 
pounds of American fungicides and insecti- 
cides worth $435,971. Representatives of 
the bogus corporation told customs they 
planned to sell the chemicals to the Mexican 
Department of Agriculture at a healthy 
profit. 

INVESTIGATORS SKEPTICAL 


Customs was skeptical. Its investigators 
had failed to unearth anyone In Coatzacoal- 
cos. Mexico, purported home city of the cor- 
poration, who had ever heard of the firm. 
The investigation also disclosed that several 
of those involved in the deal had been linked 
to smuggling in the past. 

Then the insurance agent for Lloyd's of 

_London, who wrote the insurance for the 
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shipment, was located in New York. He veri- 
fied the suspicions. 

The shipment was only to stop briefly at 
Coatzacoalcos, and then head for Havana. 
The ultimate consignee was Castro's Banco 
Para el Comercio Exterior de Cuba, 

Customs got an unexpected assist from 
the bearded dictator, Castro took to the 
airwaves to complain that the Americans 
had seized his shipment, 

U.S, District Judge Emett C. Choate, of 
Miami, made it official, declaring the ship- 
ment the property of the U.S. Government. 
It was sold at auction, Proceeds went to 
the U.S, Treasury. 

A LrrrLe Apvice First Can Save TRAVELERS 
TIME, TROUBLE, MONEY 


(Last of four articles) 
(By Jerome S. Cahill) 


WasHInoTon.—Americans planning a trip 
abroad will find themselyes well-served to 
consult with the U.S. Customs Service before- 
hand. It could save them time, trouble, and 
money. 

Customs regulations are admittedly. com- 
plex, and it seems that there are exceptions 
within exceptions’ for many rules. Take 
for example, the duty-free exemption for 
returning residents, currently pegged at $100. 

EXEMPTIONS, EXCEPTIONS 


To qualify for the exemption: The articles 
acquired abroad must be declared to the 
customs officer, must be for your personal or 
household use, must not include more than 
1 gallon of alcoholic beverages and more than 
100 cigars. 

Here are some of the exceptions: 

You can’t qualify if you are outside the 
United States less than 48 hours, unless you 
return by way of Mexico. Then there is no 
time limit, provided the articles for which 
you seek exemption were purchased in 
Mexico. 

TIME LIMIT SET 


And you can't qualify for the exemption 
more often than once every 31 days. 

If you are returning from the Virgin 
Islands, a U.S. possession, you get not a $100 
exemption but one for $200. However, you 
can include in the exemption not more than 
$100 in articles acquired elsewhere than in 
the Virgin Islands. 

You don't have to meet a time limit to 
qualify for the Virgin Islands exemption, 
unless you include in it items picked up 
outside the islands. Then the 48-hour rule 
applies again. 

The foregoing gives you an idea why cus- 
toms advises travelers to pick up printed 
pamphlets outlining the rules in detail and 
to ask questions when in doubt. 

Here are some other tips: 

Save your receipts, You must declare the 
actual purchases price of your foreign acqui- 
sition. If you cannot support it with de- 
pendable information, the customs officer 
may assign a value to the article based on the 
service's knowledge of foreign markets. 

Declare eve Tour customs bag- 
gage declaration is all-inclusive, covering 
everything you acquired abroad, including 
gifts and articles you are bringing home at 
the request of a friend, and articles follow- 
ing by mail. 7 

1 USE NO EXEMPTION 

Use is no exemption. Some travelers have 
the mistaken notion that they need not de- 
clare wearing apparel, jewelry and cameras 
acquired abroad and such items if they were 
used during the trip. This is not true, al- 
though the customs officer is authorized to 
make allowances for wear and tear, when 
applicable. 

Watch out for restricted items. Owners 
of certain trademarks registered with the 
US. Treasury can prevent or restrict, by 
means of the customs, the importation of 
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merchandise so marked, if they choose. Cus- 
toms issues revised lists of such items every 
6 months. Also controlled are the entry of 
fruits, vegetables, plants, plant products, 
meals, meat products, animals, firearms, and 
goods from Communist countries. 

REGISTER BEFOREHAND 


Register beforehand. If you are taking & 
previously-acquired foreign made article, & 
watch, for example, with you on your trip 
overseas, you could haye to pay duty on it 
when you return, unless you can prove when 
and where you acquired the article. The best 
way to obtain such proof is to register the 
article at the nearest collector of customs 
office before you leave. 

Avoid unofficial advice. Some overseas 
merchants will offer to provide phony sales 
slips, listing the price of the article lower 
than it actually was, as a favor“ to help 
the tourists avoid U.S. duties. The trick 
seldom works. Customs maintains up-to- 
date price lists from foreign markets. 

Prepare for port. You can make life easier 
for the customs officer and yourself if you 
are ready for him. It's a good idea to pre- 
pare a list of your overseas acquisitions be- 
fore your home-coming, assemble your re- 
ceipts, and pack your bags in such a way 
they can be speedily examined, preferably 
concentrating your vacation purchases in & 
single bag. 


Time To Get New Schoolbooks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY- 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS,. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very pleased to have permission to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
article by Jenkin Lloyd Jones which ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star 
of March 11, 1963, and was reprinted in 
the March 25 edition of the U.S. News & 
World Report, entitled Time to Get New 
Schoolbooks.” This article stresses à 
thought which has been going through 
my mind for some time that our young 
students do not learn enough about the 
glories of American history and the pride 
of being a citizen of the United States of 
America. 

I hope this article may be read bY 
every Member of Congress and I trust 
that those responsible for the inculca- 
tion in the youth of America of the 
glory of being an American citizen will 
adopt the sound suggestion made in Mr. 
Jones’ article. 

The article follows: 

TIME To Ger New SCHOOLBOOKS 

If we can ever cure the asininities of th® 
“look say" method of teaching reading, which 
has condemned many hundreds of thousands 
of young Americans to word ing, it wil 
be time to start in on the content of grade- 
school textbooks. 

These beautifully printed and itlustrated 
books include texts so remarkable for 
dullness that it is little wonder young Amer 
ica can hardly walt to get back to the TV; 
Most of them have been steam cleaned 
every vestige of excitement, of inspiration 
and romance. 

There is no reference to God or religion. 
This is regarded as controversial. There : 
no story of war. If we don’t think about it 
maybe it will go away. There is nothing tha 
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Would give rise to patriotism. How old 
fashioned. 


I have before me a fifth-grade reader, “Days 
and Deeds,” published last year by Scott, 
Foresman & Co., and standard in many hun- 
dreds of American schoo! systems. 

With a puerile vocabulary, it discusses 
Such things as Uncle Lem's new outboard 
Motor, John’s lawnmowing business, and 
how Wally, the bloodhound, helped Jerry, 
the police dog, find his missing bone. 

I have also before me a reprint of McGuf- 
fey's Fifth Eclectic Reader, published in 1879. 
Let’s skip through the list of contents: “The 
Relief of Lucknow,” London Times; “Bat- 
de of Blenheim," by Southey; Sands of 

* by Charles Kingsley; “An Old-Fash- 
ioned Girl,” by Louisa May Alcott; an ac- 
Count of a riot in the Massachusetts State 

; supposed speech of John Adams by 
Daniel Webster; excerpts from “The Virgin- 
ian," by Thackeray, and from Hamlet; “Dis- 
Sertation on Roast Pig,” by Charles Lamb; 
A Frigate Chase in the English Channel,” by 
James Fenimore Cooper; "The Boston Massa- 
cre,” by Bancroft; No Excellence Without 
Labor,” by William wirt: Religion, the Only 
Basis of Society,” by William Channing. 

Blood and thunder? Plenty of it. Hero- 

um? Of course. Moral homilies? In profu- 

Religious preachments? Unashamed. 
Patriotism? With pride. And, in addition, 
tough words and involved sentences that 
Would flabbergast the fifth grader who has 
been brought up on the thin consomme of 
today's “Days and Deeds” series. 

On June 20, 1961, Dr. Max Rafferty, school 
Superintendent of La Canada, Calif., made 
a speech that caused a sensation and resulted 
im his election last fall as California Superin- 

dent of Public Instruction over the dead 

es of the progressive educators. He 
asked: “What happened to patriotism?” and 
T quote: 
“We have been 0 busy educating for lire 
adjustment" that we forgot to educate for 
val, Words that America had treasured 
d a rich legacy, that had sounded like 
pet calls above the clash of arms and 
the fury of debate, we allowed to fade from 
the classrooms. 


“‘Liberty and Union, now and forever, 
oe and inseparable.’ 

We have met the enemy and they are 

““Millions for defense, but not one cent 
for tribute.” 

Search for these towering phrases in vain 
today in too many of our schools. The 
Bolden words are gone. Patriotism feeds on 
pero worship and we decided to abolish 

The 


quest for the golden fleece has been 
fowded out by the visit of Tom and Susan 
. The deeds of the heroes before 
Goy are now passé, and the peregrinations 
the local milkman as he wends his way 
Among the stodgy streets of Blah city have 


tipid goal of a ride in the district garbage 
— while the deathless ride of Paul Re- 
goes unsung. s 

Pic Roland at Roncesvalles we have sub- 
1 tuted Muk-Muk the Eskimo boy, It is, 
th significant that education during 

© past three decades has deliberately de- 
bunked the hero to make room for the jerk. 


No wonder these heroless American kids 
n broke down before the Red brain- 
ha in the Korean prison camps. They 
ima no points of reference. They had no 
Th erstanding of the traditions of liberty. 
nente cases, the Communists were de- 
ae that there was so little to erase. It 
bee A cinch to unteach those who had never 
n taught. 
Brg ommenting on a modern sixth reader, 
Dr ht Peaks,” put out by Houghton Miffiin, 
or Russell Kirk says: With the exception 
a poem by Sara Teasdale, another short 
Poem by Robert Frost, and an autobiograph- 
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ical plece by John Muir, every selection Is 
by a fourth- or fifth-grade writer.” 

Why? Could it be that the fifth- and 
sixth-graders can't read the classics as they 
did in the days of McGuffey? Could it be 
that the bankruptcy of the “look-say” meth- 
od and the stubborn refusal of many school 
administrations to admit the error have re- 
quired them to pretend that there is special 
virtue in extending kindergarten style read- 
ing to the upper grades? 

It's time America got a new set of text- 
books. It's time we quit boring bright stu- 
dents to death with the banalities of John 
and Jane visiting the henhouse. It's time 
we put romance and courage and excitement 
and some frank moral indoctrination before 
our children in their most impressionable 


years. 

We don't have to go back to McGuffey. 

There's plenty of good writing. But let's 
give our children some literary taste, some 
ethical calories and patriotic vitamins. 

To hell with these sawdust sandwiches. 


Pentagon Boss Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been some strong criticism in and out of 
the Congress of the Secretary of De- 
fense. In my opinion some of this has 
not been constructive nor justified. I 
believe the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star 
on March 15 is an educational and bal- 
anced explanation of the stimulus of 
much of this criticism. I would, there- 
fore, like to bring it to the attention of 
my colleagues, Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
torial follows: 

< PENTAGON Boss MAN 


When Robert S. McNamara first came to 
the Pentagon 2 years ago to be briefed on 
his new job, the outgoing Secretary, Thomas 
S. Gates, suggested he study a new Air Force 
report on the legal powers of the Secretary 
of Defense. The theme of the study was that 
Congress in 1958 had voted vast but unex- 
plored authority to the Secretary—authority 
that Mr. Gates was just beginning to under- 
stand and to exercise. 

Mr. McNamara found in that report one 
of the solutions to the probiem that had 
plagued previous Secretaries and had deeply 
disturbed Congress and the public—the prob- 
lem of forcing four Services to agree on a 
minimum essential national defense. 

Ever since he was sworn in Mr. McNamerr 
has used the full legal powers o” hie office. 
He has consolidated functions common to all 
of the services; he has plunged into the 
details of Defense Department problems; he 
has asked the services embarrassing ques- 
tions about imbalances and inconsistencies 
in the force structures and has insisted on 
clear, fast answers to his questions; he has 
introduced new management techniques to 
mect milltary objectives more cheaply, and 
he has made the tough decisions required 
by his job. 

Some Congressmen are criticizing him to- 
day, largely on the score of not leaving the 
decisions up to military men. They do not 
say Mr. McNamara has failed to consult the 
military men, for the record of congressional 
hearings show he has done this exhaustively. 
The conclusion is that the Congressmen can 
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only be asking that the military men make 
more decisions—or, more likely, argue more 
and procrastinate more, 

We like Mr. MeNamara's approach. Other 
approaches have been tried, and they did not 
work. There was the spectacle, for instance, 
of former of Defense McElroy beg- 
ging Congress to “hold our feet to the fire” 
and force the Pentagon to choose between 
the Bomarc and Hercules missiles. 

If Congress wants to return to the old days, 
then Congress must change the law to take 
power of decision away from the Secretary 
of Defense, We think that Congress, upon 
reflection, will not want to do this. For 
someone must make the decisions, and they 
are tough to make. We hope that Mr. Mc- 
Namara will come up with the right answers, 
and we think, certainly on the whole, that 
he has been right. The real point is, how- 
ever, that someone must be willing to do the 
homework, to take the responsibility and to 
assume the personal risks of decision making 
in the Defense Department. This is what 
Mr. McNamara has been doing, and we do not 
believe that Congress, the President, or any- 
one else, is in a position to do it for him. 
If the Secretary is strong willed and hard 
boiled, these qualities are essential in his job. 


Kennedy Doubletalk on Medical Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration continues the old trick of 
selling medical aid for the aged as “in- 
surance” in spite of the fact that it is 
not insurance, has been ruled out as in- 
surance by the Supreme Court, and no 
administration spokesman will ever 
acknowledge it as insurance when they 
come before the Committee on Ways and 
Means to plug for it. If there are valid 
arguments for Government sponsored 
medical aid programs, let the adminis- 
tration debate it on the issues, not by 
attemping to fool the people into accept- 
ing a program which is not what it is 
claimed to be. The following editorial 
“Camouflaging a Tax“ from the AMA 
News furnishes some pertinent food for 
thought: 

CAMOUFLAGING A Tax 

Anthony Celebrezze, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, told a network tele- 
vision audience, “We'll sell you an insurance 
policy.” The President in a message to Con- 
gress, referred repeatedly to “hospital in- 
surance.” 

Both were speaking of the King-Anderson 
bill, a proposal to finance partial health care 
for the aged through the social security sys- 
tem. But levies upon workers and employ- 
ers for social security are taxes, not Insur- 
ance premiums. On page 1 of the 
King-Anderson bill, the proposal is called a 
“Hospital Insurance Act.“ However, readers 
who continue to page 62 will find that pay- 
ments are called taxes rather than premiums. 

The fact that King- Anderson is not an 
insurance program is evident in Supreme 
Court decisions. Social security offers no 
contract. Taxes collected under the King- 
Anderson bill would not be set aside for fu- 
ture use of the taxpayers but would be used 
on present beneficiaries. Today’s worker will 
receive benefits only if future generations of 
workers can pay ever-increasing taxes. 
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The administration’s emphasis on the 
word "insurance" to describe a compulsory 
tax plan is not the result of careless lan- 
guage. The use of the word has been care- 
fully considered, The American public has 
great respect for insurance, a respect which 
the backers of King-Anderson would like to 
see transferred to their bill. Insurance is 
easier to sell than taxes. 

Mr. Celebrezze told TV viewers that the 
public is better informed about the proposal 
this year because the administration has 
overcome a “misconception” about what “we 
referred to as health insurance.” He ap- 
parently sees gains in the campaign to mis- 
label an obligatory tax. Perhaps the Amish 
farmers of Pennsylvania should be asked to 
testify on this misconception, 

The Amish, who disavow all insurance on 
religious grounds, once believed the talk 
about social security being insurance and 
refused to pay the levy. The Internal Reve- 
nue Service said they were wrong, that the 
levy was a tax, and placed liens on a num- 
ber of delinquent taxpayer accounts. 
Three horses belonging to one Amish farmer 
were seized by IRS and sold to satisfy the 
tax indebtedness. 

The misconception persits. The Gov- 
ernment's offer, "We'll sell you an insurance 
policy,” should logically include an offer to 
return three horses to a Pennsylvania farmer. 


War Hawks and War Whoops 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1963 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
once again Walter Lippmann has set 
down in his syndicated column of March 
5, 1963, an insight into the fulsome criti- 
cism directed against President Ken- 
nedy’s Cuban policy. I ask unanimous 
consent, therefore, that this article be 
inserted in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

War Hawks AND Wan WHOOPS 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

After a week in Arizona I not only have a 

fine sunburn but also I think I have learned 
something. By reading Mr. Pulllam's news- 
papers in the morning and the evening, I 
have learned that we must distinguish be- 
tween a war party—of which I have seen 
no traces out here—and a war whoop party, 
which likes to be warlike but does not want 
war. 
A war party consists of people conspiring 
and agitating to start a war from which the 
country will win, they think, profit and glory, 
It would be hard to find an American who 
thinks that in any great war today there 
could be much profit or glory. The war 
whoop party consists of people who suppose 
that no matter what we do the Russians 
will not go to war. Having this kind of con- 
fidence, they suppose that in order to get rid 
of Castro, we are quite free to flirt with 
smallish acts of war such as blockade or even 
an invasion and occupation. They see no 
essential difference between the Cuban war 
of 1898 and a Cuban war in 1963. 

Yet there are in fact not many who want 
to take such risks. The mass of the war 
whoop party—a significant minority of the 
Nation—do not want any war or any shoot- 
ing. What they do want are the fruits of a 
successful war without having to fight a 
war, Every day Mr. Pulliam’s editorial 


writers knock the stuffing out of Khrushchey 
with a smashing editorial. 
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I shall be going back to Washington con- 
vinced that the country wants Cuba handled 
without war, big or little, and that it would 
not only be wrong but quite unnecessary 
for the President to change his course in 
order to quiet the war whoopers. The fact 
in the Cuban problem is that there is now 
a consensus on the controlling facts. 

The responsible opposition, which is best. 
represented by Senator Keatinc of New York, 
are in agreement with the administration 
that (1) with the removal of the long- 
range missiles there is no military threat to 
the United States, and (2) that with con- 
stant aerial photography, it would not be 
possible to do again what was done during 
the intelligence gap, in September and Oc- 
tober—to construet secretly an offensive 
base. They are agreed furthermore (3) that 
the Cuban problem is not military but 
paramilitary. Cuba is a convenient base for 
training and equipping agents and infil- 
traters, saboteurs and guerrillas to operate 
in Central and South America. 

This being the character of the Cuban 
problem today, the American people have 
to make a fundamental decision, Shall we 
wipe out the subyersive base by conquering 
it, expelling the Russians, arresting the 
Castroites, and governing Cuba? The an- 
swer is that we shall not do this unless there 
is deliberate planned aggression from Cuba 
against American interest and rights. Why 
won't we do it? Because the invasion of 
Cuba would require several divisions of 
troops and would cost very heavy casualties, 
and would after a successful Invasion and 
conquest leave us with the odious task of 
policing Cuba and with the obligation to 
feed and restore Cuba for a period of perhaps 
10 years at the least. 

Not even the war whoopers in their most 
carefree and irresponsible movements want 
an invasion and occupation. What then is 
left? What is left is what we n have: 
the policy of containment. Once we adopt 
the policy. of containment we are faced with 
the controlling reality, which is that the 
United States alone cannot contain Castro 
tightly. How tightly he is contained de- 
pends not on us alone but most of all on 
what the other American states are able and 
willing to do. We can help them with ad- 
vice and technical devices, but the United 
States cannot guard all the harbors and air- 
ports and control the channels of communi- 
cation, including embassies from all parts of 
the world, through which subversion op- 
erates. Each American country will have to 
deal with the small aggressions. The United 
States, if it has Latin American cooperation, 
can control the seas and intercept any large 
scale operation which might be launched 
from Cuba. 

The policy of containment cannot be emo- 
tionally satisfying. Only an invasion, and 
an invasion only in the first days before the 
casualty lists come in, would satisfy the 
emotions of the war whoopers. But while 
the country will not feel happy about con- 
tainment it will surely feel unhappy about 
the alternative. For a war would not be 
clean and surgical and quick. It would be 
long, dreary, and inconclusive. 


It Can Be Done 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1963 
Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I am 


pleased that my colleague from Ohio, the 
Honorable Jackson E. Betts, former 
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speaker of the Ohio House of Represent- 
atives, has made the Washington News 
editorial entitled “Watch Ohio” avail- 
able to all his colleagues and to those in 
the executive department of the Federal 
Government, who read the RECORD. 

Gov. Jim Rhodes is doing such an ex- 
cellent job in Ohio that his record is at- 
tracting favorable attention in every 
State of the Union. 

T wish to call attention to an editorial 
in the Wall Street Journal of the issue of 
March 15, 1963, “It Can Be Done.” 

Gov. Jim Rhodes has not told me that 
he is a “Puritan,” but his record leads 
me to believe that he has many of the 
Puritans’ most admirable traits, Inci- 
dentally, the record shows that Ohio 
voters appear to hold such attributes in 
high esteem. 

The editorial follows: 

Is a swelling Government an irreversible 
feature of the American system? The rec- 
ord of the last three decades and the attitude 
of the present administration might suggest 
to some that it is. For this reason it's inter- 
esting to see what one State is doing about 
it surfeit of officialdom. 

Shortly after taking office, James A. Rhodes. 
the new Republican Governor of Ohio, dis- 
missed 2,700 of the 4,000 employes the pre- 
vious administration had blithely hired in 
its final months of power. He followed this 
by ordering a 9.1 percent reduction of ex- 
penditures in every department. 7 

Now such methods may strike some people 
as being economy-by-meat-ax and perhaps 
that’s true. But the knotty growth of bu- 
reaucracy is rarely reduced with pinking 
shears. And certainly Ohio's effort demon- 
strates that bureaucratic growth Is 
within the power of mortal men to control. 
wherever men are willing to try. 


Comments on the President’s 1963 
Economic Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the age 
partment of Economics and Research as 
the American Bankers Association h 17 
published what in my opinion is a “a 
thought provoking list of comments 
the President's 1963 Economic Report. — 

In view of the fact that our unemplo 
ment problem which the President bY 
is our No, 1 concern can only be solved p? 
a favorable economic climate, the ore 
ments by the Department become ™ 
important. 


COMMENTS ON THE PRESIDENT'S 1963 Econ 
REPORT 
PREFACE — 


In the interest of promoting full and per 
discussion of current economic problemi g is 
policies, the American Bankers Assocint nent 
pleased to provide this copy of n statem ge- 
appraising the President's 1963 Economie rt 
port and the accompanying annual Thé 
of the Council of Economic Advisers. 1 to 
statement was submitted on Februay Gon- 
the Joint Economic Committee of the 
gress, on, 
As is noted in the introductory 5 55 so 
no attempt has been made to exan 
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depth all of the information and ideas pre- 
Sented in the administration's reports. In- 
Stead, emphasis has been concentrated on 
those broad aspects which, in our judgment, 
äre most deserving of publie scrutiny and 
analysis in the months ahead. 

We hope that you will find our statement 
Of interest, and we invite your comments on 
the fidens expressed. 

Cuartes E. WALKER, 
Executive Vice President. 
INTRODUCTION 

The President's Economic Report and the 
Annual Report of the Council of Economic 
Advisers are comprehensive and thoughtful 
documents, ranging widely over a large num- 
ber of today's economic problems and 
Policies, Faced with the wealth of detall 
and analysis contained in them, we have 
Shosen to limit our comments to those 
broader aspects of policies and problems 
Which, in our judgment, will deserve the 

attention in the months ahead. 
Naturally, our discussions tend to be concen- 


ssed in the reports on which we have 
been invited to comment. 
share with the President and the 
cil the concern expressed over the need 
tor measures designed to improve the long- 
Tange growth performance of the Nation's 
y- We share, also, their conclusion 


approach to strengthening and re- 
Ob- 
viously, the use of major tax reduction as a 
long-range stimulus to the economy carries 

tial risks as well as potential rewards— 


ing Policies, monetary policy, and debt man- 
The rewards which can be se- 
by tax reduction adequately are de- 
in the President's Economic Report. 
Our judgment, the potential risks which 
and the implications of these 
tisks for Federal spending, monetary policy, 
debt mansgement, do not receive sufi- 
t attention. Nor, in some cases, do 
fect recommendations in the report re- 
recognition that these risks are present. 
The President and his Council find that a 
Program of major tax reduction, coupled 
urther increases in Federal spending 
lead to the largest peacetime deficit 
ever planned. is compatible with the need for 
Somestic price stability, consistent with the 
piuirement for securing further balance-of- 
tha nents improvement, and responsive to 
heed for a faster growing economy. 
titipa er, the administration does not an- 
Row te that the incurring of a budget deficit 
estimated at almost $12 billion, and at 
— of serious imbalance in our interna- 
amon, counts, will present serious conflicts 
Manas the objectives to be served by debt- 
W Sement nnd monetary policics. 
iey, meccept. as desirable goals of public pol- 
Fade Objectives which are outlined by the 
Put dent and the Council: expanding out- 
Stab and employment opportunities; price 
— and balance-of-pnayments equilibri- 
Prerja è do not believe, however, that the 
tribu ent’'s program is best designed to con- 
tives. to the achievement of these objec- 
treatm? find particularly puzzling the light 
tn 8 given to possible conflicts, at least 
* gaia run, between the policies which 
The po cedulrod to achieve each of the goals. 
Tau e between domestic growth and 
Baby Oyment, om the one hand, and price 
ty, on the other hand, hos always been 
ly dificult to strike, Economic ex- 
Sebi even within the framework of price 
bald tY. is not necessarily compatible with 
run ,°-ol-payments equilibrium in the long 
in the short run Is likely to ag- 
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gravate our payments problem. Moreover, 
the decline in the Nation’s international 
liquidity position makes it extremely doubt- 
ful whether monetary policy can serve the 
short-term interests of both balance-of-pay- 
ments improvement and domestic economic 
expansion. These are only a few illustra- 
tions of the areas in which we may expe- 
tience short-term conflicts in the pursuit of 
multiple economic goals. The administra- 
tion’s economic program, featuring heavy 
emphasis on economic growth, refiects all 
too often the judgment that these economic 
Objectives are mutually complementary in 
the short run as well as In the long run. 

The following sections contain a report of 
our views, in turn, on the fiscal, monetary, 
and debt-management policies proposed by 
the administration, and on the policies dis- 
cussed with respect to our persistent bal- 
ance-of-payment deficit. A final section re- 
views the Council’s wage-price guidelines for 
collective bargaining. 

FISCAL POLICY 

At its 88th annual convention last Septem- 
ber, the American Bankers Association cited 
tax reduction as the major tool available 
for stimulating long-run economic growth, 
but it cautioned that reductions in tax rates 
would not in fact sustained 
growth unless a number of safeguards were 
observed. One of the most important of 
these safeguards was cited as follows: 

“Tax reductions must be implemented 
within the bounds of fiscal prudence. This, 
means that * Federal s over a 
protracted period must be strictly limited 
and effectively controlled . 

In our judgment, the requirement for 
implementing a tax cut “within the bounds 
of fiscal prudence” would not preclude a 
temporary swelling of the Federal deficit— 
if this income resulted from a tax reduction 
of the magnitude proposed by the President. 
For practical as well as economic reasons, 
our endorsement of tax reduction has not 
been coupled with the demand that the re- 
duction be accomplished without exerting a 
temporarily adverse impact on the Federal 
budget. We regard tax reduction as an in- 
vestment in future economic vigor, and we 
look upon the accompanying temporary en- 
largement of the deficit as the price, 
though not the purpose, of the tax cut. 
Even a temporary enlargement of the Fed- 
eral deficit resulting exclusively from tax 
reduction is not without risk at this time 
the risk of generating renewed inflationary 
pressures and compounding our balance-of- 
payments difficulties. Yet our confidence in 
the constructive forces that tax reductions 
can unleash leads us to believe that the 
price, in terms of a tem: and manage- 
able swelling of the dèficit, can and should 
be 


Despite our confidence in the stimulative 
powers of tax reduction, we remain con- 
cerned about the size of the projected deficit 
for the coming fiscal year. We note partic- 
ularly that the increase in the deficit is 
much more a product of further increases 
in Government spending than of revenue 
losses attributable to tax reduction. In our 
opinion, fiscal planning which results in the 
projection of a $12 billion doficit for the 
coming fiscal year borders closely on eco- 
nomic brinksmanship, and our concern over 
this development is further deepened by the 
knowledge that in 5 of the past 6 fiscal years 
the budget deficit originally has been under- 
estimated, on the average, by $3 billion. 

Thus, the incorporation into the 1964 
budget of a $4.5 billion spending increase 
represents one of the most disappointing as- 
pects of the administration's fiscal program. 
If spending for the year ahead had been 
budgeted et fiscal 1963 levels, the projected 
deficit would have been held to the approxi- 
mate level of the manageable deficits in- 
curred in each of the last 2 fiscal Fears. 
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The exercise of stricter discipline is essen- 
tial if we are able to afford tax reduction 
without the risk of allowing an un- 
manageable deficit to develop, and it wilt 
remain essential in the future if we are to 
allow the process of economic expansion to 
produce a progressive strengthening in the 
Government’s fiscal position: By combining 
tax reduction with a significant Increase in 
Federal spending for fiscal 1964, the admin- 
istration has not only magnified the risks 
which attend major tax reduction, but it 
also has raised the question of whether or 
not, in the future, we can expect the de- 
termined efforts to curtail Federal spend- 
ing which are imperative if the process of 
tax adjustment is not to result in a de- 
terloration of the Government's fiscal posi- 
tion. Unless these risks can be reduced, and 
unless the capacity of the administration to 
curtail spending more effectively can be 
demonstrated, the desirability of embark- 
ing on a tax-reduction program must be ex- 
pected to be appraised with considerable 
skepticism. 

Our concern over the size of the deficit 
being planned for fiscal 1964—and recogniz- 
ing that the estimate of $12 billion could be 
significantly short of the mark—refiects our 
appraisal of the possibilities for financing a 
deficit of unusually large magnitude with- 
out generating renascent inflationary pres- 
sures and/or imposing a critical strain on 
international confidence in the dollar. A 
failure on either of these counts would con- 
stitute a severe setback to our domestic 
economy and, of greater significance, impair 
the economic security of the entire free 
world. Given our limited capacity to finance 
deficits without running risks the conse- 
quence of which could be extremely grave, 
it is particularly regrettable that the deficit 
being forecast is so heavily weighted by in- 


dollar for dollar, both less effective and less 
efficient in serving the long-range growth 
needs of the Nation. 

The administration's judgment that un- 
used capacity in the economy safeguards 
against the renewal of inflationary pressures 
is questionable. As Paul Samuelson points 
out in his basic text, Economics, “the real 
difficulty with full employment lies not in 
its rough definition but in the fact that 
wages and prices may begin to soar while 
there is still considerable unemployment 
and excess capacity.” This ts particularly 
true when a significant amount of the unem- 
ployment is structural, and not cyclical, in 
nature. 

Aside from the fiscal implications of the 
administration’s proposal to reduce taxes, 
there also are questions related to the struc- 
ture and timing of the posed tax cut. At 
our annual convention t year, we recom- 
mended the following structural and proced- 
ural approaches: 

“Both the magnitude and the character of 
rate reductions must be tallored to provide 
additional incentives for sustained economic 
expansion, rather than simply to give a tem- 
porary one-shot boost to the economy. This 
Tequirement dictates that reductions in tax 
rates should be both substantial and per- 
manent. Moreover, it means that rate re- 
ductions must be designed specifically to 
provide additional incentives for capital in- 
ventment * * upon which the achieve- 
ment of rising productivity Is so heavily 
dependent, * * * even with strict limita- 
tion upon Federal spending a gradual tran- 
sition to lower tax rates is almost certain to 
produce temporary and moderately unfavor- 
able effects on the Government’s fiscal posi- 
tion. These effects can be minimized by 
providing for a gradual reduction of tax 
rates according to a predetermined schedule, 
rather than by a single major reduc- 
tion. © 8. 
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It is clear that the President's tax pro- 
gram meets two of the basic requirements 
expressed above: that the reduction be sub- 
stantial and permanent, and not of the one- 
shot variety; and that there be a gradual 
transition to the lower rates. With regard 
to the structure of the tax reduction, how- 
ever, our position has emphasized the pro- 
vision of “additional incentives for capital 
investment * * * upon which the achieve- 
ment of rising productivity is so heavily de- 
pendent.” This emphasis suggests the need 
for concerted action to improve the sluggish 
performance of business investment by 
sharpening the profit incentive. The most 
direct approach to strengthening this incen- 
tive is by substantial and immediate relief 
from the heavy tax burden for those most 
immediately concerned—corporations and 
individuals in the middle- and upper-income 
brackets. In fact, in his 1962 economic re- 
port, President Kennedy emphasized such 
incentives in speaking of his plans for tax 
reforms: 

“Later this year, I shall present to Con- 
gress a major program of tax reform. This 
broad program will reexamine tax rates and 
the definition of the income base. It will 
be aimed at the simplification of our tax 
structure, the equal treatment of equally 
situated persons, and the strengthening of 
incentives for individual effort and for pro- 
‘ductive investment.” 

The statements in the 1963 economic re- 
port, on the other hand, place greater stress 
on inadequate demand, and the proposed 
structure of tax reduction is weighted 
heavily by the desire to spur consumption 
expenditures. As stated by President Ken- 
nedy, “the most important single thing we 
can do to stimulate investment in today’s 
economy is to raise consumption by major 
reduction of individual income tax rates.” 
Increasing consumption is regarded as the 
starting point for acceleration of economic 
growth. Thus, the actual tax reduction and 
teform program, as described in the Presi- 
dent's January mesage, is skewed in favor of 
the lower income groups; less emphasis is 
given to relief for middle- and upper-income 
individuals and for corporations, more 
closely identified with the investment 
process. 


While it is recognized that the causes and 
effects in the consumption-investment proc- 
ess scarcely can be separated but in theory, 
and that the increases of both are mutually 
interdependent, it nevertheless seems evident 
that the structure of the proposed tax re- 
duction fails to strike a proper balance be- 
tween those features which can be expected 
to stimulate consumption directly and those 
which will operate primarily to stimulate 
growth-producing investment. The crucial 
investment mechanism in the economic 
process will fail to function properly, re- 
gardless of consumption stimulants, unless 
profit horizons are extended directly by re- 
ducing the taxes applicable to the fruits of 
investment. 

The Council's report recognizes that the 
shortfall in expansion last year was in “the 
failure of expenditures other than consump- 
tion to rise as far as had been expected.” 
While corisumption, wages, and Government 
expenditures have all moved briskly ahead 
during the past decade, corporate profits and 
business investment have behaved sluggishly. 
Surely this record lends support to the view 
that tax reduction should concentrate more 
directly on incentive, the profit motive and 
investment. 

MONETARY POLICY AND DEBT MANAGEMENT 


Under the caption “Mon Policy and 
the Balance of Payments” the Council's an- 
ual report points out that: 

“While a balance must be continuously 
struck between credit and interest rate pol- 
icies in support of domestic economic expan- 
sion and policies to protect or improve the 
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balance of payments, any conflict is more a 
shortrun than a longrun one. In the long 
run, the US. balance of payments probably 
has much to gain from a fully operating, 
rapidly gaining domestic economy.” 

Unfortunately, Federal Reserve authorities 
have found themselves in this shortrun 
position for several years and there seems to 
be little likelihood that our balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties will soon evaporate. 

Still, the Council seems to stress the 
domestic side of the problem: 

What matters most at this time is that 
financial policy should bé designed to facili- 
tate rather than retard the expansionary 
process which the tax program is designed 
to launch. When unused productive re- 
sources are available, it is not inflationary 
to permit a parallel expansion in the sup- 
plies of money and liquid assets and in the 
availability of bank credit.” 

The Council goes on to mention the con- 
cern sometimes expressed that too much 
monetary stimulus “may be an embarrass- 
ment” at a future time when the public’s 
excess liquidity could be used to “add fuel 
to inflationary flames.” In the Council's 
judgment. however, such a danger is less- 
ened, since “the same mechanisms which 
supply the economy with liquidity can be 
reversed, and very quickly, to restrict liquid- 
ity and credit.” 

It Is to be noted, however, that our expe- 
rience suggests that prompt withdrawals of 
liquidity from the economy have been diffi- 
cult to accomplish successfully. As a prac- 
tical matter, we are most likely to avoid 
overt inflationary pressures in periods of eco- 
nomic prosperity if the liquidity added to 
the economy during the preceding period of 
slackness is not excessive. 

Despite the constraints that balance-of- 
payments discipline has placed on the mone- 
tary authorities, particularly with respect to 
the level of short-term interest rates, there 
has been no lack of credit availability in this 
country. In 1962, the growth in the public's 
liquid assets, and of bank assets, was un- 
usually large. And measured against gross 
national product, total liquid assets have 
been sustained at a relatively high level. 


additional monetary ease 
would carry grave risks. Nor is there any 
indication that additional monetary ease 
would prove helpful to the domestic econ- 
omy. Recent remarks of the Chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
Serve are to the point: “My present feeling 
is that the domestic liquidity of our banks 
and our economy in general is now so high 
that still further monetary stimulus would 
do little if any good—and might do actual 
harm." This observation was reinforced in 
January by the President of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, who expressed 
his view that “if money had been easier it 
would not have had any appreciable effect 
on business activity and might have encour- 
aged undesirable speculative excesses in some 
directions.” 

We do not subscribe to the view that our 
balance-of-payments difficulties stem pri- 
marily from excessively easy monetary pol- 
icies, and we do not look upon -monetary 
restraint as containing the permanent solu- 
tion to our payments difficulties. Neverthe- 
less, as our international liquidity declines 
and as the prospects for fundamental im- 
provement in our international accounts re- 
main uncertain, we are forced to the con- 
clusion that greater emphasis may have to 
be placed on monetary policy as a defensive 
weapon in the protection of the dollar. The 
necessity for this approach can be reduced 
or eliminated only by the vigorous imple- 
mentation of fundamental corrective actions 
on other fronts. 

With respect to debt nt, the 
assdtiation’s resolution which sets forth our 
views concerning the relationship between 
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tax reduction and the management of the 
public debt contains the following relevant 
passage: 

“The implementation of a program of tax 
reduction must be accompanied by a willing- 
ness to employ maximum flexibility in the 
use of debt management and monetary pol- 
icy, including a willingness to rely on market 
forces for the determination of long-term 
rates of interest.” 

Under the circumstances of what might 
well be a peacetime high in the Federal 
budget deficit, and given the risks discussed 
earlier of inflation and/or further deteriora- 
tion in our international financial position. 
maximum flexibility in debt management is 
more urgent than ever before. > 

The Council report notes that “the proper 
way of financing a deficit is that which 
contributes to the goals of increased output. 
growth, price stability, and payments bal- 
ance." While one cannot take exception 
with the Council's conclusion, it is pertinent 
to note that it offers little evidence of the 
recognition that in debt management, as 
well as in monetary policy, serious difficulties 
can arise in attempting to serve all of our 
economic objectives simultaneously. Within 
the context of our present economic prob- 
lems, it would be reassuring to have the Ad- 
ministration’s unequivocal pledge that, if 
necessary, maximum efforts will be made to 
finance the deficit by sales of obligations to 
genuine savers, and that it is prepared to 
pay whatever rates of interest are required 
to secure such a noninflationary placement 
of the debt. Similar commitments to flexi- 
bility of this kind have been voiced by Treas- 
ury Officials. In addition, monetary authori- 
ties have cited the dangers of efforts to main- 
tain interest rates at artificially low levels 
The failure of the President's report, and of 
the Council's report, to echo this sentiment 
is a source of concern. Since the underly- 
ing emphasis in each report is on the impor- 
tance of securing a faster rate of growth, with 
secondary stress on the need for balance-of- 
payments improvement and virtually no íd- 
mission of the possibilities for a renascenc® 
of inflationary pressures, there is ample rea- 
son for suspecting that the administration 
might resolve the conflicting objectives of 
debt management policies in a manner which 
could be injurious to our economic health- 

Moreover, the failure of the administra- 
tion to recommend the removal of the 4147 
percent interest-rate ceiling on Government 
bonds underscores the over-all im 
that the administration may lack the dedic®- 
tion to flexibility in debt management and 
monetary policy which the noninflationaty 
financing of an unusually large deficit re- 
quires. 

Although the Attorney General has ruled 
that 414-percent bonds can be marketed at a 
discount, thereby permitting a de facto 
breach of the 4%-percent ceiling, there 15 
no assurance that his view would be sus“ 
tained by the courts. In any event, dis- 
count selling is a cumbersome and ineffi- 
cient way of marketing long-term securities. 
In the judgment of most market observers. 
the Attorney General's opinion does not 
provide the final answer to the problem 
the interest-rate ceiling, and ultimately the 
problem must be confronted, 

The possibility of higher interest rate® 
should not be dismissed at the outset in 
thinking ahead about the complex 
facing debt management and mon 
policy. As has been amply demonstrated in 
fast-growing European nations, rising rates 
of interest are not an enemy of domestic 
growth. This is not to say, by any means 
that we should tighten monetary policy pre- 
maturely. But the emphasis must be on 
a flexibility free of rigid views or commit- 
ments as we feel our way along. 

THE BALANCE-OF—PAYMENTS DEFICIT 

The most urgent economic problem now 

confronting the United States is, in 
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judgment, the persistent deficit in our in- 
ternational accounts. Upon the resolution 
of this problem rests not only the economic 
Security of the United States, but also the 
strength of our free world allles and our role 
as political and financial leader of the free 
world alliance, In view of the gravity of 
dur international financial problems, and of 
our recent failure to show significant bal- 
Ance-of-payments improvement, the ab- 
sence of additional positive measures for 
Strengthening our payments position is a 
Source of the utmost concern. 

Despite general observations that the pay- 
Ments deficit must be eliminated, the reports 
Of the President and the Council of Economic 
Advisers contain few specific proposals which 
Could be expected to result in permanent or 
fundamental relief to our payments position. 
Quite to the contrary, the overall economic 
Policies prescribed for the coming fiscal year 
Teasonably can be expected to produce an 
Adverse impact at least in the short run, on 
Our balance of payments. In view of the 
reduced volume of our international liquid- 
ity, these short-run complications are far 
too serious to be glossed over with the obser- 
vation that, in the long run, economic 
Frowth and balance-of-payments equilib- 
rium are compatible goals of public policy. 
In fact, whether or not they are compatible 
depends not upon the rate of growth, but 
Tather upon the characteristics and structure 
of growth and upon the trend of domestic 
Cost and prices. 

In the absence of measures which would 
Teduce the dollar drain associated with over- 
sea spending by the Federal Government, 
it can be argued that our balance-of-pay- 
ments weakness creates the necessity for 
relatively austere domestic economic policies. 
In contrast, the President's recom- 
mendations call for the introduction of 

ng economic stimulants. These recom- 
mendations ignore the increasing short-term 
of our balance-of-payments problem, 
&nd they are based on the assumption that 
the United States has considerable time and 
Maneuyerability with which to redress the 
lance in its international accounts. We 

do not share these judgments. 

We are ly concerned over the ad- 
Ministration’s emphasis that balance-of-pay- 
ments equilibrium must be achieved by in- 

g the surplus on private accounts, 
Tather than by reducing the deficit on Gov- 
nt accounts. The notion that the 
Private sector of the economy should be held 
“Sponsible for generating whatever pay- 
nts surplus is required to support a pre- 
ed level of oversea Government 


to the effect that a cutback in over- 
Spending would necessitate the sacri- 
deing of national objectives should not be 
to obscure the fact that a failure 


ob parably more serious sacrifices of our 

Jectives, 

tar? do not believe that the United States 

Whi either the time or the maneuverability 
eh would allow it to seek answers to its 

[outnce-of-payments problems in essentially 
-range approaches. However attractive 

long-range remedies may appear to be, 


“would be a realistic prospect if 
Companied such direct and forthright 
The failure of the President to pro- 
Ment wom action must stand, in our judg- 
the =; äs a strong inducement for reducing 
tele, unt in the expansionist economic pol- 
Which the administration has outlined. 
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WAGE AND PRICE GUIDEPOSTS 

The Council’s annual report restates the 
guideposts for “noninflationary wage and 
price behavior” presented for the first time 
in the 1962 report. The Council apparently 
feels that these guides, stated in terms of an 
industry’s rate of productivity increase, con- 
tinue to be useful as reference points in col- 


lective bargaining. 


Opinions vary as to the influence the 
guidelines had in negotiations last year. 
Some observers contend that their impact 
was limited to large-scale negotiations in 
the concentrated industries, while they had 
little or no impact in the smaller or more 
fragmented industries. Others contend that 
they were a source of difficulty for Federal 
conciliaters, who found that unions usually 
selze upon the general guide—the 3-percent 
trend rate of overall productivity increase— 
as a minimum. Most everyone agrees that 
the guideposts were of litle significance last 
year because of the generally stable economic 
environment. ; 

In earlier sections of this commentary, we 
have expressed our fears that inflation may 
once again appear on the scene, particularly 
unless the program to spur economic growth 
is implemented in a cautious and well-bal- 
anced manner, Even if prudent policies are 
followed, the possibility of rising prices be- 
comes greater as we approach a full employ- 
ment situation. For these reasons, it is all 
the more important to analyze and discuss 
the wage-price guides now, rather than later 
when they may be a crucial reference point 
in wage negotiations. 

While the economic theory on which these 
guideposts are based may be sound, the prac- 
tical implications of their use as instruments 
of public policy is another matter. The difi- 
culty arises from the fact that productivity 
gains, both in the economy as a whole and 
in particular industries, are exceedingly difi- 
cult to measure with precision, Such meas- 
urement is so difficult that opposing bar- 
gaining groups—labor and industry—could 
easily come up with equally convincing sta- 
tistics to back their own special interests. 
This being the case, a referee would have to 
come into the picture to settle the argument. 
This referee probably would be the Presi- 
dent, or his representative, backstopped by 
statistics compiled by Government agencies 
and in all probability interpreted by the 
Council of Economic Advisers itself. 

With the effective mobilization of public 
opinion, as illustrated by the famous steel 
price incident, industry and labor could be 
forced, in effect, to act as suggested by the 
Council’s interpretation of the “guideposts.” 
In our judgment, this method of determining 
wages and prices would be even more objec- 
tionable than wage and price controls openly 
administered by a Government board—an ar- 
rangement acceptable only in wartime. 
Somewhere along the line, the results could 
well be de facto determination of wages and 
prices by the administration without a man- 
date from the Congress or the people. Such 
a transfer of decisionmaking from the mar- 
ket to the Government simply could not be 
tolerated in a free enterprise society. 

The answer to the problems of achieving 
noninflationary pricing and wage decisions 
does not lie in allowing for public participa- 
tion in these decisions, either directly 
through legislation or indirectly through 
moral suasion, but rather in assuring a mar- 
ket balance between labor and industry. If 
the economic environment is stable, such a 
balance should result—on the average, but 
not invariably—in noninflationary wage and 
price decisions in response to market forces. 

There is no question that our Government 
is alert to the dangers to a free-market 
economy which are inherent in monopolistic 
price fixing by business. Vigorous enforce- 
ment of antitrust laws should continue to 
combat undue business concentration. At 
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the same time, undue labor power must be 
curbed. There are indications that this vital 
half of the problem is beginning to be 
faced, but its solution must be pursued with 
a great deal more vigor and candor if the 
principle of equality of bargaining power 
between labor and industry is to be achieved. 

There are various approaches to such 
equality, including the possibility of apply- 
ing the antitrust laws to labor as well as to 
business. However, the important and in- 
deed crucial need is for a recognition and 
endorsement of this basic principle by the 
administration; once that occurs, solutions 
to the problem can no doubt be found. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The foregoing comments on the economic 
reports of the President and the Council 
can be summarized by the following six 
points: 

1. There is no room for further increases 
in Government spending at this time. The 
combination of a large tax cut and additional 
Government spending would violate stand- 
ards of fiscal prudence by bloating the Fed- 
eral deficit to inflationary proportions. The 
planned spending increases should be 
eliminated. 

2. If Federal spending is held constant, the 
magnitude and timing of the President's pro- 
posed tax reduction would appear to be ap- 
propriate; but it should be aimed more di- 
rectly at stimulating investment. Accord- 
ingly, corporations and middie- and upper- 
income groups should be relieved of their 
heavy tax burdens to a greater extent than 
is 2 planned. 

5 review of the aggressive fiscal policy 
planned, the Treasury must be to 
finance increases in the public debt in a 
noninfiationary way, out of savings, to the 
extent n To assure that this is 
possible, the archaic 4%4-percent interest- 
rate ceiling on Government bonds should 
be removed. 

4. Any further monetary ease would be 
largely ineffective in its stimulus, could lead 
to a deterioration in the quality of credit, 
and is unwarranted in view of the contem- 
plated fiscal policy measures. Possibilities 
for the necessity of higher interest rates as 
a temporary measure for dealing with our 
balance-of-payments problem should not be 
dismissed. 


5. Faster economic growth per se may or 
may not help to solve our balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. At any rate, the primary 
burden of a permanent solution should not 
be shifted from the Government sector, 
which acounts for the larger part of the defi- 
cit, to the private sector. The most obvious 
approach is to reduce the nate 
burden now borne by the United States in 
the common defense of the free world. 

6. The council's wage-and-price guideposts 
are elusive in practice, and reliance on them 
could lead to de facto determination of 
wages and prices by the administration. 
Achievement of noninflationary wage-and- 
price decisions lies in the principle of equal 
bargaining power between business and 
labor, which must include methods to curb 
concentrations of labor power as well as 
of business power. 


Fourth Anniversary of Hawaii Statehood 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. AL ULLMAN 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I had 
the privilege of serving on the House 
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Interior Committee when Hawaii was at 
long last accepted into the Union, after 
knocking at the door for half a century; 
and so had the privilege of supporting 
her Statehood, both in Committee and 
on the Floor, 

Hawaii's loyalty had been demon- 
strated in Two World Wars and the 
Korean conflict, during the latter. of 
which the then Territory of Hawaii had 
a higher casualty per population rate 
than any State. We are all familiar 
with the magnificent record of men from 
Hawaii during the Second World War; 
every present member of the Hawaiian 
Democratic congressional delegation to 
Congress saw action in that war. Mr. 
Grit fought in the bitter campaigns in 
the Pacific theater; Mr. MATSUNAGA was 
a member of the renowned 100th In- 
fantry Battalion in Italy, and the jun- 
ior Senator from Hawaii, whom we 
learned to respect so much before his 
sojourn to the other side of this Hill, is 
a much decorated veteran of the famed 
442d Regiment. 

Mr. Speaker, I was therefore greatly 
honored to be privileged to have some 
small part in the successful passage of 
Hawaii Statehood, and am very pleased 
to be able to join the able Congressmen 
from Hawaii in tribute on this fourth 
anniversary of the signing of the state- 
hood bill. 


Brazil Admits Loan for Soviet Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, as fur- 
ther proof of my position on the Bra- 
zilian loan, I would like to include in to- 
day's Record an article that appeared 
March 12, 1963, in the Columbus Eve- 
ning Dispatch, one of Ohio’s foremost 
newspapers. 

This article bears out my contention 
that Mr. Dantas did not misunderstand 
the question when he admitted part of 
the United States loan would be used to 
finance Soviet trade. The question is 
very simple and stated very clearly. 

The article follows: 

BRAZILIAN ApMrrs Loan SOUCHT von SOVIET 
‘Trane 
(By Carl DeBloom) 

WaASHINGTON.—The Brazilian Finance Min- 
ister, Santiago Dantas, under fire from some 
congressional sources over his country's 
trade program admitted to a Dispatch re- 
porter Tuesday that Brazil would use US. 
money to promote trade with all nations 
including Russia. 

Ohlo Congressman WI AAN H, HARSHA, Jr. 
has requested an explanation from Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk why United States would 
negotiate a loan for any sum of money to 
enhance trade between Brazil and Russia. 

Dantas heads a delegation to seck liberal- 
ized terms on existing loans and $1.5 billion 
in new U.S. loans and Investments over a 3- 
year period. Part of the 3-year plan is to 
ask United States to help financé a $160 
million per year trade agreement between 
Brazil and Russia. 2 
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Hansa stated on the House of Represen- 
tatives floor last week and again Monday, 
regardless of the amount of the loan whether 
$1.5 billion or $450 million, “the American 
taxpayer does not want his money used to 
expand Russian trade with any country.” 

Dantas was questioned by the press in the 
White House as he was leaving a conference 
with President Kennedy. 

He was asked, “Will any part of the loan 
you receive from the United States be used 
to promote trade with Russia?” 

The Brazilian finance minister answered, 
“The money will be used to promote trade 
with many countries.” 

The reporter pressed, Including Russia?“ 

He replied, “Yes, Russia.” 

A State Department information officer ex- 
plained “Brazil is lacking for markets. She 
does business with the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet bloc is the one untapped market for 
Brazil's chief export coffee.“ 

Before Dantas leaves on March 20, he will 
have seen several Cabinet officers, officials at 
the World Bank, -International Monetary 
Fund, Inter-American Bank, and private 
bankers, 

Hansn further emphasized his point, say- 
ing, “Not only is any negotiation that would 
enhance Red trade foolhardy and detrimen- 
tal to our national security, but in direct 
conflict with the stated purposes of our tre- 
mendous defense budget and foreign aid 
outlays.” 


Paul Flowers’ Greenhouse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT | 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday, February 23, there appeared in 
the Commercial Appeal, an outstanding 
newspaper of the Nation which is pub- 
lished in Memphis, Tenn., a fine article 
about Monda Kay Alexander and the ex- 
cellent 4-H Club of Greenfield, Tenn. 

This column is “Paul Fowers’ Green- 
house” and is outstanding in every re- 
spect. Mr. Flowers is an excellent writer 
who is widely read all over the Midsouth. 
His choice writings have been published 
in a book and I certainly feel that this 
fine column should be called to the at- 
tention of the Congress. 

The article follows: 

From Memphis (Tenn) Commercial Appeal, 
Feb. 23, 1963] 
PAUL FLOWERS' GREENHOUSE 

Now Monda Kay Alexander is a 4-H 
Clubber, and senior in Gréenfield, Tenn., 
High School, who believes in something, and 
I bring her to Greenhouse readers’ attention 
lest we get the idea that there's anything 
wrong with this upcoming generation. 80 
long as Monda Kay and others like her look 
upon life with such wholesomeness, and 
ae such perceptive eyes, our future is 

e 


Monda Kay plans to attend Freed-Harde- 
man College when she finishes high school, 
and then she hopes to teach, which boosts 
her even higher. 

This is what she wrote recently: 

“OUR FARM AND I 


“Since the 4-H Club is for the benefit of 
farm boys and girls, I feel that it is ap- 
propriate for me to express the meaning of 
our farm to me. 

“I live on a medium-sized farm, that raises 
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about everything, I have come to know, and 


. appreciate, the work that my parents and 


forefathers gave to provide that land for me. 

“On a crisp fall day, I can look around in 
my own front yard for a great distance with- 
out looking at the window of a neighbor, 
without the rush of traffic, without the 
smoke from factories. I stand envelo 
behind a secure wall of nature, guarded bY 
the sky, the sun, and clouds: 

“As I pause this brief moment, I have ® 
deep feeling of security and warmth flowing 
from the knowledge that my family will have 
food from the garden, beef and pork from 
our animals, and money from our crops. 

“More warmth comes inside me as I re- 
collect our brief pauses for prayer and Bible 
reading, our family council meetings to plan 
work, or just to talk about family Ute. 

“The purchase of our farm was much like 
that of those who started our country. 
parents were poor when they married, and 
had to work many years to save enough to 
buy the land. They sacrificed many things 
to realize their dream of a place of theif 
own, Thus our farm means determinatio® 
crowned by success. 

“Like my parents I must have the determi- 
nation to succeed, since success comes only 
from determination. 

"The sod that has been turned many times 
on our farm was bought at the price of 
sacrifice—sacrifices of the first settler 
America to open à free land; sacrifices 
the Civil War; sacrifices of many soldiers in 
two World Wars to keep tyrants out—apd 
sacrifices of my parents, 

“Those who made these sacrifices have in“ 
stilled in me a devotion to freedom, truth, 
loyalty, happiness, understanding, faith, and 
good will toward men. 

“Our farm is the present, with a major 
role in the world. It is the future of 
country, of our family, of myself, It # 
the key to my life. It will send me to col” 
lege. It will be the occupation of one 
more of my brothers. 

“Our farm is a beginning, a beginning of 
life for human „animals, plants, and 
flowers, all things of nature. 

“I love our farm because here I can 80 
outside and cry as loud as I wish, or I can 
sit in quiet solitude. I can look up and 
carefree birds sweep to and fro, or a b 
cloud drift by toward destinies unknown. 

“In the fall I know rest is near by the la 
drift of a leaf falling silently to the ground 
in the spring I know that the world 18 

wakening once n, heral 
8 agai ded by o 

“Our farm is a whole world of ideals, 9° 
tivities, and beauties.- 

“Always I am proud to say: 

“This is our farm.” 


The Honorable Clyde Doyle 
SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, out of Te 
spect to our departed colleague, 
gentleman from California [Mr. DOYLE} 
Tinclude a prayer in the RECORD. 

This prayer which I offer, Mr. Spes% 
er, was delivered in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on May 6, 1913, by the the? 
Chaplain, Rev, Henry N. Couden, D 
It was offered on behalf of a decease? 
Member of Congress of that day 
has seemed to me it expresses in plain 
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but very sincere words the emotion, 
sympathy and deep sense of loss which 
all Members of this body, some 50 years 
later, have experienced in connection 
with the death of our dear and honored 
colleague, CLYDE DOYLE. 

The prayer I offer reads: 

We come to Thee, O God our heavenly 
Father, with hearts bowed in sorrow, because 
death, always mysterious and unbidden, has 
Visited this congressional body and taken 
from its midst a Member who was pecu- 
Marly fitted by natural gifts, education, and 
experience to serve his people and his coun- 
try. But Thou art God; Thou knowest the 
beginning and the end; Thou hast ordered 
all things, and Thou doest all things well. 
Comfort us, his people; the stricken wife 
and children, by the eternal faith revealed 
to the world in the life, death, and resur- 
Tection of the Christ who thus brought to 
light life and immortality in Thee. 

Swift to its close ebbs out life's little day; 
Earth's joys grow dim, its glories pass away; 
Change and decay in all around I see; 

O Thou who changest not, abide with me. 


Amen. 


American Rights a Vital Study 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, Mrs. Paul Pattyson of Annan- 
dale, Va., in my congressional district, 
has recently called to my attention a 
Need for the teaching of sound principles 
ot democracy in the schools of our sev- 
eral States. 

As I share Mrs. Pattyson's concern 
Over this problem, I welcome this op- 
Dortunity to read into the Recorp Mrs. 
Pattyson's letter to me of January 29, 
and the article by Dr. Leslie J. Nason, to 
Which she referred. 

The letter and article follow: 

2511 Crest DRIVE, 
Annandale, Va. January 29, 1963. 
Hon. JoeL T. BROYHILL, 
House of Representatives, 

ashington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Brorum: I am enclosing a copy 
of an article by Dr. Leslie J. Nason which 
®Ppeared in the Sunday Star on January 27, 
1963. I wish I knew the procedure to get 

article before our people formulating 
the curriculum for our schoolchildren. 

Therefore, I am forwarding it to you with 
the hope, and request, that you will have it 
Inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Sincerely yours, 
` Mrs. PauL L, PATTYSON. 


[From The Washington Sunday Star, Jan. 

27, 1903 

AMERICAN RIGHTS A VITAL STUDY 

(By Leslie J. Nason) 
pa our concern about being fair and al- 
wing students to hear about the Commu- 
nist system, we are falsely assuming our 
children are thoroughly grounded in the free 
enterprise system. 

i Our students are not prepared to under- 
nand u discussion of Communism until they 


4 Recently I talked with a Junior home from 
State university for the holidays. 
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He said: “My father did a wonderful thing 
for me a couple weeks ago. I had sent him 
a copy of a Communist-front paper, saying 
we students found little wrong with their 
theories. 

“My father returned the paper to me with 
marginal comments, statement by statement, 
paragraph by paragraph, pointing out the 
inaccuracies, the omissions and distortions. 

“For the first time I had a good under- 
standing of the free enterprise system. That 
annotated paper changed the thinking of a 
group of students with whom I discussed 
these things.” 

OUR BILL OF RIGHTS 

As parents we must explain the rights and 
privileges, as well as the responsibilities that 
are part of life of a citizen in the United 
States. These should be Illustrated in 
schools with examples and case studies from 
preschool grades through college. 

Schools should make sure students really 
understand the individual rights set forth in 
the Bill of Rights. These are the things, 
they stand to lose. Students should under- 
stand: 

Their right to accumulate and save money. 
and have these savings guaranteed up to a 
substantlal amount. 

Their right to devise new mechanisms, and 
have these guaranteed by patents. 

Their right to express themselves in books 
and protect such efforts and property with 
copyrights. 

Their right to choose and pursue any edu- 
cation they are qualified to master. 

Their right to live as respected citizens 
equal under the law and follow whatever 
profession, trade or occupation they choose. 

Their right to move freely within the 
boundaries of the United States and with 
our Government's protection throughout the 
free world, 

FOUNDATION NEEDED 

Not until our children are secure in this 
knowledge should they be subjected to the 
claims of another system. And surveys in- 
dicate an percentage of college stu- 
dents are not aware of them. 

Moreover, many adults have not had the 
opportunity to take courses in school cover- 
ing the free enterprise system. its workings 
and advantages. 

In our American system we have every- 
thing we are willing to go out and get. 
Communists will promise all the things we 
think we don’t have but, in reality, they 
give nothing and take everything. 


Views of Former President Eisenhower on 
Honorary Citizenship for Sir Winston 
Charchill 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mrs. FRANCIS P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, I am informed by a friend of 
mine that General Eisenhower has'au- 
thorized the following statement of his 
views on the proposal to make Sir Win- 
ston Churchill an honorary American 
citizen: 

Sir Winston Churchill has been my warm 
personal friend for more than 20 years. I 
have known him both m wartime and in 
peace as an inspirational leader and a man 
dedicated to the promotion of Anglo-Ameri- 
can friendship and the solidarity of the 
English-speaking community. In a long 
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and varied career he has many extraordinary 
achievements to his credit, of which his 
reputation as the political leader of Great 
Britain during World War II, and his bril- 
lance as an author are unquestionably the 
most widely known. 

All these facts, to which must be added 
the circumstance that his mother was of 
American birth, clearly Justify in my opinion 
the awarding to him of an honor that has 
previously been given to only one other. 
General Lafayette. It is my further opinion, 
that in taking this action, the Congress 
would not in anyway create a precedent. I 
believe that the circumstances are such as 
to make the case so exceptional as to stand 
as practically unique. 


Stop Sending Brazil Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, I would like to include in my re- 
marks another article appearing in the 
March 16, 1963, issue of the Columbus 
Evening Dispatch. 

The Dispatch is one of Ohio's out- 
standing newspapers and this article 
provides some very thought-provoking 
reasons why the U.S. loan to Brazil 
should not be made. 


For those of my colleagues who are 
interested in this issue, I commend the 
article to them. It points out very vivid- 
ly some unique aspects to this problem. 
Following is the article: 

Demannos Grow tn Conoress To Sror SEND- 
ING BRAZIL Arp 


WASHINGTON.—An, official U.S. statement 
that Communists have bored into Brazil's 
Government put new steam Saturday into 
a congressional movement to bar aid to 
the huge, trouble-racked South American 
country. 

Pouring more millions into Brazil now 
would be “an exercise in futility,” one con- 
gressman said. There were demands that 
assistance be denied until Brazil cleans house 
of Reds or extreme leftists in any positions 
of power and shows that American aid will 
not be used to promote Brazilian trade with 
Russia. 

The U.S. statement about Red infiltration 
came out in a curious, mixed-up way at a 
time when Francisco San Tiago Dantas, 
Brazilian Finance Minister, was here trying 
for multi-million dollar aid. A powerful 
man in the Brazilian Government, he is an 
advocate of a soft policy toward Communist 
Cuba. 

On Thursday, a House Foreign Affairs sub- 
committee issued a transcript of testimony 
attributing the following statement to Lin- 
colin Gordon, U.S. Ambassador to Brazil: 

“Their number (the Communists in Brazil) 
is small but their influence is much larger 
than those numbers would suggest. The 
principal field of infiltration and infiuence 
is in the labor unions. In the Government 
itself there has been infiltration. The stu- 
dent movement is another major area of 
penetration, with the national student union 
now being dominated by Communists.” 

This statement was reported to hare 
brought a hot, indignant reaction in govern- 
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ment circles in Brasilia. Evidently, the 
State Department felt Gordon might meet 
an embarrassing reception when he returned 
there. 

The Department got out a statement say- 
ing the remarks had been submitted to the 
House subcommittee by the Department 
itself, not by Gordon. Still later it was ex- 
plained that the Department and Gordon 
were really in accord on the remarks. 

The fact that the Department took respon- 
sibility for the charges raised speculation 
that it was trying to get the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment, headed by President Joao Goulart, 
to take a harder line on Communist issues, 
including Cuba. 

The Communist Party is outlawed in 
Brazil and no known Communists hold im- 
portant posts in the Government. How- 
ever, the party operates openly and six men 
backed in last October's election won seats 
in the Chamber of Deputies. Also, leftwing 
Nationalists hold several high offices. 

Brazil's Foreign Minister, Hermes Lima, 
expressed regret over the State Department's 
assertion. “I lament that an occasion such 
as this publicity should have been given the 
testimony,” in the subcommittee report, he 
told a reporter. 

Goulart declined immediate comment, al- 
though he said he might have a statement 
later. Meanwhile, his leftist brother-in-law 
Deputy Leonel Brizola, an anti-American 
firebrand, sald of Gordon: “He doesn't have 
the minimum respect for Brazil's sover- 
eignty.” 

In Washington, Representative WILLIAM H. 
HarsHa, Jr., Republican, of Ohio, called at- 
tention to a recent acknowledgment by Dan- 
tas that U.S. aid money would be used in 
part to promote trade with all countries, 
“Including Russia.” 

“At a time when we are using American 
tax dollars in the Alliance for Progress to 
try to strengthen Latin America against 
communism,” HARSHA said, “I think it would 
be an exercise in futility to turn over money 
to Brazil so it can promote trade with 
Russia,” = 

Representative WILLIAM C. CRAMER, Repub- 
lican, of Florida, said he would look with 
“extreme distaste and indeed abhorrence” 
on ald to Brazil at this time. He said: 

“There is no question that there is sub- 
stantial subversive activity in the Brazilian 
Government, including the armed forces. 
This is a real danger and threat.” 

Senate Democratic Leader Mike MANS- 
FIELD, Of Montana, said he would reserve 
comment until he could study the matter 
further. Many other legislators were un- 
available for comment, but there was little 
doubt that developments had made the road 
for Brazilian ald more rocky. 


Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Westchester County was deeply sad- 
dened and left the poorer by the loss of 
a most illustrious and distinguished 
Methodist clergyman, Bishop G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam. Bishop Oxnam before his 
retirement in 1960 had a varied, long 
and rich career. Prior to his election 
as bishop in 1936, he was the president 
of DePauw University. In addition to 
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being the Methodist bishop of the areas 
of Omaha, Boston, New York and Wash- 
ington he was the president of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches from 1944 to 
1946 and one of six presidents of the 
World Council of Churches from 1948 
to 1954. 

-Bishop Oxnam was the exemplar of 
a dynamic combination of physical, in- 
tellectual and moral excellence. He was 
a former football player at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, where he 
was elected to Phi Beta Kappa, before he 
went to pursue his theological studies 
at Boston University. 

_ Upon his passing Bishop John Wesley 
Lord was quoted as saying: 

Bishop Oxnam was recognized by friend 
and foe alike as one of the “summit souls” 
with whom God on. occasion blesses 
mankind. 


We in Westchester share this senti- 
ment and to his wife, the former Ruth 
Fisher, his sons and daughter and his 
eight grandchildren we send our deep- 
est sympathy. Their loss and ours and 
the Nation's is very great. 


Sir Winston Churchill 


SPEECH 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, by grant- 
ing Sir Winston Churchill honorary 
American citizenship, the House pays a 
great man a singular and well-deserved 
tribute. 

His contributions to the preservation 
of American freedom in a time of 
supreme crisis, for all of Western civili- 
zation, fill the pages of modern history. 
In the 1930's he courageously defied the 
appeasement policies of his own country 
which culminated in the Munich capitu- 
lation and the advent of World War II. 
In the early months of the war, when 
Hitler's armies had triumphantly sub- 
dued the European Continent, leaving 
England to fight on alone, his eloquent 
voice and masterful personality provided 
a rallying point for the hopes of both 
the free and the enslaved nations. His 
dogged determination sustained Eng- 
land during her darkest hour and held 
the Atlantic frontier safe until America 
entered the war. Thus, he gave his na- 
tion one of its finest hours. 

For these and other acts born of con- 
summate wisdom and indomitable cour- 
age, we owe Sir Winston an immeas- 
urable debt of gratitude which House 
bill 4374 discharges in part. Our 
affection for him is deeper, not only 
because his mother gave him American 
blood and ancestors who fought side by 
side with General Washington in our 
War of Independence, but because he 
represents one of the finest statesmen 
produced by the English-speaking peo- 
ples. In addressing the Virginia House 
of Delegates March 8, 1946, Sir Winston 
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gave expression to his hope for union 
and understanding which we will do well 
to recall: “Above all, among the English- 
speaking peoples, there must be the 
union of hearts based upon conviction 
and common ideals. That is what I of- 
fer. That is what I seek.” 

In honoring this great man, we also 
honor ourselves. 


J.F.K. Loses the Playoff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
while a committee of this House holds 
hearings on managed news and the New 
Frontier's own brand of almost total 
censorship, the so-called country press is 
anything but fooled. Daily in news- 
papers arriving in my office, I find edi- 
torial expression of the insight and 
knowledge about today’s events 
by midwestern newspapers. 

Under unanimous consent I insert at 
this point in the Recorp, as an example, 
an editorial from the Madison Courier of 
March 15, 1963, which shows graphi 
what the editor of that newspaper, Mr. 
Lloyd G. Neal, thinks about our Cuba? 
fiasco: 


J.F.K. LOSES THE PLAYOFF 


Although New Frontiersmen in Washing- 
ton insist that President Kennedy made nd 
deals with Premier Khrushchey to obtain 
removal of offensive weapons from Cuba, an 
exchange of letters from October 26 to O° 
tober 29, 1962, reveal a number of conditions 
and demands laid down by the two leaders. 

Mr. K. demanded as a condition for Te 
moval of Soviet missiles from Cuba that the 
United States close its Jupiter bases in 
Turkey and guarantee Cuba against invasion: 

Asked for, but not as a condition for re- 
moving missiles, was thé closing of all other 
bases surrounding Russia, including other 
Jupiter bases in Italy, and the airfields from 
which US. bombers carrying nuclear wes] 
could attack the U.S.S.R. . ‘ of 

Several days after the initial exchange 
letters, Khrushchey said the Soviet Union 
would back Cuba's demands that the Uni 
States give up its naval base at Guantanamo 
Bay. ‘ 
JF. Ks requests were less complicated: 
Removal of offensive weapons systems from 
the island nation and supervised inspection 
to guarantee that all missiles and bom 
were removed. 

Today, just 4 months after the conditions 
were laid down by both sides, the box- 
reads like this: y 

Missiles: The U.S.S.R. dismantled and Te 
moved 42 medium-and intermediate- * 
missiles from Cuba. The United States or 
dered shut down 15 Jupiter intermedia 
range missiles in Turkey and 30 in Italy: 
Score; 45 to 42, in favor of Russia. 1 

Bombers: Khrushchey ordered 42 Bun 
IL-28 jet bombers from Cuba. The Kenn tual 
administration has ordered the even nd 
closing of all B-47 jet bomber bases arou 
the Russian periphery, approximately 1 R 
aircraft, Score: 1,000 to 42 for the oeng 

Troops: Khrushchey, with great fanfar? 
from the Kennedy administration, 000 
nounced, and did, recall an estimated 6 
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Russian troops from his garrison in Cuba. 
The U.S. Department of Defense ordered 
40,000 American troops out of Western Eu- 
Tope. Score: 40,000 to 6,000, in favor of the 
USSR. 

On-site inspection: Somehow, the inter- 
Nationally controlled on-site inspection of 
Cuba fell by the wayside. As President Ken- 
nedy said in a recent speech: No, the cam- 
era, I think, is actually going to be our best 
inspector.” Score: 1 to 0, in favor of the 
Uss.R. 

Coupled with the Kennedy pledge that the 
United States will not invade Cuba, the only 
match Khrushchev has not won in the island 
Playoff with JFE. was his later support for 
Castro’s insistence that the United States 
Surrender its naval base at Guantanamo Bay. 

This may well be the next step. 

/ 
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Investment for Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
economic development and economic 
growth of the less developed free-world 
Countries, and particularly of our neigh- 
bors in Latin America, are of greatest 
Concern to the United States. Our for- 
eign economic policy is designed to help 
these areas both through direct Govern- 
Ment assistance programs and through 
encouraging private skills and private 
investment funds to be channeled into 
their economies. An article from the 

11 issue of the American Banker 
hy Michael Benson, international bank- 
editor, suggests that one important 
Way to harness both foreign and domes- 
tic capital resources would be through 
pe establishment of private, broadly 
held investment companies. Entitled 
e Answer to a Latin American Di- 
lemma,” the article follows: 
One ANSWER TO A LaTIN-AMERICAN DILEMMA 
(By Michael Benson) 

The real financial question in Latin Amer- 
lea today is how to mobilize adequate de- 
Yelopment capital? Highly placed Govern- 
Ment officials in this country as well as 
those south of the border have been trying 
hard to come up with the answer, but with- 
Out real success. 

One reason why this has become such a 
thorny question of Inte 1s that the bold and 
yare Alliance -for Progress program of 

S. Government aid has been lagging rather 
y. Another is that foreign private in- 
— have been quietly pulling out of Latin 
in erica, rather than plunging more money 

to that part of the world. 
wi week the question came up again, and 
ie it a suggestion for an answer that well 
hee. brighten the spirits of many rather dis- 

leaders of Latin America's eco- 
nomic development, 
1. It came from a prominent Puerto Rican 
Goracler. Gaspar Roca, Ir, a former high 
nn ernment official of his land's well-known 
wyeration Bootstrap.” - He firmly believes 
ere the answer lies in the establishment of 

Vate, broadly held investment companies 

each 3 the Latin American countries. 

y g who terms his plan "democratic 
“apitalism. holds that investment com- 
— „at least in theory, are a perfect ve- 

© for mobilizing massive but stagnant 
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funds currently being held by tens of thou- 
sands of business and professional men in 
Latin America, as well as in other develop- 
ing areas. 

Mr. Roca's idea on the mobilization of 
local capital—which has probably been the 
2-year-old Alliance for Progress’ toughest 
problem—is almost certain to receive a re- 
ceptive ear in many influential circles. 

One reason is that there has been a marked 
lack of private financial institutions to 
mobilize local investment capital within 
Latin America. Perhaps the most notable 
exception Is New York-based International 
Basic Economy Corp., which operates mutual 
funds in Brazil, Colombia, Chile, and Ar- 
gentina. 

Even more important, though, is the fact 
that the need for private investment by Lat- 
in Americans has become more widely recog- 
nized. This was pointed up recently in a 
statement by David Rockefeller, president of 
Chase Manhattan Bank, and Walter B. 
Wriston, executive vice president, First Na- 
tional City Bank. 

The two prominent bankers said the en- 
couragement of private enterprise, local and 
foreign, must become the main thrust of the 
Alliance.” They urged that US, policies be 
reoriented to place far greater emphasis on 
the encouragement of private enterprise and 
investments. 

The bankers’ views were included in a sep- 
arate opinion growing out of the 26-man 
Commerce Committee for the Alliance for 
Progress (COMAP), appointed by Secretary 
of Commerce Luther H, Hodges to appraise 
the program. 

Mr. Roca has begun in earnest to put his 
idea into practice. He belleves that his 2- 
year-old San Juan investment company— 
International Investment Co.—of which he 
is president and general manager, is a good 
prototype for ones that can be started by 
private citizens in Latin American countries. 
And he is not alone in his belief. 

For Mr. Roca has been invited to such 
countries as Colombis, Venezuela, and the 
Dominican Republic to outline his ideas to 
government and financial leaders. 

Mr. Roca, who is a highly articulate, hard- 
working executive, feels he has his work cut 
out for him. “The job is anything but easy, 
particularly if you consider our experience in 
Puerto Rico,” he said in an interview during 
a visit to New York. 

He noted that, although the island's In- 
vestment Companies Act of 1954 offered a 
group of incentives, principally in the area 
of taxes, it was not until the 1960's that the 
first successful enterprises were organized. 
Resistance to local productive investment in 
Puerto Rico, he added, was typical of what 
will be faced in industrializing countries all 
over the world. He gave these major bottle- 
necks: ; 
in fo of family ownership and opera- 
tidn. 8 

Distaste for minority investment position. 

Desire for short-term high yield. 

Preference for real property over equity 
investment. 

Nonetheless, Mr. Roca pointed out, in the 
past few years, the idea has “caught hold and 
has been worth the fight.” His own com- 
pany. for example, which is the largest in 
the island commonwealth, has now reached 
a capitalization of $1 million. 

However, more important, he maintained, 
is that the company’s 150 stockholders repre- 
sent a cross section of middle-class positions 
found in all of the developing countries. As 
typical, he noted physicians, teachers, law- 
yers, druggists, insurance agents, and 
engineers. 

“Actually In every so-called underdevel- 
oped land there is a nucleus of hundreds of 
middle-class citizens, with millions of dol- 
lars that could be put to work in modern 
industrial and commercial development,” 
observes the Wharton Business School-edu- 
cated financier. 
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“Government-to-government foreign aid, 

important as it may be,” he said, “does little 
to motivate emerging nations toward dy- 
namic private enterprise and free market 
economy. To understand these things 
deeply, people have to participate personally.” 


The Budget Can Be Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


a OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent is very clever at turning away 
every demand for budget cuts by chal- 
lenging anyone to show where it can be 
cut as if suggestions have never been 
made. In my opinion, from $8 to $10 
billion can be cut from the budget with- 
out endangering our defense or national 
security and without cutting out essen- 
tial government services. Of course, it 
will take some discipline by the people, 
by the Congress, and above all, by the ad- 
ministration, but it can be done. 

The following reprint from the U.S. 
News & World Report shows where $3 
billion can be saved by not adopting new 
programs and by cutting back on some 
old ones. In addition I have some fur- 
ther recommendations to save billions of 
dollars of the taxpayers’ money. No pub- 
lic works are justified in a time of deficit 
spending, so let us cut back on all public 
works until the budget is balanced and 
we begin to pay down the debt. Get the 
Government out of the power business, 
sell the public power projects and return 
them to private enterprise; liquidate 
public housing; cut out urban renewal 
by the Federal Government; eliminate 
Federal partioipation in depressed areas, 
and allow local and private initiative 
full rein; cut the farm programs 20 per 
cent with eventual elimination; cut for- 
eign aid by $3 billion; cut military au- 
thorizations 5 percent and research and 
development 12.5 percent for another 
$800 million; knock $1 billion off the 
space program. 

When we make these cuts we can bring 
about a realistic cut in taxes, allow the 
people to keep more of their own money, 
increase risk capital to strengthen the 
economy and create more jobs which 
alone creates more wealth. 

The U.S. News & World Report article 
follows: 

Ir You Want To Know How THE BUDGET 
Can Be Cur 

A flurry of new ideas for trimming Presi- 
dent Kennedy's budget is developing in 
Congress. 

Mr, Kennedy himself has challenged Mem- 
bers of Congress to show him where spending 
can be curtailed without hurting the 
country. 

Both Democrats and Republicans, rising to 
that challenge, are coming up with proposals 
of their own. 

Most of these plans, to date, are in gen- 
eral terms, not pinned down to specific items 
in the budget. 

Most of the plans, also, are in terms of 
authority to spend, rather than in actual 
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spending during the fiscal year starting next 
July 1. : 

The result, by late March, was widespread 
confusion over whether, where, and how 
actual spending could be cut. 

“BUILT-IN RISES” 


Big-scale cuts in spending, without halt- 
ing programs already in operation, were 
proving hard to find. 

The reason: Spending increases are “built 

into” the system. Programs already voted 
by Congress tend to increase in cost by the 
year. 
In the end, even if Congress does vote some 
sizable reductions in the Kennedy budget, 
the Government is almost sure to spend 
more money in the coming year than it is 
spending this year. 

These and other conclusions are pointed 
up by a new study of the budget by the 
economic unit of U.S, News & World Report. 

The subject of that study: where and 
how much the President's budget for the 
year ahead can be pared down. 

All told, as shown by the chart on these 
pages [not printed in the Recorn], here are 
the reductions economic unit experts on the 
budget report can be made without using a 
“meat-ax approach“: 

In spending authority, that is, authority 
requested to commit funds for spending in 
the year starting July 1 and later years—#5.9 
billion, 


In actual spending during the year to 


start July 1—83.1 billion. 
LEVEL: $95.7 DILLION 


This would mean reducing actual spend- 
ing in the year ahead from the proposed 
$98.8 to $95.7 billion. 

The Government still would spend 814 
billion more next year than it is spending 
this year. 

A cut of $3.1 billion amounts to little 
more than 3 percent of the Kennedy budget. 
Still, some groups would be hurt, and stiff 
resistance would be felt. 

Note that this budget reduction would 
not affect some of the biggest items of spend- 
ing in the Kennedy budget. 

National defense would not be touched. 
The cuts that could safely be made in this 
field come down la gely to a matter of mili- 
tary Judgment. 

Major farm programs are not covered by 
the study. Cuts could be made, but Con- 
gress is unlikely to upset these programs at 
the start of a new crop year. s $ 

All items of budget saving set out in the 
economic unit study are specific. No blanket 
economies are shown—such as a flat percent- 
age cut in money or personnel for each 
agency of Government. 

All major new programs that have been 
recommended by Mr. Kennedy, except for 
those involving national defense, would be 
omitted. 

This would mean no general aid to educa- 
tion, no new program of ald to urban tran- 
sit, no youth-employment program, and no 
new system of developing recreational areas. 
A total of nine new programs would be 
dropped. 

The result would be to cut $1.7 billion out 
of the requested authorization, but only $340 
million out of actual spending in the year 
to start next July 1. 

The reason: In the first year of a new 
program, spending usually is relatively small. 
In later years, once the new program gets 
into full operation, the cost tends to mount. 

The bulk of any cuts, thus, must be made 
by trimming the cost of programs already 
in operation. 

In these existing programs, the economic 
unit study lists 19 specific reductions in 
spending below the Kennedy estimates for 
the coming year. 

These economies would reduce total au- 
thorization of new funds by $4.2 billion, and 
actual spending by $2.8 billion. 
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BIGGEST CUT; SPACE COSTS 

For civilian space programs, the spending 
cut would be $800 million. This would be 
the biggest single economy of all. Space 
projects would proceed more slowly than the 
White House has in mind, but spending still 
would be $3.4 billion. That is $1 billion more 
than in the current year. 

Foreign economic aid, in terms of spend- 
ing, would be reduced by $400 million. That 
would leave $1.9 billlon to spend. There are 
widespread demands in Congress for cuts 
here. 

The special program of public-works in de- 
pressed areas, authorized by Congress last 
year, would get no edditional funds. Savirg, 
$197 million. 

School aid for areas burdened by the 
children of Federal workers would be re- 
duced by $148 million. This would mean 
an end to Federal funds to help educate the 
children of parents who work on Govern- 
ment property but live elsewhere. Federal 
money still would be used for educating 
children of those parents who both live 
and work on Government property. 

Relief money—public assistance—would 
be trimmed by $200 million, which still 
would leave $2.7 billion to spend. Many 
belicve this program could be tightened up 
considerably. Reports of cheating on relief 
have been widespread. 

Veterans’ programs would be cut back. 
Direct loans to veterans would be ended, 
saving $216 million. Medical care for veter- 
ans would be reduced in cost by $200 mil- 
lion, or about 18.6 percent, necessitating 
some tightening up in this program. Vet- 
erans’ pensions for Illnesses not service 
connected would be trimmed by $200 mil- 
lion, or about 11 percent. This would mean 
setting up stricter standards of eligibility. 

A budget item of $200 million for further 
pay increases to civilian Federal employees— 
on top of raises voted last year—would be 
cut to half. 

These and other economies listed in the 
economic unit study would be strongly 
resisted in Congress. 

Yet many members are demanding cuts 
far more drastic than those listed in this 
study. The 1963 battle of the budget is just 
beginning. 


Legislative Logic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, Govern- 
ment often discourages what it attempts 
to encourage. 

“Government Bewildered" is an edi- 
torial from the Santa Cruz (Calif.) Sen- 
tinel reprinted in the Christian Science 
Monitor: 

GOVERNMENT BEWILDERED 

As so often happens when lawmakers 
decide to make some major changes in legis- 
lation, they often start working at cross 
purposes and wind up with even greater 
confusion and ill-defined regulations than 
when they started. 

Let us take a look at what is happening 
in the complex field of labor laws now the 
focus of considerable legislative attention 
on several fronts. 

In Congress the subject of overtime is due 
for some hearings. Several Representatives 
have expressed the ides that instead of time 
and one-half pay for overtime, it would be 
better to make it double time. Their theory 
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is that with overtime so expensive, employers 
would hire more people to eliminate the over- 
time. 

The weakness of the theory that banning 
overtime would create more jobs is the fact 
that so much of the extra costs of business 
are tied to the fringe benefits which are 
charged per employee, not for the total 
amount of earnings. 

If we continue to invoke such artifictal 
controls, assertedly designed to cerate more 
employment, we are liable to stifle whatever 
chances we have to employ a greater portion 
of the existing labor force. 

The way to create more jobs is to ease reg- 
ulations, make it possible for business and 
industry to expand with the economy instead 
of continually increasing costs both in taxes 
and in the area of fringe benefits per em- 
ployee, \ 


Centennial Birthday of Rev. Andrew 
Pavco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, during 
September of this year, Slovaks in the 
United States, and particularly in Penn- 
sylvania, will pay tribute to the late 
Rev. Andrew Paved, a zealous priest. 
author, and fraternalist. From the time 
he arrived in America, Reverend Paved 
lived in the Pennsylvania anthracite coal 
region, He aided the struggling miners 
and encouraged them to use for 
children our Nation's educational oppor- 
tunities of which they themselves were 
deprived in their native country, Slo- 
vakia. In joint effort with his friend. 
the late Rev, Matthew Jankola, he hel 
the newly organized Congregation of the 
Slovak Sisters, whose first members were 
daughters of Slovak miners. He insp. 
them and others to use the opportunities 
of our free Nation in order to build & 
better future. During many strikes 
mine tragedies, he was always an adviser 
to those who needed help and guidance. 

The State of Pennsylvania owes much 
to leaders such as Father Paved. 
gratitude, I join his many admirers in 
calling the attention of the Senate to 
his exemplary work. I ask unanimous 
consent that an article written by a na- 
tive Pennsylvanian, Mr. John C. Sei- 
ranka, be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. Mr. Sciranka, a well-known 
American Slovak journalist, com 
the article for the March 1963 issue of 
the Zenska Jednota (Ladies Union); of- 
ficial organ of the First Catholic Slovak 
Ladies Union of the United States O 
America and Canada, the largest Slo 
women’s organization in the world. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CENTENNIAL BirtHpAY or Rev, ANDREW 
Pavœo 
(By John C. Sciranka) 

On September 3, 1963, American Slovak 
will observe the centennial birthday of Rev: 
Andrew Payco, Slovak Catholic priest, who 
labored In the Scranton diocese since his ar- 
rival from Slovakia in 1897. 
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Father Pavco was a prolific writer and 
translator of many novels and plays. He 
Supplied all the Slovak Catholic newspapers 
in America for a period of three decades 
With articles. 

He was born in the village of Habovka, 
Orava County, Slovakia, on September 3, 
1863. His parents, Jan and Zuzana Pavco, 
Were peasants. As a bright lad, he succeeded 
in obtaining a higher education and was 
Ordained to priesthood in Banska Bystrica, 
Slovakia. Very little is known about his 
early years of priesthood in the native coun- 
try. However, since his arrival in the United 


Priest, fraternalist, and writer. 

First he served as pastor of Holy Family 
Slovak parish in Scranton, Pa. From there 
he was transferred to Pittston's St. John the 


Prior to that he served as supreme chap- 
of the First Catholic Slovak Union of 
the United States and Canada, succeeding 
his good friend, Father Matthew Jankola, 
Who died in 1916 in Bridgeport, Conn. He 
the office of supreme chaplain of the 
First Catholic Slovak Union until 1923 when 
John S. Sobota succeeded him. He 
elected honorary chaplain for life and 
kept on writing for the newspapers. 
Father Pavco aided the founding of the 
tion of the Slovak Sisters of SS. 
Cyril and Methodius which has a Mother 
in Danville, Pa. 
In fact, when their founder, the late Rev- 
frend M. Jankola was discouraged because 
first postulants were on the verge of giv- 
ing up their profession, it was Father Paved 
Who suggested that they turn for aid to the 
Sisters of Immaculate Heart of Mary in 
Scranton, Pa., where they received their 
er Paved was for many years also 
the chief representative in the United States 
Of the Society of St. Vojtech (Adalbert), the 
organiza 


E 
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Com- 


‘decades. The society awarded him 
With honorary membership and mourned his 


Now that the Slovak Catholic Federation 
Yention, which will be held on May 13, 14, 


ay founded on February 22, 1911, by the 
te Reverend Joseph Murgas, noted priest- 
Welt and inventor, plans are being form- 

ted to honor Father Paved on his centen- 
ual birthday. He was born in the year of the 


rival 


much to the progress of the Slovak 
Uni in general and the Slovaks of the 
ted States, and especially the Scranton 
— in particular. We pay tribute to him 
— Us priest, writer, and ardent frater- 
who will always be remembered by 

those, who can evaluate his great work and 
portant mission, which made American 
lovaks and Scranton diocese much richer 


oh Spiritual and material things. This 
PaT had the privilege and honor to know 


de der Paycd and, therefore, feels happy that 
denten remind his many admirers of his 
tennial birthday. 
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Growth of the Chemical Industry in 
Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


‘OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
January 1963 issue of Connecticut In- 
dustry, a monthly publication of the 
Manufacturers Association of Connecti- 
cut, contains a very interesting article 
on the chemical industry in our State. 
The article, entitled Connecticut's 
Chemical Industry—A Look Ahead,” 
is written by Walter L. Elwood, Jr., plant 
manager of the Chas. Pfizer & Co. plant 
at Groton, Conn., which is in my con- 
gressional district. 

This article deserves wide attention 
not only for its description of the chem- 
ical industry today, but for the impor- 
tant role it indicates for this industry 
in the future. Of interest, for example, 
are these facts: Some 13,000 people are 
now employed in the chemical industry 
in Connecticut and this industry is grow- 
ing in recent years at a rate of 50 percent 
greater than all manufacturing in the 
State; in terms of the value of its manu- 
facturing, the chemical industry in 
Connecticut has increased from $52.3 


-million in 1947 to $181.6 million in 1960, 


or three and a half times as great. 

One other interesting fact should be 
noted: More than 50 percent of the 
products manufactured and sold by the 
chemical industry today did not even 
exist a quarter of a century ago. In 
the same manner, we can only dream 
about the many new products to come 
out of this industry in the next 25 years. 
Speaking of the creativity of the chem- 
ical industry's scientists and engineers 
and the skill of its workers, the author 
states in his article: 

This, perhaps, is also a reason for a note 
of optimism for future growth of the chemi- 
cal industry in Connecticut. Our school 
systems in Connecticut have demonstrated 
they can conyert native Yankee ingenuity 
into skilled chemical workers, second to 
none. Our colleges are world-renowned. 

Connecticut is a good place to live and 
we have attracted capable, creative sclen- 
tists with a competitive spirit who are will- 
ing and able to battle with their counter- 
parts all over the world. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I wish to insert the article 


by Mr. Elwood in the Record., It reads 
as follows: 
ConNEeTICUT’s CHEMICAL INDUSTRY—A LOOK 


AHEAD 
(By Walter L. Elwood) 

It has been said with more humor than 
truth, that Connecticut’s chemical industry 
dates from the manufacture of synthetic 
nutmegs. Unfortunately, this person gave 
our fair State a pseudonym, the Nutmeg 
State, and he may well have been the cause 
for the reluctance to define, measure or even 
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list the chemical industry in Connecticut 
in the economic studies published prior to 
World War II. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE INDUSTRY 


The industrial and marketing activities 
which economists today define as the chem- 
ical industry is a complex one which is 
tightly woven into the fabric of all other 
classifications of industry which make up 
our total national economy. Definition of 
the chemical industry is forever changing 
as new technology unfolds. 

Some of the problems of defining the in- 
dustry become apparent when one considers 
that the making of steel, aluminum, and 
glass are chemical reactions. In man, vision, 
nerve impulses, and brain mechanism are 
thought to depend on complex chemical re- 
actions, with a speed and efficiency which 
are the envy of every chemical plant man- 
ager. A virus has been shown to be com- 
posed of two specific chemical compounds 
which, when joined together, have the ability 
to reproduce. Sharks form vitamin A in 
their liver; the Connecticut chemical indus- 
try produces it synthetically. 

Another characteristic of the chemical 
industry is its tremendous rate of tech- 
nological change. More than 50 percent of 
the products sold by the industry today 
didn't exist 25 years ago. 

The chemical industry in Connecticut has 
these same and covers a 
range of products so wide it would be im- 
possible to list them all. It includes nickel- 
plating solutions, fuel oil conditioners, medi- 
cines, vitamins, limestone, aerosol products 
and packaging, resins, perfumes, cosmetics, 
pesticides, synthetic organic chemicals, anti- 
biotics and soap. The products are used by 
the chemical industry itself, other industries, 
and the general public. A very important 
part of the industry includes the firms which 
distribute the products to the consumer. 

NATURE AND RANK IN CONNECTICUT 


Like all manufacturing in Connecticut, 
our chemical industry concentrates on high 
value precision products and is close to the 
ultimate consumer. Connecticut’s per capita 
value added by all manufacturing, is highest 
in the United States. The Connecticut's 
chemical industry's per capita value added of 
$13.35 per man-hour tops all mapufac- 
turing classifications in Connecticut. 

This is at once a tribute to the skill of 
Connecticut people and an acknowledgment 
that we do not have the basic raw mate- 
rials and low-cost energy required by the 
total chemical industry. By and large, the 
chemical industry in Connecticut deals with 
the distribution or further processing of 
chemicals made elsewhere—resinmaking, 
cleaning solvents for machinery, pharmaceu- 
ticals, and vitamin production for example. 
Some of the Connecticut chemical industry 
which is considered basic would be lime- 
stone and related products, magnesium and 
calcium from native dolomite deposits. 

Even so, Connecticut has ranked 20th 
or 2ist in the United States (28th in 
population) for the past 5 years in terms 
of total value added in manufacturing. In 
State terms, the chemical industry employs 
about 13,000 people (3.3 percent of total) 
and has been growing at a rate of 50 percent 
greater than all manufacturing in the State 
for the past several years. Probably because 
the Connecticut chemical industry is less 
basic than the chemical industry in general 
and concentrates its efforts closer to the 
consumer, and because the chemical indus- 
try spends a higher percentage of its sales 
dollar on research, particularly application or 
product improvement research, the Connect- 
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icut chemical industry seems to respond 
to population and a rising stand- 
ard of living more favorably than the total 
U.S. chemical industry. 

GROWTH AND DISTRIBUTION IN THE STATE 


Figure 2 (not printed) shows a relation- 
ship between population growth and U.S. 
chemical production. Between 1947 and 
1960, the Connecticut chemical industry in 
terms of value added in manufacturing in- 
creased from $52.3 million to $181.6 million, 
a rate of growth much greater than the 
national average. Also, Connecticut popu- 
lation growth rate in 5 of the last 6 dec- 
ades has surpassed the national average. 

This close connection with population and 
a basic requirement of the chemical industry 
customers for quick reliable service probably 
has a bearing on the distribution of the 
State's chemical industry, The Stamford 
area has the greatest employment in its 27 
plants. The Groton, New London, Ledyard 
triangle ranks second with five plants, one 
of which is considered to be the largest pro- 
duction unit for antibiotics in the world. 
New Haven follows with 35 plants. Other 
chemical centers are: Hartford 19, Bridge- 
port 19, Danbury 12, Middletown 12, Norwalk 
_ 18, Wallingford 4, Waterbury 8, Ansonia 4, 

Bristol 4, Thompsonville 6, Torrington 2, 
New Britain 4; and several others with one 
or more plants. 

Connecticut, with almost 98 percent of its 
total road mileage paved or hard surfaced 
and with two Class I railroads with 800 miles 
of trackage, and three excellent harbors at 
Bridgeport, New Haven, and New London, 
has as good a transportation system as any 
in the country. This makes it possible to 
service efficiently the chemical-based de- 
mands of the 44 million people with a buying 
income in excess of $88 billion who live 
within a 300-mile radius of Connecticut. 

The past 15 years have seen the chemical 
industry in Connecticut develop into a fast- 
growing, increasingly important, segment of 
Connecticut's total manufacturing industry. 
Like most industries, the Connecticut chemi- 
cal industry has its share of problems. The 
continued growth of the industry depends 
on how well the challenges are resolved. Now 
for a look at the more important problem 
areas. 

PROBLEM AREAS ~ 

Though competition Is the life blood of 
the American economy, it reaches a unique 
intensity in the chemical industry. Here, 
chemical products compete against -other 
chemical products as well as against products 
of other industries, process competes with 
process, important customers often become 
important competitors almost overnight. As 
profit margins shrink in other industries, as 
oil and milk, they look to surplus capacity 
or sidestreams or byproducts and try to up- 
grade them (all too often successfully) into 
important competitive chemicals. Chemical 
processing equipment is complicated and 
expensive—an investment of $30,000 to $40,- 
000 per worker is required. To operate 
profitably, high volume is needed. Quality 
service (and all too often price reductions) 
are the means to higher volume. Competi- 
tors must modernize or die. Frequently 
they modernize and the cycle starts once 
more. 

Since Connecticut’s chemical industry 
concentrates on high value products, it is a 
particularly important target for, not only 
the rest of the U.S. chemical industry, but 
every chemical industry in the world. The 
chemical industry has long since passed the 
save the paper clips approach to cost savings, 
and Is increasingly dependent on the brains 
and creativity of ite scientists and engineers 
and on the ability of the working man to 
adapt to highly complex automated opera- 
tions and techniques to meet competitive 
challenges. 
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CONNECTICUT'S INDUCEMENTS FOR GROWTH 

This, perhaps, is also a reason for a note 
of optimism for future growth of the chem- 
ical industry in Connecticut. Our school 
systems in Connecticut have demonstrated 
they can convert native Yankee ingenuity 
into skilled chemical workers, second to 
none. Our colleges are world renowned. 
Connecticut is a good plate to live and 
we have attracted capable, creative scientists 
with a competitive spirit who are willing and 
able to battle with their counterparts all 
over the world. 

Another important factor which has helped 
Connecticut chemical industry grow has been 
a favorable political climate. It could always 
be better, ofcourse, but in many areas, in- 
cluding taxes, we compare favorably with 
other nearby States. Political or govern- 
mental activities and industry activities are 
becoming more involved and interdependent 
and this trend promises to continue. 

How the State government evaluates the 
social needs of its people, and how it raises 
the money to meet those needs and, particu- 
larly in relation to how this process is carried 
out in nearby States, will have an important 
influence on the future growth of the chem- 
ical industry, as well as on the growth of 
its customers: the other manufacturing in- 
dustries. 

Communications between government and 
industry within the State haye been good 
with the statewide industrial organizations 
playing an important role. It is vitally im- 
portant to future growth to not only main- 
tain, but improve these communications. 


‘THREATS AND HOPES 


Perhaps of even greater importance is the 
area of cooperation and understanding be- 
tween the chemical industry and the Federal 
Government. During the past year we have 
seen examples of complex legislation involv- 
ing the Connecticut chemical industry un- 
duly influenced by headline hunters with a 
distorted picture, playing on emotion packed, 
tragic episodes like the Thalidomide case. 
Other incidents, such as Rachel Carson’s 
book, “Silent Spring,” dealing with misuse 
of chemically produced insecticides and 
periodic cancer scares emotionally connected 
with the use of chemicals in food prepara- 
tion, can trigger unwise legislation if under- 
standing and communications are not greatly 
improved. 

Of particular importance to the Connecti- 
cut chemical industry will be the implemen- 
tation of the Federal Trade Expansion Act. 
One must wait and see how the details of 
this plan are worked out to evaluate its 
effect on the Connecticut chemical industry. 
It may offer opportunities for Connecticut to 
have access to cheaper basic raw materials. 
It is more likely that the high value pre- 
cision type of product market characteristic 
of the Connecticut chemical industry will 
be a primary target of our European compet- 
ltors. One hopes this market would not 
be bartered away for an increased wheat 
market, for instance. In any case, it is 
vitally important for the people negotiating 
for the chemical industry to understand its 
complex nature. We, in the industry, must 
redouble our efforts to improve communica- 
tions, cooperation, and understnnding be- 
tween the industry and the Federal Govern- 
ment, 

In the next 10 years, we think the chemical 
industry in Connecticut will continue to 
grow at a rate greater than Connecticut's 
average population growth which is higher 
than the national avernge. We think the 
growth rate of the chemical industry will 
continue to exceed that of all manufacturing 
in the State. 

We do not anticipate any change in the 
basic nature of the chemical industry. We 
will continue to process or distribute basic 
chemicals made elsewhere and will be closely 
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linked to the growth of population and an 
increased standard of living. 

Continued improvement in our transpor- 
tation system will give us ready access to 
one-third of the total U.S. population, 37 
percent of its effective buying income and 35 
percent of its retail sales. 

Our continued high expenditures for re- 
search will add many products we can only 
dream about today; perhaps the new chem- 
ical which is reported to be more like leather 
than leather itself will give us a boost, or 8 
plastic coating for moving parts of ma- 
chinery which will eliminate oiling or greas- 
ing, or electric circuits powered by bacteris 
will in turn spark growth in other fields. 
We cannot say what products will come— 
we only know they will come. 

We should hold our U.S. ranking of 21st or 
22d and possibly move up a notch or two in 
terms of value added in manufacturing. 

We would anticipate the rate of capital ex- 
penditures ($101 million in the last 7 years) 
would be much larger in the next 10 years 
as competition and new products force mod- 
ernization or expansion. On the other hand 
the number of employees will probably grow 
at a slower rate, perhaps even below the rate 
of population increase, as the industry 
strives to be more competitive and the ares 
of competition expands to other countries in 
the world with lower wages rates. 

The most important reason for optimism 
lies in the tenor of the comments I recel 
from other chemical people in the State. 

Basically they say: “We don't know what 
challenges lie ahead or what the future 
holds, but we'll be in there trying to give 
our customers better value through better 
products and better service.” 

In the final analysis the people in our in- 
dustry will determine its future. They have 
demonstrated ability, determination, and the 
desire to work hard. Our sicentists are 85 
capable as any in the world and much 
the competitive battle will be fought in the 
laboratories. 

Certainly we face problems, but if the 
Connecticult chemical industry could 
with one voice I think it would say, as Ad- 
miral Farragut once said: “Damn the tor- 
pedoes—tfull speed ahead.“ 


National Geriatrics Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Charles H, Silver, executive assistant to 
the mayor of the city of New York for 
education and industrial development 
and president of Beth Israel Hospital, # 
well-known and well-considered institu- 
tion in my city, had occasion to speak in 
connection with the building of a Na- 
tional Geriatrics Center under the spon- 
sorship of the Home of Old Israel at the 
Parade of Stars, March 4, 1963, at Madi- 
son Square Garden. 

His remarks are singularly appropri- 
ate at this time in view of the me 
pending in the Congress dealing with at 
to the aged under social security an 
under unanimous consent, I includ? 
them herewith: 

ADDRESS BY CHARLES H. SILVER 

I cannot help expressing a hope that 748 

have not called upon me to participate 
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these ceremonies as a qualified senior citizen, 
but as the young representative of our city. 

If that point has been thoroughly cleared 
up, let me add that I am deeply grateful for 
the honor you have chosen to pay me, and 
I am happy to be with you and to lend what- 
ever assistance I can on behalf of so valuable 
à portion of our population. 

My work as president of Beth Israel Hos- 
pital for more than 16 years has already af- 
forded me intimate appreciation of the 
needs and problems of our senior citizens. 
I have met them day after day and talked 
with them personally in our own very active 
geriatrics clinic. I can assure you that 
some of our aging patients are the youngest 
4nd most vigorous people I know, 

Medical science is constantly increasing 
the number of the elderly as it lengthens the 
Span of their life expectancy. Many of these 
Wonderful people can be termed old“ only 
if you read the label of years. Their senses 
are keen; their strength has not failed; their 
Minds are alert. 

I think that the National Jewish Geriatrics 
Center of the Home of Old Israel will mark a 
Milestone in the history of mankind's efforts 
to build a more humane civilization. The 
eiderly must not be cast off. They must not 
be stored away to wait for the merciful re- 
lease of the Almighty. They have helped to 
Make our world. They remain among us, 
living and loving life. They must retain a 
Place of respect and honor and the pride 
Of feeling that they continue to be an im- 
Portant, useful part of society. 

My favorite credo for tonight is—and I 
Wish I had been the first to say it Grow 
Old gracefully? Never. I intend to fight 
every step of the way.” 

I think we should all bring cheer and help 
&nd material aid to everyone who is fighting 
to stay young and useful. I think we should 
be right up alongside of them—in their cor- 
Rer—instead of trying to push them into 
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When I think of Eisenhower, Truman, 
Herbert Hoover, Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
I think of Bernie Baruch helping to 
Shape the destinies of our day from his 

y park bench, when I think of Winston 

Urchill pointing an immortal pen against 
the gathering clouds to write a monumental 
of the English people, then I know 
that we have met here to assure the triumph 
Of a sacred mission. 
has been successful in finding 
the talents and energies of the 
Now we must turn our attention 
to the able men and women of advanced 
Years. They don’t feel that the parade has 
Passed them by. Some of them may still be 
able to lead it. 

The least we can do is to let them march 
Our side. What we owe the old is rever- 
ence, but all they ask for is consideration. 
Age is not a defeat, but a victory—not a 
Punishment, but a privilege. The test of a 
People is how it cares for its old. 

In the National Jewish Geriatrics Center 
Which we will build, under the sponsorship 
Of the Home of Old Israel, doctor, nurse, and 
Tesearch technician will focus the most ad- 
techniques on the problems of the 
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acquired. s 
Every provision will be made for occupa- 
tonaj therapy, vocational rehabilitation, 


tion, and group projects to foster a 
Climate of renewed usefulness—an active and 
*estful interest in life. 
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Here, in a haven of hope revived, we will 
keep elderly hands active, elderly minds 
busy, elderly hearts lifted with a new-found 
pleasure in life, an alert participation in the 
abundant rewards of their remaining years. 

All of this depends, ladies and gentlemen, 
on your assistance, as we pioneer a new era 
of aid to the aged, offering a better tomor- 
row for those who treasure whatever com- 
fort and joy we can give them today. 

You can join in pressing this unceasing 
battle against mankind's ancient enemies— 
disease, ignorance, and death. 

You can march shoulder to shoulder with 
all of us who care, You can play your part, 
keeping more completely than ever the age- 
less commandment: “Honor thy father and 
thy mother, as the Lord thy God hath com- 
manded thee, that thine own days may be 
long upon the earth.” 


Peninsula Faces Sewage Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article appearing in the Palo Alto, 
Calif., Times on October 9, 1962, chron- 
icling the rather frightening sewage 
problem that that area faces. 

This, along with hundreds of other ar- 
ticles across the country, characterizes 
the failure of State and local agencies 
to abate pollution and the terrible fail- 
ure of the Public Health Service to ag- 
gressively enter into and to abate pol- 
lution for the protection of the lives of 
all of our people: 

PENINSULA Faces SEWAGE PROBLEM 
(By Spencer Michels) 


When you plan a family outing of swim- 
ming, fishing, boating, and water skling, do 
you ever consider the San Mateo County 
shore of San Francisco Bay? 

Probably not. 

Two waterfront areas on the bay are 
closed to swimming and water skiing—at 
South San Francisco and at Redwood City. 
If the sewage problem gets much worse, 
others may be closed, Eugene Howell, county 
public health engineer, has indicated. 

The waste from thousands of homes in 
San Mateo County is being treated at about 
a dozen treatment plants on the 
shores of the bay, and the treated sewage 
is then dumped into the shallow water. 

As the population continues to grow, the 
demand for both sewage treatment and rec- 
reational facilities grow also. And it’s obvi- 
ous—even to those not in the sewer busi- 
ness—that swimming and sewers don’t mix— 
at least not very well. 

With this in mind, Howell suggested to the 
county board of supervisors and to County 
Manager E. R. Stallings that a study be 
made of ways to clean up the waste disposal 
problem in the bay. 

At the present the situation is confused. 
Many towns operate thelr own sewers and 
sewage treatment plants, and other areas 
are served by sanitary districts like the Menlo 
Park Sanitary District—a separate govern- 
ment entity with its own board of trustees, 
staff, and sewage treatment facilities. 

Representatives from these districts and 
city sewage departments met last week to 
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discuss mutual problems. Stallings, in call- 
ing the oficiais together, had said that 
nearly every plant is currently overloaded 
or under fire, for some other reason, by the 
Regional Water Pollution Control Board, and 
yet there are large undeveloped areas of the 
county which do not have sewage treatment 
facilities available to them. 

As a result of the meeting, Stallings said, 
he will immediately explore what Federal 
funds are available for a consulting engineer 
to make a complete study of the county's, 
problems, He estimates that such an exam- 
ination will cost $35,000. 

One problem some officials feared would 
develop falled to materialize at the meeting. 
That wag the possibility that trustees and 
employees of the many sanitary districts 
would object to any unified action for fear 
of losing their jobs. 

“This didn't seem to be indicated the other 
day.“ Stallings said. “They think some kind 
of action is a necessity. We can't keep 
dumping sewage in the bay if we hope to 
develop it for recreation.” 

Dr. Lawrence Cook, a trustee and engineer 
of the Menlo Park Sanitary District, agreed. 
“The county is overdue to have some overall 
planning,” he said. 

According to Howell, the public health 
engineer, at least two solutions, and prob- 
ably more, are possible. A common outfall 
or pipeline could connect the various dis- 
tricts, and transport all the sewage into the 
deep waters of the bay. This would prob- 
ably make the water near shore relatively 
safe for recreation. 

Another answer, most likely more expen- 
sive, would be to pump sewage through a 
pipeline to the coast, and dump it far out 
in the Pacific Ocean. ‘ 

If something isn't done, Howell warned, 
swimmers in the bay will leave themselves 


exposed to typhoid, dysentary, and seme virus 
infections. 


Clyde Doyle Gave Nation His Best 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing fitting tribute to our departed 
colleague Clyde Doyle was part of the 
editorial page of the Long Beach Inde- 
pendent Press Telegram on March 15: 
Dorie Liven UP ro Morro: “Give NATION 
Your BesT” 


Clyde Doyle was a conscientious man. The 
career which ended in his death in Washing- 
ton yesterday was consistently marked by 
evidences of a man doing his best. Mr. 
Doyle did his best as a Long Beach citizen 
who accepted many civic responsibilities and 
as a Congressman serving seven and a half 
terms during some of the Nation's most 
turbulent and critical years. 

Before he went into public life Mr. Doyle 
had a key role in innumerable civic activ- 
ties in Long Beach. A plaque on the wall 
at municipal auditorium testifies to this dis- 
tinguished effort. It shows that he was 
awarded the Inter-Service Club Meritorious 
Citizens Award for outstanding civic service. 

His congressional career began in the war 
year of 1944 soon after his son was killed in 
action. A Democrat, he was temporarily 
retired in the Republican sweep of 1946, 
returned to Congress in 1948 and remained 
until his death. How well he was regarded 
and in what affection he was held in Con- 
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gress was indicated by 2½ hours cf eulogies 
on the floor of the House yesterday. 

After his early years in Congress as a Rep- 
resentative of the district including Long 
Beach, Mr. Doyle changed residence to South 
Gate and continued as Representative of 
the northern part of the old district, cut 
off in redistricting. But he continued his 
strong interest in the welfare of Long Beach 
and was a strong ally of Representative Craig 
Hosmra in such vital matters as the ship- 
yard and naval hospital project. 

His congressional service was marked by 
a long and unsuccessful crusade in behalf 
of servicemen who had received less than 
an honorable discharge. But his prominence 
came as a member of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, of which he was 
acting chairman at the time of his death. 
He was devoted to the cause of rooting out 
and opposing communism, and added 
strength to the committee's efforts by spon- 
soring reform of hearing procedures. 

As a politician, Representative Doyle in- 
evitably drew some fire in the partisan and 
ideological wars of his congressional years, 
but the sincerity of his patriotism and de- 
votion to principle was never questioned, 
He was a lifetime admirer and student of the 
career of Abraham Lincoln, whose picture he 
long kept above his desk. 

Mr. Doyle was an emotional man, and out- 
ward evidences of that sometimes drew friv- 
olous comment. But there were indications 
of a deep-seated feeling for principle and of 
warm compassion. 

Among his political eccentricities was the 
inevitable reference to his district as “the 
great 18th” or “the great 23d" Congressional 
District. He never failed to remind listen- 
ers of his pride in the area he represented. 

For years, his letters and messages carried 
a line across the bottom: “Our beloved coun- 
try deserves the best we can give it.” Clyde 
Doyle lived up to that motto. 


An American Ombudsman Could Aid 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN ę 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuestlay, March 12, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, in asking 
the Congress and others interested in 
improvement of American Government 
to study the possibility of using the 
Scandinavian Ombudsman in America, 
I suggested a role for the American Om- 
budsman as an agent of Congress. My 
remarks are to be found in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of February 11, 1963, 
pages 2078 through 2084. The Biddle 
Survey of March 5 has summarized my 
idea of the American Ombudsman in a 
brief story that I call to the attention of 
the House. 

The article follows: 

AN AMERICAN OmpuDSMAN COULD 
AID CONGRESS 

As congressional sessions become progres- 
sively longer, it would follow that members 
would have less time for such extracurricu- 
lar activities as helping their constituents. 
Under current practice, a Congressman will 
go out of his way to satisfy the folks at home 
eyon though he has a rigid workday sched- 
ule. With longer sessions he could not fol- 
low this policy unless he cut down on time 
for committee meetings and hearings, and 
for studying bills he must vote on. A poli- 
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tician, of course, depends on the people back 
home—if he is a Representative, they vote 
for him every 2 years; if he is a Senator, he 
is secure for 6 years before they have a 
chance to decide whether they want to send 
him back to Washington for another term. 

How a Co could devote prac- 
tically all his time to his work as lawmaker 
(at least while Congress 1a in session) is a 
problem many a Congressman would like to 
solve. And it is not characteristic of the 
United States alone; other nations have the 
same problem. 

Representative HENRY S. Revss of Wiscon- 
sin belleves he has found the key to a solu- 
tion. He recently urged Members of Congress 
to discuss the possibility of adapting the 
successful Scandinavian office of ombudsman 
to the American scene. He belleved it would 
increase the efficiency and effectiveness of 
Congress if an ombudsman stood ready to 
deal with those constituents’ problems that 
are referred to his staff. 

The ombudsman (meaning: commis- 
sioner” or “official”) would aid constituents 
in such matters as social security, military 
service, immigration, defense contracts and 
the many odd problems the folks back home 
think ought to be solved by their man in 
Washington. The ombudsman would not be 
a single individual; his setup would be sim- 
ilar to that of the Comptroller General, who 
is responsible for advising Congress on fi- 
nancial matters, 

As far as we know, nothing has been said 
about reducing the office staffs of the various 
Congressmen when the ombudsman cometh 
to lighten their burdens. Nor has anthing 
been said about bringing more measures to 
a conclusion in Congress during the course 
of a session. But these, it seems, would be 
the ultimate goals. 


Undetectable Nuclear Tests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr, HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the following letter to the editor appear- 
ing in the Washington Post on March 13 
so the vital information it contains may 
have wider dissemination: 


From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Mar. 13, 
1963] 


TESTS BEYOND DETECTION 


On the nuclear test ban issue you gave a 
generous 27 column inches to James New- 
man’s rambling emotional outburst in de- 
fense of Deputy Disarmament Administrator 
Adrian S. Fisher and against Senator Dopp 
and myself. 

At this writing you have given not even a 
traction of an inch to startling factual testi- 
mony to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy by Maj. Gen. A. W. Betts, the AEC’s 
Director of Military Applications. Betts re- 
vealed the big hole, even in the administra- 
tion's upcoming new treaty draft, through 
which the Soviets can drive clandestinely to 
nuclear weapons superiority. 

Let Mr. Newman, your editorialists, and re- 
porters quibble if they must over effective- 
ness of identification, location, and onsite 
inspection of detectable events which might 
be nuclear tests. 

But why not also let your readers in on the 
fact there exists a very vital low-yleld rang? 
of cheat testing—single shots or an entire 
series—which cannot be detected at all? 

These are shots below a 3 kiloton yleld 
equivalent in alluvium regarding which Dr. 
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Frank Press told the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, March 7, detection capability 
is very close to zero. 

This is a testing range in which the ad- 
ministration proposes to forgo wholly any 
and all U.S. developments and, as a practical 
matter, simply trust the Soviets to keep their 
word not to carry on undetectable tests to 
develop secretly nuclear weapons of vast 
military significance. 

These are the significant weapons General 
Betts authoritatively declared could be clan- 
destinely tested and secretly developed in the 
undetectable area freely open to surrepti- 
tious activity: 

Relatively low-yield weapons of the tac- 
tical type. 

Extrapolation from events as small as 1 
kiloton up to much higher yield battlefield 
tactical weapons with such confidence as 
not to require proof testing. 

At least one-half of all tactical weapons 
of all yields and types of interest of the mill- 
tary, also with such confidence as not to re- 
quire proof testing. 

A substantial fraction of all large-yield 
strategic weapons of interest, by the simple 
expedient of testing in underground cavities 
which muffle explosions down below the 3- 
kiloton yleld equivalent for seismic nondetec- 
tion purposes. 

General Betts added, as an indication of 
what kind of weapons development is of in- 
terest, that about 50 percent of actual U.S. 
underground testing in Nevada is precisely in 
the low, undetectable kiloton range. 

Only last Wednesday President Kennedy 
told the Nation “we would not accept a test 
ban which did not give us every insurance 
that we could detect a series of tests undef- 
ground.” Yet the upcoming treaty draft 
being prepared by Adrian Fisher and others 
proposes to do exactly that. The incon- 
trovertible result is a gap of inconsistency 
between the administration's words 
deeds. 

It is little wonder that Americans observ- 
ing the administration’s test ban disarray: 
including Senator Dopp and myself, are 
deeply concerned with its incredible inability 
to match oratory with action. 

This is particularly true when President 
Kennedy's words of March 2, 1962, are re- 
called announcing resumption of U.S. nu- 
clear tests at that time. These included the 
following: 

“A nation which is refraining from tests 
obviously cannot match the gains of a na- 
tion conducting tests.” 

“We know enough now about broken nego- 
tlations, secret preparations and the advan- 
tages gained from a long test series never 
to offer again an uninspected moratorium- 

Those who may, somehow, become aware of 
General Betts’ testimony, may feel as I do 
about the President's words of a year 
Namely, they hardly can be erased by the 
unabrasive conclusions of such practitioners 
of “nuclear gapsmanship” as Messrs. Fisher. 
Newman, et al., that cheat testing in the 
“big hole” for surreptitious nuclear develop“ 
ment really doesn't matter at all. 

Craic HOSMER, 
Member of Congress, California. 
WASHINGTON, 


Pulliam Versus Lippmann 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak 
er, under leave to extend my re“ 
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marks I include in the Appendix of the 
Record the following letter by Mr. Eu- 
gene Pulliam, which is a well-worded 
rebuttal to comments by syndicated 
Columnist Walter Lippmann on recent 
editorials in the Arizona Republic and 
Phoenix Gazette. 

Mr. Lippmann, in a recent column, 
referred to critics of the administra- 
tion’s Cuba policy as “war whoopers,” 
Saying he based his conclusions on read- 
ing the above-mentioned newspapers. I 
feel this was an unwarranted attack not 
only on Mr. Pulliam and his fine papers, 
but by inference also upon the many 
Americans who are voicing wholly justi- 
fied concern over some of the actions 
and inactions of the administration in 
regard to the Cuban menace. 

Mr. Pulliam’s letter eloquently and 
adequately states his defense, and he has 
additionally rendered a service to the 
whole reading public by sending this let- 
ter to each paper that carried Mr. Lipp- 
Mann’s column. 

The letter, as it appeared in the March 
8, 1963, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, follows: 

PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE—PULLIAM VERSUS 
LIPPMANN 


Mr, Walter Lippmann accuses our news- 
Papers—the Arizona Republic and the Phoe- 
Nix Gazette of Phoenix, Ariz., of supporting 
an American “war whoop” party (Post- 
Dispatch, March 5). According to Mr. Lipp- 
Mann, the war whoopers want the fruits 
Of a successful war without having to fight 
a war and they advocate all sorts of care- 
free and irresponsible adventures 
Cuba, including an American invasion and 
Occupation. Mr. Lippmann says he bases his 
Conclusions on reading our papers and 
especially our editorials for 1 week. 

I wonder if Mr, Lippmann has read any 
Of our editorials carefully? He has certainly 
completely misunderstood our editorial 
Policy. 

As publisher of the Arizona Republic and 
the Phoenix Gazette, I would like to ex- 
Plain our true editorial positions: 

1. We do not advocate an invasion or an 
Occupation of Cuba. What we do advocate 
~and have done so for many months—is a 
forceful American policy aimed at Castro's 
isolation and eventual overthrow. We think 
that an American partial blockade or quar- 
antine can be one of the effective instruments 
Of such a policy, especially as it has the sup- 
Port of the Latin American states. We also 
believe that the anti-Castro resistance move- 
Ment should receive more active United 
States ; 

2. We don't believe—as Mr. Lippmann 
thinks we do—that the Russians will not go 

War no matter what we do to them. The 
Russians will certainly go to war to defend 
themselyes from attack, But we do not be- 

that the Russians would go to war to 
defend Castro. We believe that Soviet Pre- 
Mier Khrushchev is a very shrewd politican 
—the shrewedest the Communists have had 
in Moscow for a long time, Beset as he is 
With very serious internal troubles, Mr. 
shchey would not, in our opinion, do 
Anything reckless in order to challenge an 
fmerican naval blockade on Cuba. Still less 
he likely to risk a nuclear war in order to 
Save Castro from an American supported 
8nti-Castro uprising. 
saty I say that we are not trying to be 
ise after the event. The day President 
tù edy proclaimed the American quaran- 
he, last October, we wrote that the Russians 
Ould accept it and would not initiate any 
tary countermeasures. We maintained 
that attitude throughout the whole Cuban 
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crisis, while a lot of liberal commentators, 
including Mr. Lippmann, expected the Rus- 
sians to challenge the American Navy or to 
start a nuclear war. For us, the chances 
of nuclear war last October were minimal. 
They were, in fact, nonexistent and we said 
so at the time. 

I dare say we proved to be right, which is, 
perhaps, one of the reasons Mr, Lippmann 
dosen't like us. 

EUGENE C. PULLIAM. 


Tax Reform Logic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, many 
viewpoints on tax cuts, revisions, and re- 
forms are being pressed forward at this 
time before the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and to individual Congressmen, 

On February 19, in the Dayton (Ohio) 
News there appeared an editorial pres- 
enting one viewpoint in an extremely 
refreshing manner. The editorial is gen- 
erally in favor of the objectives sought 
by the President of the United States, 
and I commend it to the notice of other 
Members: 

[From the Dayton (Ohio) News, Feb. 19, 
1963] 


Tax REFORM Losic 
Most of the campaigns now launched 


against the President's fiscal policy package 
have features in common. They're almost 


might think the program the work of a gaggle 
of two-bit fortune tellers, rather than the 
product of some of the country’s best finan- 
cial and economic brains. 

Not to be lost sight of in all the piecemeal 
critical confusion is the fact that adminis- 
tration requests for both tax reform and tax 
cuts are complementary and reinforcing. 
So are the targets they alm for. One with- 
out the other won't be enough to get a 
dragging economy on the move. 

One target ts redistribution of income 
reached by tightening tax loopholes for those 
who are well off, giving more tax relief to 
those with least income tospend. The effect 
on the economy would be to increase buying 
power, which in turn stimulates investment, 
takes up production slack, creates jobs. 

The second target, aim of corporation tax 
cuts, is encouragement to industry to spend 
more on research and plant modernization, 
in part to jack up its competitive position 
in world markets: This, too, would have a 
magnifying effect on the at-home economy— 
more spending, more paychecks, more buying 
power, more jobs. 

The third target, attainable only if Con- 
gress votes the winning combination of tax 
reform and tax cuts, is to bolster Federal 
revenues by spurring an economic growth 
rate that is now too poke-along to keep up 
with increases in the labor force, This 
means accepting a short-term deficit in ex- 
pectation of getting back three times as 
much in increased collections from fuller 
employment a couple of years from now. 

Where else will the cash come from to 
maintain both adequate defenses and an 
adequate rate of investment in the things 
that sustain the economy—such necessities 
as water supply, highways, and schools? 
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There is nothing unknown in this formula. 
The Full Employment Act of 1946 is based 
on just these concepts. Perhaps the most 
sensible question asked is whether it might 
touch off a new inflationary spiral. So long 
as able-bodied millions remain unemployed, 
and factories puff along at 60 to 80 percent 
of capacity, that question is less urgent than 
it sounds. 


Hospital Ship “Hope” Scores Victory 
in Peru 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday, along with several of my col- 
leagues in the House, I had the priv- 
ilege of hearing a firsthand report on 
the tremendous success of Project Hope 
during its 10-month operations in Peru. 

On hand to brief us on Hope’s recep- 
tion and work in Peru were Dr, Fernando 
Cabieses Molina, the Director of the 
Peruvian Development Fund, and Dr. 
William Walsh, the founder and presi- 
dent of the People-to-People Health 
Foundation, sponsors of the SS Hope 
hospital ship. 

The SS Hope has become a new and 
inspiring symbol of America to millions 
of our foreign neighbors in Indonesia, 
Vietnam, and most recently in Peru. 
This private, nonprofit people-to-people 
assistance program which specializes in 
bringing America’s medical and health 
knowledge to underdeveloped countries 
has presented a new face of Uncle Sam, 
previously unknown to many parts of the 
world. 

Dr, Cabieses gave a vivid and enlight- 
ening report on the feeling of his people 
in Peru about the work of Project Hope. 
At this time, I wish to insert some of Dr. 
Cabieses’ remarks into the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp because his. 
views are valuable reading to those 
who share the opinion that our most ef- 
fective foreign aid is in the people-to- 
people programs, 

Dr. Cabieses’ remarks follow: 

Two weeks ago, in the port of Salaverry, 
Peru, a momentous historical event was tak- 
ing place. Thirty to forty thousand Peruvian 
men, women, and children had come to this 
barren piece of Peruvian coast to give a fare- 
well sendoff to a ship they loved and cher- 
ished as a new symbol of American friend- 
ship. -That ship was the SS Hope. 

It was a new symbol for a few of us who 
could understand and had been exposed to 
other efforts from the north—but for the 
people gathered at the pier and on miles and 
miles of shoreline, this was not a new 
symbol—this was the symbol of American 
kindness and friendship—the only symbol, 
one may say, for more than 95 percent of the 
handkerchief-waving Peruvians. 

It was not an easy task to analyze this 
moment in the emotions of everyone present. 
This was far from a cheering crowd waving 
goodbye to a highly admired group of Amer- 
ican doctors and nurses. This was a silent, 
unorganized sobbing human mass, with tears 
in their eyes, mumbling a farewell to a very 
dear and loving friend. 
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One week before, the same overwhelming 
mass of people had crowded the stadium in 
Trujillo, Peru, in a spontaneous demonstra- 
tion of love and admiration for the beloved 
Gringos. And it was then that many of these 
American men and women realized for the 
first time the tremendous importance of the 
task they had performed, of how much good 
they had done for others, of how much good 
they had done for themselves, of how over- 
powering human love can become when 
rooted so deeply in the hearts of thousands 
of friends gathered to say goodby to the 
Hope. 

Health programs, within the framework of 
a long-range development alliance, may be 


either an expense or an investment. 


Any program which creates in a group the 
idea that the health of its people is the 
responsibility of others or that their well- 
being is a grant they should expect and de- 
mand from somebody else, is suicidal. A 
program of this sort, whether it is for health, 
housing, land reform, or any other social 
aim, becomes not only a dangerous expense— 
it is a sociological crime. 

But when you find that health needs serve 
as a starting point for free communication 
between two people; when you see that 
health programs can be so effectively used 
as a starter for the development of higher 
motivations; when one can easily prove that 
health programs become a tool for linking 
two different cultures; then, every cent spent 
within this framework is worth a dollar. 
And I would call this an investment, and 
a very good one. 

Project Hope has shown the way in Tru- 
jillo, Pru, The SS. HOPE has returned to 
the United States after a 10-month success- 
ful mission—and it left behind there, as it 
did in Indonesia and Vietnam, a true legacy 
of learning, a real people-to-people com- 
munication, Project Hope has served Ameri- 
cans well and the people of Peru will not 
forget their friends. 


A Voice of Reason 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I was ab- 
solutely fascinated with what I would 
like to call the “voice of reason” heard 
recently in the person of Dean Erwin N. 
Griswold of the Harvard Law School in 
relation to the Supreme Court decision in 
Engel against Vitale, or better known as 
the Supreme Court prayer case. In call- 
ing his lecture “Absolute Is in the Dark,” 
Dean Griswold demonstrated the reverse 
proposition, that is, “reason is in the 
light.“ Few men in our time have had 
the courage to speak out frankly and 
with precise reasoning that Dean Gris- 
wold has done in this instance. On a 
controversial issue such as the Mr. Jus- 
tice Black opinion cited in the prayer 
case, there is great need for the intelli- 
gent and sophisticated examination of 
the real underlying issues from both the 
legal and moral standpoint. This Dean 
Griswold has done, and in doing so, dem- 
onstrated the genuine liberal position of 
our times, as contrary to the bind of 
ritualistic liberalism prevalent today. 

I include the full text of the lecture as 
follows: 
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ABSOLUTE Is IN THE DarK—A DISCUSSION OF 
THE APPROACH OF THE SUPREME COURT TO 
CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTIONS 

(The William H. Leary Lecture, delivered at 
the School of Law of the University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah, by Erwin N. 
Griswold, dean of the Harvard Law School, 
Cambridge, Mass., on Wednesday, Feb. 27, 
1963) 

William Henry Leary was dean of the 
School of Law of the University of Utah for 
34 years, from 1916 to 1950, During this 
time he strongly influenced the legal educa- 
tion of a large proportion of the lawyers now 
active at the bar in Utah. It is fitting that 
this lectureship should be established in his 
honor. I greatly appreciste the invitation 
which has been given to me to give this third 
of the Leary lectures, though I am conscious 
of the difficulty which I shall have in meet- 
ing the standard already set in the lectures 
given in earlier years by Justice Roger J. 
Traynor, and by Justice William J. Bren- 
nan, Jr.* 

I 

For nearly a century and three-quarters 
the Supreme Court of the United States has 
been a subject of fascination to lawyers, 
professors of law, political scientists, po- 
liticians, and to other citizens of this coun- 
try. That is as it should be. The Court and 
its function are central to our system of 
government, a system which is unavoidably 
complex because of the size and diversity 
of our country. It is remarkable indeed that 
we have, for so numerous and diverse a peo- 
ple, a governmental system which works. 
‘The key to this success, I am sure, is the role 
which the Supreme Court was designed to 
play and has played in resolving the 
and governmental conflicts which inevitably 
arise, These conflicts are sometimes of ex- 
traordinary difficulty, both intellectual, and 
practical, and it should hardly be surprising 
that their resolution is not always prompt 
or clear. 

An institution charged with the role which 


Court—as people have always done in the 
past, and should continue to do in the fu- 
ture—it should be essentially for the pur- 
pose of trying to contribute to that respect 
and to that understanding. The debt which 
we all owe to the Court is far greater than 
any Individual can repay. Criticism of deci- 
sions of the Court or opinions of Its mem- 
bers, should be offered as an effort to repay 
that debt, and with the thought that con- 
scientious criticism may be an aid to the 
Court in carrying out its difficult and essen- 
tial tasks. It is in that spirit that my re- 
marks this evening are offered for your 
consideration. 
1¹ 


A number ot years ago I saw in the Satur- 
day Review a little item under the heading 
“Atomic Age Fables.” It rather appealed to 
me and I cut it out. When I was preparing 
this lecture, I thought of it, and it may, in 
a way, serve as a text for my remarks. It 
Teads as follows: 

“In the land of absolute, where everyone 
and everything is perfect, there is no light 
at night. 

“The annals of the absolutians record that 
they once discovered the electric light, but 
as is known, the perfect electric light burns 
in a perfect vacuum. 

“Absolute is in the dark.” 


As this fable Indicates, absolutes are likely 
to be phantoms, eluding our grasp. Even if 


2*Bandlands in an Appellate Judge's 
Realm of Reason,” Utah L. Rev. 157 (1960). 

Federal Habeas Corpus and State Prison- 
ers: An Exercise in Federalism,” 7 Utah L. 
Rey. 423 (1961). 
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we think we have embraced them, they are 
likely to be misleading. If we start from 
absolute premises, we may find that we only 
oversimplify our problems and thus reach 
unsound results. It may well be that ab- 
solutes are the greatest hindrance to sound 
and useful thought, in law, as in other fields 
of human knowledge. I would like to sug- 
gest, with great respect, and real concern, 
that the Supreme Court of the United 
States has, in recent years, been engaged, 
in certain types of cases, in a species of 
absolutism in its reasoning, which is more 
likely to lead us into darkness than to light. 
Absolutism is an easy and sometimes appeal- 
ing mode of thought. It provides its own 
anodyne for the pains of reasoning. It states 
the result with delusive finality. But it is. 
I think, a thoroughly unsatisfactory form of 
judging. 

The most extreme form of the absolutist 
position has been taken by Mr. Justice Black, 
particularly in certain extrajudicial pro- 
nouncements. Thus, in his James Madison 
lecture at New York University, on February 
17, 1960,* he said: 

“It is my belief that there are ‘absolutes’ 
in our Bill of Rights, and that they were put 
there on purpose by men who knew what 
words meant and meant their prohibitions to 
be absolutes.“ 

And he reiterated this, and extended it in a 
widely publicized interview at the biennial 
convention of the American Jewish Congress. 
on April 14, 1962. In this interview, he dealt 
specifically with the first amendment, which 
you will recall, reads in the following terms: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech or of the press; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of 

vances.” 

Justice Black lays great stress on the words 
“no law“ in the opening phrase which says: 

“Congress shall make no law.“ 

In the interview referred to, he said, 
among other things: 

“But when I get down to the really basio 
reason why I believe that ‘no law’ means no 
law, I presume it could come to this, that I 
took an obligation to support and defend the 
Constitution as I understand it. And being 
a rather backward country fellow, I under- 
stand it to mean what the words say. It says 
‘on law,’ and that is what I believe !t 
means.” * 

Here we have both absolutism and literal- 
ism. Just to make it clear that he would not 
be misunderstood, he went on to say that 
laws about libel and slander are invalid. 
Here are his words: 

“I have no doubt myself that the provision, 
as written and adopted, intended that there 
should be no libel or defamation law in the 
United States under the U.S. Government. 
just absolutely none so far as I am 
concerned." * 

And he added: 

“I have an idea there are some absolutes. 
I do not think I am far in that respect from 
the Holy Scriptures.” 7 

Professor Kurland has recently suggested 
that further discussion of this absolutist 
point of view may amount “to thrashing ® 
straw man. I hope that this is true. But 


a 

* Black, “The Bill of Rights, 35 N. L. U. 
Rey. 865, 867 (1960). 

‘Cahn, “Justice Black and First Amend- 
ment Absolutes: A Public Interview,” 37 
N. T. U. L. Rev. 549 (1962). 

® Ibid, at 573-574. 

* Ibid. at 577. 

1 Ibid. at 582. 

„Book Review,” 30 University of Chics? 
Law Review 191 (1962), reviewing Hook, ad 
Paradoxes of Freedom“ (1962), which con, 
tends against the “absolutist” approach. 
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the eminence of those who have taken this 
position, and the influence which these views 
have already had in several areas of con- 
Stitutional law lead me to think that consid- 
eration here may be appropriate. 

1 


Within the past year, a case came before 
the Supreme Court which directly involved 
the interpretation and application of the first 
amendment. This was the New York school 
prayer case decided last June: its name is 
Engel v. Vitale’ It involved a prayer formu- 
lated by the State board of regents in New 
York, and recommended by them for use in 
the schools of that State, The prayer, in its 
entirety, was as follows: 

“Almighty God, we acknowledge our de- 
pendence upon Thee, and we beg Thy bless- 
ings upon us, our parents, our teachers, and 
Our country.” 

As you know, the Court, in an opinion by 
Mr. Justice Black, held that the reciting of 
this prayer in the public schools of New York 
Violated the Constitution. It was, the Court 
held, an “establishment of religion,” forbid- 
den by the first amendment. Of course, Mr. 
Justice Black did not do this all alone. Five 
Of bis colleagues joined with him. Mr. Jus- 
tice Stewart dissented from the judgment, 
and two of the then members of the Court 
(Justices Frankfurter and White) did not 
Participate. Justice Douglas wrote a concur- 
Ting opinion, in which he made it largely a 
Matter of finance. Though differing some in 
his reasoning, he; too, showed the absolutist 
approach. He recounted all of the ways in 


Which governmental bodies now finance some - 


Activity with a religious element or overtone: 
“chaplains in both Houses and in the armed 
services“; “compulsory chapel at the service 
academies, and religious services * * * in 
Federal hospitals and prisons”; “religious 
Proclamations" by the President; In God 
We Trust“ on our money; “Bible reading in 
the schools of the District of Columbia’; and 
Many other things, including exemption from 
“the Federal income tax” and “postal privi- 
leges” for Religious organizations.” All 
Of this is bad, according to Justice Douglas, 
After recognizing that “Our system at the 
Federal and State levels is presently honey- 
Combed with" such things, he said, sum- 
Marily, and absolutely: “Nevertheless, I 
think it is an unconstitutional undertaking 
Whatever form it takes“ It’s as simple as 
that. They are all bad. And perhaps they 
are if the absolutist approach to such mat- 
ters can be accepted as sound. These are 
the lengths to which absolutism takes us. 


~~ 


There are already many discussions of the 
absolute approach in print. In this situa- 
ation, one may be bold to enter into the field, 
but the importance of the subject may 
Warrant an effort to express another point of 


Other treatments of the general topic in- 
clude Frantz, “The First Amendment in the 
ce,” 71 Yale Law Journal 1424 (1962); 
ejohn, “The First Amendment is an 
Absolute,” 1961 Supreme Court Review 245; 
elson, “On the Meaning of the First 
dment: Absolutes in the Balance,” 50 
California Law Review 821 (1962); Levy, 
“Legacy of Suppression“ (1960); C. L. Black, 
People and the Court 86-100“ (1960); 
h, “Mr. Justice Black and the Living 
tution,” 76 Harvard Law Review 673; 
Kurland, “Of Church and State in the Su- 
Preme Court,” 29 University of Chicago Law 
Review, reprinted in Kurland, “Religion and 
the Law" (1962); Fried, “Two Concepts of 
Interests: Some Refiections on the 
Court's Balancing Test,” 76 Harvard Law 
Review 755 (1963) . 
*370 U.S. 421 (1962). 
* 2370 U.S. at 437, footnote 1. 
"370 U.S. at 437. 
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But is it all as clear as this? Do words 
convey such positive and overpowering 
meaning? Is there.no room whatever for 
thought or consideration? Perhaps it would 
be worth while just to look carefully at the 
words of the Constitution. Just what does 
the first amendment say? These are the 
words again, which like all words are not 
digits in a computer but are “the skin of a 
living thought” =: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the press; or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances.” 

That is the first amendment, in all its 
majesty. I will not yield to any Justice of 
the Supreme Court in my respect for those 
words, or, indeed, in reverence to them and 
the thought that they express. Nor will I 
yleld in my conception of their importance 
not merely in our history but in their pres- 
ent function and worth in helping us to 
preserve a free nation. But what do they 
say? “Congress shall make no law.” Con- 
Gress had made no law in the Engle case; 
no law of Congress was in any way involved. 
Of course we must look to the 14th amend- 
ment. At this point, though, the construc- 
tion ceases to be a literal one, and becomes, 
indeed, a rather sophisticated one. What 
does the 14th amendment say? Here are its 
relevant words: “nor shall any State de- 
prive any person of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law; nor deny to 
any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws.” Is there anything 
there about freedom of religion, or about 
an establishment of religion? Obviously 
not. But there is a reference to “liberty,” 
and this has been construed to make effective 
against the States some of the provisions 
of the Bill of Rights *—though clearly not 
all of those provisions” As Mr. Justice 
Black has put it: “My belief is that the Ist 
amendment was made applicable to the 
States by the 14th.“ “ That may be; and 
within some limits, applied with proper care 
and restraint and understanding, I rather 
like the result. But it takes some rather 
broad construing. It cannot conceivably be 
regarded as required by the literal language 
of the Ist and 14th amendments, It is truly 
a far cry from saying with sweet simplicity 
that no law’ means no law.“ 

But let us go on. What is it that Con- 
gress can make no law about? It is “an 
establishment of religion.” What does that 
term mean? That takes some construing, 
too. Certainly there was much be- 
hind the phrase. Not only did England (and 
Scotland) have an established church, but 
there were established churches in a num- 
ber of the States at the time the first amend- 
ment was adopted.* And they were some- 
thing very different from a Regents’ recom- 
mended prayer. It takes a measure of con- 
struction to bring this prayer within the 
no-establishment clause. “No law“ may well 
mean no law. But “establishment of reli- 


42 Holmes, J., in Towne v. Eisner, 245 US, 
421, 425 (1918). 

“See Cantwell v. Connecticut, 310 US. 
296 (1940); Schneider v. State, 308 U.S. 147, 
160 (1939); going back to Gitlow v. New 
York, 268 U.S. 652 (1925). 

u Twining v. New Jersey, 211 U.S. 78 (1908); 
Palko v. Connecticut, 302 U.S. 319 (1937); 
Adamson v. California, 332 US. 46 (1947). 

* Cahn, supra note 4, at 578. 

It is said that in a number of New Eng- 
land towns the formal record title of the 
local Congregational Church has never been 

, and is still vested in the town, as 
it was in Colonial times, and when the Con- 
titution was adopted. 
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gion" might mean establishment of religion; 
and those who wrote the “establishment of 
religion” clause might be rather perplexed 
by the use which has been made of it in 
1962. To say that this is an absolute ts, 
I venture to say, to allow oneself to be de- 
ceived by the absolutist approach, and to 
deny oneself the opportunity to appreciate 
just what one is doing when the meaning 
one wants to put upon the words is first 
put into them, and then taken out with all 
the aura of the absolute approach, No law” 
means no law. It is as simple as that—that 
is, if one ignores the other words which are 
involved in the task, such as “Congress,” 
“establishment of religion,” “the free exer- 
cise thereof,” and “deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law.“ Of course, I do not say that these 
are meaningless words. I do suggest that 
they are words which require construction, 
which are by no means absolute in form 
or content, and that to ignore them under 
the guise of the absolutist approach is to 
fail to recognize and perform the most sig- 
nificant and fundamental part of the task 
of judging,” 

One need hardly say here that a consider- 
able portion of the history of this State in- 
volved a controversy over a question which 
many persons sincerely believed to be a mat- 
ter of religion. I refer, of course, to the issue 
of polygamy. Congress did pass a law for- 
bidding polygamy in the territories, and in 
Reynolds v. United States™ this was held 
constitutional. Similarly, in the status ad- 
mitting Utah to statehood, Congress legis- 
lated again on this subject,” and this has 
never been challenged. This example, and 
others that could be given, are enough, I 
think, to show that the words of the first 
amendment, in its several clauses, require in- 
terpretation, in their application to widely 
differing situations, and cannot be given 
sound meaning and effect merely through 
a mechanically absolutist approach.” 

Compare White v. United States, 305 US. 
281, 292 (1938), where in answer to the con- 
tention that taxing statutes must be con- 
strued in favor of the taxpayer—an essen- 
tially absolutist posttlon— Mr. Justice Stone 
said: “We are not impressed by the argu- 
ment that, as the question here decided Is 
doubtful, all doubts should be resolved in 
favor of the taxpayer. It is the function and 
duty of courts to resolve doubts.” 


For Justice Black, too, his announced 
code of judicial philosophy has not proved 
to be a workable rule of judicial action, * * * 
In many memorable votes and opinions, Jus- 
tice Black has in fact followed the course 
indicated as inevitable by Justice Holmes’ 
comment on the necessity for judicial 
choice.” ereign Preroga- 


#98 U.S. 145 (1878). 

» Act of July 16, 1894, c. 138, sec. 3 (first), 
28 Stat. 107, 108. 

= Professor Kurland has suggested that 
cases decided under the religion clauses of 
the first amendment are not sound test of 
the absolutist argument, since there are two 
clauses in the religion portion of the amend- 
ment (the “establishment” clause, and the 
“free exercise” clause) which must obviously 
be read together, or “balanced.” Thus, it is 
said, the Court could not have decided other 
than it did in the Reynolds case without 
having “established” a particular religious 
group in Utah. The argument is somewhat 
subtle, and has not been by the 
absolutists. On the whole, it seems to em- 
phasize that what is required here is a read- 
ing of the whole Constitution, in the light 
of its setting, purpose, and effective opera- 
tion, in other words, the important, difficult 
and inescapable process of interpretation. 
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There has perhaps been some unfortunate 
use of nomenclature in dealing with this 
problem. The approach espoused by Jus- 
tice Black, and followed by him and some 
of his colleagues, has, understandably 
enough, been called the "absolutist" ap- 
proach. The other approach has been called 
the “balancing” approach, because it is 
thought to involve the balancing of various 
competing claims to the judge's attention. 
Both of these appellations may well be mis- 
leading. 

The Black approach might better be called 
the “fundamentalist theological” approach. 
A hint of this is given in Justice Black’s 
reference, which I have already quoted, to 
“the Holy Scriptures.” If one thinks of the 
Constitution as a God-given text stating 
fixed law for all time, and then focuses on 
a single passage, or, indeed, on two words— 
“no law”"—without recognizing all the other 
words in the whole document, and Its rela- 
tion to the society outside the document, 
one can find the answers very simply. “ ‘No 
law’ means no law.” No more thought is 
required. Earlier this month, I was in New 
Orleans, and saw a large illuminated sign 
outside a church there, which read: “God 
said it. We believe it. That's all there is to 
It.“ This seems a similar approach. 

On the other hand, “balancing” may be a 
misnomer, too, as a description of the meth- 
od followed by those who do not accept what 
I have just called the fundamentalist ap- 
proach. The “balancing” label makes the 
approach which Justice Black does not like 
more vulnerable to verbal attack than it 
merits, and the Justice has not failed to 
take advantage of this. 

Rather than balancing,“ the approach 
which appears to me to be sound might bet- 
ter be called the “comprehensive” or “in- 
tegral” ap , Since it involves looking 
to the text of all of the Constitution, and, 
indeed, in proper cases, to the “unwritten 
Constitution,” = examining and considering 
Tully all relevant texts and conditions of our 
constitutional system, and integrating all 
together in reaching the ultimate solution. 
Instead of focusing on a few words, and ig- 
noring all else, including the effect and 
meaning of those words, as ed 
from thier apparent impact when isolated 
from everything else, as the absolutist or 
“fundamentalist” approach does, the com- 
prehensive or integral approach accepts the 
task of the judge as one which involves 
the effect of all the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, not merely in a narrow literal 
sense, but in a living, organic sense, in- 
cluding the elaborate and complex govern- 
mental structure which the Constitution, 
through its words, has erected. Under the 
fundamentalist approach, the Judge puts on 
blinders. He looks at one phrase only; he 
blinds himself to everything else. Can this 
approach really be preferable or sounder 
than one under which the Court examines 
all constitutional provisions in a living set- 
ting, and reaches its conclusion in the light 
of all the relevant language and factors? 
Of course, this com ve approach re- 
quires strong and abie judges. Let us hope 


The majority's approach makes the first 
amendment, not the rigid protection of lib- 
erty its language imports, but a poor flexible 
imitation.” Black, J., dissenting, in Braden 
v. United States, 365 US. 431, 445 (1961); 
in dissenting in Communist Party v. Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board, 367 U.S. 1, 164 
(1961), Justice Black said that history shows 
that “the dangerous constitutional doctrine 
„Of ‘balancing’ has been the excuse of prac- 
tically every repressive measure the Govern- 
ment has ever seen fit to adopt.” See also 
Frantz, “The First Amendment in the Bal- 
ance,” 71 Yale Law Journal 1424 (1962). 

= Hamilton, “Preview of a Justice,” as 
Yale Law Journal, 819, 825, n. 1 (1939). 
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that we may continue to have such judges. 
Without judges of high ability, great char- 
acter, and stanch courage, our constitu- 
tional system will surely suffer under any 
approach to constitutional questions, As 
Professor Hamilton has said: “That Marshall 
was there and Taney and Cardozo—and not 
others—has shaped the very fabric of the 
Constitution.’ And this may surely be 
said of Justice Black. 


Iv 


Let me now turn to another aspect of the 
matter. I venture the thought, quite seri- 
ously, that it was unfortunate that the 
question involyed in the Engel case was ever 
thought of as a matter for judicial decision, 
that it was unfortunate that the Court de- 
cided the case, one way or the other, and 
that this unhappy situation resulted solely 
from the absolutist position which the 
Court has taken and intimated in such mat- 
ters, thus inviting such litigation in its ex- 
treme form. 

What do I mean by this? I have in mind 
at least two separate lines of thought. One 
is the fact that we have a tradition, a spir~ 
itual and cultural tradition, of which we 
ought not to be deprived by Judges carrying 
into effect the logical implications of abso- 
lutist notions not expressed in the Consti- 
tution itself, and surely never contemplated 
by those who put the constitutional provi- 
sions Into effect. The other is that there 
are some matters which are essentially local 
in nature, important matters, but nonethe- 
less matters to be worked out by the people 
themselves in their own communities, when 
no basic rights of others are impaired. It 
was said long ago that every question in this 
country tends to become a legal question.“ 
But is that wise? Is it inevitable? Are there 
not questions of detall, questions of give and 
take, questions at the fringe, which are bet- 
ter left to nonjudicial determination? 

First, as to the long tradition. Is it not 
clear as a matter of historical fact that this 
was a Christian nation? Of the immigrants 
who came to previously British North Amer- 
ica by the time of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, virtually all were Christian, in all 
the degrees and types of persuasion which 
come within that term. Are the Mayflower 
compact, Ann Hutchison, Cotton Mather, 
Jonathan Edwards, and William Penn, and 
many others, no part of our history? It is 
true that we were a rather remarkable 
Christian nation, having, for various histori- 
cal and philosophical reasons, developed a 
tolerance in matters of religion which was 
at once virtually unique and a tribute to 
the men of the 17th and 18th centuries who 
developed the type of thought which came to 
prevail here. But this was not a purely hu- 
manistic type of thought. Nor did it deny 
the importance and significance of religion. 

It is perfectly true, and highly salutary, 
that the first amendment forbade Congress 
to pass any law “respecting an blishment 
of religion or prohibiting the ffee exercise 
thereof.” These are great provisions, of 
great sweep and basic importance. But to 
say that they require that all trace of re- 
ligion be kept out of any sort of public 
activity is sheer invention. Our history is 
full of these traces: chaplains in Congress 
and in the Armed Forces; chapels in pris- 


* bid. at 821. 

It is plainly true that we put upon the 
Supreme Court the burden of deciding cases 
which would never come before the judicial 
branch in any other country.” Solicitor 
General Cox, “Understanding the Supreme 
Court,” 7, being the Louls Caplan lecture in 
law, at the University of Pittsburgh, deliy- 
ered Sept. 26, 1962. The Solicitor Gen- 
eral did not address himself to the question 
how far the Court itself is responsible for 
the scope of the questions which come be? 
fore it for decision. 
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ons; “In God We Trust” on our money; to 
mention only a few. God is referred to in 
our national anthem, and in “America,” and 
many others of what may be called our na- 
tional songs. Must all of these things be 
rigorously extirpated in order to satisfy a 
constitutional absolutism? What about 
Sunday? What about Christmas? Must we 
deny our whole heritage, our culture, the 
things of spirit and soul which have sus- 
tained us in the past and helped to bind us 
together in times of good and bad? 

Does our deepseated tolerance of all re- 
ligions—or, to the same extent, of no re- 
ligion—require that we give up all religious 
observance in public activities? Why should 
it? It certainly never occurred ta the 
founders that it would. It is hardly likely 
that it was entirely accidental that these 
questions did not even come before the 
Court in the first 150 years of our con- 
stitutional history, I do not believe that 
the contentions now made would occur to 
any man who could free himself from an 
absolute approach to the problem. 

v 


Jefferson is often cited as the author of 
views leading to the absolutist approach. 
His “wall of separation” is the shibboleth 
of those who feel that all traces of re- 
ligion must be barred from any part of pub- 
Uc activity. This comes from Jeffer- 
son's reply to the Danbury Baptist Associa- 
tion, dated January 1, 1802 It is clear that 
he wrote it deliberately, and with planned 
effect, as, before issuing it, he sent it to 
the Attorney General for comment with & 
note saying that he thought answers to such 
addresses as “the occasion * * * of sowing 
useful truths and principles among the peo- 
ple which might germinate and become root- 
ed among their political tenets.” What Jef- 
ferson wrote was a powerful way of sum- 
marizing the effect of the first amendment- 
But it was clearly neither a complete state- 
ment nor a substitute for the words of the 
amendment itself. Moreover, the absolute 
effect which some have sought to give to 
these words Is belied by Jefferson's own sub- 
sequent actions and writings. 

This matter has been thoroughly investi- 
gated by a number of writers. The most 
recent, and perhaps the most dispassionate 
of these, is Robert M. Healey, whose book. 
entitled “Jefferson on Religion in Public 
Education,” was published in 1962, Profes- 
sor Healey shows that Jefferson denied “that 
the government was without religion.” On 
the contrary, he contemplated that those 
areas of religion on which all sects 
were certainly to be included within the 
framework of public education.” And he 
continues, “Jefferson was indeed against 
government support of any kind for any 
one or more churches," but “it is not true 
that he was against support of religion iD 
general or any form of religion in 
public education.” * 

The seeking of motives in such cases 18 
dangerous and fraught with difficulties, 
especially when the motives are likely not 
to be clearly appreciated by the authors of 
statements or opinions, or by commentators- 
On this, Professor Healey may shed some 
light. He says: “Jefferson’s attempts to 
relate religion to public education reflected 
his belief that his own religious persuasion 
was not only right but neutral, and there- 
fore a constitutionally acceptable basis for 
developing moral adults and fostering rell- 
gious freedom.” And he adds that Jeffer- 
son's actions “reveal an unconscious but 
powerful drive to put his own religious be- 


= The full text appears in “1g Writings of 
Thomas Jefferson,” 201-02 (Lipscomb and 
Bergh, eds. 1903). 

Healey, “Jefferson on Religion in Public 
Education 208,” 256 (1962). 
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Nefs in a position of unusual strength. * * * 
That his efforts to foster religious freedom 
in public education might result in the vir- 
tual establishment of his own beliefs * * * 
Undoubtedly never occurred to him in any 
Convincing fashion.“ Might the same 
Words be applicable to our present ad- 
Vocates of absolutism? 


Similarly, though Catholic reaction to the 
Engel decision has been varied, it may be 
that some of it is motivated by the thought 
that if public education can be completely 
Secularized (so that, as it has been said, 
“religion” in such quarters becomes “a dirty 
Word"), then there will be an increased 
Public demand for sectarian education which 
Can combine religion with general education. 
This could then be an argument in favor of 
Parochial schools, and as the public schools 
decline, the argument for public support 
of parochial schools can be advanced in one 
Guise or another. Thus, as so often happens, 
the absolutist approach may be its own 
Worst enemy, and may result in a situation 
Which will in effect destroy public education, 
and thus go far to defeat the very results 
the absolutists want to achieve. 


VI 


Now let me turn to the other point—that 
there are some matters which should be 
Settled on the local level, in each community, 
4nd should not become great Supreme Court 
Cases. This can be presented on an essen- 
tially legal level, in terms of “standing to 
Sue,” and this has been thoughtfully devel- 
Oped by my colleague, Professor Sutherland 

t I have in mind is not really different, 
but I would like to consider it in less tech- 
nical terms. 

The prayer involved in the Engel case was 
Not compulsory. As the Supreme Court. it- 
Self recited, no pupil was pelled to join 
in the prayer over his or his parents’ objec- 
tion.” =- This, to me, is crucial. If any stu- 
dent was compelled to join against his con- 
Viction, this would present a serious and jus- 
tiflable question, akin to that presented in 
the fiag salute case.” The Supreme Court 
did not give sufficient weight to this fact, in 
My opinion, and relied heavily on such things 
as the history of the Book of Common Prayer, 
Which, under various acts of Parliament, was 
Compulsory on all. 

Where there is no compulsion, what hap- 
Pens if these matters are left to the deter- 
Mination of each community? In New York, 
Under the action of the regents, this deter- 

tion was made by the elected authori- 
ties of the schoo! district. It was, indeed, a 
fact that a large number of the school dis- 
tricts in New York did not adopt the so- 
Called regents’ prayer. This may have been 
because they could not agree to do so, or 
because the situation in particular school 

cts was such that all or a majority did 
agree that they did not want to have such a 
Prayer or that it was better to proceed with- 
Cut a prayer. Where such a decision was 
Teached, there can surely be no constitu- 
tlonal objection on the ground that it was 
a decision locally arrived at, or that it 
amounts to an establishment“ of “no re- 
gion.” But, suppose that in a particular 
School district, as in New Hyde Park, it was 
determined that the prayer should be used 
as a part of the opening exercises of the 

day. Remember that it is not com- 

ry. No pupil is compelled to partici- 
Pate. Must all refrain because one does not 
Wish to join? This would suggest that no 


— er 


* Ibid. at 252, 253. 
“Sutherland, “Establishment According 
to Engel,” 76 Harv. L, Rev. 25 (1962). See 
Jaffe, “Standing To Secure Judicial 
lew,” 74 Harv. L. Rev. 1265 (1961), 75 
. L. Rev. 255 (1962). 
= Engel v. Vitale, 370 U.S. 421, 423 (1962). 
™ West Virginia Board of Education v. Bar- 
nette, 319 U.S. 624 (1943). 
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school can have a pledge of allegiance to the 
flag if any student does not wish to join. 
I heartily agree with the decision in the 
Barnette case u that no student can be com- 
pelled to join in a flag salute against his 
religious scruples. But it is a far cry from 
that decision to say that no school district 
ean have a Mig salute for those who want 
to participate if there is any student who 
does not wish to join. 

This is a country of religious, toleration. 
That is a great consequence of our history 
embodied in the first amendment. But does 
religious toleration mean religious sterility? 
I wonder why it should be thought that it 
does. This, I venture to say again, has been, 
and is, a Christian country, in origin, his- 
tory, tradition, and culture. It was out of 
Christian doctrine and ethics, I think it 
can be said, that it developed its notion of 
toleration. No one in this country can be 
required to have any particular form of re- 
ligious belief; and no one can suffer legal 
discrimination because he has or doés not 
have any particular religious belief. But 
does the fact that we have officially adopted 
toleration as our standard mean that we 
must give up our history and our tradi- 
tion? The Moslem who comes here may 
worship as he pleases, and may hold public 
office without discrimination. That is as it 
should be. But why should it follow that 
he can require others to give up their Chris- 
tian tradition merely because he is a toler- 
ated and welcomed member of the com- 
munity? 

Though we have a considerable common 
cultural heritage, there have always been 
minority groups in our country. This, I 
am sure, has been healthy and educational 
for all concerned. We have surely gained 
from having a less homogenous population. 
Of course, the rights of all, especially those 
of minorities, must be protected and pre- 
served. But does that require that the ma- 
jority, where there is such a majority, must 
pys up its cultural heritage and tradition? 

hy? 

Let us consider the Jewish child, or the 
Catholic child, or the nonbeliever, or the 
Congregationalist, or the Quaker. He, either 
alone, or with a few or many others of his 
views, attends a public school, whose school 
district, by local action, has prescribed the 
regents’ prayer. When the prayer is recited, 
if this child or his parents feel that he can- 
not participate, he may stand or sit, in 
respectful attention, while the other children 
take part in the ceremony. Or he may 
leave the room. It is said that this is bad, 
because it sets him apart from other chil- 
dren. It is even said that there is an ele- 
ment of compulsion in this—what the 
Supreme Court has called an “indirect coer- 
cive pressure upon religious minorities to 
conform.” But is this the way it should 
be looked at? The child of a nonconf 
or a minority group is, to be sure, different 
in his beliefs. That is what it means to 
be a member of a minority. Is it not desir- 
able, and educational, for him to learn and 
observe this, in the atmosphere of the 
school—not so much that he is different, as 
that other children are different from him? 
And is it not desirable that, at the same time, 


he experiences and learns the fact that his 


difference is tolerated and accepted? No 
compulsion is put upon him. He need not 
participate. But he, too, has the opportu- 
nity to be tolerant. He allows the majority 
of the group to follow their own tradition, 
perhaps coming to understand and to respect 
what they feel is significant to them. 

Is this not a useful and valuable and edu- 
cational and, indeed, a spiritual experience 
for the children of what I have called the 
majority group? They experience the values 


= West Virginia Board of Education v. 


Barnette, 319 U.S. 624 (1943). 
= Engel v. Vitale, 370 U.S. 421, 431 (1962). 
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of their own culture; but they also see that 
there are others who do not accept those 
values, and that they are wholly tolerated in 
their nonacceptance. tolerance 
for other persons, no matter how different, 
and respect for their beliefs, may be an im- 
portant part of American education, and 
wholly consistent with the first amend- 
ment." I hazard the thought that no one 
would think otherwise were it not for par- 
ents who take an absolutist approach to the 
problem, perhaps encouraged by the absolu- 
tist expressions of Justices of the Supreme 
Court, on and off the bench. 
vir 


It is appropriate here to say something 
about the problems of the Sunday law cases.“ 
Because of the absolutist approach, these 
cases were very hard for the Court, when I 
think they should have been quite easy—as 
is evidenced, I believe, by the fact that no 
such question was ever raised for 150 years 
after the adoption of the first amendment. 
It is true that many of the State statutes 
were a hodgepodge, full of inconsistencies 
and contradictions. It is true that the Mas- 
sachusetts statute, going way back to early 
colonial days, was entitled: “An Act for the 
Observance of the Lord’s Day.” Why should 
that be important? By an amendment 
adopted in 1962, it is now “An Act for the 
Observance of a Common Day of Rest.” Is 
that really any better? . It is perfectly plain 
that the observance of Sunday has religious 
roots and origins. This is equally plain as 
to the observance of Christmas and Thanks- 
giving. Is that bad? Are these things not 
all part of our history, our culture, our her- 
itage, our tradition? Must we give them all 
up because of a newly found absolutist ap- 
proach to a problem which cannot possibly ` 
be resolved wisely in absolutist terms? 

The problem may be illustrated by a re- 
cent dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice Doug- 
las, in another Sunday law case, where he 
wrote: 

“By what authority can government 
compel one person not to work on Sunday 
because the majority of the populace deem 
Sunday to be a holy day? Moslems may 
some day control a state legislature. Could 
they make criminal the opening of a shop 
on Friday? Would not we Christians firmly 
believe, if that came to pass, that govern- 
ment had no authority to make us bow to 
the scruples of the Moslem majority“? 

The question is a fair one, but I believe 
that the justice implies a wrong answer. 
If I live in a state with a Moslem majority, 
and it passes such a law—not compelling me 
to do anything, I ask you to note, but only 
to refrain from work on a certain day—I 
would think that the law was appropriate 
and one which I should obey. Not long ago, 
I was in Tunisia, a country in which the 
overwhelming majority of the people are 
Moslem. While there, I expected to comply 
with their laws and customs. They are a 
tolerant people, and did not seek to compel 
me to participate in any of their religious 


= “Acquainting the student with religious 
pluralism is part of democratic public edu- 
cation'’s duty to introduce future citizens to 
pluralism of all types: economic, political, 
ethnic, racial, and others. Schooling should 
enable the student to face the actualities of 
free society. If instead it gives him only 
silly, sentimental notions concerning the 
unity of all Americans he will be an incom- 
petent citizen.” Healey, “Jefferson on Re- 
ligion in Public Education" 270 (1962). 

„ McGowan v. Maryland, 366 US. 420 
(1961); Two Guys from Harrison-Allentown 
Inc. v. McGinley, 366 U.S. 582 (1961); Brann- 
jeld v. Brown, 366 U.S. 599 (1961); Gallagher 
v. nee Kosher Super Market, 366 U.S. 617 
(1961). 

*=Arlan's Department Store oj Louisville, 
Inc., v. Kentucky, —— U.S. —— (1962). 
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observances. But it would have seemed 
most inappropriate to me to have taken ad- 
vantage of their tolerance and to have 


was slightly interfered with in order that 
they might have theirs. 

A day of rest is very deeply seated in all 
societies. Generally, as in our culture, it has 


have settled on 1 day in 7. And it 
thing, good in itself, which loses much 
of its good unless it is observed by all on the 

basis. If a majority of the people want 
Sunday as a day on which ordi- 
is not performed, even though 
be some religious motivation in 
picking that day, I find it hard to see that 
there is wrong or oppressive in 
making that law applicable to all members of 
the community—as long as the persons who 
do not care to observe Sunday themselves 
are not compelled to do anything. 

Cannot much the same thing be said for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, and Christmas 
carols in the school, and simple, thoughtfully 
chosen Bible readings, and Christmas decora- 


In a country which has a great tradition 
of tolerance, is it not important that mi- 
norities, who have benefited so greatly from 
that tolerance, should be tolerant, too, as 
long as they are not compelled to take afirm- 
ative action themselves, and nothing is done 
which they cannot wait out, or pass respect- 
fully by, without their own partici- 
pation, if they do not want to give it? Is it 
not a travesty that we have brought our- 
selves, through an essentially thought-deny- 
ing absolutist approach, to the point where 
such things as chaplains in our prisons, or 
chapels in our military academies, can be 
seriously and solemnly raised as threats to 
the religious freedom which is guaranteed by 
the ist amendment—as made applicable to 
the States, in very general terms, by the 
14th amendment? In saying this, I am fully 
mindful of the rights of those who have or 
profess no religion, and who are surely en- 
titled to the same respect as anyone! else— 
and should themselves give the same respect- 
ful regard to the rights of other citizens, 
accepting reasonable arrangements made in 
this area by the majority, with no compul- 
sion on them to participate. 


vir 
The Court, of course, is not without its 
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cator’ y.” The “immediate objec- 
tive” of this approach, he says, is “to erase 


with great respect, measure up to what we 
should expect from Professor Cahn. As I 
have said, I will not yield to anyone in my 
belief in and reverence for the first amend- 
ment. Nevertheless, accepting it in full, it 
still has to be construed and applied, with 
intelligence and judgment, to concrete cases. 
Professor Cahn chooses to ignore this, al- 
though it is the essence of government un- 
der law. Professor Cahn says: “We pro- 
test that the guarantees of the Bill of Rights 
are still me still worth the strug- 
gles, sacrifices, and martyrdoms our ances- 
tors underwent for them.“ Of course we 
all agree. But does that advance considera- 
tion of the problem? We still have to de- 
termine the meaning of the Bill of Rights, 
and its application to actual, practical, hu- 
man cases. This process is not helped by 
an absolutist or fundamentalist approach 
which refuses to consider all factors which 
are relevant in the situation before the 
Court. 


If any further proof were needed, Mr. 
Justice Black's assertion that the first 
amendment makes libel laws unconstitu- 
tional would seem to be sufficient. As Presi- 
dent Robert K. Carr has said: 

“Of what value is free speech to a man 
to whom others have ceased to listen be- 
cause of a malicious blackening of his name? 
Is it quite so easy to conclude, as Justice 
Black does, that one man’s freedom of 
speech must always take precedence over 
another man's right to protect his reputa- 
tion?” = 

x 

When I planned this paper, I had ex- 
pected to deal with a number of other areas 
in which it seems to me that an absolutist 
brand of thinking has led the Court to some 
conclusions which may yet be found to be 
erroneous. Having got myself so much in- 
volved in the problems of prayers and re- 
ligion, I can do no more than suggest the 
other matters that I had in mind. Three 
illustrations will suffice to show that the 
problem of the absolute approach is not 
limited to the area of religion. The first 
two of these show, I 
an absolutist approach to speech 
clause of the first amendment, while the 
third deals with what I would 
creeping absolutism as to 
the Constitution relating 


the question of the power of courts to deal 
with publications as in contempt of court, 
when the publications have occurred out- 
side the courtroom. It is well known, of 
course, that the British courts exercise these 
powers quite widely, and that publications 
with respect to pending criminal cases are 
sharply restricted there. Here we have to 
reconcile the freedom of the press provi- 
sions of the first amendment with the right 
to a fair trial which is implicit in the pro- 
visions of the fifth and sixth amendments. 
The Supreme Court, however, focusing sole- 
ly on the first amendment, and applying 
what appears to me to be an absolutist ap- 
proach, has held that publications outside 
the courtroom cannot be punished as con- 


= Cahn, “The Parchment Barriers,” 32 
American Scholar 21, 36,37 (1962). 

* Ibid. at 38. 

= Carr, “Those Wise Restraints which Make 
Men Free,” in Jones (ed.). The Constitution 
of the United States, 1787-1962 (University 
of Pittsburgh, 1962), 39, 44; also in 58 Ober- 
lin Alumni magazine 4, 7 (November 1962). 
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carried to bizarre 


; 
| 


plated by the framers of the first amend- 
ment. It is very hard indeed to find it in 
the language used in the amendment, which 
surely requires elucidation. Again, I do not 
yield in my regard Yor any part of the first 
amendment. It still seems to me that it 
requires careful, thoughtful, vital, and not 
merely mechanical interpretation. 

(3) The other illustration I would give is 
in the area of jury trial. Here, too, in recent 
years, the Court has taken what seems to me 
to be an absolutist approach. It is true 
that the Constitution guarantees trial by 
jury in civil cases. But it is still necessary 
to interpret what was meant by trial by jury- 
At common law, and as understood when 
the sixth amendment was adopted, this 
clearly meant trial by jury under the guid- 
ance and instructions of the judge, and the 
Supreme Court has reafrmed this view in 
modern times.“ But the present Supreme 
Court goes to great lengths to uphold jury 
verdicts, and virtually eliminates the super- 
intending power of the Judge. This new ap- 
proach of the Supreme Court, applied in the 
employers’ liability, Jones Act, and else- 
where,“ Is not, I believe, sound historically, 
and is not required by a proper construction 
of the constitutional provision. It is, in- 
stead, as I see it, the consequence of an ab- 
solutist view which—as it says “no Is 
means “no law’—says that “trial by j 
means “trial by jury,” without giving con- 
sideration or weight to the proper construc- 
tion and application of that term. 

Obviously, my treatment of these ques- 
tions is inadequate, I mean only tos 
that the absolutist approach has made its 
way through much of our constitutional law. 
‘This is, to me, a serious matter. The ab- 
solutist approach involves, I submit, a fail- 
ure to exercise the responsibilities—and 
indeed the palns—of judging. By ignoring 
factors relevant to sound decision, it inevi- 
tably leads to wrong results. 


=» Nye v. United States, 313 U.S. 33 (1940): 
Times-Mirror Co. v. California, 314 U.S. 2 
(1941); Pennekamp v. Florida, 328 U.S. 331 
(1946); Craig v. Harney, 331 U.S. 367 (1947)- 
See Donnelly and Goldfarb, “Contempt PY 
Publication in the United States,” 24 Modern 
L. Rev. 239 (1961); Goldfarb, "The Consti- 
tution and Contempt of Court,” 61 Mich. L. 
Rev. 253 (1962). - 5 

“Maryland v. Baltimore Radio Show, 323 
U.S. 912 (1950). 

“ Roth v. United States, 354 U.S, 476, 508 
(1957). “The first amendment, its prohibi- 
tion in terms absolute, was designed to pre- 
clude courts as well as legislatures from 
weighing the values of speech against sl 
lence.” Douglas, J., dissenting, wid. at 514- 

© Herron v. Southern Pacific Co., 283 U 4 
91, 95 (1931), in which Hughes, C. J., cite 
and relied on Capital Traction Co. v. Hoh 
174 U.S. 1, 13, 14 (1899). 

“See, for example, the rather sweep!D8 
statements of Justices Black and Douglas 
dissenting from the recent order of 
Court amending the Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure, January 21, 1963. 
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The taking of extreme positions leads too 
Often to what may be in part self-infilcted 
Wounds, which the Court can il! afford to 
endure when its task is so difficult at its 
best. The three dangerous constitutional 
amendments recently proposed by the Coun- 
cil of State Governments may be cited as 
examples. Though the forces behind these 
are clearly diverse and mixed, the influence 
Of absolutist doctrines in the Court should 
not be overlooked in their evaluation. 7 

This. is an area in which, as Professor 
Kurland has said, the questions are “too fre- 
Quently ignored by the intellect and resolved 

emotion. It is, too, an area in which 
We are in constant need of light. That light 
fan be provided by painstaking professional 
and judicial work which seeks to identify 
and appropriately to evaluate all of the 
relevant factors in the many difficult prob- 
lems that come before the Court. Beyond 
that comes the extraordinarily hard task of 
Judging in the light of all these factors. Un- 
der the absolute approach, no light is needed. 
We look to one text only. There it is: “no 
law” means “no law.“ Is this not a delusive 
Way to certainty? On this basis, reason is 
&bandoned. We can be fairly sure that, 
down that road, “Absolute is in the dark.” 


— — 


“Kurland, Bock Review, 30 U. of Chi. L. 
Rev. 191, 197 (1962), 


Fortress America or Isolationism for the 
Sixties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 
OP TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article from the U.S. News & World 
rt of March 25, 1963, is most dis- 
On the face it looks as if the 
administration plan for a Fortress Amer- 
ica is a return to the isolationism of the 
forties except we now face a much more 
ed and dangerous enemy. 
There are two aspects of the program as 
brought out in this article which are 
alarming: 


First. If we pull all of our forces out 
of Europe and Asia to concentrate on 
building up our defenses and retaliatory 
forces on this continent, this will leave 
free to overrun the rest of the 


Rist-controlled nations. 
Second. Is this a first step toward set- 
ting up a United Nations armed forces? 
ter we have withdrawn all our forces 
allied nations, would if not be nat- 


over our defense? 
I would feel éasier about this situation, 
Speaker, if I were sure we could trust 
Kennedy administration, but there 
been so much doubletalk from the 
White House, so much “management” of 
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The article follows: 
FORTRESS AMERICA: LATEST IN DEFENSE IDEAS 


(The danger of nuclear holocaust is forc- 
ing big changes in U.S. military planning. 
Nagging troubles with NATO allies add to 
the problem. All of a sudden it looks to 
many as if the United States is packing up, 
getting ready to abandon Western Europe.) 

For the past 2 years, radical and far- 
reaching changes have been underway in 
U.S. defenses as directed by the White House. 

Suddenly, it is found that these changes 
are creating concern and open distrust 
among allies in Western Europe—and anx- 
iety among many military men in the 
Pentagon. 

The cause of concern, authorities say, is 
this: The United States all at once gives the 
impression of a nation slipping in resolve and 
seeking to isolate itself from necessary risk 
and danger in today’s world. 

This question, in fact, is now being raised 
in world capitals: 

Is the United States, because of fear of 
being drawn into nuclear war by others, 
starting to withdraw into a fortress America? 

The French high command claims that 
the United States clearly is withdrawing its 
nuclear guarantee from Western Europe and 
will pull out its troops in just a matter of 
time. That fear is described as being behind 
President de Gaulle’s drive for an independ- 
ent nuclear force of his own. 

Leading military authorities, in Europe 
and in this country, describe U.S. strategy 
as moving in four distinct steps: 

STEP 1 


The ring of forward U.S. bases around 
Russia, built at tremendous cost and by 
hard bargaining since World War II, is be- 
ing dismantled. Nuclear bombers, medium 
missiles, and some forces are being with- 
drawn from England, Italy, Turkey, Morocco, 
Spain, France, Alaska, and Guam. U.S. 
bombers and their oversea bases, in the 
new scheme of things, are waning in impor- 
tance and are on the way out. 

STEP 2 


Continental Europe is to be denuclearized 
in two ways, if U.S. plans prevail, to lessen 
the chance of the United States being drawn 
into a general atomic holocaust with Rus- 
sia. First, efforts will be intensified to dis- 
suade the Western Allies from building their 
own nuclear forces. Second, the United 
States will cut down sharply the numbers 
of atomic weapons in the hands of US. 
troops in Europe. 

STEP 3 


In Europe and around the world, U.S. 
ground forces and tactical air units are to 
be gradually withdrawn to U.S. soil. This 
results partly from US. initiative and partly 
from growing pressures exerted by allies. 
US. treaty commitments will preferably -be 
met in the future by “fire brigade” forces 
based in this country. 

STEP 4 


Backbone of U.S. defense, shifting rapidly 
away from bombers, soon will be nuclear 
missiles—mainly Minuteman and Polaris— 
based on U.S. soil or in U.S. submarines— 
where the President can maintain absolute 
control, free from political or other inter- 
ference from allies. From this nuclear fort- 
ress, the United States, if attacked, will be 
able to destroy Russia without using oversea 
bases. 

Those four steps add up to a significant 
change in U.S. military planning. Military 
men say it is clear that the whole postwar 
policy of stationing the main thrust of U.S. 
forces abroad is in the process of being 
scrapped. 

What is behind that change? 

Experts cite a number of reasons. Not 
only De Gaulle of France, but virtually all 
of Western Europe, wants to break away from 
heavy dependence on the United States. 
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Some nations want to build a “third force” 
between Russia and the United States that 
would leave the United States no place on 
the Continent. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
which has bound the United States closely 
to Europe, is undergoing a profound change. 
Some countries are not pulling their weight, 
as Washington sees it. That is a matter of 
disillusionment to the United States. The 
whole idea of NATO is now under serious 
attack. 

Preesure on the United States to reverse 
its balance-of-payments deficit is growing. 

One way to halt the steady outfiow of gold 
is to cut back on U.S. military establishments 
abroad. 


The biggest single reason for change in 
U.S. planning, however, is the sudden emer- 
gence of intercontinental ballistic missiles. 


THE BIG KILL 


In today's world, in a showdown, nuclear 
missiles are king. Only two nations share 
ICBM power: United States and Russia, 
War between the two would mean between 
40 and 120 million dead in each country. 
Neither can destroy the other without being 
destroyed in return. 


Until very recently, a U.S. commitment to 
come to the aid of Europe involved only 
limited risk. Today, as authorities see it, 
for the United States to get involved in a 
tactical nuclear war in Europe would mean 
risking its own total destruction. 

America’s new strategy is designed to 
minimize chances of being drawn into a war 
of nuclear proportions. Some experts claim 
to see an unspoken understanding between 
the United States and Russia to avoid a di- 
rect nuclear clash of any size anywhere in 
the world. 

Taken together, these reasons have already 
started a chain of events. Experts describe 
them as follows: 


BASE SHUTDOWNS 


The United States moved into 80 major 
military bases in 25 foreign lands after Werld 
War II. These bases served as a potential 
springboard to carry nuclear attack into the 
Russian heartland. Their purpose was to 
deter attack by Russia. 


From the start, Communist pressures and 
nationalist sentiments started eroding the 
base network. The Air Force was thrown 
out of its big transport base in Saudi Arabia. 
It cut back its headquarters in Tripoli. 
This summer the Air Force will abandon 
three major Moroccan bases, another deci- 
sion forced on the United States. In the 
past, the United States resisted giving up 
bases. They were considered vital to round 
out the Nation's strategic defenses. 

Now, the United States is pulling out, 
without being forced. First to be relin- 
quished are bases for B-47 bombers. The 
Strategic Air Command withdrew the first 
of these from England in February in a pre- 
liminary to a general exodus from a half 
dozen other countries. 

This year, 225 B-47 jet bombers will be 
retired from the U.S. Air Force, and the 
whole B-47 fleet of 765 remaining planes will 
be retired by mid-1965. The rest of the SAC 
force—630 B-52’s and 100 B-58's—will te 
based on U.S. soil. 


DENUCLEARIZED EUROPE 


Plans already are in the works to reduce 
the number of nuclear weapons in the hands 
of U.S. troops in Europe. Those troops are 
armed with a vast variety of nuclear weap- 
ons—carried in planes, as battlefield artil- 
lery, aboard ships, and as intermedlate-range 
missiles. 

Civilian authorities in the Pentagon sre 
reported to be pushing for a cutback. Their 
reason: The more nuclear weapons there are 
in Europe, the greater are the chances of 
accidental war, or of those weapons to 
“escalate” little wars into big ones. 
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A major cutback is Indicated in the num- 
ber of Davy Crockett nuclear missiles to be 
assigned to . This is a weapon for 
individual GI's. Most nuclear weapons in 
the field are entrusted to officers. In the 
future, as other battlefield missiles are de- 
veloped, fewer will go overseas as replace- 
ments for older models. The idea is to keep 
a tighter rein on U.S, nuclear arms, 

By April 1, the United States will remove 
all its intermediate-range missiles from the 
continent of Europe. The plan is to replace 
30 Jupiter missiles in Italy and 15 in Turkey 
with Polaris missiles in U.S. submarines in 
the Mediterranean Sea. Sixty other inter- 
mediate-range missiles, Thors, are being dis- 
mantled and are being removed from Eng- 
land, 

SKEPTICS 

Gen. Pierre Gallois, well-known military 
adviser to Charles de Gaulle, told U.S. news- 
men that removal of American missiles from 
Turkey and Italy amounts to disengagement 
of U.S. forces from Europe. Remarked Gen- 
eral Gallois: “To pretend that any new ar- 
rangement, such as moving the deterrent to 
sea, is a way of modernizing the deterrent, 
is a swindle.” 

Withdrawal of U.S. nuclear weapons is re- 
garded as one step to the denuclearization of 


Europe. 

A second is to deter U.S. allles from devel- 

ing their own independent atomic forces. 

The United States, as a counteroffensive to 
President de Gaulle’s go-it-alone nuclear 
policy, has offered to help provide a nuclear 
force to be commonly owned and operated 
by the North Atlantic Treaty tion. 
The American aim, as described by France, is 
to keep ownership and control where the 
United States can clearly direct it. 

As the cheapest and quickest approach, 
the U.S. plan calls for a “multilateral 
force with some 200 Polaris missiles 
mounted on 25 or more surface ships. The 
crews would be drawn from several NATO 
nations, and any participating natlon—in- 
cluding the United States—would have the 
right to veto a firing order. 

The US. plan. as described one 
Officer who opposes it, is “simply to clear 
the Continent of missiles and put them well 
out to sea. It is a plan to tie up NATO, be- 
cause with multinational crews and so many 
fingers on the trigger, you can be reasonably 
sure no one will ever use those missiles— 
which is precisely what the United States 
wants.” 

‘Europeans are said to be far from sold on 
the U.S. plan. Many see it as a way 
to eat up resources earmarked 
for independent nuclear forces, while forcing 
Europe to continue to rely almost entirely 
on the United States for the big nuclear 
decisions. 

Senior Allied military men oppose the idea 
on the same ground they opposed a multi- 
lateral NATO d force a decade ago; 
they are convinced it will not work out. 

On March 13, Livingston Merchant, special 
representative of the President, wound up a 
round of talks with Allied leaders on the 
Polaris-for-NATO plan. Only West Ger- 
many, it was re „Was plainly enthusi- 
astic about idea. In Washington, 
officials sald the plan would be pushed 
despite opposition. 

U.S. WITHDRAWAL 


Americans are now serving abroad. With 
those servicemen are most of the Navy's 450 
major warships and at least 2,000 Air Force 
Planes. Half of the Army's 16 combat divi- 
sions are in foreign lands. With the troops 
is a smaller army of civilian employees and 
600,000 women and children. This tre- 
mendous force is to be cut back, authorities 
predict, for three main reasons: 

(1) To stop the gold outflow. It costs 3 
billions a year to maintain US. forces abroad. 
In West Germany alone, 700 millions a year 
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is spent to keep troops ready to defend 
Western Europe. As a start at cutting ex- 
penses, 15,000 U.S. troops haye just been 
brought home from Europe, and plans are 
in the works to recall another 25,000. That 
is considered just the beginning. 

(2) A desire to streamline. More and 
more, the idea of a “global strike force” based 
in the United States is reaching full stature. 
The plan: Combat equipment is stored at 
vital spots overseas, but troops are kept at 
home. If trouble erupts, the equipment is 
ready for troops rushed from the United 
States by jet airlift. Jets—the C-135, and 
soon, the C—141l—move troops in a hurry. 
The C-135 has rotated Army battle groups 
between points in America and Europe, 
making the long flight nonstop in 9% hours, 

(3) Pressures from allies. Concern is 
growing in Washington over future U.S. re- 
lations with many of its allies and the chance 
that new problems may hasten a U.S. with- 
drawal from overseas. 

Portugal's displeasure over U.S. policy in 
Africa is creating trouble over U.S. base 
rights in the Azores—site of both air and 
naval outposts. 

The US. Navy doubts that it will be able 
to remain in Port Lyautey, Morocco, after 
the Air Force moves out of its bases this 
summer. 

Spain wants more economic aid and closer 
Spanish ties with NATO as a price for fur- 
ther cooperation, The United States has 
four major alr bases in Spain, has spent 
$2 billion there in the past decade. 

Italy is balking over the idea of Polaris 
submarines’ using its ports. 

In Great Britain, question arises over the 
possible rise to power of the Labor Party. 
How would that affect United States-British 
joint defense plans? 

In France, where the United States with- 
drew its nuclear bombers in 1960 after a 
spat with De Gaulle, the course for the fu- 
ture is seen as uneven and difficult. 

U.S. leaders are being reminded that 
American troops and bases, whether in 
Europe or elsewhere, remain an irritating 
symbol of a foreign power. The days of the 
troop contingents and the bases, say many 
experts, are numbered. 

NUCLEAR FORTRESS 

This is the missile arsenal now taking 
shape in the United States: 

At land bases are one hundred and twenty- 
nine long-range Atlas missiles and fifty-four 
Titan I missiles. Another 54 Titans, the 
Model II, are now being put in place. The 
first 60 Minuteman missiles are in “hard” 
bases in Montana. At sea are 144 Polaris 
missiles aboard nine nuclear submarines, 
with a tenth sub, the U.S.S. Thomas Jeffer- 
son, now going through its final missile- 
firing trials. 

The two solid-fueled missiles—Minute- 
man and Polaris—have been judged the best 
money buys by Defense Secretary McNamara 
and are to be mass-produced for the future. 
In 3 years, the country will have 950 Minute- 
men at bases in 5 States, and 656 Polaris 
missiles on 41 submarines. The Titans will 
be kept in the U.S. inventory; the Atlas mis- 
siles will be retired in time, 

It is this new kind of missile_power, you 
are told, that contributes heavily to the idea 
of the United States being turned Into a nu- 
clear fortress. 

Against that background, the United 
States is seen moving further away from 
direct involyement in European military af- 
fairs than at any time since World War IL 

Some military leaders, in Europe and in 
this country, are fearful of the possible 
consequences. 

FREE WORLD ADRIFT 

They sgree that withdrawal of the United 
States from oversea bases would help ease 
tensions with Russia, but claim it would 
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spell the end of the U.S. system of alliances 
that has held the free world together. 

Doubts are expressed by these offi 
about U.S. ability to react in an emergency, 
if -the cutback continues, 

Turkish airfields, for example, were used 
during the Lebanese crisis of 1958. Authori- 
ties question whether the United States once 
withdrawn from Turkey, would ever go back 
to Lebanon if it had to spring all the way 
from the United States. Asked one European 
officer: Once the United States pulls out, 
what are the chances of coming back to ald 
an ally in a local issue, particularly if it 
knew such aid might risk a nuclear a 
on the United States? 

SOVIET TAKEOVER? 

U.S. military men see still other dangers 
in a cutback of oversea forces, as now 
indicated by civilian officials in the Penta- 
gon. They say wholesale withdrawal from 
Europe would be taken by Russia as an in- 
vitation to overrun the Continent. 

Over all, U.S. defense strategy is regarded 
as going through an awkward period ot 
change. An older "containment" strategy 15 
being discarded and in its place is a sub- 
stitute that many claim has not yet taken 
any real shape. 

This warning, however, is given by military 
professionals: If the present trend con- 
tinues, the result will be a Fortress Americas 
strategy of military isolation that could 
prove costly to both the United States and 
to Western Europe. 


The Power of Prayer and Christian Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


oF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1963 
Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, by leave 


-previously obtained, I insert in the ap- 


pendix of the Recorp my 20th annual St. 
Patrick's Day address carried on Cleve- 
land radio stations WERE and WDOK: 
THE Power OF PRAYER AND CHRISTIAN ACTION 


St. Patrick's endowment to the Irish race 
and to all humanity ts so rich and so vast 
that scholars and orators down through the 
centuries have been recording and relating 
his life and times with enthusiasm and with’ 
out pause. It makes little difference tha 

ment exists as to the time and 
of his birth and death, or that documentary 
evidence is not now avallable to confirm 
the good and great work of his lifetime. 
Among mortal men St. Patrick holds 7 
unique place, untarnished by centuries of 
inquiry, undiminished by the doubts whl 
attach to the legonds of time, and unsh: 
by the eras of disbellef which have disturbed 
the tranquility of Christendom over the pas 
centuries. The spirit of St. Patrick lives 3 
with the stendy surencas of the rise and sè 
of the sun, with the power of the 
tides which move the seas and with the re- 
freshment of life akin to the spring when 5° 
much of God's handiwork is again reborn. 

The gifts of St. Patrick to all the human 
family live on with each gencration, becaus® 
they provide food for the human spiri = 
The nature of man is unchanging. It 18 =e 
same today as it was in the days of St. Pa 
rick. We In our times have seen that 2 
lives not by bread alone, as we witness 18 
evil outcomes of a beller that holds the ani 
mal desires and needs of man are all tn 
matter. Those evil outcomes today pose 
threat to the survival of the entire human 
family. Atheistic communism is but à Part 
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of that threat. Equally dangerous is the 
pernicious infection of materialism in West- 
ern society, with its false goals and symbols, 
with its cold detachment from responsibility 
for the common weal, with its disdain for 
those human concerns which mark Christian 
life and its preoccupation with personal] gain 
above allelse. The signs of this disintegrat- 
ing process are many. But the spiritual 
power of Christianity, upon which Western 
society has been built, remains strong and 
restive beneath the thin veneer of contem- 
porary life. We who believe must break 
through that artificial surface which has 
fallen upon our civilization. A spiritual re- 
birth of the Western world is sorely overdue. 

to the ways and means through 
which a spiritual rebirth of the Western 
World may be launched, we find no shortage 
of suggestions or remedies. There are no 
doubt many roads leading to that end. None 
is short and the one that is sure is marked 
with dangers, sacrifice, and commitment. 
That is the road Patrick traveled from his 
early youth, in his years of preparation to 
convert pagan Ireland to the cause of 
Christ, in his tireless mission among the 
Irish people until his happy death among 
men. 

Two lessons from the life of our patron 
Saint demonstrate the spiritual power of 
Christianity. The first is the lesson of 
Prayer and the second is the lesson of 
Christian action. 

It will be recalled that Patrick, as a boy 
of 16 years, was captured and carried off to 
slavery in Ireland. Baptized a Christian be- 
fore his capture, he found the real meaning 
of his falth during 6 years of captivity. 
While he ate the bitter bread of bondage 
in a foreign land, a profound spiritual 
change came over him. “The Lord,” said 
Saint Patrick in his confessions “opened the 
sense of my unbelief.” The love of God so 
fully consumed his soul that in a single day 
or night he would offer a hundred prayers— 
for strength and deliverance and for the 
conversion of his captors. He often thought 
about escape and he longed for his family. 
But the dangers of escape were many. He 
did not know the countryside or how to 
Bet to the sea. If his master recaptured 
him it might mean loss of his life. Along 
the way he could be captured by hostile 
forces and resold into slavery. A voice came 
to him in his sleep— Behold thy ship is 
Teady,” heartening him to attempt the perils 
of escape to a port some 180 miles from his 
master's house. He escaped avoided all 
dangers enroute and reached the port to 
find the ship of his dreams waiting and soon 
to sail. Applying for service on the ship, 
he was rebuffed. Patrick was not robust of 
body and the ship's crew was comprised of 
sen ruffians. Turning to depart he began to 
Pray and before he had finished the ship's 
Master had a change of heart and called 
Out to him to come aboard. At sea, Patrick 
tried to convert the members of the crew. 
Before Patrick reached the safety of a 
Monastery in Europe his trials and dangers 
Were many and the power of prayer was 
Many times demonstrated for him. 

But Patrick sought much more than his 
Personal safety. He had set as his goal the 
life of a missionary to spread the light of 
Christianity. This required intensive prep- 
aration, as Patrick was aware of the short- 
Comings of his early life, particularly his lack 
Of scholarly training. In the course of his 
Preparations under the tutelage of learned 
Men, he dreamed of his experience in far 
away Ireland in which a man came to him 

aring many letters, handing him one he 
Wened it and it began “We pray thee, holy 
Youth, to come and again walk amongst us 
d before.” It was then that Patrick removed 
ad doubts about his goal to convert the 

ish people, 
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Patrick's wish to return to Ireland as a 
missionary was not quickly granted. After 
his ordination there appears to have been 
some doubts as to the wisdom of his wish 
as well as his adequacy to fulfill it. Palladius 
was the first bishop sent to Ireland by au- 
thority of Rome. His mission was to admin- 
ister to the spiritual needs of the small 
Christian communities then existing in Ire- 
land, There were many doubts held about 
efforts to convert the entire Irish race, some 
based upon the fierce character of most tribes, 
some upon insufficient knowledge about the 
customs of the people, and others upon the 
magnitude of the undertaking and the lack 
of missionaries for the task. Bishop Palladius 
died after 1 year of work in Ireland and the 
way was then opened for Patrick to fulfill 
his mission. Consecrated a bishop, he de- 
parted for Ireland with a small band of fol- 
lowers in the year 432. From then on until 
the death of Patrick, the many lessons of 
Christian action which he left us were per- 
formed on Irish soil. 

Patrick, in his mission to the Irish people, 
maintained a happy balance between prayer 
and the good works of Christianity in action. 
He learned from his early youth that prayer 
and good works were inseparable, that one 
without the other could not work God's will 
on earth. Accounts of his missionary life 
are filled with events marking this happy 
combination. 

Patrick prayed for strength, spiritual as 
well as physical, to carry on his work. He 
needed both in abundance as he traveled the 
hostile countryside, filled with the hardships 
and fraught with dangers from tribal chiefs 
and lesser kings and their followers. 

Patrick prayed for courage to face the 
dangerous tests of his mission. To convert 
the Irish he had decided on the bold course 
of confronting the tribal chiefs and lesser 
kings with the message of Christianity. 
Patrick dared to accept the greatest risks as 
necessary to the success of his mission. His 
life was in the balance on many occasions, 
in the test with the Druids, in the exchange 
with the tribal magicians, and in his chal- 
lenges to the superstitions and false idols 
of the pagan way of life. 

Patrick prayed for wisdom to understand 
the strange ways of the many Irish tribes, to 
understand their customs, their legends, the 
background of their particular places of 
ceremonial worship, and their fierce spirit. 
His understanding of all these things made 
easier his mission of conversion and on occa- 
sion saved his life and the lives of his fol- 
lowers. By the use of reason and the sin- 
cerity of his good example, he changed 
ancient ways without offending those at- 
tached to them. 

Patrick prayed for the gift of eloquence in 
bringing the message of Christ to a people 
set in thelr ways and not easy to convince. 
And his eloquence in support of the way, 
the truth, and the light was so great as to 
leave this blessing as a dominant trait of 
the sons and daughters of Ireland in every 
generation. 

Patrick prayed for the virtue of patience 
and in his mission he was patient with all 
and everything except evil. Evil was the 
handiwork of the Devil and Patrick could 
have no patience with the Devil or any of 
his works. He did not believe in the peace- 
ful coexistence of good and evil. How well 
he understood that one or the other must 
triumph. His victory was the triumph over 
evil. 

Patrick prayed for fortitude to persevere in 
all trial and suffering, in times of tempta- 
tion, in situations of seemingly hopeless 
odds, and in the loneliness that so often at- 
tended his role as shepherd of his flock. 
Fortitude and perseverance were strong in 
the works of Patrick. He could not be de- 
terred from his mission. Setbacks were re- 
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garded as but a test for more important 
tests to come. Success was accepted as a 
sign that he must redouble his efforts. 

It is accurate to conclude that Patrick 
prayed for the opportunity to prove him- 
self a strong and unyielding soldier in the 
army of Christ. How else can we explain 
his readiness to give his life so that the 

of Christ might be brought to the 
people of Ireland, living in what was then 
regarded as the most distant land of the 
known world? He never sought the easy 
way, but always the right way. He never 
held to the warmth and comfort of the 
hearth because his home was wherever his 
holy mission took him, always ready to carry 
the message of Christianity into the contest 
with pagan beliefs, customs, and traditions. 

Patrick was more than a true and tried 
soldier in the army of Christ. His place 
in history as a bold and determined leader 
of men to a life of eternal happiness is as- 
sured. Patrick did not seek this reward. 
Fifteen centuries of Christendom have con- 
ferred it upon him. Patron saint of the 
Irish, St. Patrick is beloved and honored 
by all who believe that life does not end in 
this world and that the life of the spirit is 
eternal. 

We have learned that the power of prayer 
can move mountains, light the darkest skies, 
calm the most violent storms, and heal the 
gravest wounds. But St. Patrick has taught 
us that prayer, accompanied by Christian 
action, in a spirit of total commitment, can 
change the world. And change the world 
we must, through a vigorous rebirth of 
Christian life. z 

Few of us can hope to emulate the life 
of St. Patrick in our journey through this 
world, But all of us can aspire to follow 
in his well marked journey those footsteps 
which come closest to our individual station 
in life, to our individual capacities, and to 
the opportunities which come to each and 
every one of us in our daily lives. The true 
Christian can not detach himself from re- 
sponsibility for the common good. Christian 
life must be filled with a warm and human 
concern for the misfortunes and needs of 
our fellowmen. As we pass along the road 
of life we must be aware of those who fall 
by the wayside and whose cries for help 
are weak or timid. And like Simon of 
Cyrene we must be ready to share the bur- 
dens of others less fortunate. For this is 
the fulfillment of Christian life in the spirit 
of good St. Patrick which can change the 
world of our times. 


Lewis Deschler, Parliamentarian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY - 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19,1963 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
would like to join my colleagues in salut- 
ing the action taken by the House in 
unanimously passing H.R. 274 on March 
4, 1963. This resolution embodies the 
high esteem and respect which all Mem- 
bers have for Mr. Lewis Deschler who in 
his role as Parliamentarian, impartially 
advises the Speaker and other Members 
on the innumerable precedents and the 
intricate operation of this body's rules. 
For 35 years Mr. Deschler has rendered 
invaluable and inestimable service to 
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many Speakers, Members and indeed to 
the whole Nation. All of us owe a true 
debt of gratitude to this gentleman, and 
I am delighted that the House has pro- 
vided an opportunity for us to express it. 
The honest confidence we place in this 
able and learned gentleman is a key fac- 
tor in contributing to the smooth and 
orderly function of this great legislative 
body. Mr. Speaker it is my fond hope 
that Mr. Deschler will serve us for 
many more years. 


Speech by Richard M. Jackson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Q; 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OP MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ond a speech by Mr. Richard M. Jackson, 
president of Seaboard World Airlines, 
recently presented to the New York 
Society of Security Analysts: 

SPEECH BY RICHARD M. Jackson 


Seaboard World Airlines is the smallest 
of the three certificated U.S. airlines flying 
scheduled services between the United States 
and Europe. The other two are the giant 
com) Pan American Airways and Trans- 
World Airways, which are franchised to 
carry all types of traffic—passengers, cargo, 
and mail, 

Seaboard World is currently franchised 
to carry only cargo and mail on scheduled 
flights and passengers on charter flights. 
Seaboard's routes extend from New York to 
7 countries and 17 cities in northern 


Europe. Seaboard World has approximately 


900 employees, and owns about $40 million 
worth of airplanes. 

The recent financial history of Seaboard 
World, if not tumultuous, has certainly 
been more than mildly exciting. The com- 
pany was close to financial failure in 1960, 
as a result of which there was a manage- 
ment and financial reorganization late in 
that year. Further financial adjustments 
were made in 1961. 

In the 5 years from 1957 through 1961, 
losses before special items totaled $15.5 mil- 
lion on gross revenues of $105 million, or a 
loss ratio of about 15 percent on sales. 

The trend was actually worse during the 
last 2 of these years with a loss ratio of 23 
percent. 

The year 1962 was the year of change. 
On total sales of about 823 million, the 
company will show a profit of approximately 
$900,000 or 4 percent on gross. 

However, for the last 6 months of 1962 
the profit ratio was 12 percent on gross 
revenues, and net earnings for the period 
were 46 cents per share on 3.5 million shares 
outstanding at yearend. 

The obvious questions at this point are: 
1. What caused this dramatic change? 2. Are 
the causes likely to have long-term effects? 

The causes are highlighted by the fact that 
in 1962 versus 1961 we grossed $2,1 million 
more of revenue with $3.5 million less ex- 
pense. 

Let us look at the revenues first. Com- 
mercial freight revenues increased by 30 per- 
cent, due to progressively effective sales 
efforts in retailing and w. of our 
product. This more than offset a decrease 
of 18 percent in mail revenues. Total sched- 
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uled service revenues increased 11 percent to 
a record total of $14.4 million. Charter and 
other revenues increased 8 percent to $8.6 
million. 

The changes in the cost structure are as 
easy to define. The year 1962 marked 
the first full year of operation of our 
new fleet of CL-44 swingtail airplanes. The 
year started with four of these huge 30-ton 
Payload airplanes on hand, and by July the 
fleet had grown to seven. The Improved 
economics of this airplane over its predeces- 
sor Constellation are best described by saying 
that the flight cost per mile of th® two 
different airplanes is about the same, but 
the CL-44 has a payload capacity 66 percent 
larger. We were able, therefore, to obtain 
more revenue on fewer flights at less cost. 
Substantial reductions in the overhead were 
also made during the year, and our per- 
centage of overhead to direct cost as defined 
by the CAB, is only 67 percent. 

Summing up the $5.6 million improvement 
in P. & L. in 1962 over 1961, approximately 
one-half is due to the lower operating cost 
of the new airplanes and the other one-half 
is ascribable to management's achievements 
in building revenues and decreasing con- 
trollable costs. 

The hackneyed phrase about turning the 
corner would seem to have applied to us. 
But, we all have turned corners before and 
have learned that other corners remain 
ahead to be turned. What is likely to lie 
ahead for Seaboard World? 

The ratio of our business today is about 
50 to 50 military charters versus scheduled 
service revenues. This compares favorably 
with ratios of over 75 to 25 for the domestic 
cargo lines. It is also interesting to note 
that even PAA, with its far wider commer- 
cial franchise, derives some 20 to 25 percent 
of its gross revenues from Government busi- 
ness, including nontransport type activities. 

The objective of Seaboard World is to re- 
duce its reliance on military charter reve- 
nues by gradually increasing the percentage 
of scheduled operation revenues to the 
whole. This does not mean we are looking 
for less military business, but rather that 
we are concentrating on increasing our other 
business. We also have recommended to 
the Government that reduction in reliance 
on military business be recognized as a credit 
factor in the selection of contract award 
winners, 

We believe that Seaboard World's com- 
pletely modern fieet of turbine-powered, 
long-range, heavy-lift airplanes, which are 
convertible to or from passenger cabin con- 
figuration in a few hours, coupled with our 
high safety and performance record, will 
continue to give us a high rank in eligibility 
for MATS awards in future years. 

The common carriage half of our business 
is transported on approximately twice daily 
scheduled service across the North Atlantic. 
The profitability of these common carriage 
operations can be measured in terms of load 
factor and load mix. Load factor is expressed 
AS a percentage of the total payload weight 
capacity used. Seaboard World's load fac- 
tors for the last 6 months of 1962 were 86 
percent eastbound and 75 percent west- 
bound. This illustrates the fact that our 
sales program involves directional selling to 
yield the highest possible load factor in both 
directions. We have been quite successful 
in this respect. The load mix or average 
payload yield varies widely with the type of 
revenue carried. For example, highly rated 
material, such as furs and airmail, yield 
over $1 per pound on our route. On the 
other extreme is military impedimenta at 30 
cents per pound. Theoretically, then, a full 
CL-44 load of 60,000 pounds at a 100 percent 
load factor could yield anything between 
$18,000 and $60,000 in gross revenues de- 
pending on the mix. This graphically ex- 
plains why load factors alone do not tell the 
profitability story in air cargo operations. 
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Earlier in this talk I mentioned the terms 
“retailing” and “wholesaling” of our product. 

By “retailing” I mean the normal sale to a 
shipper of air transportation for a certain 
weight of cargo at the appropriate common 
carriage rate. 

By “wholesaling” I mean two things; (1) 
Development of large-volume transatlantic 
alrfreight through large-volume discounts 
which will become effective April 1, 1963. 
and (2) our offer to other transportation 
companies to act as wholesaler for them by 
selling to them a fixed amount of capacity. 
which they treat as their own, and which 
they in turn retail to the shippers. 

In the first type of wholesaling, we have 
had to convince our fellow airlines in traffic 
conference meetings to arrange the rate 
structure so as to attract the large-volume 
shipper and freight forwarder. This has 
been a long process, but we are gradually 
succeeding, as volume rates, on the average, 
are going down. 

This brings me to the second category of 
wholesaling. Seaboard World Airlines and 
the German Airline Lufthansa have pio- 
neered a new form of alr cargo wholesaling. 
which we refer to as a blocked space 
agreement. In this arrangement Lufthansa 
can retail the advantages of the CL-44 to 
its shippers because Lufthansa purchased 
from us as wholesaler 20,000 pounds of ca- 
pacity on each flight six nights a.week in 
both directions between New York and 
Frankfurt. The contract with Lufthansa 
has produced about $2.5 million of revenue 
for Seaboard World in 1962, and the agree- 
ment runs to the end of 1963, with an option 
for Lufthansa to extend it to the end of 
1965. 

The blocked-space principle makes a lot 
of economic sense for both parties con- 
cerned. The buyer of the space acquires 
daily frequency on the fastest all-cargo serv- 
ice in amounts equivalent to small airplane 
capacity, but at a cost achievable only by 
the most modern large cargo airplane, The 
seller of the space obtains guaranteed pay- 
ment for space which he otherwise might 
not sell. I often think of this program a5 
the joint sharing of the use and costs of 
the most efficient new pipeline across the 
ocean. Few can afford to build their own 
pipeline for their relatively low volume of 
traffic, and fewer should do so if one that 
is already built is available for their use 
at cost. Our company is negotiating with 
other airlines for expansion of this blocked 
space p © 

The latest statistics for 1962, through 
October, of transatlantic airfreight tons car- 
ried rank the first six carriers by percentage 
participation in the market as follows: 
1. Seaboard World Airlines 21 percent; 2. 
Pan American World Airways, 20 percent: 
3. KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 12 percent; 
4. Trans World Airlines, 8 percent; 5. Air 
France, 7 percent; 6. British Oversea Alr- 
ways Corp., 6 percent. The remaining 26 
percent is spread among the 10 other trans- 
atlantic scheduled airlines. These figures 
represent total airfreight carried in both 
scheduled and chartered flights by both pas- 
senger and all-cargo airplanes. 

The all-cargo airplanes of the various air- 
lines carried approximately one-half of the 
total airfreight tonnage, and, of this amount, 
Seaboard World carried 42 percent. 

What is Seaboard World's future with re- 
spect to the retailing of commercial air- 
freight? The answer to this question de, 
pends on the size and growth potential of 
the market and Seaboard World's percentage 
participation in it. 

The size of the North Atlantic cargo mar- 
ket is today still small—in the neighborhood 
of $75 million a year. Its growth rate has 
averaged more than 20 percent a year dur- 
ing the last decade, and 30 percent a yer 
during the past 3 years. Quoting Professor 
Brewer of the University of Washington. 
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“This dramatic growth has resulted in very 
little penetration of the traffic that is — 
sidered to be alr potential for air carriers 
operating over this route in the future. As 
a result, the development of the North At- 
lantic aircargo industry is just beginning.“ 
He goes on to say “Aircargo traffic over the 
North Atlantic will grow at an average an- 
nual rate of 25 to 36 percent during the 
next 3 years, after which the percentage 
rate of growth will be slightly lower. The 
industry will move ahead at an average an- 
nual rate in excess of 20 percent a year dur- 
ing the next 15 years.” 

The European Common Market, our own 
Trade Expansion Act, and the approaching 
equalization of social and commercial stand- 
ards between the United States and Europe 
all are potent factors in the future growth 
of trade across the Atlantic. Aircargo be- 
comes profitable only when the carrier has a 
good load in both directions. Routes con- 
necting an industrialized area with an agri- 
cultural area are notoriously poor for air- 
cargo, because generally only the industrial 
products bear a high enough value to fly. In 
the transatlantic airfreight market, however, 
the huge, highly industrialized complexes of 

and the United States anchor down 
both ends of the best aircargo route in the 
World. We in Seaboard World intend not 
only to hold, but to improve, our position in 
this market. 

In the light of recent developments in the 
competitive future of U.S. airlines on the 
North Atlantic routes, and, of course, I am 
Teferring to the published pians for merger 
of PAA and TWA, some passing comments 
from the only potential outside U.S. survivor 
of this fusion are appropriate. 

The principal PAA-TWA argument that the 
merger should be approved in order to raise 
the U.S.-flag carriers’ participation in the 
Market from 34 percent to the neighborhood 
of 60 percent, because approximately that 
Percentage of the travelers are Americans, 18 
sheer bunkum. These poor, misguided Amer- 
ican travelers are flying on the airline of 
their choice, which apparently half the time 
does not mean PAA or TWA. Is it reasonable 
to argue that the Government must reduce 
the American travelers’ choice of U.S. air- 
lines from two to one in order to increase the 
number of travelers selecting a U.S. carrier? 
If this is logic, it escapes me. 

Furthermore, commercial history shows 
that the merger of competing firms generally 
Produces less total sales than the sum of the 
Previous two. The merged companies may 

more profitable due to cost reduc- 
tions, but the revenues are usually lower. 

A cogent precedent for this has already 
Occurred in the North Atlantic U.S. air- 
line system, where the merger of PAA and 
AOA achieved a lower participation in the 
Market than the sum of the individual car- 
Tiers before the merger. 

In the face of this precedent even iInvolv- 
ing the very carrier whose name is to survive 

this case, it seems likely that this pro- 
Posed merger will actually reduce U.S.-flag 
Participation in the world's most important 
airline market. Similarly and resulting 
therefrom, the claim that the merger will 
Significantly reduce the serious drain on 
the U.S, supply of gold, etc., balance of pay- 
ments, etc. is also likely to backfire. 

The normal way for a commercial enter- 

to increase its share of the market is 
to improve its sales and services, which both 
these carriers have had ample oppor- 
tunity to do. In fact, that is exactly what 
eir forelgn competitors have done, to the 
Supposed detriment of the two U.S. carriers. 
brings up a pertinent question of wheth- 
er these two carriers are really competitively 
Or whether it is just a case of hypo- 
Chondria over inflated images of their proper 
of the market. 
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The logic of merging to save the ex- 
penses of duplicate services and facilities 
does not escape me, and if this were the 
only criterion, the merger should be ap- 
proved. However, the public interest must 
be served ahead of private interests, and the 
PAA/TWA , a8 proposed, is not in the 
public interest for the following reasons: 

1. The classic anti-monopoly arguments 
apply to this case even though competing 
service is available on foreign flag carriers 
because of the oft-quoted fact that the 
American travelers constitute two-thirds of 
the market, and the market is huge in terms 
of dollars—over 500 million a year. The 
evils of monopoly would certainly be levied 
on the enormous numbers of U.S, citizens 
who would have only one choice of a US. 
airline and whose natural inclination would 
be to choose their own flag carrier. If this 
argument is not accepted, and US, citizens 
are expected to have no innate preference 
for a U.S.-fiag operator, then the stated pur- 
pose of the merger to increase US. partici- 
pation in the market is invalid. Monopoly of 
a U.S. carrier on a route should be consid- 
ered only when the size of the market is so 
small as to jeopardize profitable operations 
of two carriers. Nothing could be further 
from the truth with respect to the North 
Atlantic passenger market. 

2. Approval of the merger, as proposed, is 
not in the public interest because the US. 
Government would lose its ability to meas- 
ure performance and take corrective action 
in the areas of subsidy eligibility, mail serv- 
ice, defense needs, and international rate- 
making. These are vital factors affecting 
the public interest which cannot be meas- 
ured by observing foreign airlines and can- 
not be entrusted to one U.S. commercial 
carrier. Let me say this—if it is decided 
that one airline organization should repre- 
sent the U.S. Government and its 180 million 

_ citizens in foreign air service over the world’s 
major passenger routes (and I hope this de- 
cision does not occur) then I for one would 
advocate nationalization of that company as 
being in the best interests of the public. 
There is obviously a point beyond which a 
privately owned commercial entity can prop- 

» erly represent or be controlled by the Nation 
it supposedly serves, and a privately owned 
U.S. chosen-instrument airline on the North 
Atlantic is well beyond that point. This 
is not a radical idea, since PAA'’s and TWA’'s 
principal passenger competitors are nation- 
alized foreign-fiag airlines, to which they 
ascribe devastating competitive abilities. 

3. Approval of the merger, as proposed, 
would not be in the public interest because 
of the potentially severe adverse economic 
impact on Seaboard World Airlines. The 
merged carrier with its own domestic feeder 
and enlarged foreign feeder systems could 
control traffic which today Seaboard World 
can compete for at Seaboard World's coastal 
gateways. The merger carrier would be able 
to use its passenger monopoly position by 
means of interline and other arrangements 
to attempt to bar Seaboard World from a 
substantial part of its current market, 

I think it is quite clear that there is sub- 
stantial question about the merits of the 
PAA/TWA merger as it is proposed. 

Is it possible to add or subtract something 
to or from the present plan to make it more 
acceptable to our national objectives and 
international airline system? 

I think the answer is “Yes” provided that: 

a. The American public is not deprived of 
a choice of at least two U.S.-filag carriers on 
the world’s most valuable route. 

b. The US. Government is not deprived 
of a second U.S. passenger carrier to use as 
a yardstick to measure the large carrier's 
performance as & national instrument. 

c. The surviving U.S. international cargo 
competitor is strengthened to protect it 
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from the pooled competitive advantages of 
the large carrier. 

Perhaps you have guessed the made to 
order answer on all three counts. It is the 
certification of Seaboard World Airlines to 
carry passengers on the North Atlantic route, 

Would this not create another TWA which 
we have Just laboriously eliminated? The 
answer is “No,” because Seaboard World has 
little desire or chance of growing to the size 
of TWA in the passenger market. Seaboard 
World would become a yardstick competitor 
and not a huge, almost equal, competitive 
force. 

Could Seaboard World effectively compete 
in the passenger market with the merged 
carriers in addition to the foreign flags? 
The answer is Tes“ and is proven by Sea- 
board World’s ability to effectively compete 
in the cargo market with all of these same 
carriers. 

Does Seaboard World have the experience 
and qualifications for the job? The answer 
again is “Yes,” since for many years, in ad- 
dition to its cargo operations, Seaboard 
World has transported tens of thousands of 
passengers on full-plane charters between 
the United States and Europe. Seaboard 
World has the passenger and North Atlantic 
route experience, and the experienced per- 
sonnel, communications, and management to 
do the job. 

Does any other US. airline fill the bill of 
small size, certificated route experience on 
the North Atlantic, and proven ability to 
compete with all North Atlantic operators? 
The answer is clearly “No.” 

To conclude, I would like to reiterate that 
I believe Seaboard World Airlines has turned 
a major corner in its corporate history. The 
company has a new lease on life, and is in 
a good position to grow and thrive on the 
enormous potential of the North Atlantic 
air cargo industry. $ 

The proposed merger of Seaboard World's 
two US. competitors, as it stands, would be 
against the public interest and potentially 
harmful to Seaboard World Airlines. How- 
ever, we have full confidence that the US. 
Government, in considering the interests of 
the national transportation system and the 
health and growth of the air transport 
industry, will not approve such a 
unless Seaboard World Airlines also is 
strengthened to allow it to compete and to 
serve as a competitive spur and a yardstick 
for American free competitive enterprise. 


Connecticut Pioneers in Atomic Power 
for Peaceful Use 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 5, 1963, the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission in Washington announced 
that it had approved proposals for the 
construction of large nuclear power 
plants in Connecticut and California. 
The Connecticut plant is to be located at 
Haddam Neck, on the east bank of the 
Connecticut River in Middlesex County, 
which is in my congressional district, 

This is important news for the whole 
country, the significance of which should 
not be overlooked. It constitutes a 
major step in the direction of atomic 
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power production for peaceful use and 
of direct benefit to millions of people. 
Although there are several atomic- 
powered electric plants in operation in 
the country now, most of these are of 
relatively small production of 40,000 to 
60,000 kilowatts and only two that are 
between 200,000 to 225,000 kilowatt 
plants. 

The Connecticut plant will have a 490- 
000 kilowatt capacity and will be the 
largest plant of its kind in the Nation 
when it is completed in 1967. The esti- 
mated cost is around $80 million. It 
should be noted that 12 New England 
electric utility companies have combined 
resources to form the Connecticut 
Yankee Atomic Power Co., which will 
construct and supervise the plant. 

We in Connecticut are very proud of 
the fact that our State can participate 
in such an important pioneering effort 
for the benefit of our people and those 
in the neighboring States. Z 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I wish to insert into the 
Recorp the announcement of the Atomic 
Energy Commission of March 5, and also 
an article by John Chamberlain pub- 
lished in the Norwich, Conn., Bulletin 
of March 18, 1963, entitled “Atomic 
Power in Connecticut." They are as 
follows: A 
Two NUCLEAR PLANT PROPOSALS ACCEPTED FOR 

NEGOTIATION OF CONTRACT ARRANGEMENTS 

Two proposals submitted to the Atomic 
Energy Commission for construction of large 
nuclear power plants have been accepted 
as the bases for negotiation of contract 
arrangements. 

The proposals, from the city of Los Angeles 
and the Connecticut Yankee Atomic Power 
Co., Hartford, were submitted in response 
to an invitation issued last August by the 
AEC under the modified third round of its 
power demonstration reactor program. Both 
utilities propose to complete construction 
in 1967 of 490,000 gross electrical kilowatt 
plants with pressurized water reactors. The 
Los Angeles plant would be located in Corral 
Canyon near Malibu Beach and the Con- 
necticut plant at Haddam Neck on the east 
bank of the Connecticut River. 

Connecticut Yankee has requested $7,035,- 
000 for design assistance and waiver of fuel 
use charges valued at $7,145,000. The city 
of Los Angeles has requested $9,948,200 for 
design assistance and waiver of fuel use 
charges valued at $8,200,000. 

First consideration for negotiation of con- 
tract arrangements will be given to the Con- 
necticut Yankee proposal because of the 
smaller amount of financial assistance re- 
quested and the availability of modified 
third round funds for the proposed project. 

Acceptance of the Los Angeles proposal is 
subject to availability of modified third- 
round funds in addition to funds for the 
Connecticut proposal. 

The AEC plans to complete negotiation of 
the bases for contract arrangements by 
March 29. It will then submit the arrange- 
ments to the Joint Atomic Energy Commit- 
tee of the Congress for review before nego- 
tiating contracts for the projects. 


[From the Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin, 
Mar. 18, 1963] 
Atomic POWER In CONNECTICUT 
(by John Chamberlain) 
At Haddam Neck, a quiet point on the 
lower Connecticut River in a backwater 
region once dismissed by Mark Twain as 


“Haddam, East Haddam, South Haddam, 
wish-the-Devil-had-’em,” the latest thing 
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in modern industrial science is about to be 
reared—an $80-million, atom-powered gen- 
erating station that will produce electricity 
at a 5 to 6 mill per kilowatt-hour cost that 
is competitive with the plants that burn 
coal or oil. 

This is big news, a portent which indicates 
that the long-promised breakthrough in 
atomic power electrical production has 
finally occurred. It has come far more 
quickly than anyone had reason to expect 
5 years ago, when the first atom-powered 
plant in Shippingport. Pa., was clumsily 
turning out electric current at a 50-mil- 
per-kilowatt-hour cost. 

The great development has caught the Na- 
tion unaware because it has had its eyes 
and ears glued elsewhere. In the early 1950's 
everybody was talking about the peacetime 
promises of atomic power, but progress 
seemed painfully slow. Private investment, 
frightened by the cost of atomic equipment 
and dubious abdéut the ability of Investor- 
owned companies to compete with Govern- 
ment plants supported by the Nation's power 
to tax, shied off from taking the tremendous 
risks involved in experimental power re- 
actors. And the general public, thinking the 
whole business a mirage, turned its attention 
to missiles, to space capsules, and to Polaris- 
carrying atomic submarines. A landing on 
the moon actually seemed closer for a while 
than cheap electric power from atomic 
fission, 

A JOINT VENTURE 


The new atom-powered station at Haddam 
Neck in Connecticut, a joint venture in 
which 12 New England electric utility com- 
panies are interested, won't be in operation 
before 1967. But its success, according to 
those who are putting up the cash for it, is a 
foregone conclusion. The 12 New England 
companies that have formed the so-called 
Connecticut Yankee Atomic Power Co., have 
the experience of the Yankee Atomic Electric 
Co., of Rowe, Mass., to go by. The atomic- 
powered plant at Rowe was, as the Atomic 
Energy Commission put it, the “nuclear suc- 
cess story of 1961.“ and the engineering 
group that built the Massachusetts nuclear 


reactor has been engaged to supervise the, 


construction of the station at Haddam Neck. 
OTHER PLANTS OPERATING 


As of this moment, a number of atomic- 
powered electrical plants are in operation 
throughout the United States. Besides the 
original one at Shippingport, Pa., a 60,000- 
kilowatt plant, there are the 208,000-kilowatt 
Dresden Nuclear Power plant, owned by Com- 
monwealth Edison of Chicago; the 161,000- 
Kilowatt Yankee plant at Rowe, Mass., Con- 
solidated Edison’s 225,000-kilowat plant at 
Indian Point, N.Y.; and the 47,800-kilowatt 
Big Rock plant at Charlevoix, Mich. Other 
plants are scheduled to deliver their first 
atomic-generated electrical power in 1963. 
These include the 60,900-kilowatt Enrico 
Fermi plant at Lagoona Beach, Mich., spon- 
sored by the Detroit Edison Co, and others; 
the Humboldt Bay Power Co., 48,000-kilowatt 
plant at Eureka, Calif., and the 58,000 kilo- 
watt Pathfinder plant at Sioux Fails, S. Dak. 
For 1964 the 40,000-kilowatt Peach Bottom, 
Pa., plant will be ready. 

Though they are impressive enough, most 
of these are relatively smalltime stuf when 
compared with the plant that will be coming 
into operation in the late 1960's. The Had- 
dam Neck station will have a 500,000-kilowatt 
capacity. The Bodega Bay atomic plant in 
California; a development of the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. will be producing 313,000 
kilowatts by 1966. Los Angeles promises 
a 400,000-kilowatt plant. Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison is taking the lead in building 
a 365,000-kilowatt station near San Diego. 
The new plants are noticeably going up where 
coal transportation costs are high. 

So the brave new world of atomic power 
production is coming fast upon us. It has 
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all happened while we were literally craning 
our necks at the skies. It has many rami- 
fications, some of them rather touchy; For 
example, the problem of writing insurance 
against an atomic power accident is not easily 
surmounted. But that is something for an- 
other column, 


Retardation: A Matter of National Inter- 


est Which Deserves Our Maximum 
Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. CAREY, Mr. Speaker, one of our 
major concerns in this session of Con- 
gress must be a program to help solve 
a major problem facing the country 
today. We all are becoming familiar 
with the great problems of the mentally 
retarded. We know that mental re- 
tardation continues as a major problem 
to this Nation, socially and economically. 
We know that while only 4 percent of 
the mentally retarded are confined to 
institutions, their care costs relatives 
and communities some $300 million an- 
nually. Additional amounts are re- 
quired for the construction of facilities 
for custodial and educational purposes. 
These costs amount to an additional $1 
billion per year or more. We know, Mr. 
Speaker, that about 3 percent of the 
population of this Nation are persons 
having significant difficulties in adapting 
adequately to their environment. Based 
on this figure of 3 percent, approximate- 
ly 126,000 children born each year 
be classified as mentally retarded. 
this group, 110,000 will suffer mild re- 
tardation which can, with special train- 
ing and assistance, be reduced, enabling 
them to acquire limited job skills and 
achieve a certain independence in the 
community. The remaining children 
in the group classified as mentally re- 
tarded will range from severe retarda- 
tion to moderate retardation, for which 
additional services are required. As a 
nation we were slow in recognizing the 
problem and attempts at a solution. 
However, since 1950, interest in the prob- 
lem of mental retardation has grown 
very rapidly. Foundations, parents 
groups, professional groups, and mem- 
bers of legislative bodies have stimulated 
activity in this field when they became 
convinced of the urgent need for some 
solution to the problem. I feel it timely. 
Mr, Speaker, at this time, to emphasize 
the part taken by the Federal Govern- 
ment in this important work. I would 
like to review the activities of the admin- 
istration in studying the problem, dis- 
covering its scope, and planning its 
solution. 

L THE PRESIDENT'S FIRST STATEMENT, OCTOBER 
11, 1961 

You will recall, Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident's message of October 11, 1961, call- 
ing for a national plan in mental retar- 
dation. The President expressed a deep 
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concern over the Nation's failure to act 
to solve the problems of the mentally re- 
tarded. He defined mental retardation 
as a “condition resulting from a basic 
abnormality of the human mind.” He 
recognized mental retardation as a symp- 
tom of a disease, rather than a disease 
itself. 

The President reviewed the scope of 
the problem indicating that “mental re- 
tardation is a serious personal matter to 
at least 1 out of every 12 people.” He 
indicated that by 1970 “we will have at 
least 1 million more retarded persons 
than there are at present.” After re- 
ferring to the birth rate of mentally 
retarded children the President said: 

This is a national problem and it requires 
A&A national solution. 


The President went on to indicate the 
financial hardships to the families of the 
mentally retarded and the emotional 
strain suffered by the retarded child in 
trying to cope with modern society. He 
stated that we must act nationally to 
alleviate the problems of the mentally 
retarded. We owe it to them as indi- 
viduals and to ourselves as a Nation. 

The President indicated that the ef- 
fort to help the mentally retarded at that 
time took six basic forms: 

First. Diagnostic and clinical services 
for the retarded were being expanded. 

Second, An increase in beds in resi- 
dential institutions. 

Third. An increase in the number of 
special education classes. 

Fourth. Parent counseling was con- 
Shorea by professional persons in the 

eld. 

Fifth. Child welfare agencies were at- 
tempting to meet some of the needs. 

Sixth. Vocational centers to prepare 
the child for a useful life were estab- 
lished. 

The President in his first statement 
Went on to say that although the effort 
Was being made along the foregoing 
lines, “the central problem remains un- 
Solved, for the causes and treatment of 
mental retardation are largely un- 
touched.” He therefore called together 
& panel of outstanding professional peo- 
ple to prescribe a program of action. 
The activities of the panel were directed 
generally to “the adequacy of existing 
Programs and the possibilities for 
greater utilization of current knowl- 
edge.” More specifically the President 
instructed the panel to review and make 
Tecommendations with regard to— 

First. The personnel required to do 
the job. 

Second. The areas of concern that of- 
fer the best hope of success and the 
Means necessary to encourage activity 
in the area. 

Third. Present programs of treat- 
ment, education, and rehabilitation. 

Fourth. Unity faction between Fed- 
eral and State Governments and private 
resources. 

U., REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT’S PANEL ON 
MENTAL RETARDATION, OCTOBER 1962 

The President's Panel, chaired by Hon. 
Leonard W. Mayo, made its 194-page re- 
Port to the President in October 1962. 
After introductory remarks on the na- 
ture and effects of mental retardation, 
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the panel made eight recommendations 
which it discussed in the report: 

1. Research in the causes of retardation 
and in methods of care, rehabilitation, and 
learning. 

2. Preventative health measures including 
(a) a greatly strengthened program of ma- 
ternal and infant care directed first at the 
centers of population where prematurity and 
the rate of damaged children are high; (b) 
protection against such known hazard to 
pregnancy as radiation and harmful drugs; 
and (c) extended diagnostic and screening 
services. 

3. Strengthened educational programs 
generally and extended and enriched pro- 
grams of special education in public and 
private schools closely coordinated with vo- 
cational guidance, vocational rehabilitation, 
and specific training and preparation for em- 
ployment, education for the adult mentally 
retarded, and workshops geared to their 
needs. 

4. More comprehensive and improved clin- 
ical and social services. 

5. Improved methods and facilities for 
care, with emphasis on the home and the 
development of a wide range of local com- 
munity facilities. 

6. A new legal, as well as social, concept 
of the retarded, including protection of their 
rights, life guardianship provisions when 
needed, an enlightened attitude on the part 
of the law and the courts, and clarification of 
the theory of responsibility In criminal acts. 

7. Helping overcome the serious problems 
of manpower as they affect the entire field 
of science and every type of service through 
extended programs of recruiting with fellow- 
ships, and increased opportunities for grad- 
uate students and those preparing for the 
professions to observe and learn at first hand 
about the phenomenon of retardation. Be- 
cause there will never be a fully adequate 
supply of personnel in this field and for 
other cogent reasons, the panel has empha- 
sized the need for more volunteers in health, 
recreation, and welfare activities, and for a 
Domestic Peace Corps to stimulate voluntary 
service. 

8. Programs of education and information 
to increase public awareness of the problem 
of mental retardation. 

TII. THE PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGE TO CONGRESS, 
FEBRUARY 5, 1963 

For the first time in our history the 
President sent a special message to Con- 
gress on the problems of mental retarda- 
tion and mental illness. He suggested a 
threefold attack on these crucial 
problems; 

First. Discover the cause and eradicate. 

Second. Strengthen the skilled man- 
power and resources of knowledge neces- 
sary to sustain the attack, 

Third. Strengthen the programs and 
facilities serving the mentally ill and 
mentally retarded. 

With these objectives in mind the 
President suggested a new approach, 
“designed, in large measure, to use Fed- 
eral resources to stimulate State, local 
and private action.” 

To prevent the increase of mental 
retardation, the President recommended 
a 5-year program to stimulate State 
and local activity to “plan, initiate and 
develop comprehensive maternity and 
child health care service programs” 
which would aid families unable to 
afford needed medical care, To further 
aid to reduce the effect of mental re- 
tardation, the President suggested doubl- 
ing the existing $25 million annual 
authorization for Federal grants for 
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maternal and child health, using a sig- 
nificant portion for the mentally re- 
tarded. I suggest that. the Congress 
should promptly and fully support this 
recommendation. Further, the Presi- 
dent emphasized the need for commu- 
nity facilities and services for the 
mentally retarded. The President sug- 
gested grants to be awarded to the States 
on a selective basis to give every State 
an opportunity to begin a well organized, 
comprehensive program to meet the 
needs of the mentally retarded. The 
President urged the granting of Federal 
funds for the construction of facilities 
for first, inpatient clinical units in 
which specialists on mental retardation 
would serve; second, outpatient clinics 
including facilities for special treat- 
ment; and third, “satellite” clinics in 
outlying cities for treatment of the 
mentally retarded. 

Finally to promote research the Presi- 
dent suggested “legislation to authorize 
the establishment of centers for research 
on human development including the 
training of scientific personnel.” 

The President urged action in his rec- 
ommendations stating the intention to 
promote, “to the best of our ability and 
by all possible and appropriate means— 
the mental and physical health of all our 
citizens.” 

IV. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
WELFARE 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has proposed to the Con- 
gress a program responsive to the Presi- 
dent's special message of February 5, 
1963 and the Report of the President's 
Panel on Mental Retardation. The pro- 
gram will cost $204,723,000 for fliscal 
year 1964 an increase of $76,219,000 over 
the program for fiscal year 1963. 
Through the enactment of this program, 
expanded activities would be permitted 
by the Public Health Service through 
the National Institutes of Health; 
through the National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development; 
through the Bureau of State Services; 
through the Children’s Bureau; through 
the Office of Education and through the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion. The emphasis in all of the fore- 
going units would be on research devel- 
opment with a view to studying the scope 
of the problem and possible solutions. 

V. THE CONGRESS 


Mr. Speaker, I know every Member of 
this distinguished body is concerned with 
the problem of mental retardation and is 
desirous of doing everything possible to 
solve what the President has correctly 
called a national problem. The mater- 
nal and child health and mental re- 
tardation planning admendment of 1963, 
known as H.R. 3386, was introduced by 
my distinguished colleague, Representa- 
tive Wir gun Mitts and on the Senate 
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side by the distinguished Senator from 


Connecticut, Mr. Ristcorr (S. 1072). 
This bill proposes to accomplish the fol- 
lowing: 

First. Project. grants to the States to 
pay for comprehensive State and com- 
munity action on mental retardation. 

Second. Project grants for compre- 
hensive maternity care—including in- 
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fant care after childbirth—for women 
in low-income groups among whom 
there is a high incidence of births of 
children who are mentally retarded. 
This would be a 5-year program of proj- 
ect grants in which the Federal share 
would be up to 75 percent. The program 
would be administered by the Children's 
Bureau, under a proposed amendment 
to the Social Security Act. 

Third. An expansion of both the ma- 
ternal and child health program, and the 
crippled children's program of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau from the current $25 mil- 
lion annually for each program to an 
ultimate $50 million annually after 7 
years. Under the President’s budget for 
fiscal 1964 at least $1 million would be 
used specifically for mental retardation 
activities in these two programs, 

Fourth. A new research program of 
the Children’s Bureau authorizing 
grants, contracts, and jointly financed 
cooperative arrangements relating to 
maternal and child health and crippled 
children's services. Of the recommended 
first year appropirations of $2.1 million 
it is expected that about $500,000 will 
be used for research in the field of men- 
tal retardation, 

Further, Mr. Speaker, I recall at this 
time that the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama [Mr, HILL], has introduced in 
the Senate bills to provide funds for 
the construction of mental retardation 
research centers and the construction of 
facilities for the care, treatment, and 
training of the mentally retarded—S. 
755 and S. 756—and a bill to amend the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act which 
would provide Federal assistance for 
Service to the mentally retarded and 
others whose vocational rehabilitation 
ae is difficult to determine (S. 

Mr. Speaker, I say the action of the 
President in addressing himself to this 
problem early in his first term is com- 
mendable. The action taken at that 
time in appointing the panel of dis- 
tinguished citizens resulted in a com- 
prehensive study of the problem and 
recommendations which the President 
could use as a basis for the special 
message on this national problem. 
The bills now before this distinguished 
body which I have briefiy reviewed indi- 
cate the beginning of Federal action to 
alleviate the problem. I look for con- 
tinued action in this field, constant 
attention to this grave problem, and a 
day when this national problem will 
be measurably alleviated. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my intention to 
introduce legislation which will further 
treat with this subject. I have used as 
a basis the clear way of progress already 
made in an area once considered hope- 
less. I am indebted for suggestions to 
such groups as the Guild for Exceptional 
Children, from my own district who are 
doing much fine work in this field. I 
trust that Members of this House will 
support pending legislation and the bills 
I have briefly made reference to. For 
each Member knows that any delay on 
our part will result in increased suffering 
among what I have often called “our 
greatest asset”—the Nation’s young and 
their dedicated and loving parents. 
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For those who wish to go into this 
subject in depth, I suggest the following 
publications: 

“A Proposed Program for National 
Action To Combat Mental Retarda- 
tion“ — The President's Panel on Mental 
Retardation, October 1962. 

“First National Report on Patients of 
Mental Health Clinies“— Anita K. Bahn, 
B.A.; and Vivian B. Norman, B.S. 

“A Proposed Program To Combat 
Mental Retardation”—Rudolf P. Hor- 
nuth. 

“Preparations of Mentally Retarded 
Youth for Gainful Employment’—U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Bulletin 1959, No. 25. 

“Research Relating to Mentally Re- 
tarded Children“ U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 1960. 

“The Mentally Retarded Child at 
Home —Laura L, Dittmann, U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, -and 
Welfare. 


to Advertising Council 


President Speaks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mrs, GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I include an 
Associated Press dispatch containing ex- 
cerpts of President Kennedy’s recent re- 
marks to the Advertising Council in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

The first 2 months of the 88th Congress 
have been dominated by discussions of fiscal 
and economic policy—and the next several 
months may well be dominated by these 
topics. In the last 100 years, questions of 
economic policy have become as complex 
to the layman as questions of space and 
military technology. Free soll, free silver 
and free trade, for example, were basically 
easier to understand than the balance of pay- 
ments, the tools of debt management and 
the application of countercyclical forces. To- 
day every problem has several alternative 
solutions, and every answer raises several 
questions. I am more than ever con- 
vinced of the words once uttered by George 
Bernard Shaw: “If all economists were laid 
end to end, they still would not reach a 
conclusion.” 


FAMILIAR QUESTIONS 


Three familiar questions of fiscal policy 
must be decided by the Congress: 

1. The limit on the national debt; 

2. The size of the Federal budget and 

3. The desirability and extent of Federal 
tax reduction. A 

All three of these questions have faced the 
legislative and executive branches before— 
and we have an obligation to learn the les- 
sons of history if we do not wish to relive 
it. Economic history—specifically the his- 
tory of 1957-60, which produced two reces- 
sions from which the economy never wholly 
recovered—clearly warns us now that the 
wrong answer to each of these three ques- 
tions would spell downturn and disaster for 
the American economy as a whole. 

I do not speak as a partisan. The errors 
of a Republican administration and a Demo- 
cratic Congress during those crucial years 
have been previously acknowledged by mem- 
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bers of both parties. I do not review them 
now to gain political advantage in hindsight, 
but to gain a greater degree of foresight on 
the same problems that face us now. I do 
not intend to assess the blame for the past— 
but we shall all be deserving of blame if we 
do not learn its lessons for the future. 
HARSH RESULTS 

The Federal Government—and I shall 
speak here not of any. one party or branch 
of Government, but the Government as 3 
whole—decided in 1957 to keep the debt 
limited unrealistically low, to cut back and 
stretch out budget expenditures, to tighten 
monetary policy and to reject all efforts at 
tax reduction. The harsh results of those 
decisions are still with us. 

In the decade previous to July 1957, un- 
employment had barely exceeded 4 percent. 
In the 64 months since those decisions, It 
has remained above 5 percent. 

—In the earlier decade, business fixed in- 
vestment averaged nearly 11 percent of total 
output—tt has since that time fallen steadily 
to roughly 9 percent today. 

—In the previous decade, our total output 
of goods and services, measured in con- 
stant prices, had increased at the rate of 
nearly 4 percent a year. Since mid-1957. 
the rate of increase has been limited to 3 
percent. 

All three of these decisions were taken in 
the name of fiscal responsibility. But íf 
that. high-sounding label is intended to 
refer primarily to budget and balance-of- 
papasa surpluses, it was a name taken in 
vain. 

STRONG ECONOMY 

The preceding 11 fiscal years had pro- 
duced seven cash surpluses in the Federal 
budget, for a net cash surplus of $20 billion. 
The six succeeding fiscal years produced one 
surplus and five deficits, including the great- 
est peacetime deficit of all time in fiscal 
1959, for a net cash deficit of 830 billion. 
Had the economy been operating at full 
employment, there would have been no 
deficit at all. g 

The balance-of-payments problem became 
a problem only after the mid-1957 decisions, 
with a total deficit of $11.2 billion during 
the next 3 calendar years and a gold loss 
of more than $5 billion during the same 
period. The fact that short-term interest 
rates had been increased 40 percent in 1955 
and 1957 did not help to stem the tide. AS 
the OECD said last December: 

“Confidence in the dollar depends in good 
part on a strong domestic economy; it 15 
unlikely to be fostered for any length of 
time by policies that keep the level Of 
activity Iow.” 

An unrealistic debt ceiling or budget cut 
today would also cause a slowdown in con- 
tracts, a stretchout in payments, a 
drain on business, and ultimately another 
recession. Instead of balancing the budget 
it would produce a budget deficit far greater 
than the temporary addition to the de 
that will come from tax reduction. Let Us 
remember that the $12.4 billion deficit of 
fiscal year 1959 was the result of a recession 
which wiped out what had originally bee? 
estimated to be a surplus of $466 million. 

REALISTIC CEILING 


This administration is not asking for an 
unlimited debt ceiling, but a realistic one 
which will still keep the actual debt burden 
as measured by its proportion of gross na- 
tional product—steadily declining. 

We are not asking for uncontrolled budget 
increases, but for a prudent budget W. 
contrary to the trend at all levels of govern- 
ment, actually reduces civilian expendi 
below their level of the previous year, a feat 
which has occurred only four times in the 
last 15 years. 

And we are not asking for an unprece- 
dented tax cut, but for a program which wil 
add only $2.7 billion to the next budget 
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deficit. Certainly it is clear that, if we slide 
into another recession, the deficit without 
a tax cut will be far larger than the projected 
deficit we face with a tax cut. 

So Iam hopeful that the lessons of history 
will be remembered by us all—by those of 
us in the administration and the Congress, 
and those in this audience who are leaders 

- of opinion in the business community. 


“The great advantage of Americans," wrote 
De Tocqueville in 1835, “consists in their 
being able to commit faults which they may 
afterward repair." To this I would add the 
fact that the great advantage of hindsight 
consists of our applying its lessons by way of 
foresight. If this Nation can apply the les- 
sons and repair the faults of the last 5 years— 
if we can stick to the facts and cast out 
falsehoods and, above all, distinguish clearly 
between facts and falsehoods—then, surely, 
this great country can achieve the full fruits 
-Of greatness which today remain beyond our 
Teach. 

Unfortunately, the size of the deficits in 
our Federal budget and our international ac- 
counts led the Government in 1959 to adopt 
eyen more restrictive fiscal and monetary 
Policies. The Federal cash budget during the 
first quarter 1959 was operating at the level 
of a $17 billion deficit at annual rates. By 
the third quarter, this had become a $2 
billion deficit—and by the second quarter of 
the next year, 1960, a surplus of $7 billion. 
These«figures are from Arthur Burns, who 
served my predecessor as Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, and who calls 
this “one of the very sharpest shifts of 
Federal finance in our Nation’s history,” 

At the same time, Dr. Burns pointed out, 
economic expansion was curbed by a tight- 
ening of both short- and long-term credit— 
long-term rates, in fact, “advanced faster 
than during a comparable stage of any busi- 
Ness cycle during the past hundred years.” 

The result was another recession, more 
Unemployment, more unused capacity, and 
another incomplete recovery. Today output 
is $30 to $40 billion below our productive 
Capacity. The rate of unemployment has 
Tisen to 6.1 percent of those actiyely seeking 
Work. Corporate investment year was— 
for the first time in any nonrecession year 
Since the war—below the level of gross re- 
tained earnings. And business spending on 
Rew plant and equipment was at a lower 
level than It was in 1957. 


SAME DECISIONS 2 


Now, in 1963, the Government is once 
again faced with these same decisions. I 
hope we will bear in mind the lessons of 
history. I hope we will remember the edi- 
torial in Business Week magazine, June 28, 
1958, which pointed out the effects of an un- 
Tealistic debt ceiling and a harmful slash 
in expenditures; 

“In the second half of 1957 the debt ceil- 
ing forced the administration to cut back 
Progrums needed for long-term national se- 
curity. And the resulting slash in defense 
expenditures was an important contributing 
Cause of the recession.” 


New Bill on Area Redevelopment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN ` 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the honor of introducing today the ad- 
ministration's proposals to extend and 
improve the Area Redevelopment Act. 
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This legislation was one of the first and 
most important bills passed under the 
Kennedy administration. Those of us 
who fought long and hard over the years 
to get this on the statute books are tre- 
mendously heartened by the progress 
made over the past 2 years. 

The area redevelopment program has 
brought hope to hundreds of communi- 
ties and rural areas which have suffered 
for years from heavy unemployment. 
Already some 800 areas, accounting for 
78 percent of all eligible places, have sub- 
mitted overall economic development 
plans analyzing the problems which face 
them and blueprinting the steps to be 
taken to restore prosperity and full em- 
ployment. The Agency has approved 700 
individual projects which will create 
34,000 jobs and help 18,000 worker- 
trainees. The benefits of this program, 
of course, go far beyond those directly 
involved by helping to stimulate the 
growth of the entire area and, in fact, 
helping to raise production and incomes 
nationally. 

The bill I am introducing today is one 
of high priority. I am sure it will have 
the support of all of us who are con- 
cerned over the plight of the unemployed 


and the waste of national resources and ` 


manpower. I plan to hold hearings on 
the bill before the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency beginning April 1. In 
these hearings we will take testimony on 
every aspect of the problem and give 
careful consideration to every point of 
view. I am hopeful that we can bring 
the bill to the floor in the near future. 


For the benefit of Members, I am in- 
serting a section-by-section summary of 
the administration proposals contained 
in my bill. 

STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND NEED FOR THE 
AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT AMENDMENTS OF 
1963 

GENERAL 


The attached amendments would allow the 
Area Redevelopment Act more fully to meet 
the needs for which it was created through 
increased fund authorizations and flexibility. 
These amendments are based upon the ex- 
perience of the Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration during the period May 1, 1961, 
through February 28, 1963, and are more fully 
described below: 


Section 2. Declaration of purpose 
. > . . . 
Section 3. Amendments to section 6(b) 


(A) Authorization To Increase the Total 
Amount of Industrial and Commercial 
Loans Outstanding 
Section 6(b)(1)(A) of the Area Rede- 

velopment Act now places a $100 million 

ceiling on the total amount of loans and/or 
purchases of indebtedness outstanding for 
commercial or industrial projects in areas 
designated under section 5(a) of the act. 

Section 6(b)(1)(B) places a similar limi- 

tation on the amount of loans or purchases 

of indebtedness outstanding for such proj- 

ects in areas designated under section 5(b) 

of the act. It is the purpose of section 3(a) 

of the proposed amendments to raise the 

ceilings on the total amounts of loans out- 
standing under each of these sections from 
$100 million to $250 million. 

As of February 28, 1963, the Area Rede- 
velopment Administration had Instructed the 
Small Business Administration to execute 
loan agreements amounting to $20,431,335 
in industrial and commercial loans for proj- 
ects in 5(a) redevelopment areas and $17,- 
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711,442 for projects in 5(b) areas, In addi- 
tion, the Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion has project ‘applications in the total 
amount of $86,431,967 pending for projects 
in 5(a) areas and $118,510,788 pending for 
projects in 5(b) areas. Evidence indicates 
that loan activity will continue to rise 
steadily, Assuming a gradual increase in 
the present rate of loan approvals, the Area 
Redevelopment Administration could have 
approximately $425 million in loans out- 
standing under section 6 by June 30, 1965, 
if there were no statutory limitations. It 
is clear that the present ceilings imposed 
by section 6(b)(1) of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act will be reached considerably be- 
fore the act's termination on June 30, 1965, 
unless otherwise amended. 


(B) Refining the Minimum 10-Percent 
Requirement 


Section 6(b)(9)(B) requires at least 10 
percent of the aggregate cost on an indus- 
trial or commercial project for which an 
Area Redevelopment Administration loan is 
sought, to be supplied by a public or semi- 
public body in the form of equity capital or 
as a subordinated loan with delayed repay- 
ment. The proposed amendment to this sec- 
tion would authorize the minimum 10-per- 
cent money to be repaid during the same 
time but at no faster rate than the financial 
assistance extended under section 6 of the 
Area Redevelopment Act. 

American Redevelopment Administration 
has experienced great difficulty in obtaining 
the required 10-percent money in order to 
advance the economies of redevelopment 
areas. In fact, there is a direct relationship 
between the severity of the economic prob- 
lem and the difficulty experienced by com- 
munities attempting to raise the required 
funds. The present proposal would not elim- 
inate the 10-percent requirement but would 
make it possible for redevelopment areas to 
attract additional financial sources which 
are presently unable to participate in proj- 
ects because of the statutory restrictions on 
repayment. 

Section 4, Authorization to increase the total 
amount of loans for public facilities out- 
standing ` 


Section 7(c) of the act places a $100 mil- 
lion ceiling on the total amount of public 
facility loans which can be outstanding at 
any one time for public facilities under sec- 
tion 7. The purpose of this amendment is 
to increase the total amount authorized to be 
outstanding from $100 to $150 million. 

As of February 28, 1963, the Area Redevel- 
opment Administration had instructed dele- 
gate agencies to execute loan agreements 
amounting to $24,777,200 in public facility 
loans for projects located in areas designated 
under section 5 of the Area Redevelopment 
Act. Loan applications were pending in the 
amount of $13,178,525 for such projects. 
However, the pending applications figure 
does not include anticipated loans resulting 
from the denial of section 8 applications in 
whole or in part. Evidence again indicates 
that loan activity resulting from section 7 
and 8 applications will continue to rise stead- 
ily. Assuming a gradual increase in the 
present rate of approvals, the Area Redevel- 
opment Administration could have more than 
$100 million in loans outstanding under sec- 
tion 7 by June 30, 1965, but for the present 
$100 million limitation. x 
Section 5. Authorization to increase the total 

amount which can be appropriated jor 

grants for public facilities 

Section 8(d) of the act authorizes $75 
million to be appropriated for the purpose 
of making grants for public facilities under 
section 8. This amendment would increase 
the total amount authorized to be appro- 
priated for this purpose for the duration of 
the act from $75 to $175 million, and would 
enable it to remain avallable until expended 
when sọ specified in appropriation acts. 
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The appropriation for fiscal year 1963 in 
the amount of $35 million for public facility 
grants, together with the $40 million pre- 
viously appropriated for fiscal year 1962, ex- 
hausts the authorization under the act for 
this p As of February 28, 1963, appli- 
cations for grants totaled $26,875,566, Obli- 
gations for 1964 are currently being estimated 
at $35 million, with a minimum 10-percent 
increase estimated for 1965. The requested 
increase in authorization to $175 million 
takes tnto account both the $75 million pre- 
viously appropriated and the approximately 
$75 million currently projected, with some 
leeway for anticipated increases. If the stat- 
utory authorization is not increased, ARA's 
public facility grant program will go out of 
existence at the end of fiscal year 1963. — 

Section 6. Amendments to section 11 


(A) Authorization To Increase the Annual 
Amounts which Can Be Appropriated for 
Technical Assistance 


Section 11 of the act authorizes appropri- 
ations not to exceed 64.5 million annually 
to provide technical assistance useful in al- 
leviating or preventing excessive unemploy- 
ment or underemployment. The purpose of 
this amendment is to increase the annual 
amount authorized to be appropriated for 
this purpose from $4.5 to 610 million. 

Under its present authorization, the Area 
Redevelopment Administration as of Febru- 
ary 28, 1963, had approved contracts in the 
amount of $1,651,000 for technical assistance. 
Applications for such assistance had been 
received in the total amount of $25,799,248, 
Of this total, approximately $11 million of 
these applications were received in fiscal 
year 1963. Currently, applications are ar- 
riving at a rate of $1 million per month. 
Experience has shown that this assistance 
is of great value, and it Is anticipated that 
the rate of applications will continue to rise. 
(B) Amendment To Make Explicit Discre- 

tionary Authority to Require Repayment 

of Technical Assistance 

The additional language makes it clear 
that the Secretary has the authority to re- 
quire repayment of funds advanced for tech- 
nical assistance in appropriate cases. è 
Section 7. Procuring the services oj erperts 

and consultants under section 12(10) 

This section governs the procurement and 
payment for services of experts and consult- 
ants hired temporarily by contract or ap- 
pointment to assist the Secretary in carry- 
ing out the provisions of the act. It limits 
temporary services to 6 months, omits men- 
tion of intermittent services, and limits the 
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per diem allowance in lieu of subsistence to 

$15. The proposed amendment would mod- 

ify the provisions of this section in con- 
formity with 5 United States Code 5a by 
authorizing the procurement of temporary 

services of experts or consultants up to 1 

year instead of 6 months and providing for 

intermittent seryices, thereby explicitly as- 
suring to ARA the authority customarily 
available to executive departments in this 
regard. It would also automatically con- 
form the authorized per diem allowance to 
the current applicable rate prescribed in the 
standardized Government travel regulations, 

which is now 616. 

Section 8: Authorization for appropriated 
funds to remain available until erpended 
and for depositing certain appropriations 
in the Area Redevelopment Fund 
The proposed amendment to section 23 

will provide for appropriations being made 
on a basis where funds may remain avail- 
able until expended. In addition, funds ap- 
propriated for the purpose of making loans 
under sections 6 and 7 of the act are di- 
rected to be deposited in the Area Redevel- 
opment Fund which is established by sec- 
tion 9(b) of the act. This amendment 
further provides for payments of interest to 
the Treasury on use of funds appropriated 
to the Area Redevelopment Fund. 


— —ů—ů— 
LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not ex 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra coples shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937): 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
tere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any GOY- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. Da. 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F, Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents), Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
tor sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional No sale shall be made 
i credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P- 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful- for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CoNGRressionAL Record, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1042) 


CHANGE OP RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


States Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, the Mon- 
day decision of the Supreme Court re- 
garding the so-called unit rule in Geor- 
gia is, in the words of Maryland's 
Attorney General Finan, “clearly appli- 
Cable to Maryland.” 

I call the attention of those States 
righters who would mourn the death of 
the unit rule and attack the action of 
the Supreme Court, to an excellent and 
Prophetic editorial that appeared a few 
weeks ago in the Bethesda-Chevy Chase 
Tribune: 


STATES RIGHTS . 


As a result of the inexplicable refusal 
Of the malapportioned State senate to pass 
legislation overwhelmingly approved by the 
house of delegates, to repeal the archaic unit 
Tule system of voting in Maryland primary 
elections, the Maryland Committee for Fair 
Representation has been forced to institute 
suit in Federal court to put an end to this 
Unfair practice. 

Undoubtedly, some will criticize the com- 
Mittee for seeking intervention by the Fed- 
eral Judiciary as another alleged instance of 
Federal interference with States rights. Such 
Criticism rests on an unfounded premise. We 

eve firmly in the principle of States 
Tights; however, we belleve just as firmly in 
need for States responsibilities. In our 
Opinion, one of the main reasons why citi- 
fens of the States, especially those residing 
in the urban and suburban areas, have turned 
gly to the Federal Government with 
their problems is because of the indifference, 
Reglect, or inability on the part of the States 
assist in the solution of such problems. 

One of the obvious reasons for the States 
failure to perform its proper responsibilities 
in the field of government is, of course, the 
Eross malapportionment which has so long 
Prevailed in many States, including Mary- 
land. Rural domination of State legisla- 
tive chambers has not been conducive to the 
Teform or the refashioning of those bodies 

to effective instruments of government, 
capable of carrying on the public business 
in the 20th century. 

In addition, many of the States operate 

ancient constitutions, once quite ade- 
Quate but now woefully inadequate. Mary- 
land's constitution is an outstanding ex- 
1 le, Approved by the convention of 1867, 
% has not had major overhauling since that 

As stated above, we believe in States 
Tights. Further, we believe that smaller 
8 ts of government, whether they be 

tates, things much more effectively and ef- 

ently, and with far less loss of individ- 
freedom, than the Federal Government. 
Powever, if smaller units of government are 
the torm their functions and serve all of 
to People, they must be so constituted as 
be able to carry out those responsibilities, 
€ believe the time has come for the Gen- 
Assembly of Maryland to realize that the 
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redemption of States rights in the Free State, 
as elsewhere, can only come about through 
the acceptance and effective execution of 
present and pressing States’ responsibilities. 

Elimination of malapportionment, repeal 
of the unit rule, preparing for, and conven- 
ing a constitutional convention, granting 
greater authority for county home rule, and 
permitting greater intergovernmental coop- 
eration with respect to metropolitan area 
problems are just a few of the reforms which 
must be accomplished if the Jeffersonian 
ideal of States rights is to have either valid- 
ity or meaning for the people of Maryland, 


More Patient Attitude Toward Under- 
developed Nations Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21,1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, an ex- 
cellent editorial appeared in the Fort 
Wayne Journal Gazette urging a more 
patient attitude toward the underde- 
veloped nations. Having had the op- 
portunity, just last November, to observe 
firsthand the situation in Africa, I real- 
ize the importance of this message and 
wish to share it with my distinguished 
colleagues, = 

This editorial emphasizes that time 
and patience are needed for social and 
economic progress. In Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America, improvement is on the 
way, but it is slow. This is an impor- 
tant issue facing the entire world which 
demands our attention and considera- 
tion. I am sure that my colleagues will 
find this editorial interesting. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette] 

SOCIAL PROGRESS TAKES TIME 

Political, economic, and social progress in 
the more backward parts of the world can- 
not keep up with the speed of a jet plane, 

This fact is irritating to most people. 

The want to see the earth made over in a 
short time so that there will be nothing more 
to worry about. 

They might as well accept the truth that 
there always will be something to worry 
about. It is probably a good thing, too. 

Strong men and women do not flourish 
in the presence of purple ease. 

Too much materialism and too much poy- 
erty are, alike, a hindrance to the deyelop- 
ment of character and intelligence. 

Economic progress is slow in Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America. The people there have 
not accumulated enough capital to do the 
things which they would like to do in the 
way of industrialization, of irrigation, and 
of improvements in agriculture. _ 


They need colleges and industrial schools 
and better transportation. 

The Alliance for Progress has been slow, 
because “the powers that be” in Latin Amer- 
ica are not willing to permit the reforms 
which are necessary to the success of the 
Alliance. 

Those who have enjoyed special privileges 
over a long period do not wish to give them 
up, if they can help it. 

In Asia and Africa, some of the people 
have so little experience outside their nar- 
row, poverty stricken villages that they do 
not know how to seek a better life. 

They have no real conception of what a 
better life is. But they are slowly learning. 

They, too, may get impatient ultimately 
and do a lot of hasty and foolish things, 
which will set back their progress. 

But we should realize, when they do, that 
impatience Is as much a part of our makeup 
as it is theirs. 

For we hope to see the world remade ac- 
cording to our taste in a few short years. 
It is not going to happen. Social and eco- 
nomic progress takes time. 


Two Strikes Against U.S. Textile 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Clinton Chronicle, of Clinton, S.C. 
has printed in its March 14, 1963, issue 
two excellent editorials which I com- 
mend to the attention of the Senate. 
They are entitled “Two Strikes Against 
U.S. Textile Industry,” and “Hearing 
Slated on Trotters Shoals Dam.” I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Two STRIKES AGAINST U.S. TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

Textile plants in the United States have 
one strike against them when they open their 
doors for business every morning. 

And the umpire who imposes this auto- 
matic strike against cotton mills in Clinton, 
Laurens County, S.C., and everywhere else 
in the United States is the U.S. Government. 
It forces American mills to pay $42.50 a bale 
more for cotton than Japanese mills and 
other foreign plants pay for the same bale. 

That fact was dramatically brought to the 
attention of Clinton people last week when 
a bale of cotton was displayed in each of the 
two local banks with signs reading, This 
bale of cotton, grown in the United States, 
cost local textile mills $182.50. Any foreign 
mill could have bought this same bale for 
$140—or $42.50 less.” 

And strike No, 2 is also automatically im- 
posed by the umpire (the U.S, Government) 
when foreign-made textile products are al- 
lowed to flood the American market. These 
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goods are made by cheap foreign labor paid 
at the rate of 15 to 20 cents a day. 

Agencies of the U.S. Government seem- 
ingly have gone out of their way to place 
stumbling blocks in the path of the Amer- 
ican textile industry in recent years. In- 
deed, some officials have gone so far as to 
state that the textile industry is expendable. 
All for the sake of building goodwill for the 
United States abroad and keeping foreign 
nations in the Western camp. 

It's high time that some concern be ex- 
hibited for the cottongrowers of the country, 
the hundreds of thousands of textile work- 
ers, and the millions upon millions of dollars 
invested in the industry. 

The future of this great segment of the 
U.S. economy “depends on how quickly Con- 
gress reacts to the need for positive far- 
reaching action,” local textile executives 
stated this week. 


The Administration Again Injures the Coal 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr, BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing release by the National Coal Policy 
Conference, Inc., of March 15, 1963, is 
of interest to those who are interested in 
a healthy coal industry: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., March 15, 1963.—An- 
nouncement by the Department of Interior 
today that residual oil import quotas will 
be increased by 50,000 barrels daily during 
the coming quota year means that domestic 
coal will lose an additional potential market 
for about 4 million tons to this cheap im- 
ported fuel, Joseph E. Moody, president of 
the National Coal Policy Conference declared 
today. 

“This decision,” he said, “ruthlessly sacri- 
fices the welfare of the domestic coal in- 
dustry and the families dependent upon it 
for a livelihood to the expediency of foreign 
policy and political pressures.” 

“The President's decision to continue im- 
port controls, rather than to eliminate them 
as is known to have been recommended by 
some administration advisers, is welcomed 
by the domestic fuels industries and by all 
those seriously concerned with maintaining 
a secure energy base for America’s needs in 
both peace and war,” Mr. Moody said. 

“However,” he asserted, “the need for an 
effective control program has been ignored, 
and this ruthless disregard for the welfare 
of millions of Americans causes us deep dis- 
appointment. 

“We had been hopeful, as a result of con- 
versations with administration officials by 
representatives of our industries, as well as 
by Members of Congress who are concerned 
over excessive residual imports, that the 
new import program would recognize the 
need for maintaining a reasonable ratio be- 
tween imported residual oll and competi- 
tive fuels on the east coast and that it 
would be established as a firm program which 
would continue for the duration of this ad- 
ministration. » 

“As late as Wednesday of this week Senator 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, Of West Virginia, for 
example, had declared in a published state- 
ment that ‘I sense a larger degree of willing- 
ness to recognize that foreign fuel should not 
henceforth be permitted to usurp unreason- 
_able shares of the domestic market. Foreign 
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residual oll, dumped at predatory prices, 
gradually has diminished the competitive- 
ness and the availability of domestic resid- 
uals and has disrupted the domestic coal 
market. A limit on the degree of disruption 
is essential, and I have reason to hope it will 
be built into the new orders to be released by 
the Secretary of the Interior 
“Senator RANDOLPH further stated: ‘On the 
basis of information available I am hopeful 
that the residual oil import control program 
to be announced will apply for the duration 
of this administration, rather than merely on 
an annual basis. If so, then the coal indus- 
try and related industries will be able to plan 
responsibly for the future without fear of 


their projections being upset by periodic in- 


creases In residual fuel Imports.“ 

“These expectations by Senator RANDOLPH, 
the coal industry, and others concerned, were 
completely ignored. We can only conclude 
that the market greed of the supplying na- 
tions, the major international oil companies 
and a few imported oil marketeers were given 
more recognition than the crucial economic 
needs of vast segments of the domestic fuels 
industries and their employees. 

“Perhaps the recent visit to the United 
States of the President of Venezuela, and the 
known efforts being made by top officials of 
the administration to even further open U.S. 
markets to foreign oll, should have been a 
warning as to how this question would be 
resolved. 

“However, as we pointed out in a letter to 
Secretary of State Rusk on March 13, Vene- 
zuela and the Netherlands West Indies, 


which largely refine Venezuelan crude, have 


increased their shipments of residual to the 
United States by some 50 million barrels an- 
nually since the import control program be- 
gan. Thus, there was no excuse for increas- 
ing residual imports as a move to aid the 
Venezuelan economy. 

“This is the second straight year the ad- 
ministration has increased import quotas 
for residual oil by some 10 percent or more. 
Altogether this administration has increased 
import quotas by some 55 million barrels an- 
nually, the equivalént of about 13 million 
tons of coal annually. In all, imported re- 
sidual-oil permitted under the new quotas 
will be the equivalent of more than 50 mil- 
lion tons of coal. 

“When it is realized that each million tons 
of coal production lost destroys the job op- 
portunities for 400 American miners, we can 
assess the extent to which this administra- 
tion has ignored the best interests of domes- 
tic coal and railroads and their employees. 

“It is now apparent that, if domestic fuels 
are to obtain relief from excessive, predatory 
price competition from insecure foreign re- 
sidual oll, they will have to look to Congress 
for legislative action, rather than to the ex- 
ecutive branch which they had hoped would 
at long last establish an effective control 
program,” Mr. Moody concluded. 


Cracking the Slum Wall—An Editorial 
From the Journal, Ave Maria, Endors- 
ing the Youth Conservation Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1963 
Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, this 
week the House Committee on Education 


and Labor is considering the youth em- 
ployment bill, which would provide for a 
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Youth Conservation Corps in which un- 
employed young men could work in parks 
and forests and recreational areas. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Recorp an excellent editorial in the 
March 16, 1963, issue of the national 
Catholic weekly, Ave Maria, which is 
published in my congressional district, 
at Notre Dame, Ind., endorsing the 
Youth Conservation Corps program. 

The editorial follows: 

CRACKING THE SLUM WALL 

(Nore.—Should Catholics participate in 
the nonviolent protest movement? Leaders 
in the Catholic interracial apostolate ap- 
parently answer yes—and we hope the re- 
sponse to their plea will be considerable.) 

Criticizing the proposed Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps, a Catholic newspaper noted that 
“problem boys” should not be sent where 
greater moral problems may face them. 

The editorial concludes that if the Corps 
“is to be any counteragent to criminal tend- 
encies, it will have to do more than give 
boys employment; it must provide for thelr 
systematic moral training.” 

We certainly agree that, should the legisla- 
tion creating the corps be enacted, built-in 
safeguards insuring cooperation with re- 
ligious groups should be included. 

But we can’t quite see the corps as being 
a greater threat to the youth's spiritual life 
than thir environment back home. 

It is designed to help those from back- 
grounds that impede opportunities: the vic- 
tims of our urban slums and overcrowded 
ghettos, where the schools are the poorest 
and decent family life is rare. 

Just a change in location and a chance 
to find: out that they can do something 
themselves, with the resulting self-con- 
fidence, would help these youngsters, many 
of whom are school dropouts—not for lack 
of intelligence but for want of incentive. 

Removed from the gang life and led to 
appreciate the value of usefulness, they can 
gain a perspective denied them in the al- 
leys and the streets. We think many will 
see thelr potential future with a new vision. 
uncluttered by the debasing environment in 
which they grew up to their teen years. 

If this wider view of their lives is accom- 
panied by the development of skills that 
will help them stay out of the slums in 
which they were born, and opportunities to 
stay close to the faith In which they were 
reared, the youth who doesn't benefit by this 
program will be the exception. 

According to latest calculations, there are 
more than 600,000 young Catholic students 
on secular campuses in the United States. 
That is more than twice as many as there 
are on Catholic campuses. By 1970, this total 
is expected to reach nearly a million, with the 
proportion in favor of secular campuses be- 
coming greater. 

Impressed with such figures, Michael 
Novak, in a recent issue of Commonweal, 
says he finds it “difficult to see why the 
American Church does not give at least a5 
much attention to her students, wherever 
they are, as to her parishes.” He would like 
to see priests assigned in a more fruitful bal- 
ance between Catholic and secular campuses- 

The point may have been well made. The 
Newman Apostolate, which is the organizas- 
tion set up for the church's official 
to the secular campus, is making great 
strides. But the priests and laymen in the 
work will be the first to admit that they 
have a long way to go. Newman's coverage 18 
inadequate both in terms of campuses (only 
850 out of approximately 2,400 have Catholic 
clubs, with full-time chaplains for only 12 
percent) and in terms of students (only 
about 1 in 5 Joins). 

Yet it is this organization which has the 
greatest potential of making a virtue out of 
necessity. On the secular campuses of th 
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Nation we have at least two-thirds of our 
young Catholic students being forced to in- 
tegrate with society on a level that is most 
influential, the intellectual community. We 
may regret the pressures, the lack of funds 
&nd personnel that have forced the situation, 
but we should not miss the opportunity it 
Presents, 

The Newman centers that are adequately 
Set up and staffed are making a unique con- 
tribution to the church and society. Within 
the Catholic group they make provision for 
the pastoral care and the religious educa- 
tion of the students. Sacraments are ad- 
ministered, courses in philosophy and theol- 
Ogy are given, lectures and discussions are 
held on pertinent subjects tied in with the 
curriculums. Without the circle, they at- 
tempt to inftuence the campus through the 
Students’ activity as Newman Club members, 
through ecumenical seminars and comment 
and criticism on the teaching and practices 
Of the university staff. 

Looked at from the student's point of view, 
the help that he receives from the church 
through the Newman Apostolate is crucial. 
Today his job is not an easy one. He has 
not only to attain an excellence in his field, 
but he has to acquire a direction for his 
talents that is different from and sometimes 
Opposed to that of many of his fellow stu- 
dents. It is not so much a danger that 
Catholic students on secular campuses will 

mes pious incompetents. The danger 
is rather that they will become competent 
for the wrong reasons, for the “respectable” 
goals of the home in suburbia, the junior- 
executive job, the country club membership. 
The church has a real task—whatever campus 
it is on—to counter “respectability’s” ex- 
Clusive claim on youth. 

Along with competence and a thrust to- 
Ward true goals, today’s Catholic student has 
a deeper task: that of uniting the cultures 
Of the secular and the Catholic where they 
Zo their separate ways. This he does not 
by merely sprinkling holy water on secular 
learning, but by immersing himself in it, 
With all his spiritual forces, and becoming 
the leaven so that the secular learning can 
Come to ita fullness, Whether it is in the 
Value subjects, such as psychology, sociology 
Or politics, or in the physical sciences, the 
Catholic student or scholar will have more 
to say about man than the secular thinker. 
But the church has to be there helping him 
to investigate the total picture, to see the 
Whole man, natural, and supernatural. 

The church's influence is needed in one 
Anal and most important area, that of di- 
Tecting the student's motivation and dedica- 
tion toward charity. The student must re- 
alize that there is no true Christian activity 
Without charity, and that he must continu- 
ally direct his knowledge to serve God and 
man. Unless he gets this orientation, he 
Cannot be said to have been successfully ed- 
Ucated. Only the church can give it to him. 

Actually the pressures that are today in- 
fluencing Catholics to the secular campuses 
May in the future be seen as a blessing in 

e. It has been noted that such giants 
Of the American church as Cardinal Gibbons 
and Archbishop Ireland saw even in the last 
Century the importance of Catholics absorb- 
ing the culture in which they live in order 
that the culture itself might “feel the yeast 
Of the Gospels.” But unless the multitudes 
ot Catholic young people on secular cam- 
Puses are reached with the “yeast,” the ex- 
Pected yield may not be forthcoming. 

It doesn't take a prophet to see that it is 
the educated in our age who are going to 

ve increasing powers of directing the des- 
tiny of numerous lives and of society itself. 
From the Catholic side, it is unrealistic to 
see all of our leadership power coming from 
the graduates of Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities. A great portion of that leadership 
must come from our secular institutions. 
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For that reason, the church’s challenge to 

bring itself to the thousands on our secular 

campuses becomes increasingly more critical, 
KENNETH W. PETERS. 


Establishment of a National Cemetery in 
North Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orD a concurrent resolution adopted by 
the North Dakota State Legislature. 

The people of North Dakota have ex- 
pressed their views on the establishment 
of a national cemetery adjacent to and 
in conjunction with the International 
Peace Garden located at Dunseith, 
N. Dak. I support the position taken by 
the State legislature in adopting this 
resolution. 

North Dakota is.one of the few States 
that does not have a national cemetery. 
At the present time a veteran or his sur- 
vivors residing in North Dakota, who 
wish to be buried in a national cemetery, 
must arrange for burial at Fort Snelling 
National Cemetery in St. Paul, Minn., or 
at Black Hills National Cemetery at 
Sturgis, S. Dak. Due to the distance and 
additional costs involved, many of the 
veterans, whose families and relatives 
live in North Dakota, are prevented from 
taking their rightful place with other 
veterans who served with them in World 
War I and IT and the Korean conflict. 

It would be appropriate and fitting to 
establish a national cemetery at the In- 
ternational Peace Garden. The Peace 
Garden is dedicated to peace and friend- 
ly relations with Canada, and lies on the 
boundary of North Dakota and Manito- 
ba. The site of this garden, which lies in 
the Turtle Mountains, was selected for 
its natural beauty and because it is 
located midway between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. It commemorates- 
the 150 years of peace that has happily 
existed between the United States and 
Canada and symbolizes that these two 
nations can live in peace and harmony 
along the longest unfortified boundary 
in the world. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION N-I 

(Solberg, Haugland, Wilkie, Hofstrand, 
Vinje, Berg, Fitch, Backes, Anderson (Mc- 
Henry), Hoffner). 

Concurrent resolution urging the US. 
Congress to establish a national cemetery ad- 
jacent to and in conjunction with the In- 
ternational Peace Garden. N 

Whereas the State of North Dakota proud- 
ly claims 72,000 veterans who represent 11.4 
perecnt of this State's total population; and 

Whereas a deceased veteran who has Indi- 
cated a desire to be buried in a national 
cemetery must now be buried in a State 
other than North Dakota; and 
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Whereas there now exists in North Da- 
kota an International Peace Garden which 
is maintained as a memorial to commemo- 
rate the long existing relationship of peace 
and good will between the people and the 
Governments of the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Dominion of Canada; and 

Whereas a national cemetery is a memorial 
to those men who were called upon to serve 
so that that same peace and good will might 
be spread throughout the world and it 18 
therefore only fitting and proper that a na- 
tional cemetery be established adjacent to 
and in conjunction with the International 
Peace Garden: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of North Dakota, the Senate 
concurring therein, That the U.S. Congress 
be urged to establish a national cemetery in 
the State of North Dakota adjacent to and 
in conjunction with the now existing Inter- 
national Peace Garden; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded by the Secretary of the Senate to 
each member of the North Dakota con- 
gressional delegation. 

STANLEY SAUGSTAD, 
Speaker of the House. 
GERALD F. Sram, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
` FRANK A. WENSTROM, 
President of the Senate. 
Howard F. DOHERTY, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Professor Walker Comments on 
Ombudsman Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, distin- 
guished political scientists throughout 
the country are contributing their opin- 
ions on the possibility of adapting the 
office of ombudsman to the American 
political scene. I set out one form that 
the ombudsman might take in remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Febru- 
ary 11, 1963, pages 2078 through 2084. 
In order to further acquaint the Members 
of the House with the possibilities for 
use of this successful Scandinavian insti- 
tution in this country, I include the re- 
marks of Harvey Walker, professor of 
political science at Ohio State University. 
Professor Walker’s remarks follow: 

My Dear Mr. Reuss: I am intrigued by the 
suggestion in your letter of February 28. 

I am, of course, familiar with the institu- 
tion of the ombudsman in Scandinavia, I 
have never thought of it as an adjunct to the 
legislative system, although I think it might 
very well be applied there. Actually, how- 
ever, what I think you want is something 
a little different, namely, an office which can 
relieve you of petty detail but not an office 
which would be a true counterpart of the 
ombudsman, who is more of an executive 
Officer responsible to the chief executive to 
receive and act upon citizens’ complaints 
against administrative ineptitude or oppres- 
sion. 

There may be some advantage to the use of 
the Scandinavian institution as a handle to 
accomplish the purpose you have in mind, 
but there might be some confusion if the 
same name were used, as this office has ac- 
quired a very distinctive character in the 
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countries where it exists. It may very well 
be that we need an ombudsman office in 
Washington and in each State capitol, per- 
haps in each large city, also. Many city man- 
agers have accomplished this result by em- 
ploying an assistant charged with receiving 
citizens’ complaints, referring them to the 
proper agencies for action, and following up 
to see that proper action is taken, and then 
reporting to the city manager on the whole 
effect. Such offices of course do not have 
the same degree of dignity and the same ca- 
pacity for independent action as the royally 
appointed ombudsman in Denmark or 
Sweden, but such officers still perform a very 
useful function. 

Best wishes to you in the further develop- 
ment of your proposal. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harvey WALKER. 


Indonesia: Problems of Concern to Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JEFFERY COHELAN | 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, since 
my return from an inspection tour of the 
Far East this last year, I have several 
times called our colleagues’ attention to 
the economic problems of Indonesia and 
its possible dangerous effects on the sta- 
bility of this sensitive and important 
area of the world. 

As I have stated previously, because of 
her wealth of natural resources, her pop- 
ulation which is fifth largest in the 
world, and her strategic geographic loca- 
tion, Indonesia's problems and policies 
must be of concern to us. 

Accordingly, I ericourage our col- 
leagues to read the following articles— 
one by Albert Norman, which appeared 
in the Christian Science Monitor of Feb- 
ruary 18, and the second by Norman 
Sklarewitz from the Wall Street Journal 
of March 19: 

[From the Christian Sclence Monitor, Feb. 
18, 1963] ; 
GESTURE TO AUSTRALIA: INDONESIAN AMITY 


(By Albert E. Norman, Australia-New Zealand 


correspondent of the Christian Science 

Monitor) 

CanpEnra—Indonesia has assured Australia 
that it wishes to develop a good neighbor 
policy with this country. Australia will 
share a common frontier with Indonesia this 
year when the Indonesian takeover of West 
New Guinea is completed. 

This Indonesian assurance, given by For- 
eign Minister Subandrio, followed a request 
by the Australian Ambassador to Indonesia 
Keith C. Shann for an explanation of Indo- 
nesia’s policy of “confrontation” toward 
Malaya. This term was first used January 
20 In a speech by Dr. Subandrio in Central 
Java when he asserted Malaya was “pursuing 
a policy hostile toward Indonesia.” 

Since Australia had contributed forces to 
the Commonwealth Strategic Reserve based 
in Malaya for the protection of that country 
against Communist aggression, it was of 
first-class importance for the Australian 
Government to learn from the highest Indo- 
nesian sources Just what constituted Indo- 
nesian grievances and what a policy of “con- 
frontation” meant in removing them. 
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COLONIALISM ISSUE 


Dr. Subandrio said he had shown Ambas- 
sador Shann “all the information and docu- 
ments available” to support his government's 
allegations against Malaya. Just what the 
Australian Government thought of this in- 
formation, no doubt conveyed to it by the 
Ambassador, has not been publicly disclosed 
at this writing. 

The Australian Government has had, apart 
from this information, the benefit of an In- 
donesian Foreign Ministry public explanation 
of “confrontation.” Broadly, this policy 
means applying the same tactics of inter- 
national pressure against Malaya, as were 
used against the Netherlands in the West 
New Guinea dispute. 

In this latter, Indonesia attacked the 
Netherlands politically on all possible occa- 
sions as a “colonialist” power. It attacked it 
economically by repudiating an agreement to 
repay a debt of several million guilders owing 
to the Netherlands. Militarily, it attacked 
it by landing Indonesian troops in West New 
Guinea when an agreement to hand the ter- 
ritory to Indonesia was virtually assured. 
On this general pattern, it may be safely 
concluded that “confrontation” alms to iso- 
late a nation from friends and resources, 


SOVIET AID EXTENSIVE 


Since his “confrontation” speech, Dr. 
Subandrio has said that Indonesia is con- 
cerned about the spate of international com- 
ment on his country's military buildup. The 
Indonesian leader, comparing Indonesia’s 
armed forces with Australia’s, said that rela- 
tively speaking Australia’s were stronger. 

This comparison is true when based on 
relative technological and industrial capaci- 
ty. the ground chosen by Dr. Subandrio. 
On the other hand, Indonesia has acquired 
quantitative superiority in armaments over 
Australia in the last year or so, with large- 
scale aid from the Soviet Union. 

But in this context, it is worth noting 
that nothing has been disclosed publicly on 
the very important question of munition sup- 
ply to sustain Indonesia’s armed forces. A 
comprehensive supply program is essential, 
if the armament buildup Is to be more than 
aggressive looking window dressing. More- 
over, in the tropics it is difficult to preserve 
stockplled munitions from deterioration. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 19, 
1963] 


THEMES AND VARIATIONS: $5.50 For Frien Eccs 


DJAKARTA, INDONESIA—From over the hotel 
cashier's counter, the polite Indonesian ac- 
cepted the confused look on the face of the 
just-arrived American tourist, 

It is not difficult to understand," the clerk 
said hopefully, “The official Bank of Indo- 
nesla rate of exchange here is 45 ruplahs to 
1 U.S. dollar. But, because you are a tourist, 
my Government gives you a special rate—180 
rupiahs to the dollar. This hotel is operated 
by the Government, however, so we do not 
~ accept rupiahs in payment for our rooms. 

Rates are quoted only in dollars and you 

must pay in hard currency. Still, for your 

meals and beverages you may pay in ruplahs 
at the extra special rate of 500 to the dollar." 

The American shook his head and Joined 
millions of Indonesians in the “funny 
money” game that is sweeping the country 
in the wake of Its worst economic crisis. 

Having a pocket computer isn't absolutely 

necessary when visiting Indonesia these 

days—but it helps. 

* Actually, guests who stay at the pluch, new 
Government-owned Hotel Indonesia are 
lucky. By computing meal costs at the 500- 
to-a-dollar rate, the management shields 
them from some degree of the wild inflation 
now in effect. A resident foreign business- 
man must change his dollars at the official 
45-to-1 rate. By contrast, the rupiah on the 
free rate has now sunk to 1,200 to 1 U.S. dol- 
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lar. What this does to prices ls reminiscent 
of the monetary madness that hit Germany 
after World War I. 


BREAKFAST CONFUSION 


Consider a normal breakfast at the Hotel 
Indonesia: A small glass of orange juice 18 
100 rupiahs. If you're a hotel guest, that’s 
20 cents; if you're a nonguest and changed 
your dollars at the tourist rate, it’s 55 cents. 
If you're a resident foreigner, it’s $2.25. But 
if you dare to risk jail and change your dol- 
lars on the black market, the orange juice Is 
just 8 cents. 

Care to try two fried eggs priced at 250 
rupiahs? They're either 50 cents, $1.40, 
$5.50, or 20 cents, depending on which rate 
you use, 

The ruplah has shrunk steadily over the 
past 6 months and, in direct reaction, local 
prices have gone up. Shopkeepers in Dja- 
karta scribble prices on scraps of paper 
since new ones are generally needed weekly. 
At the legal tourist rate, a small tube of 
toothpaste is almost $2; a pair of men’s 
nylon stretch socks $2.30; a lady’s simple 
cotton blouse, $5. For the resident foreigner 
here, those prices would be four times as 
much, 

Some items have Increased almost 100 per- 
cent since the first of the year, especially 
imported commodities already in short sup- 
ply as a result of a drastic cutback in non= 
essential imports. So far, the only Govern- 
ment move taken in connection with the 
inflationary spiral is to print more and more 
rupiahs. One businessman in town cashed 
a traveler’s check and received in return 
a bundle of rupes“ numbered in sequence 
fresh from the printer. 

Commodities with prices less easy to ad- 
just, such as public transport fares, postage: 
and gasoline, which are controlled by the 
Soclalist Government, remain bargains. A 
tank of gasoline costs around 17 cents even 
at the legal rate of exchange. A filght on 
Garuda Airways, the national air carrier of 
Indonesia, is priced at $17.50 but tf you pay 
the rupiah price of 3,134 at the free rate: 
it comes to a little under 63. Omcelally. 
Garuda can't refuse rupiahs but with theif 
value so low, it manages not to have space 
for passengers paying in anything but hard 
currency. 

EXPORT STRATEGY 


Indonesian exporters have been uninter- 
ested in selling their products abroad 
the 45-to-1 rate and this has cost the GOY- 
ernment valuable dollar earnings. To w0? 
export commodities off the domestic market" 
special incentives ate now being offered. 
Exporters of dollar-producing materials are 
given a more favorable conversion rate 
are also entitled now to use 15 percent of 
the dollar sales for their own import put 
poses. Domestic importers, conversely, face 
six different conversion rates designed to 
discourage imports of nonessential commod!- 
ties. 

The current state of the Indonesian econ- 
omy results, in part, from irresponsible 
spending policies of the socialistic Govern- 
ment of President Sukarno that have ® 
but wiped out foreign exchange reserves. 
Foreign credits which could have been 
to develop production facilities haye instead 
been dissipated on such extravagances ns 
athletic stadiums, and an expensive military 
establishment., 

Productlon of dollar-earning commodi- 
tics—tin, rubber, tea, and others—continu® 
to sink at a time when the domestic econ 
omy needs imported raw materials and th 
basic tools of production. e 

An emergency $17 million loan by th 
United States to Indonesia in late February 
is expected to help start stalled production 
machinery, but any benefit from this w 
fusion won't materialize for at least 3 0 
months. In the meantime, the rupiah 
is expected to continue. 

NORMAN SRLAREWITZ: 
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1963 : 
Boy Scout Jamboree of 1968 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21,1963 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, a 
joint resolution, approved recently by 
the Montana State Senate and Hause of 
Representatives and signed by the Gov- 
ernor, invites the Boy Scouts of America 
te hold its 1968 National Boy Scout 
Jamboree on the eastern edge of Glacier 
National Park in Montana. I take this 
opportunity to add the voices of my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], and 
myself to the invitation our State is ex- 
tending to the Boy Scouts. 

As the resolution points out, Mr. 
President, a number of sites imme- 
diately outside the eastern border of 
Glacier National Park are under con- 
Sideration for the National Jamboree. 
It is difficult to describe the majestic, 
rugged beauty of this area of the Rocky 
Mountains in northwestern Montana. 
Suffice to say that it is one of the truly 
great unspoiled scenic areas in our coun- 
try. The late Montana journalist-his- 
torian, Joseph Kinsey Howard, might 
Well have been thinking of this area 
when he wrote his classic, ““Montana— 
High, Wide, and Handsome.” For Gla- 
cier National Park is indeed high; it is 
Wide; and above all, it is handsome. 

Mr. President, I believe the resolution 
adequately points out the attractions of 
this area. It is with utmost pleasure that 
the senior Senator from Montana IMr. 
Mansrretp] and I join in urging the Boy 
Scouts of America to hold its 1968 jam- 
boree in Montana and share with us the 
Unsurpassed natural beauty and recrea- 
tional opportunities of the big sky coun- 


Mr. President, on behalf of the dis- 

ed senior Senator from Montana 

(Mr. MansFretp] and myself, I ask unan- 

imous consent that the joint resolution 

extending the invitation to the Boy 

Scouts be printed in the Appendix of 

the Recorn. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

JOINT RESOLUTION OF THE SENATE AND HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES or THE STATE OF MON- 
TANA INVITING THE Bor SCOUTS oF AMERICA 
To Hold ano Conpuct Irs NATIONAL Bor 
Scour JAMBOREE IN 1968 ON THE EASTERN 
Bonvorr or GLACIER NATIONAL PARK NEAR 
East GLACIER, Mont: 

Whereas the Boy Scouts of America con- 
duct jamborees on a national level in scenic 
and wholesome surroundings; and 

Whereas the people of Montana have a 

een interest in the activities of the Boy 

out movement; and 

Where the Boy Scout jamboree has never 
been conducted in Montana; and 

hereas a number of sites immediately 

Outside the eastern border of Glacier Na- 

tional Park are now under consideration as 

oo where a Scout jamboree may be held; 


Whereas Glacier National Park is a unique 
Park In that It has 60 living glaciers and it is 
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one of the most scenic and interesting parks 
within the United States; and 

Whereas East Glacier, Mont. is near the 
Blackfoot Indian Reservation at Browning, 
where, in an authoritative and authentic 
museum, Indian property, relics, and items 
having tremendous interest to those inter- 
ested in anthropology are preserved for the 
information of all Americans; and 

Whereas there is, within a short distance of 
Glacier National Park, the largest fresh water 
lake in the United States east of the Missis- 
sippi River, Flathead Lake; and 

Whereas within a short distance of Glacier 
National Park is located one of the world’s 
highest and largest concrete dams, Hungry 
Horse; and 

Whereas near Glacier National Park the 
Boy Scouts of America can see and observe 
wildlife, including elk, deer, mountain sheep, 
mountain goats, marmots, bears, and moose; 
and 

Whereas Glacier National Park is near the 
Bob Marshall wilderness area and other 
alpine areas, sald areas being some of the 
last genuine and authentic primitive areas 
in the United States; and 

Whereas there are numerous dude ranch 
facilities in the immediate area of the east 
border of Glacier National Park; and 

Whereas many persons are known to 
take tremendous interest in the Triple Di- 
vide peak of Glacier National Park because 
of the knowledge that the waters flowing 
from said peak flow into the Pacific, Atlan- 
tic, and Arctic Oceans; and 

Whereas the relationship between the 
United States and Canada is excellent, and 
the Dominion of Canada has established 
Waterton National Park which is also a 
mecca for persons interested in mountain 
beauty and recreation; and 

Whereas the climate of the proposed 
site is cool at night, warm during summer 
days, and relatively dry (average rainfall 
during July being about 1.6 inches); there 
are no poisonous snakes and the area is free 
of rats; and 

Whereas Yellowstone National Park is 
in relatively close proximity to the east side 
of Glacier National Park; and 

Whereas adequate transportation, in- 
cluding railroads with numerous sidings, 
bus and airlines, is available from all points 
of the United States to Glacier National 
Park and the proposed sites; and 

Whereas the people of Montana would 
feel privileged and honored to welcome the 
American Boy Scout Jamboree in 1968 to 
Montana; and 

Whereas it is the consensus of the mem- 
bership of the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives of the sovereign State of Montana 
that the holding of the National Jamboree 
for the Boy Scouts of America in 1968 within 
the State of Montana would be an event 
which would prove to have a wholesome and 
beneficial effect upon the lives of the young 
men and their sponsors at such jamboree, 
now, Therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate and house of rep- 
presentatives of the State of Montana, That 
the State highway commission, in general, 
and the State advertising director, in par- 
ticular, be authorized, requested, and di- 
rected to invite the Boy Scouts of America, 
through the national headquarters of sald 
organization, to hold and conduct its Na- 
tional Boy Scout Jamboree in 1968 at one of 
several sites Immediately outside the eastern 
border of Glacier National Park near East 
Glacier, Mont., and that said commission 
and advertising director use all proper means 
to extend Montana hospitality to said Boy 
Scouts of America; and be it further 

Resolved, That this formal resolution is 
intended to be an invitation from all of the 
people of Montana to said Boys Scouts to 
enjoy the scenic beauty, wonders, and rec- 
reational facilities within the State of 
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Montana, the Big Sky Country; and be it 
further 
Resolved, Tuat the secretary of state be 
instructed to send copies of this joint reso- 
lution to each member of the State highway 
commission, the-advertising director of the 
highway commission, the Honorable Tim 
Babcock, Governor of Montana, the bus, rail- 
road, and transportation agencies, the na- 
tional headquarters of the Boy Scouts of 
America, the councils of the Boy Scouts of 
America within the State of Montana, the 
Highway No, 2 Association, and to such 
other persons or agencies which would en- 
deavor to assist the Boy Scouts of America 
to make the National Jamboree within the 
State of Montana in 1968 a success from 
every point of view. 
Davin F. JAMES, 
President of the Senate. 
* 
Speaker of the House. 
TIM BABCOCK, 
Governor. 


Address By Senator McClellan Before 
Arkansas Basin Development Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, on 
March 8 at Tulsa, Okla., the Arkansas 
Basin Development Association held its 
annual meeting. We were fortunate in 
having as our guest speaker the Honor- 
able JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, U.S. Senator 
from Arkansas. I cannot recall attend- 
ing a meeting where the crowd was more 
enthusiastic or accepted more complete- 
ly the views of a speaker. 


I had the honor of being master of 
ceremonies at that meeting; and it is a 
distinct pleasure and honor for me to 
submit, for inclusion in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, the remarks of our dis- 
tinguished colleague, who made such a 
profound impression upon those who 
were present to hear him. 


Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have excerpts from the 
address by the senior Senator from Ar- 
kansas printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
EXCERPTS FROM an Appress Br Senator Mc- 

CLELLAN, THE ARKANSAS BASIN DEVELOP- 

reer ASSOCIATION, TULSA, OKLA. Manca 

8, 1963 


Mr. Chairman, it is a real pleasure to be 
your guest on this occasion and to have the 
privilege of addressing this splendid audience 
of fellow citizens of the Arkansas River Basin. 

Wour presence here this evening impres- 
sively demonstrates again your support of, 
your enthusiasm for, and your dedication to, 
the accomplishment of the comprehensive 
water resource development program of this 
valley, to the construction of which our Fed- 
eral Government is now, I think, irrevocably 
committed. 

The large attendance at this meeting and 
the ardor and buoyancy of spirit prevailing 
here, significantly indicate that you are gen- 
erally satisfied with the progress made and 
the momentum that we have achieved in 
carrying this project forward. We have, I 
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am sure, every right and good reason to be 
pleased and gratified. 

We have long since passed the conception, 
visionary and pl. periods, and the 
authorization action that necessarily precede 
ali construction programs of magnitude that 
are sponsored and financed by the Federal 
Government, 

Our Arkansas River Basin program has now 
reached the stage where it is so thoroughly 
and finally planned, so firmly and positively 
directed, and so completely activated and 
energized that we now not only know where 
and how it is going, but we also know when 
it will get there. As presently scheduled, we 
will reach our goal in 1970. 

To that end I can assure you that all 
members of your congressional delegations 
will not only be alert to and will oppose any 
proposal or action that would hinder, delay, 
or interfere with that happening; but we 
will also actively support adequate appro- 

. priations to expedite further construction 
and make certain the job is completed by 
that time. 

The distance we have traveled to reach the 
milestone of the present has, at times, been 
rugged and difficult, In earlier stages of our 
journey, we encountered delays and hinder- 
ances that were vexing and disappointing. 
Some of them, of course, were unavoidable. 

However, faith, vigilance, perseverance, 
and hard work on the part of your organiza- 
tion, other auxiliary groups, and your Repre- 
sentatives in Congress have succeeded in 
moving the project from the early stages of 
hope and uncertainty to the present state of 
advancement and progress that assures suc- 
cess and the full attainment of our ultimate 
goal. 

When measured by the dollar yardstick, 
this basin project is now about one-fourth 
completed. We are probably further along, 
however, than the dollar figures would indi- 
cate, With the closure of the big upstream 
dams and of Dardenelle on the main stem, 
and with the progress that has been made on 
bank stabilization work, we have already 
gained substantial control over the river's 
bad habits—silting, wandering, bank destruc- 
tion, and irregular flow and flooding. 

The size of the total task in which we are 

iri this valley is hard to comprehend. 
It is immense. Over the period of the next 
7 or 8 years, nearly $1 billion will be poured 
into this basin in the form of contracts, 
wages, and materials by the Federal Govern- 
ment, Some of the material used, will be 
bought outside the basin, but much of it and 
most of the labor are being procured right 
here in the area. 

More than 100 million cubic yards of earth 
will have to be dredged from the channels. 
Another 100 militon yards will be piled into 
earth embankments. More than 600 million 
pounds of steel, 8 million barrels of cement, 
and 8 million tons of rock and aggregate will 
have to be put into place. 

In addition, some 1,700 miles of highway, 
railway, and utility lines will have to be 
moved and relocated. 

Within the next 10 years, State, county, 
and municipal governments, along with pri- 
vate enterprise, are expected to spend at least 
another billion dollars for the improvements 
necessary to make adjustments to the 
changes taking place and in the opportunity 
investments that this great resource develop- 
ment invites and provides. 

Income and employment generated by such 
large scale construction is bound to provide 
an economic surge of unprecedented dimen- 
sions in this basin—one that is sure to carry 
forward until the project is completed. 
After completion, and when the Govern- 
ment's construction income has dwindled 
off, no doubt there will be a slack period of 
time—maybe a few years—before the full 
impact of new industrial development is felt. 

State and local governments and business 
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should be aware of this problem and make 
plans accordingly for that transition period. 
To the extent, of course, that industrial de- 
velopment can be accelerated, this situation 
can be met or at least greatly alleviated. 
We must keep on, and never cease planning 
for more expansion, more growth, and more 
building as our valley changes and future 
needs develop. For it is when we look be- 
yond the construction period, that we fore- 
see in the decades ahead great, almost rev- 
olutionary, changes in our lives. 

Much has already been written and said 
about the glowing future of the Arkansas 
River Basin. I will not attempt to match 
crystal balls with anyone, but I would sug- 
gest that we recall many demonstrated facts 
as revealed and experienced by other river 
basins that have had similar programs. I 
shall only mention one as an illustration. 

In 1920 the tonnage carried on the Ohio 
River was only about 10 million tons. By 
1929, when the Corps of Engineers had com- 
pleted the first canalization program on the 
Ohio, that tonage had more than doubled, 
It had increased to almost 50 million tons by 
1950, and now it is in excess of 80 million 
tons. 

There can be no doubt that water resource 
development has tremendously accelerated 
economic growth and progress in the Ohio 
River Basin. That development is credited 
with being an important reason for the in- 
vestment of about $13 billion in industrial 
facilities in that valley during the 1950's. 

As I have indicated, the Ohio River is not 
an isolated instance. Comparable statistics 
could be recited for the Illinois River; the 
upper Mississippi, and the Tennessee Valley. 

Our late lamented and beloved Senator 
Kerr, to whom we are indebted more than 
to any other man for progress on the Arkan- 
sas Basin program, recently estimated that 
if the Arkansas Valley matches the achieve- 
ments of the Tennessee Valley (and there is 
no real reason why it shouldn't), this devel- 
opment program should bring $20 billion in 
personal income into this region within the 
next 20 years. He felt that in view of its 
superior resources, the Arkansas Basin should 
far outstrip the achievements of the Tennes- 
see. I share that view. 

The more we look at this region, the more 
we must wonder that so many of its oppor- 
tunities have remained neglected and un 
tapped for so long. 3 

A disadvantageous freight rate structure, 
which placed us in a poor position to com- 
pete for industrial development; the un- 
reliability of our river with its unstable 
course and irregular flow; the relative 
sparseness of population; and the limited 
markets available to this region—all these 
have handicapped us in the past. 

But these handicaps are being overcome. 
Navigation on the Arkansas will give us the 
low-cost transportation we need to open our 
coal resources and attract industries. And, 
as people move out of the increasingly con- 
gested eastern section of the country to seck 
open spaces and opportunities farther west, 
we may expect the population growth of our 
States to be greatly accelerated. 

Then, at long last, we will be able to cap- 
italize on the great blessings that nature 
has given us. We can utilize to the fullest 
one of the largest supplies of uncommitted 
water to be found in the United States— 
water which modern industry seeks with in- 
creasing eagerness to cool its machines, to 
drive its turbines, and to incorporate into 
its manufacturing processes. 

Thus, industry can make maximum use 
of our huge wealth In basic energy fuels— 
gas, oil, and coal. Moreover, our many other 
mineral resources would also be turned into 
wealth. The Arkansas-White-Red Basin 
contains 65 commercial minerals, including 
30 of the 38 important minerals that our 
country is now importing from abroad. 
Among these 65 minerals are sulphur, coal, 
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salt, glass sands, ceramic clay, building 
stone, lead, zinc, and petroleum with its vast 
implications for the development of petro- 
chemical industries. 

Along with industry, other forms of enter- 
prise will benefit. Fertilizer and farm ma- 
chinery, building materials, steel and ce- 
ment will come to our communities at lower 
cost; and many of our agricultural and other 
domestic products can likewise be shipped 
and marketed more cheaply. 

To proclaim the Arkansas River Basin to 
be the land of opportunity, both as of now 
and for tomorrow, is no idie boast, no over- 
statement, nor is it an exaggeration, In- 
stead, that assertion is based on fact and 
simply declares that which is true. 

This claim of opportunity that we can 
proudly make today for this river valley 
and for our respective States amounts to 
only a modest appraisal and a very con- 
servative evaluation of the great worth of 
the magnificent multipurpose development 
now in progress and the tremendous wealth 
a benefits that are destined to flow there- 

rom. - 

Reference to our area as a land of oppor- 
tunity Is not a mere attempt to coin or to 
make use of the phrase for any propaganda 
value that it may have, but rather to de- 
scribe adequately and appropriately a pleas- 
ant and impressive reality. 

This comprehensive development program 
on the Arkansas River is one of the largest 
ever undertaken by our Government, as an 
overall project, under the direction of the 
Corps of Engineers of the U.S. Army. 

In many respects its potentials transcend 
and surpass those of any other water re- 
source development system in our Nation. 
It is truly one of the most dramatic and 
progressive programs for the conservation 
and development of water resources ever 
authorized and embarked upon by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The completion and operation of these vast 
improvements will open up “new vistas of 
prospects and possibilities for the expansion 
and growth of agriculture and industry, far 
beyond anything that was contemplated 
when the project was first envisioned or 
when it was finally justified and authorized. 

What we have here is not just a local or 
area development standing alone or apart 
and isolated from other national interests. 
It is not a development whose benefits are 
restricted and confined to the immediate 
community or to the geographic section in 
which the improvements are being made. 
It Is, and will be, a vital integral part of the 
overall structure of America’s might and 
power. 

New products and increased production 
emanating and resulting from this great ven- 
ture will tremendously strengthen our econ- 
omy, reinforce our national defense estab- 
lishment, and further promote and enhance 
progress and general prosperity throughout 
the Nation. 

Every dollar being expended on this pro- 
gram is an investment in these things—in the 
future of our country. All the cost incurred 
in the building of this system of improve- 
ments properly comes within the category 
of national investments rather than in the 
column of Federal expenditures. In the 
course of time—and much sooner than we 
may have estimated—these funds now being 
appropriated for this purpose will all be re- 
covered into the Federal treasury. It will 
pay for itself many times over, by reason 
the enlargement of the tax resources which 
this development will generate. 

Thus, we are transforming what has here- 
tofore been a significant, but dormant, eco- 
nomic potential into a future dynamic na- 
tional asset. What we are building here !§ 
another powerful pillar of strength of such 
quality and endurance that the march 
time for generations to come cannot effac® 
or weaken. The years of progress that lle 
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ahead can only augment and accentuate its 
force and infiuence upon our national image 
and stature. 

By doing this—by large invest- 
ments of public funds—we also enrich the 
heritage of future generations. 

In my judgment, some of the fiscal poli- 
cles our Government is pursuing are un- 
sound. In some other fields, I believe, it is 
Unwisely making excessive and unnecessary 


expenditures—expenditures that are im- 


Providently swelling our national indebted- 
hess and {further encumbering the estate 
that we are leaving to those who will follow 
us 


I definitely oppose that course and policy. 
But, in the vast development and conserva- 
tion that we are making in our vital water 
Tesources—for every dollar we are prudently 
spending for this purpose—we are adding 
Substantially to the wealth of their heritage. 

We should also keep in mind another and 
vital area of compelling interest in which 
enormous expenditures are necessary and 
currently being made—that is in the field 
Of science and technology. Some 615 bil- 
lion annually is now being spent by Gov- 
ernment and private sources for research and 
development. Research and development, in 
fact, has itself become a major industry in 
this country, one of the largest—one of the 
lastest growing. 

We must therefore anticipate and prepare 
for the future by looking understandingly 
at what is happening today—what is emerg- 
ing from the present. It is clear, and be- 
Coming more and more so every day, that the 
economic pattern of the future is emerging 
around science and technology. It is emerg- 
ing through the difficult process of creative 
thought and innovation. We see this all 
around us everywhere. 

The principal elements of this developing 
economic change are threefold. They are 
the scientists and their research facilities; 

management sd financial resources 
Capable of bringing research to an economic 
Outcome; and the educational, business, and 
Political leadership capable of creating the 
Proper setting for these scientific and tech- 
nological forces. 

Research and development have definitely 
become one of the few determinative influ- 
ences in the ebb and flow of industrial loca- 
tion. This ls a positive factor that we should 
Rot lose sight of. Again, I think, circum- 
Stances greatly favor us, and opportunity is 
knocking at our door. 

The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 

tration has built five major installa~ 
tions to the south and east of us. They are 
Cape Canaveral; the George C. Marshall 
Space Flight Center at Huntsville, Ala; the 
Michoud plant in Louisiana (where the 
Saturn rockets will be assembled); the giant 
test facility now being built in Mississippi; 
and the Manned Spacecraft Center at Hous- 

ton, Tex. (the home of the astronauts). 
e installations are permanent—they 
We here to stay, They are fundamental to 
Creation, the assembly, the manning, and 
launching of this Nation's largest rockets. 
b Plants may, in time, be supplanted, 
Ut they will not be duplicated. They are a 
of our economic landscape for many, 

Yy years to come. 

Tt is of significant advantage that our 
Breat river basin leads directly into this 

Ole gigantic space complex. It would 
rr m, therefore, that we have done our river 
funk in good time, We should seek to take 

5 advantage of this magnificent oppor- 
9 to manufacture here in our area many 
hin components for missiles and space- 
+5 Ps and to carry on other vital work related 

these installations. 

Tt is not enough, however, for us to look 
down the river and see those things that 
dus be of value to us. We must bring 

Breat potential to life and find ways and 
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means to make it an efficient part and parcel 
of this vital new space system. We must 
make this a major effort. Just as we have 
worked over the years to build the base from 
which we can now draw out the physical po- 
tential of this great river basin, so should we 
now work to achieve the full fruits and ben- 
efits of the opportunities this river develop- 
ment program has opened up to us. 

We should pursue with unrelenting vigi- 
lance the opportunities that we have to 
develop those industries and those services 
that are now coming within our reach. This 
will be no easy task. It may well be more 
dificult than our work has been thus far, 
but it is most challenging, and success in the 
effort will surely be abundantly rewarded. 

In conclusion, may I say, that the wonder- 
ful progress we have made in our river basin 
program is a tremendous tribute to the 
unity, vigor, and indefatigable persistence 
with which the people of this basin, and 
Particularly your organizations, have sup- 
ported the program throughout the years. 
The unified presentations made to the con- 
gressional Appropriations Committees each 
year by the Tri-State Committee represent- 
ing Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Kansas, and 
speaking for them with one strong voice, 
have been truly impressive and effective. The 
unity of your respective organizations and 
their working together have brought home to 
the people of this region a broad understand- 
ing of the importance of this development 
program and rallied their support behind it. 

I congratulate you, and may I urge that 
you continue to labor harmoniously together 
in further seeking to bring into full fruition 
the magnificent and dynamic possibilities of 
future progress and prosperity that are now 
available to us. 


Hon. Clyde Doyle 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. RALPH R. HARDING 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, our Na- 
tion has suffered a great loss in the pass- 
ing of our colleague, CLYDE DOYLE. To 
know CLYDE DoyLE was to love him. I 
have never met a more kindly or genuine 
person in my life. 

During my first term in the Congress 
I was informed that there were no as- 
signed seats in the House of Representa- 
tives. While this was true, CLYDE DOYLE 
had his own seat and everyone was aware 
of it. When the House was in session, 
he was nearly always sitting in it. 

This kind and intelligent man dis- 
played a devotion to duty that was an 
example to all of us. He possessed one 
of the finest attendance records in the 
House. 

The thing that I shall remember 
most about CLYDE Doyrtg is the counsel 
he gave me when I first came to the 
Congress 2 years ago on his practice of 
accumulating the Chaplain’s prayers and 
sending them out to the ministers of the 
churches in his district. “Chaplain 
Braskamp says a wonder -prayer,” 
CLYDE informed me, “and I feel that the 
ministers in my district in California 
will find his prayers spiritual and help- 
ful.” 

CLYDE Dorie was a great Christian 
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and a great American and a friend to 
all of us. I know that his presence in 
the House brought out the best in all 
of us just as his final words in letters 
to his constituents, “our beloved Nation 
deserves the best of whatever we are,” 
attempted to bring out the best in them. 

I extend to his family my profound 
sympathy in this hour of their great 
loss and sorrow. 


Black Absolutism on the School Prayers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
pleased to submit an excellent article by 
Mr. James E. Clayton, which appeared 
in the Virginian-Pilot, Tuesday, March 
12, 1963. The subject of this article is 
“Black Absolutism on the School Pray- 
ers.“ I recommend Mr. Clayton's article 
to those who desire a more penetrating 
look into the problems now facing the 
Supreme Court, as it must decide on 
whether or not to permit prayers to be 
said in our public schools. I have intro- 
duced legislation, along with many of 
my colleagues, which, if passed, would 
certainly clarify at least the intent of 
Congress on this problem that is so 
meaningful to all of America. The legis- 
lation I have introduced is in the form 
of a House joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States permitting the offering of 
prayers and the reading of the Bible in 
the public schools of the United States. 
I surely believe that Congress should 
pass this resolution and give the Ameri- 
can people the right to say once and for 
all what their opinion is-about the offer- 
ing of prayers and the reading of the 
Bible in our public schools. 

The article by Mr. Clayton follows: 
[From the Virginian-Pilot, Mar. 12, 1963] 
BLACK ABSOLUTISM ON THE SCHOOL PRAYERS 
(By James E. Clayton) 

WaASHINGTON.—Using the school prayer 
cases as an illustration, Dean Erwin N. Gris- 
wold, of the Harvard Law School, has made 
one of the sharpest attacks in recent years 
on the philosophy that underlies some of 
the Supreme Court's decisions. 

In a speech at the University of Utah, Dean 
Griswold expounded his argument that too 
many justices and too many Americans adopt 
an approach that is oversimplified and nar- 
row when they consider the meaning of the 
Constitution. 

The approach Dean Griswold criticized—he 
called it absolutism—is one largely de- 
veloped by Justice Hugo L. Black. 

“Thus the Griswold speech is on one side of 
a dialog that began long ago among in- 
tellectuals In the legal world. For years, as 
Justice Black was developing his philosophy 
bit by bit in Supreme Court opinions, Justice 
Felix Frankfurter was attacking it bit by bit. 
Beginning with a speech by Justice Black in 
1960 and encouraged by an interview he gave 
last spring, the topic has come under serious 
discussion by many outstanding legal 
thinkers. 
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At its simplest, the argument turns on how 
the words of the bill of rights, particularly 
those of the first amendment, should be ap- 
plied in the contemporary world. But in its 
full ramifications, the drgument involves the 
total approach one takes to the Constitution. 

Justice Black has chosen the word “abso- 
lute” to indicate his view. A prime purpose 
of the Constitution and the bill of rights, he 
has said, “was to withdraw from the Govern- 
ment all power to act in certain areas. 
If the Constitution withdraws from Govern- 
ment all power over subject matter in an 
area, such as religion, speech, press, assembly, 
and petition, there is nothing over which au- 
thority may be exerted.” 

Looking at words of the first amendment— 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech or of the press,” Justice Black 
says, “it says ‘no law, and that is what I be- 
lieve it means.” 

Dean Griswold calls the Black approach 
fundamentalist-theological in its philoso- 
phy. “If one thinks of the Constitution as 
a God-given text-stating fixed law for all 
time, then focuses on a single passage or, in- 
deed, on two words—no law—without recog- 

all the other words in the whole 
document, and its relation to the society out- 
side the document, one can find the answers 
very simply,” Dean Griswold said. No more 
thought is required.” 

The basic trouble, he argues, is that Justice 
Black’s approach causes a judge to put on 
blinders. He looks at one phrase only; he 
blinds himself to everything else. 

The better approach, Dean Griswold argues, 
as did Justice Frankfurter, is “a comprehen- 
sive or integral approach (that) accepts the 
task of the judge as one which involves the 
effect of all the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, not merely in a narrow literal sense, but 
in a living, organic sense, including the 
elaborate and complex governmental struc- 
ture which the Constitution, through its 
words, has created.” 

This is, essentially, the view that the Su- 
preme Court must “balance” the various 
rights and powers involved when cases arise 
under the Bill of Rights. In contempt of 
Congress cases, for example, the Frankfurter- 
Griswold view calls for the Court to weigh 
the claims of an individual to remain silent 
against the need of Congress for the informa- 
tion he possesses: The Black approach, on 
the other hand, says the Constitution estab- 
lishes the right of silence and this must be 
respected regardless of what power is asserted 
against it. 

“The great danger of the judiciary balanc- 
ing process is that in times of emergency and 
stress it gives Government the power to do 
what it thinks necessary to protect itself, re- 
gardiess of the rights of individuals,” Justice 
Black has said. “If the need is great, the 
right of Government can always be said to 
outweigh the rights of the individual.” 

Dean Griswold objects to use of the term 
balancing“ to describe what he is talking 
about. He argues that it is not a question 
of weighing rights but of reading the Con- 
stitution as a whole rather than in frag- 
mented sections. 

In return, those who support Justice Black 
argue that his view is far more complex 
than it seems on the surface. Prof. Charles 
A. Reich, in a recent article in the Harvard 
Law Review, suggests that Justice Black's 
view must be read in conjunction with his 
fear that Judicial power will be abused and 
his belief that the fundamental “balancing” 
decisions regarding rights and powers were 
made when the Constitution was adopted. 

How does the school prayer issue fit into 
all this? 

The Court already has ruled that public 
schools cannot begin their days with recita- 
tion of an officially composed prayer. It 
is now studying whether they can use the 
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Lord's Prayer. In both cases the question 18 
whether the use of the prayer establishes a 
religion in violation of the first amendment, 
Justice Black wrote the opinion in the first 
case saying it does. 

Dean Griswold thinks the Court ap- 
proached this problem wrongly. But, be- 
yond that, he thinks this is an issue that 
was carried to the Court only because too 
many Americans have adopted the “abso- 
lutist“ view of the Constitution. 

As a result, he says, both the justices and 
the parents have looked too much at the 
Constitution’s prohibition against establish- 
ing religion and too little at the Constitu- 
tion's and the Nation’s tradition of tolerating 
all religious beliefs and nonbeliefs. He said: 

“It is perfectly true, and highly salutary, 
that the first amendment forbade Congress 
to pass any law ‘respecting an establishment 
of religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof. These are great provisions of great 
sweep and basic importance. But to say that 
they require that all traces of religion be 
kept out of any sort of public activity is 
sheer invention. 

“Does our deepseated tolerance of all re- 
Uglons—or, to the same extent, of no re- 
ligion—require that we give up all religious 
observance in public activities? Why should 
it? It is hardly likely that it was entirely 
accidental that these questions did not even 
come before the Court in the first 150 years 
of our constitutional history. I do not be- 
lieve that the contentions now made would 
occur to any man who could free himself 
from an absolute approach to the problem. 

“This is a country of religious toleration, 
but does religious toleration mean religious 
sterility? I wonder why it should be 
thought that it does. This, I venture to 
Say again, has been, and is, a Christian 
country, in origin, history, tradition, and 
culture. It was out of Christian doctrine 
and ethics, I think it can be said, that it 
developed its notion of toleration, does the 
fact that we have officially adopted tolera- 
tion as our standard medn that we must 
give up our history and our tradition?” 

Dean Griswold goes on to argue that pray- 
ers in the schools help teach tolerance. The 
child in the minority who refused to par- 
ticipate, learns that he is different but that 
the difference is accepted, Dean Griswold 
says, while the child in the majority learns 
that those who are different are tolerated 
and accepted. : 

oe tolerance for other persons, no 
matter how different, and respect for their 
beliefs, may be an important part of Ameri- 
can education, and wholly consistent with 
the first amendment,” Dean Griswold says. 

Dean Griswold’s comments would be much 
less important than they are if their impact 
was confined to school prayer issues. But 
he thinks that the prayer cases are only an 
example of a school of thought that en- 
gages “in a species of absolutism in its rea- 
soning that is more likely ta lead us into 
darkness than to light.” The Supreme 
Court, he suggests, has engaged in this in 
such diverse areas as contempt of court and 
jury trials as well as first amendment 
problems. 


Physical Fitness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 
Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have a 


report from Mr. Phillip Lorenc, of Ma- 
comb, II., a student teacher who has 
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aided Mr. Gene Pavelonis, physical edu- 
cation instructor in a physical fitness 
program for seventh and eighth grades 
at Bushnell Junior High School, Bush- 
nell, III. 

This program was undertaken as a re- 
sult of President Kennedy’s recommen- 
dation for improved physical fitness. A 
program adopted was an 18-item motor 
efficiency test, without apparatus. Dr. 
Curiton, originator of this test, demon- 
strated it at Western Illinois University, 
in Macomb, to all the school systems in 
the Macomb area. Each boy was rated 
on each of the 18 tests and the 2 top- 
ranking students were Tom Franck and 
Mike Steelman. Tom passed all 18 and 
Mike all but 1. 


Washington Spendthrift Philosophy 
Losing Face 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21,1963 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Edson B. Smith in the 
Boston Herald in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor as a portion of my remarks. 

I know many of my colleagues join me 
in applauding Mr. Smith on this very 
timely and illuminating piece of writing. 

The article follows: 

From the Boston (Mass.) Herald, Mar. 19, 
1963 
Tne INVESTOR 
(By Edson B, Smith) 


WASHINGTON SPENDTHRIFT PHILOSOPHY 
LOSING FACE 


Per Jacobsson, distinguished head of the 
International Monetary Fund, recently said 
that the notion there should be permanently 
unbalanced budgets strikes him as “the ema- 
nation of permanently unbalanced minds,” 

In the Wall Street Journal of a fortnight 
ago, Prof. Jules Backman of New York Uni- 
versity wrote that he preferred the “Puritan 
ethic” to the “spendthrift ethic.” Many 
similar examples could be offered as evidence 
of the rising tide of resentment against the 
fiscal irresponsibility of the present admin- 
istration. 

There can be no argument about Federal 
taxes being too high, but they are not as 
obviously too high as is Federal spending: 
The farm program, Federal investment in the 
electric light business and other needless 
socialist undertakings, the never-ending pork 
barrel, excessive veteran aid, crazy foreign 
aid, billions spent so we can find out if the 
man in the moon is really made out of green 
cheese, probable extravagances in national 
defense spending—all these, and many more 
could be pared to the saving of a vast number 
of billions a year were the will to save really 
present in official Washington. We could 
have a major tax cut and a budget surplus 
at once, if our rulers wanted it that way. 

Throughout the country the balanced 
budget is accepted as standard at the State 
and municipal levels, Perhaps some psy- 
chiatrist can tell us why it is that the atmos- 
phere in Washington causes the men We 
select to rule us to lose all contact with 
prudence and commonsense. 
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The obvious way to stimulate economic 
growth and reduce unemployment is to put 
greater emphasis upon the profit motive, 
Make business concerns want to build more 
Planta and hire more people. Calvin 
Coolidge's remark that the only way a man 
can get a job is to have somebody hire him 
Still stands. 


BEST TRADE SPUR MOVES NOT VOTEGETTERS 


The basi¢ difficulty in this whole area of 
thought is that the moves by Government 
Which will best stimulate business perform- 
ance are not the moves which will get the 
Most popular votes for their sponsors. Per- 
haps the way for the average Congressman 
to get reelected is to vote to concentrate tax 
reduction in the lowest individual income tax 
brackets and to continue the present policy 
of giving labor unions favored treatment. 
These emphatically are not the roads to busi- 
ness stimulation. 

And right here is the handicap under 
Which a democracy must work. Often the 
Popular things are not the good things to 
do. Lower corporate taxes would be much 
More helpful to the community as a whole 
than lower individual taxes. The individuals 
vote and the corporations do not. So it is 
at least a rather hopeless cause. 

Similarly it would be better for the cause 
Of economic growth were tax relief concen- 
trated in the high rather than in the lower 
income tax brackets because it is in the upper 
brackets that the sources of capital are 
found. 

Whatever makes for more capital invest- 
Ment in industry, and more profits for busi- 
hess, is what the country needs. Emphasis 
along these lines, and unemployment would 
Vanish in a matter of months. 

And yet, nearly every politician believes 

t fostering a program of helping the big 
fellow and the big corporation and passing 
the little fellow, would be political suicide. 

GERMAN PROSPERITY BASED ON SURPLUS 


A German gentleman, Dr. Hermann Abs 
by name was in the United States recently 
to address the American Bankers Association 
Convention. Dr, Abs is managing director 
Of the Deutsche Bank of Frankfort, one of 

s largest and most respected financial 
institutions. 

In his talk to the American bankers he 
Said some interesting and significant things. 
z ing the great period of prosperity which 
Cliowed World War II neither the budget 
or the West German Government nor the 
governments of the various German States 
Operated a deficit, On the contrary there 
Were often surpluses instead. 

i ring the years between 1950 and 1980 
‘the credit policy of the German Central 
a nk was extremely conservative and re- 
tricted.” German trade unions exercised 
Testraint in their demands for higher wages 

lated to productivity. The German 
Government granted depreciation 
allowances to basic industries for investment 
Purposes. Corporations were allowed a sub- 
Stantial reduction in corporate taxes on dis- 
tributed profits. 

And right here is the blueprint for pros- 
Paty for the United States; a balanced 

eral budget, more restrictive credit 
Policies, limiting wage increases to gains in 
Productivity, and tax incentives to economic 
th and the payment of dividends. 
ù ur main objection tọ these leftwing 
beral fellows in politics is that their ideas 
U do not work. The governments of the 
Gut States, and of the various States and 
5 es and towns are always thinking up new 

Aya to inject themselves into the lives of 
Pong mon people. It never occurs to the 
th ticlans that the one thing we all want 
Se most is to have them stop spending our 

ney foolishly and reduce our taxes. 
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Paleozoic Pains in Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21,1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Per- 
sonal and Pertinent column of the 
Scranton Times recently carried a very 
interesting article on the coal industry 
of Pennsylvania, its beginning and pres- 
ent condition. As part of my remarks 
today, I quote this article written by Mr. 
Neil Whitney, associate editor of the 
Times. 

The article follows: 

Those of us born and reared in this sec- 
tion of Pennsylvania for the most part take 
for granted the presence of coal beneath the 
surface of our land. As laymen, we give little 
thought to how this fuel happened to get 
there or how it was that this particular re- 
gion has a virtual monopoly on anthracite in 
all of the United States. In a section of the 
current issue of Business Review, the pub- 
lication of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia, Evan B. Alderfer has an inter- 
esting article dealing with the current plight 
of the coal industry—anthracite and bitu- 
minous—in our State. “Paleozoic Pains in 
Pennsylvania” is the title the author gives 
his story, in which he gives a thumbnail 
sketch furnishing us with the basic infor- 
mation as to how these great deposits of 
coal were brought into being. “Paleozoic” 
is defined in Webster's as of, or pe 
to, or designating a grand division of geo- 
logical history from the beginning of the 
Cambrian to the end of the Permian, The 
Paleozoic Era was characterized by the cul- 
mination of nearly all classes of inverte- 
brates except the insect. In its later epochs 

,land plants, amphibians and reptiles first 
appeared.” In his article, Mr. Alderfer 
writes that approximately 285 million years 
ago Pennsylvania was in worse shape than 
it is today, Of course, there were no budg- 
etary problems, no urban congestion, no 
worries about growth, no excess capacity, no 
unemployment and no labor-management 
discord, Yet present-day difficulties of the 
Commonwealth have roots 285 million years 
deep. By the geologist's calendar, the Paleo- 
zoic Era had just begun to dawn. The cli- 
mate was damp and the landscape was bleak 
and dreary. Land contended with water for 
domination, leviathans infested the seas and 
primitive reptiles made their appearance on 
land. Great ferns and forests flourished in 
our State resembled the great Dismal 
Swamp. 

“Time went on and on,” continues Mr. Al- 
derfer. Through cycles and seasons, plant 
life grew and decayed. Over inconceivably 
long periods of time the accumulation of 
roots, tree trunks, leaves, twigs, shrubs, 
grasses and mosses that had been covered 
with water so deep that decomposition had 
been retarded formed deep layers of black 
muck and peat. Periodically, the encroach- 
ing ocean covered the accumulated muck 
with sand and silt, so that the swamp lay 
buried thousands of feet deep by sediment 
from the receding land surface. At various 
times during the 80-million-year carbonifer- 
ous or coal-forming period the land heaved 
and at other times it sank to form alternate 
layers of coal beds, interspersed with layers 
of shale and sandstone, Under great pres- 
sure through milleniums and buildup, the 
original deep peat beds of ancient swamps 
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were compressed into shallower seams of true 
coal, ranging in thickness from 4 feet or 
less to 10 feet or more. So it came to pass 
that Pennsylvania, as part of the Appala- 
chian coal fields, was endowed with a rich 
understructure of energy which predestined 
the Commonwealth to become a great indus- 
trial empire.” Then Mr. Alderfer proceeds 
to a review of the evils which haye befalien 
the coal industry. Anthracite has dropped 
from a peak output of 100 million tons in 
1918 to less than 20 million tons a year, while 
soft coal has slipped from a top production, 
also in 1918, of 179 million tons to 65 mil- 
lion tons. Unemployment is in excess of 6 
percent in 8 of the 11 anthracite counties. 
When the coal business ran into trouble, the 
article points out, Pennsylvania “ran into a 
lot of trouble because it was the country’s 
original coal bin. To date, the State has 
mined 8 billion tons of bituminous and over 
5 billion tons of anthracite.” - Reviewing the 
original coal in the Commonwealth Mr. Al- 
derfer thus finds that “fundamentally, 
though not exclusively, the pains in Penn- 
sylvania are Paleozoic.” 


The Silver Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21,1963 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I insert an editorial on pending 
silver legislation from the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of March 21. 

THE SILVER DOLLAR 


We have come a long way since William 
Jennings Bryan used to orate about the 
“cross of gold” and demand the acceptance 
of silver as basic to our monetary system on 
a ratio of 16-to-1 with gold. Now Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Dillon has made a rec- 
ommendation that, if approved by Congress, 
will diminish the importance of silver by 
switching from silver certificates to Federal 
reserve notes thus freeing 1.3 billion ounces 
of silver required by law to maintain $1 sil- 
ver certificates in circulation. The recom- 
mendation is eminently sensible. Mr. Dillon 
points out that the Government's supply 
of silver for coinage will run out in 1965 
unless it can free for use by the Govern- 
ment's mints some of the-1.3 billion ounces 
now lying useless in vaults. When the Gov- 
ernment’s supply runs out, it may have to 
buy silver in foreign markets, for the domes- 
tic production of silver is not sufficient to 
meet all demands, 

Some of the silver-producing States have 
long maintained a sentimental interest in 
silver dollars, along with a powerful bloc in 
Congress that prevented any modernization 
of our silver laws. The silver dollar is about 
as obsolete as the arguments of the silver 
bloc, and sentiment is strong for a revision 
of our laws concerned with silver in its rela- 
tion to the monetary system, If something 
is not done, Mr. Dillon suggested even 
graver threats to silver coinage ahead, If 
the Government has to diminish its gold 
reserve still further by purchasing silver 
abroad, we may be faced with a common 
European expedient of using other cheaper 
metals. The silver bloc would hate the thin 
jingle of aluminum dimes and quarters. To 
forestall that hazard, let the silver laws be 
revised. 
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New York Times Account of GOP Nuclear 
Test Ban Committee’s Third Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


_ OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
western edition of the New York Times 
newspaper yesterday carried the follow- 
ing account of the Republican Confer- 
ence Nuclear Test Ban Committee’s 
third report, issued the day previous: 

GOP Carers Fran “Howe” IN TEST Ban 

(By John W. Finney) 

Wasuincron, March 18.— The House Re- 
publican leadership asserted today that the 
administration's p for an atomic test 
ban would leave a “big hole” for undetectable 
cheating by the Soviet Union. 

this “big hole,” the Republicans 
warned, “the Russians clandestinely can pre- 
pare a nuclear Pearl Harbor without any fear 
whatever of being caught.” 

The statement, issued by the Republican 
conference committee on nuclear testing and 
signed by the House Republican leadership, 
represented one of the party's strongest at- 
tacks on the position taken by the adminis- 
tration in the test-ban negotiations in 
Geneva. 

Until now the Republican criticism had 
centered on the administration's concessions 
in the negotiations, such as abandoning de- 
mands for international control stations 
within the Soviet Union and reducing de- 
mands for onsite inspections to seven a year. 
In today's statement the Republicans said 
they came to the critical conclusion that, as 
a result of these concessions, there would be 
no reliable system for detecting small un- 
derground explosions within the Soviet 
Union, 

The statement, the third issued by the 
Republican group in the last month, took 
the form of a summary analysis of technical 
testimony presented earlier this month to 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy on test detection problems. 

From this testimony the Republican com- 
mittee drew the conclusion that the ad- 
ministration’s proposal for a network of 
seismic detection stations outside the Soviet 
Union would leave a “big hole” in detecting 
small underground explosions. 

The statement pointed out that the pro- 
posed seismic detection system would have 
a detection threshold of 3 kilotons— 
the equivalent of 3,000 tons of TNT. Clan- 
destine underground explosions smaller than 
3 kilotons, it declared, would not be 
subject to verification at all. 

Underground tests of 3 kilotons or less 
could not be detected, the report said, be- 
cause by the time their seismic signals 
reached stations outside the Soviet Union 
they would be so small as to be drowned out 
by the normal seismic noise in the earth's 
surface. 

If by chance detection should occur, it 
said, the impossible job of identifying such 
suspicious events among hundreds of small 
earthquake signals of comparable size still 
wi hide the cheater safely inside the “big 

Administration officials have acknowl- 
edged that the proposed detection system 
would have d chances of detecting 
ee explosions of only a few kilo- 

ns. 

The administration has contended, how- 
ever, that the risks of violation are far out- 
weighed by the risks of an unabated atomic 
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arms race and that the weapons advances 
that could be made through small under- 
ground tests would not significantly alter 
the military balance. 

In contrast, the Republican statement 
argued that the small underground tests 
could be of considerable importance in de- 
veloping a broad spectrum of nuclear wea- 
pons, including the so-called neutron bomb. 

In support of this contention, the state- 
ment cited the testimony of Maj. Gen. 
Austin W. Betts, Director of the Division of 
Military Applications In the Atomic Energy 
Commission, ; 

On the basis of this testimony, the state- 
ment said that in the undetectable, “big 
hole,” it would be possible to develop all 
tactical nuclear weapons of interest to the 
military and a substantial fraction of the 
stratogic weapons needed. 

The statement recalled that General Betts 
had sald about one-half of all the under- 
ground tests in Nevada were in this low- 
yield range of undetectability. 

To enter into a treaty on the terms now 
proposed by the administration, the state- 
ment said, would be tantamount to offering 
to stop all significant U.S. nuclear weapons 
developments and, as a practical matter, 
simply trust the Soviets to keep their prom- 
ise to do likewise. 

The statement called on the President to 
shake off his fuzzy thinking disarmament 
advisers and return to the concept of an 
enforceable test-ban treaty. Specifically, it 
urged the President to insist that there be 
manned seismic detection stations within 
the Soviet Union in sufficient numbers and 
at all locations required to close the “big 
hole.” 


Actions of the U.N. Against Government 
of Katanga 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND < 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21,1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Mr. 
R. L. Prince, of Landrum, S.C., has called 
my attention to a brief article which re- 
cently appeared in the State, of Raleigh, 
N.C., dated March 2, 1963. Mr. Prince 
thought the contents of this article 
should be called to the attention of 
the Members of the Congress as a fur- 
ther reminder of the unwarranted and 
inhuman actions taken by the U.N. 
against the anti-Communist government 
of Katanga. I ask unanimous consent 
that this article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: £ 

[From the State, Mar. 2, 1963] 
Anysopy PROUD or THE Way U.N. MAKES Wan? 

From an eyewitness account of the first 
week of the third round of the U.N.’s war in 
Katanga, published January 7 by the prom- 
inent Brussels newspaper, Le Soir. “On 
December 28 the Ethiopians who had 
assembled on the Aveune des Usines attacked 
the African suburbs of Albert—against 
which they fired 5,000 rounds from 120- 
caliber mortars—and Kenya. They then 
proceeded to a cleanup, house by house. 
Looting of radio sets, watches, and clothes. 
Every African who got in their way was 
knocked down. The wounded were finished 
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off—disemboweled with a knife or shot 
through the head. The women were raped. 
Those who fied served as living targets for 
the Blue Helmets. Children were killed by 
kicking thelr heads in, and entire families 
were wiped out. 

“At the Ineacat farm, near Kerberg, the 
Ethiopians made the Europeans get outside 
the houses and kneel while they looted the 
buildings. Thirty-five women and children 
were later brought out in ambulances. The 
Blue Helmets pillaged the cottages of the 
African workers. 

“Then there was the murder of Madame 
Dister, a Frenchwoman beaten to death by 
the Ethlopian soldiers.” 


Another Appraisal of Defense Secretary 
Robert S. McNamara 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21,1963 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, sever- 
al days ago I had occasion to comment 
on the floor of this House with regard to 
the performance of duty on the part of 
the Secretary of Defense, Mr. McNa- 
mara. I pointed out then that there 
were a lot of us in this House who admire 
the job the Secretary is doing and who 
are impressed by his ability to make 
tough decisions and then stick by them 
when the flak begins to fly. 

I was pleased the other day to see that 
this appraisal of our Secretary of De- 
fense is shared by the Washington Eve- ` 
ning Star, as demonstrated in its edito- 
rial of March 15, 1963. Under leave to 
oe my remarks I include this edi- 
to 7 


Pentacon Boss Man 


When Robert 8. McNamara first came to 
the Pentagon 2 years ago to be briefed on his 
new job, the outgoing Thomas 8. 
Gates, suggested he study a new Air Force 
report on the legal powers of the Secretary 
of Defense. The theme of the study was 
that Congress in 1958 had voted vast but 
unexplored authority to the Secretary—au- 
thority that Mr. Gates was just beginning 
to understand and to exercise. 

Mr. McNamara found in that report one of 
the solutions to the problem that 
plagued previous Secretaries and had deeply 
disturbed Congress and the public—the prob- 
lem of forcing four services to agree on & 
minimum essential national defense. 

Ever since he was sworn in Mr. McNamara 
has used the full legal powers of his office. 
He has consolidated functions common to 
of the seryices; he has plunged into the de- 
tails of Defense Department problems; he 
has asked the services embarrassing ques- 
tions about imbalances and Inconsistencies 
in the force structures and has insisted 0D 
clear, fast answers to his questions; he has 
introduced new management techniques tO 
meet military objectives more cheaply, and 
he has made the tough decisions required bY 
his job. 

Some Congressmen are criticizing him to- 
day, largely on the score of not leaving the 
decisions up to military men. do not 
say Mr. McNamara has failed to consult the 
military men, for the record of congressional 
hearings show he has done this exhaustively- 
The conclusion is that the Congressmen 
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only be asking that the military men make 
More decisions—or, more likely, argue more 
and procrastinate more, 

We like Mr. McNamara’s approach, Other 
approaches have been tried, and they did not 
work. There was the spectacle, for instance, 
of former Secretary of Defense McElroy beg- 
ging Congress to hold our feet to the fire” 
&nd force the Pentagon to choose between 
the Bomare and Hercules missiles. 

If Congress wants to return to the old 
days, then Congress must change the law to 
take power of decision away from the Sec- 
Tetary of Defense. We think that Congress, 
upon refiection, will not want to do this. 
For someone must make the decisions, and 
they are tough to make. We hope that Mr. 
McNamara will come up with the right an- 
Swers, and we think, certainly on the whole, 
that he has been right. The real point is, 
however, that someone must be willing to 
do the homework, to take the responsibility 
and to assume the personal risks of decision- 
Making in the Defense Department. This is 
What Mr. McNamara has been doing, and we 
do not believe that Congress. the President, 
Or anyone else, is in a position to do it for 
him. If the Secretary is strong willed and 
hard boiled, these qualities are essential in 
his job. 


Counterpart Funds and U.S. Foreign Cur- 
rency Accounts Acquired Without Pay- 
ment of Dollars: A Survey of 
Expenditures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr, POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
entitled “Counterpart Funds and U.S. 
Foreign Currency Accounts Acquired 
Without Payment of Dollars: A Survey 
Of Expenditures”: 

ART FUNDS AND U.S. FOREIGN CUR- 

RENCY ACCOUNTS AcqumEeD WITHOUT 

PAYMENTS or DOLLARS: A SuRvEY oF 

EXPENDITURES 

INTRODUCTION 


The present report places special emphasis 
du some aspects of the counterpart and U.S. 
foreign currency accounts acquired without 

Payment of dollars, and deals with other 
in a less detailed manner. Due to 
the fact that a substantial part of the de- 
Sired information does not appear in pub- 
Ushed sources, and that the time limitation 
aid not permit an extensive search of un- 
Published sources, the scope of the report is 
ly limited. 

t It must be pointed out that due to the 
Orm in which basic data used in the prepa- 
Tation of this report appear in their sources, 
deficiencies and discrepancies are in- 
boa le; these will be identified in the 
y of the report and, where possible, ex- 
in ed. A further consideration to be taken 
to account is the fact that the data pre- 
sented below have been computed from 
sup ative or partial . These are 
ject to accounting revisions and foreign 
cal e rate fluctuations; hence, statisti- 
tab: information presented in the included 
les is not absolutely accurate but con- 

a small margin of error. 
loge Toughout the report sight must not be 
Of the fact that, although all data are 
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given in dollars, these data are actually not 
specifically dollars but only dollar equivalents 
of foreign currencies involved. 


GENERAL BACKGROUND 


At the outset, a distinction must be drawn 
between counterpart funds and U.S, foreign 
currency accounts acquired without pay- 
ments of dollars, Although both are gen- 
erated predominantly by some aspect of the 
U.S. economic foreign aid effort, the basic 
difference between the two hinges on the 
ownership of the funds involved. 

(a) Counterpart funds are deposits of for- 
eign currency made by a foreign country 
recipient of U.S. economic grant ald into a 
special account, These deposits are to a 
certain degree commensurate with the dol- 
lar value of the assistance furnished, and 
remain the property of the foreign country, 
although their use is subject to U.S. con- 
trol. They may be used for assistance pur- 
poses authorized in the pertinent statutes 
either for the benefit of the country of de- 
posit or in specified instances for the bene~ 
fit of a third country. A small portion of 
these funds, usually up to 10 percent, is 
subject to transfer to the ownership of the 
United States and may be used for U.S. ex- 
penditures abroad as authorized by law. 

(b) US. foreign currency accounts within 
the scope of this report are only those for- 
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eign currency accounts which have been 
acquired without the expenditure of dollars. 
For the most part, they are generated by 
sales of U.S. surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties under various programs; they do in- 
clude, however, currencies derived from some 
additional minor sources, In distinction 
from counterpart funds, these accounts are 
owned in their entirety by the United States 
and may be used primarily for further eco- 
nomic assistance or for payment of various 
U.S. obligations and nonaid programs abroad, 
as authorized by the pertinent legislation. 

Foreign currencies derived from some speci- 
fied sources may not be used without reim- 
bursement in appropriated dollars, while 
others may be so used. Among the latter 
are funds used for the purpose of covering 
congressional foreign travel expenditures. 

USE OF COUNTERPART FUNDS 

Table I presents a breakdown of deposits 
to and withdrawals from foreign-owned 
counterpart funds by fiscal year and major 
purpose. “Foreign aid” column indicates 
expenditures of these funds for U.S.-approved 
development and other assistance projects in 
the country of deposit or in a third country. 
“U.S. use” indicates transfers of foreign 
currencies from counterpart funds to U.S. 
foreign currency accounts. (See table L) 


Tasty I.— Transactions in counterpart funds, by major use, fiscal years 1949-62 
{In million dollar equivalents} 


Fiscal year 


Preps 
88885 


SE 
SOSA S eno "Ceo 


LF 
se 
er 


8282 


i 
2 
= 


2, 057.0 1, 922.9 x 
2.21.3 2, 153.7 8 
2.800. 7 2, 681.1 , 
1, 803. 8 1,720.6 83.2 
1,308.7 1, 218.8 89. 9 
1,232. 1 1, 154.4 77,7 
817.3 771.5 45.8 
855. 8 832. 5 23.3 
810.8 769, 5 14.3 
1,084.3 1, 069, 3 15.0 
731.3 723.9 13.6 
782.2 718.9 24.1 
656.7 632, 1 24.6 
571.6 556.7 14.3 6 


! Cumulative since the inception of the European mon Apr. 3, 1948. 


* Includes cumulative data of the Far East program 
July 1, 1961, through Mar, 31, 1962. 


Source; U.S, Agency for International Development, counterpart funds and 


ce its inception on June 5, 1950. 


AID foreign currency accounts; 


dats as of Mar, 31, 1962; and comparable publications of predecessor agencies as of June 30. 


U.S. FOREIGN CURRENCY ACCOUNTS 

As has been noted earlier, the present sur- 
vey deals only with those U.S. foreign cur- 
rency accounts which have been acquired 
without payment of dollars. US. expendi- 
tures of foreign currencies purchased with 
appropriated dollars are for all practical 
purposes expenditures of dollars and are 
accounted for as such. 

Excluded from the presentation are trans- 
actions in foreign currency accounts held by 
the United States in trust for foreign gov- 
ernments. 

Table II shows the transactions (except 
interaccount transfers and exchange rate 
adjustments) in U.S.-owned foreign cur- 
rency accounts. Except for a small portion, 
all foreign currencies acquired without pay- 
ment of dollars regardless of their source 
are credited first to a U.S. Treasury account 
from which they are transferred to the ac- 
count of the agency requiring their use. 
Because of this accounting procedure and 
of the fact that the sourec of table II is 
constructed on the basis of current day- 
to-day receipts and disbursements, the ex- 
penditures entry is not a true portrayal of 
net foreign currency expenditures by an 


agency inasmuch as it does not refiect reim- 
bursements of unspent funds to the U.S. 
Treasury and other adjustments. The ex- 
penditures entry reflects rather the gross 
disbursements by the U.S. disbursement of- 
ficers from foreign currency accounts, 

“Sales for dollars” entry shows the amount 
of foreign currencies spent for settlement of 
US, obligations payable in foreign currencies 
from appropriated funds. In the course of 
its worldwide operations, the United States 
through its agencies incurs obligations, pay- 
able in foreign currencies which do not fall 
within the legislative authorization for the 
use of foreign currencies without reimburse- 
ment in dollars. Such obligations are settled 
with foreign currencies purchased by the 
spending agency with appropriated dollars 
and are accounted for as dollar expenditures. 
Within the limits of physical and statutory 
availabllity such purchases are made from 
foreign currency accounts acquired without 
payments of dollars. 

Comprehensive data on foreign currency 
accounts of the United States have been 
published by the U.S. Treasury only begin- 


ning in 1958; data for earlier years are not 
available. 
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Taxnie II.—Transactions in U.S. foreign currency accounts acquired withoul payment of to the statutory requirements on account- 
dollars, 1958-61, by fiscal year and agency 


Un thousand dollar equivalents] 


Norx. Duo to rounding detall may not add to totus, 


Source: U.S. Treasury Dopartment, combined statement of receipts, expenditures, and balunces of the U.S. 
Government, fiscal years 1955-601. 


Foreign currency expenditures from the 
funds appropriated to the President were for 
the bulk of the U.S. foreign assistance, 


extended in foreign currencies through 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion (now Agency for International Develop- 
ment), Development Loan Fund (now a part 
of AID), and Department of Defense, and for 
the administrative expenditures connocted 
therewith, 

The transactions of the Export-Import 
Bank were primarily those connected with 
the lending activities under the provisions of 
section 104(e) of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (Pub- 
lic Law 480). These activities have been 
transferred during fiscal year 1962 to the 
Agency for International Development. 

The U.S. Information Agency's expendi- 
tures of foreign currencies are authorized for 
American-sponsored schools and centers, and 
for the audiovisual program (both adminis- 
tered jointly with the Department of State), 
for translation of foreign language books and 
periodicals, and for organization and opera- 
tion of U.S. trade fairs abroad. 

tures of foreign currencies effected 
by the Department of Agriculture were made 
under the authority of section 104(a) of 
Public Law 480 for the development of for- 
eign markets for US. agricultural com- 
modities, 

Foreign currencies used by the Department 
of Defense were spent primarily on military 
family housing programs. 

The Department of State is authorized by 
statute to spend foreign currencies for a 
variety of purposes falling within the pro- 
visions of section 402 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954 and several subsections of sec- 
tion 104 of Public Law 480, such as interna- 
tional educational exchange; American-spon- 
sored schools and centers abroad; scientific, 
medical, cultural, and educational activi- 
ties; construction of buildings for U.S. Gov- 
ernment use; American educational institu- 
tions, and workshops and chairs in American 
studies abroad; and for financing an audio- 
visual informational and educational pro- 
gram. A portion of State Department ex- 
penditures involves also congressional travel 
expenditures. 

CONGRESSIONAL FOREIGN TRAVEL 


In addition to the authorized uses listed 
above, section 1754(b), title 22 of the United 
States Code provides that “local currencies 
owned by the United States shall be made 
Available to appropriate committees of the 

engaged in carrying out their du- 
tles—for their local currency expenses.“ For 
the purposes of accounting, these currencies 
gre made available to the Congress through 
& special account of the State Department 
(19 F.T. 561). This account serves the sole 


The use of foreign currencies specifically 
for congressional travel was first authorized 
by section 527 of the Mutual Security Act of 
1951 (65 Stat. 385) . 


purpose of providing local currencies to 
members and staff of the committees of the 
Congress traveling abroad on official busi- 
ness. 

Officials of the other two branches of U.S. 
Government in foreign travel status may 
not, generally speaking, use foreign cur- 
rencies without purchasing them with ap- 
propriated doliars. The exception to this 
rule are expenses incurred during travel 
abroad connected with the administration 
of programs for which the use of such cur- 
rencies Is authorized. Such expenses cannot 
be isolated without detailed inspection and 
analysis of all the transactions in their re- 
spective accounts. 

During the last 4 fiscal years, the disburse- 
ments of foreign currencies through the 19 
FT 561 account were as follows (in dollar 
equivalents): 


CTT E, $535, 890 
S ies D SES ENS 18 ery eee 398, 199 
1 631. 180 
TTT 309, 253 


These amounts are included in the total 
expenditures of foreign currencies from the 
State Department accounts as listed in table 
II. 
The lack of more detail in the U.S. Treas- 
ury’s public accounting for foreign cur- 
Tencies spent for congressional travel is due 


ing for such funds. While Treasury’s data 
are only a record of disbursement youchers 
submitted by the US. disbursing officers 
abroad and charged against the congressional 
travel account of the Department of State, 
the statutes place the primary responsibility 
for detailed accounting upon the Congress. 
They require that detailed reports on for- 
eign currencies used by the members and 
stall of congressional committees, broken 
down by the individual user and major pur- 
pose, be submitted to the chairman of the 
committee on whose business foreign travel 
was performed. These reports are published 
annually on a calendar year basis in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Since the provi- 
sion for such detailed public accounting has 
been in effect only since 1960 (sec. 105(a). 
Public Law 86-628), detailed breakdowns of 
foreign currency expenditures for congres- 
sional travel can be provided only for the 
period since 1960. a 

Prior to 1960 only consolidated reports giv- 
ing totals by type of foreign currency and 
major purpose were published for each com- 
mittee, although detailed individual reports 
were required of each foreign ‘currency user 
for submission to the respective committee 
chairman (sec. 401(a), Public Law 85-477, 
Mutual Security Act of 1958). 

Before 1958, the chairmen of congressional 
committees, authorized to use foreign cur- 
rencies for travel abroad, were required only 
to submit to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration of the House or the Committee 
on Appropriations of the Senate, as the case 
may be, “full reports“ on total amounts of 
foreign currencies spent and purposes for 
which spent (sec. 502(b), Public Law 83-665, 
Mutual Security Act of 1954). There was no 
requirement for making these reports public. 

In view of the above-mentioned reporting 
requirements, only certain totals, published 
by the Congressional Quarterly Almanac 
which were based on public sources and in- 
quiries to congressional offices, are available 
for the years 1955-59. They give the fol- 
lowing picture of Member travel and foreign 
currency expenditures (in dollar equiva- 
lents) connected therewith: 


House 


178 122, 656 
117 356, 493 
139 258, 023 

1 Not available, 

3 Approximate amount. 

7 On fiscal 


On calen 
Source: Congressional Quarterly Almause, 1958-00. 


The number of travelers Indicated above 
comprises only Members of Congress and does 
not include employees of the committee con- 
cerned. It is presumed, however, that the 
expenditures contain also those incurred by 
the committee employees since the pertinent 
Statutory provision in effect prior to 1958 
required that total amounts spent by the 
committees be reported. 

The 1958 change in reporting procedure 
specifically requires that expenditures of 
committee employees be Included in com- 
mittee chairman's report; hence expenditure 
data for 1959 in all likelihood comprise both 
members and employees of committees. 

Data for the calendar years 1960 and 1961 
are presented in detail in table III. Since 
source data include foreign travel expendi- 
tures in appropriated dollars as well as for- 
eign currencies, the same information has 


Senate 


m 
00 


basis; data exclude expenditures of joint committee which were not available, 
-year basis; expenditures of joint comunitices Included under Senate, 


been retained in the table. For the purpose 
of a better analysis, distinction has also been 
made between trips financed from foreign 
currency and appropriated funds, and those 
financed solely from dollar appropriations. 

Table III has been derived from the de- 
tailed reports published in the Congres- 
SIONAL Recorp in accordance with statutory 
requirement. For the sake of uniformity of 
presentation some adjustments, based on 
remarks and other information contained in 
the published reports, had to be made in 
the process of computation of data appear- 
ing in table III. 

Congressional trips identifiable as taking 
place only within the United States have 
been excluded, while U.S. travel connec 
with trips abroad has been included. 

Insofar as indicated in the source as such, 
several foreign trips made by the same per- 
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son were counted as separate trips. Any 
listed refunds on unused transportation 
tickets or of unused funds, or reimburse- 
ments for nonofficlal expenditures have 
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been deducted wherever applicable. On the 
other hand, of transportation furnished 
by the military, the value of which was 
listed as unknown, in several instances had 
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to be omitted. To this extent, the dollar 
cost of travel is understated. 
It is assumed that this aspect does not affect 
the forelgn currency cost. 


Tane III. Oſicial congressional travel abroad, calendar years 1960 and 1961; by number of trips, and expenditure of foreign currencies 
and appropriated dollars; broken down by House and Senate, and Members and stoff! 


[Values in dohars or dollar equivalents} 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 1960 


Hi Members | 
F of currency spent on tri 
= inte = Foreign Dollars Total 
currency 


Foreign currencies and dollars 
TTT 


Foreign currencics and dollars 21, 205 231, 061 
PTT 59, 704 50, TH 
N acne ie tet eee 80, 999 | 290, 855 | 
SENATE, 1960 
38, 788 19, 814 58, 602 45 
ü c SAN RIG a RENE Bee RENE PREPARES, O S DEERE pe ae TORR See eee, Lae 
38,788 | 19,814 | 58,602 | 45 
SENATE, 1961 
Fore} ies and dollars 16,439 85, 515 65 85,039 | 13, 215 98, 254 130 29, 654 760 
Dollars only... ene 13.871 13, 371 n 3, 769 45 17,140 17. 140 
N 29, 810 98, 887 70 85, 039 16, 984 102, 023 175 40. 704 200, 910 
For oxplanation of table III and additional data for 1960 see text. Number of tri where thore was a specific statement to that effect. Due to rounding detall may not 


miy be understated since multiple trips by 1 individual were counted us such only 


Expenditures of both foreign currencies 
and dollars listed in the source as group 
expenditures were prorated among the indi- 
Yiduals participating in the trip to which 
they applied if such Individuals were easily 
identifiable, or among all the persons re- 
Torin by a committee as having traveled 

road. 


Travelers reported by the Joint committees 
Economic and Atomic Energy) have been 
included in figures for their respective House 
Of Congress, if Members, and in those for 
the Senate if employees. To the extent of 
Ouse employees participating in joint com- 
Mittee travel the data for the Senate are 
Somewhat overstated. 

Also not included in the table are foreign 
Currency travel expenditures of the Senate 

ttèes on Armed Services and Appro- 
Priations, and of the Joint Atomic Energy 
ttee incurred during the period Jan- 

Uary 1 through May 13, 1960, which were 
Teported in the source only as expenditure 
mounting to $26,383 dollar equivalents. 
The number and breakdown of individuals 
‘nvolved in this travel is not available. 
8 an individual item of interest it might 
f mentioned that the reported various re- 
unds and reimbursements of nonofficial ex- 
Denditures during the 2 years amounted to 

895, broken down as follows (in rounded 
figures) x 


X 1980 1961 
Bene „5 — $542 $1,722 
so A PA — — 1,574 2, 158 


t As mentioned earlier, the original expendi- 
88 involved in these refunds have not been 
Cluded in table III. 


add to totals. 


Sources: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 1961, 1962. 


Is Profit Without Honor? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, in an ad- 
dress on January 30, 1963, in Evansville, 
Ind., Mr. Lawrence Litchfield, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Aluminum Co. of America, 
at the annual dinner ef the chamber of 
commerce, posed the following ques- 
tions: 

What about profits? Are they something 
good or something bad? Are they seeds of 
growth, or are they just something left over 
when the accountant’s books are balanced? 
And how much is left over in these days? 
Do profits divide us—plutocrats on the one 
hand and slaves on the other—or do they 
make growth and freedom possible? 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Litchfield shows that 
increased profits heip corporation own- 
ership and management grow and ex- 
pand, increase the number of jobs, in- 
crease wages, increase buying power, and 
also increase the government's tax in- 
take. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude this address entitled “Is Profit 
Without Honor?” in the Recorp at this 


point for the benefit of my colleagues: 
Is Prorrr WirHout HONOR? 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Good evening 
ladies and gentlemen, it is certainly a pleas- 
ure to be here tonight. I enjoy the oppor- 
tunity to make new friends, and I've 
learned something about the heartwarming 
dynamics of Hoosier hospitality. 

But, most of all, it makes me feel at home 
to be in a place where Alcoa and the com- 
munity are working hard together to build 
for a future which we all hope will be pros- 
perous. Here is one place in America where 
people are doing something positive to help 
keep this country moving ahead. 

I am glad that Alcoa is part of this posi- 
tiveness, You will remember that last 
October we announced plans to bulld a multi- 
million-dollar rolling mill next to our War- 
rick smelter, When completed, the new plant 
will have the capacity to produce 120 million 
pounds of precision-rolled aluminum sheet 
each year. Our engineers haye designed the 
plant to allow for future expansion to several- 
times this capacity. The risks inyolved in an 
investment of this magnitude are great, but 
if we are able to maintain control over 
costs—and if the economic outlook bright- 
ens—we will try hard to conyert this pos- 
sibility of further expansion into something 
more tangible. But first we must get this 
new unit underway. As you know, work at 
the site has already started. 

I am sure Cy Ibach, our works manager, 
keeps you informed on our hopes and plans 
for Warrick. But, just in passing, let me 
point out again that, when completed, the 
new fabricating operation will provide the 
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opportunity for approximately 1,000 new 
jobs. We expect that eventually there will 
be 300 or 400 more jobs at the smelter, The 
only way to.make these additional jobs pos- 
sible is to Jack up the demand for alumi- 
num to a point where we can add additional 
potlines. We're working hard at lt. And re- 
member—you can help, too, by making sure 
that every bit of aluminum you buy is made 
by Alcoa. 

As a temporary economic bonus, it is antl- 
olpated that the contractor's peak employ- 
ment during construction of the new fabri- 
cating plant will reach 1,500. 

In short, Alcoa is staking an important 
part of its future right here in your area. 
That's what I mean when I say it makes me 
feel at home to be in a place where Alcoa 
and the community are working hard to- 
gether to build something tangible, some- 
thing which should help to make the fu- 
ture more prosperous, something that will 
create more jobs. 

Let me repeat for Alcoa that we are proud 
to be a part of this community. We believe 
in you. And we sincerely hope that you be- 
lieve in us too—and that the news of our 
expansion was good news to everybody. 

MANAGEMENT'S TOUGHEST DECISIONS 

Let me take a moment to point out an- 
other side to this story. The good news of 
Alcoa’s expansion at Warrick had to be bad 
news for the people of some other commu- 
nity. For no company can decide to build 
a plant in one location without making the 
decision not to build the plant somewhere 
else. 

Deciding not to build a plant—deciding to 
shut down an existing plant—deciding to 
end operations in one community and start 
them in another—all of these decisions are 
among the toughest any businessman has 
to make. Yet there is no way I know to 
avoid such decisions. 

Late in 1960, for example, changing pat- 
terns in the automotive industry and the 
pressures of competition made it imperative 
that Alcoa consolidate some of its aluminum 

sections. One was in Detroit; an- 
other in Cleveland. We had to decide where 
to consolidate. 

Local and State taxes were important cost 
factors at both installations. However, 
when we compared the facts, we found that, 
in 1960, State and local taxes in Michigan 
amounted to 4.98 percent of our capital in- 
vestment. The same taxes in Ohio amounted 
to only 1.04 percent. Based on these tosts 
alone, Alcoa was paying more than four 
times as much for the right to do business 
in Detroit as in Cleveland. 

After weighing other costs—which proved 
to be much alike—we settled for Cleveland. 

I think Alcoa management has the right 
to ask this question: Did Alcoa make the 
decision to consolidate at Cleveland—or was 
that decision made for us largely by the 
citizens and government of the State of 
Michigan? 

I believe the decision in large part was 
made for us, not by us. 

PACTS OF BUSINESS LIFE 

And that brings us to a second question: 
Why has Alcoa decided to cast its lot with 
this community instead of some other? 

In recent months, Alcoa has held serious 
and frank discussions with its Evansville 
neighbors. There have been talks about the 
tax situation. There haye been talks about 
ways to improve labor-management rela- 
tionships. There have been talks with em- 
ployees about what we can all do to help 
reduce costs, We are confident that these 
discussions have served a useful purpose— 
that there will be improved Alcoa-commu- 
nity cooperation in the weeks and months 
that lie ahead. 

We at Alcoa believe you understand that 
business, to be permanent and healthy, must 
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live in an environment where there is long- 
term tax stability—where Jabor-manage- 


ment relations are characterized by pru- _ 


dence and good judgment—where the eco- 
nomic needs of one segment of the commu- 
nity are not allowed to overshadow the life 
and vigor of the community asa whole. We 
have been completely frank with you in dis- 
cussing our problems. We hope there has 
been—and is—mutual understanding, 

Let's put It another way. Alcoa believes 
that the people of this area and the people 
of Indiana understand that the basic all- 
important function of a business ts to turn 
a profit—that a business cannot fulfill its 
community and social obligations without 
earnings—that without a profit, any busi- 
ness must die—that business is not a social 
institution or a charity—worthy though 
these causes may be—but an organization 
that can survive only through dollars-and- 
cents profits. 

I believe it is fair for you to assume that 
any large corporation which plans addi- 
tional capital investment in your State does 
50 because it believes you understand these 
facts of business life. You may assume, too, 
that Aluminum Co. of America is no 
exception, 

UNDERSTANDING PROFITS 


Though you understand these facts, it is 
becoming painfully clear that growing num- 
bers of our fellow Americans do not. And 
that is what I would like to speak briefly 
about this evening, 

I believe there is a tremendous task ahead 
for all of us who understand the material 
and moral consequences of doing business in 
a free enterprise economy. I believe that 
all of us who do understand have an obliga- 
tlon— which is part patriotism and part just 
plain commonsense—to make the profit 
motive clear to those who do not under- 
stand it. 

And that is the role I have chosen for my- 
self tonight. I come to you as a missionary, 
or salesman if you wish, of the profit motive. 

What about profits? Are they something 
good or something bad? Are they seeds of 
growth—or ave they just something left 
over when the accountant’s books are bal- 
anced? And how much Is left over in these 
days? Do profits divide us—plutocrats on 
the one hand and slaves on the other—or 
do they make growth and freedom possible? 

Certainly there is evidence to an alarming 
degree that all too many of us look upon 
profits as something hidden, probably exor- 


- bitant and possibly evil. 


In a recent national survey of students 
from seventh grade through college, better 
than 60 percent believed the following state- 
ments to be true; 

Business owners get more money than 
workers from increases in machinery out- 

ut. 

8 get too much money compared 
with employees. 

In many industries, one or two companies 
so dominate the fleld that they act as mo- 
nopolies. 

In some fields, so much power is con- 
centrated in the hands of so few companies 
that it is bad for the Nation. 

More than 63 percent of the seventh 
graders tested believed the Government 
should control large company profits; 57 per- 
cent of the high school seniors and 47 per- 
cent of the college freshmen agreed. In a 
later survey of adults, a whopping 42 percent 
agreed. 

Among students preparing to be teachers, 
only half understood that a business cannot 
function without profit—only 27 percent 
believed that the most practical way for 
workers to earn more was to produce more. 

There were two statistics which particu- 
larly frightened me. The first was this: 
Of college students majoring in education, 
only 20 percent got any exposure to eco- 
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nomics. The “second was: When asked, 
“Why do people work?” only 6 percent of the 
young people interviewed answered, Be- 
cause they like to work.” 

These are Americans, mind you—not chil- 
dren brought up as the heirs of socialism. 

I suggest you ask your own children what 
they understand about profits. Ask them 
if they really understand and endorse these 
facts of life: that the reason, directly or in- 
directly, that they can go to school or col- 
lege, the reason there are schools and col- 
leges with teachers and physical facilities. 
the reason there are churches, hospitals, 
YMCA's, Boy Scout camps, and all the other 
advantages they take for granted, is because 
someone—a lot of someones in fact—made 
profits. 

Such public attitudes cannot help but 
inhibit the ability of our free-enterprise 
economy to continue to give life and vigor 
to our national environment, 


HOW PROFITS HAVE DECLINED 


The current profit picture tends to show 
how this kind of unrealistic thinking is 
gradually being translated into unrealistic 
action. 

Last year President Kennedy's Council of 
Economic, Advisers issued a report which 
showed the decline of corporate profits after 
taxes as a percentage of gross national prod- 
uct. In the 1947-51 period, net profits 
equaled 7.2 percent. Profits fell to 5.2 per- 
cent in the 1952-56 period, and to 4.6 per- 
cent in the 1957-61 period. 

What happens when profits fall? Fewer 
new plants are built—less money is available 
for research and deyelopment—fewer dollars 
are spent on advertising and sales promo- 
tion—less tax money is paid to government— 
less money is available for schools, churches, 
and charities. 

Fewer new plants mean fewer new jobs. 
Less money for research and development 
means less emphasis on new products and 
new markets, and less growth. Reductions in 
advertising and sales promotion budgets 


mean reductions in sales and the number of 


new customers. All of these things add up 
to fewer jobs—a smaller tax dollar—and 
even smaller profits in the future. 

I might add here that in 1961 a number of 
our finest corporations paid their stockhold- 
ers—their owners—no more than they would 
have received had they left their money 
safe and sound in the bank. They got noth- 
ing in compensation for risking their capi- 
tal, & risk always present in business, When 
a corporation has to do this, it places itself 
in a poor position to ask the public—or pres- 
ent owners—to provide more funds for 
growth in the future. 

United States Steel’s Roger Blough puts 
the profits problem in another way: “Profits 
in total dollars have risen only 2 percent 
since 1950. Wages paid to employees have 
risen 96 percent—the tax bite 68 percent. 
If it had been possible for profits to keep 
pace with the rest of the economy, profits 
would have reached $40 billion in 1961, in- 
stead of $23.3 billion actually realized.” 

What's wrong with profits of $23.3 billion? 

What's wrong is this: It illustrates an 
alarming trend—a trend due largely to lack 
of understanding of the function of profits. 
Profit is a motor which powers growth. The 
bigger our economy grows, the bigger motor 
it takes to keep it growing. This formula 
also works in reverse. Economists have noted 
that a decline in profits is followed quickly 
by a decline in employment. America needs 
between 1.25 and 2 million new jobs each 
year to keep up with our growing popula- 
tion. If we are to have more jobs, we must 
have more profits to invest in more produc- 
tive facilities. - 


FORMULA FOR ACHIEVEMENT 


It seems to me that somewhere along thé 
line we have lost the basic American formula 
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for achievement. Perhaps we have lost 
touch with reality. Perhaps it will be use- 
ful to turn briefly to the historical origin of 
our Nation to see where we have strayed from 
our Founding Fathers’ original intent. 

If you turn to the pages of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States—as adopted July 
2, 1778—you will be hard put to find the 
basis for our present-day business-govern- 
ment-labor-management relationships. 

Article 1, section 8, of our Constitution 
provides a basis for Congress to collect taxes 
and to regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions and among the several States. As we 
have all known since early childhood, the in- 
tent of the provision to regulate commerce 
among the several States was to make sure 
that free trade would be maintained—that 
no State would raise a tariff against its 
neighbor. 2 

Why is the subject of economic participa- 
tion and manipulation by Government so 
conspicuous by its absence in the Constitu- 
tion? 

The answer is crystal clear to me, as I 
hope it is to you. The founders of our Na- 
tion understood one basic, profound truth. 
That truth is that private enterprise, with 
the profit motive and a minimum of Govern- 
ment regulation, provides the only practical 
alternative to Government-owned or Govern- 
Ment-controlled economy. 

Why didn’t our Founding Fathers want a 
Government-owned or a Government-con- 
trolled economy? 

Because they understood what too few peo- 
ple understand today. That for the Govern- 
™ent to control or manipulate the flow of 
food, clothing and shelter is to provide an 
environment in which the initiative of the 
freeman is gradually extinguished, until, in- 
deed, government is absolute. They were 
Properly wary of Central Government control. 

The colonists had learned this lesson from 
firsthand experience. For George III, King 
of England, had his own version of the 
Council of Economic Advisers. This council 
had a big plan for the colonies. The plan 
Was this: The colonies would provide Eng- 
land with an endless flow of raw materials, 
&t prices deemed fair by the council of eco- 
nomic advisers. 

After all, the council, in its wisdom, un- 
derstood the needs of England and the colo- 
nies alike. And since it wasn't involved in 
making a profit, it could render a fair and 
impartial decision. 

English industry, in turn, would convert 
the raw materials into finished products 
Which would be sold back to the colonists 
&t prices deemed fair by the council. 

This kind of old English Government plan- 
ning taught the colonists the virtues of free 
trade. It also taught them the kind of eco- 
nomic slavery that comes as the product of 
gorernment participation and manipulation. 

The colonists as individuals and as groups 
Were searching for freedom, not slavery. And 
it was free trade—motivated by the 
delicate Instrument of free enterprise and 
the profit motive—that they hoped to open 
the doors of their homes to the fresh air 
ot freedom. For without profit, a free enter- 
brisé can neither remain free nor even remain 
an enterprise. 

And thus it was that the profit motive 

e an important weapon in defense of 
freedom—as much a of our national 
heritage as the Bill of Rights or the 
Constitution. 

HAS THIS FORMULA WORKED? 

Did this radical philosophical idea prove to 

sound and workable in practice? 

Though it may not be perfect, the free 
enterprise, profit-motive philosophy has 
Eiven birth to a miraculous horn of plenty. 

this original and idealistic concept has 
rown the most vigorous, the most dynamic, 
the most prosperous nation in the history 
Of the world. And by it and because of it, 
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free men—by their own hands and their own 
wits—have come to build the great wealth of 
commerce and industry from which all 
Americans and a large part of the free world 
presently draw nourishment. 

Today, the United States of America, with 
about 6 percent of the world’s population, 
is producing more automobiles, more elec- 
trical appliances, more TV sets, more tele- 
phones than all the rest of the world put 
together. 

Free enterprise is providing the highest 
standard of living ever known—a standard 
of living in which Americans spend $26 
billion annually for education; $4 billion Just 
for new schools, $87 billion for food, bever- 
ages, and tobacco, $34 billion for clothing; 
$42 billion for housing; $19.4 billon on recrea- 
tion—plus billions on churches and charities. 

Meanwhile, back in the Soviet Union, that 
great fatherland of all government plan- 
ning, things aren't going so well. After 40 
years of complete and total control of the 
farmer, it still takes 50 percent of the Rus- 
sian work force to produce what we consider 
a “poor pickings” diet. America produces 
more food than it knows what to do with on 
less than 10 percent of the work force. 

And from the American free enterprise 
horn of plenty continues to flow more jobs. 
more wages, more private property, more 
wealth than have ever been known in 
history. 

But most important of all—the profit- 
seeking philosophy has been the principal 
guardian of the most sacred of all human 
values—the value for which it was originally 
created. That value is man’s right to free 
choice. That value is freedom. 

If these things are so—and in our hearts 


we all know they are so—can profit be with- 


out honor? Can profit be something bad? 
Can profit be just something left over after 
the accountant's books are balanced? Do 
profits make slaves of us, or do they make 
our growth in freedom possible? 

You and I know the answer. How can 
there be others who do not? 

Perhaps the time has come to check our 
bearings—to note our course and our fu- 
ture direction. Perhaps the time has come— 
having listened too long to the virtues of 
the planned economy—to turn our ears to 
the voices of Jefferson and Hamilton and 
Franklin. They spoke more of freedom. 

Perhaps the time has come when we 
should plot a graph—with freedom as one 
axis and statism as the other—and look 
carefully to see which direction the black 
line ts leaning. 


THE SOLUTION 


What can we do about it? 

The first thing we must do is to make a 
firm resolution to provide our children—at 
home and at school—with a proper free- 
enterprise education in economics. Our 
children are the heirs to freedom. Let them 
learn carefully how their forefathers came 
by it. 

Next, we must put a stop to the consider- 
me-first attitude which sometimes domi- 
nates business-government-labor-manage- 
ment relations. We all want the same 
things. Corporation ownership and man- 
agement want to grow and expand—to build 
for the future—to make improved products 
at reduced costs. The solution can be found 
in increased profits. 

Labor wants an increase in the number 
of jobs—increases in wages—increases in 
buying power—increases in job security. 
The solution can be found in increased 
profits, 

Government wants an increased tax take— 
to do the things we must do as a nation. 
The solution can be found in increased 


' profits, 


Since we are all after the same thing, 
let's work toward it together. 
The next thing we must do is to take 
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a greater interest in the affairs of our Goy- 
ernment. Before we elect a representative 
to office, let's make sure he, too, has learned 
his lessons in free enterprise economics. And 
once we have placed him In office, let's 
watch to make sure he practices what he has 
learned. 

A good place to start would be by backing 
both the tax reform and budget reform 
measures coming before the Congress this 
session, We need to put some commonsense 
back into taxes. Just as important, we need 
to put some commonsense back into Federal 
budgets. Write your elected representa- 
tives—write them often. 

And here are some other things you can 
do: 

When your next door neighbor tells you 
of the need for a new superhighway, point 
out that only free enterprise profits can 
make it possible. And when your visiting 
Aunt Martha remarks on the fine quality 
of your church organ, point out that free 
enterprise profits made it possible. And 
when sister Sue brings home a new book 
from the library, point out that free enter- 
prise profits made it possible, 

Point out again and again that only profit- 
able companies grow—only profitable com- 
panies hire people—only profitable com- 
panies raise our standard of living—only 
profitable companies can make nonprofit ac- 
tivities possible. 

These are the things that all of us—the 
missionaries of the profit motlye—must do 
to keep this country moving ahead. We 
must do these things at the national level— 
and we must do them right here in Evans- 
ville, too. 

Alcoa wants to grow. Alcoa wants Evans- 
ville to grow. Alcoa must pay fair and 
honest wages—but wages that reflect in- 
creases in production, not increases in co- 
ercion. Alcoa must pay fair and honest 
taxes—but taxes we can honestly afford to 
pay—not taxes our well-wishing neighbors 
wish we could afford. 

And Alcoa must have profits—to invest 
wisely in new plants and equipment—to pay 
Alcoa's 30,000 shareholders a fair and equi- 
table return on their investment—and to 


grow. 

Profits will continue to be the key to our 
successful relationship. May we all proeper 
in future profits. 

And, as we do these profit-seeking things 
together, let us continue to bear in mind the 
material and moral consequences of what 
we do. For profits are not without honor. 
They are the lifegiving seeds of all our free- 
dom. 

' Thank you for this opportunity to speak. 
I have enjoyed being your guest. Thank 
you. 


Lewis Deschler, House Parliamentarian 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a great deal of well-deserved 
tribute paid to one of the best friends 
the House of Representatives has, Lewis 
Deschler. For more than 35 years he 
has displayed his genius as a parlia- 
mentarian. His guidance is accompa- 
nied always by wit and courtesy, and his 
warm good nature has endeared him to 
us all. Without subtracting from Lew 
Deschler's own outstanding talents, and 
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with perhaps more truth than modesty, 
I would like to point out that he exem- 
plifies the sort of character we from 
Ohio think of as typically Buckeye. In 
addition to having had the original good 
sense of being born in our great State, 
Lew comes from Chillicothe. As a fresh- 
man that won my heart immediately, 
since the Minshalls were politically ac- 
tive in Chillicothe for almost a century. 
All in all, it is hard to fault Lew Deschler, 
a man of enormous talent, graciousness 
and dedication. Ohio is proud of him 
and the U.S. House of Representatives 
is deeply in his debt. 


A. B. Taylor, Sr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
March 14, 1963, one of South Carolina's 
most distinguished citizens, Mr. A. B. 
Taylor, Sr., passed away. Mr. Taylor 
was a gentleman who had worked hard 
all of his life even as a young boy in order 
to make the most of the opportunities 
which our form of government provides 
for all of us in this country. He proved 
that with determination, industry, strong 
character, and the application of sound 
judgment it is possible for an individual 
in this country to attain much success, 
not only in the business world, but also 
in winning the respect and admiration of 
his fellow man. K 

I think the story of Mr. Taylor's life, 
as recently portrayed in two articles 
which appeared in the Spartanburg 
Herald of March 15, 1963, merit the at- 
tention and study of all Americans in 
view of the fine lesson which it pro- 
vides for all who are willing to make the 
most of whatever opportunities they may 
have. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two articles be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A. B. TarLon, SR., DIES or ILLNESS 

A. B. Taylor Sr., 78, the founder of the 
vast Taylor-Colquitt Co. and Spartanburg 
civic leader, died at general hospital at 10 
p.m. Thursday after a long illness, 

Mr. Taylor had been in the hospital since 
December 23, 1962. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Ruth King 
Taylor, of the home; one son, A. B. Taylor, 
Jr., of Spartanburg; one daughter, Mrs. 
Walter J. Brown, of Spartanburg; two sisters, 
Mrs. Ernest Folger and Mrs. Lorena King, 
both of Pickens; and three grandchildren. 

The J. F. Floyd Mortuary is in charge. 

Born August 9, 1885, at Central, he form- 
ally began his career in 1907 as a civil engi- 
neer but at the age of 10 he was working 
in an Atlanta bookstore and at 13 he was 
depot agent in Pickens where his family 
lived at the time. Noted for his energy, drive, 
and modesty throughout his long business 
and industrial career, at the outset he was 
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a railroad man—from trackworker as a 
youngster to an owner years later. 

The son of the late John T. and Fannie C. 
(Brandon) Taylor, he was graduated in 
1907 with the B.S. degree from Clemson Col- 
lege where as a student he organized and 
was first manager of the Clemson Tiger, 
recognized as one of the leading college 
newspapers in the country. 

In 1928, Clemson bestowed upon him the 
honorary C.E. degree. 

He was president of the Spartanburg Ad- 
vertising Co. from 1941, until its sale in 
July 1947, and chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Commercial National Bank of 
Spartanburg until January 1962. He was a 
member of the South Carolina advisory 
board of Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., and 
a former director of Auto Finance Co., Pied- 
mont & Northern Railroad, Union Buffalo 
Mills & Liberty Life Insurance Co. A 
former member of South Carolina State 
Forestry Commission, he served as president 
of the Spartanburg Chamber of Commerce, 
1930 and 1931. In 1932, he was appointed 
to Spartanburg County Board of Control and 
served as its chairman from April 1933, until 
April 1936. He was reappointed to the board 
and served from May 1937, until October 1948. 

He was a member of the Spartanburg 
Rotary Club and the Piedmont Club and a 
member of Routh Memorial Presbyterian 
Church. 


A. B. TAYLOR'S CAREER BEGAN IN 1915 
(By Glen W. Naves) 


The wood preserving career of A. B. Taylor, 
Sr., long since expanded into Taylor-Col- 
quitt Co., began in 1915 when he started op- 
erating under the name of A. B. Taylor Co., 
incorporated as Taylor-Colquitt in 1923. The 
company's parent and largest plant is lo- 
cated at nearby Sigsbee (Spartanburg 
County) with its home offices at 217 East 


Main Street. It also has owned and operated 


a large plant at Wilmington, N.C., for several 
years and also has yards and an office in 
Richmond, Va., and a yard at Cranford, N.J. 

The Spartanburg industrialist, who died 
here Thursday night, began on a small scale. 
Starting with a small railroad tie yard at 
Pickens in 1914, selling a few hundred ties 
a month, he expanded his operation year by 
year. 3 

From the beginning he appeared destined 
to get into some business which involved 
railroads. He was born of a railroad family. 
His father was a railroad conductor and a 
native of Gwinnette County, Ga., where his 
mother was also born. 

After they were married they moved to 
Central, which was the central point on the 
Southern Railway between Atlanta and 
Charlotte and an operating stop. Since the 
only activity in Central was railroading, Mr, 
Taylor was literally born on a railroad. 

He was only five when his family moved 
to Atlanta where the elder Taylor, having 
been promoted to conductor on the South- 
ern, could more conveniently meet his 
schedule. There, young Taylor attended 
grade schools while his family continued to 
live near the railroads in a section close to 
Georgia Tech. 

The son's first regular job was working in 
a bookstore at the age of 10. Just before 
the turn of the century his father was given 
the position of the manager of the Pickens- 
Easley Railroad and the family moved back 
to South Carolina. 

The elder Taylor was not only manager 
but also was conductor on the 12-mile rail- 
road. Young Taylor did eve from 
working on the tracks to collecting fares. At 


13 he was the depot agent at Pickens where 


his family lived. He arose at 4 in the morn- 
ing to check the train out, attended school 
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and returned to his job at the depot to check 
the train in on its return from Easley. 

In later years, he bought and owned the 
Pickens Railroad and his father continued 
to operate it. When his father was ready to 
retire, Mr. Taylor sold the railroad to the 
Appalachian Lumber Co. 

Mr. Taylor graduated from Pickens High 
School in 1902. The following fall he en- 
rolled at Furman University but by spring 
had decided he did not want to be a minister 
as he had thought at first. In the fall of 
1903 he entered Clemson. There he was 
not only active in school affairs but he 
launched his first business venture, a small 
haberdashery shop in a dormitory basement 
room. 

He also was named business manager of 
the college annual. He conceived the idea of 
establishing a monthly newspaper and sell- 
ing advertising to make money for support- 
ing and promoting the annual. Thus, he 
organized the Tiger. 

Cadet Taylor also managed the Clemson 
track team and dabbled in real estate. 
Clemson had no drugstore at that time. The 
enterprising cadet located a store site and 
interested a doctor in opening a drugstore 
with assurances that Clemson professors 
would patronize it. The present Martin 
drugstore in the heart of Clemson is the 
outgrowth of this venture. i 

When Mr. Taylor received his civil engi- 
neering sheepskin in 1907, a panic year, he 
went to work at odd jobs. He helped in 
laying out a transmission line in Georgia 
and worked the Georgia Railroad & Power 
Co. in establishing a dam location near 
Cartersville. 

The Miami (Ohio) River flood took him 
to Dayton in 1912. In 1913 at the age of 29 
he returned to South Carolina. Here, his 
first job, this time in his profession as 3 
civil engineer, was for the Pickens Railroad. 
There he saved up 81.000 from a trestle grad- 
ing and filling job. Concurrently, he came 
across a man who was “losing his shirt” in 
& small railroad tie business. He helped him 
finance and decided to go into the tie busi- 
ness on his own. 

Next, he headed for Washington to see 
W. F. H. Fink, timber agent for the Southern 
Railway. This was in 1914. He got a buying 
commitment from Mr. Fink, returned to 
Pickens and went into the white oak tle 
business full scale. He later furnished the 
Southern ties for widening (doubling) its 
Atlanta-Washington tracks. 

Having formed A. B. Taylor Co. in 1915. 
in 1918 he associated T. D, Colquitt, a South- 
ern tie inspector and the name of the busi- 
ness became Taylor-Colquitt Co. By 1918, 
Mr. Taylor was buying and selling around 
700,000 ties a year, buying from producers 
along the main line of the Southern, the 
Gainesville & Northwestern, the Murphy, 
N.C., line of the Southern and several other 
Georgia and South Carolina railroads. 

In 1916, he moved his business to Easley. 
In 1918, John Renfro joined the company- 
He was followed by R. ©. Gabriels. Mr. 
Renfro later became vice president and MT. 
Gabriels timber purchasing agent. 

Soon after, Taylor-Colquitt branched out 
into the pole business with Duke Power Co. 
as the first customer. In 1923, the company 
was incorporated as Taylor-Colquitt Tie & 
Pole Co. In 1930, D. S. Burnside, now treas- 
urer, joined the company. 

Because of rail facilities, Mr. Taylor estab- 
lished his treating plant in Spartanburg. 
1935, Taylor-Colquitt acquired its Wilming- 
ton, N.C., plant, 

The firm and its staff of chemists have de- 
veloped industry-important first vapor dry- 
ing and other major processes. 

A new company, TACO, was formed in 1955 
to handle the licensing of plants desiring to 
use patents purchased by Taylor-Colquitt 
in its research program. 
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The Passing of a Great and Beloved 
Editor and Citizen of Auburn, N.Y., 
Mrs. Charles D. Osborne, Editor and 
Publisher of the Auburn Citizen Ad- 


vertiser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21,1963 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Other day the people of upstate New York 
Were saddened by the untimely passing 
of a great lady, a great community 
leader, the beloved editor and publisher 
of the Auburn Citizen-Advertiser, one of 
the great community newspapers of up- 
State New York, Mrs. Charles D. Os- 

rne. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include two articles and one editorial 
from the March 13 issue of the Auburn 
Citizen-Advertser on the life and the 
Passing of Mrs. Osborne. 

The articles follow: 

Mrs. CHARLES D. OSBORNE 


The passing of Mrs. Charles D. Osborne 
Saddens not only the many who knew and 
loved her, but also those who realize it is 
& great loss to the community as well. 

Even before she succeeded her late hus- 

d as president of the Auburn Publishing 
Co. nearly 2 years ago, she had exerted a 
Breat influence on the cultural and social life 
of Auburn. 

She was a charter member of the Cayuga 
Museum of History and Art, serving as its 

t president in 1936, and as a member of 

board for many years. 

She was an active member of the Seymour 
Library Association for many years and was 
elected to its board of trustees in 1955. She 
Served as a member of the library's book 
3 and became its chairman last 


Mrs. Osborne also helped to cultivate an 
interest in literature through her weekly 
k reviews appearing in the Citizens-Ad- 
— tor many years under the pen name 


She was a charter member of the Auburn 
ria! Hospital Auxiliary in 1954, and 
always maintained an interest in its 

Work. Similarly, she was an active member 
ot the former Mercy Hospital Guild and re- 
her interest when it became the aux- 


Mrs. Osborne was active also in the 

Woman's Union, serving as president of its 

of trustees from 1952 until 1957, and 

ana attended a meeting of the board yester- 
y. 


In addition to her many activities in civic 
affairs, she always maintained an interest in 
newspaper and shared with her late 
husband many of its responsibilities. Thus, 
Upon his passing she was able to step into 
Position he had filled as publisher and 
on the traditions established by him 
and his father, the late Thomas Mott 
Osborne. 

It was those traditions which have led to 
many tributes from fellows in the newspaper 
1 ession such as those expressed today fol- 
Owing the news of her death. 
py xittiand King of the Albany Bureau of 

Nited Press International, in expressing his 
tise Pathy, declared that “The Citizen-Adver- 

T, under the Osborne famlly, has been one 
f the great newspapers in this country.” 
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Norris Paxton, chief of the Albany Bureau 
of the Associated Press, expressed similar 
sentiments when he said: “The untimely 
death of Mrs. Osborne leaves a sad gap 
among member newspapers of the Associated 
Press, as well as in Auburn. She and her late 
husband have produced a notable newspaper 
that has been, and we feel sure will con- 
tinue to be, one of the national mainstays 
of the AP cooperative system.“ 

And one of her closest associates, William 
O. Dapping, managing editor emeritus of this 
newspaper, expressed it equally well when 
he noted that for nearly half a century Mrs. 
Osborne “has cherished the same noble sen- 
timents as those of her late husband, Col, 
Charles Devens Osborne, and his late father, 
Thomas Mott Osborne, in making the news- 
paper a monument of independence, honest 
editorial integrity, and sound guidance for 
its readers.“ 

These same feelings are shared by all her 
associates on this newspaper, who appreci- 
ated her concern for the highest ideals of 
their profession. There are no “sacred cows" 
or personal prejudices influencing the integ- 
rity of this newspaper. It always has been 
free to report the news fairly and objectively, 
without fear of reprisal by anyone, whether 
of small or great influence. 

Mrs. CHARLES D, OSBORNE, 69, DieS—Was Pun- 
LISHER OF CITIZEN-ADVERTISER—STRICKEN 
UNEXPECTEDLY, ACTIVE IN COMMUNITY AF- 
FAIRS 


Mrs. Charles D, Obsorne, 69, president of 
the Auburn Publishing Co., died unexpect- 
edly this morning at Auburn Memorial Hos- 
pital after suffering a heart attack. 

Born Edith Wendell, she was the youngest 
daughter of the late Prof, and Mrs. Barrett 
Wendell of Boston, Mass. Mrs. Osborne is 
survived by a daughter, Mrs. Agnes Osborne 
Griswold of Wayne, Pa.; a granddaughter, 
Miss Sara Penelope Griswold of Wayne; two 
brothers, William G. Wendell of West Hart- 
ford, Conn., and Barrett Wendell, Chicago, 
III.: a sister, Mrs. R, G. A. van der Woude 
of Kent, England, and several nieces and 
nephews. 

Mrs. Osborne had been a communicant 
of St. Peter's Church, Auburn, since her 
marriage to the late Colonel Osborne January 
18, 1913. She was a member of St. Peter's 


Altar Guild. 


A native of Boston, Mass., Mrs. Osborne 
has made her home in Auburn since her 
marriage. She maintained residence at 115 
South Street, and also had homes at Buck 
Point, Owasco Lake, and Portsmouth, N.H. 

Mayor Maurice I. Schwartz sald of Mrs. 
Osborne this morning: 

“I have known Mrs. Osborne for a great 
many years and have always considered her 
one of Auburn's leading citizens. 

“Her unexpected death comes as à real 
shock to me as I am sure it will be to all 
her friends and the citizens of Auburn to 
whom she was well known. My sincere 
sympathy to her family.” 

Mrs. Osborne was an active member of 
the community and carried on many of the 
positions held by her late husband follow- 
ing his death June 1, 1961. 

Mr. Osborne’s father, Thomas Mott Os- 
borne, internationally known prison re- 
former founded the Auburn Citizen in 1905. 
The paper was merged with the Advertiser- 
Journal in 1931. 

Following Colonel Osborne’s death, Mrs. 
Osborne was elected president of the Au- 
burn Publishing Co., publisher of the Cit- 
izen-Advertiser on June 24, 1961. She was 
reelected to the position on April 4, 1962, 
and served in that capacity until her death. 

On September 18, 1961, Mrs. Osborne was 
elected to the Auburn Advisory Board of the 
Marine Midland Trust Co. of central New 
York. She was the first woman to serve on 
the board of the Auburn banking institution 
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and was elected to fill the vacancy created 
by the death of her husband. 

Mrs. Osborne carried on the traditional 
annual C-A family picnic and outing at the 
Buck Point residence. She also took her late 
husband's place at the annual Newsboy Din- 
ner, the most recent of which was conducted 
at Auburn Inn February 25. Her words to 
the boys at that time expressed her theory 
of life: 

“In driving a car, the mirror which reflects 
what is behind is extremely important. So 
in going through life is guidance from the 
power of example.” 

Mrs, Osborne was a charter member of the 
Cayuga Museum of History and Art, serving 
as its first president in 1936. She had been 
a member of the board of the museum each 
year since that time and recently was made 
an honorary member of the museum's board, 
when health curtailed her activities. She 
was one of the principal signers of the 
museum's charter in 1936 and had been ac- 
tive in the events of the museum since its 
inception. 

She was an active member of the Seymour 
Library Association for many years and was 
elected to the board of trustees in 1955. She 
was a member of the book committee of the 
library, elected chairman of that committee 
last year. 

She had written the book reviews appear- 
ing weekly in the C-A under the pen name 
“E.W.” during the many years of her as- 
sociation with the newspaper. 

Active for many years in the interests of 
the Woman's Union Mrs. Osborne served as 
president of the board of trustees of the 
union from 1952 until 1957. She had at- 
tended a meeting of the board yesterday 
morning. 

She was a charter member of the Auburn 
Memorial Hospital Auxiliary in 1954, and had 
always expressed interest in the work of the 
auxiliary. 

She was an active member in the former 
Mercy Hospital Guild, associated 
with the guild in 1955, and continuing as 
an active and interested member when the 
guild became the auxiliary. 

She was a member of the Chilton Club, 
Boston, Mass, 

Services will be at 3 p.m. Saturday at St. 
Peter's Church with burial in Fort Hill 
Cemetery. There will be no visiting hours. 

Friends wishing may contribute to the 
Harvard Medical School, 25 Shattuck Street, 
Boston. Mass., for cancer research, attention 
of Dean Henry Meadows. 

Crvic, News, Reticious CHIEFS Pay TRIBUTE 
TO Mrs. OSBORNE 

The family of the iste Mrs. Charles D. 
Osborne received the sympathy of friends 
and associates representing the city, county, 
State, and Nation today. 

Mrs. Osborne died unexpectedly today at 
Auburn Memorial Hospital after suffering a 
heart attack. 

Mrs. Osborne, widow of the late Col. 
Charies D. Osborne, who died June 1, 1961, 
was at the time of her death, president of 
Auburn Publishing Co., publisher of the Citi- 
zen-Advertiser. 

Representatives of organizations she was 
associated with expressed sorrow at the notice 
of her unexpected death. 

Rev. James E, n, rector of St. 
Peter's Episcopal Church, said of the death 
of the late communicant: “Her death is a 
great loss to the church and to the com- 
munity.” 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. James D. Cuffney, dean of 
Cayuga Catholic Deanery, said: “I would like 
to extend my sympathy to the family of Mrs. 
Osborne and her associates at the Citizen- 
Advertiser. 

“Her death is a great loss to our commu- 
nity as well as the newspaper she so capably 
represented after the death of her husband. 
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She followed in the footsteps of her late hus- 
band, a real soldier and an outstanding civic 
leader. 

“May Almighty God have mercy on her 


William O. Dapping, managing editor 
emeritus of the Citizen-Advertiser, said to- 
day: “To say that the Citizen-Advertiser 
staff was terribly shocked at the news of the 
sudden death of Mrs. Osborne is wholly in- 
adequate to realize its full meaning. 

“For nearly half a century, Mrs. Osborne 
has cherished the same noble sentiments as 
those of her late husband, Col: Charles 
Devens Osborne, and of his late father, 
Thomas Mott Osborne, in making the news- 
paper a monument of independence, honest 
editorial integrity, and sound guidance for 
its readers. 

“Since the death of her husband in 1961, 
she has continued these policies, and more 
recently as acting president of the Auburn 
Publishing Co. she has grounded these ideals 
solidly in the operation of this unique family 
newspaper. 

“We shall miss her greatly as we who sur- 
vive carry on in producing a good news- 
paper.“ 

Norris Paxton, chief of the Associated Press 
bureau, Albany, said “The untimely death of 
Mrs. Charles D. Osborne leaves a sad gap 
among member newspapers of the Associated 
Press, as well as in Auburn. She and her 
late husband have produced a notable news- 
paper that has been, and we feel sure will 
continue to be, one of the national mainstays 
of the Associated Press cooperative system. 
We join with the residents of Auburn in 
mourning the passing of Mrs. Osborne.” 

Kirtland King, Albany bureau manager of 
United Press International, said today: 
“Please accept my sincere sympathies in the 
untimely passing of Mrs. Osborne. The Citi- 
zen-Advertiser, under the Osborne family, has 
been one of the great newspapers in this 
country. All who knew and loved her will 
miss her.” 

Thomas A. Cloutier, president, New York 
Associated Dailies, said today: “The sudden 
and unexpected death of Mrs. Osborne is a 
3 to her many friends in the newspaper 

We of the New York Associated Dailies re- 
call her graciousness as host at her home at 
Buck Point last June, extended to members 
of the New York Associated Dailies when we 
met there. The deepest sympathy of all 
members of the New York Associated Dailies 
is extended to Mrs. Osborne's family and to 
the staff of the Citizen-Advertiser.” 

Former Representative John Taber said: 
“I have always had the highest respect for 
Mrs. Osborne, I know that her passing will be 
a very considerable loss to the community 
because she always had the public Interest at 
heart.” 

Representative SAMUEL S, STRATTON said in 
Washington today: “I am greatly shocked and 
saddened by the news of Mrs. Osborne's un- 
timely passing. 

“While unfortunately I had the privilege 
of knowing her personally for only a brief 
time, I was immediately and deeply impressed 
by her profound sense of personal and public 

ibility and by her true interest in 
everything happening in her community. 

“During her service as publisher of the 
Citizen-Advertiser, Mrs. Osborne most ably 
carried on and expanded the great tradition 
of service and farsighted public leadership 
for which this newspaper has long been 
known. 

“I know that Mrs. Osborne's passing will 
be mourned by all the people of Auburn and 
that her place of leadership in the com- 
munity will not soon be filled." 

State Senator George R. Metcalf said in 
Albany today: “I am deeply grieved by the 
untimely death of Mrs. Osborne. 

“She was a person of great integrity who 
was forever dedicated to the welfare of Au- 
burn. The community has lost one of its 
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noblest citizens and I have lost a dear 
friend.” = 

Assemblyman George M. Michaels, from 
his Albany office, said this morning: “I just 
heard with shock and sorrow of the death of 
Mrs. Osborne. It will be a tremendous loss 
to the community and the kind of loss the 
community can ill afford, 

“I will always remember her with a great 
deal of fondness and affection. She and 
her late husband, Colonel Osborne, gave me 
encouragement when I first came to Auburn 
almost 30 years ago.” 

State Democratic Chairman William H. 
McKeon said in New York City today that 
he was deeply shocked at the news of the 
untimely death of Mrs, Osborne. 

“Her death is indeed a great loss to the 
community of an outstanding citizen.” 

Speaking as a political leader, Mr. McKeon 
said that the voices of Mrs. Osborne and the 
late Colonel Osborne were listened to for 
guidance and sound judgment in the political 
field. 

Former Auburn Mayor Edward T. Boyle, 
vacationing in Florida, said today: “I am 
deeply grieved to hear of the death of Mrs. 
Osborne. I came to know her through her 
late husband, Col. Charles D. Osborne, who 
was a good friend of mine. I have met her 
on many occasions, both politically and so- 
clally. 

“Mrs. Osborne took an active interest in 
the civic affairs of Auburn and always fought 
for what she thought was fair and just. 
She will be greatly missed by the com- 
munity.” 

Former Mayor Herbert T. Anderson said 
today: “Mrs. Osborne's death was a great 
shock to me and a great personal loss. Her 
friendship and that of her late husband, Col. 
Charles D. Osborne, meant more to me dur- 
ing more than 25 years than I can possibly 
say. In less than 2 years, this city has suf- 
fered the loss of two of its best known, best 
loved residents whose love of Auburn and its 
people has been unmatched in our gener- 
ation.” 

Former Mayor Robert A. Nelson said today: 
“I was grieved to hear about the passing of 
Mrs. Charles D. Osborne. Mrs. Osborne and 
the late Colonel Osborne certainly played 
a leading part in the welfare of the com- 
munity. Her unselfish service in civic af- 
fairs will be sorely missed.” 

Samuel V. Kennedy Jr., president of Sey- 
mour Library Association said “In the death 
of Mrs. Osborne, the library has suffered a 
grievious loss. Mrs. Osborne served for many 
years as a trustee, giving freely of her time 
and energy to the library. As chairman of 
the book committee, her broad knowledge of 
literature and current writings was of in- 
estimable value, and her advice and counsel 
in other matters were always for the best 
interests of the library. 

“Mrs. Osborne will be deeply missed.” 

Prof. Walter K. Long, director of Cayuga 
Museum of History and Art, said today that 
Mrs. Osborne's death is a great loss to the 
cultural facilities of the community.” 

Officials representing auxiliaries of Auburn 
Memorial Hospital and Mercy Hospital and 
the Woman's Union, expressed the sorrow of 
the auxillaries and the community. 


Tribute to W. Averell Harriman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, recently 
the Fort Wayne, (Ind.) Journal-Gazette 


March 21 


editorialized most appropriately on the 
appointment of W. Averell Harriman as 
the “No. 3 man in the American State 
Department.” 

Because this tribute, entitled “Harri- 
man as No. 3 Man,” significantly points 
out that Secretary Harriman is “not a 
striped-pants boy,” and denotes his dedi- 
cation to public service, I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor, for the bene- 
fit of my colleagues in the Congress. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Fort Wayne (Ind.) 
Gazette, Mar. 14, 1963] 


HARRIMAN aS No. 3 Man 


W. Averell Harriman has now become the 
No. 3 man in the American State Department. 

He is the Under Secretary for Political Af- 
fairs and as such ranks next to Dean Rusk 
and George W. Ball. 

The promotion of Harriman will add 
strength to the State Department. 

He has had a vast experience in -public 
affairs. He is a practical man and knows 
the world at firsthand. He inspires confi- 
dence in those with whom he talks. 

Averell Harriman, as Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union, was one of the first men of 
America to realize just what the Soviet Union 
was bent on trying to do. 

He has also served as Ambassador to Great 
Britain, as Secretary of Commerce, and as 
Governor of the State of New York. 

It might be sald in passing that the State 
Department cannot get too many good men 
these days. Foreign policy is a matter of 
survival in the age of atomic weapons. 

Mr. Harriman will bring to his new post 
accurate knowledge of both political and 
economic affairs, 

As he himself said in a recent interview. 
he is “not a striped-pants boy,“ meaning a 
career diplomat. 


Journal- 


Unemployment Concerning Editorial 
Concern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, recently 
there has been much said about the in- 
crease in the rate of unemployment in 
this country. Credit for the increase 
goes to automation, seasonal layoffs, and 
the fact that the economy is growing 
slower than the population. 

Some of this may be true; some may 
not. In Indiana, three newspapers havé 
editorialized on this subject. Each of 
these editorials is worthy of considera- 
tion by the Members of the Senate. I, 
therefore, Mr. President, ask unanimous 
consent to have the following three edi- 
torials printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp: Six Out of Every One Hun- 
dred,” an editorial appearing in the 
Terre Haute (Ind.) Tribune, March 13, 
1963; “Unemployment,” an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Hammond (Ind.) Times, 
March 17, 1963, and “The Attack on Un- 
employment,” appearing in the March 
17, 1963, issue of the Fort Wayne (Ind.) 
Journal-Gazette. 


1963 


There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Terre Haute (Ind.) ‘Tribune, 
Mar. 3, 1963] 


Sm Our or Every ONE HUNDRED 


Six out of every one hundred Americans 
Willing and able to work are out of a job. 
That is the stark essence of the most recent 
figures from the Department of Labor. 

The total number of employed is not de- 
Clining. On the contrary, it is on the rise 
and last month reached a February record 
Of 66,358,000. The answer to this simple sum 
is plain; the economy of the United States 
is growing more slowly than the population. 
New workers are coming onto the labor 
Market faster than mew jobs are being 
Created by economic expansion. 

The administration, doubtless with an 
tye to passage of its proposed tax cut and 
Other legislation intended to give the econ- 
omy a shot the arm, has not sought to 
hide or minimize the problem. Secretary of 

Wirtz has declared that “while there 
are no signs of a general recession, the 
&rowth of jobs has not kept pace with the 
increase in the labor force. Our economy is 
Simply not expanding fast enough. It must 
do so if we are to avoid an economic 
downturn.” 

Americans tend to be complacent about 
their economy, just as they were complacent 
about the supremacy of U.S. science and 
technology before Sputnik I soared into 
Mocking orbit. The plain fact is that our 
economic growth has been disturbingly slow 
in n with the expansion of other 
national economies. Americans need some- 

to be jolted out of a smug belief that, 
as always in the past, the U.S. economy is 
the most dynamic on the face of the earth. 

It can be. No one, looking back at aston- 

performance in the past, can well 

t that. But “can be“ is not good 
enough. under present circumstances. Gun- 
nar Myrdal, the famous Swedish economist, 
Tecently said that the most important prob- 
in the world today is how to get America 
Out of relative economic stagnation.” That 
& Judgment to take most seriously, and 

a challenge to meet. 


[From the Hammond (Ind.) Times, Mar. 17, 
1963] 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


News that the Nation’s rate of unemploy- 
Ment, as well as the actual number of job- 
workers, reached a new peak in February 
were the highest since November 1961, 
Offered statistical proof that one of the ma- 
national problems still remains to be 
solved. 

February was the first month since October 
1961, that unemployment failed to drop be- 
low the same period of a year previous. 

Tate was 6.1 percent, and the jobless 
l was 49 million—or 385,000 more than 
in February last year. 

The number of those unemployed 15 weeks 
Or longer rose 150,000 and the number with- 


Sut jobs for 6 months or more went up 
78,000 


lente fact is that the cure for this prob- 
ton has not been found, let alone the key 
the door of economic growth. Somehow, 
Ro matter what is done, the inexorable proc- 
of foreign competition, automation, and 
"cess capacity continues unabated. 


[Prom the Fort Wayne (Ind.) Journal- 
Gazette, Mar. 19, 1963] 
Tue ATTACK ON UNEMPLOYMENT 


W Americans should be concerned about 
Present unemployment problem in the 


United States and do what they can to help 
Solve it, 
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There is no one single solution. It should 
be attacked from several angles. 

Many young people are out of work to- 
day because they are not properly trained 
to hold the jobs which are available. 

They dropped out of school before they 
were trained in anything which would help 
them to earn a living. 

Unable to get money in the usual manner, 
some of them turn to lives of crime and cost 
the State in numerous ways. 

It would be much cheaper to fit them for 
some useful work and a normal life. 

There are also those who are thrown out 
of jobs because of automation. They need 
retraining for some new kind of work and 
often have to move to a new locality to find 
employment. 


Federal Spending Should Be Cut Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES T. BROYHILL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21,1963 


Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, the growing debate of tax 
cuts in the face of mounting Federal 
expenditures is certainly the most 
important issue facing Congress today. 
Concern over the Nation's fiscal man- 
agement is being expressed throughout 
the country. Long-range consequences 
of the route this Congress chooses for 
the Nation in meeting this issue will 
affect not only our own generation, but 
those to follow us. 

Recently, the Concord Tribune of 
Concord, N.C., commented on this issue 
and I should like to call the attention 
of the Congress to the editorial which 
appeared in the March 4 issue of this 
newspaper. It contains thoughtful and 
worthful observations not only about the 
operation of our executive branch, but 
also for the Congress itself to ponder. 

The editorial follows: 

Feprrat SPENDING SHOULD Be Cut Now 

Not until the voters of the United States 
stand up and demand a cut in 
spending commensurate with a cut in taxes 
will the United States be able to bring its 
budget into balance. 

The free spending of the U.S. Government 
is breathtaking. There seems to be no limit 
on appropriations for whatever the bureau- 
crats request. Foreign aid should be phased 
out completely in a matter of a few years. 

A hard look should be taken at all military 
and space appropriations, and see if the 
American taxpayer is getting a fair return 
for the money he has to pay in Federal in- 
come taxes. 

The U.S. Government must operate within 
its income just as every citizen. How long 
would the average individual last if he en- 
gaged in deficit spending? Not long. He 
would soon be denied credit of every kind. 

It is just and right that we be alert on 
national defense, but the U.S. allles should 
be required to pay their just part of main- 
taining the NATO alliance. The Western 
nations of Europe are showing great prog- 
ress but have not been willing to support 
their full share of the costs of NATO military 
establishment. 

When a nation owes as many billions as 
this country it’s time for Congress to elimi- 
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nate all wasteful spending. We don’t know 
of any Senator or Representative who has 
been elected or reelected on a campaign of 
more spending, but somehow when they get 
to Washington too many of them forget the 
promises they make to their constituents. 


Oratorical Contest Winners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21,1963 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, last 
February 20, I had the honor of serv- 
ing as a judge at the 10th annual ora- 
torical contest sponsored by the Benja- 
min N. Cardozo Lodge of B’nai B'rith. 
The contestants, selected from the high 
schools of New York City, spoke on the 
topic “What Brotherhood Means to Me.” 

Mr. President, each presentation evi- 
denced the sincerity as well as the 
idealism of these young people. I was 
delighted to find their ideas of brother- 
hood not solely centered around family 
or friends or even fellow Americans, but, 
instead, arising from a much broader 
base—that of brotherly love for human 
beings throughout the world. In my 
judgment, their conceptions of brother- 
hood are impressive, and certainly war- 
rant the attention of all Americans. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, following my remarks, the 
essays of John Carey and Howard Har- 
ris, the first-place and second-place win- 
ners, respectively, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BROTHERHOOD Is LOVE 
(By John Carey) 
"Love seeketh not itself to please, 
Nor for itself hath any care, 
But for another gives its ease, 
And builds a heaven in hell’s despair.” 


On April 4, 1962, Tass, the official Soviet 
newspaper, reported an incident at the Berlin 
Wall. They said, “A traitor was executed 
last night while aiding more traitors to es- 
cape into West Berlin, His name was Alexis 
Alexandrovitch.” 

Alexis never crossed the land barrier to 
freedom, however, he did cross the barrier 
in his mind. From that moment when he 
decided to aid those refugees he demolished 
the wall of hate which the Communists had 
built in his mind. He proved to us that 
charity, love of neighbor, brotherhood is not 
a facade as is communism. 

Brotherhood is an inborn quality which all 
men possess. When the moment of decision 
came, Alexis proved that inborn qualities can 
demolish any barriers which men may build. 

These facades exist in the minds of all 
men. If we are to love our fellow man, if we 
are to practice brotherhood, then we all must 
destroy these facades. Alexis was given just 
one chance, we are given many. Our facades 
will be broken by small seemingly insignifi- 
cant actions. Maybe it will be holding a door 
open for someone, but remember, by opening 
that door you are allowing brotherhood to 
sweep in, for that's what brotherhood is, a 
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thousand small actions, which together make 
up the greatest force on this earth, love. 

Let's perfect ourselves with small actions 
which will grow and become great deeds. 
Let's establish love, brotherhood as the key 
that will open up the door to freedom. 

Francis Bourdillon exemplified this key 
when he wrote: 


“The night has a thousand eyes 

And the day but one; 
» Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun; k 
The mind has a thousand eyes, 

And the heart but one; 

“Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done.” 


The human race is in dire need of a voice, a 
voice of love, a voice of brotherhood. No one 
man alone could be this voice, but if just one 
man would start to whisper, and that whisper 
be reechoed by those who listen and then 
become a sound, which in turn would become 
a voice, greater, stronger, louder, until like 
a chain reaction, a wave of brotherhood 
would throughout our Nation. 

Each individual here tonight is capable of 
starting that whisper, that whisper of broth- 
erhood. Be individuals, be sincere, be noble. 

Nobility, the forgotten virtue, is our shield 
for brotherhood. Alice Cary defined no- 
bility, she said: 


“True worth is in being, not seeming 

In doing each day that goes by, 

Some little good, not in dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by; 

For whatever men say in their blindness 
And in spite of the fancies of youth; 

There's nothing so kingly as kindness 
And nothing so sacred as love.” 


WHAT BROTHERHOOD MEANS To ME 


(By Howard F, Harris) 

In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth, and the earth was without 
shape or form, and God was lonely. So He 
sat down upon the bed of a river and in His 
hand He took a lump of clay. From it He 
molded man. And from man sprang man- 
kind and from mankind sprang brother- 
hood. Even as mankind came from man, 
out of a moment of wickedness in the Gar- 
den of Eden. So brotherhood has 
from the evils of man's mortal life. From 
the wars and famine of ages. From men 
who cried out in agony under the sword of 
their enemy. 

And you ask me, What does brotherhood 
mean to me? To me it means hope, to me 
it means life, it means love. The hope that 
someday someone will say that I belong, that 
you are wanted. That we are needed. A 
life worth living. And love, the kind of 
love where tears are shed and shared with 
joy. To me it would mean a release so that 
my insides no longer will feel the heat of 
indignation. The shame. I feel the shame 
of a human being, and I cry out: “I am 
human, I'm entitled to my heritage of 
brotherhood as a member of mankind.” Yet 
it always seems that I’m alone, no one cares 
to listen. I'm desperate, yet none cares to 
listen. 

I am but a youth, and I must honor the 
wisdom, you my elders have acquired. I 
try to speak with the respect due you. So 
do you mind if I question? Where is 
brotherhood? Where is this intangible, this 
nebulous concept that could ease so much 
pain? It isn't easy to teach love I know. 
Because love is like the dewy fragrance 
drifting in the air. To be breathed by all 
that haye nostrils, by all men. Never to be 
gathered and hoarded. Love is something 
to breath deeply of. I know this too; those 
who can speak to themselves, with truth, 
honesty, with sincerity, they should have 
no need of my talk tonight. 
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Truth Is Needlessly Undermined 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the Second District of Wash- 
ington State, whom I represent, are con- 
cerned with what appears to be the ad- 
ministration’s management of the news. 

This concern is reflected in an editorial 
published in the Mount Vernon Argus 
on March 14, 1963. The editorial points 
out that a couple of Washington State 
newspaper editors were told during a 
Presidential briefing 2 days before the 
Cuban showdown that Cuba was not 
the main U.S. problem and that Cuban 
developments were a minor worry. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that this edi- 
torial should be available to every Mem- 
ber of Congress. Therefore, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include it in the 
Record. The editorial follows: 

TRUE: NEEDLESSLY UNDERMINED 

Defense Secretary McNamara complained 
in Washington, D.C., this week that public 
confidence in-top oficials in the Federal De- 
fense Department had been needlessly un- 
dermined. : 

The Secretary, of course, was blaming the 
US. Senate Permanent Investigations Com- 
mittee, which has been inquiring Into the 
award of the TFX fighter-bomber contract to 
a Texas firm, as against Boeing's Wichita 
operation. He complained of "the fragmen- 
tary releases of portions of the testimony of 
witnesses who themselyes are only familiar 
with part of the considerations underlying 
the decision in question * .“ 

There is no doubt that confidence in the 
Defense Department has been shaken, not 
only by the recent news in connection with 
the TFX award, but also by the Department's 
admitted effort to the news, as 
far back as the Cuban incident in October. 
The administration played with the truth in 
its public and semipublic utterances at that 
time, and now it is reaping the harvest of 
mistrust that this kind of official conduct 
always breeds. 

There are a couple of Washington State 


. weekly newspaper editors who are still burn- 


ing over having accepted an invitation to a 
Presidential briefing in October. At this 
briefing, some 2 days before President 
Kennedy called for the Cuban showdown, the 
guest newspapermen were told that Cuba was 
not the main U.S. problom or danger. 

On that same day, it was later disclosed, 
the U.S. Government had determined con- 
clusively that offensive type Russian missiles 
were then being erected on the Cuban bases. 
Yet these newsmen, who had responded, at 
personal time and financial sacrifice, to the 
Presidential invitation to come and be in- 
formed, were being given to understand that 
Cuban developments were a minor, if any, 
worry. 

There followed the Defense Department 
spokesman's frank admission that the news— 
the information given the public—had been 
distorted (managed, of course, is a nicer 
word) to sult the Government's idea of what 
the U.S. public and the world should be told. 
And, within the past week, this same spokes- 
man first impugned the motives of the Sen- 
ate's Investigations Committee and then had 
to go before it and apologize. 
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to Seattle today for a look at Boe- 
ing defense operations, Secretary McNamara, 
according to advance announcement, is go- 
ing into hiding, as far as being interviewed 
is concerned. If he feels he has to go into 
hiding with his ideas, it would appear that 
the confidence he says he has lost has been 
undermined not only by the Senate com- 
mittee but also by a Machiavellian effort to 
make the end justify the means in Govern- 
ment and a resort to an “Uncle knows best” 
viewpoint, which always rankles with the 
people who pay the bills, the public, and may 
be depended upon to backfire in the long 
run. 
McNamara isn't the first Defense Secre- 
tary, or other public official, to make this 
discovery. 


Economic Developments in Southeastern 
Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. ABELE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. ABELE. Mr. Speaker, as one who 
is vitally interested in all the efforts and 
programs to improve the standards of 
living of the people of southeastern Ohio 
by encouraging and promoting the devel- 
opment and expansion of industry, I wish 
to include in the Recorp a speech de- 
livered to the Columbus Rotary Club, 
January 21, 1963, by Dr. Vernon R. 
Alden, president of Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio. 

The speech follows: 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN SOUTHEASTERN 
OxI0 


It is a pleasure indeed to be with you today 
at the Columbus Rotary Club, and it is & 
privilege to be able to share some of my 
ideas on the economic development of south- 
eastern Ohio with the business and commu- 
nity leaders of Columbus. 

Bill Guthrie referred to my experience at 
the Harvard Business School and my involve- 
ment in some of the economic changes which 
have taken place in New England during the 
past dozen or so years. As many of you 
know, in the pre-World War II period New 
England was heayily dependent upon certain _ 
basic industries such as textiles. When com- 
petition from the South moved in and when 
economic conditions changed, New England 
quickly became a depresed area. Many peo- 
ple in those days threw up their hands and 
said that New England was finished econom- 
ically. Happily enough, a few farsighted 
individuals recognized that in the great unl- 
versities of New England, specifically H 
and M. I. T., we had a resource which could 
spark the revitalization of New England and 
push the Greater Boston area into becoming 
one of the leading electronic and res 
centers in the Nation. To have worked at a 
university which led in such developments 
and to have served on the boards of some 
these exotic companies along the well-known 
Route 128 has been a thrilling experience for 
me. It is one for which all of us here in this 
room, I believe, are working toward today 
in southern and central Ohio, 

We see many changes taking place In our 
State and in the rest of the world. It is 8 
gross understatement to say that we are 
living in a time of rapidly accelerating 
change. Just a year ago Novice Fawcett 
was kind enough to invite me to speak at 
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the commencement exercises at Ohio State 
University. I spoke then about such forces 
as population growth which are revolution- 
izing our lives today and will hit us with 
even greater impact in the decades ahead. 
To illustrate the rate of this increase, let 
me remind you that within the next 3% 
days enough new people will be born into 
the world to populate a city the size of 
Columbus. By the time our students who 
are now freshmen graduate from our uni- 
Versities the population of the United States 
Will haye grown to over 200 million. This 
so-called population explosion has implica- 
tions for all of us, particularly those of us 
Who are in the field of higher education. 
We at Ohio University will be enrolling in 
the next 10 years as many students as we 
Rave had in our entire 158-year history. 
Other kinds of dramatic changes are af- 
fecting our lives with equal force. The fore- 
Cast that we shall land a man on the moon 
by 1968 or 1970 is now widely accepted and 
become a significant national goal. 
people are predicting that we shall be 
veling at supersonic speeds in commercial 
Airplanes within a decade. One cynic, keen- 
ly aware of the related problems which must 
be solved, has said that the advertising 
Slogan of the airlines in 1970 will be “break- 
fast in London, lunch in New York, cocktails 
ne San Francisco, and baggage in Buenos 
e5," j 
It has been said that 90 percent of the 
Scientists who haye ever lived on the face 
Of the earth are aliye today. Clearly, this 
is one reason why we are seeing such dramat- 
10 breakthroughs in all technological fields. 
Other kinds of less heralded but even more 
tic research breakthroughs are taking 
ee: We are on the threshold of discover- 
too 


the brain what eyeglasses are to the eyes and 
What hearing aids are to ears. I need not 
Temind you of other sociological changes 
will dramatically change our lives and 
Our relationships with other peoples of the 
World within the immediate years ahead. 
During this yast year, my first year in the 
State of Ohio, I have been very much im- 
k with the vitality and imagination 
ahown by leaders here in business, govern- 
Ment, and education. Ohio has always been 
One of the wealthiest States in the Union 
&nd has led in the development of basic in- 
Gustries which have served well our Nation 
the entire world. In recent months 
y thoughtful citizens have observed 
t our position of leadership is in jeopardy 
Unless we continue to change, to adapt, and 
1 innovate. For years Ohio has been heavi- 
dependent upon such basic industries as 
. automobiles, and tires. We have ob- 
tved the impact of growing competition 
dom Japan, West Germany, and other na- 
which are developing strong economies 
d sophisticated marketing programs. We 
ve also seen the effects of new processes, 
ew products, and new research activity. 
We look ahead over the next 5 to 10 years, 
© can speculate about the implications of 
€w breakthroughs in research and develop- 
Maine upon these basic industries, What 
1 happen, for example, if new modes of 
muss commuter transportation are developed 
t if cars are moved about on something 


8 


* 


nh 
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other than tires? Not too many years ago 
the automobile ruined the buggy and har- 
ness businesses and completely closed down 
the old blacksmith shops, What will hap- 
pen to the refrigerator manufacturing bus- 
iness when widespread use is made of nuclear 
treatment for preservation of food? : 

I should lke to direct your attention to 
the excellent report which has recently been 
published and distributed by Ohio's Re- 
search & Development Foundation, Inc. 
No doubt many of you have read this 
thoughtful study prepared by leading busi- 
nessmen, educators, and scientists in our 
State. Ohio is confronted with the problem 
which Is perplexing every one of our wealthy 
industrial States in America today. We are 
faced with an increasing shortage of highly 
educated, highly skilled people. We have 
far too few outstanding scientists, engineers, 
teachers, doctors, lawyers, and other people 
with advanced professional skills. To 
verify these needs one can turn to the “Help 
wanted” section of any daily metropolitan 
newspaper and count the columns and pages 
of requests for highly skilled, technical peo- 
ple. Ironically, coupled with this desperate 
need for highly trained, highly educated 
people, we have an oversupply of unem- 
ployed and unemployable individuals. This 
number, unfortunately, will continue to in- 
crease as new processes and new products 
render obsolete the limited skills of poorly 
trained, poorly motivated people. 

We are faced in America with a massive 
task of education at all levels in our society 
which very few people now fully compre- 
hend and even fewer people are preparing 
themselves for. Thoughtful businessmen 
and leaders In government, for these rea- 
sons, list education along with national 
defense and space exploration as the most 
critical challenges facing us as a nation to- 
day. I have been very much heartened by 
the recognition given by Governor Rhodes to 
the importance of higher education in thè 
development of Ohio's economy and the 
priority given to universities in sparking the 
economic development envisioned for our 
great State. 

One of the reasons why I was attracted to 
Ohio University and southeastern Ohio just 
a little over a year ago was the challenge of 
participating in the economic revitalization 
and development of our area. Many years 
ago the coal Industry left our part of the 
State and small farms became unprofitable 
units in our national economy. Some of 
our people have clung wistfully to the hope 
that the coal industry will be revived or that 
some miracle might regenerate southeastern 
Ohid. Year after year tax funds have flowed 
from other counties in Ohio to support pro- 
grams of welfare, mental health, and re- 
habilitation in the southeastern sector. 
Very few tax dollars have been generated by 
industry and agriculture in our area and 
returned to the rest of the State. 

Happily enough, this picture is changing 
today, and it is changing more rapidly than 
many of you may realize. Just a year ago 
today we held a dinner meeting at Ohio Uni- 
versity for business and community leaders 
from all over southeastern Ohio. More than 
450 citizens came to our campus to discuss 
with us plans for the economic revitaliza- 
tion of our area. Shortly after that we des- 
ignated a group from the university, head- 
ed by Assistant to the President Martin 
Hecht, to work with community leaders on 
projects designed to spur economic develop- 
ment, Then we went to Washington and 
secured a $70,000 grant from the Area Re- 
development Agency to assist us in attract- 
ing new industries to our part of the State. 
This was followed quickly by another ARA 
grant to promote commercial tourism. Then 
came another grant which enabled us to de- 
velop a working relationship with the Corps 
of Engineers to assure a flood control study. 
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Hopefully, we shall find ways to tame our 
rampaging Hocking River and other rivers 
in our area, thereby creating large tracts of 
land sultable for industrial development. 

These grants and others haye stimulated 
a whole host of community development 
projects, plans for construction of new facili- 
ties, and new of training and re- 
search. Already a total of $11,650,000 has 
been committed in our immediate area for 
flood control, conservation, public facilities, 
and retraining activities. This is just the 

g. Studies and pilot projects will 
result in vast new programs financed by pri- 
vate and public capital. Our area is fast 
coming to life and leaders with vision and 
willingness to work are stepping forward in 
all of our communities, 

But I do not wish to give the impression 
that these early signs of progress have come 
easily. Last April one of my classmates at 
the Harvard Business School who is now 
the president of a major corporation in the 
East visited Athens with a team of his top 
executives to explore the possibility of es- 
tablishing a $20 million research plant in 
our community. Negotiations continued 
over a period of 2 weeks, and just at the 
time we expected a favorable decision, we 
lost this plant which would have created 
almost 1,000 new jobs. The lack of four 
vital resources in our area led to this un- 
favorable decision: 

1. We_had then an inadequate water sup- 
ply in Athens. ` 

2. Our community hospital which is over- 
crowded and inadequate for our present 
population could not possibly accommodate 
a much larger population brought in by the 
company and the rapidly growing Ohio 
University. 

3. We have inadequate highway transpor- 
tation leading north and west to the pop- 
ulous centers of Ohio and other States in 
the Midwest. 

4. Our small airport cannot accommodate 
the light jet planes used by the corpora- 
tion’s executives. 

Over the summer we solved our water 
supply problem by working with commu- 
nity leaders on the creation of five new wells. 
Plans are now being drawn for a magnifi- 
cent new community hospital. With assist- 
ance from the university, I hope that this 
vitally needed facility can be built within 
2 years. Our highway problem has yet to 
be solved. Until we do have first-class high- 
ways leading out of Athens, the State of 
Ohio will be passing up a tremendous eco- 
nomic opportunity. Sixty percent of the 
entire population of the United States is 
within 500 miles of us. 

This summer another mafor electronic 
and research firm came to look us over and 
pointed out one or two other deficiencies 
which we are moving rapidly to correct with 
the help of community leaders in our part 
of the State. We have not given up on either 
of these companies because they each bulld 
an average of two new plants per year. 

We have the fundamental prerequisites 
for attracting exotic industries to Athens. 
Highly intelligent people who work in 
research-based companies prefer to live in a 
university community with its rich cultural, 
educational, and recreational advantages. 
They must have ready access to faculty mem- 
bers, scientists, and engineers working on new 
frontiers of research. We have a fine en- 
gineering school at Ohio University which 
is over 100 years old. This past year we 
awarded 148 degrees in electrical, mechanical, 
civil, chemical, and industrial engineering. 
Our chemical engineering department is 
unusually strong; faculty members in the 
department are a valuable and much- 
utilized resource for the major chemical com- 
panies located in the Ohio River Valley. 
Several members of our electrical engineer- 
ing department were awarded a contract by 
NASA to perform highly classified research 
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work on the Saturn missile project this 
past year. Needless to say, I was delighted 
when representatives of NASA concluded that 
th Obio University research efforts were so 
promising that the scope of the project was 
expanded this past month. This same 
department is now beginning work on a phase 
of the Apollo project which, as most of you 
know, is the moonshot program. 

It has been especially heartening to me 
to observe substantial developments in other 
areas as well. We received grants from the 
National Science Foundation in eight major 
fields of interest at the university during this 
past year; three more grants from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and the Air Force 
have been received since the first of the year. 
Gifts from our alumni and other private 
sources were more than doubled this past 
year over previous years. Just this past 
month a group of leading citizens in Chilli- 
cothe undertook a private fund raising drive 
to raise $200,000 to acquire land to be ready 
for the establishment of classroom buildings 
and laboratories for our branch in Chilll- 
cothe. Already they have exceeded their 
goal and have $225,000 in hand. They hope 
to reach $300,000 by the end of this month. 
I am sure that many of you read about John 
Galbreath’s plan to build a multimillion- 
dollar inn in Athens to take care of the 
needs of our growing university and our ex- 
panding community of Athens. This mag- 
nificent inn will be a significant stimulus 
to our educational and economic develop- 
ment activities. 

Although our international activities do 
not directly affect the economic progress of 
our area, they nevertheless influence sub- 
stantially the cultural and educational 
climate of southeastern Ohio. Ohio Uni- 
versity was one of the first universities in 
America to undertake educational programs 
on the continent of Africa. For several 
years we have been conducting teacher train- 
ing programs in east and west Nigeria. This 
past summer we signed a large contract with 
the Agency for International Development to 
extend our teacher training efforts into 
northern Nigeria, the vast Moslem region 
with a population of 18 million and a literacy 
rate of about 9 percent. We also conducted 
a Peace Corps training program on our 
campus and are now supervising the work of 
50 Peace Corps volunteers in Cameroon, 
just south of Nigeria. We have further ex- 
tended our oversea activities Into southeast 
Asia by undertaking with AID assistance a 
program in Vietnam to strengthen the Uni- 
versities of Hue and Saigon. In the same 

phical ares, under another grant from 
AID, we shall be developing a new engineer- 
ing school in Pnom Pehn, the capital of Cam- 
bodia, Just across the city the Russians 
have established a technological institute. 
We shall be very much involved in the battle 
for men's minds in one of the explosive, 
critical areas of the world. 

All in all, we have undertaken commit- 
ments involving the expenditure of AID 
funds totaling approximately $22 million 
over the next 7 or 8 years. Ohio Univer- 
sity during the next year will be among the 
top 10 universities in America committed to 
extensive oversea programs, Our interest 
in these programs has been motivated not 
only by the desire to be of service in develop- 
ing areas of the world, but we believe that 
oversea commitments provide a rich and 
revitalizing experience for members of our 
faculty which cannot help but be trans- 
mitted to students in our classrooms. Fur- 
thermore, these Federal funds have made it 
possible for us to recruit the faculty members 
we need to be ready for our rapidly expand- 
ing student enrollment at a time when State 
funds have not been available for the ad- 
vance recruiting program so vitally needed 
by all of our institutions. 

I have talked much more about Ohio Uni- 
versity than I should have, but this is the 
story which I know best. I am sure that 
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Novice Fawcett can and has presented an ex- 
citing story about Ohio State, and the presi- 
dents of the other State-assisted universities 
and our private colleges in their own areas 
are assisting in the economic development 
of other parts of our State. 

I am convinced that all of us can play a 
vital role in the bold, imaginative program 
of industrial development which has been 
proposed by our Governor. Ohio State Uni- 
versity needs every penny of the capital and 
operating funds which have been requested 
in order to become one of the very finest 
graduate and research centers in our Nation 
and to continue to serve well the needs of 
the growing number of undergraduate stu- 
dents who will be seeking an education here 
in Columbus. The other State universities 
desperately need the capital and operating 
funds they are requesting so that they can 
be ready for the doubled student population 
of the 1970's and so that they too can de- 
velop strong graduate research programs 
needed to spur economic and educational de- 
velopment in other parts of our State. 

Last year the universities in the State of 
Ohio awarded only one-third as many Ph, D. 
degrees as the State of Illinois. Ohio ranks 
42d in the Nation in the proportion of young 
people taking graduate work. Clearly, we 
must extend the graduate programs we now 
have and encourage the creation of other 
centers of graduate study. The private col- 
leges which have played such a unique and 
vital role in our State must also be preserved 
and strengthened by new and enlarged 
sources of financial support. When all of 
us recognize what it takes to nourish great 
educational institutions and are prepared to 
provide the resources needed, then we shall 
see an educational system second to none in 
the Nation and an economic climate vigor- 
ous beyond our present bold expectations. 

Sometimes I wish that universities could 
issue common stock and that our securities 
could be traded on the big board. All of us 
would be very wealthy individuals tomor- 
row. But there are other ways in which alert 
businessmen can benefit from rapidly grow- 
ing, improving universities. Down in Athens 
we are trying to build a truly great univer- 
sity. While we are developing our under- 
graduate programs of instruction for a rap- 
idly growing student body and while we are 
improving our programs of research and 
graduate study, we shall be creating magnif- 
icent investment opportunities for intelli- 
gent buisnessmen in our area and for for- 
ward-thinking Columbus businessmen. I 
invite all of you to come on down and take 
a look at what we are doing in Athens. A 
university community which will have a stu- 
dent population of 25,000 10 years from now 
and a faculty twice as large as it is today— 
and with new research-based industries mov- 
ing in around us—presents sure-fire invest- 
ment opportunities for you who are engaged 
in retail, construction, transportation, enter- 
tainment, or seryice industries. Stated in 
simple economic terms, I have tried to 
describe to you this noon a blue-chip invest- 
ment opportunity with phenomenal growth 
prospects which today—compared to oppor- 
tunities offered in other rapidly growing 
communities—is still available at less than 
$10 a share, figuratively speaking. 


Effects of the Longshoremen’s Strike 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1963 
Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 


following, very thoughtful, letter from 
Mr. LaScala came to me this weck. 
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Mr. LaScala is a constituent of mine, 
and a small businessman. It seems to 
me that he has made a good case for 
many whose voices are not heard, and 
therefore are not heeded. 7 

On the other hand they are hampered. 
and sometimes ruined, by the frequent 
strikes that occur and for which there 
seems to be no cure. 

My constituent feels, and I agree with 
him, that it is our job to find a solution 
to these problems. 

The letter follows: 

MIDDLETOWN, N.Y., 
March 11, 1963. 
KATHARINE St, GEORGE, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dran Mas. St. Grorce: The recent long- 
shoremen strike has shown many of us how . 
much a democratic government can stand 
in doing irreparable damage to private enter- 
prise by not having the courage to help peo- 
ple who are helping themselves. Our Gov- 
ernment is democratic in name only when 
it sanctions the monopolistic efforts of 
70,000 people in tying up a nation and by 80 
doing hurt many real American people. 
Needless to say the efforts of 12 such unions 
correctly spaced at 1 per month could 
cripple our country for 1 year. 

We are small businessmen who have com- 
peted in the production and sale of onions 
both in the United States and in foreign 
countries without any Government aid, f- 
nancial or otherwise. Like the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence we believe 
in the same principles of free enterprise and 
these same principles (regardless of how out- 
moded they may seem) made and will con- 
tinue to keep our country great, When we 
lose these principles (and we are 
great progress in this direction) we will cease 
to be a free country. 

As small exporters, we in 1962 exported 
$172,000 worth of onions to Puerto Rico and 
foreign countries (Europe, British West 
Indies, Dutch West Indies, and some inde- 
pendent islands). The present administra- 
tion has told us that securing gold for our 
country is an item of top priority. We have 
done exactly this at 100 percent risk to our- 
selves. To date we have lost approximately 
$6,000 in unpaid accounts receivables 
claims. I say this to show that the risks are 
great in a free enterprise system and the suc- 
cesses are rewarding. All this we can cope 
with but how can we cope with a situation 
where we make contracts and can't deliver 
because a handful of people willfully tie our 
hands. It doesn't matter to them that inno- 
cent people, like ourselves, are hurt. We 
had no stake in this fight whatsoever, but 
because our Constitution says that we can 
live as free people we are encouraged to 
make these contracts never assuming that 
our very Government, who gives us these 
rights, also sanctions the removal of these 
very rights by a small handful of people: 
It stands idly by with Its head turned an 
watches a handful of people send our pro- 
duce back home, freeze on the piers or on the 
trucks, without the courage to lift its hand. 
Democracy means many things to many pe?” 
ple; to us it means that after we brave 
elements of nature, risk the storage of OW 
onions for prices that may give us a t 
margin of profit, that we will have the rig? 
to transportation of our onions to any 
on this earth if we so desire. Evidently our 
Government now believes that labor isn't ” 
monopoly and can never be, that it can 0 
fully exercise its own rights to democratie 
government and demands such, without 
sanction, regardless of how many free demo- 
cratic people it hurts. 

This season the 34 days strike crippled our 
export movements. Not only did we lose 3 
great deal of money but this cripp 
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Movement developed a glut which hurt us 
Pricewise for this whole season. We haye 
Suffered innumerable claims for money con- 
nected directly or indirectly with this strike 
because of frozen or damaged onions. The 
Steamship lines are still leery of accepting 
Cargo (onions) because of delayed shipments 
tnd a full adjustment to normal has not 
taken place to date. 
How long can farmers, like ourselves, who 
Want absolutely no ‘financial help from the 
tment, no interference in our right 
to conduct free business from our Govern- 
Ment, continue to do business in the man- 
der stipulated by our Constitution when it 
doesn't have the courage to stop a small 
&roup from hurting many. Would the 
forceful termination of this strike have been 
any less un-American than the longshore- 
men's forceful termination of our shipments 
abroad? Has the day come when our Gov- 
ernment has two yardsticks in the measure- 
Ment of democratic principles, one for labor 
and one for free businessmen? 
We are sick and tired of the way our Gov- 
ernment has indirectly hurt us time after 
„ us who are one of the very few seg- 
Ments of real Americans left in the United 
tes. We think it is high time you people 
did something about it. 
Thanking you in advance. 
Very truly yours, 
INGRASSIA & LaScatA Farms, INC, 
ANTHONY J. LASCALA. 


Poultry Farmer Frozen Out in Common 
Market Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21,1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, a re- 
tent editorial in the Hammond, Ind., 
, entitled “Cutting Us Off,” points 
ut most significantly the possibility that 
S. farm exports, particularly poultry 
€Xports, may be frozen out of Western 
Europe. 
My distinguished colleague from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrn] recently conducted 
gs on this matter at which the 
Sceretary of Agriculture testified. Sec- 
Freeman emphasized that we 
exercise patience, but that we 
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Would 


ba President, because this editorial 
inet out most clearly the problem fac- 
ler the American poultry farmer, I be- 
© it is worthy of consideration by 
Members of the Senate. Therefore, 
Drink unanimous consent that it be 
ted in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
van tert being no objection, the editorial 
Ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 


— 


Curtinc Us Orr 


cp threat to US. agriculture is de- 
Us ing abroad. Evidence is mounting that 
e exports are about to be frozen 

dut ot Europe. 
any rently the United States sells about 
billion of farm products to the six 
the Common Market countries. But 
— Market nations this spring are to consider 
rr Port restrictions on wheat and feed grain. 
go into effect, imports from the 
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United States will be cut by one-third, a 
loss to American farmers of a $400-million 
market. 

This is bad enough, but when compared 
to the high hopes Washington had for an 
expansion of trade with Europe it is dis- 
astrous. 

An effort is being made to persuade the 
six Market nations not to impose their im- 
port barriers—or at least postpone them. 
So far, this effort has had a howling lack of 
success. The Europeans argue that the Mar- 
ket was not established to help the United 
States and they aren't about to go out of 
their way to be nice to their old benefactor. 

An example of the troubles faced by US. 
agriculture is found in poultry. Because of 
a high Common Market tariff, the U.S. 
poultry business is in a severe depression. 


U.N. a Superstate? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DON L. SHORT , 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21,1963 


Mr.SHORT. Mr. Speaker, the United 
Nations is many things to many people. 
To some it is the greatest force for peace 
in the world. There is little weight for 
this argument. In the final analysis I 
believe we must recognize that the mil- 
itary strength of the United States is the 
greatest force for peace simply because 
it is the strongest military force in the 
world. Unless we are to accept the 
premise that the best way to keep the 
peace is not to fight, regardless of what 
we are subjected to, we must recognize 
that communism would long since have 
broken out from behind the Iron Curtain 
were it not for the United States and its 
allies. 

I think it is time we take a long look 
at the United Nations, individually and 
as the member nation which is host and 
largest single financial supporter. We 
must make a new assessment of the fu- 
ture of this entity which we helped bring 
into being. It is to be a superstate, 
with power to impose its will on member 
nations? Is it to be simply a debating 
society where world problems and dis- 
agreements are aired? Does the United 
Nations function as a representative par- 
liamentary body? If so, upon what au- 
thority are representatives chosen, and 
to whom are they responsible? Are the 
representatives truly representative of 
the thinking of the population of the na- 
tions they represent? Does the member 
nation have a truly representative gov- 
ernment which makes it possible for the 
people to elect their representatives to 
their own national government? 

These questions, and many others 
would have to be answered before we 
could think of the United Nations in 
terms of a world governing body. 

In determining the future of the 
United Nations, we must be guided by the 
experience of some of those nations in 
the world who have been most success- 
ful in governing themselves. We in the 
United States think our Constitution and 
system of government one of the finest 
ever established. No doubt some of the 
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older representative forms of govern- 
ment think theirs superior to ours. One 
thing to be found in every truly repre- 
sentative government is that their rep- 
resentatives are chosen by the people, 
in free elections, This is true in only a 
small portion of those countries making 
up the United Nations. How much au- 
thority over all the member nations 
should be vested in a parliamentary body 
so constituted? 

Mr. Speaker, David Lawrence, in his 
editorialin this week's U.S. News & World 
Report, raises more questions about the 
United Nations. I call this editorial to 
the attention of the Members of the 
House, and under unanimous consent, I 
include it following my remarks in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

U.N. a SuPERSTATE? 
(By David Lawrence) 

Is the United Nations a superstate or just 
a voluntary association of governments? 

Does the U.S. function as a parliamentary 
body in which a majority vote imposes obli- 
gations on the minority of the members? 

Do the American citizens who represent 
the U.S. Government in the U.N. feel they 
are accredited to.a superstate with a parlia- 
ment of its own? Do they feel obligated to 
defend the U.N. majority and to criticize 
their own countrymen, including Members 
of Congress, who haye denounced the U.N. 
action in voting to supply funds to the Cas- 
tro regime in Cuba? 

These questions seem pertinent as one 
reads in the news dispatches what American 
delegates to the U.N. are saying in their 
attempts to stem the tide of criticism of 
that organization which has arisen in Con- 
gress and which may result in cutting off 
extra contributions by the United States to 
the UN. 

Adlai Stevenson, U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations, in testifying on March 13 
before a Senate Foreign Relations subcom- 
mittee said: 

“And if we were to pick up our marbles 
and go home whenever there is a disappoint- 
ment, we would not only destroy the effec- 
tiveness of the U.N. but would abandon hope 
that nations can work out their problems 
most of the time by the same methods by 
which conflicting interests get resolved 
within democratic nations and communi- 
ties.” 

Mr. Stevenson stressed that deliberations 
of the United Nations represent the parlia- 
mentary system in action on an international 
basis. 


Another spokesman, Jonathan B, Bing- 
ham, U.S. representative on the UN. Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, said in a speech 
on March 11 that the United States cannot 
expect U.N. agencies “to act as if they were 
arms of our State Department.” 

These comments have a defeatist tone, 
They do not appear to reflect with any degree 
of vigor the words of the formal protest filed 
by the United States when the U.N. Special 
Fund voted economic aid to Castro. 

Ambassador Stevenson pointed out, more- 
over, that, of the 288 projects of the U.N. 
Special Fund, 287 were approved by the 
United States and only 1—aid to Cuba— 
was disapproved. a 

The inference is that the United States 
should weigh the benefits of the many proj- 
ects approved as against the disadvantages 
of the single project in Cuba. 

When a basic principle—involving injus- 
tice and injury to millions of people—is dis- 
regarded, is it logical to argue that the U.N. 
must be. excused for condoning a crime just 
because something constructive has been 
done by the U.N, elsewhere? 

Why doesn't the U.N. see anything wrong 
in furnishing funds to and bestowing its 
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prestige on a cruel and inhumane leader who 
has murdered thousands of innocent people 
and has brought his nation to the brink of 
disaster? 

The special agency of the U.N. which, de- 
spite the protest of the United States, in- 
sisted on supplying funds to Castro’s govern- 
ment has been financed to the extent of 40 
percent by this country. Apologists offer the 
equivocal excuse that no money from the 
United States is actually to be used in this 
particular project in Cuba. 

The fact remains, however, that the United 
Nations, of which this country is a member, 
is furnishing aid and comfort to a regime 
of gangsters and is refusing to take sides 
between unmorality and morality. 

The American people have a right to take 
sides. They need not support financially 
any organization which condones criminal- 
ity. 

The impression conveyed by the profes- 
sional defenders of the U.N, is that it is a 
thing apart and that it is not very much con- 
cerned with the misdeeds of various member 
states but only with the votes of a group of 
nations which happen—most of them—to be 
ruled by one-man or one-party governments. 

Twenty-five members of the U.N. have paid 
nothing on their Middle Fast assessments. 
and 48 members have paid nothing on their 
bills for the Congo operations—a total of 
$121 million in arrears. Yet all these gov- 
ernments have a vote and are able to hand 
the United States a humiliating defeat in 
its efforts to help liberate the people of 
Cuba. 

The United States, of course, has paid not 
only its share—32 percent of the total cost 
of the two operations—but an additional 16 
percent to make up deficits incurred by the 
failure of other members to pay their shares, 
and is being asked to pay more. 

Some of the disciples of the superstate 
idea in and around the United Nations evi- 
dently think the American people can be 
easily fooled. If this country is to remain 
a member of the U.N., it has the right to 
insist that the moral principles written in 
the Charter of the United Nations shall be 
honored. Inhumane and unmoral govern- 
ments not only should be deprived of any 
U.N. benefits, but should be expelled from 
the organization itself. 


Communists Use United Nations To 
Promote Their Cause 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, more 
and more we are learning of the double 
standard which has existed at the 
United Nations. Americans have clung 
to a hope through the past 17 years that 
this organization would help bring about 
world peace but increasingly we find 
evidence to indicate that we are being 
taken for a sucker in many of its ef- 
forts, This sad fact has come from the 
fact that in no sense is this organization 
a united nations. Working within the 
framework of this world organization is 
the hard-core Communist bloc which is 
not even remotely united in the same 
beliefs and aspirations which motivate 
American policy or interest. 
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A long series of instances including al- 
most 100 Soviet vetoes which have 
blocked most constructive action can be 
recounted down to the happenings of the 
past month. After diligent inquiry, I 
believe I have received the only copy on 
Capitol Hill of the fraudulent 106-page 
booklet published by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, commonly known as 
UNESCO, which is an insult not only to 
America but to commonsense. In the 
foreword, UNESCO indicated its duplicity 
in referring to “race discrimination” in 
the United States in the factual sense 
while semantically mentioning “a concise 
statement of the constitutional position 
of the non-Russian populations of the 
U.S.S.R. and an account of their eco- 
nomic and sécial condition at the pres- 
ent time.” Note there is no reference to 
discrimination. This report, UNESCO 
concludes “will be found most useful.” 
As a tool of Communist progaganda, I 
would say, yes, but as an objective treat- 
ment of the situation in the U.S.S.R. to- 
day, absolutely not. 

Written by two Russian professors, 
S. L. Ronin and I. P. Tsamerian, the first 
8 lines are a dead giveaway. They 
piously state: 

The purpose of this publication is to ac- 
quaint the public with one of the major so- 
clal triumphs of our day, namely, the way 
in which the problem of nationalities has 
been solved in the Soviet Union. It is, in 
fact, the story of the successful establish- 
ment of full equality of rights between races 
and nationalities In the USSR. 


The booklet states the Communist 
line of economic determinism. All prob- 
lems relate to the economic. There is 
no morality, just the economic. On page 
11, the two Reds state: 

Thus in czarist Russia, the inequalities 
between national elements, and the oppres- 
ston of national minorities and colonial peo- 
ples, were consequences of a reactionary so- 
cial system based on czarist absolutism, 
‘capitalism, and landlordism. 


The Russians had their dirty capital- 
ism but overthrew it. The line is then 
propounded throughout the book that 
only communism will answer this situa- 
tion which is prevalent where neofascism 
and western colonialism breed discrim- 
ination. The writers observe: 

Only the revolution of October 1917, 
which overthrew this regime and instituted 
the Soviet system, enabled the peoples of 
Russia to achieve genuine equality of rights 
and freedom of development. [t was 
the Communist Party which showed the peo- 
ples of Rusia the true way to free them- 
Selves from social and national oppression. 


Just consider a few more of the quotes 
from this fantastic booklet which parrots 
the Communist Party line: 

Another well-known object lesson is the 
immense progress achieved by the great 
Chinese people in all economic and cultural 
fields since it freed itself from colonial dom- 
ination, overthrow the reactionary regime, 
and established the rule of the people (p. 10). 

The Soviet Union is a brotherhood of free 
and equal peoples comprising 15 sovereign 
Soviet Republics in voluntary association on 
a footing of complete equality. Under the 
Constitution of the U.S.S.R., each of these 
Republics retains the right to secede from 
the union. Each of them embodies the col- 
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lective will of its people and can decide its 
own future in entire freedom (p.13). 

Socialist internationalism, fraternal union 
with equality of rights, steadfast friendship. 
and mutual aid, such are the true founda- 
tions of the sovereignty of the Union Re- 
publics (p. 13), : 

Soviet citizens of all nationalities are work- 
ing enthusiastically to build a Communist 
society. For that purpose it is essential to 
consolidate peace throughout the world. 
The Soviet Government is resolutely and 
firmly pursuing a policy of peace between 
the peoples and upholds the principle of 
peaceful coexistence between nations with 
different social systems (p.15). 

The Soviet Union Constitution of 1936, 
which marks the triumph of socialism and 
the full flowering of Socialist democracy, sets 
out and confirms in the most definite and 
absolute fashion the principle of equality of 
rights for all nationalities and all races on 
the juridical plane (p. 28). 

The principle of national and racial equal- 
ity of citizens of the U.S.S.R. is fully applied 
in the electoral sphere. All citizens have 
equal electoral rights and are equally eligible 
for election to all organs of the state—from 
the village Soviet to the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R. (p. 29). 

The multinational Soviet state, grouping 
the equal peoples of Russia in a single state 
in a manner unprecedented in history, was & 
mighty achievement of the October revolu- 
tion which thus solved a highly complex 
problem (p.33). 


The lies are even more blatant when 
mention is made to the Baltic and 
Ukrainian affiliations with the U.S. SR. 
It is well remembered how the many mil- 
lions of Ukrainians were liquidated and 
yet the UNESCO booklet contains this 
mention on page 41: 

It was likewise thanks to the conditions 
created by the Soviet Socialist regime and 
the multinational Soviet State that the 
Ukrainian people were unified for the 
time in history in a national Soviet State. 


As to the Baltic States, the report 
notes: 

In 1940, the Soviet regime was restored in 
the Baltic Republics (Lithuania, Latvia. 
and Estonia), which voluntarily joined the 
Union (p. 37). 


One lie after another is propounded 
in this United Nations organization 
booklet. The writers say that the cen- 
tral feature of the new government 
the U.S.S.R. “was the assertion of the 
peoples’ right to self-determination, in- 
cluding the right of secession and self- 
government.” Few American apologists 
of communism will even go that far, 
Can anyone believe that the right 
secession exists in Russia, Could Hun 
gary secede? The “cornerstone” of 
wonderful system in Russia, the profes- 
sors venture, was the solemn proclama- 
tion of Lenin in 1917 when he said: 

“Your beliefs, your traditions, and your 
national cultural institutions are hence“ 
forth declared free and inviolable. Of- 
ganize your national life in complete 
freedom and without hindrance; it 1$ 
your right.” 

What about the millions of White 
Russians, Georgians, and Ukrainians 
who were liquidated—not purged as 4 
popularly stated but murdered? Wha 
about religion in Russia today? 

This is not an isolated case. It $5 
happening all of the time. The m 
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obvious cases like the U.N. Special Fund 
expenditure of $1,157,000 in Cuba for 
an agricultural aid project receives great 
Press but the day-to-day operations 
which are just as one side@ in all too 
Many instances, go unnoticed. 

I have followed UNESCO particularly 
Close because of my interest in educa- 
tion. This same double standard was 
Obvious in their 1960 discourse on dis- 
crimination throughout the world. The 
October 1960 edition of their magazine 
UNESCO Courier depicts the Little Rock 
Situation, and so forth, but not one word 
about discrimination in the Soviet Union 
where entire peoples are enslaved. 

When questioned on this, the Direc- 
tor General of UNESCO wrote that the 
Soviet Union denies that minorities are 
Persecuted in the U.S.S.R. and therefore 
Nothing was said or could be said about 
it. On the other hand, the Courier only 
Presented what American officials read- 
ily admit to exist within our country. A 
neat double standard, do you not think? 

It is in light of this terrible double 
Standard that we should start taking a 
second look at many of the programs of 
the United Nations, As long as we play 
by the rules of decent and civilized peo- 
Ple we will be hamstrung. The Soviets 
Use the veto, every cunning and deceit to 
Promote their ends. I do not want us 
to change our high-principled ways but 
there is no need to be stupid either. 
Emotional cliches in behalf of the 
United Nations will not change the fact 
that the 17-year history shows a definite 
Pattern of Soviet subversions which are 
Working against our interests and the 
interests of all of the peoples of the 
World. The publication, “Equality of 

hts Between Races and Nationalities 

in the U.S.S.R.” is a good example of 
What makes it worse, the U.S. 

yers are paying a great share of 

the cost of these efforts. Efforts are 
now being made by our Government to 
have the United Nations supervise our 
ent despite the fact that a 
Communist now heads up and, in fact, 
has always headed up the U.N. Military 
retariat which would supervise the 
World police force. One of these days 
We are going to wake up and ask, “Why 
th ane someone tell us about all of 


One-Half of All Humanity Is Hungry 


> 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
TN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1963 


HARTKE. Mr. President, in the 
March 14 edition of the Indianapolis 
News Was an article based on a recent 
report of the United Nations Food and 
Cultural Organization (FAO). 
The FAO report pointed out that one- 
half of all humanity today is hungry. 
ha: er, by the year 2000 the world will 
d Ve to double its food production in or- 
er to maintain even our present inade- 
Quate nourishment, x 
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These figures, Mr. President, causes 
one to stop and think. They are par- 
ticularly overwhelming if one is an 
American. Here, we worry about farm 
surpluses and overproduction while 
people all over the world are starving. 
I believe the Members of the Senate 
should read this article and that they 
should be giving some careful thought as 
to how we as citizens of the world’s 
wealthiest and most productive natien 
are going to do our part to help meet 
the increasingly difficult problem of feed- 
ing the peoples of the world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECÒRD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(By James Long) 5 

Rome.—One-half of all humanity today 
suffers either outright hunger or weakening 
malnutritions, the U.N. Food and Agricultural 
Organization (FAQ) reports. 

And this situation probably will become 
worse. 

The problem is shown in statistical charts 
of two FAO reports, “The Statistics of Hun- 
ger“ and Six Billions To Feed.“ It is sim- 
ply this: 

It took tens of thousands of years from 
the dawn of man until 1830 for the world’s 
population to reach 1 billion. It took only 
100 years, from 1830 to 1930, to reach 2 bil- 
lion. It took only 30 years, from 1930 to 
1960, to reach the present 3 billion. And in 
the mere 40 years from now to the end of 
this century that population will double, to 
reach 6 billion; from then on population will 
skyrocket by increasing multiples. 

Yet there is on earth only about 12.5 acres 
of land for every man, woman, and child 
living today. 

Of this, only 1.1 acres per person ts pres- 
ently cultivated, and FAO estimates that 
2.65 more acres per person could possibly be 
used to produce food. That would be little 
more than 3 acres per person at maximum. 

FAO says that of the rest of the approxi- 
mately 12.5 acres per person, 2.5 are too arid, 
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1.25 acres have inadequate soil, 2.5 acres are 
too cold, and 2.5 acres are too mountainous, 

Thus if the maximum cultivation could be 
achieved in the next 40 years, there still 
would be only an acre and a half per person 
with the population doubled to 6 billion. 

From then on the food-producing lands 
per person would shrink at the same tremen- 
dous rate as the increasingly rapid doubling 
of population. 

The FAO surveys showed world food pro- 
duction must be doubled by the year 2000 to 
maintain even the present inadequate nour- 
ishment. For “even moderate improvement,” 
the surveys predicted, world food production 
must be doubled by 1980 and trebled by 2000. 

FAO said that with the present 3 billion 
population, 300 to 500 million people suffer 
outright hunger and up to one-half of the 
world's total population suffers malnutrition. 

Hunger means simply not enough to eat. 
Malnutrition means a sufficient quantity, but 
of foods inadequate to supply the necessary 
energy or health, 


Replies to a Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 

to extend my remarks, I wish tọ place in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the results of 
my recent questionnaire, distributed to 
every resident of my district whose ad- 
dress was available through telephone 
directories. 
The questionnaire covered two main 
fields—domestic and foreign affairs. I 
feel sure the views of my constituents 
as expressed through this questionnaire 
will be of special interest to my col- 
leagues. The questionnaire results are 
as follows: 


In percent] 


Domestic affairs: 
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The Gift May Lose the Giver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
r, under leave to extend my remarks 


tient ofa Youth Conservation sated similar to 


Undecided 


De 85 favor tax reduction without an equal reduction in Federal spend- 
1s ieee . ̃ oe ed a. Be 


BNET RES a 5 
S8 SALE 735 N LF 
55 


in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the Muncie Star: 
Tue Grrr May LOSE THE Given 


Federal Government for a long time has 
aimed at taking over private welfare and 
civic betterment activities. One of the items 
of President Kennedy's tax reform would 
advance that objective by undercutting the 
contributed fund sources of private agencies. 

That would be the effect of changing the 
income tax rules on contributions, taxes, 
interest, and such, so that these would be- 
gin to count as deductions only after an 
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amount equal to 5 percent of the Indi- 
vidual's income had been checked off. 

This would mean that a family in aver- 
age to moderate circumstances, with deduc- 
tions amounting for instance to 15 percent 
of its income, might as well forget about 
itemizing deduction and just take the op- 
tional fiat 10 pereent. Such a family has 
Jittie control over taxes, interest costs and 
such. If it decided to cut down deductible 
items in line with the reduced credit, the 
cut would have to come largely out of con- 
tributions to church, welfare campaigns, 
educational agencies, and the like. 

In the higher income brackets, the ef- 
fects would be more striking. The percentage 
floor gimmick would mean that the higher 
the individual's income, the larger the 
amount of deductible items for which credit 
now available would be lost. 

Note how this dampening of voluntary 
contributions to private agencies would tie 
in with the persistent effort to extend and 
multiply Federal programs which duplicate 
the activities of private agencies. This trend 
has been intensified under the Kennedy ad- 
ministration. But resistance to it has also 
strengthened, partly because as new proposals 
continue to pour out it becomes more obvious 
that many of them are aimed at needs be- 
-ing met by other means. 

One of President Kennedy's most recent 
proposals—for a domestic version of the 
Peace Corps—is an excellent illustration. 
The vaguely defined scope of the proposed 
National Service Corps would take it into a 
wide variety of social welfare activities, al- 
most all of which are now covered by one or 
more private agencies, 

Other examples can be found in the plan 
for medical care for the aged, and in both 
planned and existing medical and scientific 
research projects and educational aids. 

Private agencies do get in the way of the 
Philosophy of extending government to all 
phases of human needs, desires, and activi- 
tles, If we tolerate and support the con- 
tinuance of that philosophy, then govern- 
ment inevitably is going to find ways to push 
the private agencies out. There's a choice 
to be made. 

And if we want to keep popular choice 
about them, we'd better choose to keep the 
private agencies and curb governments en- 
croachments into their flelds. Once a Gov- 
ernment program is established it tends to 
become permanent, and all the people are 
taxed to support it whether they like it or 
not. The private agencics, on the other hand, 
remain continuously dependent on active 
public consent to carry on their work. It's 
better that way. 


Germany Shall Be Reunited, but by 
Negotiation, Plebiscite 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 4, His Excellency K. Heinrich 
Knappstein, Ambassador of the Federal 
Republic of Germany to the United 
States, made a talk before the Common- 
— Club of 5 on the subject 
‘Germany Shall Reunited, b 
Negotiation, Plebiscite.” Sa Be 

I think his comments are exccedingly 
interesting and in order to give them 
wider circulation, I insert them, under 
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unanimous consent, in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
GERMANY SHALL BE REUNITED, BUT BY 
NEGOTIATION, PLEBISCITE, 


(Address by His Excellency K. Heinrich 
Knappstein) 

Berlin is not a problem in itself. It is not 
as if the Soviet Union wanted to conquer 
Berlin this year or the next, or one of the 
next years to come. Berlin is only a lever. 
arr instrument of blackmail to reach certain 
other objectives. It is an island in the mid- 
dle of the Soviet zone. This geographical fact 
has enabled the Soviet Union to use her East 
Berlin colony for a colossal maneuver of 
blackmall by demanding it be recognized as a 
sovereign state and obtain this by a peace 
treaty signed by all participants. Only such 
a contractual recognition would lend status 
under international law to Germany's Soviet 
zone and thus guarantee lts existence, at 
least for a time. 

Germany, as all free nations, has refused 
to consider such recognition. 

The threat to sign a separate treaty, con- 
ferring on the Soviet zone the right to stop 
access to Berlin, so far has got the Soviet 
Union nowhere, and—after 4½ years—the 
Soviets have not risked following up with 
action. 

Since the Soviet adventure failed in Cuba, 
the U.S.S.R. thinks it still more risky to pre- 
cipitate a Berlin adventure as well. 


CANNOT NEGOTIATE SELF-DETERMINATION 


The only language the Soviets understand 
is strength, and determination not to with- 
draw under threats. This by no means ex- 
cludes readiness at all times to talk regard- 
ing sensible solutions of problems, but the 
principle of self-determination cannot be 
negotiated. 

One could discuss, for example, means and 
time periods which would help save Soviet 
face in a withdrawal; also safeguards for all 
participants against attack by the other side. 

In its own enlightened self-intcrest the 
Soviet Union must sooner or later desire a 
lessening of tensions on its western frontier 
to deal with an exploding China. 

Communists call the Germany behind the 
Iron Cuftain the German Democratic Repub- 
lic. But the regime is not German, but 
Soviet; not democratic, but Communist; not 
a republic, but a dictatorship. The right 
name would be Soviet Communist dictator- 
ship. The people in West Germany call it 
simply the zone. 

A CONQUERED COLONY 


In war the Soviets conquered a part of 
Germany and seek to kecp it as a Russian 
colony. Whereas formerly one admitted 
honestly and freely that one had conquered 
a country, it is not thought decent in this 
second half of the 20th century, under the 
auspices of the United Nations, to conquer 
a country, so we do not call a spade a spade. 
Instead, this conquered territory is given the 
facade of a democratic republic. : 

But East Germany is a Russian colony, 
planned as a bridgehead for further expan- 
sion of the Soviet role in Western Europe. 

Twenty-two Soviet divisions stand guard 
so that any uprising against the Communist 


regime will be drowned in blood, as it was 


June 17, 1953. 

A small group of Communist function- 
aries—Germans trained for years in Mos- 
cow—rule the zone with an tron fist. 

But the people of Eastern Germany are 
exactly the same as those of West Germany— 
with the same national history. Their 
thinking and culture are the same; compos- 
ers, poets, and philosophers are held in 
common. 

If there were free elections the votes for 
communism would be even smaller there 
than in Western Germany for they have had 
18 bitter years under the Communists, yet 
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have no real elections; not even freedom not 
to go to the polls. 
NO DESIRE FOR SEPARATION 


Some people in this country seem to be- 
lieve that in East Germany something took 
place similar to what might have taken 
place here if the Confederates had been vic- 
torious 100 years ago: in other words, that 
a part of the country on its own initiative 
detached itself to conduct its affairs inde- 
pendently of the other part. No comparison 
could be more unreal. 

It was not the people of East Germany— 
not even a part of them—who wished a state 
of their own. A foreign power, by conquest, 
founded a regime at gunpoint using German 
stooges trained for the purpose in Moscow. 

The people in East Germany, except for 
the very tiny Communist minority, are all 
against such separation, 

Until the Berlin wall was erected, 2.7 mil- 
lion had fled the Communist “paradise” to 
get to the “hell of captialism.” Even since 
the wall has been built, several thousand 
have tried to reach freedom. 

VOTED WITH THEIR FEET 

During the Russian revolution, Lenin said 
that soldiers fleeing from the front had 
“voted with their feet” for an armistice. 
By fleeing, millions of people have “voted 
with their feet” against the Communist 
regime in the Soviet-occupied zone. But 
17 million Germans have had to stay locked 
up in this huge prison, 

We could achieve unification almost over- 


į night if we were willing for all Germany to 


be Communist. Russia has made this offer, 


in concealed form, again and again. 


But this would mean that all Germany 
would be a concentration camp 
barbed wire and mine fields. Freedom of 
self and speech would be banished, along 
with all intellectual and spiritual freedom- 
We would have to pay with our freedom for 
reunification. It is too expensive. What 
we desire can only be reunification in free- 
dom. 


REUNIFICATION BY WAR REJECTED 


A second way—which the Soviets par- 
ticularly fear—would be reunification by 
force and war. But we reject this way as 

| utterly senseless. .. 

After the Second World War, by great toll, 
we bullt our country from utter ruin. We 
do not have the least desire to have all this 
destroyed by a new war. 

Reunification by force would make of sil 
Germany an atomic heap of ruins, a huge 
cemetery. The Federal Government has 
pledged itself never to use force to achieve 
reunification, 

MUST REUNITE BY PLEBISCITE 

Only the third way is open. This demands 
endless patience, with no end in sight. 
is the wise path of diplomacy and negotis- 
tion. It ls based on the right of nations to 
sclf-determination, This right, which has 
been granted all young couhtries of Asia 
Africa, must be granted to the Germans. 

We request that each eligible German, east 
and west, be allowed to go into a polling 
booth and the result of this plebiscite put 
into effect. 

We know that If the Germans are granted 
a free plebiscite (If need be under the United 
Nations) the vote will be for a free demo- 
cratic Germany, reunited and desiring peac® 
with all its neighbors. 

We know why the Russians have turned 
this down again and again. They know the 
result will be “Ivan, go home.“ 

The call for self-determination is our best 
intellectual weapon, which the Soviets feat. 

The Trojans left Greece one day. The RO- 
mans returned to Italy from Gaul. No 00- 
cupation lasts forever, Thus the R 
one day will leave East Germany. 

The Enst Germans have given the soviet 
viceroy, Ulbricht, so much trouble by his 
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bad government that the Soviet Govern- 
ment might have set free their East German 
colony long ago except for fear that this 
would cause collapse of their whole system 
of satellites. 


NO NONCOMMUNIST NATION RECOGNIZES ZONE 


One of the diplomatic means in our effort 
is to prevent the Soviet Zone from being 
recognized by other states, 

The Federal Republic considers it an un- 
warranted inyolvement in German internal 
affairs if a foreign country recognizes as a 
sovereign state a forceably separated part of 
German territory. It will break off diplo- 
matic and economic relations with any coun- 

try that does so. The choice must be be- 
tween relations with the Soviet Zone and re- 
lations with the Federal Republic. 

Up to now we have been successful in this 
Policy. Not a single country, except the 
Communists, has recognized the zone as a 
sovereign state, in spite of 15 years of desper- 
ate Soviet efforts. Nor has any neutralist 
nation recognized the Soviet Zone regime. 

The Federal Republic has relationships 
With 97 countries; the Communist regime, in 
the zone, with no countries except those in 
the Communist bloc. 

The national unification of Germany took 
about 70 years. Reunification of Germany 
will also take a long time but 1 think not 70 
years,” 

ANSWERS TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS FROM FLOOR 


W. M. STROTHER. Are Berlin and West Ger- 
Many encouraging American industries to 
build mew plants there? Has economy 
slowed down? 

Answer. Economy has not slowed down. 
Berlin has no unemployment. Berlin and 
West Germany encourage American plants. 
The more American industry enters Berlin, 
the better the situation. 

Orro K. Erre.. Explain German-French 
treaty. e 

Answer. For 400 years France and Ger- 
many have battled each other. There is a 
deep longing to end that enmity. After the 
War Chancellor Adenauer expressed hope 
that German officers be trained in French 
Military schools and vice versa. That has 
Come true, Certainly there will be differ- 
ences of opinion (as on British entry to the 

Common Market) but yov can have differ- 
ence of opinion and remain good friends. 

J. C. RUSSELL. Do West Germans consider 
East German officials as traitors? 

Answer. No—but as Soviet functionaries. 
One thing Is certain. They have no right to 
Speak for the German people of East Ger- 
Many. They were installed by Soviet con- 
Quest. A man more clever than Ulbricht 
Could have won over many more Germans. 

we want him removed? The more stupid 
he is, the better for us. 
Eton. How can West Germany take 
on huge reunification obligations? 

Answer. We don't think it would be huge. 
The destruction by World War IT was a reason 
for our boom—we had to do so much. East 

y ls on a very low economic level; has 

Not been greatly reconstructed; we will be 
busy to produce goods for all Germany. 

Erwin Kocu. To what extent can we de- 
Pend on France to’ maintain solid front 
against Soviet Union on Berlin? 

wer. We trust our neighbor. She has 

Supported us against the common threat and 

Wil continue to do so. She firmly belongs 
the Western alliance. 

a H. BorLaan. Possibilities of German 
People permitting another Hitler, Kaiser, or 
Bismarck? 

Answer, Dictatorship is like the measles; 
Hs you've had it you become immune. The 

have learned a bitter lesson. They 
Want no more dictators. 

Arrrrr B. Corron, Might Germany wel- 
dome political federation with other NATO 
nations? 5 

Answer, It was difficult to bring six Euro- 
Pean nations into the Common Market. It 
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will be still more difficult to establish politi- 
cal union, and much more so to bring addi- 
tional nations into a federation. I believe 
in an Atlantic community. In the long run 
it should come—including America, 
and Canada — but for a political federation 
it is still too early. 


The Need for a Moral Code 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, since the 
88th Congress convened, the well-publi- 
cized action of one Member of this body 
has served to cast a shadow over the 
moral stature of every Member of the 
House. Much has been said to the effect 
that Congress should do something to 
stop abuses of expenditures of public 
funds for unintended and personal pur- 
poses. Probably Congress should do 
something and it already has moved to 
reduce and restrict the use of funds 
allocated to the committee where these 
abuses were so flagrant during the last 
session. 

I would submit, however, Mr. Speaker, 
that it is most difficult—to say nothing 
of the propriety—for Congress to pass 
judgment on the actions of one of its 
Members. This is the job of the voters 
of the various congressional districts. 
Who are we in Congress to pass judgment. 
on the qualifications of the representa- 
tives selected by the voter in a free elec- 
tion? We point with pride to the fact 
that we in America truly have a govern- 
ment of the people. If this is to remain 
true, there must be a minimum of 
further qualifying judgment imposed by 
anyone other than the people them- 
selves. 

It is often said that people receive the 
kind of representation in government 
that they deserve. Where people elect 
irresponsible representatives they will 
in all probability receive irresponsible 
government. It follows then that the 
people who elect the type of representa- 
tive who permits or fosters irresponsible 
government are, in the majority at least, 
irresponsible themselves. The blame for 
moral shortcomings of some Members of 
Congress should not be laid at the door 
of Congress but on the shoulders of the 
free citizens who elected the Represent- 
atives to Congress. If the people do not 
require the commonly accepted adher- 
ence to principles of honesty and de- 
cency in the people they elect to public 
Office, they can expect further abuses 
such as have recently been well publi- 
cized in connection with a Member of 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, a recent editorial in the 
Bismark Tribune in my home State of 
North Dakota makes some pertinent 
observations on the importance of so- 
ciety preserving its moral principles. 
Under unanimous consent, I insert this 
editorial in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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THE NEED FOR A MoraAL CODE 


Nobody really questions that a loss of free- 
dom anywhere, however small, diminishes 
freedom everywhere. 

Yet not much is said about the idea that 
the same thought should apply in the realm 
of individual, national, and world morality. 

At none of these levels is observance of the 
moral code ever even remotely close to 
perfect, and no practical person expects that. 

But it is always fair to demand that the 
tenets of the code—at whatever level—be 
constantly reasserted, and that departures 
from such principles be noted and protested. 

Where, then, are the indignant ones today? 

When New York's Representative ADAM 
CLAYTON PowELL sought recently to answer 
charges that he had abused congressional: 
privilege in a variety of ways, his defense 
was simply that he was only one of many 
who do the same things, 

Undoubtedly there are more than a few 
who think such an answer is both clever and 
sensible. What he said is true, isn't it? 

Very likely it is. But is that the kind of 
reply which ought to satisfy a nation con- 
cerned for its moral character? If not, where 
is the indignation? t 

The logic of PowELu’s argument is that one 
transgression justifies another.. Carried to 
its limits, that suggests that anything goes 50 
long as somebody else is doing it. 

The end product of such thinking is the 
destruction of the moral code, An individual 
or a society which seeks to rationalize im- 
morality has no morality. 

A people silently watching transgression 
pile upon transgression may well lose all 
capacity for protest. The young who note 
this silence are quick to perceive its meaning. 
Everybody's doing it“ is a powerful teenage 
weapon against parents who never wax in- 
dignant over the adult world’s lapses. 

And where is the lesson against stealing 
for children in homes cluttered with ash 
trays, lamps, and other objects lifted “sport- 
ingly” from hotels? 

You can’t sell morality to children if you 
do not practice it—and preach it widely. 
You can't teach self-control in a home or a 
society that exalts self-indulgence, 

The same goes for countries and their 
leaders. 


In his troubles with Red China, we offer 
India’s Nehru help now not because he is a 
moral man who has been morally wronged 
by an aggressor, but because it is in the 
practical interest of world freedom to do so. 

If Nehru had any pretensions as a moral 
leader, he subverted them when he could 
find no words of protest in 1956 against 
Russia’s repression of Hungary. 

Where was the wrath of the pious, self- 
serving Africans when Khrushchev resumed 
nuclear testing on his own? Their indigna- 
tion appears curiously selective. They 
reserve it for old enemies. 

Morality is a whole cloth. Practical men 
Inevitably labor to cut it up. But if we are 
to have human dignity, we must—at the 
minimum—have other men who try to stay 
the cutter’s hand, 


As Portugal Sees Course in Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1963 
Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, victory in 
the cold war demands unity, under- 
standing, and good faith among all na- 
tions who are or who would be free. 
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The Atlantic alliance-is a basis frame- 
work for success in the battle against 
communism. In recent months, it has 
been subject to considerable stress. Un- 
derstanding must be restored. 

Our relations with Portugal are a 
notable example of the strains and 
stresses which unless relieved may tend 
to further disrupt the unity of the At- 
lantic alliance. In the past, we have 
been all too quick to judge, all too quick 
to condemn, all too quick to misinterpret 
Portugal's problems and its attempted 
solutions. 

It is essential that we begin to study 
and to understand the enormous com- 
plexity of both the internal and external 
problems facing Portugal. She is and 
has been a good friend and invaluable 
ally to the United States. We have been 
able to count on Portugal's cooperation. 
She must be able to count on ours. 

A good many persons in and out of 
Government are beginning to realize 
this. Mr. Robert Estabrook, editor of 
the editorial page of the Washington 
Post, has spent considerable time in Por- 
tugal and is intimately aware of the com- 
plexity of the problem. He has written 
articles in the Post which have helped 
shed light on the problem and have pro- 
moted understanding. I would like to 
call my colleagues’ attention to his latest, 
“As Portugal Sees Course in Africa:“ 

As PORTUGAL SEES Course IN AFRICA 
(By Robert H. Estabrook) 

Lonpon.—On the eve of discussion in Lis- 
bon of a liberalized statute for Portuguese 
oversea provinces, British Labor Party 
Leader Harold Wilson proclaimed that a 
Labor government here would not supply 
arms to Portugal for defense of her interests 
in Africa. The wisdom of furnishing arms in 
such situations is certainly questionable. 
But to compare Portuguese policy to South 
African apartheid, as Wilson did, is to mis- 
construe the issue, 

In objective the two policies are at opposite 
poles. South Africa aims at rigid racial seg- 
regation on the theory that the only way 
the African and white populations can co- 
exist is to live in separate areas. Portugal 
js committed to a multiracial society in 
which, whatever the deficiencies in practice, 
all citizens have equal rights and opportuni- 
ties. In the view of Prime Minister Salazar 
education and economic development in 
Angola and Mozambique must proceed to- 
gether. 

The most justified complaint sgainst 
Portugal is not that her stated aims are 
evil, but that fulfillment has been agoniz- 
ingly slow. Until the Angola terrorism in 
1961 Portugal had done far too little to over- 
haul feudal economic practices or broaden 
education. Police repression plus centralized 
administration in Lisbon add to resentments. 

But some earnest people, particularly 
younger administrators, understand the need 
for reform, Substantial improvements have 
been inaugurated. More than 2.000 over- 
sea students—many of them Africans—are 
studying at Portuguese universities. New 
universities open this fall in both Angola 
and Mozambique. 

Just now the Parliament is debating a 
plan for decentralized administration based 
on recommendations of the oversea coun- 
cil. Wholly elected legislative councils would 
have complete control over budgets—an es- 
sential of sclf-government. Simultaneously 
economic discriminations between oversea 
SERER and the mainland would be phased 
ou 
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The question is whether the government 
will vitiate its own plan. Lisbon financial 
groups have been skeptical of liberalization, 
and Salazar himself is skeptical of relin- 
quishing budgetary control, He has been 
dublous about Angola, where opposition is 
rife, ever since a revolt there when he was 
Oversea Minister more than 30 years ago. 
Salazar's deputy, Minister of State Correia 
de Oliveira, is perhaps even more conserv- 
ative. 

If the law should be gutted or postponed, 
the effect would be to brand Portuguese 
intentions as a sham. But if it should be 
applied in good faith, Portugal could con- 
tend that she had taken an important step 
toward self-determination. She has a better 
record in her oversea provinces than her 
stiff-necked attitude In the United Nations 
might indicate. 

A U.N. investigation of conditions in non- 
self-governing territories was rebuffed on the 
principle that Angola and Mozambique are 
part of Portugal. In retrospect Portugal 
would have been wiser to cooperate. She did 
agree last fall to an American plan to admit 
representatives of the General Assembly but 
this was withdrawn after Afro-Asian protest. 

Because of defense measures against terror- 
ism which she insists is organized from out- 
side, Portugal has proportionately the sec- 
ond highest military budget in NATO. Now 
she sees an arms threat from Algeria to two 


- Angolan Insurgent groups headquartered in 


the Congo: An American declaration to the 
UN. investigating committee last week cau- 
tioned against outside attempts at control 
while again urging self-determination, 

Portugal is hardly a model democracy, and 
her oversea policy reflects much stubborn 
pride. Some Portuguese would bring down 
the house rather than change. But a new 
breeze is blowing with reforms and admis- 
sion of foreign capital. Delicate American 
efforts are required both to prod Portugal 
and support her liberalization. 

To some African countries jockeying for 
primacy, probably nothing Portugal could 
do would make much difference—although 
the Portuguese say that privately certain Af- 
rican leaders fearful of domination urge 
them to hold on. To zealots Portugal repre- 
sents the vestige of colonialism in Africa, and 
only expulsion of the white man will suffice. 
Perhaps the nationalist tide is irresistible. 

Nevertheless, as we should have seen in the 
Congo, it does not follow that Immediate in- 
dependence automatically brings all good 
things. Without education and continued 
sources of development capital, Independence 
can be an empty slogan. 


Writer Finds Frost Poem Applies to 
Expense Account Deductions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 21,1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, in a 
recent editorial of the Evansville (Ind.) 
Press, it is noted that one of that news- 
paper's cœrespondents found a poem by 
the late Robert Frost which, in the 


opinion of the Evansville Press, applies, 


to the Internal Revenue Service's im- 
pending crackdown on expense-account 
accounting. 

Since this editorial is worthy of con- 
sideration by the Members of the Sen- 
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ate, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
EXPENSE ACCOUNT 


One of our thoughtful and cultured cor- 
respondents, having read all about the In- 
ternal Revenue Service’s impending crack- 
down on expense-account accounting, dug 
through the library and came up with a 
rhyme written years ago by the late poet, 
Robert Frost: 


“Never ask of money spent 
“Where the spender think it went, 
“Nobody was ever meant, - 
“To remember and invent 

“What he did with every cent.” 


The correspondent says he does not know 
the title, if any, Mr. Frost used for this bit 
of philosophy, but in view of current events, 
the correspondent suggests: 

“Owed to a Tax Collector.” 


Congressman Kirwan: Heidelberg, 1907 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21,1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, last Sat- 
urday evening our distinguished col- 
league from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] was the 
principal speaker at the annual St. Pat- 
rick's Day party held in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., my congressional district. It was 
a distinct pleasure having Congressman 
Kirwan with us and Iam sure, as a native 
son of my district, he enjoyed himself 
immensely. The Wilkes-Barre Times 
Leader of March 14, 1963, the largest 
newspaper in my district, carried a very 
interesting editorial on Congressman 
Kirwan and it gives me great pleasure 
to quote the editorial. 

The editorial follows: 

GENTLEMAN AND SCHOLAR— CONGRESSMAN 

Kimwan: Heme sens, 1907 

Representative MICHAEL (MIKE) KIRWAN, 
Plains native, who has been in Congress for 
more than a quarter century as a Member 
of the House from Youngstown, Ohio, will 
shore the spotlight with President Kennedy 
at the National Press Club in Washington 
tonight when he will be host at the congres- 
sional party in honor of St. Patrick, perhaps 
the most important social gathering of the 
year, for the guest list constitutes a Whos 
Who in Washington and other points. 

The affair has added interest locally this 
year because Representative Kmwan is com- 
ing here on Saturday night to deliver the 
principal address at the annual St. Patrick's 
Day dinner of the Friendly Sons of St. Pat- 
rick of Wilkes-Barre at Hotel Sterling. 

The program for this evening's doing in 
Washington features pictures of Mr. Kennedy 
and Mr. Kirwan, together with drawings of 
PT boat 109 on which the President serv 
in the Pacific during the Second World War, 
and also of Heidelberg 7. 

Luke Quinn, Jr., chairman of committee 
in charge of the party, has this explanation 
of the program cover: 

“The story of PT 109 and President 2 
nedy is known to everyone. It's a story 
courage and triumph over adversity. The 
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story of Mrxe Krawan and Heidelberg 7 is 
less well known, but equally appealing. 

“When Mikr was 7, he went to work as a 
breaker boy in the coal mines of Pennsyl- 
Vania (Wyoming Valley). He worked 12 
hours a day, 6 days a week. The only time 
he saw daylight was on Sunday. It was a 
hard, cruel beginning for a small boy—the 
first test of fortitude in a career replete with 
them. 

“Some 60 years later, Mixx was made a 
member of the University Club of Washing- 
ton. In the course of his introduction, ref- 
erence was made to Heidelberg 7. One of the 
Members said he didn't know MIKE had been 
educated in Germany in 1907. Mike ex- 
Plained he hadn’t been and told the story 
of the mine, adding: 

would have learned a great deal about 
life at the University of Heidelberg, but you 
Can be sure I learned a great deal about life 
in the mines—the hard way.’ 

“From this humble beginning, Mrxe went 
On to eminence in public life, earning the 
Tespect and affection of millions of Amer- 


“We are proud of President Kennedy and 

Emwan on this St. Patrick's 

Day for the honor they have brought to their 

Irish heritage. The symbols on the cover 

VVV 
us.“ 

James Law, former Wilkes-Barre postmas- 
ter and Democratic county chairman, has a 
Slightly different version of the story of 

Kmwan's alma mater, Heidelberg. 1907. 
He told it to guests at his table at the 
Brotherhood Week dinner last month when 
the late Andrew Sordoni, the Reverend Jule 
Ayers, D.D., and Con McCole received awards 
and it drew a big laugh. 

We gathered that Me Kimwan, member of 
the class of 1907 at Avoca’s Heidelberg, pos- 
Sesses, among other assets, a rare sense of 
humor. 


The Constitution of the United States 
Versus World Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS» 


HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just received a copy of an essay 
Which was recently awarded a prize by 
the National Society, Daughters of the 

can Revolution. It is entitled, 
“The Constitution of the United States 
Versus World Government,” and was 
Written by Mrs. Elizabeth Files Wingo, 

Shreyeport, La. By unanimous con- 
Sent, I insert this essay in the RECORD 
and call it to the attention of all my col- 
leagues asa worthy item of study: 

TRE CONSTITUTION or THE UNITED STATES 

Vrnsus WORLD GOVERNMENT 
ber arees and conditions which ultimately 
tharen’ about the writing and adoption of 
t most remarkable of alt documents, the 
mstitution of the United States, dates back 
“tther than to 1789. That being true, for a 
X © intelligent understanding, and deeper 
Ppreciation of the Constitution, let us turn 
yack the pages of history approximately 175 
esi and note both the conditions as they 
85 tained at that time, and the character and 
quite of the mon in whose hands rested the 
ve and far-reaching responsibilities of 
ental affairs. 
of cause there lies deep within the heart 
man—placed there by divine decree—the 
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compelling desire to be free, to be unham- 
pered and untrammeled in the exercise of 
the prerogatives of individual thought, 
speech, and action, the American colonists 
had successfully thrown off the tyrannical 
yoke of the mother country, England, and 
were, though free and independent, faced 
with the Herculean task of solving the multi- 
plicity of problems incident to establishing a 
government that would be suitable, not toa 
subject colony, but to a nation determined 
to remain forever free and independent. This 
independence has been achieved at a very 
high price and against overwhelming odds. 
Despite the joy and satisfaction of being 
free, they were confronted by many gravely 
serious problems which must be faced and 
satisfactorily solved. Many were of such 
gravity and magnitude as to deter those 
less strong and resolute, but, to those valiant 
patriots, deterrents served only as a chal- 
lenge—an incentive to overcome the many 
and various obstacles and successfully and 
satisfactorily solve the perplexing and diffi- 
cult problems with which they were con- 
fronted. š 

Among these challenging problems, the 
one considered the most immediate and cer- 
tainly most important, was that pertaining 
to the affairs of government. Out of this 
need was developed a new philosophy of 
government. This philosophy was revolu- 
tionary both in nature and purpose, and was 
representative of the revolt of the human 
individual against all forms of enslavement. 
Down through centuries civilized man has 
been searching for, and striving to attain 
this personal freedom. 

This quest had its beginning in the early 
15th century with the beginning of the Ren- 
alssance. The Rennaissance created in the 
Western culture a belief in the dignity and 
self-sufficiency of the individual man. The 
ideas and principles inculcated by this West- 
ern culture were now beginning to find ex- 
pression, For a full century before our Lib- 

Bell rang out its ultimatum, basic 
freedoms had been achieved by the English 
people, as a result of revolution. It was only 
natural then, that the men who made the 
early settlements in America brought with 
them deep and strong convictions concern- 
ing man’s God-given rights to freedom and 
independence. 

This spiritual concept that man is a crea- 
tion of God, and as such is endowed with 
certain inalienable rights, which are given 
him by God, is an ideal that has grown and 
fiourished in our beloved America since its 
beginning as a free nation and stands today 
as the most dynamic political doctrine in all 
the nations of the world. (This introduc- 
tion is in part from an article in the DAR 
magazine of September 1957, by Cora 8. 
Bradiey. Apart is my own from general 
knowledge of U.S. history and general infor- 
mation.) 

Prior to, and immediately following the 
close of the Revolutionary War, the Colonies 
had functioned governmentally under the 
Articles of Confederation. These Articles 
had come into being as the result of a reso- 
lution thtroduced in Congress in June 1776, 
by Richard Henry Lee; of Virginia, in: which 
he moved the appointment of a committee 
te draw up Articles of Confederation. The 
instrument, “The Articles of Confederation,” 
which incidentally was drawn up by the com- 
mittee in the brief period of 8 days, was 
not approved until November 1777. While 
this instrument was in some respects, an 
improvement over the former governmental 
system, it was far from perfect or even satis- 
factory. In reality, it was little more than a 
loosely knit league—lacking in many essen- 
tials and was conspicuously weak and con- 
tained many inadequacies and limitations. 

One very objectional feature was that it 
was more a government of States rather than 
a government of men. This was clearly ap- 
parent to such men as Washington, Madison, 
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Franklin and others and caused no little 
apprehension for they felt that to meet the 
needs of the new Nation the revision of the 
Articles was an imperative necessity—hence 
the calling of the Constitutional Convention 
at Philadelphia. Because of the momentous 
and far-reaching accomplishments of this 
Convention, it was termed by some the most 
important and altogether noteworthy gath- 
ering of men ever held at any time. 

The purpose of the Convention was pri- 
marily to revise the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, with little or no thought given to the 
establishment of an entirely new instrument 
of government. This Convention brought 
together men of decidedly different and un- 
equal aptitudes and mental abilities. For 
the most part, however, it was an aggregation 
of men of exceptional ability, patriotic cour- 
age, and political sagacity. It has very aptly 
been said that one of the marvels of the 
Constitution of the United States was the 
exceptionally high character and ability of 
those who framed it. Truly, they were great 
and talented men, who faced an unparalled 
historical opoprtunity and created an in- 
comparable masterpiece. The product of 
their combined wisdom and effort—the US, 
Constitution—may rightly be termed a doc- 
ument of divine inspiration. There were 
many brave and patriotic men who strove 
diligently and made such worthwhile contri- 
butions to this governmental instrument but 
space permits the naming of only a com- 
parative few, such as Jefferson, Madison, 
Alexander Hamilton, Charles Pinckney, 
George Mason and others—and, towering 
above all others, stood the incomparable 
Washington—gentleman, soldier, statesman 
and, soon to be chosen the first President of 
the young Republic. 

On most of the main issues the delegates 
were in complete accord. However there was 
a wide diversity of opinion in formulating 
the details of the structure of the Govern- 
ment. At times tempers flared and debate 
waxed heated. When this happened the 
role played by the mild-manner brilliant 
gentleman from Virginia, James Madison, 
was most helpful in calming tempers and 
clarifying ideas from his exceptional and 
profound wisdom, Franklin, then 81 years 
of age, rendered invaluable assistance in 
many ways, as did the others. A rather col- 
orful member was Governer Morris, who 
possesed a remarkable command of the Eng- 
lish language. Much credit is due him for 
the dignified and stately wording in which 
the Constitution ls couched. Another Vir- 
ginian, George Mason, deserves not only con- 
spicious mention but also gratitude and high 
acclaim. But for his farsighted wisdom and 
determination, the rights and freedoms of 


- individuals would not have been properly 


protected, for we would have had no Bill 
of Rights. To this man all Americans owe 
a tremendous debt of gratitude for because 
of his efforts and unyielding determina- 
tion, the protection of Individual freedom 
and the sovereign rights of the people were 
assured, 

Having noted briefly a few of the men who 
worked so tirelessly to frame and write the 
Constitution, let us now turn our atten- 
tion of the Constitution itself. 

First of all, let us ask, What was the great, 
comprehensive purpose of establishing the 
Constitution, and what was the compelling 
and motivating power behind it? We find 
this answered very clearly and concisely ex- 
pressed in the preamble which states, “We 
the People of the United States, in order 
to form a more perfect Union, establish jus- 
tice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for 
the common defense, promote the general 
welfare and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity do ordain and 
establish this Constitution of the United 
States of America.” Where can one find 
another document comparable to it? Where 
can one find a document so clearly, so con- 
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cisely and yet so comprehensively stated? 
It is the charter of freedom, the corner- 
stone of our Government, the most out- 
standing example in history of a legal instru- 
ment that-has served as a safeguard of indi- 
vidual freedom and foundation of natlonal 
unity. In it are contained the treasures of 
almost unlimited potential. Because the 

al utilization of this marvelous poten- 
tial under the protection of, and within the 
framework of the Constitution, America has 
become the peer of all nations unequaled 
in all history—the greatest Nation ever 
known to man. How very correct Glad- 
stone was when he described the Constitu- 
tion as being “the most wonderful work ever 
struck off at a given time by the brain and 
purpose of man.” 

Certainly all patriotic Americans concur 
in Gladstone's appraisal of this document 
and should be eternally thankful for its pro- 
visions and the principles of freedom which 
constitute the philosophy of our Republic. 
Fortunately for all, the Constitution, like the 
Ten Commandments, includes some emphat- 
ic “thou shalt nots” and places far beyond 
the reach of government rights, the rights of 
the individual. Maintaining and enjoying 
these rights was made possible by the guar- 
antees of the Bill of Rights which includes 
freedom of religion, of speech, and of the 
press; right to keep and bear arms: quarter- 
ing of soldiers; security against unwarranted 
search and seizure; rights of accused in 
criminal proceedings; right of speedy trial; 
right of trial by jury; right against excessive 
bails, fines and punishment; rights of the 
States and Individuals. All powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion are reserved to the States or to the peo- 

le. 

p What are we to think when, despite this 
constitutional guarantee, we have seen this 
10th amendment completely Ignored and the 
power of the States usurped by both the 
judicial and executive branches of the Fed- 
eral Government? This is a most alarming 
ure and should certainly serve to 
awaken slumbering Americans from their 
complacency and lethargic indif- 
ference and to cause them to discard the de- 
ceptive sophistry of “it can't happen here“ 
and substitute for it the fact that “it has 

happened here.” 

In this time of peril, uncertainty and 
world chaos, it behooves every citizen to be 
alert and to be cognizant of the fact that 
our Constitution is not only a bill of rights, 
but also a bill of obligations—rights to en- 
joy freedom and obligation to defend and 
perpetuate it. Having noted the multiplicity 
of blessings and privileges which are granted 
and guaranteed us by the Constitution, it 
seems incredible that anyone should have to 
be admonished to preserve it or that anyone 
would desire to destroy such a government 
but it is a well-known fact that there are 
forces—both within and without—whose 
avowed purpose is to destroy constitutional 
government and substitute for it, godless, 
atheistic communism. This is to be ac- 
complished through world government. Gov- 
ernment presupposes a court, so to have 
world government there necessarily must be 
a world court. The World Court provisions 
in the ‘United Nations Charter can com- 
pletely destroy our Constitution and all it 
stands for and provides, Since the World 
Court and world government are the off- 
springs of the United Nations, let us turn 
our attention for a moment to the United 
Nations. The original purpose of the United 
Nations Organization were good and found 
acceptance by many organizations including 
the National Society Daughters of the 
American Revolution. As stated in its for- 
mation in 1945, it was to be a confederation 
of sovereign nations seeking to solve interna- 
tional probiems and attain world under- 
standing and peace. These were lofty world 
goals, Just how signally it has departed 
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from these goals is shown by some frighten- 
ing and indisputable facts. Instead of aiding 
democracy and freedom, the United Nations 
has achieved rule by the minority, One 
small Afro-Asian nation has the same voting 
power in the United Nations General Assem- 
bly as the United States, and it has been 
proven quite conclusively that the efforts 
of the United States to bring about a world 
opinion favorable to freedom have failed. 
The conflict between the Constitution of the 
United States and the Charter of the United 
Nations is fundamental; there is no way 
of resolving It, Our form of constitutional 
government was set up for free people. The 
United Nations Charter attempted to set up 
a one world organization to govern many 
people, half free and half slave. These pur- 
poses oppose each other and to pretend oth- 
erwise is both futile and dangerous, Note 
these specific conflicts: our Constitution 
places authority to Interpret trenties of the 
United States with our Federal Government. 
The United Nations Charter places this au- 
thority with the Court of International Jus- 
tice. Our Constitution places power to 
declare war with a Congress made up of 
elected representatives of the people. The 
United Nations places such authority with 
the Security Council, Our Constitution de- 
clares that the President of the United 
States is commander in chief of our Armed 
Forces. The U.N. Charter places this au- 
thority with the military staff committee un- 
der the Security Council. (It may be added 
significantly that the head of this military 
staff committee has always been a Com- 
munist), Our Constitution requires the 
Government of the United States to protect 
the individual States of the Union from in- 
vasion, The United Nations Charter pro- 
vides for rights of passage of armed for- 
elgn troops. 2 

Our Constitution provides for elected 
legislators to make all the laws for the United 
States dealing with international affairs. 
The United Nations Charter places much of 
this authority in the hands of appointed 
members of the General Assembly, which in- 
cludes nations where the meaning of free- 
dom has never been known. Our Constitu- 
tion provides for a republican form of gov- 
ernment, built upon the foundation of re- 
sponsibility, of Federal servants to the peo- 
ple. The United Nations Charter is bullt 
upon the sovereignty of appointed represent- 
atives. Our Constitution sets up a judicial 
system with the right of appeal. The United 
Nations Charter substitutes the procedures 
of the World Court which are final and with- 
out appeal. 

With these contrasts established, let us 
now take a brief look at the World Court 
which Is the offspring of the United Nations. 
An examination of this Court reveals this: 
It ls composed of 15 judges, who are nomi- 
nated by governments which are members 
of the United Nations and require for elec- 
tion a majority vote in both the General 
Assembly and the Security Council. The 
nominations therefore, are strictly political. 
The World Court judges take no oath of 
allegiance to any principles. There are no 
uniform qualifications for World Court 
Judges—not even a legal degree. -No nation 
may have more than one judge. This means 
that in the World Court, the United States 
is outnumbered 14 to 1. The decisions in 
the World Court are final and from them 
there is no appeal. The following are a few 
of the domestic Issues upon which the World 
Court could rule: 

First, tariff: The World Court, by decree, 
could aboilsh all U.S. tariffs—thus flooding 
our country with cheap foreign goods which 
would seriously injure American industries, 

Second, immigration: The World Court 
could abolish our immigration quotas and 
security provisions. 

Third, foreign aid: The World Court could 
decree that the foreign aid program be made 
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permanent and could divert aid to any Com- 
munist country it chose to. 

Fourth: through action of the World 
Court we could lose the Panama Canal, 
which would dangerously weaken the de- 
fense of our country. Under the domination 
of the World Court and world government, 
not only would we have to surrender our 
national sovereignty but our individual and 
personal freedom as well. 

Article 55 of the United Nations Charter 
says that the U.N. “Shall promote higher 
living standards, full employment, social 
progress, solutions for health, culture, and 
educational problems and human rights 
freedom.” Certainly those are noble sound- 
ing aims, but let us look a bit further at the 
next article of the charter. Article 56 says 
“that all member states pledge themselyes 
to put article 55 into effect.” We did not say 
when we joined the United Nations that we 
would give consideration to the question of 
following U.N. policies in all these matters. 
We pledged that we would put article 55 into 
effect. The work of carrying out these aims 
and commitments has been mostly to spe- 
cialized agencies which are far removed 
from the serutiny of our Congress or our 
courts. Just how deeply we have become 
enmeshed in International efforts to regulate 
our domestic labor standards, minimum wage 
laws, immigration, etc,, is revealed to us 
when we carefully study and digest the pro- 
nouncements of articles 55 and 56, Under 
these, the Federal Government has made 3 
commitment to regulate all education, in- 
cluding public and private schools, in the 
way the U.N. agencies tell us todo. Further, 
the U.N: can regulate all matters affecting 
civil rights and other matters which are en- 
tirely domestic. This look at, and revalus- 
tion of, the U.N. World Court snd world 
governments, shows us conclusively that 
they are directly opposed to the concept 
limited government which is the basis of our 
constitutional Republic. Since we see that 
the World Court and world government pre- 
sent a sinister threat to our Government 
and American way of life, it behooves every 
American citizen to be alert and informed 85 
to the consequences of surrendering out 
sovereign, constitutional rights to a World 
Court, and becoming a mere puppet V 
in a world superstate. 

Down through the years, we in the United 
States have enjoyed the feeling of complet® 
security, ensconced as we have been, be- 
hind what we considered an impregnable 
bulwark—our Constitution—but no longer 
can we have the assurance that constitu 
tional rights will not be usurped, as th 
have been, and, too, those who are sincerely 
interested and informed, that in that other- 
wise almost perfect instrument, the 2 
tution, there is one dangerous loophole, one 
which the one worlders and international- 
ists are making full use of as a wea 
handed them by modern intepretations of 
the treaty clause of the Constitution which 
states that “Treaties are equal or su 
to the Conatitution as the supreme law of 
the land.“ The Supreme Court has rul 
that laws made by treaty, besides being im- 
mune to any test constitutionally, also su- 
persede domestic law. Louis Budens bas 
warned that Soviet Russia has planned for 
many years to use this loophole—the tresty 
clause—to destroy the sovereignty of the 
United States and lead us into world g0V- 
ernment, which, as we well know, would 
dominated by Russia and her satellites: 
is heartening to know, however, that 
dangerous loophole could be eliminated 
placing proper restrictions upon the po 
given the Chief Executive under these in- 
terpretations. 

With this brief comparison, of these tw? 
governmental ideologies, which seems 72 
erable—to live our lives in freedom, as W° 
have been able to because of our constitu- 
tional government, or to become slayes un“ 
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der the domination of brutal, godless 
communism? When we contemplate the 
Manifold blessings which make up our her- 
itage, both as a nation and as individuals, it 
is incredible that any American could even 
for one moment, ever, consider making a 
choice. Being an American, he should auto- 
matically say to the world, “I unqualifiedly 
believe in and give my loyal support to con- 
stitutional government.” Each and every 
American citizen should live with a song of 
Praise and a prayer of thanksgiving to Al- 
Mighty God for the provisions and protec- 
tion of the Constitution; not only this, but 
he should remind himself that every bless- 
ing carries with it a corresponding respon- 
Sibility. Therefore, it is his compelling duty 
and responsibility, not only to protect but 
to preserve and pass on to subsequent gen- 
erations this liberty and freedom pur 

at so dear a price by our brave and heroic 
forbears. 

Our heritage is priceless, but we must ever 
bear this in mind. We did not earn it. It 
Was dropped like a mantle of blessing upon 
us. If we do not appreciate, nurture, pro- 
tect, and preserve this heritage, we are un- 
Worthy ingrates and are far from being rep- 
Tesentative of the valiant patriots who not 
Only bequeathed to us liberty and freedom, 

t who had the foresight to erect protec- 
tive safeguards for subsequent generations. 

are dangerous, uncertain, explosive 
times. America needs our united, loyal, and 
BAcrificial support coupled with a steadfast, 
unvacillating determination that constitu- 
tional government shall not perish nor be 
destroyed but will be successfully defended 
Against all enemies, even the World Court 
and world government. 


Gen. Earle G. Wheeler: Requirements for 
Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, U.S. 
Army Chief of Staff, delivered a thought- 
Provoking speech on leadership recently 
to the Cadet Corps at The Citadel—the 

tary college of South Carolina. 
his eloquent talk, General Wheeler, 
a ed military leader, told this 
fine group of young American men how 
they can develop their leadership poten- 
tial to the highest degree. 
exhorted the cadet corps to pick 
UD the torch of American leadership and 
Carry it forward to the utmost of their 
Abilities, 

Leadership requirements, he avowed, 

Confidence, initiative, truth, action, 


ty, 
— first letter of each word is put to- 
ther, they spell out Citadel—the birth- 
Ce of their leadership training. 
8 Speaker, General Wheeler's re- 
i ks are so inspiring I believe all Amer- 
Should have an opportunity to read 
them. Under leave to extend my re- 
Then in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
eby insert his address: 
LEADERSHIP 
se”, behalf of both Mrs. Wheeler and my- 
» let me first say that we're very pleased 
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and honored to be Invited to join you in your 
observance of Corps Day at The Citadel. 
This pleasure is compounded by the oppor- 
tunity to learn at firsthand something 
about The Citadel, the corps of cadets, and 
the 120 years of Citadel service to South 
Carolina and the United States. 

On occasions like this, before leaping from 
the security of silence into the dangerous 
void of a public address, I think of the Brit- 
ish lieutenant who was drilling his company 
along the edge of the white cliffs of Dover. 
Somehow the column got turned so as to 
march toward the edge of the precipice. The 
lieutenant panicked. His throat tightened 
up; he couldn't think of the command to 
turn his men around. At this juncture, the 
sergeant ran up and yelled, “For God's sake, 
say something, sir, even if it’s only goodby.“ 

I want to say something to you today that 
you can use, something you will remember 
after I say goodby. It is for this reason that 
my subject is Leadership.“ I want to offer a 
few ideas on leadership, and illustrate my 
remarks by giving you some conception, at 
least, of what leadership demands of a lieu- 
tenant in the Army today. 

I know that you receive a good deal of 
instruction on leadership here at The Citadel, 
both In the classroom: and in the practical 
leadership of the corp’ of cadets. I also 
know that many of you will serve in the Air 
Force, the Marines, or perhaps in the Navy, 
and not in the Army at all. Many of you 
will not seek a professional military career 
beyond your selective service and Reserve 
obligations; but my ideas, I hope, will serve 
you equally well whether you are in uniform 
or out, in any branch of the Armed Forces 
or in any civilian pursuit. 

I happen to be one who believes that there 
are not born leaders. Leaders emerge in 
times of stress and crisis because through 
training, individual effort, and respect for 
responsibility the leader is prepared and 
ready. It is true, of course, that some men 
are gifted with those attributes of personality 
and understanding that gain them the faith 
and support of their fellows without much 
effort. In general, however, a study of the 
military or civilian leaders of any era of 
history will show that there are as many 
varieties of leadership as there are leaders. 
I don't need to labor this point particularly. 
The differences in personality and techniques 
of leadership among the great leaders of 
American military history—such as Wash- 
ington, Grant, Lee, Jackson, Pershing, and 
Patton—make this apparent. 

While any of us would like to think he 
is a Lee or a Pershing, men of that cast ap- 
pear only out of the clash of great events. 
The problem most of us have, it seems to 
me, is to develop ourselves for the leadership 
tasks of day-to-day living in our chosen pro- 
fessions. For most of us, the reward will 
be neither the acclaim of history nor the ac- 
colade of society. For most of us, the re- 
ward will be little more than the knowledge 
that we met the challenges of the hours, 
the days, and the years to the best of our 
energy and ability: that we were good citi- 
zens who served our country well. 

In my opinion, energy and ability can al- 
ways be improved and enhanced. Most peo- 
ple, I think, do not reach their full potential 
of leadership because they do not develop 
energy or ability to the fullest extent. 

The history and tradition of The Citadel 
is such that it would not particularly sur- 
prise me to learn someday that a great cap- 
tain sits in this very audience, but only time 
and the surge of events will prove this. For 
now, we can consider those qualities and 
skills which any man should develop in 
himself and understand in others if he is 
to be a successful leader. 

It might be useful at this point to define 
leadership, though this is not as easy as one 
might think. The books, manuscripts, and 
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treatises written over the years on the sub- 
ject of leadership would greatly overfiow the 
Citadel library. Much writing on the sub- 
ject avoids formal definition, an approach 
that reinforces the conclusion that leader- 
ship is, in fact, deñned largely in terms of 
the personality and special techniques of 
the leader concerned. Other textbooks give 
rather stiff and formal definitions which in 
turn ignore the fact that leadership cannot 
be divorced from the basic human qualities 
of the leader himself. 

For my own part, I offer two definitions, 
one a formal one and the other a good deal 
less formal. The formal definition is very 
short: Leadership is the art and science of 
influencing and directing men in such a way 
as to get their willing obedience, confidence, 
respect, and loyal cooperation to accomplish 
the mission. 

The less formal definition was provided 
me years ago by a hard-nosed old sergeant 
I knew who spoke in soldier language to de- 
fine leadership this way: “Leadership is 
when you tell your men you're going to take 
them to hell and back and they look forward 
to the trip.” 

When you think about it, these two defini- 
tions are not so far apart at that. Essen- 
tially, however, leadership is so complex a 
subject and so involved with human factors 
that a definition is only a beginning. We 
should examine the qualities and skills in- 
volved in order to perceive those which, as 
individuals, we might develop or strengthen 
so that regardless of the challenge of the 
— mt, we can accomplish the mission at 

In the 16th century a man whose name 
comes down to us today as more of an ex- 
pert on political intrigue than anything to 
do with leadership wrote a book called “The 
Prince.” The man, of course, was Niccolo 
Machiavelli, and his book is a classic on the 
relationships of states and their rulers. 
Machiavelli wrote, “To exercise the intellect 
a man should read histories, and study there 
the actions of illustrious men, to see how 
they have borne themselves in war, to ex- 
amine the causes of their victories and 
defeats.” 

No better advice was ever given to students 
of leadership. Study of the leaders of his- 
tory is both interesting and rewarding, but 
I would qualify this advice by suggesting 
that any such reading should include more 
than the study of acknowledged great men 
and historically recognized leaders. Study 
should include also those men of lesser 
renown, whose place in the broad sweep of 
history may be quite small. Admiral Halsey 
said that there are no great men; there are 
only ordinary people like you and me who 
meet the demands of the day's events. Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur said the same thing a 
little differently. He said there are no heroes 
and no cowards; there are only those men 
who meet their destinies like soldiers and 
those who do not. 

My point here is that the study of the 
leadership qualities of men like Army Capt. 
Terry D. Cordell, Citadel class of 1957, who 
was killed last October in south Vietnam, 
can be just as inspiring and illuminating as, 
say, the study of the life of Ulysses S, Grant. 

Our Army historical reports on the actions 
of sergeants, lieutenants, and captains in 
times of military stress, such as the Chosin 
actions in Korea or the Battle of the Bulge 
during World War II, will furnish as much 
insight Into leadership as will a study of the 
life of Napoleon. Leadership is tested in 
times of crisis, as I said at the beginning of 
my remarks, but the ability to meet the test, 
whenever it comes, is acquired day to day. 

Accordingly, when you examine the char- 
acter and fiber of leaders, great men or not, 
you find certain constants of leadership 
which emerge ag qualities, attitudes, char- 
acteristics, and skills that all leaders have 
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possessed in one measure or another. The 
difference in the level of strength of these 
leadership factors in any one individual is 
both a matter of the man’s own personality 
as it was shaped day to day, and the condi- 
tlons of his practicing leadership. 

I have made an effort to collect some of 
these constants that I recognize, and to list 
them for you under several different head- 
ings, I offer them to you with the thought 
that they can assist you in the tasks of lead- 
ership as these tasks may face you now and 
in the future. For my own part, I find that 
I agree with the famous physician, Sir Wil- 
liam Osler, who commented some years ago 
in a lecture at Yale University that 
the load of tomorrow, added to that of yes- 
terday, carried today, makes the strongest 
falter.” Sir William was a believer in Thomas 
Carlyle's advice that “Our main business is 
not to see what lies dimly at a distance, but 
to do what lies clearly at hand.” I agree 
with these sentiments, and it is this basic 
viewpoint that has influenced my selection 
of the particular qualities and skills I sug- 
gest now as the constants of leadership. 

The first of these is confidence. Every 
leader needs confidence, the belief in him- 
self that he is more than equal to solving 
the problems that beset him. Gen. Joseph 
Hooker, explaining his defeat by General 
Lee's lesser numbers at Chancellorsville dur- 
ing the period April 27 to May 6, 1863, said, 
“Well, to tell the truth, I just lost confidence 
in Joe Hooker.” 

Confidence is acquired by knowing your 
job, and you learn your job by studying the 
rules involved and the tools at hand. Most 
Army lieutenants these days are platoon 
leaders, and I would expect a good platoon 
leader to develop. confidence by knowing 
more than his sergeant, his corporals, and 
his other soldiers about every aspect of pla- 
toon activity. The lieutenant learns the 
weapons, the vehicles, the equipment, and 
the tactics of his platoon. He must also 
know his men. Thus, he develops confidence 
in himself and inspires it in his men. Field 
Marshal Montgomery of Alamein thinks so 
highly of this quality of cconfidence that 
he includes it in his definition of leadership. 
He defines leadership as “The will to domi- 
nate, together with the character which in- 
spires confidence.” In my view, one facet at 
least of character, which is so important to 
leadership, arises out of confidence. 

My next point is initiative, or self-reliant 
enterprise. No leader's sphere is so small nor 
his time so limited that he cannot bring a 
new approach, new ideas, and new energy to 
his task. Initiative and its related qualities 
of imagination, ingenuity, and innovation 
can take many forms, depending on circum- 
stance and opportunity. It may provide a 
much-needed humorous boost for morale in 
a time of great adversity, as when Inspector 
General yon Steuben at Valley Forge gave a 
dinner for his lleutenants on condition that 
none could be admitted who had on a whole 
pair of breeches. It may salvage an entire 
operation, as during the Normandy invasion 
of World War II when Sgt. Curtis Culin in- 
vented a cutting device to let American tanks 
clear the hedgerows holding up the advance. 
The Army lieutenant today has two con- 
tinuing areas to challenge his initiative—the 
best use of limited manpower and the de- 
velopment of new tactics to get the most out 
of our new equipment. Initiative exploits 
those most valuable American characteris- 
tics of ingenuity and self-sufficiency. 


My third point is somewhat more abstract, 
and I call it truth. This includes truth as 
you know it in The Citadel honor code, but 
is actually truth as it is the fountainhead of 
all Christian ideals, Gen, “Jumping” Jim 
Gavin, one of our great paratroop command- 
ers of World War II and more recently Am- 
bassador to France, is an old and valued 
friend of mine. He once defined the ideal 
officer as one-third teacher, one-third preach- 
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er, and one-third little boy who still likes to 
play cowboys and Indians. This is a very 
good thumbnail definition of the military 
leader. Any leader, military or not, has to be 
something of a preacher in the sense that he 
must know, believe, and demonstrate those 
ideals which make any man sound in himself 
and in his relation to others. The spiritual 
strength any leader or any organization needs 
to succeed from day to day is based on our 
great Christian ethic, and this is what I mean 
by truth. The Army leader today has to 
build and demonstrate such spiritual 
strength. 

My next constant of leadership I have 

labeled action, or the courage to start, to be- 
gin. One of your own texts on leadership 
here at The Citadel, “The Armed Forces Offi- 
cer.“ makes this point very well. The cour- 
age to start will carry a man far. Under any 
conditions of war or peace, it is surprising 
how many times all things come into balance 
for a man who has the courage to make a 
start, to do something. General Patton, 
when he was a colonel commanding a horse 
cavalry regiment, was fond of telling his 
young Officers during tactical training, “Do 
something. Don't just stand and do noth- 
ing. Do something. This point is also very 
well made by Lt. Gen. Sir Giffard Martel, one 
of Great Britain’s great tank leaders who 
sald, If you take a chance, it usually suc- 
ceeds, presupposing good judgment.“ Com- 
monsense is a great virtue inside the military 
or out, and I might remind you that com- 
monsense is an acquired trait, not issued by 
rank. 
Commonsense assists you to make deci- 
sions, but the decision alone is not enough. 
What you do after the decision is very im- 
portant. Any officer of experience would ad- 
vise the Army lieutenant today, I am sure, 
that It is steadiness after the decision, rather 
than certainty ahead of time, which carries 
the day. 

This brings me to my fiext constant, duty, 
which I define as the leader's sacred obliga- 
tion to accomplish the mission at hand. 
Gen, Douglas MacArthur, in his famous ad- 
dress to the cadets at West Point on May 12 
last year spoke of duty as * * a tenfold 
beacon in the night.” Duty is the wellspring 
of discipline. A number of students of lead- 
ership make the point that it is duty which 
is the basis of all that is greatest in any 
military structure, no matter how large or 
small it may be. 

Field Marshal Rommel of the German 
Army said that the best form of welfare for 
troops is a superlative state of discipline. 
General Washington, in another era of his- 
tory, said discipline“ is the soul of an army. 
These points are true in any enterprise, mili- 
tary or otherwise. It is the leader's task to 
so understand and accept the concept of 
duty that he can develop discipline in him- 
self and his unit, I say this because if duty 
becomes only an abstract consideration in 
your mind, and is removed from the realities 
of day-to-day activity, you cannot succeed 
as @ leader nor can you succeed as an indi- 
vidual, 

Discipline begins in the heart and mind 
of the leader. You have to know yourself 
and be able to command yourself before you 
can know and command other men. General 
Lee once remarked that he could never trust 
command to a man who couldn’t command 
himself. In the final analysis, on the battle- 
field or elsewhere, it is the difference in the 
state of discipline that gives ome force the 
edge, the advantage, over another, The 
Army lieutenant in this era has the same 
continuing requirement leaders have always 
had in this regard. He should establish a 
firm concept of duty in his mind and being, 
and develop discipline from this basis in 
himself and in his unit. 

This brings me to my next to last con- 
stant of leadership, which I have called ex- 
planation. I use this term in its largest 
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sense, meaning- communication, or the in- 
terchange of thoughts among human beings. 
I would say categorically that the ability 
to convey his ideas, his orders, and a state- 
ment of what he wants to those he leads 
is the most valuable skill a leader can de- 
velop. You will find, I think, when you take 
up your leader's duties wherever or what- 
ever they might be, that most of the people 
you lead will respond if only you can get 
across what it is you want them to do. 
The leader is in constant communication of 
one kind or another with those under him. 
His very presence, his knowledge of his job, 
his attitude toward the mission all establish 
communication through personal example. 
Most important, however, is the way the 
leader expresses his ideas and his orders 
either verbally or in writing. Every leader 
has to be able to speak and to write effec- 
tively. These two skills should be acquired 
and polished continually. Today's leader 
wants to avoid the uncommunicativeness of 
the officer we had during World War It who 
habitually kept silent around his troops- 
One of his staff suggested he might do well 
to talk to his troops once in a while, Dur- 
ing the next inspection in ranks the officer 
stopped in front of one of his men and sald, 
“Soldier, where did you start this war?“ 
The soldier replied, “Sir, I didn’t start this 
war, Hitler did.” 

My last point is learning, and here again 
I am speaking broadly. By learning, I am 
speaking of the continuing process of ac- 
quiring both knowledge and perception that 
a leader should pursue all his life. 
includes basic academic learning such as 
you are now engaged in, and it includes 
the professional learning I mentioned earlier. 
In the long haul the learning I am speaking 
of is the process of seeking useful experience 
and applying this experience to the improve- 
ment of your leadership. Much of this is 
a process of using the little scraps of time. 
Marine Maj, Gen. Victor Krulak, now Spe- 
cial Assistant for Counterinsurgency to the 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, is a master 
at this. We recently took a trip to south 
Vietnam and I noticed that in the slack 
times, for example during the flight from the 
United States to Hawaii, General Krulak was 
always busy, studying, reading, or making 
notes. But you don't have to be a major 
general to use the little scraps of time. Mar- 
cus Aurelius, a Roman philosopher and em- 
peror, said, Don't act as if you have a thou- 
sand years to live.“ This is good advice. 
The young leader today, or the leader of any 
age for that matter, should certainly observe, 
study and evaluate. He should maintain the 
basic view that he is learning all his life, 
but will never have time to learn all that 
he will have opportunity for. Learning for 
its own sake is not enough, Along with this 
learning the leader must acquire perception. 
the ability to understand the values and the 
relationships of what he learns to what he 16 
doing, 

These, then, are the constants of leadership 
as I sec them: Confidence, initiative, tru 
action, duty, explanation, learning, Whe? 
you put these seven together, as you probably 
have already done, you see that they have * 
built-in device for making them easy to or 
member, The first letter of each word, PU 
together, spells citadel. 

In closing my remarks, I want to leave you 
with two final thoughts. The first is this 
the opportunity and demand for leadership 
was never greater in the history of our coun?” 
try than it is in this decade of the sixties 
The many commitments of the Unite? 
States, the international situation, the prom: 
ises of technology, all create a challenge 
and demand for leaders such as we have 
had before. You are the young warriors whe 
will shortly go forth and pick up the if 
lenge. How much you profit by this oppor- 
tunity, how well you respond to the challenge 
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will be determined very largely by your own 
efforts within the great events before us all. 
Second, in seizing this opportunity, you 

might give careful thought to the advice 
contained in a poem, written a number of 
years ago by Sir Willlam Osler, to whom I 
referred earlier. Sir William gave no title 
to his poem, but it could very pertinently be 
called. “Advice to Young Leaders." The 
poem: 
“Listen to the Exhortation of the Dawn! 

Look to this Day! 

For it is Life, the very Life of Life. 

In its brief Course le all the 

Varieties and Realities of your Existence: 

The Bliss of Growth, 

The Glory of Action, 

The Splendour of Beauty; 

For Yesterday ls but a Dream 

And Tomorrow is only a Vision; 

But Today well Hyed makes 

Every Yesterday a Dream of Happiness, 

And every Tomorrow a Vision of Hope. 

Look well therefore to this Day! 

Such is the Salutation of the Dawn!” 


Good luck to each of you, wherever the 
demands of leadership may take you. Thank 
you. 


“The Indispensable Supports“ — Article 
by J. Edgar Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21,1963 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, some- 
times policymakers in government, as 
Well as the American people themselves, 
forget two important aspects of our na- 
tional policies: religion and morality. 
We tend to emphasize the practical ex- 
Pediency of our policies, and to neglect 
the consideration of how much of our 
foreign policy should be based on an 
inherent faith in the people of the 
World—a faith in them to be free to 
determine their own destinies. 

Today, the free world is faced with the 

endous atheistic force of com- 
Munism, which, in its effort to take over 
the world, is striving to undermine and 
destroy our faith in God. The West 
must stem this tide. Communism may 
Quiet the tongues of those it suppresses; 
but it cannot quiet the spiritual strivings 
of every human being and his need for a 
higher authority. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that following my remarks, an ex- 
cellent and impressive article entitled 

The Indispensable Supports,” written by 
J. Edgar Hoover and published in the 
Sunday Visitor be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE INDISPENSABLE SUPPORTS 
(By John Edgar Hoover) 

(Today falls between the birth an- 

Versarics of two great Americans, George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln. In 

of the memory of these two patriots, 
and to remind us of the things they taught 
US about love of country, we present this 
article written by the Director of the Fed- 
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eral Bureau of Investigation, Department 
of Justice, United States of America.) 

This Nation was born of falth. The hand- 
ful of men who struggled through long and 
bitter years of war to gain our freedom 
had unquenchable faith. The dedicated lit- 
tle group who joined together to fix in place 
the soaring rafters of our Republic built 
firmly on a foundation of faith. For the 
Founding Fathers were blessed with a vig- 
orous, indomitable, all-encompassing belief 
in God. That belief permeated their written 
words. It suffused their thought. It shone 
forth in their speech. Listen to Patrick 
Henry: 

“There is a just God who presides over 
the destinies of nations, and who will raise 
up friends to fight our battles for us.” 

Witness the vow of Thomas Jefferson: 

“I have sworn upon the altar of God, 
eternal hostility against every form of 
tyranny over the mind of man.” 

Above all, note these significant statements 
in the final words of advice which George 
Washington gave the people whom he had 
served so faithfully for 45 years: 

“Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable supports. In 
vain would that man claim the tributes of 
patriotism, who should labor to subvert 
these great pillars of human happiness, these 
firmest props of the duties of men and citi- 
zens * * And let us with caution in- 
dulge the supposition that morality can be 
maintained without religion. Whatever 
may be conceded to the influence of refined 
education on minds of peculiar structure, 
reason and experience both forbid us to 
expect that national morality can prevail in 
exclusion of religious principle.” 

In every area of the earth today, powerful 
atheistic forces are striving to destroy belief 
in God, to eliminate every form of worship 
of God, to wipe out the concept of morality 
which is derived from Judaic-Christian 
thought and belicf. In many areas, the at- 
tack on religion is direct and brutal. In 
areas of the world yet remaining free, the 
attack is more artful. Communist totalitar- 
ians know that as long as Americans remain 
true to the magnificent moral and spiritual 
principles on which this greatest of all 
republics was founded, our Nation will stand 
as an unbreachable bulwark in the planned 
path of Communist world conquest. It is, 
therefore, easy to understand why the pro- 
ponents of absolute materialism, in the 
words of Washington, labor to subvert these 
great pillars of human happiness, these 
firmest props of the duties of men and citi- 
zens"—religion and morality. 

ADULATION OF THE MATERIAL 

Today subtle forces seek to secularize whole 
bodies of citizens—to substitute adulation 
of the material for worship of the spiritual. 
The men promoting such forces are hopeful 
that time is on their side and that, with un- 
ceasing effort and Machiavellian strategems, 
vast numbers of Americans can be broken 
from their traditional spiritual moorings and 
set adrift in a secular sea. They know that 
the human creature who is without spiritual 
resources and the moral scruples which stem 
from religious training and belief can, with 
great ease, be led into the arid desert of 
communism. 

“Those people who are not governed by 
God will be ruled by tyrants.” 

The preceding thought, attributed to Wil- 
liam Penn, expresses unequivocal fact. When 
man transgresses the immutable laws of God, 
he opens the door to his own enslavement. 
Communist man does more than transgress 
those laws; he denies their existence. In- 
deed, the dential of God is a basic element of 
this evil philosophy. Communism’s first pre- 
mise is, simply: ‘Where is no God. And other 
basic ideas of this totalitarian tyranny are 
in keeping with that denial: There is no 
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soul. Body is all. Nature is all. Man is 
merely a fortuitous product of the ceaseless 
interaction of chemical and physical ele- ` 
ments. He differs only in degree and not in 
essence from the beast in the field and the 
stone kicked from the path. 

But communism does not stop with athe- 
istic theory. As expressed by Marx, Engels, 
and Lenin, it teaches that all religions are 
false and harmful and must be destroyed. 
It goes even further. It outlaws traditional 
morality. It teaches that existing moral 
codes derived from supernatural concepts are 
false. The Ten Commandments become 
meaningless. Absolute principles of right 
and wrong are thrown into the discard. 
Communism substitutes a brutal end- 
justifies-the-means code which holds that It 
is entirely moral to steal, lie, torture, or kill 
if such actions tend to promote the advance 
of communism or to fix communism's brutal 
social order more firmly on a victim nation. 

Other basic Communist ideas—the Com- 
munist vlew of history with its theory of eco- 
nomic determinism, destruction of the cap- 
italist state, and translation of the theory 
of reyolution into the fact of revolution— 
must be included in any fundamental study 
of communism. Here, however, we are re- 
ferring to those primary ideas which would 
wrench God out of the life of the world and 
destroy the soul and spirit of man. 

“There is something in the nature of 
things which the mind of man, which reason, 
which human power cannot effect, and cer- 
tainly that which produces this must be bet- 
ter than man. What can this be but God?“ 

Cicero, the Roman orator, who lived and 
died before the birth of Christ, recognized 
that which many of today’s moderns choose 
todeny. There is something in the structure 
of the human creature which causes man to 
remain unsatified unless he is able to reach 
outside himself—to become part of some- 
thing beyond self. Through the centuries, 
saints and missionaries sought to serve God 
through service to their fellow men. The 
Christian religion, in particular, emphasized 
man's responsibility to his less fortunate 
brothers, and as this noble and spiritual con- 
cept of service permeated man's thinking, 
wonderful movements to alleviate hunger, 
privation, and suffering came into being and 
developed. Man's great concern for his fel- 
low man is & spiritual manifestation, for it ts 
rooted, basically, in religious training and 
conviction. It has, in general, been so recog- 
nized through centuries past. 

DIGNITY AND RIGHTS DENIED 


Today, however, there is a manifest effort 
to secularize the noblest aspects of human 
character, The proponents of atheistic com- 
munism seek to project a wholly false image. 
They strive to persuade a seeking world that 
brutal, totalitarian, power-mad communism 
is interested in one thing only—the best 
interests of individual man—and that com- 
munism alone has man’s best interests at 
heart. Nothing could be more false. Under 
communism, the individual ceases to exist 
as a human being with human dignity and 
innate rights. He becomes a statistic sub- 
ject to the whims of whatever creature is 
powerful enough to seize and hold the whip 
hand. 

Unfortunately, many generous-minded 
persons have drifted from their religious 
moorings and are blind to the moral guide- 
posts by which they once found the way. 
Lost to the worship of God, they lean to- 
ward the exaltation of man—and too many 
of them seem to be unaware of the fact that 
it is but a short step to man’s degradation 
in the name of his glorification. 

INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 

It is to me a continuing source of amaze- 

ment that those who apparently are enam- 


ored of mankind so often refuse to grant in- 
dividual man those innate rights with which, 
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the Founding Fathers held, he is endowed by 
his Creator. 

Our Nation was born of faith. It was 
brought forth in an agony of blood and tears 
by men and women devoted to God and to 
the moral principles which flow from that 
belief. It has faced fearful problems and 
strong ‘enemies, but never before has this 
Republic faced an enemy which sought to 
attack it by its citizens In order 
to stultify thelr will to stand against en- 

communism. 

How far that secularization has advanced 
is apparent in the moral rot which has 
blighted so many homes, filled so many 
prisons, and destroyed the lives of thousands 
of our youth. The advance of secularization 
is apparent in the colossus of communism 
astride so much of the earth. It is visible in 
Instance after instance of the sellout of 
honor and integrity to a vicious, totalitar- 
jan enemy. It is visible in much of what 
we read and what we see. 

This Republic was founded on great moral 
and spiritual principles which, for more than 
a century and a half, have drawn men's 
hearts and hopes toward America. When we 
deny those principles, we deny our great past 
and betray all that the Founding Fathers 
fought and died for, and all that succeeding 
generations passed on to us intact. Religion 
and morality are as vital to our survival to- 
day as they were when a handful of men, 
placing their reliance on the protection of 
divine providence, pledged their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor in defense 
of principle. Today, as then, religion and 
morality are our stoutest weapons against 
the enemy. They are the indispensable sup- 
ports of freedom, 


Washington, DE Chapter, University of 
Alabama Alumni Express Confidence 
in Bryant 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21,1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday, March 20, 1963, the University of 
Alabama Alumni Association, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., through its executive com- 
mittee, adopted the following resolution 
expressing confidence in University of 
Alabama football coach Paul Bryant: 
RESOLUTION OF THE WASHINGTON, D.C., CHAP- 

TER, UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA ALUMNI ASSO- 

CIATION, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Whereas charges refiecting on the Univer- 
sity of Alabama and its athletic director, 
Coach Paul Bryant, have been made in the 
March 23 issue of the Saturday Evening Post: 
Therefore, the Washington, D.O., Chapter of 
the University of Alabama Alumni Associa- 
tlon wishes to go on record as follows: 

1. We believe that investigation will prove 
these charges baseless and their publication 
irresponsible. 

2, We are proud of the standards of excel- 
lence maintained by our university, its ath- 
letic department and its athletic director, 
Coach Paul Bryant. We believe these high 
standards are reflected not only in the uni- 
versity’s record in athletic competition, but 
in the exemplary record and conduct of stu- 
dents under Coach Bryant's instruction—on 
and off the athletic field, in college and in 
later life. 

3. We Join Dr. Frank Rose, president, and 
the board of trustees of the University of 
Alabama in expressing our confidence in 
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Coach Bryant and our appreciation for his 
devotion to the university and its ideals of 
moral and spiritual excellence. 

Approved by the executive committee, 
Washington, D.C., Chapter of the University 
of Alabama Alumni Association, assembled, 
this 20th day of March 1063. 


Judge Frank T. Healey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday night, March 15, the Honorable 
Frank T. Healey, judge of the Superior 
Court of Connecticut, died in my home- 
town of Waterbury, Conn. 

In Judge Healey's passing, Waterbury 
and the State of Connecticut lost an 
outstanding citizen and I lost a friend 
of 30 years standing. 

Judge Healey's interests were wide- 
spread. He was active as a practicing 
lawyer for 30 years and for the last 8 
years had served as a judge of Connecti- 
cut’s two highest courts of first instance, 
but his activities were not confined to 
his profession. 

He was an active and industrious 
worker in a variety of Connecticut en- 
terprises and he was a stanch sup- 
porter of his church which rewarded 
him by making him a Knight of St. 
Gregory. Judge Healey’s energetic par- 
ticipation in State and community civic 
affairs provided a badly needed example 
in these difficult days when our system 
of government by citizens has been chal- 
lenged. Waterbury and Connecticut 
will miss him greatly in the days ahead. 


‘As a further expression of apprecia- 
tion for Judge Healey's contributions, I 
include an editorial from the Waterbury 
Sunday Republican of March 17, 1963: 

JUDGE Frank T. HEALEY 


Waterbury has lost an outstanding citizen. 

The success which was attained by Su- 
perior Court Judge Frank T. Healey was 
founded upon intelligent, consistent service 
as a member of the bar and the bench as 
well as in the private practice of law and in 
a multitude of deeds for the community and 
his church over a great many years. He built 
his way of life on a firm foundation of char- 
acter and hard work. He won his successive 
steps up the ladder by giving the best of him- 
self in every position he-held. There was no 
halfway service with him. Judge Healey did 
everything the right way, even if that way 
was also the hard way. This ardor for good 
accomplishment won him recognition, 
awards, and honors in his profession and 
other walks of life in which he was active. 

Judge Healey fitted himself for service on 
the bench of Connecticut courts by years of 
practicing law in those courts. This gave 
him an intimate knowledge of the law itself 
as well as the quirks of human nature. He 
was natively a man of sound judgments—one 
not given to snap decisions but rather a per- 
son to look at all sides of a question before 
arriving at a conclusion. All of this made 
him a good judge—one who had the respect 
of all bar members, 

Judge Healey was persistent in his public 
duties. He served in public office in many 
capacities and gave a great deal of his valua- 
ble time to forwarding the welfare of St. 
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Marys Hospital. His good works for his 
church were recognized by a special award 
from the supreme pontiff. Frank Healey left 
a mark in Waterbury—an example of proper 
living that should be an inspiration for all 
young people who aspire to make the law 
their way of life. 


— 


Take a Look at the Ugly Communist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. WATSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21,1963 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, after 
reading and hearing so much about the 
book, “The Ugly American,” by William 
Lederer, it was refreshing and encour- 
aging to read an article in the Columbia 
Record of March 19, 1963, entitled Take 
a Look at the Ugly Communist.” 

This informative and well-documented 
article shifts the spotlight from our 
American shortcomings in international 
relations and discloses some Communist 
blunders in this field which have not 
heretofore been given wide coverage. 

The author, Dr. Richard L. Walker, 
head of the Department of International 
Studies at the University of South Caro- 
lina, is one of the best informed persons 
anywhere in the United States in this 
field. I commend the article to every 
Member of Congress. 

The article follows: 

Take A LOOK aT THE UGLY COMMUNIST 

(By Richard L. Walker) 

We Americans seem to enjoy tearing our- 
selves down, and in our fixation about being 
liked, we often give disproportionate atten- 
tion to our own mistakes and are not sufi- 
ciently aware of the blunders of our Com- 
munist opponents. Perhaps this is symbol- 
ized by the popularity of “The Ugly Ameri- 
can” and now the wide distribution of its 
sequel, A Nation of Sheep,” by one of the 
coauthors of the first book. This book 18 
irresponsible, inaccurate, and downright dis- 
torted. It plays up the American penchant 
for breast-beating. Mr. William Lederer, Its 
author, makes the Americans into blunder- 
ing idlots. The Communists are made to 
appear 10 feet tall and paragons of all the 
virtues of overseamanship. Certainly “The 
Ugly American” had a salutary influence in 
making our various agencies involved in 
foreign affairs more conscious of the n 
for language training and sensitivity for dif- 
ferent cultural backgrounds. The second 
volume is entirely unnecessary. 

In fact, the Russians have turned out to 
be the ugly onces—hu-lu-lao-mao-tzu, “crazy 
old hairy ones,” as the Chinese call them. 
In our own paroxyms of self-criticism we 
have tended to overlook some of the Soviet 
and Chinese Communist blunders. 

The recont protest parade and exodus of 
Africans from Sofia, Bulgaria, for instances 
was just one of a number of acts of protest 
by African students against treatment in 
Communist countries. African students in 
China have protested over their inability to 
get any meaningful education except edu- 
cation for sabotage, The Patrice Lumumba 
University in Moscow is a flop. 

CAMBODIA 

In Cambodia, the Soviets, Chinese Com- 
munists and Americans are all engaged in 
extensive aid programs and have missions 
of roughly equal size. Yet the Russians and 
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Chinese have practically no one in their mis- 
sions who speak Cambodian and relatively 
few of their representatives speak French, 
the only alternate language. 

The Chinese are clannish, rude, haughty, 
and frequently difficult to deal with. On the 
other hand, almost half of the U.S. Embassy 
staf speaks acceptable Cambodian, and prac- 
tically every member handles French. 

Then there is the matter of quality. 
Equipment from the Soviet Union and other 
Communist states which comes as part of 
their ald program has frequently proved to 
be inferior. In Egypt, Nasser's government 
insists that Soviet plans and blueprints be 
written in English rather than in Russian 
in order that quality comparisons can be 
made with American products which are ac- 
knowledged to be superior. This must be 
rather galling to the Soviets. 

A FEW ITEMS 


It might be instructive to list a few recent 
items regarding the Soviet aid program: 

1, In several countries in Africa where the 
Soviets have been giving economic assistance 
there have been charges of drunkenness, 
promiscuity, and high living on the part of 
Soviet personnel. 

2. A Soviet-bullt road sank into a swamp 
in Indonesia after the first heavy use. 

3. Soviet-built jeeps delivered in Egypt 
were found to have faulty steering—a real 
irony in a land where there is trouble keeping 
on the road anyway. 

4. Russian technicians have been caught 
smuggling diamonds in coffee bags in Guinea. 

5. Inadequate packaging has permitted ce- 
ment to be ruined in Guinea, Ghana, the 
Sudan, as well as in Burma. No adjustment 
was made. 

6. A Czech-bullt cement plant in Afghani- 
stan yielded such poor-quality cement that it 
could not even be used to build a Soviet air- 
strip. 

GRIEVANCES : 

The list could be expanded many times 
over. I talked personally in New Delhi just 
2 years ago with high ranking Indian offi- 
cials who had a whole catalog of grievances 
against Soviet aid officials in India, Said 
one of them: “The British at their worst 
were never as haughty as the Russians.” 

Why do we not hear more about these 
facts? Why are we not telling them to the 
Whole world? These are the usual questions 
Taised by Americans to whom much of the 
above material comes as a real The 
answer to the first question ls difficult. 
Perhaps it is because of our tendency toward 
self-criticism and our preoccupation with 
events at home. 

But the answer to the second question is 
that we are playing up the facts about “the 
ugly Communists” abroad. By law, our U.B. 
Information Agency is not allowed to dis- 
tribute information within the United 
States. Thus we are unaware of its activi- 
ties abroad. 

But within the framework of a far too 
limited budget (given the task it has to 
Perform and the 25-times greater funds the 

unists have for propaganda), the 
USIA has been doing a commendable job of 
exposing Communist behavior and poor 
Quality goods and performance abroad. 
NO SHEEP 


But then, perhaps we have little further 
need for propaganda around the world. The 
“ugly Communists” are our own best propa- 
Banda. The simple fact is that we are not 
doing such a bad job overseas after all. 
This does not mean that we can sit back 
Smugly and complacently without self-criti- 
cism. There is always room for improve- 
ment. But we are neither ugly nor a na- 
= of sheep—the Communists frequently 
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Baker-Herlong Advocated as Best 
Approach to Tax Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, an inter- 
esting presentation to the Ways and 
Means Committee was made by Mr. Tyre 
Taylor on behalf of the Southern States 
Industrial Council. In addition to 
stressing the need for reduced Federal 
spending and the reduction of taxes ad- 
vocated the Baker-Herlong step by step 
approach. He advocated no-tax cut 
without a balanced budget. His views on 
the “Athenian Republic,” Dr. Heller’s 
“puritan ethic,” the Keynesian and Ad- 
miral Burke are worthy of the attention 
of my colleagues. 

His testimony follows: 

STATEMENT oF TYRE TAYLOR, GENERAL COUN- 
SEL, SOUTHERN STATES INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL, 
IN OPPOSITION TO THE PRESIDENT’Ss Tax 
PROPOSAL BEFORE THE WAYS AND MEANS 
COMMITTEE, HOUSE` OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Marca 20, 1963 
My name is Tyre Taylor, my address is 

1511 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. I ap- 

pear here on behalf of the Southern States 

Industrial Council, the headquarters of 

which are in the Stahiman Building, Nash- 

ville, Tenn. The council represents virtually 
all lines of industry in the 16 Southern 

States from Maryland to Texas, inclusive. 
On behalf of the council, its officers, direc- 

tors and members, I wish to express to you, 

Mr. Chairman, and the other members of 

this great committee our sincere apprecia- 

tion for this opportunity to be heard. 
I 


At a meeting of the council's board of di- 
rectors at Ponte Verda, Fila., last May, the 
following statement pertaining to Federal 
taxes and spending was unanimously 
adopted: 

“The national debt now amounts to $298 
billion—up 734 billion from this time 


last year. This does not include Govern- 


ment-guaranteed loans and other contingent 
liabilities, conservatively estimated to aggre- 
gate more than $200 billion. 

"Taxes are far too high—in certain brack- 
ets closely approaching confiscatory levels. 

“In the light of these facts the council 
urges the Congress to take the following ac- 
tions: 

“I. Reduce the Federal budget by reducing 
expenditures that are not essential to the 
functioning of the Government as defined in 
the Constitution with the ultimate purpose 
of eliminating entirely nonessential expendi- 
tures. 

“2. Provide for an orderly step-by-step re- 
duction of individual and corporate income 
tax rates.” 

I might add at this point that the council 
believes that such an orderly, step-by-step 
approach is found in the Herlong-Baker bill 
which the council supports. 

“3. Avoid any further increase in the debt 
ceiling and the contracting of any obliga- 
tions outside this ceiling,” 3 

As we understand the President's proposal, 
it would provide a cut in tax liabilities— 
phased over 3 years—of $13.6 billion—$1i1 
billion for individuals and $2.6 billion for 
corporations. He says: 
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"Other adjustments, some of which lose 
and some of which gain revenue, would, on 
balance, provide a revenue gain of 83.4 bil- 
lion, leaving a net reduction of $10.2 billion.” 

The council is opposed to many of the 
President's proposals for structural changes 
in the tax law. However, since he indicated 
to the American Bankers Association on Feb- 
ruary 25 that he would settle for the re- 
quested tax reduction alone without any tax 
reforms, I shall omit any reference to the 
recommended structural changes and con- 
fine my remarks to the single issue of tax 
reduction. On this the council’s position 
was further clarified in a letter chairman of 
the council’s legislative committee, Mr. J. 
Clifford Miller, Jr., of Richmond, Va., wrote 
to Chairman Mitts on January 14. Mr. 
Miller said: 

“The council favors a substantial tax cut— 
say of the order of $8 to $10 billion—but not 
at the expense of a budget further unbal- 
anced by the tax cut. By this we mean that 
any tax cut should be matched, dollar for 
dollar and in advance, by reduced spending,” 

In conclusion, Mr. Miller said: 

“The council also favors a gradual, orderly 
approach to tax reduction such as was con- 
tained in the Herlong-Baker bill of last year, 
but I repeat, the council does not want any 
tax cut which would further unbalance the 
budget. That way, we think, lies certain 
disaster.” 

1 


In the few minutes I have left, I wish to 
examine the question: Is it silly and un- 
realistic, a mere exercise in futility, to sup- 
Pose that there can be any substantial re- 
duction in nonessential spending? 

The $119 billion deficit follows on the 
heels of deficits of $8.8 billion in the current 
fiscal year, $6.4 billion in 1962, and has been 
exceeded in peacetime only by the towering 
red-ink figure of $12.4 billion in 1959. We 
have had a deficit in our national budget for 
27 of the last 33 years. Is it ordained on 
high that we shall keep on having them until 
our system collapses into chaos and a dicta- 
tor fights his way to the top and takes over? 
The available evidence provides for this ques- 
tion a rather dusky answer. Prof, Alexander 
Tytler, writing nearly two centuries ago about 
the decline and fall of the Athenian Republic, 
said: 

“A democracy cannot exist as a permanent 
form of goyernment. It can only exist until 
the voters discover they can vote themselyes 
largess out of the public treasury. From that 
moment on the majority always votes for the 
candidate promising the most benefits from 
the public treasury, with the result that 
democracy always collapses over fiscal policy, 
always to be followed by dictatorship.” 

Benjamin Franklin seemed to have some 
doubts on this score. Upon emerging from 
Independence Hall where the drafting of the 
Constitution had been completed, he was 
asked: “Dr. Franklin, have you given us a 
monarchy or a republic?” He replied with 
solemnity, We have given you a republic if 
you can keep it.” 

Professor Tytler's thesis is elaborated upon 
by Lord Macauley in a letter to his friend, 
H. E. Randall, of New York, dated May 2, 
1857. He says, among other things, that “I 
have long been convinced that institutions 
purely democratic must sooner or later de- 
stroy liberty or civilization or both.” Be- 
cause of its pertinence to the fundamental 
issues now confronting this committee and 
the whole Congress, I should like to offer 
for the record at the conclusion of my testi- 
mony the full text of Lord Macauley’s letter. 


Not the least interesting thing about the 
President's proposals are some of the tech- 
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niques and reasoning whereby it is sought by 
Dr. Heller and other New Frontier economists 
to justify them. Thus, Dr. Heller suggests 
this new way of looking at debt: 

“I think it is quite remarkable,” he said, 
“that the basic puritan ethic of the Ameri- 
can people should be such that they want to 
deny themselves tax reduction because of 
(a) their fear of deficits and the additions 
to the national debt, (b) because they do 
not understand that their spending, in ef- 
fect, makes this contribution to the national 
growth and full employment.” 

In other words, spending and going into 
debt, whether practiced by individuals or 
government, are good for us, and frugality, 
living within our means, is unsocial and 
bad. 

It makes no difference to Dr. Heller and 
his Keynesian-parroting Colleagues that this 
so-called puritan ethic of the American 
people is supported by the entire history and 
experience of nations and peoples of whom 
we have any record; that up until the last 
30 years, anyone preaching or teaching any 
such bizarre economic drivel would have 
been considered “off his rocker“ and a fit 
subject for an inquest of lunacy; that dur- 
ing the past 33 years, 27 of which were deficit 
years, the dollar has declined to less than 
44 percent of its 1939 purchasing power and, 
because of another and different kind of 
deficit, that is our balance of payments, the 
dollar is now deeply suspect in all the money 
markets of the world. 

I might say parenthetically at this point 
that not even Keynes thought his theory of 
compensatory spending would work in the 
absence of rigid restraints on the cost of 
prodtiction, including, notably, wages. 

Iv 


But suppose you do buy this $99 billion 
raid on the taxpayers with its planned deficit 
of nearly $12 billion. What then? Would 
it result in faster economic growth, more 
jobs, and a larger revenue yield? We seri- 
ously doubt that it would. For one thing, 
it is proposed to grant tax relief for the first 
year of only $2.7 billion, which is not enough 
to compensate for tax increases elsewhere, 
much less generate a significant amount of 
new purchasing power. More importantly, 
however, the large and repetitive unplanned 
deficits of recent years have not pointed the 
way to long-term economic growth and job 
creation. 

The council wants a tax cut. It believes 
strongly that we cannot come close to ap- 
proaching our potential for growth and Job 
creation until tax rates are substantially 
reduced. It favors the Herlong-Baker bill 
as embodying the soundest approach to tax 
reduction that has yet been offered, 

But first we want to see spending reduced 
to a figure which will compensate for and 
offset the tax cut. We regard this order of 
priorities, this puritan ethic, if you will, as 
crucial. In this connection I am reminded 
of something Admiral Burke, U.S. Navy, re- 
tired, said in a recent talk to the Washington 
Rotary Club. 

“Although change is the requisite ingredi- 
ent of an eon or a moment,” the Admiral 
told his listeners, “* * * wood burns, leaves 
fall, men die, mountains are thrown up or 
worn down by glaciers, empires rise and fall; 
things have changed, so we know time has 
passed, but through it all there are truths 
that remain the same.” 

We respectfully suggest that one of the 
unchanging truths Admiral Burke might 
have been referring to is this: Whether a 
nation or an individual does it, consist- 
ently living beyond one's means can only 
lend to trouble, 

Thank you. 
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Tampa Editor Cities New Facts About Fix 
Article in Saturday Evening Post 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe that many will be interested in 
the report by Mr. Tom McEwen, sports 
editor of the Tampa Tribune, provid- 
ing additional details about the circum- 
stances surrounding the publication of 
the Saturday Evening Post article, “The 
Story of a College Football Fix,” which 
libels and defames the University of Ala- 
bama football coach, Paul Bryant. 

1 insert herewith the report of Alf Van 
Hoose, of the Birmingham News, which 
appeared in the March 18, 1963, edition 
of the News: 

Tampa EDITOR Reports BISHER IN 
BACKGROUND 
(By Alf Van Hoose) 

Tampa, FLA, March 18--Tom McEwen, 
sports editor of the Tampa Tribune, has in- 
jected the name of Furman Bisher into the 
background of current Saturday Evening 
Post article which has shocked the world of 
sports. 

McEwen wrote in his Sunday column that 
Bisher, sports editor of the Atlanta Journal, 
was active in supplying information to au- 
thor Frank Graham, Jr. for his The Story 
of a College Football Fix." 

Bisher is a defendant, along with the Post, 
in a $500,000 libel suit filed last January by 
University of Alabama's Paul Bryant. 

Bryant is sulng for damages from a Post 
article written by Bisher last summer en- 
titled, “College Football Is Going Beserk.” 

Even before this article Bisher had long 
been brutally critical of Bryant's coaching 
techniques, and has also attacked the Uni- 
versity of Alabama administration for build- 
ing a football factory. sa 

Bisher is currently covering baseball spring 
training and other sports in Florida. Before 
he came here, he was in New York briefly. 

Coincidentally, maybe, rumors of the cur- 
rent Post story flowed heavily along Bisher's 
trail. 

McEwen wrote: 

“Bryant already has one suit against the 
Post (and Bisher) over an article charging 
him with intentional brutality. 

“Bisher reportedly was active in securing 
information for the current story as well. 

“The Post has becn having some financial 
problems of late with declining advertising 
revenue. 

“The current issue should be a sellout.” 

Graham's story, with a subtitle: “A shock- 
ing report of how Wally Butts and Bear Bry- 
ant rigged a game last fall,” is built around 
testimony of George Burnett, an Atlanta in- 
surance man. 

Burnett, who ls quoted in the story as ad- 
mitting he is on probation after being con- 
victed of writing bad checks, said he acci- 
dentally overheard a long-distance telephone 
conversation between Butts and Bryant dur- 
ing which the former Georgia coach and ath- 
letic director gave Bryant secret Georgia 
football plans for its Crimson Tide game. 

Bryant and Butts have denied the allega- 
tions of collusion and fixing. 


March 21 
As Portugal Sees Course in Africa 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21,1963 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, Rob- 
ert H, Estabrook, in the Washington 
Post of March 19, 1963, has contributed 
another helpful column on Portugal. 

He points out that much of Portugal's 
difficulty in mobilizing favorable world 
opinion has not come from her stated 
aims, but from inadequate implementa- 
tion. As an aid to further understand- 
ing of the problems of Portugal in the 
great adjustments required in today’s 
world, I include Mr, Estabrook’s column, 
“As Portugal Sees Course in Africa,” 
herewith: 

AS PORTUGAL SEES COURSE IN AFRICA 
(By Robert H. Estabrook) 


Lonpon.—On the eve of discussion in Lis- 
bon of a liberalized statute for Portuguese 
oversea Provinces, British Labor Party leader 
Harold Wilson proclaimed that a Labor gov- 
ernment here would not supply arms to Por- 
tugal for defense of her interests in Africa. 
The wisdom of furnishing arms in such situ- 
ations is certainly questionable. But to 
compare Portuguese policy to South African 
apartheid, as Wilson did, is to misconstrue 
the issue. 

In objective the two policies are at oppo- 
site poles. South Africa aims at rigid racial 
Segregation on the theory that the only way 
the African and white populations can co- 
exist is to live in separate areas. Portugal 
is committed to a multiracial society in 
which, whatever the deficiencies in practice, 
all citizens have equal rights and opportuni- 
ties. In the view of Prime Minister Salazar, 
education and economic development in An- 
gola and Mozambique must proceed to- 
gether. 

The most Justified complaint against Por- 
tugal is not that her stated aims are evil, 
but that fulfillment has been agonizingly 
slow. Until the Angola terrorism in 1961 
Portugal had done far too little to overhaul 
feudal economic practices or broaden educa- 
tion. Police repression plus centralized ad- 
ministration in Lisbon add to resentments. 

But some earnest people, particularly 
younger. administrators, understand the need 
for reform. Substantial improvements have 
been inaugurated. More than 2,000 over- 
sea students—many of them Africans—are 
studying at Portuguese universitics. New 
universities open this fall in both Angola 
and Mozambique. 

Just now the parliament is debating a 
plan for decentralized administration based 
on recommendations of the oversens council. 
Wholly elected legislative councils would 
have complete control over budgets—an es- 
sential of self-government. Simultaneously 
economic discriminations between oversea 
territories and the mainland would be phased 
out. 

The question is whether the Government 
will vitiate its own plan. Lisbon financial 
groups have been skeptical of liberalization, 
and Salazar himself is skeptical of relin- 
quishing budgetary control. He has been 
dubious about Angola, where opposition is 
rife, ever since a revolt there when ho was 
oversea minister more than 30 years ago. 
Salazar's deputy, Minister of State Correia 
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de Oliveira, is perhaps even more conserv- 
ative. 

If the law should be gutted or postponed, 
the effect would be to brand Portuguese in- 
tentions as a sham. But if it should be ap- 
plied in good faith, Portugal could contend 
that she had taken an important step to- 
ward self- determination. She has a better 
record in her oversea provinces than her 
stiTnecked attitude in the United Nations 
might Indicate. 

A U.N investigation of conditions in non- 
self-governing territories was rebuffed on the 
Principle that Angola and Mozambique are 
part .of Portugal. In retrospect Portugal 
would have been wiser to cooperate. She did 
gree last fall to an American plan to admit 
Tepresentatives of the General Assembly but 
this was withdrawn after Afro-Asian protest. 

Because of defense measures against ter- 
rorism which she insists is organized from 
outside, Portugal has proportionately the 
second highest military budget in NATO. 
Now she sees an arms threat from Algeria to 
two Angolan insurgent groups headquartered 
in the Congo. An American declaration to 
the U.N. investigating committee last week 
cautioned against outside attempts at con- 
trol while again urging self-determination. 

Portugal is hardly a model democracy, and 
her oversea policy reflects much stubborn 
Pride. Some Portuguese would bring down 
the house rather than change. But a new 
breeze is blowing with reforms and admission 
of foreign capital. Delicate American efforts 
are required both to prod Portugal and sup- 
Port her liberalization. 

To some African countries jockeying for 
Primacy, probably nothing Portugal could 
do would make much difference—although 
the Portuguese say that privately certain 
African leaders fearful of domination urge 
them to hold on. To zealots Portugal 
Tepresents the vestige of colonialism in Afri- 
ca, and only expulsion of the white man will 
Suffice. Perhaps the nationalist tide is 
irresistible. 

Nevertheless, as we should have seen in the 
Congo, it does not follow that immediate 
independence automatically brings all good 
things. Without education and continued 
Sources of development capital, independence 
Can be an empty slogan. 


Closer Look at Mars Is Good News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, an edi- 
torial in the Terre Haute (Ind.) Tribune, 
Of March 16, 1963, indicates that one of 
the principal motivations for sending 
men to the moon has been underscored 
in the fact that a recently lofted tele- 
Scope was able to peer into space without 
encumbrance by the haze that affects 
Surface observatories. 

The editorial, entitled “Closer Look at 

rs,“ is worthy of consideration by my 
distinguished colleagues of the Senate, 
and I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 

ECORD, > 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CLOSER Loox at Mans 

It seems that the atmosphere on the 

Planet Mars is such as to support only some 
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extraordinary form of life. This is the tenta- 
tive conclusion of scientists who were in- 
volved in scanning Mars through a telescope 
high above the earth. 

Well, the news ranks among the most 
pleasing we have heard of late. Had the 
finding been that something ordinary could 
exist on Mars, that would have been a grave 
disappointment. Mars and extraordinary go 
together like berries and cream. 

And no real Mars buff is going to be dis- 
turbed by the strong hits that no life at all 
is the greatest likelihood. Until men set 
foot on the red planet and find that to be 
true, Mars fanciers will remain happlly con- 
vinced that strange and wonderful things 
inhabit the Martian deserts. 

There were other reasons for sending up 
the telescope than merely that of discovering 
whether Mars might be Inhabited. The 
venture also underscored one of the principal 
motivations for sending men to the moon. 
The giant telescope, lofted above all but 
about 2 percent of the earth’s atmosphere, 
was able to peer Into space without encum- 
brance by the haze that affects surface 
observatories. 

This will be one of the great possibilities 
when men have established a moon base. 
That is, telescopes on this airless satellite of 
the earth will be able to see the heavens 
without the distortions that earthbound 
astronomers must contend with. The bal- 
loon-telescope undertaking was one more ex- 
ample of the truism that development of our 
Space capability is a step by step process. 
Many things must be done within the hold 


of earth’s gravity before man can make his 


dramatic leap beyond it. 


Are People Necessary? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Rushville, Ind., 
Daily Republican: 

ARE PEOPLE NECESSARY? 

“Automation” is a word that is being heard 
more and more. It means, very roughly, 
laborsaving machinery—but carried to such 
lengths that a new word was needed to dis- 
tinguish it. This machinery not only does 


_ work that formerly was done by muscles, but 


it also takes over jobs that formerly re- 
quired brains. It isn't quite automatic, but 
almost. 

It virtually takes over a huge factory and 
does everything alded by a few human be- 
ings to watch dials and push buttons. Such 

-machines can process raw materials, in- 

spect the finished products, package them 
and load them into freight cars. If they get 
out of order they can shut themselves off 
and signal for help. 

Automation is also being used to design 
new automatic equipment. But it creates 
some problems which it is not equipped to 
solve. The problems are basically the same 
as those created by all labor saving machin- 
ery, but intensified. The jobs that men do 
and machines still cannot are becoming a 
smaller and smaller area. 

Are people to become unnecessary? Well, 
no—not quite. People will always be needed 
to solve problems like those created by auto- 
mation, even if they have the help of com- 
puting machines to work out the detalls of 
some of the more complicated ones. 
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Report to the People of the Third 
Congressional District of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, here 
is my first report for 1963 to the people 
of my congressional district, bringing 
them up to date with factual information 
on the activities of this Congress: 


Your WASHINGTON REPORT From Steven B, 
DEROUNIAN, REPRESENTATIVE, THIRD DISTRICT 
or NEw YORK, Marcy 1963 


Dran Fur: What actually goes on in 
Washington? You must often wonder. Dur- 
ing my 10 years in Congress, it has always 
been my policy to keep my constituents fully 
informed. Now, at a time when you have 
indicated increasing interest in so many 
things that bear directly upon your lives and 
pocketbooks, it has become increasingly dif- 
ficult for all of you to get an accurate and 
true picture. 

With managed news“ —a situation being 
widely criticized in the press—it’s harder 
than ever to separate fact from fancy. As- 
sistant Defense Secretary Sylvester has said 
that deliberate distortion of the news is 
justified. I disagree—100 percent. Demo- 
cracy can't work unless the people know the 
truth. 

That's why I've decided to send you a 
factual, personal report from time to time, 
discussing public affairs and explaining where 
Istand, and why. 

Im a member of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, which must originate all 
tax and tax-related legislation. In the last 
Congress, our committee handled the tax, 
trade, and debt-limit bills, social security 
and unemployment compensation proposals, 
customs and excise bills, and other important 
legislation. Our 25-member committee 1s 
currently holding hearings on the President's 
tax message of 1963. 

What about your taxes? The President's 
new tax proposals are just part of the entire 
fiscal picture. They must be considered in 
the light of his evermore lavish spending 
program. And, although his tax reduction 
program urges cuts of $13.5 billion over 3 
years, his matching tax reform program, to 
& great extent, is nothing more than the 
shifting of the tax burden from one group 
of taxpayers to another. For many Ameri- 
cans, these so-called reforms would actually 
mean higher taxes. 

How about Federal spending? Here are 
some startling—and alarming—facts you 
should know: In 1961, the US. budget deficit 
was $3.8 billion. In 1962, Mr. Kennedy’s first 
full year as President, it rose 68 percent to 
$6.4 billion; for 1963, it will be an estimated 
$8.8 billion—up another 37 percent. And 
now, by the President's own estimate, the 
fiscal 1964 budget will mean an $11.9 billion 
deficit—up 35 percent again, and 3 times 
bigger than 1961's. R 

Remember the story about the bachelor 
whose blanket was too short to cover his 
feet? He cut some of the top of the blanket, 
sewed it on the bottom, and then wondered 
why the blanket was shorter than ever. This 
seems to be the way the President's thinking 
has run on the tax-spending-deficit question. 
Senator John F. Kennedy, campaigning in 
Philadelphia on October 31, 1960, promised 
that “we are pledged to maintain a balanced 
budget except in times of national emergency 
or severe recession. Furthermore, we will 
seek to malntain a budget surplus in times 
of prosperity, as a brake on inflationary 
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forces.” Walter Heller, the President's No. 1 
economic adviser, said in 1961 that if the 
budget deficit ever reached 84 Dillion, he 
would recommend “higher taxes to offset 
the impact of spending," 1e., to prevent in- 
flation. 

What has happened here? Both the Presi- 
dent and Mr. Heller have said, rightly, that 
deficits contribute to inflation—and prom- 
ised that deficits would not be incurred ex- 
cept in national emergency or to stop re- 
cession. But, although he does not claim 
that either situation now exists, the Presi- 
dent now proposes not only a tax cut but also 
this tremendous, inflationary $11.9 billion 
deficit. Why this switch? 

Every time an American child is born, he 
or she inherits a $1,600 debt*liability, his or 
her share of our staggering $308 billion na- 
tional debt, highest in history. Treasury 
Secretary Dillon has said that he will ask 
Congress to authorize increasing this debt 
to at least $320 billion. We taxpayers now 
pay almost $10 billion of deadweight an- 
nual interest, with no debt reduction. 

Many of you have written to me, support- 
ing my constant demand that the Federal 
Government curtail neediess expenditures. 
The President's proposals mean more infia- 
tion, an unsound dollar, greater drains upon 
our already strapped gold reserve, an un- 
stable economy and increased unemploy- 
ment. 

Middle-income taxpayers would be hurt 
by certain of the President's tax reform pro- 
posals, for example: 

(1) The 5-percent floor“ on itemized de- 
ductions: A taxpayer (say his annual income 
is $7,000) now may take full deductions, if 
Itemized, for mortgage interest and other in- 
terest payments, real estate taxes, charitable 
contributions, and unreimbursed casualty 
losses. If his total expense here comes to 
$1,000, he may now deduct it all. 

Under the President's proposal, the first 
$350 (5 percent of the $7,000 Income) could 
not be deducted. The taxpayer could de- 
duct only $650 of the $1,000 he had actually 
spent for these purposes. 

(2) No more 4-percent, 850 dividend in- 
come exclusion: In 1954, I voted for the tax 
law permitting taxpayers to exclude from 
taxable Income a part of their dividend in- 
come. This was intended to encourage in- 
vestment in our Nation's economy, especially 
by people with limited Incomes—and it did. 
Since 1954, the number of investors has risen 
from 7,400,000 to 17,100,000, more than dou- 
ble. President Kennedy now wants to re- 
peal this investment growth incentive. 

(3) No more $600 exemptions for people 

over 65: The President's tax reform pro- 
gram would knock out the present extra $600 
exemption for people over 65 years of age, 
yet he publicly pleads for ald to the aging. 

(4) Profit-sharing funds taxed as ordi- 
nary income; Under the Fresident’s plan, the 
value of your retirement nestegg will be ma- 
terially reduced, Profit-sharing funds, when 
withdrawn, would be taxed at ordinary in- 
come rates rather than the lower capital 
gains rates at which such funds are now 
taxed. 

(5) Small estates will be taxed: The Pres- 
ident proposes, for cxample, that a widow, 
not linble for Federal estate taxes under pres- 
ent law, would be subject to a capital gains 
tax upon her husband's death, even though 
no sale of his property has taken place. 

I will oppose all five of these Kennedy pro- 
posais, because they discriminate against the 
homeowner, the generous giver, the investor, 
the elderly person, and the workingman who 
plans to retire. 

Eere are some of the constructive proposals 
I bave made: 

The Derounian tax-reduction bill, designed 
not as a flashy “shot-in-the-arm” for a weak 
economy, but to free a great economic poten- 
tial from the straitjacket of our punitive tax 
structure, would reduce personal and corpo- 
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rate tax rates over a 5-year period, provided 
that the budget be kept in balance. 

To keep your tax money from dribbling 
out “the back door,” a term describing ad- 
ministration spending for unauthorized 
purposes from the Treasury, I've introduced 
House Resolution 89, assuring congressional 
control over spending. 

The Derounian commuter bill, House Res- 
olution 2387, allows deductions for income 
tax purposes of expenses for transportation 
to and from work. 

Removal of the present 10-percent excise 
taxes on phone calls and telegrams, on 
jewelry costing under $5, and on basic cos- 
metics and other toilet preparations, is an- 
other objective of my tax-reduction program. 
President Truman asked for, and got, these 
“wartime” taxes on a temporary basis; they 
should be repealed, 

Tax relief for widows is provided by my 
bill which states that a widow 65 or older 
may sell or exchange the home {n which she 
has lived, without including the gain there- 
from in her gross taxable income, if the 
home is worth $30,000 or less. 

The Derounian “school prayer amend- 
ment” has been introduced as House Joint 
Resolution 29, an amendment to the Con- 
stitution authorizing the States to permit 
the offering in any public school or any 
other public place of the same simple, non- 
denominational prayer used in New York 
State's schools until the Supreme Court for- 
bade it: “Almighty God, we acknowledge our 
dependence upon Thee, and we beg Thy 
blessings upon us, our parents; our teachers, 
and our country.” 

The right to a secret strike ballot is 
essential to protect labor union members 
and the public against arbitrary exercise of 
power by union bosses. I have proposed 
legislation requiring majority approval, by 
secret ballot of the unlon membership in- 
volved, before a strike may be called. In 
addition, I am one of the cosponsors of the 
comprehensive civil rights bill introduced 
in Congress, 

Removal of the limitation on outside in- 
come for social security recipients is pro- 
posed In another of my bills, permitting 
senior citizens to earn what they can while 
receiving social security benefits they have 
paid for over the years. The Social Security 
Act was never intended to prohibit people 
from working—to force older people into 
unwanted idleness. Equally important, their 
living costs keep rising, without comparable 
increases in their social security benefits. 

What's going to be done about Soviet- 
occupied Cuba? On February 7, President 
Kennedy, speaking of dangerous situations, 
said “I cannot set down any time in which 
I can clearly see the end to the Castro 
regime, I believe it is going to come, but 
I couldn't possibly give a time limit." Yet 
Senator Kennedy pledged in 1960 that “we 
must let Mr. Khrushchev know that we are 
permitting no expansion of his foothold in 
our hemisphere.” 

Are we going to have to live with the 
Sovlets in Cuba, indefinitely? Our Presi- 
dent says that the Russian planes, tanks, 


guns and missHes there are all of a de- 


fensive character, and therefore no threat 
to us or to Latin American nations. The 
Russian troops? They are technicians. 
I say they are technical experts in subver- 
sion, now fanning out from Cuba to all of 
Latin America, 

Hes President Kennedy made another 
Yalta deal with Khrushchey? Why is it 
that we do not now insist, as we once did, 
upon on-site Inspection of Red missile bases 
in Cuba? Have we promised not to invade 
Cuba? Why have we been withdrawing our 
missiles from around the world? Why have 
we reduced our nuclear testing requirements 
to a very dangerous minimum, about which 
we have been warned by Dr. Edward Teller, 
the world’s outstanding nuclear physicist? 
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What are the answers to these questions? 
Only the President and his advisers know, 
and they aren't letting you and me in on 
the secret. i 

We do know that the world situation won't 
ease until the Russians are made to get 
out of Cuba. We do know that we can't 
tolerate the presence of the second most 
powerful—and exclusively Communist—mili- 
tary force in this hemisphere, just 6 jet 
minutes from Miami. The American people, 
if told the facts, can face any situation with 
courage and determination. The President 
must face It, too. 

I supported the extension of the draft, as 
absolutely necessary to our national defense 
in these perllous times. 

The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, prime target of U.S. Reds and 
their sympathizers, won another overwhelm- 
ing victory as Its 1963 funds were voted by 
a vast bipartisan majority in the House. 
Only 20 Democratic Members voted “nay.” 
I voted for this appropriation, because I 
believe that the committee has helped to 
alert the American people to the dangers of 
subversion in the United States. 

I opposed the President's effort to pack“ 
the House Rules Committee by adding to its 
membership. 

Backers of President Kennedy's revised“ 
medicare proposal rarely mention cost, but 
its cost will determine whether or not the 
whole social] security system goes bankrupt. 
Even the higher 1963 taxable wage base of 
$5,000 would bring In only about $1.5 billion 
annually to finance medicare—but medicare 
cost estimates go as high as $7 billion per 
year, 

How much can you afford? Right now, 
without medicare, just under 10 percent of & 
man's pay, in employer-employee contribu- 
tions, goes to social security taxes. Take a 
man with a wife and four children, earning 
$4,000 a year. He pays $5 income tax—but 
$145 social security tax. Can he afford the 
added tax burden of medicare? Can you? 

I am in favor of medical care for the 
aged, but not the President's plan. I voted 
for the Kerr-Mills law, a Democratic- 
Sponsored proposal now in successful opera- 
tion in New York and most other States, I 
will support any responsible plan of improve- 
ment if done through the private sector of 
our economy. We have the finest medical 
system in the world. Why toss it into the 
ashcan for a will-o’-the-wisp socialized medi- 
cine program that means lower quality med- 
ical care, on a compulsory basis, at tremen~ 
dous additional cost to the American people? 

When you come to Washington, please try 
to include a visit with me at my office, No. 
1627 in the New House Office Building, across 
the street from the Capitol. I'll see to it 
that you will get passes for the sessions of 
Congress, and I will be happy to arrange visits 
to the FBI and other places of interest in 
the Federal Government. 

And I look forward to meeting and chat- 
ting with you. 

In the meantime, your views on any issue 
will be most welcome. Your letter will 
receive my immediate attention and & 
prompt reply. 

Your Congressman, 
Sreven B. Derountan. 


The Honorable Clyde Doyle 
SPEECH 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 : 


Mr. GATHINGS, Mr. Speaker, it was 
a saddening shock to learn of the passing 
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of CLYDE Doyte, of California. My of- 
fice and his have been located on the 
same corridor for a number of years. 
Many times it has been my privilege to 
walk across to the House floor with him. 
Only a few days ago I stopped by and 
visited him in his new more spacious of- 
fice suite which is on the back corner of 
the same corridor in the Longworth 
Building. He was quite proud of this 
new office and showed me through it, 
pointing out all of its advantageous 
points. 

The first time I had ever known CLYDE 
Dor e well was a few years ago when a 
congressional group visited the city of 
New York. It was a spring 2-day trip. 
We traveled with our families together 
by train. I came to know him and the 
members of his family on this New York 
tour. Hewasa kindly, genuine, and sin- 
cere man. I never heard him utter an 
unkind word about anyone. He was a 
dedicated public servant. He possessed 
humility, gentleness, and an even temper. 

My sympathy goes out to his compan- 
ion and helpmate and other members of 
his family. A true friend, he will be 
greatly missed by his colleagues on the 
floor of the House, 


That 1954 Tax Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial by Raymond Moley in 
the March 18, 1963, issue of Newsweek. 

Mr. Moley is certainly one of the most 
Competent economic and political his- 
torians of our day, and I strongly com- 
mend to the reading of my colleagues 
his clarification of the American eco- 
nomic state in 1954 as it compares with 
the current situation. There is a very 
timely lesson here: 

THar 1954 Tax Cur 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Although John F. Kennedy was a Member 
Of the Senate in 1953, 1954, and 1955, his 
interpretation’ of the reason for and the 
Tesults of the 1954 tax cut is not in accord 
With what happened. In his recent address 
to the American Bankers Association he 
‘ald, in support of his present plan for a 
Tax cut; 

“This program will, in a short time, result 
in increased tax revenues, as did the 1954 
1 cut, and a substantial portion of that 
Nerease will be used each year to reduce the 
pencit until the budget is once ngain 

alanced.” Š 


1 Among the many differences between the 
954 tax cut and the one proposed for 1963 
Pre these: In early 1954 we were in a real 
a lon. What the President is talking 
bout now is a recession “around the corner.” 
a 1554 tax cut was accompanied by a 
rastie cut in expenditures. Expenditures in 
"cil 1953 were $74.2 billion; in 1954, the 
867 full Eisenhower fiscal year, they were 
204.3 billion, and in 1955 the amount was 
5 billion. Incidentally, the liberals then 
man rized the 1954 tax cut as a rich 
8 windfall. 
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TO SPEND OR NOT? 


The history of the discussions within the 
administration during the years 1953-55, as 
I have pieced them together from partici- 
pants and other sources, is this: 

The first signs of a recession appeared in 
September 1953. The President and his ad- 
visers were genuinely alarmed. Cabinet 
meetings from then on centered upon means 
of stopping the decline. Some of the people 
around the President, such as Harold Stassen 
urged a massive or crash spending program. 
Treasury Secretary George M. Humphrey 
favored caution and more economy. Dr. 
Arthur Burns leaned toward the Humphrey 
position but favored having a spending pro- 
gram ready if it should be needed. Also, 
there was a calculation of what unexpended 
appropriations could be used, President 
Eisenhower, while worried about the two 
options, leaned to a course of watchful 
waiting. This argument among his advisers 
went on through the early months of 1954. 

Meanwhile, certain tax cuts were agreed 
upon between the President and Congress. 
In May 1954 there were signs of recovery 
which multiplied until July, when it was 
clear that recovery was definitely underway. 
Thus, the policy of watchful waiting and de- 
pendence upon natural means of recovery 
was vindicated. 


CONFIDENCE THE KEY 


Members of the inner circle at that time 
do not believe that the 1954 tax cut had any 
significant part in stimulating the recovery. 
The President's Economic Report in January 
1955 had this to say about the reasons for 
the recovery: 

“Consumers not only maintained their 
spending at a consistently high level 
(throughout the whole period), but reduced 
their rate of saving. * * * Businessmen kept 
up their capital expenditures at a high rate, 
increased the flow of dividends to stock- 
holders. * Builders and real-estate de- 
velopers stepped up their operations. Trade 
unions conducted their affairs with an eye 
to basic conditions and with a sense of 
responsibility. * * * Commercial banks and 
other financial institutions made ample 
supplies of credit available on liberal terms. 
States and localities carried out large and 
expanding programs of school, hospital, and 
road construction * * * continuing recovery 
of Western Europe helped our experts. 

“The Federal Government also * * in- 
fluenced the economy in two principal ways: 
first, through the automatic workings of 
the fiscal system; second, by deliberately pur- 
suing monetary, tax, and expenditure policies 
that inspired confidence on the part of the 
people.” 

The key word here is confidence—con- 
fidence in the fiscal responsibility of the 
Federal Government. As I have noted, ex- 
penditures fell nearly $10 billion in 2 years. 

The lesson we can learn from 1954-55 
certainly does not justify the President's In- 
sistence upon a tax cut as a single means 
of assuring continued prosperity. Con- 
fidence in the fiscal responsibility of the 
Federal Government certainly cannot come 
from gigantic, planned deficits. _ 


Negotiations for the Proposed Nuclear 
Test-Ban Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 
IN THE Snes. . 
Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of the 
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Members of this body, the views of a 

prominent group of Maryland citizens 

regarding the negotiations for the pro- 

posed nuclear test-ban treaty. The text 

of their statement follows: 

To the President of the United States and 
Others in Authority: 

We are concerned that recent widely pub- 
licized statements of those opposing a nu- 
clear test-ban treaty, €g., Dr. Edward Teller, 
may drown out the counsel of the scientists, 
citizens, and Government representatives 
who believe a nuclear test treaty is in the 
best interests of the United States. 

We believe that such a treaty will improve 
our country's security by slowing down the 
arms race, stopping the spread of nuclear 
weapons to other countries, preventing fur- 
ther radioactive contamination, and setting 
the stage for eventual worldwide disarma- 
ment under international inspection. 

With the differences narrowed to a few 
inspections a year, we are closer to an agree- 
ment now to end nuclear weapons tests un- 
der international inspection and control, 
than we have been in the 5 years of the nego- 
tiations which began under President Eisen- 
hower's administration. 

We affirm our support of our Government's 
efforts to resolve the few remaining differ- 
ences and to negotiate a treaty to end 
nuclear weapons tests by all nations, for all 
time, 

Dr, Allan C. Barnes; Henry H. Callard, 
Gilman School; Alexander S. Cochran; 
Hans Froelecher; Frank T. Gray; 
Sidney Hollander, Jr.; Arthur U. 
Hooper; Albert Keidel, Jr.; William L. 
Marbury; Theodore R. McKeldin; Dr. 
Eugene Meyer, Department of Psy- 
chiatry, Johns Hopkins University; J. 
Jefferson Miller; Dr. William R. Neu- 
mann, Department of History, Goucher 
College; John B. Ramsay, Jr.; Rev. 
Alfred B. Starratt. 

Fearuary 16, 1963. 


Hon, William Calhoun Johnston of Ander- 
sen, S. C., a Distinguished Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr, HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
article from the Anderson Daily Mail, 
Anderson, S.C., under date of Tuesday, 
March 12, 1963, which salutes the 
magnificent public service which charac- 
terizes the life of William C. Johnston, 
outstanding citizen of South Carolina, 
former mayor of Anderson, and brother 
of the estecmed senior Senator from my 
native State. 

This article recites his public service 
far better than I can; I know him as a 
man who loyes the people of South Caro- 
lina and has been anxious to serve them. 
I am delighted that the Anderson Daily 
Mail gave him this recognition. 

It is significant that this comes from 
his own hometown. Anyone who has 
been in politics and public life as long 
as he has and still commands the high 
respect of his hometown paper certainly 
deserves our recognition. It would be 
selfish for me just to say that he is my 
friend; he is, but he is a friend, I feel, 
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of every man, woman and child in South 
Carolina, and I know he will find great 
happiness in serving the people as home 
secretary for Senator OLIN JOHNSTON. 
He is qualified, he is dedicated, and he 


is experienced. 

The article is as follows: 

[From the Anderson (5.C.) Daily Mail, 
Mar, 12, 1963] 

In RECOGNITION OF OUTSTANDING PUBLIC 
SERVICE THE ANDERSON DarLy MAIL HERE- 
WITH INSCRIBES THIS SCROLL OF HONOR TO 
Tuts DISTINGUISHED CITIZEN 
You spell Johnston like this: J-o-h-n- 

8-t-o-n. 

You spell “open door’ like this: o-p-e-n 
d-0-o-r. 

They don’t even look the same in print. 
The only similarity the naked eye can find is 
the fact both contain eight letters of the 
alphabet. 

Yet they are practically synonymous. 

If you don't believe it, we recommend this 
test. Walk down any downtown Anderson 
business street with either Bill Johnston 
or his brother, U.S. Senator OLIN D. JOHN- 
STON, and see what happens. 

If you aren't delayed a good 10 minutes 
in any single block's walk while the brothers 
Johnston greet friends, we'll take back 
our statement about the combination of 
letters being synonymous. 

The friends appear every 10 or 15 steps, 
and Bill or OLIN stop and shake their 
hand and chat with them—be they street- 
sweepers, cops on the beat, homeowners, fel- 
low businessmen, bankers, religious or civic 
leaders, or others. 

Possibly that’s why in at least two elec- 
tions the name Johnston on the ballot has 
set South Carolina records as vote getters 
over political opponents. And the story 
dates back many, many years. Senator 
Jonnston’s record possibly is the most 
widely known, because he has remained ac- 
tive politically on a national level. Brother 
Bill's is none the less industrious on the 
State and local level. 

Both Johnston records exist and gain in 
brilliance and magnitude year by year, be- 
cause each man is in touch with his people. 
What better combination could there be now 
"than the melding of their talents so that 
National, State, and local levels are as one? 

That is what has just happened—with 
the appointment of Wililam Calhoun John- 
ston as home secretary to Senator OLIN D. 
Jounston. It's a continuation of their “open 
door” policy with their merged constituency. 

Both were born on a farm near Honea 
Path, sons of the late E. A, and Leila Webb 
Johnston. “Bill” Johnston's birthdate was 
May 17, 1904. He finished grammar school 
in Spartanburg, working in the Saxon Mill 
as a doffer while attending the Textile In- 
dustrial Institute. He attended Honea Path 
High School, working his way through by 
running the janitor’s job at night and operat- 
ing a barber shop evenings and Saturdays. 
Then he attended the University of South 
Carolina where he also ran a barber shop 
to meet expenses. 

In 1928, “Bill” Jahnston wed the former 
Miss Sara Louise Power. They now have 
three daughters and five grandchildren: Mrs, 
Eugene F. Bobo, Mrs, Cary C. Doyle, and 
Mrs, William Hendrix; the grandchildren: 
Gene Bobo, Jr., and Bill and Andy Bobo; 
twins Cathy and Christy Doyle. Mrs. Hendrix 
and her husband William both are students 
at Erskine College, r 

In 1929, a year after his wedding, “Bill” 
Johnston was elected to the South Carolina 
House of Representatives to fill the unex- 
pired term of the late Asa Hall. In 1930 he 
was reelected to the legislature, heading the 
ticket over 16 other candidates. At that 
time he polled 1,100 yotes more than the 
next highest of 16 candidates to set a record 
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of amassing the vote ever accorded 
a legislative candidate in a contested Demo- 
cratic primary election for the legislature in 
Anderson County. 

Then, in 1935, “Bill” Johnston served with- 
out pay as the personal representative of 
Governor OLIN JOHNSTON to help settle labor 
disputes. That was before the Labor De- 
partment was created—it was a time of the 
depression, when neither labor nor manage- 
ment knew which way to turn. “Bill” 
Johnston helped iron out those difficulties, 
just as he did in 1936 when he became the 
first secretary of the South Carolina In- 
dustrial Commission. Then farmers were 
losing their farms because they couldn't pay 
mortgages. It was “Bill” Johnston who 
moved for passage of the deficiency Judgment 
bill, which allowed hard-pressed farmers to 
reclaim their land within a specified time, 
after foreclosure. This benefitted thousands 
of South Carolina farmers. 

He was elected chairman of the commerce 
and manufacturing committee and was the 
youngest representative ever to serve in the 
legislature. He was recognized throughout 
the State as one of the most progessive and 
aggressive members of the general assembly, 
who concerned himself with the welfare of 
the people. 

In 1937, unobtrusively “Bill” Johnston 
left public life for a time to become a partner 
with his aging father in the Johnston Furni- 
ture Co., which he now owns outright—with 
the death.of his father in 1939. He pur- 
chased the half interest of his father and 
became sole owner. 

But public life and service again called 
him, and in 1940 “Bill” Johnston was elected 
mayor of Anderson for 2 years. He started 
& program then that, 6 years later, he aug- 
mented. Between that first election as 
mayor and his reinstitution in that post, he 
served from December 1940, until 1948 as di- 
rector of the Santee-Cooper Board under the 
late Gov. R. M. Jeffries. This now is the 
South Carolina Public Service Authority. 

In 1948 he again entered the political 
arena and for five consecutive terms there- 
after served as mayor of Anderson—until 
1958, when he made a creditable race for 
Governor of the State. 

During Mayor Johnston's administration, 
he carried out his “open door“ policy. He 
feels that if a man is elected by the public to 
serve the public he always should be avail- 
able to that public. During his terms as 
mayor, he had not one—but three—doors 
open to his constituency at all times. You 
might say truthfully it was on a 24-hour 
basis that, during those years, you could 
“bend the mayor’s ear“ if you so desired. 

“Bill” Johnston changed the image of a city 
mayor. He’d meet anyone, at anytime, any- 
where, and discuss even the most trivial 
issue in the belief that, to the person 
presenting the complaint, it was to them a 
legitimate issue. Not always could he help 
them. Sometimes requests were out-of- 
bounds; sometimes financially impossible or 
impracticable. But “Bill” Johnston lis- 
tened—and did what he could in any given 
set of circumstances. That met with success 
among the populace. Best evidence of this 
is that in his final campaign, he was unop- 
posed for reelection—after having held the 
post of mayor in Anderson longer for any 
consecutive period than anyone has to this 
date. 

When “Bill” Johnston became mayor, the 
city's bonded indebtedness was between 
$900,000 and $1 million and there was a city 
financial deficit of some $100,000. When he 
left office, there was less than a $200,000 
bonded indebtedness—plus a city surplus 
of some $165,000. So it was a little more 
than just an open door“ policy, too—it also 
was astute business acumen. 

Mayor Johnston believes a public Job is a 
public trust At the beginning of his second 
term as mayor, the city council increased the 
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salary of councilmen from $25 per month to 
$100 per month and the salary of mayor from 
$150 per month to $400 per month. 

Mayor Johnston's position was that he en- 
tered into a contract with the people of An- 
derson to serve as mayor for $1,800 per year 
and he declined to take the pay increase 
leaving $5,000 in the city treasury that had 
been appropriated by vote of council for his 
salary (taking only the $1,800 as his pay dur- 
ing the term for which he was elected.) 

During his mayoralty, also, the city made 
giant strides in a mounting sanitation prob- 
lem. When he took office, there were 285 
outside toilets; at the end of his terms, there 
were none, That was because sewerage serv- 
ice has been extended to the areas involved. 
And dozens and dozens of unpaved streets 
and alleys existed when he first took the 
mayor's chair, When he left office, Anderson 
was the first city of comparable size in the 
State to have all of its streets paved and 
alleys surfaced. 

Today's city recreation program also dates 
back to the time of the “open door” admin- 
istration of Bill“ Johnston, The existing 
city recreation center was built, along with 
the white and Negro swimming pools; the 
Uving and working conditions of Anderson 
city employees improved greatly. It was 
„Bill“ Johnston’s proposal for cost of liv- 
ing increases that resulted in unanimous 
city council approval of these approximate 
10 percent raises each term he held office. 

While he was Mayor Johnston, that's just 
what he was—for 24 hours of each day. 

But even with his official duties, Mayor 
Johnston found time for religious, civic, and 
fraternal activities as well. He to this day 18 
an active member of the First Baptist 
Church and takes part in youth work; he 
also is a member of the Anderson Chamber 
of Commerce, the Merchants’ Association, 
the Anderson County Farm Bureau, e 
South Carolina Farm Bureau; he is a Mason, 
a Shriner, a member of the Redmen Order 
and a member of the Advisory Board of the 
Salvation Army. He also has been a presi- 
dent of the South Carolina Municipal Asso- 
ciation and the board of directors of that 

tion. 

He also helped build the YMCA build- 
ing and was past president and a member of 
the Board of the YMCA. 

After his race for the Governor's seat in 
1958, “Bill” Johnston again returned to the 
operation of the business he and his father 
had built up. In 1962, a demand for his 
“open door” dealings with the public found 
new demand as brother Senator JOHNSTON 
sought reelection to the U.S. Senate, "Bill" 
served as campaign manager, and visited 
every nook and cranny in the State to press 
the issue that brother OLIN’s seniority in 
the Senate was like money in the bank for 
South Carolina. Again the fact that “Bill” 
Johnston and brother OLIN JOHNSTON are 
“one of us“ carried weight—and OLIN 
JOHNSTON won over Democratic rival former 
Goy. Ernest Hollings by a sweeping major- 
ity in the primary, and over Republican 
W. D. Workman, Jr., in the general election: 

And “Bill” was happy—he knew South 
Carolina would continue to get topnotcD 
representation in Congress of the United 
States. And once more he returned to his 
Anderson business. 

That's the way it remained until just 8 
couple of weeks ago. Then came another 
call 


As a Senator, OLIN JouNsTOoN is busy 
busier than most of his constituency realizes- 
He can't “come home“ everytime someone 
calls asking him to do so; he can't visit & 
specific section of his State while Congress 
is in session—not and be on hand when the 
key votes are cast on issues that will affect 
his State, He wants to—but he just doesn't 
have the time to do It. 

So who could handle the business of the 
Senator on the home front? It doesn’t 
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a second guess to figure out the answer: 
former Mayor “Bill” Johnston, naturally. He 
knows practically all of the people of the 
State, and more to the point, they know 
“Bil" Johnston. So what better “pipeline” 
to Senator JouNston could there be than 
“Bul” During the Senator's campaign, 
“Bill” Johnston contacted more than 7,000 
friends and supporters. There isn't even a 
single village in the State in which one per- 
son or more do not know him personally. 

Ironically, Bin“ has been offered this 
same post several times in the past by Sen- 
ator Jounston, but he heretofore has turned 
it down. Now—pressured with OLIN’s need 
for a man on the home front to keep him 
in constant touch with happenings here— 
“BI!” finally acceded. 

Hundreds haye said Mayor Johnston has 
been the unofficial home secretary for years, 
but just didn't have the title before this. 

In accepting, “Bill” Johnston was not job 

hunting but feels in this post he can be of 
service to his fellowmen. So it follows that 
his acceptance is another link in the resolve 
he and brother OLIN have made to them- 
selves to keep the door open to the State's 
constituency. 
In the near future, “Bill” win open a 
“home secretary” office in Anderson to which 
people all across the State will be able to 
bring their complaints and requests for con- 
Fresslonal action. He'll also keep in constant 
contact with Senator Jonnsron’s Columbia 
office, and on a varied schedule, visit this 
and that section of the State to check the 
people's needs and hear of their problems. 

When you enter the home office marked 
Johnston in the years to come, you will find 
what we've said is true—‘Johnston” spells 
the same as “open door,” They are synony- 
mous. z 


Fourth Anniversary of Hawaii Statehood 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
deed a pleasure to join my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Hawaii 
Mr. MATSUNAGA], in observing the fourth 
anniversary of the signing of the bill 
Passed by the Congress which granted 
Statehood to Hawaii as the 50th State 
of the Union. 

This is a memorable event for the peo- 
ple of Hawaii in their long and eventful 
history. It is also a memorable event 
in the history of the United States. 

The people of the beautiful State of 
Hawaii have moved with great progress 
in the transition from a territory to a 
State. They should certainly be com- 
mended for the successful way in which 
this transition has been achieved. 

Those of us who had the privilege of 
Voting for the legislation giving the 
Status of statehood to Hawaii may be as- 
Sured that our support has been justi- 
fled by the events of the past 4 years. 

I should like to take this opportunity 
to extend my best wishes to the wonder- 
ul people of Hawaii and their great 
Governor, the Honorable John A. Burns, 
Who, more than anyone clse, was respon- 
Unie for Hawaii becoming a State of the 

n. 
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A New Kind of Southerner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21,1963 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, last Sun- 
day was made much more pleasant for 
me as a result of reading a splendid, in- 
formative profile of one of our distin- 
guished new colleagues in this body. In 
Sunday’s Washington Star, Cecil Hol- 
land, with his usual writing skill, brought 
the readers of the Star a picture of Hon. 
CHARLES L. WELTNER, of Georgia, in an 
article entitled “A New Kind of 
Southerner.” 

Many of us knew a few things about 
our young colleague, but this article 
added greatly to our information as a re- 
sult of which our admiration for this 
outstanding new Congressman was 
greatly enhanced. In spite of his youth- 
fulness, he has already had a distin- 
guished career which I am confident is 
but a prelude to a even more distin- 
guished career as a Member of Congress. 
I am confident that all of my colleagues 
will enjoy reading this fine article which 
I now include as a part of my remarks: 
Wettner or GEORGIA—A New KIND OF 

SOUTHERNER 
(By Cecil Holland) 

When CHARLES L. WELTNER, the new Mem- 

ber of the House from Georgia's Fifth Dis- 
'trict which includes Atlanta, came to Wash- 
ington to take his seat he was pleasantly 
surprised. 
“I never expected any one here bad heard 
of me,” the 35-year-old Atlanta lawyer said. 
“So I was surprised to find out that a good 
many people knew about the outcome of my 
tace.” 

Mr. Wettnerr, a slight individual who 
masks a seriousness of purpose behind a 
sense of humor, went on: 

“I've found a large Washington constitu- 
ency who were, I'm afraid, not so much in- 
terested in me as they were in a change.” 

What brought about the change was Mr. 
WELTNER’s defeat of Representative Davis, a 
veteran of eight terms, in a hard-fought 
Democratic primary. Mr. Davis was a mem- 
ber of the House District Committee and was 
known unofficially as the mayor of Washing- 
ton, and entertained some decided views on 
the racial question and home rule. 

But Mr. WELTNER, who represents a new 
breed of officeholders from the South, has 
no ambitions to take over the role of Mr, 
Davis as a dominant influence in District 
affairs. 


MAY BE DISQUALIFIED 


“I think I disqualified myself,” he said 
with a grin. “During the campaign I de- 
scribed Mr. Davis as ‘the alderman’ of Wash- 
ington.” 

The youthful-appearing House Member 
said he had received numerous telephone 
calls and personal visits from his Washing- 
ton constituency. 

Some of his callers were interested in Dis- 
trict home rule. From Mr, WELTNER they 
undoubtedly got a reception far different 
from what they would have received from his 
predecessor. 

“I have a great affinity for people who 
can't vote,” Mr, WELTNER said. “Under Geor- 
gia's old unit system (thrown out by a Fed- 
2 court order) my vote didn't count 

er. 
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“I sympathize with people who want to 
vote. I sympathize with the people in the 
District who want to govern themselves. 
But I don't think they should expect full 
municipal powers because of the over-rid- 
ing interests of the National Government. 
However, there is a good measure of powers 
that could be ceded to an electorate In the 
District.” 

RACE AND HOME RULE 


Mr. WELTNER was aware of the racial ques- 
tion involved in the matter of home rule for 
the District. But,“ he added, “I don't 
have much sympathy with people who don't 
want to let other people vote.” 

In his own case, the young Congressman 
added, he could never have been elected to 
Congress under Georgia's old unit system. 

The Fifth district, second largest in the 
country, is made up of three counties: Ful- 
ton (Atlanta), De Kalb, and Rockdale. The 
unit vote Is divided six, six and two. In 
his primary Mr. WELTNER said he carried 
Fulton by 10,000, lost De Kalb by 2,000 and 
Rockdale by 99 votes. Under the unit sys- 
tem he would have lost eight to six, al- 
though he had a majority in popular vote 
of nearly 8,000 in the district. 

When Mr. WELTNER won the primary bat- 
tle it was hailed as a victory of a moderate 
over one of the South’s most conservative 
Members of Congress. 

DISLIKES LABELS 


But Mr. Wevtner himself dislikes labels 
of any kind. It's difficult,” he said, un- 
less you are going to be all one way or the 
other to peg yourself. This great term, mod - 
erate,’ I don't know what it means.” 

If he has to be labeled, Mr. WELTNER would 
just as soon be called, in the late Speaker 
Sam Rayburn's words, “A Democrat—with- 
out prefix or suffix.” Or maybe as his fel- 
low Georgian, Representative Vinson, has 
said: “A constructive progressive who moves 
Torward with caution.” The only trouble 
with that, Mr. WELTNER added with a grin, 
“is how does one know when to move for- 
ward with caution.” 

He said he would be known by what he 
does. For him this involves representing a 
Major urban center as effectively as many 
Members of Congress have represented their 
rural constituencies. 

“I am anxious to bring to bear the great 
wealth of our country on urban problems,” 
he said. “I based my political. campaign on 
the things I hope to accomplish for the dis- 
trict which also would be good for the coun- 


For that reason, he was surprised and 
pleased to draw a top committee assignment, 
as far as freshmen Members go. He was 
placed on the House Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

“It's very good for me,” he remarked. 
“Atlanta is the financial center of the 
Southeast and also is a center for savings 
and loan associations.” 


COMMITTEE JOB 


He also pointed out that the committce 
concerns itself with housing, urban redevel- 
opment, and rapid transit plans—all mat- 
ters of pressing Interest to Atlanta. 

Mr. WELTNER, who was born in Atlanta, 
December 17, 1927, attended school there, 
Oglethorpe University and the Columbia 
Law School. His father once served as 
chancellor of the State university system 
and president of Oglethorpe University in 
Atlanta. 

“Like a lot of people,” Mr. WELTNER sald, 
“I harbored political ambitions.” 

Under Georgia's unit system, he decided, 
he could not win a statewide race. So he 
centered on the congressional seat and, Start- 
ing in December, 1961, he sald he spent full 
time until last November running for it. 

He started with no political organization 
but, Mr, WettNer said proudly, “we built a 
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crackerjack one.” The organization was 
based on old friends and new friends who 
were made, His law partner, Edward Branan, 
became his campaign manager. 

“Not having any money,” Mr. WELTNER 
continued, “we started out soliciting speak- 
ing engagements before men's clubs, social 
organizations, anybody that would let me 
talk. I guess I made 400 talks in the cam- 
paign.” y 

He said he developed a good memory for 
names and faces and at every meeting a list 
was compiled of those attending. “If any- 
body as much as wished me good luck," he 
‘added, “I wrote a letter thanking him for his 
support.” 

HOW ORGANIZATION WORKED 


Mr. Wetter and his campaign manager 
organized Fulton and Dekalb down to the 
ward and precinct levels. Out of a card file 
of names of people who had attended meet- 
ings at which he spoke and who had ex- 
pressed an interest in his campaign an or- 
ganization was built which covered a wide 
range of people and interests. 

After winning the primary Mr, WELTNER 
still faced a major hurdle. With the end 
of the unit rule a two-party system emerged 
in the fifth district as Republicans entered 
L. J. (Jim O'Callaghan, a well-known busi- 
nessman, against the Democratic nominee, 

This was something Georgia voters were 
unaccustomed to, as Mr. WELTNER discovered 
while cam g in the southern end of 
the district. “You won,“ a voter told him. 
“What are you doing out here? You're the 
Democratic nominee.” 

Mr. WILTNER said that “scared me” and he 

his campaign even harder. He won 
by a little more than 50 percent of the votes 
and was among 67 freshmen Members who 
took their seats last month. 


EXPECTS OPPOSITION 


Mr. WELTNER expects he will have opposi- 
tion when he seeks reelection. “There is a 
great appeal in the two-party system,“ he 
commented. Tou can’t run against it. I'll 
Just have to run harder.” 

But he sald he expected to overcome what- 
ever opposition he has so decisively that the 
Republicans will start running for some other 
office than Congress. This he said he hopes 
to accomplish by doing an exceptionally 
good job up here. 

The new Member, Mrs. Weltner, and their 
four children are getting adjusted to Wash- 
ington life in a house they have rented in 
Bethesda. Im not in the social whirl and 
I don't want in,” Mr. WELTNER said. “If you 
accepted all the invitations you received, you 
really would be in a whirl.” 

While Mr, WELTNER has no desire to follow 
in his predecessor's footsteps as a member of 
the House District Committee, he is inter- 
ested in some of Washington's problems, par- 
ticularly traffic. 

He drives to Capitol Hill, and, for awhile, 
tock the route down Massachusetts Avenue 
and wound up getting lost. I'd like to see a 
sign or two put up somewhere over there,” 
he said. ‘Massachusetts Avenue just dis- 
appears.” 


Dole a Fighter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
8 Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, if for 
nothing else, this administration is noted 
for its completely political attitude and 
its efforts to stifle the minority party in 
every conccivable way. A recent ex- 
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ample involved the gentleman from 
Kansas, Bos Dorr, who last November 
soundly trounced one of the New Fron- 
tiersmen, third-term Democrat Con- 
gressman J. Floyd Breeding, after being 
thrown together in the new First District 
of Kansas. The district includes 58 of 
the 105 Kansas counties and some 550,- 
000 residents. 

I wish to submit for those interested 
in fairplay an editorial from one of 
Kansas’ leading newspapers, the South- 
west Daily Times, of Liberal, Kans. Con- 
gressman Dore is still open for business 
despite the attempted political power 
play to oust him. 

DOLE A FIGHTER 


Congressman Bos DoLE, of this the big new 
First District, still keeps the title of being 
a fighter after being twice wounded and 
decorated highly during World War II. 

The Omaha-World-Herald pointed out edi- 
torially the other day that the Post Office 
Department had occasion to learn he’s still 
a fighter. 

When a Republican President was in the 
White House, a Democratic Congressman, 
Floyd Breeding, of this district, was given 
space for a home office in the Hutchinson 
post office. He kept the space for 6 years, 
but last fall, after congressional redistrict- 
ing, Mr. DoLE retired him to private life. 

Subsequently, Mr. Dor moved a secretary 
into the old Breeding office, to handle dis- 
trict matters. Soon, the Post Office Depart- 
ment told him the office had been reassigned 
to the Internal Revenue Service. 

Mr. Dore told his secretary to refuse to 
vacate, and told the Post Office Department 
they'd need a U.S. marshal to evict him and 
employed Hutchinson lawyers to see that he 
got a fair deal. Then he learned from In- 
ternal Revenue Service it didn't want the 
office and never had. 

In a few days another postal official in- 
formed him that the office space would re- 
main his, and admitted some other post 
office officials “were inclined to be somewhat 
political.” 

Congressman Do ez, we believe, will always 
go down fighting, if he does go down. He is 
to be admired for standing up for what he 
feels is right, politics or no politics. 


Believe in Your Teenager 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, while 
home in New Jersey on a weekend, I 
chanced to take a taxicab in Paterson. 
The driver, James Homwey, engaged me 
in conversation about the teenage situa- 
tion. 

Shortly afterward, I received a letter 
from him. I feel that his thoughts de- 
serve some serious consideration, and I 
include his letter in full: 

West PATERSON, N.J., March 9, 1963. 
CHARLES S. JOELSON, 
Congress of the United States: 

I am writing this letter in regard to the 
few words we had in the taxi the other day 
about our teenagers. ; 

A few years ago while I was on police duty 
as a marshal I answered a call to disperse 
some teenagers who were being rowdy and 
disturbing the peace. I told them to go 
home and at the same time I kidded around 
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with them and gained their confidence. As 
days went by they used to look for me when 
I was on duty. They asked, “Is Jim the cop 
on?” When I was on duty I would try and 
give them hints what to do to pass time, to 
stay out of trouble, and not hang on street 
corners. You see, Mr. Jortson, for the sake 
of 1 bad teenager the other 20 are called bad 
and this is not so. According to them they 
are outcasts; the towns do nothing for them; 
their parents are too busy with the babies, or 
are working; so they are given money to go 
out and enjoy themselyes, but that is not 
enough. One day a teenager asked me to 
meet with his parents. He had told his 
mother about what I had sald and she liked 
the idea. So I met with the mother and 
father and discussed this. The outcome was 
that we formed a club called “Titan Teens.” 
Our main object was to recruit teenagers that 
were interested in getting together so they 
wouldn't have to stand on street corners. 
They were coming in from three towns. We 
accepted them even though we ran into some 
disputes from parents of our town. You see 
by turning them away we were beating our 
own objectives. The volunteer firemen do- 
nated their firehouse twice a week. Without 
this we could not get started. But it was a 
hard struggle because with teenagers it takes 
a lot of patience and time and understand- 
ing. They are not used to taking orders. 
Fourteen to eighteen years of age is your 
hardest group because they are going 
through their own way of growing up. We 
must take time out to spend with our teen- 
agers to get them on the road to success. 

I call on you, Mr. Congressman, as a leader 
to promote public relations and as a father 
and as an American. This is what America 
is. We must unite to help each other or else 
we are lost. Just as the President said a few 
days ago about four volunteer fliers who were 
Americanss. They died for a cause, I be- 
lieve, as other Americans have died through- 
out the history of our country to keep us 
free. 

On November 17, 1960, the mayor and 
council in the Borough of West Paterson 
at the meeting of November 9, 1960, on my 
recommendation of a letter I sent, had pro- 
claimed November 21-26, 1960, as “Believe 
in Your Teenagers of America.” This Is a 
movement that should be carried out by 
Presidential proclamation, a symbol of Amer- 


-~ icanism and our answer to Communists all 


over the world, 

We must put forth this Nation under God 
to go forth as a leader of nations. We have 
set up a Peace Corps to show and help other 
countries and promote good will; we have 
set up a United Nations to promote peace 
and good will and help the weak. Now I 
call on you, Congressman, and the Presi- 
dent to help our teenagers, to show they are 
wanted, to proclaim “Believe in your teen- 
agers of America,” 

These are our future Americans, Mr. JOEL- 
son and the future of our country will some- 
day be in their hands. We must teach them 
and lead them along the path as our fathers 
and your fathers. As long as we have faith, 
believe me, we'll survive. Thank you. 

Jamxs HomMweY- 
* 


Farm Leader Analyzes President's Tax 
Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21,1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation through 
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Mr. Roger Fleming, secretary-treasurer 

and director, was a very sensible anal- 

2 of the President's tax recommenda- 
ons. 

In addition to stressing the need for a 
balanced budget, the reduction of ex- 

- penditures, he pointed out the danger in 
this administration of substituting “the 
judgment of relatively few Government 
Officials for the judgment of millions of 
individuals in the day-to-day operations 
of our economic system society? 

He agreed in cross-examination that 
our choice was not between a little or a 
biz deficit but between a balanced budget 
and fiscal responsibility on the one hand 
and deficit financing on the other. 

He further recognized the inconsisten- 
Cies of the President's about-face on re- 
lating his tax recommendations to a re- 
Cession and agreed that there would be 
much greater likelihood of a recession 
brought on by Government activities if 
the President's recommendations were 
adopted instead of a more sensible course 
of reduced spending and a balanced bud- 
get. Mr. Fleming's statement follows: 
Starement or THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 

FEDERATION BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE 

On Wars anD MEANS WITH RESPECT TO 

RECOMMENDATIONS CONTAINED IN THE 

PResipent’s 1963 MESSAGE ON TAXATION 

(By Roger Fleming) 

We appreciate the opportunity to present 
the views of the farm bureau with respect 
to Federal tax policy. Farm bureau has a 
Membership of over 1,607,000 families in 
49 States and Puerto Rico. Through an ex- 
tensive policy development process our mem- 

farm families discuss problems and de- 
velop recommendations on many issues 

Which affect them directly in the business 
ot agriculture; also, those matters which 

ve an important impact upon them as 
Citizens of the United States. The rates 
and methods used in assessing taxes ob- 
viously are of vital importance to American 
farmers and ranchers. The comments made 
in this statement are based upon policies 
adopted In December 1962 by the elected 
tonne delegates of member State organiza- 


Farm bureau's position with regard to 
Federal taxes is as follows: 
I. Tax reduction is needed to improve the 
Climate for economic growth. 
II. It is necessary to reduce expenditures 
to make tax reduction economically feasible. 
III. Tax reduction should be accomplished 
gh rate reductions for individuals and 
tions, scheduled in a series of steps 
78 eared to responsible action with respect 
the Federal budget. $ 
* TAX REDUCTION I5 NEEDED TO IMPROVE THE 
CLIMATE FOR ECONOMIC GROWTH 


ane our view, the U.S. economy has demon- 
3 considerable strength and is con- 
muing to do so. Although we share the 

ident’s desire for a higher rate of eco- 

© growth, no one should depreciate the 
Sronomic progress this country has made 
2 the end of World War II. We should 
5 t be misled by glib comparisons with for- 
= Statistics which reflect the recovery of 
of it economics from the destruction 


Economic growth is a complex thing. It 
mare Not take place at a uniform rate, and 
© thould not expect it to do so. We should 
eno recognize the danger that too much 
‘phasis on growth might unbalance the 
nomy and lead to future trouble. 
me, une, our present tax structure is by no 
"ans the only impediment to a higher 
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rate of economic growth, it undoubtedly is 
an important one. Excessively high rates 
drain off the private investment capital that 
is needed to create new job opportunities 
through the development of new industries 
and expanded markets for old industries. At 
the worst, high rates discourage risktaking, 
innovation, imaginative undertakings—the 
very motive power of progress. 

Marginal tax rates that run as high as 
91 percent are zò punitive that they either 
kill Incentive or lead to an erosion of the 
tax base by encouraging the enactment of 
numerous special rules and regulations for 
particular situations. Given the power to 
tax away such a high percentage of the re- 
turn, the Government directs the use of 
private capital. This often means that in- 
come is virtually confiscated unless it is 
directed into an activity prescribed by the 
government through a process of political 
determination. Im a very real sense, this 
substitutes the Judgment of a relatively few 
government officials for the judgment of 
millions of individuals in the day-to-day 
operation of our economic system. 

Tax reductions are needed to release funds 
for private capital investment in a wide 
variety of projects and to encourage the use 
of such funds in sound investments. 

Tax reduction also is important to the 
solution of our international balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. For more than a decade, 
the United States has spent more abroad 
than foreign countries have spent in the 
United States (the only exception was the 
Suez crisis year of 1957). In recent years 
we have been relatively unsuccessful in cor- 
recting the imbalance despite the fact that 
we have maintained a sizable surplus in our 
balance of trade. One of the critical factors 
in this problem is the persistent outflow of 
US. capital and the rather weak attraction 
the US. economy has had for foreign capital. 
For example, U.S. long-term investments 
abroad exceeded foreign long-term invest- 
ments in the United States by $2.1 billion in 
1960 and $2 billion in 1961. 

Our present information Indicates that the 
net dollar loss from this factor in 1962 again 
approximates 62 billion. 

Our total International balance of pay- 
ments deficit in 1962 amounted to $2.2 bil- 
lion. It is widely recognized that action 
should be taken to correct this dollar out- 
flow. Government restrictions on invest- 
ment abroad are not the answer, nor should 
there be tax penalties applied to such invest- 
ment. Rather. we must take those basic 
actions which will make investment in the 
United States more attractive to all in- 
vestors and also strengthen our competitive 
position through reductions in U.S. produc- 
tion costs. One of the most important ac- 
tions we can take in this regard is to reduce 
the burden of excessive taxation. 

Il. IT IS NECESSARY TO REDUCE EXPENDITURES TO 
MAKE TAX REDUCTION ECONOMICALLY FEASIBLE 


The fundamental purpose of taxes should 
be to ralse needed government revenue in 
an equitable manner. Tax policy cannot 
be—or, at least, should not be—divorced 
from spending policy. Government spend- 
ing must be paid for, either through taxes 
or inflation. 

In our opinion inflation is a far more seri- 
ous threat to our future economic well- 
being than is the present tax structure. 

While taxes are undesirably high, our-past 
record of fiscal management in the Federal 
Government has not earned us a tax cut. 
The fact is that, in recent years, we have 
consistently “borrowed from the future“ 
through deficit financing. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has spent more than its revenue 
in 26 of the past 32 years. The ever-mount- 
ing national debt which has resulted is a 
matter of grave concern to the American 


people. ~ 
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Year Budget sur- Total gross 
plus or deficit debt 


—$9, 449 $206.1 
—3.117 271.3 
—4, 180 24.4 
+1, 626 272.8 
+1, 596 270.5 
—2, 819 278, 3 

—12, 427 21. 
+1, 24 286.3 
—3, 836 250.0 
—b, 378 N 2 
—8, 811 503. 5 


This failure to meet our Federal obliga- 
tions through current revenue has meant 
that every year the Federal Government 
must pay more interest on the Federal debt. 
In 1963 the budget must include $9.7 billion 
for interest on the national debt. Such 
charges are now $3.1 billion higher than 10 
years ago. 

The administration currently is requesting 
legislation which would extend the present 
$308 billion debt limit through the re- 
mainder of the current fiscal year. This is 
the result of a prospective deficit of $8.8 
billion for fiscal year 1963. The administra- 
tion claims that the deficit was unforeseen 
because (1) revenues were $5.4 billion less 
than expected; (2) revisions in the revenue 
code requested by the administration and 
made by the Revenue Act of 1962, reduced 
revenue by $2.1 billion; and (3) expenditures 
increased $1.8 billion over the administra- 
tion's estimate. 

The present estimate of expenditures 
during the current year (fiscal 1963) is $94.3 
billion. The proposed budget for fiscal 1964 
calls for an increase of approximately $4.5 
billion in expenditures to bring the total to 
$98.8 billion. Since estimates have a way 
of increasing as the year goes by, It is a 
matter of real concern to note that the Presi- 
dent’s estimate for 1964 spending is approx- 
imately $6.3 billion greater than the estimate 
of 1963 spending made at this time last year, 

Our present deficit, estimated to be $8.8 
billion, is the result of a budget which ini- 
tially indicated a $400 million surplus, Last 
year’s $6.4 billion deficit resulted from a 
budget which indicated a $1.5 billion sur- 
plus. With this record in mind, a tax pro- 
gram based on an estimated $11.9 billion 
deficit could result in a deficit of even larger 
proportions and a fiscal program that in our 
view would be irresponsible and dangerous. 


Budget estimates: receipts, new obligational 
authority, expenditures, and public debt 


[Tn millions} 
1962 10 
actual esti- 
mute 
Thudget receipts..._.-..--.-- . + $86, 900 
Now obligational authority 92,862) 103, 1 107, 927 
Expenditures ...........---.- 87,787) 94, 311 W., n 
Excess of new obligational 
authority over expendi- 
o SESSIN A075) 8,881 9,125 
Public debt end of year...) 208, 280) 303, 500 315, C 


I | 

1 Assumes net revenue loss of $2,700,000,000 from 
President's tax proposals. 

Since over 80 percent of Federal revenue 
comes from individual and corporate income 
taxes, income tax rate reductions would have 
a significant effect upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s total revenue, particularly in the 
short run. If the Federal Government's 
expenditures are increased, a tax cut means 
more deficit financing, an increased national 
debt, the threat of inflation and a loss of 
confidence in the soundness of the economy, 
which would discourage investment and 
prevent sound economic growth. 
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Farm Bureau rejects the philosophy and 
the theory that the United States can have 
tax reduction without earning it through 
reduced expenditures. We reject the con- 
tention that the biggest budget in the history 
of this country cannot be reduced. Such a 
budget can be cut, and must be cut, if we 
are to provide the sound basis for a tax 
cut. 

We are opposed to any general reduction in 
taxes until effective action has been taken 
to reduce Federal Government expenditures. 
Actual expenditures in the coming year, of 
course, cannot be completely controlled by 
Congress. However, new obligational author- 
ity can be reduced substantially. Farm 
Bureau recommends that new obligational 
authority for fiscal 1964 should be held to 
the level of estimated expenditures (694.3 
Dillion) in fiscal 1963. We will present 
specific recommendations to the appropriate 
committees of the Congress to implement our 
recommendations in this regard. You may 
be interested in knowing that we will recom- 
mend that the appropriations for the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture for price sup- 
port operations and payments be reduced by 
$1 billion in fiscal 1964. 

If and when a reduction of at least $13.6 
Dillion in new obligational authority has 
been achieved, we will support a tax cut of 
the type outlined in section III below, pro- 
vided the tax reduction effected the first year 
is less than one-third of the amount by 
which new obligational authority for fiscal 
1964 is reduced, and, provided further, that 
tax reductions in subsequent years are made 
contingent upon the achievement of a bal- 
anced budget in each such year. 


III. TAX REDUCTION SHOULD BE ACCOMPLISHED 
THROUGH RATE REDUCTION FOR INDIVIDUALS 

AND CORPORATIONS, SCHEDULED IN A SERIES 
OF STEPS AND GEARED TO RESPONSIBLE ACTION 
WITH RESPECT TO THE FEDERAL BUDGET 


We believe tax reduction should— 

1. Stimulate economic growth by giving 
primary emphasis to increased private capi- 
tal investments; 

2. Reduce the excessive tax burden for in- 
dividuals in all brackets of the income tax 
schedule and also for corporations; 

3. Be scheduled over several years in order 
to increase the incentive for investors to 
risk their capital in job-producing ventures 
by minimizing the threat of inflation; 

4. Be contingent upon a reduction in new 
obligational authority for 1964 to the level 
of actual spending in fiscal 1963; and 

5. Be contingent upon a balanced budget 
in years subsequent to 1964. 

We recognize that such a reduction does 
not fit into the “quick boost” or “shot in the 
arm” philosophy. Rather it is predicated 
upon the principle of increasing net capital 
formation through private investment to 
solve the chronic and fundamental inability 
of the economy to realize its full potential 
and to move ahead at a satisfactory annual 
growth rate. It would stimulate investment, 
not inflation. It would emphasize opportu- 
nity and Incentive to invest with expectation 
of proportionate return. 

By reducing corporate tax rates and in- 
dividual rates in the upper and middle in- 
come brackets, additional capital will be 
made available for private investment. By 
reducing the tax burden on all taxpayers, 
additional private purchasing power will be 
made available to stimulate the investment 
of such capital. The promise of additional 
tax cuts in the years ahead would increase 
confidence in our economy and thus give 
added confidence to additional investment. 

At the same time, by making tax reduc- 
tions contingent upon sharp reductions in 
new obligational authority for fiscal 1964 and 
a balanced budget thereafter, we would be 
providing additional incentives for the sort 
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If deficits were the solution to economic 
problems and economic growth our economy 
should be booming at the present time and 
there would be little need to extend foreign 
aid to many of the so-called underdeveloped 
countries. 

The U.S. record for recent years has been 
as follows: Fiscal year 1961: revenue, 677.6 
billion; spending, 81.5 billion; deficit, $3.9 
Dillion. Fiscal year 1962: revenue, $81.4 bil- 
lion; spending, $87.8 billion; deficit, $6.4 
billion. Fiscal year 1963: revenue, $85.5 bil- 
lion; spending, $94.3 billion; deficit, $8.8 
billion (estimated). 

It is politically easy to spend; it is politi- 
cally difficult to tax. Our private competitive 
enterprise system is placed in jeopardy by 
a siren song which seems to say, “We can 
spend without taxing; we can solve without 
effort.” 


CHANGES IN TAXING STRUCTURE 


Recent news reports have raised doubts as 
to whether the administration will con- 
tinue to advocate adoption of the so-called 
tax reforms referred to in the President's 
1963. tax message and in the statement and 
supporting exhibits of the Secretary of the 


In view of this uncertainty, the highly 
controversial nature of some of the proposed 
“reforms” and the more urgent need for 
expenditure control and rate reduction, we 
have not chosen to discuss the reform pro- 
posals in detail at this time. 

We do have strong convictions that so- 
called loophole closing and recasting of tax 
procedures should be done in the context of 
equity, fairness, and justice; rather than on 
the basis of how much revenue is lost or 
how much revenue is recouped. In our 
opinion, the proposal to apply a capital gains 
tax to property transferred at the time of 
death is unfair and unreasonable. Such a 
tax on unrealized income could have the 
effect of forcing the breaking up of efficient 
farm or ranch operations which had been 
operated by the same family for generations. 

We also note that the President’s proposals 
with respect to the standard deduction and 
the taxation of persons over 65 would take 
a substantial number of persons off the tax 
rolls. In our opinion, rate reductions should 
have priority over such proposals. 

In the main, we believe that the so-called 
tax reform proposals should be considered 
separately rather than as a part of a rate 
reduction bill. We would appreciate the 
opportunity of filing any additional detailed 
material which the committee may feel will 
be helpful in such deliberations. 


Experienced Sports Reporter Says Satur- 
day Evening Post Article “Proves Noth- 
ing” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


ALABAMA — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
the floor of the House of Representatives 
today, March 21, 1963, I address myself 
to the article appearing in the Saturday 
Evening Post dated March* 23, 1963, 
which libels and defames Paul Bryant, 
University of Alabama, and Wallace 
Butts, University of Georgia, entitled 
“The Story of a College Football Fix.” 
Any thoughtful reading of the article 


of self-discipline that is necessary if we are Will show the reader that it is an irre- 


to have successful self-government. 


sponsible piece of reporting. 
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Evening Star sports columnist Lewis F. 
Atchison has read the story and I insert 
herewith his report, which appeared in 
the Star for March 20, 1963: 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE Proves NOTHING 
(By Lewis F. Atchison) 


Don Ameche—or was it Alexander Graham 
Bell?—obviously had no idea how much mis- 
chief a telephone could stir up when he in- 
vented the darn thing. So, for a thin dime, 
a stranger supposedly listens in on a private 
conversation allegedly between Paul Bear“ 
Bryant, of Alabama, and Wally Butts, of 
Georgia, and assumes that they're up to some 
hanky-panky concerning the annual football 
game between the schools, 

It is neither strange nor unusual for foot- 
ball coaches to ring up one another and 
spend time gassing about their teams. They 
love to talk, as anyone who has suffered 
through their speeches on the banquet cir- 
cuit knows. This corner timed the late Jim 
Tatum one morning after asking for a com- 
ment which could have been “yes” or “no,” 
about a news item concerning him. He 
talked 40 minutes. Bryant is a stayer and 
Butts never seemed lost for words. But what 
good is a coach who can't say a few words, 
especially on the telephone? 

The initial reaction here after reading the 
magazine article charging Bryant and Butts 
with fixing a game was: Why didn’t the guy 
hang up when he realized he was intruding 
on a private conversation? 

If Bear and Wally were on the phone they 
certainly must have been talking football. 
We've known Bryant for years and never haye 
known him to wax poetic over painting the 
house, needlepoint, or cutting the lawn. But 
he'll talk football all night. Nor is Bear one 
to be satisfied with three touchdowns if he 
can get six. Nine would be even better. 

Bryant hardly needed information from 
Butts to beat Georgia. Football isn't the 
guessing game it used to be, not since the 
boys discovered how to crank a movie cam- 
era. Opponents are scouted with micro- 
scopic intensity by men trained to notice the 
slightest flaws. Teams exchange game films 
and even play diagrams, 

Bryant's team was a 17-point favorite over 
Georgia and won, 35 to 0. Alabama simply 
overpowered the Bulldogs. Georgia might 
have needed vulcanizing at the finish, but 
there couldn't have been any “rigging” be- 
fore the start of the game. 

It is hard to believe Bryant and his squad 
didn't know almost everything there was to 
know about Georgia before going on the field. 
College coaches are just as thorough as the 
pros, who spend months scrutinizing films, 
exchanging notes and checking a thousand 
and one items the average fan wouldn't 
notice. 

It was astonishing to read the allegation 
that “Butts outlined Georgia's offensive plays 
for Bryant and told him how Georgia planned 
to defend against Alabama's attack.” We 
doubt that Bear needed such advice. The 
average coach usually can predict the 
next play with uncanny accuracy. Oh, the 
opposition crosses them up now and then, 
but most of them play the percentages and 
know what's coming next. 

More surprising ìs the fact that Coach 
Johnny Griffith bad no emergency plans 
ready when Alabama's linebackers were 
heard “hollering out our plays while we're 
still calling signals.” Every team, or almost 
every team, getting the whey whacked out 
of it in the first half comes out for the second 
with a fresh set of plans. Perhaps Grimth 
was to blame for not being able to switch 
after discovering Alabama was on to his 
strategy. 

It is an unfortunate piece of writing that 
has been set before the public. It charges 


nothing specific and proves nothing. 
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Mrs. Margaret C. Ells, a Member of Pres- 
ident Kennedy’s Panel of Consultants 
on Vocational Education, Discusses 
Need for Increased Vocational Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished retired assistant principal at 
Springfield, Mass., Trade High School, 
Mrs. Margaret C. Ells, is a member of 
President Kennedy's Panel of Consult- 
ants on Vocational Education which 
Made a study on vocational education 
and recommendations for improving and 
redirecting the program. These recom- 
Mendations are now contained in the ad- 
Ministration’s bill on education before 
the Congress. Mrs. Ells recently dis- 
Cussed the need for increased vocational 
training with the Springfield Sunday 
Republican. 

The article follows: 

Mrs. Erus Discusses SCHOOL DROPOUTS AND 
Srresses URGENT NEED FOR INCREASED 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING 

(By Irabelle L. Crim) 

The, constantly increasing number of 
school dropouts has plagued Mrs. Margaret 
C. Elis for many years. She has devoted 
much time and effort to discovering the 
Causes, and also of finding ways of solving 
the problem. 

During the many years she was a teacher 
in the Springfield public school system, Mrs. 
Ells' counseling and guidance helped en- 
Courage hundreds of pupils to select the right 
Vocation and make adjustments that enabled 
them to remain in school. These pupils 
Once had expressed their rendiness to quit 
school for various reasons. 

PERTINENT FACTS 

Mrs. Ells, while assistant principal at Trade 
High School, spent hours with the pupils in 
hopes of finding a way to convince them of 
the importance of finishing school. After 
these sessions, it was her hope (which was 
Sometimes realized) that the pupil would 
leave her office with the reason for his con- 
templated dropout eliminated. 

Mrs. Elis, whose many outstanding ac- 
domplismments have made her “a legend in 
her own time“ (she now is scholarship 
Counselor at American International Col- 
lege), discloses some pertinent facts on this 
SUbject—school dropouts. From informa- 
tlon gathered during the year (October 1961- 
November 1962) that she served as a mem- 

T of the (Panel of Consultants on Voca- 
tional Education, a panel appointed by 
President Kennedy to study the vocational 
education acts and make recommendations 
for improving and redirecting the program. 
Ars. Ells outlines some of the reasons for 
‘he huge number of dropouts. 

THREE CATEGORIES 

1. The youth who loses interest in the 
Subject the school offers. He wants freedom 
from restrictions. He 1s anxious to go to 
Work and make money—big money. He 
Wants to get the luxuries of life that he 

read about and dreamed of enjoying. 

So, he leaves school to get a job. Soon he 

finds that he can’t get the kind of job that 

Will allow him to make the salary to realize 

ambitions. 
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He is not trained in any specific vocation, 
so he must settle for menial labor jobs. He 
is unhappy in his work so he changes jobs 
frequently. Finally he tires of the struggle 
of trying to find “suitable” work and gives 
up the idea of working. He feels that he is 
too old to go back to school. He has no 
interest In learning a vocation, so the 
“streets” become his school—the corners his 
“college.” 

Here he picks up a good deal of knowledge, 
the wrong kind. Unlike an institution of 
constructive learning, this street corner 
college“ gives him a false idea of values. 
Therein are the dangers. He becomes an 
easy victim of wrongdoing. 

Statistics show, as reported by the U.S. 
Census Bureau, that ‘during the school 
months of 1962 there was an average every 
month of 700,000 youths between the ages of 
16 and 21 out of work and out of school. 
Not surprising, then, that juvenile de- 
linquencly has almost doubled in the past 
decade. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL DROPOUT 


He has a high school diploma, but he has 
taken a general course and is not prepared 
for any special vocation. The school au- 
thorities hope that he will return to school 
and further his education. He did not at- 
tend a high school where he could have 
benefited from a business or vocational 
course. His diploma, in this case, is little 
more than a piece of paper, 

Pupils like this do eventually find out 
that they need further training and decide 
to take postgraduate courses in a business 
school or take advantage of the many vo- 
cational courses offered. This helps over- 
come their former barriers and enables them 
to find their place in the labor markets. 

Still others enter military service where 
they have an opportunity to receive specific 
training in the various lines. 

THE DISADVANTAGED YOUTH 

These pupils concern Mrs. Elis the most. 
They usually drop out before they reach 
high school. They don't care to enter a 
vocational school, nor do they have the 
academic ability to meet the requirements of 
other high school courses. 

The “disadvantaged youth” needs special 
attention. Under the old Massachusetts 
continuation law, which ruled that youths 
who left school under the age of 16 and went 
to work were required ‘to attend school at 
least 4 hours a week, a dropout in this clas- 
sification would have benefited. This law 
also stated that the teacher had to visit the 
student's place of employment and home. 

This group needs courage to succeed. They 
haye been on the list of academic fallures. 
They are often of “limited” ability, but with 
proper inducement they can (and some do) 
overcome their academic, social or economic 
handicaps. 

“I have lived long enough to see dropouts 
become managers of big businesses and 
members of our legislature,” Mrs. Elis says. 

There are millions of youth in all parts 
of the country who have left school for most 
or all of the reasons mentioned. In the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, a youth 
must remain in school until he is 16 years 
of age. School authorities urge such youths 
to stay in school and at least seck the bene- 
fits that a high school diploma offers. 
Schools are presently trying to add all types 
of courses to interest youth, stressing the 
importance and value of completing at least 
a high school course. 

Mrs. Elis says that the most frequent rea- 
sons used for dropping out of school are: 
(1) Being bigger than most of the other 
students in the class; (2) being too large, 
too tall; (3) feeling unable to “fit in"; (4) 
not wanting to be called a “dumbbell,” and 
not being able to keep pace with the regular 
work. These are seemingly small and in- 
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consequential reasons to us, but to a young- 
ster they are magnified to great importance. 

“We have come to the need for 
individual guidance for such students,“ Mrs. 
Ells adds, “but we still have a long way to 
go.” 

This is not a local or State problem; it is 
a national problem. A recent report from 
Vermont says that one out of five youths 
never finish high school. The State counsel 
of education recently suggested that more 
and varied vocational courses be made ayail- 
able to make students feel that someone 
really cares that they stay in school and get 
at least a high school diploma, 

Speaking again of the “disadvantaged 
youth,” Mrs. Ells says that it is no easy task 
trying to fit them into their proper places. 
They do not seem to fit anywhere. It Is so 
important to find something that they can 
do and see that they do it. 

She remembers a former student who was 
so “limited” that she just didn’t seem to be 
able to grasp anything from the vocational 
courses she tried. With heavy heart, Mrs. 
Ells finally had to agree with the student's 
teachers that she just didn't “fit” anywhere. 


RIGHT SPOT, RIGHT PERSON 


One day while sitting at her desk, during 
the time when she was assistant principal 
of Trade, she received a call from the man- 
ager of an industrial concern in the local 
area, He needed workers for the cafeteria. 
Acting instinctively, she agreed to send a 
student to work for him, with the stipulation 
that he would accept this “limited” pupil. 
Mrs. Ells told the prospective employer the 
girl could be useful in drying trays, on one 
side, if he assigned someone to dry them on 
the other side. He agreed and the girl was 
hired. She is still employed there, a happy 
adjusted worker and an asset to the company. 

Mrs. t C. Ells is credited with plac- 
ing over 50,000 students in business, industry 
and labor establishments throughout this 
area. She firmly believes that the right 
spot for the right person can be accom- 
plished. Perhaps not so exceptionally as the 
above case, but eventually with the same 
results. 

She emphasizes the importance of haying 
teachers who have the quality of understand- 
ing and patience so necessary in working with 
students, not only in this age bracket, but 
youth of all ages. 

One such incident she recalls particularly 
applies to the urgent need for more qualified 
teachers. A former student came to her and 
said he had quit school. Mrs. Elis asked 
the boy, “Why did you leave school, Robbie?” 

“Because I had an old ‘sourpuss’ for a 
teacher,” was his answer. “Last year we 
had a nice teacher and she liked us. We 
brought her apples and candy. This year it 
was different, the teacher yelled at us and 


„was mean, so I left school.” 


THE TEACHER'S TASK 


Granted that these cases are very rare, but 
they're worth mentioning since it meant so 
much to a pupil, To insure the success of 
these vocational training courses, it is neces- 
sary to employ teachefs who love children. 
One who sees in each little frowsy-headed 
boy or girl the possibility of a future leader 
and good citizen. 

Mrs. Elis says that she knows so well how 
hard our teachers try to help in the adjust- 
ments of pupillis and to find the right places 
and the right courses where they can succeed. 
This is not an easy task. Often teachers 
try every method and type of course to help 
a pupil find that which will be of value to 
them but often this is not possible and only 
time and maturity will help such a youth 
to find his place. 

The “disadvantaged youth” needs patience 
especially, and also dedicated teachers with 
special interest and unde of the 
handicaps that prevent such boys and girls 
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from succeeding in any educational 


programs. 

Mrs. Ells further states, “Work is a great 
teacher.” Each John or Mary must be in- 
terested in completing his school program 
in order to find the kind of work he or she 
can do and be given an opportunity to 
do it. 

“Since the time when Christ worked as a 
carpenter in Nazareth, down to the time 
when Abraham Lincoln split rails, mankind 
has benefited from work with the hands.” 

“Unless we work, we die mentally, spiritu- 
ally and physically,” Mrs. Elis reminds us. 

If we hope to decrease and discourage 
“school dropouts," a better vocational edu- 
cational program must be established in 
more communities. More vocational courses 
must be added to the present rosters. More 
teachers trained in this specialized field. 
More personal guidance and attention given 
to the Individual student, Last, but cer- 
tainly not least, parental responsibility must 
be stressed more fully, for the pattern of the 
child's life is formed at home. 

The Panel of Consultants on which Mrs. 
Ells served as the only representative from 
New England, completed its studies last No- 
vember, Its recommendations have been in- 
corporated into a bill presently before Con- 
gress. It is the hope of Mrs, Ells, as well 
as all who are interested in the vocational 
educational program, that this bill will be 
adopted. 

The information the Panel compiled has 
been summarized in a booklet entitled “Edu- 
cation for a Changing World of Work.” It 
contains the reports and recommendations of 
the Panel which was presented to President 
Kennedy with the approval of the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Anthony 
Celebrezze. 

Some of the startling facts they reported 
briefly states: By 1970 there will be 87 million 
people working full-time, Fifty-eight mil- 
lion currently employed will sttll be work- 
ing; 26 million young workers will start 
work; 3 million women will switch from 
housework to jobs between 1960 and 1970. 


SOME CRITICAL NEEDS 


Schools must help the 26 million young- 
sters work their way through the challenging 
decade ahead. Yet, contrary to the demands 
for higher education in the competitive field 
of business, industry, and the labor market, 
of every 10 youngsters now in grade schools, 
3 will not finish high school, 7 will earn a 
high school diploma, 3 will go to work, 
some as wives and mothers, 4 will continue 
their education. Elght out of ten will not 
complete college, even though college enroll- 
ments will double. 


The highlights the panel reported are. 


summarized: 

1. Education and training are sound in- 
vestments in people. 

2. Local-State-Federal partnership teaches 
skills the Nation needs. 

3. Vocational education is not available in 
enough schools. 

4. Vocational education is not available 
to all who need it. 

5. Vocational education ts not preparing 
for enough jobs. 

6. Technical training after high school is 
a critical need. 

To apply some of the above recommenda- 
tions to our local situation, Trade High 
School was one of the vocational schools the 
panel visited. Springfield can take pride 
in this school, for each hundreds of 
young people walk from its doors fully 
equipped and prepared to take their places 
in the competitive world today. 

This city has a highly recognized voca- 
tional educational program, but there is still 
much to be done and not enough of our 
youth, in this or any community, avail them- 
selves of these vocational courses. 
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Pittsburgh and Clean Air 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
mayor of Pittsburgh, Joseph M. Barr, 
recently testified before the Subcommit- 
tee on Public Health and Safety of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, He appeared on behalf of 
the American Municipal Association in 
support of H.R. 4415, dealing with air 
pollution, and mentioned Pittsburgh as 
an example of cooperation by city and 
industry which is “second to none“ in 
the country. I am happy that Mr. Barr 
has shown how such cooperation can 
contribute toward community develop- 
ment. 

The article follows: 

PITTSBURGH AND CLEAN AIR 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am Joseph M, Barr, mayor of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and chairman of the Amer- 
tcan Municipal Association's Committee on 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The Amer- 
ican Municipal Association is a voluntary 
organization of municipal governments 
which represents 13,000 of the cities in the 


Nation. 


I am here today to offer the firm support 
of my city and the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation for H.R, 4415. 

We have distributed to every member of 
the subcommittee a copy of our national 
municipal policy which was adopted last 
August in Philadelphia at the annual Amer- 
ican Municipal Congress and which expresses 
our position on the subject of alr pollution 
control. These recommendations were 
adopted by the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation resolutions committee and by the 
membership without dissent. 

The legislation before you meets the basic 
objectives sought by our member cities. This 

ill recognizes the urgency of the problem, 
calls for national research, proposes a match- 
ing grant program, provides for reasonable 
enforcement measures, and makes informa- 
tion available to the public and others in- 
terested In the prevention and control of air 
pollution. It seems to us a modest but 
essential approach to a growing national 
problem. 

The members of this committee are fa- 
millar with the extensiveness of air pollu- 
tion. All of the Nation's 215 metropolitan 
areas are affected and it is estimated that 
10,000 communities in the United States have 
air pollution problems. 

Its adverse effects range from actual causa- 
tion of death, chronic illness, and general 
depreciation of land and building values. 
We know that air pollution constitutes a 
threat to public health and safety. We 
know that air pollution results in severe 
economic losses throughout urban areas. We 
believe that the time for corrective action is 
now, while the problem is still soluble. 

As our policy statement indicates, we rec- 
ognize that alr pollution control is a basic 
responsibility of State and local govern- 
ments. Iam mayor of a city, which by pres- 
ent standards, has done an excellent job in 
the field of smoke control and air pollution. 

But at the same time, we recognize that 
many aspects of this problem require na- 
tional attention and that Federal assistance 
and leadership is essential for the develop- 
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ment of cooperative Federal, State, regional, 
and local programs to prevent and control 
air pollution. 

HOW LOCAL IS AIR? 


It seems to me the clearly national char- 
acter of this problem is pinpointed by pon- 
dering the question, How local is air? How 
do you prevent polluted air from passing 
from one political Jurisdiction into another, 
from one county to another, from one State 
into a neighboring State? The answer, of 
course, is that pollution from one area does 
affect another and therefore national as- 
sistance is needed in meeting a problem 
which cannot be bottled up within o given 
region. 

It is for this reason that our associatioit 
is strongly supporting this bill, Consider 
the problem of enforcement, for example. 
It is meaningless to establish effective con- 
trol programs in one locality, if another 
locality across a State line is unable for what- 
ever reason to control pollution. 

H.R. 4415 will still enable local communi- 
ties to work out pollution problems on a 
reasonable basis at the local level. Failing 
a satisfactory solution, communities or 
States will then have the right to appeal to 
the Federal agency not limited by State or 
local boundaries. It seems to me the en- 
forcement provisions in this bill get to the 
heart of the problem in a conciliatory but 
effective fashion. 

The record will show that up to the pres- 
ent time, local governments and States, with 
a few notable exceptions, have not developed 
adequate programs for abatement and con- 
trol of air pollution. 

What we need now is Federal stimulus in 
the form of technical, financial, and research 
assistance to local and State governments. 


H.R. 4415 includes provision for each of these 


items—aond the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation is wholeheartedly in favor of them- 

At this point, a brief history of what air 
pollution prevention and control has meant 
to the Pittsburgh area may be of interest 
to the members of this committee. 


SMOKE CONTROL HISTORY IN PITTABURGIL 


Pittsburgh, located in the heart of Al- 
legheny County, Is well known as one of the 
major steel centers in the world, 

In years past, this also meant that Pitts- 
burgh was equally well known for its milli 
enycloped in a haze of red and yellow dust 
and chimney stacks belching forth black 
smoke. It was not unusual, prior to 1941, 
to see street lights on at noon in downtown 
Pittsburgh. Before smoke control, frankly; 
Pittsburgh was not a pleasant place to live. 

After World War I. Pittsburgh community 
leaders decided to do something about the 
layers of smoke and dust which had become 
identified without skyline. 

Smoke and pollution control had been a 
problem for a long time. In 1895, the city 
of Pittsburgh passed its first smoke-con 
ordinance. Little was done to enforce it. 
In 1937 a new and stricter smoke- contro 
law was enacted, but World War II delayed 
its enforcement. 

In 1946 smoke-control enforcement began 
in earnest. The law was first applied to in- 
dustry, railroads, and all solid fuel users ex- 
cept one- and two-family dwellings. In 1947 
private homes came under the law. 

Enforcement was diMicult at first, and, of 
course, there were the skeptics and scoffer® 
who sald it couldn’t be done. 

However, cooperation from citizens, from 
industry and the news media was excollent. 
The key to success was the enlistment of 
segments of the community in a cooperative 
effort, 

When smoke control started in 1946, 9 
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to some extent, economic and technological 
changes, and today more than 90 percent of 
Pittsburgh homes are heated by gas. 

From 1947 to 1959 the city of Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny County maintained separate 
control programs. In March 1959 responsi- 
bility for enforcement was placed in one 
agency, the Allegheny County Health 
Department, 

Subsequently, the health department de- 
veloped an ordinance for Allegheny County 
with the most strict limitations in the United 
States on smoke and dust from open hearth 
furnaces, blast furnaces, other tronmaking 
and steelmaking facilities and from fuel- 
burning equipment such as that found in 
electric generating stations. 

It provides for scheduling the installation 
of alr-clenning equipment in lronmaking and 
steelmaking facilities over a phased-out pe- 
riod. For example, the steel industry has 
adopted an air-clenning program that will 
bring its facilities into full compliance with 
the new rules and regulations by 1970. This 
alr-clenning program will cost the steel in- 
dustry in Allegheny County more than $39 
million over the next 7 years. 

In fact, without the interest and support 
of industry, the smoke control program would 
Neyer have accomplished such success. 
Since the tnanguration of smoke abatement 
in the mid 1940’s industry alone has spent 
more than 6250 million to advance the pro- 
gram in Allegheny County. 

HOW SUCCESSFUL WAS CONTROL? 


How successful has air-pollution control 
been in Pittsburgh and Allegheny County? 
A few statistics provide the answer. 

Pittsburgh and Allegheny County are 

Tecognized as the cleanest urban industrial 
center in the United States. 
A turvey just last year by the United States 
Public Health Service disclosed that Pitts- 
burgh had less fine dust per square mile 
than 9 of the 11 cities tested. Only Salt 
Lake City registered a cleaner atmosphere. 

More than $4 million was spent to scrub 
and polish large offices and commercial 
buildings for the first time in decades. 

Today, 44 percent of the open hearth 
Capacity in Allegheny County is equipped 
With modern electrostatic cleaners compared 
to 12 percent elsewhere in the country, 

It is estimated that individual annual 
Savings amount to more than $40 per year in 
laundry and cleaning bills and other per- 
sonal economies. 

However, the gains of alr-pollution control 
in Pittsburgh cannot be measured solely in 
1 of clear skies and reduced laundry bills. 

ts striking results have affected every phase 
Of life—in the Immeasurable benefits that 

t the spirit, the increase in sunshine, the 
brighter surroundings and cleaner living. 

Tt is no exaggeration to state that the 
oe control program was the mainspring 

the entire urban rebuilding program in 

© area during the past 15 years, When it 

hee Proyen that smoke could be removed 

fae our skies, the other problems of urban 

t and decay fell into manageable pro- 
ons, 


2 55 my Judgment, without effective smoke 
8 trol, there would have been no urban re- 
no mammoth rebuilding program in 
Pittsburgh, 
ass keystone in the Pittsburgh-Alle- 
ounty renaissance, air-pollution 
control has contributed immeasurably more 
M Pittsburgh's progress as an attractive 
scan to live and work than any other single 
= in the community development effort. 
do e In Pittsburgh and Allegheny County 
not suggest that the battle against pollu- 
ain has been completely won. For many 
Pollution control problems there are no 
aly Solution and much dificult and inten- 
s research still lies ahead, 
&m convinced the same benefits Pitts- 
burgh Row enjoys can be achieved nationally. 
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We need a strong, firm, clear national pro- 
gram to develop a comprehensive plan for 
the prevention and control of air pollution. 
The Federal program before you brings us 
closer to that goal without In any way im- 
pinging upon the fundamental responsibill- 
ties of State and local governments, I 
respectfully urge its passage by Congress 
without delay. 


Dixon Made Its Mark With Pencils 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21,1963 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, under 
date of March 7, 1963, the Jersey Jour- 
nal, a newspaper published in my home- 
town of Jersey City, N.J., pays tribute 
to the 50th anniversary of Dixon-Ticon- 
deroga, the world-famous Ticonderoga 
pencils. The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
located in Jersey City over a hundred 
years ago and currently affords employ- 
ment to some 1,500 workers in the Jersey 
City plant. 

I wish to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the newspaper article appearing 
in the Jersey Journal, and call particu- 
lar attention to the fact that this com- 
pany is offering valuable cash college 
scholarships to the sons and daughters 
of stationers for essays on the signifi- 
cance in American history of the cap- 
ture of Fort Ticonderoga by the Revolu- 
tionary War hero, Ethan Alien, in whose 
honor the company named their world 
famous product: 

Drxon Mave Irs Mark WITH PENCILS 

In these days of fast-changing products, 
brand names do not last very long, but the 
Ticonderoga pencil now is celebrating its 
50th anniversary. 

Manufacturer and owner of this trademark 
which is recognized all over the world is the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey City, 
which has sold, it estimates, some 2 bil- 
lion Ticonderogas since their introduction 
early in 1913. The company itself is 126 
years old. 

Oddly enough, the first orders for Dixon 
Ticonderoga pencils were written before the 
pencils were born. 

Julian H. Schermerhorn, in 1912 the com- 
pany’s executive vice president, was respon- 
sible not only for pencil sales but for the 
operations of the American Graphite Co., a 
subsidiary, as well. 

In the fall of 1912, Schermerhorn had gone 
to California to drum yp some pencil busi- 
ness and was playing host to a group of San 
Francisco stationers when the topic of brand 
names for pencils arose. One stationer ex- 
pressed a wish for a pencil with a “ringing, 
old-fashioned American name.“ He pre- 
dicted a cousiderable sale for a pencil so 
named. 

How about a pencil named Ticonderoga?” 
retorted Schermerhorn, 

The name came to Schermerhorn's lips 
readily for the American Graphite Company 
which he headed owned a graphite mine and 
refinery in Ticonderoga, N.Y., and he was 
intimately acquainted with the history of 
the fort and its role in the American Revo- 
lution, 

The name so pleased the stationers present, 
they offered orders for several thousand gross 
of Dixon Ticonderogas right on the spot. 
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Back in Jersey City, Schermerhorn had 
no dificulty selling the then president, 
George T. Smith, on the idea—particularly 
after he flashed his order pads. 

In the beginning, Dixon hyphenated the 
name to make the spelling and pronouncia- 
tion easier for the public. The hyphens 
Were abandoned some years later when they 
had served their purpose. 

In the beginning, too, the Dixon Ticon- 
deroga pencil remained an advertising or- 
phan. The pencil was not honored with an 
advertising program for quite some time. 
Somehow, however, unnurtured by advertis- 
ing or promotion, Ticonderogas started to 
sell and rose in sales to the point where 
they could no longer be ignored, 

Modestly the company started to advertise 
the pencil. The very first ad proclaimed, 
“Ti-con-der-oga is a Fine American Name 
for a Fine American Pencil. Its Rounded 
Edges are Pleasing to the Fingers.” 

The decision to link the pencil to the ex- 
pioits of Ethan Allen and his Green Moun- 
tain Boys gave it the impetus which rocketed 
it to national fame. 

The campaign was supervised by John 
Leckie, then the company's advertising 
manager, who retired several years ago. 

Engaging an array of widely known Ameri- 
can painters, he commissioned them to de- 
pict on canvas the heroic deeds of Ethan 
Allen and his Boys.“ The stirring illustra- 
tions became the themes for a series of full 
page magazine ads. Among Dixon's artists 
were Jes W. Schlaikjer—whose works were 
to be found in many famous private collec- 
tions as well as in such buildings as the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, the War De- 
partment and State Department buildings in 
W. m—as well as painters Norman 
Rockell, Tom Lovell, Ken Riley, Clay Perry, 
F. C. Yon, and others. 


Washington and Lincoln: 


Americans 


Revered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following article by 
my longtime friend and constituent, 
Harold J. Baily, as it appeared in the 
February 1963 issue of the Brooklyn 
Barrister, published by the Brooklyn 
Bar Association. 


Mr. Baily, a trustee of the association, 
is also an active member of many of its 
committees, = 


The text of the article follows: 


WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN: REVERED 
AMERICANS 
(By Harold J. Baily) 

George Washington, the Father of our 
Country, was hailed as first in war, first 
in peace, first in the hearts of his country- 
men. Without Washington the colonies 
might not haye won their independence from 
England. Without him on the bridge, our 
ship of state might not have weathered the 
storms of the first dangerous years. We 
owe him so much. Yet now we seem to 
take his greatness and his service to our 
country for granted. Three sentences from 
his Farewell Address of September 19, 1796, 
are pertinent today and show his farsighted 
statesmanship: 
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“The unity of government which consti- 
tutes you one people is also now dear to you. 
It is justly so, for it is a main pillar in the 
edifice of your real independence; the sup- 
port of your tranquillity at home, your peace 
abroad; of your safety; of your prosperity; 
of that very liberty which you so highly 
prize. But as it is easy to foresee that from 
different causes and from different quarters 
much pains will be taken, many artifices em- 
ployed, to weaken in your minds the convic- 
tion of this truth; as this is the point in 
your political fortress against which the bat- 
teries of internal and external enemies will 
be most constantly and actively (though 
often covertly and insidiously) directed, it 
is of infinite moment that you should prop- 
erly estimate the immense value of your na- 
tional Union to your collective and individual 
happiness; that you should cherish a cordial, 
habitual, and immovable attachment to it; 
accustoming yourselves to think and speak of 
it as the palladium of your political safety 
and prosperity; watching for its preservation 
with jealous anxiety; discountenancing 
whatever may suggest even a suspicion that 
it can in any event be abandoned; and in- 
dignantly frowning upon the first dawning 
of every attempt to alienate any portion of 
our country from the rest, or to enfeeble the 
sacred ties which now link together the vari- 
ous parts.” 

Washington could not foresee the Civil War 
and the rebellion which sought to rend our 
national Union. He could not imagine the 
covert and insidious efforts of Communists 
to interfere with our real independence, our 
tranquillity at home, our peace abroad, and 


our prosperity, safety, and liberty—yet how 


apt are his words. 

Lincoln and the Civil War are now believed 
to be one and indivisible. Washington led 
in winning our independence and in estab- 
lishing the unity of our Government. Lin- 
coln led in preserving the Union. He stated 
that it was his duty “to maintain and pre- 
serve at once the Constitution and the in- 
tegrity of the Federal Republic.” In Feb- 
ruary—the month in which each was born— 
it is fitting that we should reflect upon what 
we owe to both Washington and Lincoln, 
Let us strive to keep their great deeds in 
remembrance by replacing them with new 
ones. 

One hundred years ago effective on Jan- 
uary 1, 1863, the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion made it clear to the South, to the North 
and to the world that the North was fighting 
against slavery and for freedom everywhere. 
The workingmen of Manchester, England, in 
a letter to Lincoln dated December 31, 1862, 
wrote: “* the vast progress you have 
made in the short space of 20 months fills 
us with hope that every stain on your free- 
dom will shortly be removed, and that the 
erasure of that foul blot upon civilization and 
OChristianity—chattel slavery—during your 
Presidency will cause the name of Abraham 
Lincoln to be honored and revered by pos- 
terity. We are certain that such a glorious 
consummation will cement Great Britain to 
the United States in close and enduring 
regards.” 

In his reply dated January 19, 1863, Lin- 
coln said: “Under the circumstances, I can- 
not but regard your decisive utterance upon 
the question (of human slavery) as an in- 
stance of sublime Christian heroism which 
has not been surpassed in any age or in any 
country. It is indeed an energetic and rein- 
spiring assurance of the inherent power of 
truth and of the ultimate and universal tri- 
umph of justice, humanity, and freedom.” 

The proclamation was presented by Lin- 
coln as a war measure, yet he won undying 
glory throughout the world by “freeing the 
slaves.” He insisted that the war was 
fought to save the Union. When he 
thought the right time had come he pro- 
claimed emancipation to support his main 
objective. He told Seward and Welles in 
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July 1862 that * * it is a military neces- 
sity absolutely essential for the salvation 
of the Union, that we must free the slaves 
or be ourselves subdued.” 

In the North the inspiration of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation was tremendous. It 
rang throughout the land like a second 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic.” Lincoln 
concluded his annual message to Congress 
on December 1, 1862, with these stirring 
words; 

“We say we are for the Union. The world 
will not forget that we say this. We know 
how to save the Union. The world knows we 
do know how to save it. . We—even we here 
hold the power and bear the responsibility. 
In giving freedom to the slave, we assure 
freedom to the free—honorable alike in what 
we give, and what we preserve. We shall 
nobly save, or meanly lose, the last best hope 
of earth. Other means may succeed; this 
could not fail. The way is plain, peaceful, 
generous, just—a way which, if followed, the 
world will forever applaud and God must for- 
ever bless,” 

The work Lincoln began is not finished. 
One hundred years after the proclamation— 
loyal, living Americans have unfinished work 
to do. The Supreme Court can't do it alone. 
Lincoln’s life inspires us to search without 
ceasing for ethical principles and day by day 
to live lives of integrity, Do you know any 
man who wishes to be segregated? Ponder 
Lincoln’s words: 

“I never knew a man who wished to be 
himself a slave. Consider if you know any 
good thing, that no man desires for himself.” 

If Americans pattern their lives after the 
characters, ideals, and principles of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln the future of our coun- 
try will be bright with hope. Then the his- 
tory of the United States like the path of the 
just will be “as the shining light that shineth 
more and more into the perfect day.” 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21,1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL Record, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
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the basie reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

FEBRUARY 13, 1963. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOop: As an Ameri- 
can citizen of Latvian descent I wish to 
express my gratitude for your understanding 
and conscientious work in Congress on behalf 
of former free and independent nations now 
slaving under Soviet domination. 

As you seem to so ably understand, the 
United States will never win by appeasing 
communism. Therefore, it is difficult to 
understand how some of those who are in 
control oppose the resolution for forming 
& permanent occupied nations committee. 
Now, with so many difficulties besetting the 
Communists, would be the best moment to 
start an energetic offensive against them. 
Instead, it seems that our leaders are happy 
that Khrushchey is temporarily forced to 
wave the olive branch. 

Of equal importance is the question of & 
double standard. If we are supporting the 
United Nations in its dissolution of western 
colonialism why do we not give at least equal 
effort to the liquidation of the very ruthless 
Russian colonialism and slavery? If the 
people of Africa are worthy of freedom then 
why not these former free and independent 
nations who have long histories of culture 
and civilization? 

Again, I express my deepest thanks to you 
who are doing so much to bring life to 
American principles, 

Very truly yours, 
AUSTRA E. CURRENCE. 
UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
or AMERICA, INC.—HAMTRAMCK 
AND NORTH EASTERN DETROIT 
Brancn, 
Detroit, Mich, March 6, 1963. 
The Honorable Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committec, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SMITH: On behalf of 
our organization, the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, Hamtramck and 
North Eastern Detroit Branch, we appeal to 
you to consider favorably the Flood resolu- 
tion (H. Res, 14) which calls for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Committee on 
Captive Nations in the House of Represent- 
atives. Such a committee is vitally impor- 
tant both for our Government and for the 
American people at large. One of the great- 
est problems confronting our Nation today 
is the Soviet Union, a prison house of many 
captive and enslaved nations eager to es- 
cape Soviet Russian slavery and despotism. 
As a nation we are not doing much to ald 
the imprisoned and captive non-Russian 
nations which constitute a veritable weak- 
ness of the Soviet totalitarian empire. 

The Committee on Captive Nations would 
become an important instrument in plan- 
ning and carrying out the sound American 
policies in regard to the people's enslavement 
within the Soviet empire. 
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We strongly urge you, Congressman SMITH, 
to favorably consider the support of the 
Flood resolution in your Rules Committee. 

Respectfully yours, 
WALTER TUSTANIWSEY, 
Chairman. 
ASSEMBLY OF CAPTIVE 
EUROPEAN NATIONS, 
New York, N.Y., January 10, 1963. 
The Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dran Sm: At the beginning of the Ist Ses- 
sion of the 88th Congress, I am privileged 
to convey to you the congratulations of the 
Assembly of Captive European Nations on 
your reelection to the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. We wish you many years of fruit- 
ful service in the most respected legislative 
body in the world. 

Ever since the establishment of the As- 
sembly of Captive European Nations in 1954, 
to provide a voice for the freedom aspira- 
tions of the peoples of East-Central Europe, 
we have found in the US. Congress 
Understanding and support for our 
Cause, climaxed in the unanimously adopted 
Captive Nations Week Resolution in 1959. 

support, we believe, is nourished and 
Sustained not only by the abiding allegiance 
Of the American legislators to the principle 
Of universal self-determination, but also by 
the realization than an East-Central Europe 
that resists the Communist system—and 
eventually throws it off—is of vital impor- 
tance to the United States and to world 
Peace and freedom. 

This year more than ever before the eyes 
Of the captive European peoples will be 
turned toward the United States and its 
legislative body. We trust that you will 
Maintain your proven interest in the cause 
Of the captive peoples and will propose and 
Support measures designed to sustain their 
hope and to contribute to their liberation. 

With heartfelt good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Dr. GEORGE M. DIMITROV, 
Chairman. 
Miram, FLA., 
January 17, 1983. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. FLoop: I would like you to know 

that I am heartily in agreement with your 

Resolution 14 calling for the establish- 

Ment of a Special Committee on Captive Na- 

. There is no doubt that such a com- 

Mittee would serve tremendously in letting 

behind the Iron Curtain know that we 

ve not forgotten them and are looking for- 

8 to the day when their shackles will be 
en. 

Since you have introduced your resolution 
another captive nation—Cuba—must now be 
included. 

It is our sincere hope that you will be able 
to get this resolution passed during this ses- 
Sion of Congress. 

I might also add that in the past Captive 
Nations Week—except last year—the procla- 
mation always condemned the Communists 
for their imperialistic and aggressive policies, 

to say, however, that President Ken- 
Redy's proclamation issued last year was 
Watered down so much that it had very little 
ing. Let us hope that his proclamation 
this year will be much more forceful. 
Respectfully yours, 

O. R. MILTON. 

UkgarNIaN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
or AMERICA, INC., 
1963. 


CONGRESSMAN SmirH: On behalf of 


the Congress Committee of Amer- 
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ica, Hartford, Conn. Branch we appeal to you 
to submit the Flood resolution (H. Res. 14) 
to a vote by your committee and ask you to 
give it your favorable consideration. 

If we intend to fight the Communist 
threat successfully then, I am certain you 
will agree, we shall explore the possibility of 
using the captive nations problem to their 
and our own advantage. The spirit of re- 
sistance of the captive nations is becoming 
increasingly important deterrent to the So- 
viet aggressive moves; and the collaboration 
of the captive nations with the free world 
depends on our attitude toward the sub- 
jugated nations in the U.S.S.R: 

A committee on the captive nations in 
the House of Representatives would serve as 
a reservoir of true and unbiased information 
on various captive nations behind the Iron 
Curtain, which information will be available 
to the U.S. Government. 

We seem to be condemning colonialism 
on the one hand, and condoning it on the 
other, while Communist Russia has been 
deceitfully championing the cause of nation- 
al liberation in Africa and Asia. 

We would be grateful to you if you would 
give your full and unqualified support to 
the Flood resolution presently in your Rules 
Committee. 

Sincerély yours, 
STEPHEN BOYCHUK, 
President. 


Democracy and the Emerging Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
was highly pleased to see such a difficult 
subject as “Democracy and the Emerg- 
ing Nations” explained well in a recent 
analytical and responsible speech. This 
was done by the Honorable G. Mennen 
Williams, Assistant Secretary of State 
for African Affairs at the 13th Annual 
North Carolina Conference on World, 
Affairs, on March 14. 

The remarks follow: 

DEMOCRACY AND THE EMERGING NATIONS 


Discussion of the kind of democracy prac- 
ticed by African governments and the State 
Department's reaction to it was touched off 
by a reporter’s question to me in the Congo 
some 3 weeks ago. I was asked to comment 
on the prevalence of one-party governments 
in Africa. I answered by saying that nat- 
urally we Americans preferred a two-party 
system and observed that scholars had taken 
some note of the growing African practice. 
Since that time, the matter has tended to 
be no longer academic. Here, however, in 
this university atmosphere, I would like to 
put down a few thoughts on the subject 
without in any way attempting to be cate- 
gorical or definitive on a subject which could 
well fill a Ph. D. thesis, and on which there 
can be shades of emphasis. 

To begin with, I believe we all would agree 
that democracy revolves around certain 
philosophical concepts relating to govern- 
ment by the consent of the governed and 
human dignity. But we would find it more 
difficult to be absolutely categorical on pre- 
cisely what forms have to be included or 
excluded to keep within a general definition 
of democracy. For example, we all think of 
ancient Athens as a glorious exemplar of 
democracy, but we would have considerable 
difficulty today in defining as democratic a 
system based on a salve economy. 
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But to be more modern, all over this 
country the debate goes on about whether 
each man’s vote should be exactly equal to 
every other man's vote; or whether a system 
is still democratic where in one State a 
State senator represents about 6 million 
people and another senator represents only 
some tens of thousands; or where in an- 
other State one party often gets less than 
a majority of the popular legislative vote 
but nonetheless has a substantial majority 
of the representation in the legislature. 

Of course, some of our States virtually 
have one-party systems, too. These are gen- 
erally characterized by vigorous internal 
factions, which defenders of the one-party 
system can quite properly say represents real 
democratic expression. This situation, while 
not ideal, may also be a significant test of 
African one-party systems. 

DEMOCRACY IS MANY FACETED 


Before looking directly at African experi- 
ence, I feel it is wise to recognize that 
democracy is many faceted—involving not 
only political but also economic, social and 
moral values. Superficially, we often think 
of democracy in terms of constitutions and 
forms of government almost exclusively. In 
the underdeveloped parts of the world, how- 
ever, I am confident they think more em- 
phatically in terms of achieving human dig- 
nity, freedom and an opportunity to enjoy 
a decent living—not unlike the unalienable 
rights of our Declaration of Independence: 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Prof. T. V. Smith in The Democratic Way 
of Life“ catches this idea well, where he 
says: 

“Democracy is more than a form of gov- 
ernment. It is also a way of life, variegated 
and full of growth. Like every manifesta- 
tion of vitality, democracy is many-dimen- 
sional. Its leeways are legion.“ 

At the beginning of this discussion, let 
me say that I cannot agree with all practices 
carried on in the name of democracy in 
Africa, just as many Africans would take 
vigorous exception to certain aspects of 
American society. But many different prac- 
tices do exist, some of which have a special 
validity in the African context and others 
which resemble transitional steps that have 
characterized other evolving societies. I be- 
lieve it is important to our understanding 
of Africa to know what Africans consider 
elements of democratic societies—always 
keeping in mind that there is yet no perfect 
democratic model. African mores are part 
of the context within which our African 
policy must be made and carried out. And 
although we may disagree with some African 
practices, we can ignore them only at the 
risk of failing to comprehend some of the 
major forces at work on that continent 
today. 

American democracy evolved from the dual 
tradition of crown and town meeting. In 
Africa, the concept of democracy also started 
from a dual tradition. Some African king- 
doms had privileged castes which kept the 
marjority in feudal detention. But other 
African societies existed for centuries in 
tribal structures that were in many ways as 
democratic at the grass roots level as Amer- 
ican town meetings, African societies also 
experienced colonial systems which until 
shortly before independence were unrepre- 
sentative of the democratic ideals expressed 
by the European mother countries. In view 
of these mixed antecedents, it is not surpris- 
ing that contemporary democracy in Africa 
has specific characteristics related to both 
pre-colonial and colonial African history. 

AFRICAN OF, BY, FOR THE PEOPLE 

Broadly speaking, the philosophical ob- 
jectives most African leaders consider essen- 
tial to the development of democracy in 
Africa are summarized in Lincoln’s phrase 
“government of the people, by the people, 
for the people.” 

In the African context, “of the people” 
means transfer of power from alien suzerain- 
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ty to indigenous rule, or decolonization; “by 
the people” means government with the con- 
sent of the governed—one man, one vote; 
“for the people” means a government con- 
cerned with people having a decent living. 

To these objectives must be added a word 
on the means most Africans feel feasible to 
achieve their goals—centrallzation of power 
to meet the tasks of building new nations. 
In their desire to attain their philosophical 
objectives, they do not always insist on, nor 
do they always deny, certain rights and 
checks and balances that we consider funda- 
mental to democracy freedom of speech and 
press, free enterprise, free labor, freedom 
from government control. Sometimes all or 
some of these are present; sometimes they are 
not. Just like other people, they sometimes 

these values but fail to fully 
achieve them in practice. This is because 
many Africans believe the developmental 
problems faced by their new nations are so 
vast and urgent that these desirable Western 
values must wait until they have achieved 
their immediate goals of freedom and ma- 
terial progress. This is not wholly unlike the 
tendency in Western democracies to curtail 
certain rights during national or local emer- 
gencies. 

While we cannot agree that basic freedoms 
need to be delayed and while we are unhappy 
when they are, we can be understanding if 
complete perfection is not immediately 
achieved. This was made clear by President 
Kennedy in his second state of the Union 
message, when he said: “Our basic goal re- 
mains the same: a peaceful world community 
of free and independent states, free to choose 
their own future and their own system, 80 
long as it does not threaten the freedom of 
others. Some may choose forms and ways 
we would not choose for ourselves, but it is 
not for us that they are choosing.” 

Of the three philosophical objectives I have 
indicated that Africans consider essential to 
the growth of democracy, there is the great- 
est consensus among African leaders on the 
first—the transfer of power from alien su- 
zerainty to indigenous rule. All Africans be- 
lieve the removal of colonial servitude is the 
beginning of democracy. Although we may 
feel that Africa’s drive toward independence 
is progressing swiftly—29 new nations in the 

dozen African leaders are 
impatient because many Africans have not 
yet attained self-determination, 

Most of the transition from European to 
African rule has successfully taken place 
under relatively peaceful conditions. This 
was not true in Algeria, and the Congo 
erupted violently after independence oc~ 
curred. On the whole, transition to inde- 
pendence has been a tribute to African and 

statesmanship alike, and through- 
out much of the continent cordial African- 
European relations have been established. 
There is definitely a place for persons of Eu- 
ropean origin as equal citizens in the new 
Africa. 

Such relations are beneficial for the timely 
success of newly achieved independence, and 
African leaders realize they must rely not 
only on self-help but on help from external 
sources. Nevertheless they wish to avoid 
charges of neocolonialism arising from overly 
close or exclusive associations with former 
metropoles, and they feel impelled to seek 
associations with other industrialized na- 
tions. This generally means associations 
with the United States or the Communist 
bloc, and it is mutually preferable that such 
relations be with us. In all of these associa- 
tions, however, Africans tread warily, be- 
cause to them democracy means sgelf-rule, 
and they want no relationships that threaten 
exercise of their sovereign choice. 

GOVERNMENT WITH CONSENT IS GOAL 

The second African philosophical objective 
is government with the consent of the peo- 
ple. This goal is easy for us to understand. 
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In our own Constitution for example, power 
flows from “We the People.of the United 
States,” and government is merely an instru- 
ment to express the people’s will. We be- 
lieve with Lincoln that “no man is good 
enough to govern another man without that 
other's consent.“ 

This philosophy is widespread in Africa, 
as the British authority, Thomas Hodgkin, 
points out, most African political parties 
seek to establish political institutions that 
enable the people to become, effectively, the 
ruling class, These institutions, he says, in- 
clude: “government responsible to a popu- 
larly elected assembly; universal adult suf- 
frage, with no discrimination on grounds of 
race, religion, sex, or educational level, and 
no speclal separate or weighted representa- 
tlon for minorities, communities, or inter- 
ests; free elections.” 

Scrupulous attention to popular sov- 
ereignty is found throughout African politi- 
cal writing. A good example is this state- 
ment by President Julius Nyerere of 
Tanganyika: 

“In my opinion, the two basic essentials to 
democracy are freedom of the individual and 
insurance that the government of a country 
is freely chosen by the people,” 

Democracy in Africa also means raising liv- 
ing standards and standards of education 
rapidly—the third African philosophical ob- 
jective in democratic development. Afri- 
cans are anxious to overcome their age-old 
enemies—poverty, illiteracy, disease, malnu- 
trition—and unless this is accomplished 
rapidly, democracy will be a hollow theory 
to them. 

In Africa, annual income is on the order of 
$100 per person compared to our $2,500, and 
many Afficans have no money income at all. 
Only about 10 percent of the people haye 
achieved literacy, and life expectancy is low 
throughout much of the continent. Al- 
though Africa has more arable land than we 
do, it. produces only one-twentieth of the 
world’s agricultural commodities compared 
to our one-sixth. 

To meet the problems posed by low pro- 
ductivity, little capital, a lack of trained 
manpower and a shortage of entrepreneurs, 
many African governments feel they must 
turn to some form of state operation for 
swift economic and social advances. They 
feel full-blown capitalism is too complex a 
system for underdeveloped societies and be- 
lieve state control of resources is necessary 
tor progress. 

AFRICAN SOCIALISM AND FREE ENTERPRISE 

So-called African socialism, however, is as 
far removed from Marxian socialism as the 
American free enterprise system is from the 
Marxian concept of capitalism. It has no 
industrial proletariat upon which to build; it 
embraces all religions without causing con- 
fiicting loyalties; and it is cautious in its re- 
sponse to Communist overtures. As Senegal's 
President Senghor puts it: 

“We are not. Marxists * * * we are So- 
cialists * * *. We stand fora middle course, 
for a democratic socialism which goes so far 
as to integrate spiritual values.” 

The emphasis on so-called socialism in 
African development has by no means ruled 
out interest in a domestic or foreign private 
sector. Indeed, such interest appears to be 
general and growing. Even in countries 
which most strongly profess Socialist beliefs, 
private investment is not only welcomed but 
eagerly sought. For example, last month in 
& speech in which he encouraged the flow 
of investment into Ghana, President Nkru- 
mah said: 

“Our ideas of socialism can coexist with 
private enterprises. I also believe that pri- 
vate capital and private investment capi- 
tal, in particular, has a recognized and legiti- 
mate part to play in Ghana's economic de- 
velopment. We are consistent in these ideas. 
I have never made any secret of my faith 
in Socialist principles, but I have always tried 
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to make it quite clear that Ghana's socialism 
is not incompatible with the existence and 
growth of a vigorous private sector in the 
economy.” 

While we can find much to support in 
the -philosophical objectives most Africans 
hold, we are less happy about what many 
of them often consider an emergency neces- 
sity for national development—strong cen- 
tralization of power, This reasoning leads 
them to the conclusion that at present dem- 
ocratic results are more important than dem- 
ocratic forms. In a slight majority of new 
African nations this means one-party gov- 
ernment, although these systems are far from 
the monolithic structures of Nazi Germany 
and the Soviet Union. They allow consider- 
able latitude for dissent and internal self- 
expression. 

A strong case for one-party rule has been 
made by many articulate African spokesmen 
who assert that: The number of experienced 
leaders is too small to be divided; mature and 
loyal opposition is rare in a new state; they 
have classless societies, and the only genuine 
opposition to African nationalist parties 
came from the former metropoles or extrem- 
ists; this is their time of emergency, and 
unity is essential to achieve national goals; 
they need strong central leadership to count- 
er such divisive forces as tribalism; their 
present leaders are revolutionary heroes and 
have no mass opposition; the democratic 
processes are fulfilled by permitting full ex- 
pression of opposing viewpoints in party 
councils. 

President Touré, of Guinea, puts it this 
way: 

“The concerns of the state of Guinea are 
the concerns of all the citizens of Guinea. 
The program of the party is discussed demo- 
cratically. As long as a decision has not 
been taken, each one is free to say what he 
thinks or wishes. But when, after a long 
discussion in the Congress or Assembly, the 
decisions haye been taken by a unanimous 
vote or by a majority, the workers and the 
leaders are required to apply them faith- 
fully.” < 

That there is some free discussion within 
party structures is borne out by Prof. Im- 
manuel Wallerstein, of-ColumDia,; who writes: 

“There is no single party structure in Afri- 
can independent states where the observer 
cannot identify factions and tendencies 
which argue with each other to some extent 
over issues.” 

In some African states, moreover, there is 
strong opposition to the one-party concept 
from equally articulate Africans. Dr. 
Azikiwe, the Governor General of the Fed- 
eration of Nigeria, which has a multiparty 
government, says: 

“Unless an opposition exists—as a ‘shadow 
cabinet’ capable of replacing the Govern- 
ment, democracy becomes a sham." 

And Prime Minister Obote of Uganda, who 
sees the need for a responsible opposition, 
has remarked: 

“We have a vigorous and healthy people 
composed of tribes whose diversity, far from 
being a drawback, does constitute a wealth 
of cultural heritage and will constitute a 
source of great strength.” 

UNITED STATES ONCE HAD ONE-PARTY SYSTEM 


For my own part, I believe a multiparty 
system is the best system for democratic 
government, but I recognize that we had 
only one party for the first 8 years of our 
national life, and even as late as 1820 James 
Monroe was elected President without any 
opposition. The absence of opposition is 
not unusual in countries new to iIndepen- 
dence, 

While we hope the one-party system in 
Africa will be a short-term, transitional ar- 
rangement, the principal point of our con- 
cern at the moment is whether these gov- 
ernments remain free and independent and 
give the people genuine choice and an op- 
portunity for democratic expression, 
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From this discussion today, I think what 
emerges is the fact that Africa is independ- 
ently developing a way of life of its own. 
In many respects they seek the same objec- 
tives we do—sometimes in the same way we 
do, sometimes in different ways. Often they 
Assign different absolute or time priorities 
to the attainment of these objectives. They 
have made real progress, but they have not 
achieved perfection any more than any other 
Part of the world has. So we must continue 
to make a real effort to see Africa through 
African eyes, as well as our own, if we in- 
tend to conduct a successful African policy. 
And we must seek the substance and not be 
blinded by the form. Only in this manner 
Cin ve possibly hope to understand the 
Phenomenon of African nationalism and 
Come to grips with the realities of that con- 
Unent for our mutual benefit. 

This does not mean, of course, that we 
Must accept the unfavorable aspects of Afri- 
dan Government as desirable, inevitable or 
eternal. There are a number of practices, 
Some of them adapted from former colonial 
Administrations, that we consider undemo- 
Cratic, Apartheid. for example, quickly 
Springs to mind. But there are others, pre- 
rentlye detention, summary deportation, 

e arrest, the outlawing of political 
Parties, yiolation of the principle of political 
4sylum, confiscation of foreign publications, 
restrictions on press freedom and the right 
to assemble, and the practice of restricting 
Persons to their home villages. 

Although we believe these practices retard 

growth of democracy, many African 
leaders do not. In fact, many of them be- 
leve that these devices are essential at this 
time to permit the development of demo- 
cratic institutions in the future. Although 
We can understand the realities that guide 
Such thinking, we also feel we should work 

d what have come to be considered in- 
disputable democratic values, and whenever 

© opportunity presente itself, therefore, 
We suggest and try to help achieve the 
Browth of these values. 

Finally, what do I think of the chances for 

Continuing democratic development in Af- 

? I would say that the chances are good, 

as long as we think of basic values and not 

Simply rigid forms. After all, dur Republic, 

as well as Britain, Switzerland, and Athens 

‘© not all fit into the same mold, but who 

Will say that democracy has not breathed 
freely in all these forms? 

As in many other parts of the world, many 
democratic values have not yet been attained, 

ut, on balance, I believe Africa's future is 

ful, and I would like to conclude with 
& statement by Tanganyika's President Ny- 
rere which expresses this hope compellingly: 

“To those who wonder if democracy can 
SUrvive in Africa, my own answer, then, would 

that, far from its being an alien idea, 

Ocracy has long been familiar to the 
African. There is nothing in our traditional 
attitude toward discussion and our current 

tion to human rights to justify the 
Claim that democracy is In danger in Africa. 
see exactly the opposite: The principles of 
ako! nationalist struggles for human dignity, 
usmented by our traditional attitude to- 
rd discussion, should augur well for de- 
™ocracy in Africa.” 


Independence Day of Tunisia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1963 
1 POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on 
rch 20, the Republic of Tunisia cele- 
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brated the seventh anniversary of her 
independence. On this memorable oc- 
casion, I wish to take this opportunity 
to extend warm felicitations to His Ex- 
cellency, the President of Tunisia, Habib 
Bourguiba; and His Excellency, the 
Tunisian Ambassador to the United 
States, Habib Bourguiba, Jr. 

The granting of complete independ- 
ence by the French on March 20, 1956, 
was but an intermediate step in the po- 
litical growth of the Tunisian state. 
Since 1881 when they had been forced to 
live under a French protectorate, Tuni- 
sians had gradually and steadfastly 
fought for their sovereign rights and 
liberty. With the formation of national 
parties in the 1920's, the political en- 
ergy of the people became canalized and 
the national movement was accelerated. 
French rule was first challenged actively 
during the month of April 1938, when 
serious clashes occurred between French 
soldiers and the nationalist-led Tunisian 
populace. These riots caused the 
French to clamp down strongly on any 
political activity. 

It was not until June 3, 1955, that the 
French authorities, pressured by internal 
disorders and by the nations of the world 
through the United Nations, bowed to 
the inevitable and ceded their powers of 
internal rule to the Tunisians, keeping 
only foreign affairs and defense matters 
under their control. A year of peaceful 
negotiations led finally to complete sov- 
ereignty for the Tunisian state. 

The first obstacle which the Neo- 
Destour Party, the major political orga- 
nization in Tunisia, had to overcome was 
an archaic government, both foreign 
and obsolete, headed by an unpopular 
hereditary ruler, the Bey. This party, 
guided by the competent Habib Bour- 
guiba, was able, in 1 year, not only to 
depose the Bey and establish a repub- 
lic, but also to promulgate a constitution 
whereby the rights of the people, free- 
dom of religion, and equality of all citi- 
zens are guaranteed. This was the cul- 
mination of political growth and freedom 
for which the Tunisians had long hoped 
and fought, 

The new Republic was immediately be- 
set with many serious problems which 
had to be met and overcome; chief 
among them were exploitation of natu- 
ral resources, insufficient housing, and 
unemployment. Because of political co- 
hesion through the Neo-Destour Party, 
the Government made rapid gains. Chil- 
dren’s villages were established to take 
care of the orphans and those small 
children who were forced to work for a 
living. Foreign investments, so impor- 
tant for the growth of a country, were 
guaranteed by publiclaw. Attention was 
focused on mineral development and 
water resources—a 35,000 acre tract of 
irrigated land was opened for cultiva- 
tion. And recently construction was be- 
gun on an oil refinery to supply fuel for 
local consumption, thus eliminating 
costly fuel imports. 

Since our troops first fought to lib- 
erate Tunisia from the Axis Powers, the 
United States has.proved itself to be a 
generous friend. Through foreign aid, 
we are helping the Government build 
electric power stations, enlarge port fa- 
cilities, and extend airports to accom- 
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modate jet service for tourists who wish 
to see famous Roman and Carthaginian 
antiquities. When Mr. Bourguiba visited 
Washington in May 1961, the President 
promised further assistance for more 
noteworthy and necessary development 
projects. As one writer commented: 
This decision by the American Govern- 
ment to make of Tunisia a pilot project for 
long-term investment came as a clear recog- 
nition of the commendable progress the 
country (Tunisia) has made in every respect. 
(Lorna Hahn, “Tunisia: Pragmatism and 
Progress,” the Middle East Journal, winter 
1962, p. 28.) 


Thus it is with pride that we in the 
United States salute our sister Republic, 
Tunisia, on its Independence Day an- 
niversary and wish the people of the 
country continued success. 


University of Alabama Senior Says “Tide 
Followed Usual Pattern, Prepping for 
Georgia” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21,1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
the few days since the Saturday Evening 
Post published its libelous and defaming 
article called “The Story of a College 
Football Fix” in its March 23, 1963, issue, 
it has become apparent that the story is 
false generally as well as in many par- 
ticulars. Today, March 21, 1963, I dis- 
cussed this story with its damaging 
charges against Paul Bryant of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama on the floor of the 
House of Representatives. 

I believe that the following article, 
which appeared in the Birmingham Post- 
Herald, March 18, 1963, and is an inter- 
view with University of Alabama senior, 
Jimmy Sharpe of Montgomery, sheds 
additional light on the story. 

PREPPING ror Georcia—“Tip—e FOLLOWED 
USUAL PATTERN” 
(By Charlie Land) 

Tusca.oosa, ALA. — There wasn't anything 
unusual.“ That's the way Jimmy Sharpe, 
22, of Montgomery, Ala, a senior starting 
guard on Alabama's football team last sea- 
son, recalled preparation for the Crimson 
Tide’s 1962 season opener against Georgia in 
Birmingham. 

Alabama won, 35 to 0, following a 32 to 6 
victory the previous season, 

An article in the March 23 edition of the 
Saturday Evening Post will allege that the 
Alabama victory was alded by information 
given to Alabama Coach Paul Bryant by then 
Georgia Athletic Director Wally Butts, 

Both men, long ranked among the best 
coaches in football, have emphatically denied 
the charges contained in the article. 

Sharpe, a starter for the past two seasons, 
said Saturday that Tide coaches had followed 
normal procedures for the game. 

Such preparation, in the Bryant method, 
involves hundreds of man-hours of scouting, 
studying and planning, he said. 

“We worked harder than usual those first 
2 or 3 weeks to get down our game plans,” 
said Sharpe. 

But all our game plans and preparations 
were based on what they had done in their 
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spring game, plus all the games of the pre- 
vious season. 

“The coach who scouts the team will take 
all the films and look them over in the sum- 
mer. He'll break them down into situations, 
offenses and so on, and that’s what we base 
our plans on. 

“After breaking-it down, the coaches try, 
to pick out their most vulnerable spots and 
then we work on the things we think would 
be best to use against them. 

“We actually did more conditioning the 
week before the Georgia game than we would 
usually do, but I think that’s because we had 
so many boys hurt.“ Sharpe continued. 

“I remember clearly that some of our 
coaches were real concerned about the game 
just before the game. 

“I'm sure they thought we could win, but 
I think they were afraid we might not be up 
for the game. 

“We were up for that one, I guess, about 
as well as for any game up to the Auburn 
game,” said Sharpe. 

“As far as the game itself was concerned, 
Georgia was a real hard-hitting outfit. I 
thought the difference was that they weren't 
prepared for Joe Namath, Alabama's sopho- 
more quarterback, and his potential, the 
short passes and accuracy, which wasn't 
shown before the game. 

“Georgia had some good players hurt, too, 
which a lot of people seem to have forgotten. 
Len Hauss, Georgia’s ace linebacker, was hurt, 
a couple of others were hurt and Larry Rake- 
straw, the Bulldog quarterback, had been 
hurt,” said Sharpe. 

“They didn’t do anything different from 
the year before, either. 

“I noticed that some of them were quoted 
in the article as saying that we kept calling 
their plays. 

“That isn't unusual, either. The same 
thing happens to us a lot of times. People 
often have similar plays and numbering sys- 
tems, and that might run all the way from 
high school to pro ball. 

“I know that when we came out in our 
spread formation against Georgia Tech, they 
were calling our formation with the same 
numbers we used. 

“And when we played Mississippi State, 
they called our formation and play as we 
broke huddle. I'd say they knew it because 
of something they’d picked up by scouting 
us or looking at some of our films.” 


Brazil Infiltrated— Target: Latin America 
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HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21,1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Nashville Banner, of Nashville, Tenn., 
has been noted for its eloquent and hard- 
hitting editorial comments on important 
issues of the day. I have been impressed 
with an editorial in the March 16, 1963, 
issue of the Nashville Banner entitled 
“Brazil Infiltrated—Target: Latin Amer- 
ica.” I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rrc- 
ORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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BRAZIL INFILTRATED—TARGET: LATIN AMERICA 

Official U.S. (State Department) acknowl- 
edgement that, yes, Communists have infil- 
trated the Government of Brazil, was a long 
time tn coming. How slowly it dawned as 
a fact is a commentary on blind spots at the 
policymaking level. 

If President Kennedy and his advisers are 
surprised at the discovery, they should not 
have been. Others have known it, as a 
grim reminder of the spreading Red con- 
tagion, and have warned of the necessity of 
facing it realistically—not sweeping it under 
the policy rug with gestures of accommo- 
dation, in Brazil or elsewhere. Possibly 
these authorities have been brushing up on 
their reading. 

Recently Banner Columnist Henry J. Tay- 
lor wrote that within a year the big news 
in the Western Hemisphere no longer will be 
Cuba, but the effective takeover of tha 
South American giant, Brazil. ; 

Supporting his thesis, he wrote: 

Rio-based Soviets are advising Brazil 
President Joao Goulart, 

The military is under Red domination. 

Organized labor is in the Red vise, 

The free press is being threatened. 

Communists hold 78 top Government posts. 

Information reaching the Banner in the 
wake of Mr. Taylor's report paints an even 
bleaker picture in Brazil and Latin America 
in general. Unfortunately, the situation is 
even worse than Mr. Taylor described it. 

The lurid developments in Brazil, Cuba, 
and other Latin American countries are the 
fruition of plans laid years ago. Experts in 
the field of espionage, infiltration, and sabo- 
tage, all trained in Soviet Russia, first estab- 
lished a branch college in Mexico. 

Those trained for the seizures of tomorrow 
in this hemisphere had as classmates the 
very Chinese who ousted the Chiang Kai- 
shek government following World War II. 
This is proof enough that these students of 
Communist action were apt pupils. 

Since it has been further established that 
85 similar schools, now known as friendship 
centers, exist in Latin America to recruit 
and train subversives and propagandists for 
Castro and international communism. 

The objectives of this massive conspiracy 
were—and are: 

1. To destroy inter-American cohesion. 

2. To weaken the United States from a 
military point of view in time of war by 
denying it raw materials and other goods 
necessary for successful prosecution of a 
war 


3. To break the economic power of the 
various countries through confiscation of 
British- and American-owned companies and 
the destruction ot the buying power of cur- 
rencles. 

4. To dispossess the Christian church and 
destroy its power. 

5. To reestablish political organization ac- 
cording to Soviet totalitarian patterns, 

International communism long has had 
an eye both on Brazil and oll-rich Vene- 
zuela. Though its timetable may be slightly 
out of kilter, there is a concerted move to 
get back on schedule. And as Mr. Taylor 
prophesies, Brazil very well may be the next 
to fall wholly Into the Red pit. 

The Banner’s knowledgeable informant 
states with bluntness that the Red tide is 
rolling. 

Obviously, if it is to be stopped, the United 
States must do it. If we fail through un- 
willingness to take action, the hemisphere 
would be further endangered, and the pres- 
ent Cuba situation would be pale in com- 
parison. 

Those who have a broad view of commu- 
nism’s grand strategy see Cuba as only the 
opening volley in the barrage to come. 
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Singing Boys From Poland Charm Two 
Andiences 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Poznan Choir, of Poland, consisting of 
75 boys and men, recently began a tour 
of the United States which includes 
many of our larger cities. 

While performing in the Nation's 
Capital, the choir also had an oppor- 
tunity to sing for President Kennedy on 
the White House lawn outside of his of- 
fice. The President told the choir he 
was delighted that their songs going 
back 500 years reflect “all the influences 
which have played such a powerful part 
in making the character of the Polish 
people.” He added that they would find 
during their tour of this country that 
the American people have the greatest 
admiration for the people of Poland, and 
that “you have come to a free country.“ 

This past weekend, my home city of 
Buffalo, N.Y., was privileged to hear this 
outstanding choir at the Kleinhans 
Music Hall. It was my pleasure to be in 
the audience that was charmed by their 
performance. 

I believe the following accounts which 
appeared in our local newspapers—the 
Buffalo Evening News and the Buffalo 
Courier-Express, respectively—best ex- 
press their fine renditions of song and 
rhythm: 

Srncrvc Bors From PolAN DD Citanm Two 

AUDIENCES 


(By John Dwyer) 

The 40 boys in the 75-member Poznan 
Choir of Poland captured the audience first, 
on sight alone, Saturday evening in Klein- 
hans Music Hall. Soon afterward, the sound 
of singing as a fine art began to take full 
effect. y 

Joined by 35 adults and directed by Stefan 
Stuligrosz, the young signers had appeared 
in a matinee program before an audience 
of 900. 

The evening concert attracted 2,100.. Put 
together, the attendances would have made 
exactly one full house, for the singers on 
their first American tour under auspices of 
international impresario S. Hurok, 

Charmingly attired in beige jackets and 
formal fronts, short pants, and long white 
socks, changing to wine-colored etons for 
the second half, the young choristers saug 
like 20-year veterans of the world-touring 
circuit. 

The Poznan choral tradition Is five cen- 
turies old, starting in an ancient church in 
northwestern Poland, revived during an 
after World War II by Dr. Stuligrosz and a 
late predecessor. 

They sang sacred works of the 16th cen- 
tury, Italian and Polish, the Ave Verum 
Mozart, Brahms lieder, works of American 
composers. Niles and Thompson, and a large 
group of Polish art and folksongs. 

In an amazingly pliant but dynamic way: 
they were utterly in the director's hands. 
His least shading, rubato, or emphasis wus 
felt instantly in the grooved response. 
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The trebles and altos matched difficult 
countervoicing and long, balanced phrases 
With the adult ensemble in a remarkable 
range of styles. Much of the program, wisely 
enough, was unaccompanied, revealing the 
clarity and blend, the intense training of 
this fine chorus. 

Paderewski, Moniuszko, Szymanoski, and 
Chopin were among the composers in the 
Polish grouping, with some delightful solos 
here and in other sections. 

The youngsters, their older colleagues, and 
director were applauded most enthusias- 
tically. There was a consistent and high 
level of musicianship in the entire presenta- 
tion. 

Poznan Cuom Gives SUPERB PERFORMANCE 
(By Kenneth Gill) 

Just as the string quartet is the zenith 
of instrumentalists, so is the male choir the 
fulfillment of the choral director. Such an 
achievement as the Poznan Choir must be 
the envy of the vocal leaders. 

Saturday afternoon and evening this tour- 
ing Polish unit appeared in Kleinhans Music 
Hall, winning the hearts of 1,000 at the mat- 
5 and 2,200 at night with its superb sing- 


Fifty boys and twenty-five men comprised 
this choir that points with pride to the 15th 
century for its origin and to having survived 
two World Wars. It also looked with as 
much pride at its director, Stefan Stullgrosz. 

Had not the director had this total respect 

would have been little point in at- 
tempting such a schedule as liturgical music 
Of Di Lasso, Palestrina, and Mozart, the op- 
€ratic of Moniuszko or the complexities of 
Randall Thompson. 

All these the Poznan singers handled with 
Wonderful vocalizing and effects that were 
Suggested only by a singing leader. This 
Same leader was so dynamie that he often 

for oversinging that distorted the 

Young soprano voices. But there was in- 

ty and sensitivity in his readings and 
Choristers never let him down. 

Particularly beautiful was the Passion an- 

of contemporary Deakbardos when each 

ot the seven words of the Crucifixion had its 

dramatic overlay. Equally lovely in secular 

Meaning were the Polish folksongs and 

Thythms where the boys were noticeably 

more comfortable verbally. 

There was a clever touch of staging as the 
White formal jackets with black shaw! collars 
Of the boys were changed for scarlet formal 
Jackets during the intermission. 

Director Stuligrosz could be exceptionally 
Proud of his orchestra of male voices. And 
they could be just as proud of him. 


Following their afternoon perform- 
ance, a reception was held for the choir 
at the Stanislaus Parish Hall in Buffalo, 
Which was hosted by Mr, and Mrs. Ed- 
Ward Posluszny who have been very ac- 
tive in local Polish cultural affairs. 

Among those who extended an extra 
Word of welcome to the members of this 

group were: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peter 
J. Adamski, Buffalo Diocese; Mr. Stan 
Jasinski, prominent Buffalo radio an- 
Rouncer; Mr. Henry Osinski, president 
of the Polish Central Organizations; and 
Francis Martin, president of the 

al Nest, Polish Falcons. 


Mr. Speaker, I laud the efforts that 
are made by our Government which re- 
Sult in such splendid cultural exchanges 
With other countries, particularly those 
Countries that are harnessed with the 
yoke of communism or its counterparts. 

wise, Iam most zealous for our coun- 
try to send outstanding groups overseas 
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which can achieve so much in the way 
of friendship and mutual understanding. 

In Buffalo, we have a Chopin Singing 
Society, consisting of 165 ‘voices—all 
Polish-Americans, which has been in- 
vited to perform in Poland. The good 
will and value that can be derived from 
such a tour is inestimable, and it is my 
every hope that our State Department 
will approve the society’s request for as- 
sistance in this endeavor. 


Ecenomic Growth Must Be Méasured in 
Sound Currency and a Free Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I would like to in- 
clude the following pertinent editorial 
from the Chicago Tribune of March 20, 
1963, which points out that President 
Kennedy is missing the point in his at- 
tempt to sell his tax program as an in- 
centive for economic growth. 

The editorial follows: 

Tax CUTS AND GROWTH 


Henry Hazlitt and Raymond Moley, sen- 
sible writers for the magazine Newsweek, 
have some interesting observations to offer 
on Mr. Kennedy’s defense of his tax cut and 
scheme of tax reform before the American 
Bankers Association. 

Mr. Kennedy told the bankers, “This pro- 
gram will, in a short time, result in Increased 
tax revenues, as did the 1954 tax cut, and 
a substantial portion of that increase will be 
used each year to reduce the deficit until the 
budget is once again balanced.” 

The President informed the same audience 
that it was his object to push the economy 
to a 4 percent annual rate of growth instead 
of 3 percent. In 10 years, he thought, this 
increased growth would add $400 billion to 
the annual output of goods and services, 
which now is calculated at $554 billion. 

Mr. Hazlitt asks, “But why just 4 percent? 
Why not 5 percent or 6 percent, which would 
mean many hundreds of billions more in 
goods and services?” 

It could easily be done, Hazlitt says, for 
output of goods and services (what is called 
“the gross national product”) is a highly 
elastic measuring stick, The gross national 
product can be pushed up to any desired 
amount simply by inflating the currency. 
There wouldn't be any increase in real 
wealth, and there might even be a reduc- 
tion, but the product would be measured in 
a greater number of dollars. 

Again, as Government spending is counted 
as part of gross national product, the big- 
ger the budget, the bigger the apparent gross 
national product, which seems to be part 
of the Kennedy theory. 

But, Hazlitt inquires, why a fixed rate 
of growth at all, and what does it really 
signify? For example, the output of tele- 
vision sets Increased 2,757 percent between 
1946 and 1947, 387 percent between 1947 and 
1949, 211 percent between 1948 and 1949, and 
146 percent between 1949 and 1950, after 
which growth stopped entirely. Why? Be- 
cause the market by then was nearing sat- 
uration. And so what? The United States 
has more and better television sets than any 
country in the world, 
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So, says Hazlitt, the administration should 
stop worrying about growth and concentrate 
on its real job of protecting life and prop- 
erty. It should also stop killing incentives. 
It can best promote growth by preserving a 
sound currency, by insuring free and fluid 
markets in goods and labor, and by encour- 
aging saving and investment. 

Mr. Moley dissects the Kennedy argument 
from another angle. He says there is no 
parallel between the tax cut of 1954 and that 
proposed for 1963. In early 1954 the coun- 
try was in recession. What Mr. Kennedy 
talks about now is a recession around the 
corner which hasn't happened. 

The 1954 tax cut was accompanied by a 
drastic cut in Government expenditures. 
Spending in the fiscal year 1953 was $742 
Dillion. In 1954, the first full Eisenhower 
fiscal year, spending dropped to $67.7 billion, 
and in the next year to $64.5 billion. 

By midyear in 1954 the recession was on 
the wane. Recovery was not prompted by 
the tax cut, which was not effective until 
mid-August. The President’s economic re- 
port of 1955 attributed recovery in part to the 
Government's having deliberately pursued 
monetary, tax, and expenditure policies that 
inspired confidence on the part of the people. 

As Mr. Moley says, the key word is con- 


fidence. That was promoted by fiscal respon- 


sibility on the part of the Government, which 
reduced expenditures by almost $10 billion 
in 2 years. Mr. Kennedy, on the contrary, 
has increased them $18 billion in 3 years and 
is proposing a tax cut on top of a planned 
deficit of almost $12 billion. There is all 
the difference in the world between the tax 
cut of 1954 and the one he is pushing now, 
8 as regards the element of con- 
dence. 


Nora Co-Op News Scores Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21,1963 


Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, occasion- 
ally we see an honest satirical statement 
that strips away all the sham and pre- 
tense and gets to the very core of the par- 
ticular problem. This morning I re- 
ceived such a statement and it was as 
refreshing as a warm ray of sunshine. 

The Nora News, printed by the North- 
ern Rio Arriba Electric Cooperative in 
Chama, N. Mex., recently contained an 
article on the way that cooperative's ac- 
tivities would have to take on a new 
look to be consistent with the New 
Frontier. z 

The statement may have been written 
by Les Dumond, manager of the Nora 
cooperative. Mr. Dumond seems to be 
generally recognized as being the sort of 
old-fashioned, rugged individualist who 
made this Nation what it is through 
their own iniative and activities, rather 
than depending upon a federalistic gov- 
ernment to do it for them. 

I think everyone of my colleagues 
should read this article and enjoy it as 
I have. For this reason, under unani- 
mous consent, I insert the article as a 
part of my remarks at this point: 

Nora Co-Op News SCORES AGAIN 

(Eorror’s Nore.—Since Nora could not af- 
ford her own full-time Harvard professor, she 
sent her ace reporter to Boston and Wash- 
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ington. to learn the latest in business plan- 
ning and financing. Here is the story after 
his return.) 

(By Snoopin’ Sam) 

After 3 weeks of intensive study in the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business, and in 
Washington, D.C., with a protege of Dr. 
Heller, it was very evident that Nora Co-op 
must make a complete turnaround immedi- 
ately if she is to get in tune with 1963. 

Your reporter made this trip with definite 
Instructions to (1) get the experts to criticize 
Nora's present business policies, and (2) get 
a detailed plan drawn up to give the New 
Look” to Nora’s operation. 

EXPERTS HIGHLY CRITICAL 


Por the sake of brevity, your reporter lists 
below Nora's present policies and the com- 
ments made by the New Frontier critics: 

1. Now: Nora gears expenditures to a level 
10 percent below her expected income. 

New: The level of income should not be a 
factor in planning expenditures. Budget 
should include all desirable services to the 
area. If current income cannot support 
such a budget, the services must be pro- 
vided nevertheless, with the loss passed on to 
future generations. 

2. Now: The co-op has reduced total debt 
each year, when possible even in excess of 
the original plan. 

New: An utterly disgusting idea. A grow- 
ing business can support increased debt each 
year. A refusal to Increase debt to the limit 
will thwart growth and brands the manager 
as “unpragmatic.” 

3. Now; Nora puts forth every effort to 
save the members’ money, and to pass such 
savings back to the owners. 

New: Miserliness with money ties your 
economy in a hard knot. Only increased 
spending can improve business. Spend moah 
to save moah.” Put every dollar you own 
or can borrow in circulation. It's like casting 
your bread upon the water. 

HIGH RATES SLOW DOWN ECONOMY 


4. Now: As soon as margin increases suf- 
ficiently, electricity rates to members are 
reduced, and cash refunds of members’ 
capital are made. 

New: You have been putting the cart be- 
fore the horse. The rate reductions should 
come first. To cure your sluggish economy 
and your underemployment, cut the rates 
immediately. The question is not whether 
you will have a surplus or a deficit, but 
whether the deficit will increase your 
rate. Cut your rates, leave more money in 
your members' pockets. The more rapid 
growth will increase sales so much by 1970 
that you will have an automatic surplus. 
(No one has ever proved that this is true, 
but Harvard research has proved that it 
must be.) 

5. Now: As income permits, Nora has been 
happy to finance other public services to its 
members, Examples: Nora News and Nora 
Library. 

New: Again, your approach is backward. 
The people of Nora country should be given 
all that they want immediately. If they 
are bashful about asking for extra services, 
sell them on wanting things they haven't yet 
thought of. 

6. Now: Nora believes a small crew of 
hard-working top hands, well paid, makes 
for efficiency and thrifty operation. 

New: Hard work and thrift went out 
of style 30 years ago. Who cares about ef- 
ficiency? Hire more people, reduce the 
hours, increase the wages, promote more 
featherbedding. Put more money in cir- 
culation, If you have any trouble, call on 
the Teamsters, Longshoremen, New York 
Electrical Workers, or WAYNE MORSE. 

7. Now: Nora believes in keeping her mem- 
bers completely and truthfully informed 
about their business through Nora News. 
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New: The use of Nora News is fine, but 
make it strictly a propaganda weapon. Since 
the retention of power depends upon votes 
at the annyal meeting, you must follow the 
example of the politicians. Tell your 
people what they want to hear, promise 
them everything, make them belleve you'll 
get ‘em something for nothing, Avoid the 
truth like the plague. 

After receiving this assistance from the 
government planners, it was next ni 
to draw up a completely new blueprint for 
Nora’s 1963 operation. 

Essentially the principles to be applied 
were balanced budget and pay as you go are 
the bunk; increase debt each year; increase 
purchasing power by promoting increased 
wages without consideration to increased 
productivity (but don't let prices rise to 
cover increased costs); “and pep up the 
economy by charging less for your services.” 

THE NEW LOOK 


Conscientious application of these prin- 
ciples to Nora's problems developed the fol- 
lowing guidelines for Nora’s future opera- 
tions: 

1. Increase services: To what Nora now 
does for her members, install new appliances 
on 20-year, 2-percent interest payment plans, 
free light bulbs, free electricity to all mem- 
bers over 65 and all members on welfare, 
give free appliance servicing, (This should 
eat up half the present margin.) 

2. Hire more help: Hire at least four more 
employees, increase all wages 10 percent, re- 
duce all work weeks to 40 hours or less, 
double the length of all coffee breaks, spread 
the work. This should increase yearly costs 
at least $20,000. 

3. Build that new building: Feed the ego 
of the local residents and the hired hands. 
(Perhaps part of the cost could be included 
in accelerated public works appropriation.) 
Increased cost to the co-op might not be 
over $10,000 to $15,000 per year. 

4. Foreign aid: Organize an effective pro- 
gram, Develop a youth corps—train them in 
modern procedures—send them to Jemez to 
help stretch the co-op to Arizona and Colo- 
rado—to Lovington to help build more pub- 
city stunts like 5 millionth consumer— 
and to Public Service Co. to teach them 
how to absorb more State and Federal taxes. 
(All these organizations are slipping- they're 
badly underdeveloped.) 

5. Above changes will bring expenses 10 
percent about revenues. But the economy is 
sluggish. So—cut rates 10 percent. Put 
more money in circulation. Buy votes before 
next election. 


NOW YOU'RE READY TO COOK 


6. We now have estimated revenues of 
$180,000—estimated expenses of $220,000. 
This is about right, “Spend moah to save 
moah.” y 

7. This modest deficit of $40,000 per year 
can be absorbed out of accumulated reserves 
for 4 years. But you must get ready for the 
day when your gold reserve has been squan- 
dered. So: 


8. Use Nora News to fullest extent possi- 
ble to sell members on necessity of oper- 
ating at a deficit to protect against private 
utility encroachment, which, according to 
our national spokesmen is “more dangerous 
than communism.” Sell this point hard. 
Paint it red. And at the same time, sell 
members on value of additional investment 
in this now deficit-ridden business. Seli it 
as the patriotic thing to do. Paint it red, 
white, and blue. x 

9. Work members up emotionally to the 
point that by 1965 they'll be willing to buy 
4-percent Nora Co-op bonds to finance the 
deficit. (After all, there’s nothing wrong 
with a big debt if you owe it to your own 
people.) Then, with good fortune by 1970: 
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10. The increased number of Nora bonds 
in circulation will result in decreased value 
of at least 25 percent, and then; 

11. You'll be in tune with the times, Nora. 
You'll be in tune with the times. (Perhaps 
by the turn of the century you can make 
Nora's promises to pay utterly worthless.) 

(Members reading this should keep in 
mind that this blueprint has not yet been 
submitted to the manager, the boards, or 
REA. You can imagine the roof rising off 
the office building when the board studies 
it. And REA will say “Are you crazy?“ 
an amusing spectacle of one Government 
agency vetoing a philosophical approach 
which seems to be dominant in the Govern- 
ment itself.) 


Hopeful Trends in Employment of the 
Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr, CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, a subject 
of great concern to me has always been 
employment opportunities of our handi- 
capped workers. I was pleased, there- 
fore, to see a U.S. Department of Labor 
news release of November 1962 indicat- 
ing that the placement of handicapped 
workers showed a 15-percent increase in 
October. 

In spite of these advances, there is a 
continuing need for employers to dis- 
card their common prejudices against 
the handicapped and recognize the use- 
ful contribution which they can make in 
our society. 

Because of my interest in this area, I 
wrote to Secretary Wirtz and requested 
additional information on handicapped 
jobseekers. The Secretary's reply shows 
that the job still to be done in this ares 
is immense. As a matter of public inter- 
est, under unanimous consent, I insert 
the original Labor Department press re- 
lease, my letter to Secretary Wirtz, and 
his reply, in the Recorp at this point: 
PLACEMENTS OF HANDICAPPED WORKERS SHOW 

15 PERCENT INCREASE IN OCTOBER 

Public employment service placements of 
handicapped workers in October showed & 
15-percent increase over the previous month, 
largely as a result of the annual observance 
of National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week, the U.S. Labor Department 
Bureau of Employment Security announced 
today. 

State employment services affiliated with 
the Bureau's U.S. Employment Service re- 
ported a total of 29,800 job placements 
workers with physical handicaps in October. 
of which 10,518 represented placements 
disabled veterans, This is a 6.3-percent in- 
crease over October 1961, when such place- 
ments totaled 28,068, of which 10,064 were 
placements of disabled veterans. 

The U.S. Employment Service said that 
during the first 10 months of the current 
year the public employment offices made 
240,276 placements of handicapped workers, 
an increase of 26,272 over the same period 
last year. Each month showed an increase 
over the corresponding month in 1961. 

Robert C. win, Administrator of the 
Bureau of Employment Security of which 
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the US. Employment Service is a part, said 
that he attributed the continuing improve- 
ment in job placements for handicapped 
workers to the overall step-up in placement 
activity by the local State employment offices 
and the growing acceptance by employers 
of the value of such workers. 


January 9, 1963. 
Hon. W. WILLARD Witz, 
Sceretary of Labor, 
Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deen Mg. Secretary: Thank you for send- 
ing me U.S. Department of Labor- 5523, re- 
lease for Wednesday, November 28, 1962, en- 
titled “Placements of Handicapped Workers 
Show 15 Percent Increase in October.” 

I am interested in obtaining additional 
data regarding the subject and would ap- 
Preclate receiving your answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. How many handicapped persons are 
registered for placement service? 

2. How many applications from newly 
handicapped persons are received each year? 

8. Number of deaths versus those newly 
handicapped. 

4. How many are rehabilitated? 

5. How many are being rehabilitated at 
the present time? 

6. What is the percentage of those who 
could be rehabilitated, but are not being re- 
habilitated? 

Thank you very much for any information 
and advice you are able to provide me re- 
Barding the above. 

Sincerely, 

THOMAS B. CURTIS. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 

Washington, D.C., January 21, 1963. 
Hon. THomas B, CURTIS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C., 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Curtis: This is in re- 
Ply to your request of January 9, 1963, for 
additional information on handicapped job- 
Seekers. Your questions are answered be- 
low in the order listed: 

1. A count of active applications on file 
in public employment service offices is taken 
twice a year. The November 1962 file count 
indicated that there were 227,168 applica- 
tions of the handicapped jobseekers on 
file with the local public employment serv- 
ice offices throughout the Nation. 

2. During calendar year 1962, there 
were 461.156 new applications filed by handi- 
Capped jobseekers. 

3. Information on total number of 
deaths of handicapped persons is not avail- 
Able. However, the National Vital Statis- 
tics Division of the Public Health Service 
reports there were 1,454,000 deaths during 
the period from January through October 
190. The National Health Survey Divi- 
sion produced the figure on newly handi- 
Capped for the fiscal year ending June 1960, 

cating that during this period there were 
2.1 million persons of all ages who were 
Physically, limited in their major activity 
for 1 year. They estimate that there are 
Some 13.6 million persons in the United 
States with some form of permanent disa- 

ty. (Reference: Health Statistics Series 
B, No. 31 published by Department of Health, 

ucation, and Welfare.) z 

4. The Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion reports that during fiscal year 1962 
Bere were 102,400 persons rehabilitated. 

5. The Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion further reports 34,400 persons were Te- 
habilitated during the 5-month 
(July-November 1962) of fiscal 1963. Their 
Scheduled goal for 1963 is 110,400 re- 
habilitants. 
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6. According to the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, approximately 2.5 million 
s in the Nation need some form of 
rehabilitation. Based on their scheduled 
goal for fiscal 1963, the number of rehabil- 
itants represents only 5 percent of the total 
number of persons that could be 
rehabilitated. 

I trust that this is the information you 
need. Please let me know if I can be of 
further service to you. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. WILLARD WIRTZ, 
Secretary of Labor. 


A Parent Speaks on Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to submit a statement by Mr. 
Glenn Andreas, of Pella, Iowa, to call 
to the attention of this distinguished 
body the views of a leading citizen of 
the Protestant faith on Federal aid to 
education. Mr. Andreas as his state- 
ment reveals is an active member of his 
church and represents the views of many 
of his coreligionists as well as the views 
of many of all faiths. Mr. Andreas is 
active as chairman of the board of Citi- 
zens for Educational Freedom, an or- 
ganization whose motto “A fair share 
for every child,” should be the basis for 
any legislation in this field. 

The statement follows: 

FEBRUARY 27, 1963. 

To: Education and Labor Committee of the 
House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

From; G. A. Andreas, chairman of the board 
of Citizens for Educational Freedom, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

My name is Glenn A. Andreas and my ad- 
dress is 1009 Main Street, Pella, Iowa. Iam 46 
years of age and am chairman of the board 
and principal owner of Pella National Bank 
of Pella, Iowa, a small country bank with 
assets of approximately $10 million. I per- 
sonally handle all the investments of the 
bank. 

I am an active member of Pella Christian 
Grade School Society and cf Pella Christian 
High School Society. I am at present serv- 
ing on the boards of trustees of the Calvin 
Foundation, affiliated with Calvin College 
and Seminary, Grand Rapids, Mich., of West- 
minster Theological Seminary in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and of the Association for Re- 
formed Scientific Studies in Toronto, On- 
tario, also serving as vice president of the lat- 
ter organization whose objective is the 
establishment of a Christian university. 

As a member of the Christian Reformed 
Church, a Protestant denomination founded 
upon, historically connected with, and 
presently committed to the Reformation 
principles laid down by John Calvin in the 
16th century, I have pursued my responsi- 
bilities to the above organizations all of 
which are based upon the same Reformation 
principles and none of which is ecclesiastical 
or part of any church organization. I am 
wholly committed to the “separation prin- 
ciple” of the Protestant Reformation. By 
“separation principle” I mean the idea that 
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all human societal structures of any conse- 
quence have a God-given right and duty to 
pursue their God-given task in a manner 
autonomously separate from and independ- 
ent of all other societal structures. 

The term “societal structure” includes 
such human socictal organizations as fam- 
ily, church, state, school, industry, labor or- 
ganizations and service organizations. An 
of these and other societal structures have 
& sovereign, God-given right and duty, sub- 
ject only to the norm of God's word as given 
in the Scriptures, to pursue their individual 
tasks without the interference or direction 
of any of the other societal structures, in- 
cluding the state. It must always be kept 
in view, of course, that the structure of 
society is such that there can be no “air- 
tight” “wall of separation” among any of 
them. Rather, a proper intermingling and 
interrelationship must be maintained 
among all of them, for all are made up of 
the same basic element-members of human 
society. 

With a total commitment to the reforma- 
tion principles it would not, in my judg- 
ment, be proper for me to affiliate myself 
with the Catholic Church as an organiza- 
tion nor with any so-called front group of 
the Catholic Church. Nevertheless, I be- 
came an active member of Citizens for Edu- 
cational Freedom, St. Louis, Mo., shortly 
after its inception in 1959 but only after 
careful inquiry and forethought. I did this 
because the persons who originally began the 
movement appeared sincere in their deter- 
mination to organize and operate on a 
strictly nonsectarian basis. That my con- 
fidence in them was not misplaced was later 
confirmed by their unanimous adoption with 
me and other non-Catholic members a con- 
stitution which reads as follows: “In the 
pursuit of this freedom, as a nonsectarian 
organization, we welcome the support, co-- 
operation, and participation in our program 
and organization of any and every citizen 
committed to the principles of civil liberty 
and equality under law, irrespective of his 
own commitment to any particular religion 
or way of life.” 

It is on this nonsectarian basis, gentle- 
men of the Congress, that we of the Citizens 
for Educational Freedom come to you as 
Catholic, Mr. Corley; Jew, Mittleman; and 
Protestant, myself; to urge you to remove 
from this education bill which you are con- 
sidering all discrimination against the eco- 
nomic freedom and right of the family, the 
parents, to provide for their children an 
education which is in accord with their own 
free choice of religious or academic prefer- 
ence. We appeal to you in the words of our 
Citizens for Educational Freedom constitu- 
tion (article I) to provide only “fair and just 
treatment of all citizens of the United States 
of America, including student citizens, in 
the distribution of governmefital tax moneys 
for the purpose of education, with a view to 
assuring freedom of choice in education to 
the end that the civil liberties of our citi- 
zens shall be secured.” And we would re- 
mind you that not only we, but an ever-in- 
creasing number of our citizens (if one is to 
believe the recent Gallup poll) are deter- 
mined that (Citizens for Educational Free- 
dom, article II “School”) “the right of in- 
dividual citizens or particular societal struc- 
tures to own and operate schools of instruc- 
tion on any level in accordance with their 
own choice of educational and religious 
principles must remain inviolate, and shall 
in no way be infringed upon by the State, 
either by direct regulation or by the inequi- 
table distribution of tax moneys.” ‘This can 
be accomplished very simply on the Federal 
level by replacing the present provision for 
aid to primary and secondary education in 
this bill with the “junior GI bill of rights” 
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concept as so effectively worked out In the 
Delaney bill introduced last year and in this 
session of Congress. 

But how is a subsidy to a parent, a family, 
who wants to send his child to a private 
or parochial school to be reconciled with the 
Protestant principle of separation? Is not 
this an intermingling of the societal struc- 
tures, rather than a separation of them? 

Before I answer that question I want to 
point out that the separation principle to 
which I have referred is a principle dealing 
with societal structures, ie. organizations 
consisting of individual persons. These or- 
ganizations must be permitted to operate 
independently of one another—according- to 
their own particular genius and task or call- 
ing. They must be separate even though 
interrelated and cooperatively and unitedly 
developing. “Pluralism” is the word used 
by many to designate this separate, side by 
side development. It is a word increasingly 
being used by Catholics themselves. As the 
Catholics see the validity and significance of 
“pluralism” they show evidence of coming to 
a more accurate understanding than in pre- 
vious centuries of the Biblical structure of 
our God-created society. 

But the separation principle is valid only 
when applied to organizations, eg., family, 
church, state, industry, etc. It does not ap- 
ply to such a concept as religion. So far 
from being separable, state and religion, for 
example, are more accurately described as 
being inseparable. Religion, if seen as the 
human response to the Higher Power which 
man recognizes, be that a false idol or 
the true Creator—God, is simply all of life. 
You, gentlemen of the Congress, as you per- 
form your political duties and fulfill your 
responsibilities here today or when you vote 
on the issues with which you are confronted 
are observed by, and are either obedient or 
disobedient to, the Higher Power which you 
recognize. That is true of Catholic, Prot- 
estant, and Jew. “Religion,” as the Citizens 
for Educational Freedom constitution so ac- 
curately puts it, “is inextricably bound up 
with every educational process.” And so is 
religion inextricably involved in every politi- 
cal process. and state are insep- 
arable just because life is religion, i.e., all 
of life is conduct before and response to, 
either obedient or disobedient, the Higher 
Power, the Creator. 

Now my answer to the foregoing questions 
can be given. Tax subsidy of the education 
of all student citizens, without discrimina- 
tion as to race, color, or creed, for the pur- 
pose of providing a citizenry capable of ful- 
filling its obligations as citizens, ls a proper 
intermingling of the societal structures. 
But that subsidy must be channeled through 
the students themselves or through their 
parents in order to preserve the independent 
and free operation of these societal struc- 
tures, in order to preserve the civil rights 
of the persons affected and in order to ob- 
serve the requirements of justice in the col- 
lection and distribution of taxes from the 
citizenry. 

The Reformation, with its scparation prin- 
ciple, struck a fatal blow to the totalitarian- 
ism of the church as a human organization. 
But this destroyer of human freedom, 
totalitarianism, reared its ugly head soon 
thereafter in the form of the state. 

The authority of the Bible and the church 
were replaced, in the French Revolution, 
with the authority of reason and common- 
sense. We have seen within our own lifetime 
the most dire forms of the new idol, the dic- 
tatorehip of the proletariat in Joseph Stalin 
and the dictatorship of the superman in 
Adolph Hitler. It is really these serious and 
weighty matters that are involved in the 
educational policy of our Federal Govern- 
ment. The separation prinicpie, is our only 
hope of not drifting inevitably into the trap 
of monolithic education ahd ultimately to- 
talltarian government. 
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When I moved to Pella, Iowa, 15 years ago 
to provide my three boys with a distinctive 
Christian education in a school founded 
upon the Bible, my oldest son was in the 
third grade. Last year he graduated from 
Calvin College and is now serving in the 
Army at Fort Chaffee, Ark., in a strike unit. 
My youngest son is now a junior in Pella 
Christian High School. These schools, 
owned, controlled, and paid for by the par- 
ents, have faithfully and competently per- 
formed the public function of preparing my 
boys for responsible citizenship. 

This has been done at no small financial 
sacrifice by our parents. We in Pella are 
educating approximately 700 out of a total 
of 2,100 of the student citizens of our com- 
munity, entirely at our own cost while at 
the same time supporting with our taxes 
approximately one-third of the cost of the 
education of the remaining 1,400 student 
citizens being educated in the public schools. 
In the past 15 years we have spent approxi- 
mately $500,000 on new buildings and at 
present our budgets run about $150,000 per 
year. These schools are associated with 
about 250 similar parent controlled schools 
throughout the United States and Canada 
through the National Union of Christian 
schools at a cost to thelr parents of about 
mately 50,000 children are attending these 
schools at a cost of to their parents of about 
$15 million per year. Since half of this is 
covered by tuition nearly $7.5 million is be- 
ing paid each year by these parents out of 
after taxes income under the inequities of 
present law. 

Some are saying that Federal subsidy of 
education to public schools only will soon 
force us to close our schools. Ido not agree. 
We would, if necessary, pay our additional 
taxes and raise our budget to keep up with 
public school standards and teachers’ sala- 
ries, We have no choice. We must provide 
our children with our choice of religious 
training in preference to the religious train- 
ing (for that is what it is—all school life is 
religion) offered by the State. But the in- 
justices of the present unfair tax program 
are becoming increasingly evident and felt 
by our parents. 

On the basis of the civil rights to which 
we as citizens are entitled under law, in the 
name of justice, out of a simple human 
sense of fair play, gentlemen of the Con- 
gress, do not now extend the present tax 
inequity to the Federal level. We ask you 
to remove the offensive title of H.R. 3000 
under title IV, part A, “Public Elementary 
and Secondary Education”—offensive be- 
cause it excludes our children. We ask you 
to replace it with accredited elementary and 
secondary education, and to replace it with 
the plan contained in the bill offered by 
Congressman DELANEY of New York. 

As you can see from the above, the plan 
of subsidy through the parents instead of 
directly to the school is with us no hastily 
conceived plan to circumvent the widely 
heard faulty views about separation of 
church and state. It is rooted in our his- 
tory, a 100-year history, of parent-owned and 
controlled schools. Precisely what we are 
advocating has been in effect now in that 
small democracy ih the Netherlands for 
nearly 50 years. Recently Dr. Maarten Rooy 
of the University of Amsterdam had this to 
say about it during a lecture at St. Michael’s 
University in Toronto: 

In my opinion, which is that of a philo- 
sophical liberal, and opposed to certain tenets 
of denominational parties, the Dutch school 
system reflects to the highest degree respect 
for basic human freedom, particularly for 
freedom of thought and religion, as well as 
mutual respect amongst citizens in regard 
to each other's creeds and philosophies. 
The Dutch constitutional school system is 
an excellent instance of the implementa- 
tion of what Jacques Maritain terms the 
democratic charter. 
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“Bury”: A New Unit of Measurement 
Appears in the Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Thursday, March 21,1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, a new 
unit of measurement appeared for the 
first time anywhere in yesterday's Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The new measurement unit is “bury.” 

It is found in the proceedings of the 
House entitled “Disarmament Agency 
Spokesman States Inaccurate Test Ban 
Facts,” and two accompanying tables. 

Heretofore in evaluation of capabilities 
of seismic detection systems to check on 
possible underground test ban treaty 
cheating, seismic signals equivalent to 
those produced by an underground shot 
of 1, 2, 3, or more kilotons fired in allu- 
vium soil formations have been used as 
a yardstick. 

This yardstick has been used simply 
because the United States has fired un- 
derground shots in Nevada alluvium soil 
from which fairly accurate seismic sig- 
nal readings have been obtained. Equiv- 
alent signals may be produced in other 
soft geologic formations. The equiva- 
lents also may be produced in harder 
formation by firing a shot of larger kilo- 
ton yield in a cavity which decouples the 
explosive force from the surrounding 
earth thereby reducing the seismic shock 
signal to that created by a smaller kilo- 
ton yield device which is not decoupled 
by a cavity. 

I have adopted “bury” as the unit of 
measurement for this signal equivalen 
for shots fired in alluvium. Thus, 1 
bury” is the seismic signal equivalent of 
a 1-kiloton shot in alluvium; “2 bury” 18 
the seismic signal equivalent of a 2-kilo- 
ton shot, and so forth. 

This unit measurement has been 
adopted because of the widespread con- 
fusion being created in the evaluation 
capabilities of the seismic verification 
system in a new test ban treaty 
soon to be offered to the Soviets by the 
Kennedy administration according to its 
Disarmament Agency spokesmen. 

In this connection, it was demon- 
strated in a recent report of the 
conference’s nuclear testing committee 
based on testimony to the Joint Commit- | 
tee on Atomic Energy that cheat shots at 
“3 bury” and less, that is, 3 kiloton equiv- 
alents or less, can be kept from detet- 
tion by the administration’s verifica- 
tion system. The Soviets need only fire 
the shot underground anywhere in an 
area of approximately 2½ million square 
miles in the interior of the U.S.S.R. The 
testimony also revealed that almost the 
entire spectrum of nuclear weapons of 
interest to the military, including the 
neutron bomb, could be developed 
clandestinely in this big hole of unde- 
tectability. Soviet cheating in this way 
could lead to Communist nuclear weap- 
ons superiority and its equivalent, Com- 
munist world domination. 
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In fact, that is why the name “bury” 
was selected for this measurement unit. 
It seemed particularly appropriate in the 
context of Premier Khrushchev's threat: 
“We will bury you.” 

Public statements.by persons who have 
not done their homework on recent testi- 
mony to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy illustrate this confusion between 
the yardstick and the actual formations 
in which cheat test shots can be fired. 

For example, Deputy Disarmament 
Administrator Adrian Fischer contends 
there is not much alluvium in the Soviet 
Union, and reasons therefore, that the 
Soviets would not have much chance to 
cheat without being detected. Inasmuch 
as he surely would not want to mislead 
anyone as to the deficiencies in detection, 
identification, and location of cheat shots 
Under a test ban treaty, one must con- 
Clude he simply does not understand that 
Undetectable seismic signals can be 
Manufactured in soils other than alluvi- 
um or by firing in underground cavities. 
Use of the bury should clean this mat- 

up. 

Another victim of apparent confusion 

this matter seems to be a vocal Mem- 

of the other body. The gentleman 
Was moved recently to term as “irrespon- 
sible,” “misleading” and “mischievous” 
the GOP's revelation of the big hole in 
the interior of the Soviet Union open for 
Cheat testing toward Communist nuclear 
Weapons superiority. 

In the same statement to newsmen, 

the gentleman also asked, “If our pro- 

are as poor as Hosmer says they 
are, as full of loopholes as he says, why 
don't the Russians accept them?” 

Perhaps that gentleman has forgotten 

t just a short time ago he, himself, 

Eave the answer to that question in an- 

of his recent interviews by the 

As I recall it, his statement was 

to the effect that the Russians are plan- 

another series of nuclear tests in 

the atmosphere this year. They would, 

Sf course, stall accepting a treaty until 
they get them out of the way. 

Also Russians well know the oriental 
bargaining technique of never accepting 
an agreement until the last possible con- 
Session is euchred out of the victim by 
tarp bargaining practices. U.S. nego- 
thos certainly have given no reason for 

Kremlin to assume that the long 
String of U.S. test ban concessions is 
anywhere near its end. 


The Crisis in the Western Alliance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1963 


exif. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, Gen- 
Way's Gaulle’s press conference of Jan- 
Wan 14. 1963, signaled a crisis in the 
ley in Alliance. In order that our pol- 
have crisis be sensible we should 

® rational understanding of what 
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De Gaulle is after. General de Gaulle 
sees several things differently than we do. 

First, he thinks that the balance of 
power has turned decisively against the 
Soviet Union and, consequently, the 
Western Alliance is obsolescent and of 
diminishing importance. Second, the 
further we get away from the brink, the 
less important to him is an agreement 
on the ultimate command decision to use 
nuclear weapons. Third, he is not too 
concerned about the economic matters 
in negotiation at Brussels as much as the 
political unity issue. 

In light of this, Hans J. Morgenthau, 
director of the Center for the Study of 
American Foreign and Military Policy at 
the University of Chicago, has recently 
written an American view of the crisis in 
the Western Alliance. This article ap- 
pears in Commentary magazine for 
March, and is followed by a British view 
from Graham Hutton, formerly assistant 
editor of the Econonfist. I would like 
to call Mr. Morgenthau’s views to the 
attention of my colleagues, as he at- 
tempts to place the recent events within 
certain political propositions of general 
validity. 

De Gaulle's policy may well be wrong in 
that it will either prove unsuccessful or, if 
it should succeed, detrimental to France. 
It may also run counter to the Interests of 
the United States and must therefore be 
opposed by American policy. Yet whatever 
one’s conclusions are, they ought to derive 
not from emotional reactions. but from a 
rational understanding of what De Gaulle is 
after. 


The article follows: 
THE CRISIS IN THE WESTERN ALLIANCE—AN 
AMERICAN VIEW 


(Hans J. Morgenthau, director of the Center 
for the Study of American Foreign and 
Military Policy at the University of Chi- 
cago, contributes bimonthly comments on 
political affairs to these pages) 


Hans J. Morgenthau: “Europe has a set 
of primary interests, which to us have none 
or a very remote relation. Hence she must 
be engaged in frequent controversies, the 
causes of which are essentially foreign to our 
concerns. Hence, therefore, it must be un- 
wise in us to implicate ourselves, by artificial 
ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes of her 
politics, or the ordinary combinations and 
collisions of her friendships or enmities.” 

For a century and a half, we accepted, 
and acted upon, this formulation of our 
relations with Europe which Washington's 
Farewell Address gave us. Our interven- 

“tions in the two World Wars we considered 
at the time as temporary exceptions to the 
rule of noninvolvement, justified by “ex- 
traordinary” vicissitudes, combinations, and 
collisions. But in the spring of 1947, we 
radically changed the conception and course 
of our foreign policy by identifying our 
interests with those of Europe in what we 
thought was virtual permanence through the 
Truman doctrine, the Marshall plan, and the 
military containment of the Soviet Union. 

Since then, Europeans have from time to 
time expressed their fear that we might 
again come to define our interests differently 
from theirs and go back into isolation. It 
was for us to reassure them. Now Europe is 
turning George Washington's formulation 
against us and prociaiming the separateness 
of its interests from those of America. I 
have advisedly attributed this proclamation 
to Europe“ and not to Charles de Gaulle 
alone; for De Gaulle has but given trenchant 
and uncompromising expression to a mood 
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and trend which is by no means limited to 
the French leader. 

It is revealing that both De Gaulle and 
Macmillan justify their contradictory po- 
sitions as furthering the emancipation of 
Europe from America. De Gaulle opposes 
British membership in the Common Market 
because it would lead to the formation of 
“a colossal Atlantic Community under Ameri- 
can dependence and leadership” (press con- 
ference of January 14, 1963). Macmillan, on 
the other hand, insists on British member- 
ship because only so can Europe become 
“great and strong enough to build a more 
equal and worthy partnership” with the 
United States (speech at Liverpool on Janu- 
ary 21, 1963) and anticipates that the Alli- 
ance would end if the United States were 
allowed “for all time the sole authority” over 
the nuclear deterrent (broadcast of January 
30, 1963.) Macmillan, having just been ex- 
pelled from Europe by De Gaulle and having 
to choose between a far-from-splendid isola- 
tion and utter dependence upon the United 
States, cannot refrain from paying tribute to 
the emancipation of Europe while being 
careful to stress the American connection. 
De Gaulle, on the other hand, thinks he can 
afford to declare the independence of Europe 
from America in so many words and to make 
it perfectly clear to us that what he wants is 
the exact opposite from what we want. 

We have responded to that declaration 
with surprise and indignation. While no 
American spokesman has gone so far as to 
Suggest, as did the London Economist on 
January 26, that De Gaulle’s scheme was 
“demented,” we have certainly confirmed 
the point which the distinguished Italian 
paper Giornale d'Italia. made on January 
22 when it said that It is perhaps easier 
to criticize De Gaulle than to understand 
him.” De Gaulle’s policy may well be 
wrong in that it will either prove unsuc- 
cessful or, if it should succeed, detrimental 
to France. It may also run counter to the 
interests of the United States and must 
therefore be opposed by American policy. 
Yet whatever one’s conclusions are, they 
ought to derive not from emotional reac- 
tions but from a rational understanding 
of what De Gaulle is after. Whatever his 
chances for success may be and in what- 
ever way his success or failure may affect 
the interests of France and the United 
States, De Gaulle’s design is rational in 
itself and not deyoid of audacity and even 
grandeur. That much is obvious from a 
dispassionate examination of De Gaulle's 
press conference of January 14—put into 
the context of his general political 
Philosophy—and from certain interviews 
he held with prominent Frenchmen, 
especially in the military field, during the 
week following that press conference. 

DE GAULLE’S FIVE PROPOSITIONS 


De Gaulle’s European policy derives from 
five propositions, which are not peculiar to 
France but are of general validity. 

First, an alliance among nations unequal 
in power inevitably gives the most power- 
ful nation a decisive voice in determining 
the policies of the alliance... This fact of 
political life, which Machiavelli r: 
when in chapter 21 of “The Prince” he. 
warned weak nations against making al- , 
lances with strong ones except by necessity, 
ean be obscured, but cannot be eliminated, 
by talk about “interdependence” and “equal 
partnership.” “Interdependence” means for 
the weak to be dependent upon the strong. 
and there can be no equality among those 
who are unequal In the qualities that count 
in the political scales. 

Second, this dependence Is tolerable for 
the weak only if there exists so complete 
an identity of interests between the weak 
and the strong that the policies pursued by 
the strong in their own interests also serve 
the interests of the weak. Such identity of 
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interests is rare in peace and cannot eyen 
be taken for granted in war. It exists 
among the members of the Atlantic Alliance 
only on the most general plane; the Atlantic 
Alliance is united in its opposition to Com- 
munist aggression and subversion. But this 
interest is not a policy in Itself; it must be 
implemented by common policies. Such 
policies, to which all members of the Alli- 
ance are committed, do not at present exist. 

It is striking that of the outstanding issues 
that face the Atlantic Alliance, there is not 
a single one on which all members of the 
Alliance see eye to eye. The United States 
stands alone in its policies vis-a-vis China, 
south Vietnam, and Cuba. In the Congo 
it had the support of neither Great Britain 
nor France. In the rest of Africa, the allies 
go their separate ways. With regard to 
Berlin; Great Britain, on the one hand, and 
West Germany and France, on the other, have 
taken contradictory positions, while the 
United States, after a period of vacillation, 
has ended up in the Franco-German camp. 
The same observation applies to the Ger- 
man question as a whole and the overall 
Telations between the West and the Soviet 
Union; in view of irreconcilable divergences 
of interest and policies, abstention from 
initiative and a passive commitment to the 
status quo have been the order of the day. 
The policies of the United States and France 
toward the United Nations are diametrically 
opposed, with Great Britain taking an inter- 
mediate position. A similar cleavage sep- 
arates France from the United States and 
Great Britain in the field of disarmament. 
As concerns military strategy and the poli- 
cies implementing it, the United States is at 
loggerheads with its major European allies 
on two basic questions: the role of conven- 
tional forces and the disposition of nuclear 
weapons. 

The third of the five propositions on which 
De Gaulle’s European policy rests is that the 
availability of nuclear weapons to the United 
States and the Soviet Union has administered 
a death blow to the Atlantic alliance, as it 
has to all alliances. It has made alliances 
obsolete. In the prenuclear age, a powerful 
nation could be expected to come to the aid 
of a weak ally provided its interests were 
sufficiently involved, risking at worst defeat 
in war, the loss of an army or of territory. 
But no nation can be relied upon to forfeit 
its own existence for the sake of another. 
Thus the same doubt about American in- 
tentions which deters Khrushchey disheart- 
ens De Gaulle. Khrushchev cannot be sure 
that the United State would not be willing 
to blow itself up over Berlin, and hence is 
deterred. De Gaulle cannot be sure that the 
United States would be willing to blow itself 
up over a vital interest of France, and hence 
is disheartened. 

The independent national nuclear deter- 
rent, then, becomes the substitute for ob- 
solete alliances. Since no nation can be ex- 
pected to risk destruction for the sake of 
another nation, all nations must protect 
themselves as. best they can. While France 
could not hope to match the deterrent of 
a major nuclear power quantitatively, she 
is capable of developing an invulnerable de- 
terrent sufficient for her purposes. She could 
say to a major nuclean power: If you do this 
I shall cut off your leg. And the major nu- 
clear power could reply: If you do that I shall 
kill you. But is it likely that an issue might 
arise between France and a major nuclear 
power for the sake of which the latter would 
be willing to risk losing a leg? 

BISMARCKIAN CONCEPT OF ALLIANCES 

Fourth, what has been said of alliances 
also applies to federations of states. Strong 
and weak nations can federate effectively 
only on a hierarchical and not an equali- 
tarian basis. Here De Gaulle's conception is 
not so much Napoleonic as it is Bismarckian. 
That is to say, he applies to the unification 
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of Europe the same principles through which 
Bismarck united Germany a century ago. 
Bismarck had two choices: the “greater Ger- 
man" solution including Austria, or the “lit- 
tle German” solution excluding her, Bis- 
marck rejected the former solution on two 
major grounds: Austria would have been a 
rival to the predominance of Prussian power, 
and her imperial interests stood in the way 
of a full commitment to the German cause. 

The unification of Germany in 1871, domi- 
nated by Prussia and excluding Austria, was 
preceded by two international organizations: 
The German Confederation established in 
1815 under the leadership of Austria and 
composed of 38 sovereign German-speaking 
nations, and the German Customs Union 
established in 1819 by Prussia. Prussia was 
able to thwart Austria’s attempts to join the 
Customs Union or to break it up, and by 
1853 the Union comprised all German states 
with the exception of Austria. On the other 
hand, Prussia’s attempts in 1849 to unite 
Germany politically under her leadership, 
with the Austro-Hungarian monarchy oc- 
cupying an associate position, was frus- 
trated by Austria in the so-called - punc- 
tation of Olmütz. The defeat of Aus- 
tria by Prussia in the war of 1866 led to 
the dissolution of the German Confedera- 
tion and its replacement in 1867 by the North 
German Confederation under Prussian domi- 
nation. The South German states rejoined 
the Cutsoms Union and sent representatives 
to an all-German customs parliament. This 
process of exclusion and integration cul- 
minated in 1871 in the so-called little Ger- 
man solution of the German problem, the 
establishment of a German Reich under the 
dominance of Prussia and without Austria, 
in the aftermath of the victorious war 
against France in which all German states 
except Austria participated. 

In De Gaulle’s design, the nucleus of 
Franco-German power takes the place of 
Prussia, Great Britain takes the place of 
Austria, and now as then economic arrange- 
ments are used as means for serving political 
ends. Faced with a similar choice, De Gaulle 
follows Bismarck’s example and prefers a 
“little European” solution excluding Great 
Britain to a “greater European” one includ- 
ing here. De Gaulle sees himself choosing 
between a Europe dominated by the United 
States and a Europe dominated by the 
Franco-German combination. He sees Great 
Britain not only as the spearhead of Ameri- 
can power but also as a non-European in- 
fluence within Europe by virtue of its 
worldwide interests and commitments. Fur- 
thermore, the British presence in Europe 
would endanger the viability of the Franco- 
German combination; for the British politi- 
cal presence could offer Germany an alter- 
native to the association with France and 
threaten France with isolation. In other 
words, it would be a threat to the pre- 
dominance of France. 


WHAT ABOUT THE REST OF EUROPE? 


Lastly, De Gaulle realizes that Europe thus 
united under Franco-German auspices is but 
a fragment of the true Europe, the other 
half of which forms the western part of the 
Soviet Empire. To merge these two parts is 
the task of a united Western Europe and, 
more particularly, of France. The accom- 
plishment of that task is of course predi- 
cated upon an accommodation with the So- 
viet Union. The main issue of such an 
acommodation is the stabilization of the 
territorial and military status quo in central 
Europe. The Soviet Union has tried to com- 
pel the United States to accept such a stabi- 
lization by raising the issue of Berlin. That 
attempt came to nothing in good measure 
because of West Germany's and France's 
veto. But might not France succeed where 
the United States failed if she could offer the 
Soviet Union a Europe without the American 
presence and a Germany immobilized in the 
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French embrace? Such a vista must appeal 
to De Gaulle; for its portends power and se- 
curity for France. It might also appeal to 
Germany, for which it holds out the prospect 
of unification in peace. And it cannot fail 
to attract the Soviet Union, threatened as 
the Russians feel themselves to be by the 
United States today and in all probability by 
China tomorrow; for here is the promise of 
security at the Soviet Union's most sensi- 
tive frontier and of the settlement of the 
single issue which at present most acutely 
endangers the peace of the world. 

We sald before that De Gaulle's grand 
design is rational in itself. The issue it 
poses concerns the power to carry it through. 
It is at this point that the analogy between 
De Gaulle and Bismarck appears to break 
down. The power of Prussia was supreme 
in Germany after 1866, and the power of 
Germany was paramount in Europe after 
1870. The power of France, such as it is and 
is likely to be until France possesses, if she 
ever does, a nuclear deterent of her own, 
can come into play only under the umbrella 
of the American nuclear deterrent. As long 
as that umbrella protects him, De Gaulle can 
play the role of the Bismarck of Europe. 
Without that protection, he would be the 
Nasser of Europe, declaiming big lines in an 
implausible act. 

It is De Gaulle’s paradoxical good fortune 
that he can count upon the protection of 
America regardless of what he says and does. 
However much he may annoy American sen- 
sibilities and antagonize American Interests, 


` we cannot help but protect him, not for his 


sake but for ours. What was true in 1953 
when John Foster Dulles threatened France 
with an “agonizing reappraisal” is true to- 
day. Regardless of what France does or does 
not do, we have a vital interest in preventing 
the addition of French and, h it, 
European power to that of the Soviet Union. 
In the awareness of that vital interest of 
the United States which makes France se- 
cure, De Gaulle can afford to attempt the 
realization of his grand design, the purpose 
of which is to be done with the need for 
American protection altogether. Hegel 
would have enjoyed seeing "the ruse of the 
idea” thus at work. 
A CHAPTER HAS ENDED 

Regardless of whether De Gaulle succeeds 
or fails, the relations between the United 
States and Europe can never again be what 
they were before January 14, 1963. For De 
Gaulle has laid bare in simple and stark out- 
line the ills which have alled the Atlantic 
Alliance for a decade and which governments 
on both sides of the Atlantic have been 
pleased to gloss over with fine phrases and 
manipulate with petty schemes. We may 
be able to continue this convenient yet self- 
defeating tradition for the time being; but 
the sooner we face the facts, however, star- 
tling and unpleasant they may be, and act 
upon them, the better will we be capable of 
molding them to our interests. So far we 
have talked and acted as though we were 
dealing here with the idiosyncrasies of one 
man and not with the revelation of objec- 
tive conditions which concern all of us, not 
only De Gaulle and France. 

Thus we have declared that we intend to 
go ahead with our proposals for a so-called 
multilateral nuclear deterrent to be put 
at the disposal of NATO as well as of selected 
allies, regardless of what De Gaulle has sald 
and done. According to this scheme, NATO 
should have possession of a nuclear deter- 
rent of its own. Yet the all-important ques- 
tion as to who shall determine its use has 
not yet been authoritatively answered; Gen- 
eral Norstad, for instance, has suggested & 
committee of three. Furthermore, Great 
Britain and some other members of the alli- 
ance shall also possess a nuclear deterrent 
of their own whose use they could determine 
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independently “in moments of great na- 
tional peril.” It is this scheme which De 
Gaulle has almost contemptuously rejected. 
His reasons for doing so, it seems to me, are 
good, and they are losing nothing of their 
force by being brushed aside. 

The issue which De Gaulle has raised and 
which our Government ought to join is an 
issue akin to that of sovereignty. It con- 
cerns the question of who shall die for what 
and under what circumstances. As long as 
the United States has that power of decision 
through the possession of a nuclear monop- 
Oly within the Atlantic Alliance, it has the 
Power to make Frenchmen die for causes 
which may not be their own (e.g. Cuba), 
and to refuse to let Americans die for the 
causes of France (e.g., Suez). If Great Bri- 
tain or France have that power of decision, 
albeit only “in moments of great national 
Peril,” while they are allies of the United 
States, it is they who have the power to de- 
cide that Americans should die in causes that 
are not their own. 

There are only two possible ways to resolve 
this issue, Either the United States retains 
its power of decision, in which case the 
Present Atlantic Alliance must be trans- 
formed: into a true federation capable of 
Teducing the political interests peculiar to 
its members to a common denominator. Or 
the power of decision must be put into the 
hands of those individual allies who wish 
to exercise it, in which case the alliance will 
for all practical purposes be dissolyed. The 
former alternative requires for its achieve- 
Ment a series of constructive and delicate 
Political settlements and arrangements, 
eliminating the present points of friction 
among the allies. The other alternative re- 
Quires the return of the United States to 

on in a world which will be dominated 
by four power centers instead of two: the 
United States, the Soviet Union, Europe, and 

In other words, the alliance will 
either go forward or backward, but it can- 
not stand still. Nor is there a middle ground 
for reconciling the two alternatives. 

It is such a middle ground which the ad- 
Ministration has been seeking with its dif- 
ferent schemes for a multilateral deterrent. 

_ Yet with the control of nuclear weapons it 
le as it is with sovereignty: it is indivisible. 
It cannot be shared. It is either here or 

, and it cannot be in two places at the 
Same time. We have learned through the 
bitter experience of a civil war how futile 
and dangerous it is to gloss over and obfus- 
Cate the issue of ultimate decision for the 
Sake of a fleeting political advantage. We 
Ought to be able to apply that lesson to the 
ue at hand. There are advantages and 
in either of the alternatives from which 

We must choose. But there is nothing but 
endous risk in a compromise which 

ves the ultimate power of decision in the 
hands of the President of the United States 
Under certain conditions and transfers it 
to individual nations or a committee under 
thers, or, worse still, leaves it in abeyance, 
ether or not we find these policies to 

Our taste or in our interest, we are indebted 
to De Gaulle for having posed the great issues 
Of the day with simple and accurate clarity. 
Gaulle has made clear what some of us 

ve pointed to for a decade without any- 

y istening—that the political, military, 
economic foundations upon which the 
tlantic Alliance was constructed are in the 
of erosion or have altogether ceased 

8 exist and that hence the institutional 
uperstructure of the alliance has lost its 
*™pirical supports. De Gaulle is hailed in 
Tance as the great realist who, after demy- 

Ologizing" Algeria and French parliamen- 
fic is now performing the same bene- 

ial operation on the Atlantic Alliance. His 
er design may well come to naught. Yet 

eat men are remembered even for their 
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failures, and lesser men can learn from them. 
For even their failures shed an illuminating 
light upon a reality obscured by highsound- 
ing yet inaccurate words and distorted by 
spurious actions. So will De Gaulle be re- 
membered, even if he should fail, 


William Reid: A Quiet, Effective Public 
Servant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Brook- 
lyn is proud to claim William Reid as 
one of its most loyal citizens. He has 
been a forceful, dedicated leader, re- 
spected by all. 

On March 17, 1963, the Brooklyn Eagle 
published the following article which 
pays tribute to his devotion to city, 
State, and Nation during the last 50 
years: 

Borovo Proup or WoLam Rei, LEADER 
Wao EXCELS In Bic Joss 


On St. Marks Avenue in the Bedford- 
Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn lives a quiet 
unassuming man who is chairman of a city 
agency that houses half a million people; 
chairman of the board of directors of a 
health insurance plan which services 665,- 
000 persons, president of a credit union 
which has 50,000 members, and as a further 
tribute to his ability, is an appointee of both 
Governor Rockefeller and Mayor Wagner. 

In financial and administrative circles, he 
is known as “Mr. Integrity.” 

In Brooklyn, he is known as Mr. Loyalty,” 
for though he scaled great heights in many 
fields, once he discovered Brooklyn, he never 
left it—50 years of loyalty. 

The name—William Reid. 

As chairman of the New York City Hous- 
ing Authority, Reid, former deputy mayor 
and former chairman of the old board of 
transportation, is now sometimes called the 
world’s biggest landlord. 

Only 28 cities in the United States have a 
population greater than the 1,477 buildings 
of the authority's 107 developments. 

During his long and distinguished career, 
Reid has been the recipient of many honors. 
In the believe-it-or-not category might be 
placed the numerous tokens of esteem and 
affection he has received from his tenants. A 
Ripley might well be intrigued when tenants 
honor their landlord. 

Last October, the Golden Age Club of 
Kingsborough Houses was named in his hon- 
or and he was given a handsome bronze 
plaque attesting to the senior citizens’ appre- 
clation of his interest in their welfare. 

In 1960, he was given an original oil paint- 
ing done by a member of the Senior Citizens 
Club of Fort Greene Houses. 

The tenant-to-landlord tributes reflect the 
devotion Reid has shown to promoting the 
human and humane aspects of public hous- 
ing. For him it Is not just a question of 
providing housing for the city’s unfortunate 
slum dwellers. Equally important is the sup- 
plying of services and facilities that will en- 
able the tenants to enjoy full, constructive 
lives. 

Under his chalrmanship since May 1, 1958, 
the authority has established more and more 
community centers, preschool and school age 
programs, child health stations, clinics, spe- 
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cial programs for the elderly, and recreation- 
al facilities for all ages. 

It has also striven for a greater degree of 
racial and ethnic tolerance and integration 
in the developments and for the merging of 
those developments and their tenants with 
the local communities. 

Typical of his concern for the welfare of 
his tenants has been his steady buildup of 
the authority's own police force. With 755 
members, it is now larger than the police 
forces of all but 23 cities in this country. 

In his approach to slum clearance, Reid 
has shown a readiness to experiment and to 
try innovations. 

During surveys of dilapidated, substandard 
dwellings, he noted that often, while the in- 
teriors had been allowed to deteriorate, the 
buildings were structurally sound. This was 
the case especially in what are known as 
single-room occupancy dwellings where en- 
tire families were housed in one room. 

The answer, as Reid saw it, was to re- 
habilitate these buildings by renovating the 
exteriors and rebuilding the interiors. To- 
day, the authority has six developments of 
these rehabilitated buildings and more un- 
der construction. 

Another innovation is the vest pocket de- 
velopment. This involves the construction 
of one or two buildings in the deteriorated 
portion of a city block while valuable private 
housing and commercial structures are left 
untouched, The first of these developments 
was opened last year and 17 more are under 
construction. ` 

Largely as a result of Reid's prodding, 
State legislation was enacted in 1960 to 
make possible the sale of some of the public 
housing projects as nonprofit cooperatives. 
This represented a substantial contribution 
to solving the needs of the thousands of 
families whose incomes are too high for 
subsidized housing but not high enough for 
the rents in many private apartment build- 
ings. 

A slender, dapper man with sandy mus- 
tache and vigor undiminished by the years, 
Reid has earned a reputation as one of the 
finest administrators in the city’s history. 
As an authority on virtually every aspect of 
city government, his advice has been sought 
many times on the problems of this and 
other cities. 

He was named chairman of the housing 
authority by Mayor Wagner. By appoint- 
ment of Governor Rockefeller he is a mem- 
ber of the State's advisory board to the office 
of local government. 

Since May 1955, Reid has been chairman 
of the board of directors of the Health In- 
surance Plan of Greater New York. His 
tenure as president of the Municipal Credit 
Union of the City of New York dates back to 
1929. 

Born in Scranton, Pa., on May 31, 1890, he 
came to this city in 1912. In September of 
the following year he entered the Comp- 
troller’s office where he rapidly became an 
authority on all aspects of the city's fi- 
nances, 

In this respect he was following in the 
footsteps of his father-in-law, Duncan Mac- 
Innes. MacInnes was known for his Scottish 
burr and while Reid is minus the burr he 
is proud of his Scottish ancestry. 

From 1926 to 1945, Reid served as New 
York City Tax Collector, In that job he 
directed and supervised the city's entire tax 
collection procedure. On December 1, 1945, 
he was named a member of the board of 
transportation by Mayor LaGuardia. 

He became its chairman in October 1947, 
and held that post until January 1, 1950, 
when he became deputy mayor by appoint- 
ment of Mayor O'Dwyer. 

On October 1, 1950, he left the service of 
the city and became president and general 
manager of the Hudson & Manhattan Rall- 
road Co. (the Hudson Tubes). He moved 
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on in May 1955, to become chairman of the 
board of directors of the Health Insurance 
Plan. 

Three years later he was called by Mayor 
Wagner to take charge of the huge and ex- 
panding public housing operations of the 


Despite his manifold activities, Reid has 
found time to participate in church and 
other community activities in his adopted 
borough, He is a member of the board of 
directors of Caledonian Hospital and chair- 
man of the finance committee of the Union 
Methodist Church in Brooklyn. He is also 
a trustee and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Prudential Savings Bank in 
Brooklyn. 

Further recognition of Reid's long and 
intimate knowledge of the city’s govern- 
ment—his friends call him walking encyclo- 
pedia on the subject—came last year with 
his appointment as vice chairman of the 11- 
member New York City Charter Revision 
Commission, 


Public Opinion Is Boss 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


U OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21,1963 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks at this point 
in the Recorp, I include a timely and 
well-written editorial by Mr. Ken Smith, 
editor of the Rochelle News-Leader. 

I would like to commend Mr. Smith's 
excellent and revealing comments to the 
entire membership of this body. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial follows: 

PUBLIC OPINION Is Boss 

When President Kennedy recently voiced 
sharp criticism of the union that has been 
striking New York City newspapers for al- 
most 3 months he was reflecting an at- 
titude that has been growing in the public 
mind for several years, 

This settlement is behind the demands for 
legislation to curb the powers of the unions 
and force them to recognize a responsibility 
to the public interest. 

The strike has been the major weapon of 
workers in their long and frequently bloody 
struggle to improve wages and working con- 
ditions and it remains a right that labor 
is certain to retain simply because there 
is no way to legislate effectively against its 
use. 


However public sentiment is reaching the 
stage where strikes must be justified and 
used only as a last resort. The unions are 
headed for serious trouble if they adopt the 
“public be damned” attitude that lead to the 
breakup of the power of the industrialists 
of 50 years ago. 

The labor organization has grown not only 
because of its own efforts but because the 
public was sympathetic to its aims of obtain- 
ing fair wages and fair treatment for 
employees. 

The natural American instinct for the 
underdog led to curbs on industry and gen- 
eral support for the unions even in their 
excesses. As a result the labor unions have 
been relatively free from controlling 
legislation. 

Now the unions have ceased to be the un- 
derdogs and are the equals and sometimes 
the superiors of the companies with which 
they bargain, The big unions have the pow- 
er to shut down whole industries, shut off 
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shipping and transportation and bring 
about a condition where the national safety 
is endangered. 

It is possible for a small number of men 
to force idleness upon thousands of others 
and to disrupt the national economy. This 
might be justified in cases where the issue 
is of equitable wages or equitable treatment 
but too many of the strikers in recent years 
have been of a jurisdictional nature in which 
the quarrel is between unions and should 
be settled within the ranks of labor without 
inconvenience to the public. 

The unions also are risking the loss of 
public support whenever they demand that 
jobs be continued even after the need for 
them ceases to exist or when they jeopardize 
the future of an industry by making ex- 
cessive demands for higher wages and 
greater fringe benefits. 

The unions could count upon steadily in- 
creased wages and benefits during the period 
of spiraling prices that began with World 
War II and continued almost unbroken un- 
til 1958. Since that time prices have 
stabilized, profit margins have narrowed, 
foreign competition has put a squeeze on 
the products of American mills, mines and 
factories and it is no longer possible to add 
wage increases to the selling price. 

This is an economic fact of life that the 
labor unions must face. The era of labor 
versus capital is now long past and the time 
has come when cooperation must replace 
competition in labor-management relations. 

There must be an awareness on both sides 
that we can continue our economic growth 
only if the interests of labor, industry and 
the public are kept in balance. 

There are many important problems to be 
worked out including provisions for workers 
displaced hy automation, by changes in con- 
sumer demands and by the movement of 
foreign goods into this country under new 
trade agreements. 

Neither side can limit its demands to 
self-interest alone but must seek those 
things that are of mutual interest. The 
point has been reached when the third 
party in every major dispute is the public 
interest and it is far more powerful than 
either of the others. 

The guardian of the public interest is 
public opinion and no force has ever been 
found that can sucessfully thwart it for 
long. The lesson that has been taught 
through the centuries is that what public 
opinion wants it eventually gets. 


U.S. Relationship to U.N. Should Be 
Clarified 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, just what 
is the relationship of the United States 
to the United Nations? Do our dele- 
gates to the U.N. owe their allegience to 
their country or to this world Organiza- 
tion? Are the decisions of the U.N. 
based on morality or do they condone 
international gangsterism, murder, and 
slavery? Are the members nations liv- 
ing up to the charter of the U.N. or do 
they merely give lipservice to it as a 
cover for aggression and conspiracy? 
These are questions which should be 
answered before the American people are 
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asked to continue to bear the brunt 
of the financial burden of keeping the 
United Nations alive and to cloak its 
activities with respectability and pres- 
tige. Along this line I would like to 
call attention to the following editorial 
by David Lawrence in the March 25 issue 
of U.S. News & World Report: 

U.N. A SUPERSTATE? 

(By David Lawrence) 


Is the United Nations a superstate or just 
a voluntary association of governments? 

Does the U.N. function as a parliamentary 
body in which a majority vote imposes obli- 
gations on the minority of the members? 

Do the American citizens who represent 
the U.S. Government in the U.N. feel they 
are accredited to a superstate with a parlia- 
ment of its own? Do they feel obligated to 
defend the U.N. majority and to criticize 
their own countrymen, including Members 
of Congress, who have denounced the U.N. 
action in voting to supply funds to the Castro 
regime in Cuba? 

These questions seem pertinent as one 
reads in the news dispatches what American 
delegates to the U.N. are saying in their 
attempts to stem the tide of criticism of that 
organization which has arisen in Congress 
and which may result in cutting off extra 
contributions by the United States to the 
UN. 

Adlai Stevenson, U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations, in testifying on March 13 
before a Senate Foreign Relations subcom- 
mittee said: 

“And if we were to pick up our marbles 
and go home whenever there is a disappoint- 
ment, we would not only destroy the effec- 
tiveness of the U.N. but would abandon hope 
that nations can work out their problems 
most of the time by the same methods by 
which conflicting interests get resolved 
within democratic nations and communi- 
ties.” 

Mr. Stevenson stressed that deliberations 
of the United Nations represent “the parlis- 
mentary system in action” on an interna- 
tional basis. 

Another spokesman, Jonathan B, Bing- 
ham, U.S. representative on the U.N, Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, said in a speech on 
March 11 that the United States cannot ex- 
pect U.N. agencies “to act as if they were 
arms of our State Department.” 

These comments have a defeatist tone. 
They do not appear to reflect with any de- 
gree of vigor the words of the formal pro- 
test filed by the United States when the 
U.N. Special Fund voted economic aid to 
Castro. 

Ambassador Stevenson pointed out, more- 
over, that, of the 288 projects of the UN. 
Special Fund, 287 were approved by the 
United States and only one—aid to Cuba— 
was disapproved. 

The inference is that the United States 
should weigh the benefits of the many proj- 
ects approved as against the disadvantages 
of the single project in Cuba. 

When a basic principle—involving injus- 
tice and injury to millions of people—is dis- 
regarded, is it logical to argue that the U.N. 
must be excused for condoning a crime just 
because something constructive has been 
done by the U.N. elsewhere? 

Why doesn’t the U.N. see anything wrong 
in furnishing funds to and bestowing its 
prestige on a cruel and inhumane leader who 
has murdered thousands of innocent people 
and has brought his nation to the brink of 
disaster? 

The special agency of the U.N. which. 
despite the protest of the United States, in- 
sisted on supplying funds to Castro's gov- 
ernment has been financed to the extent of 
40 percent by this country. Apologists offer 
the equivocal excuse that no money from the 
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United States is actually to be used in this 
particuar project in Cuba. 

The fact remains, however, that the United 
Nations, of which this country is a member, 
is furnishing aid and comfort to a regime 
of gangsters and is refusing to take sides 
between unmorality and morality. 

The American people have a right to take 
sides. They need not support financially any 
organization which condones criminality. 

The impression conveyed by the profes- 
sional defenders of the U.N. is that it is a 
thing apart and that it is not very much 
Concerned with the misdeeds of various 
Member states but only with the votes of 
& group of nations which happen—most of 
them—to be ruled by one-man or one-party 
governments. 

Twenty-five members of the U.N. have paid 
Nothing on their Middle East assessments, 
and 48 members have paid nothing on their 
bills for the Congo operations—a total of 
$121 million in arrears. Yet all these gov- 
ernments have a vote and are able to hand 
the United States a humiliating defeat in 
its efforts to help liberate the people of Cuba. 

The United States, of course, has paid not 
Only its share—32 percent of the total cost 
Of the two operations—but an additional 16 
Percent to make up deficits incurred by the 
failure of other members to pay thelr shares, 
and is being asked to pay more. 

Some of the disciples of the superstate 
idea in and around the United Nations evi- 
ently think the American people can be 
easily fooled. If this country is to remain 
R member of the UN. it has the right to 
insist that the moral principles written in 
the Charter of the United Nations shall be 

ored. Inhumane and unmoral govern- 
ments not only should be deprived of any 
UN. benefits, but should be expelled from 
the organization itself. 


If We Must Compete With the Govern- 
ment Let Us Have Fair Competition 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Š Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, this 
Week I presided as chairman of the Sub- 
Committee on Transportation and Aero- 
Nautics of the Interstate and Foreign 

erce Committee when hearings 
Were held on my bill H.R. 2081, to estab- 
Ww & separate airport board to operate 
ashington National and Dulles Inter- 
National Airports. 
I would like to call to the attention of 
the Members of the House the need 
or enactment of this legislation, partic- 
ly since most of the Members use air 
T2Xsportation, and a great many of us 
e to travel by jet. 
At the present time, the Federal Avia- 
Agency functions as owner, operator, 
regulator of the two Washington 
cports, and this situation creates a 
Want of interest which the Congress 
ould not tolerate with any other Gov- 
emment regulatory agency. I do not 
pink we should continue to let the FAA 
an exception to this rule. 
1 and times during the past 10 years 
-aave spoken out against appropriating 
Dort for the construction of Dulles Air- 
because we did not need another 
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airport to serve Washington and Mary- 
land. Friendship International Airport 
can handle all the flights we will need in 
the foreseeable future, and there is plen- 
ty of room for expansion. As you know, 
we have now dumped more than $110 
million into Dulles Airport and more 
money is requested this year. I repeat 
what I have been saying for 10 years, 
and that is, the taxpayers have paid very 
dearly for this white elephant at Chan- 
tilly, Va. 

Now that Dulles Airport is finally open 
for business, the FAA has exerted pres- 
sure on the airlines to force them to 
move from Friendship to Dulles if they 
want to serve Washington by jet. The 
FAA and CAB completely ignore the fact 
that more than 4 million people live 
within a 50-mile radius of Friendship 
International Airport, and less than half 
that number live within a 50-mile radius 
of Dulles Airport. Marylanders, and a 
great many people in the District of 
Columbia, must travel 70 miles to reach 
Dulles Airport, but this inconvenience 
does not bother the FAA and the CAB. 

These two Government “regulatory” 
agencies are ignoring public convenience 
and necessity in an effort to make Dulles 
show a profit so as to justify the expend- 
iture of millions of dollars of the tax- 
payers’ money to build an airport which 
was not needed in the first place. 

Last year, FAA officials made a state- 
ment to our committee that they wished 
to be “independent of Dulles.” I think 
the Congress should grant their wish 
now, and establish a separate airport 
board to operate the two Washington 
airports. It is time for us to put these 
two airports in the same boat with all 
other airports in the country. It is time 
for the Congress to take the FAA out of 
the real estate business and let them get 
back to the job they were set up to do, 
that is—promote the development and 
safety of air commerce. 

Yesterday the Baltimore Sun carried 
an excellent article concerning the prob- 
lems involved in having the FAA func- 
tion as owner, operator, and regulator 
of these Washington airports and I ask 


unanimous consent to have it inserted at 


this point in the RECORD. 


From the Baltimore (Md.) Evening Sun, 
Mar. 20, 1963] 
Fam COMPETITION 

No one will ever be able to show conclu- 
sively just what pressures the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency has put on airlines to shift their 
service from Friendship Airport to Dulles, 
This is not the kind of influence susceptible 
to statistical analysis, Yet the fact remains 
that one oversea line has said it moved 
because the FAA had declared that Dulles 
must be considered the official airport for 
Washington. The fact is, too, that the alr- 
lines are heavily dependent on the favorable 
attitude of the FAA, which regulates safety 
measures, licenses pilots, and crews, controls 
maintenance procedures, provides airport 
controllers and allots navigable airspace. 
When that Federal Agency is also directly 
responsible for a major airfleld, and wants 
desperately to see it succeed, how much in- 
tangible pressure is there on the airlines to 
bend over backwards to rate? 

As a matter of principle, the FAA ought 
scrupulously to tend to its regulatory knit- 
ting and stay out of the airport business. To 
try to do both, as the Agency now does, 
creates what might be called a conflict of 
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official interest. As Representative CLARENCE 
Long has noted, nobody would expect the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
regulates railroads, to run a railroad itself 
in competition with others. Nor would the 
100 run a railroad or bus terminal. The 
same reasoning applies to the FAA which is 
running Dulles and Washington National 
Airports in direct competition with Friend- 
ship. 

The best way to end this anomaly, and 
remove both the reality and suspicion of 
pressure, is for Congress to pass one of the 
bills put in by the Maryland delegation which 
would establish an independent agency to 
run these Federal airports. Friendship 
would then know it was in fair competition 
with Dulles. It could point out the sig- 
nificantly lower fees at Friendship, the 
natural service area and convenience to pas- 


sengers and expect that the airlines would 


decide how much service to put at which 
airports on a straight businesslike basis, 
without any suggestion of wanting to please 
the FAA. Friendship doesn't mind a fight. 
But it ought to be a fair one. 


Technical Education Under the National 
Defense Education Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21,1963 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include for the Recorp an article and 
other information about the technical 
education programs conducted under 
title VIII of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958. It was my high priv- 
ilege to sponsor this act in the House of 
Representatives, and it is gratifying to 
know that the technical training pro- 
grams established under the act have 
been very successful. These programs 
are making a vital contribution to the de- 
fense of our Nation, and are providing 
individuals with skills and knowledge 
that prepare them for technical work 
which is of vital importance to the Na- 
tion's welfare. 

The Division of Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education, U.S. Office of Education, 
recently published a report on the place- 
ment of graduates from technical educa- 
tion preparatory programs for 1962. In 
the State of Alabama, which I am priv- 
Ueged to represent, 90 percent of the 
1962 graduates in technician 
programs were employed in the flelds in 
which they received training, electronics 
and mechanical design. The average 
beginning salary in the electronics field 
was $4,600, and the average salary in the 
field of mechanical design was $4,800. 
In addition, 500 persons were enrolled in 
technical courses that upgraded and 
updated their skills and knowledge. 

I am told by the division of vocational 
and technical education that present 
enrollments indicate that the number of 
graduates in Alabama this year will more 
than double the number graduated from 
technical education programs in 1962. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I wish to 
include the following of the 
1962 national placement study of tech- 
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nician graduates recently published by 
the division of vocational and technical 
education: 

Of the 49 States and 1 territory par- 
ticipating in title VII programs, 47 States, 
the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico 
reported graduates of 2-year preparatory 

in fiscal year 1962. 

A total of 9,946 individuals successfully 
completed 2-year, preparatory curriculums in 
1962—an increase of 31 percent over 1961. 
Graduates of post secondary curriculums 
totaled 6,431 (an increase of 11.5 percent 
over last year) and 3,515 were reported as 
graduates of secondary schools (46 percent 
more than in 1961). 

The reports indicates that 2,247 (23.6 per- 
cent) of the graduates continued their edu- 
cation and 678 (7 percent) joined the Armed 
Forces, In 1961 only 15.7 percent of the 
graduates continued their education. This 
is an indication that graduates of title VIII 
of the National Defense Education Act are 
qualified for advanced study as well as be- 
ing productive in a technological field. 

Available for placement were 6,612 grad- 
uates. A total of 5,523 (86.7 percent) were 
placed in a position either directly or close- 
ly related to the field for which they were 
trained. This is slightly higher than last 
year’s 82.9 percent. 

The average annual starting salary for 
graduates placed in the technical fleld for 
which they were trained was $4,935 for grad- 
uates of 2 year, post high school programs, 
and $3,830 for those who graduated from 
high school technical programs. Sal- 
aries ranged from $2,400 to $7,300 depend- 
ing upon the field of work and location of 
the school. 

In addition to the 9,946 individuals grad- 
uated from full-time, preparatory curricu- 
lums during fiscal year 1962, 95,763 were 
enrolled in extension courses designed to 
improve their competencies for advance- 
ment in their occupations or to upgrade 
them for new or more difficult jobs. 

It is evident from the placements reported 
that the vocational educators responsible 
for technical education have been success- 
ful in providing programs that are rigorous 
in character and high in quality, thus meet- 
ing industry’s needs for highly skilled 
technicians. 

It is estimated that by June 1963 the 1961 
and 1962 graduates of title VIII programs 
will have received salaries totaling $70 mil- 
lion. Income tax collected by the Federal 
Government on that amount will pay for 
about one-half of the Federal expenditures 
for the first 4 years of the program. 


Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I submit 
for the Recorp an article by the Assist- 
ant Commissioner for Vocational and 
Technical Education, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, which appeared in the American 
Vocational Association Journal, Decem- 
ber 1962. This article is an excellent 
review of technician training under the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958. 

MEETING MANPOWER NEEDS THROUGH 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
(By Walter M. Arnold, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Vocational and Technical Edu- 
cation, U.S. Office of Education) 

It is generally true that an educational 

rogram is only as good as the community 
wants it to be. Quality standards are set by 
understanding attitudes toward the value 
and outcomes of education. And attitudes 
are reflected not only by the budget provided 
for a program but by the measure of creativ- 
ity and initiative that is stimulated in 
teachers and supervisors. a 

But there is one educational program that 
is managing to transcend the handicaps of 
meager budget and shortage of teachers and 
is blossoming into a substantial segment of 
American public vocational education. 
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This is the intensive program of technical 
training being offered in hundreds of voca- 
tional-technical high schools, technical 
institutes, junior colleges, and municipal 
colleges around the country. In particular, 
it is the program of high-skill technical 
training that has been stimulated through 
title VIII of the National Defense Education 
Act (title III, George-Barden Act). 

State legislators with vision, administra- 
tors attuned to the drastically changing 
needs in education, and a devoted nucleus 
of men and women in Congress and in the 
U.S. Office of Education, have succeeded in 
launching a trend despite pervasive public 
lethargy. 

The National Defense Education Act was 
passed in 1958 as a 4-year crash effort to 
improve the quality of science, mathematics, 
and foreign language offerings in public 
schools. It was extended last year through 
June 1964, in recognition of continuing need 
for Federal ald to create a solid foundation 
for new education needs. 

To date about #600 million in Federal 
moneys—and additional in State funds— 
have gone into the various NDEA programs. 
About 847% million of the total Federal 
outlay has been appropriated for training 
highly skilled technicians—evidence that 
this area of public education is beginning 
to be viewed in proper perspective. Al- 
though the amount is not great, the Federal 
funds are more than matched by the States 
and the program is well underway. 

Despite financial hindrances, the title 
VIII programs, surveyed from the national 
vantage point, show accomplishments in 
some directions that stir the hopes of those 
who see most clearly the inadequacy of 
technical education as a whole. 

“With requirements for vocational com- 
petence increasing constantly, it is evident 
that public education's big task is to recon- 
dition itself to preparing boys and girls for 
a changed world of work. Many parts of 
the country are aware and are taking action. 

New construction, vastly improved labora- 
tory facilities, curricula aimed at training 
Individuals for high skills in a diversity of 
occupations, and an upsurge in technical 
education enrollments, all highlight the im- 
pact of the Federal aid program. Legisla- 
tive actions to support area vocational 
schools, secondary, and postsecondary, have 
pyramided in the years since the beginning 
of the NDEA technical training pr f 
Nearly half the States are building, or plan- 
ning construction, for such area schools— 
not one school, but often a statewide net- 
work of them. 

NDEA title VIII funds are finding their 
way increasingly into the postsecondary pub- 
lic school—the technical institute, the Junior 
college, and special branches of State and 
city colleges. However, the secondary school 
In many communities is the focus of the 
technical training programs, which may run 
for 2 or 3 years., 

The area vocational school, secondary or 
postsecondary, is a growing feature of pub- 
llc vocational education—and its character 
lends itself admirably to technical training 
courses, The area school represents a pool- 
ing of funds and efforts by the State or sey- 
eral school districts, to share construction 
costs, broaden vocational opportunities, ex- 
tend adult education services, and make pos- 
sible a wider range of offerings and a higher 
teacher salary scale. 

Enrollments in technical programs aided 
by NDEA funds are expected to approach 
200,000 in this fifth year of the legislation; 
a 150-percent increase occurred between 1959 
and 1961. About two-thirds of the enrollees, 
interestingly, are adults seeking to update 
their skills through part-time classes, or, in 
some cases, preparing for first entrance into 
a technician occupation. For example there 
has been a program at Cape Canaveral for 
upgrading journeymen employed on the mis- 
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sile base, and a preparatory course, in addi- 
tion, 

Technical training is being offered in such 
fields as these: Electronics, instrumentation, 
data processing, and computer programing, 
plastics, optics, and in mechanical, electrical, 
aeronautical, chemical, metallurgical, civil 
and construction technology. A very new 
field is nucleonics. In Washington State, for 
example, local school districts have more 
than trebled their expenditures for nucleon- 
ics during the past year. 

Most popular is electronics, with 49 per- 
cent of the total enrollment. Mechanical 
programs, including drafting and design, 
rank second with 24 percent of enrollment. 

Job opportunities, and salaries, are almost 
universally excellent. A recent National 
Science Foundation study estimates that 
within the next 10 years at least 1 million 
new technicians must be added to our work 
force. 

The rate of placement is typified by such 
facts are these: 

One State last year reported that 600 stu- 
dents in data processing were placed before 
graduation. Graduates of the highway tech- 
nology program at the Vermont Agricultural 
and Technical Institute at Randolph Center 
find their services in demand by private con- 
tractors and State highway departments 
throughout New England, 

Boise Junior College has standing offers 
from the Hanford atomic installation for the 
graduates of the mechanital drafting and 
design program. These are just a sampling 
of the response of research agencies, public 
construction services, and industrial enter- 
prises to demonstrate that the technical 
training programs are serving a real need. 

Still, at the present rate of our technical 
training effort, we as a nation are turning out 
only about 20 percent of the number of tech- 
nicians presently needed annually, 

Two obstacles hinder expansion of present 
technical training programs to a level ade- 
quate to meet local, regional, or national 
manpower needs. 

INSUFFICIENCY OF PHYSICAL PLANT 


This is a chronic complaint in all fields of 
education, and probably has more validity 
for technical training than for any other 
field. The Federal appropriation for tech- 
nical training under title VIII (NDEA) does 
not provide for school construction, a major 
need. 

But in some cases the financial complaint 
may be used to obscure the real want—de- 
termination. In the case of NDEA technical 
training programs, there is a genuine short- 
age of sufficient money to do the job fully- 
The appropriation of the Congress Is in- 
tended as a pump primer. Those States 
that have the initiative and resources a 
understand the urgency of the need have 
appropriated substantial sums to supplement 
Federal aid. Participating States are re- 
quired to match the Federal dollars allotted: 
Some have overmatched by 5 to 1, with major 
contributions coming from local schoo! dis- 
tricts, Other States have barely exceeded 
the one-for-one requirement. 5 

On the other hand, some States in the 
South have dug into their treasuries tO 
launch new area vocational technical schools. 
Aware that industry, attracted momen 
to their region, will not continue to look to 
the South if the South cannot supply train! 
manpower, such States as Alabama, Georgia. 
Louisiana, Florida and North and South Car- 
olina are pushing hard to build a strong 
vyocational-technical program. 

Alabama has added 4 new State-operated 
schools to make a total of 10. Local schools 
are also growing in number. 

Florida plans to have a community junior 
college, with technical education offerina*: 
within commuting distance of every residen 
in the State, and at present has 29 such 
schools. 
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Georgia has added 6 area vocational-tech- 
nical schools this year and 20 more are 
Planned and provided for. 

Louisiana operates 27 area vocational- tech- 
nical schools, with 2 more scheduled to open 
next January. 

North Carolina has 16 centers currently in 
Operation for industrial education, including 
technical training programs, and 4 under 
construction or on the drawing board. 

South Carolina, by legislative action, re- 
cently established a technical advisory com- 
mittee to push expansion of technical train- 
ing at the post high school level. 

Their reputations already widely estab- 
lished, it is almost superfluous to mention 
the accomplishments of two coastal indus- 
trial States, California and Connecticut. 
Regional technical institutes have long been 
& major responsibility of public education in 
Connecticut and expansion continues. 

California, during the past 20 or so years, 
has built up a network of 67 public junior 


Colleges, many emphasizing technical pro- 


grams, that will be expanded to 100 or more 
by 1970. Both States have moved ahead 
Swiftly under the impetus of the technical 
training aid and both overmatch four to five 
times the amount of the Federal contribution 
to NDEA training programs. 

SHORTAGE OF QUALIFIED TEACHERS 

Tn a field in which technical changes are 
Constantly occurring, a teacher must be a 
Perpetual student as well as mentor. It is 
& real challenge to the brushbeating talents 
ot administrators to find sufficient numbers 
ot educators with up-to-date background in 
advanced modern science and mathematics 
to cope with the growing enrollment. appli- 
Cations in area schools. The competition 
from industry for the talents of good instruc- 
tors has been serious. 

The teacher shortage is one of the problems 
to which all the States addressed themselves 
Seriously last spring in seven regional con- 
ferences conyened by the USOE to examine 
Operation of technical education programs. 

Inability of the schools to compete with 
Salaries being paid by industry and often by 
Other school systems has resulted in aliout 
efforts in growing numbers of States to match 
the highest salary scales. In some cases, in- 
Gustry has provided additional funds to 
schools which are turning out manpower 
needed by the industry. 

The working together of industry and vo- 
Cational education is becoming increasingly 
Common, a natural result of the reliance of 
local industry upon the output of the local 
schools for much of its working force. In 
One State a drafting council made up of in- 
dustry representatives has been helpful to 
teachers of mechanical drafting and design 
in acquainting them with the special re- 
quirements of jobs available in industry in 
the area. A number of industries are co- 
Operating with State departments of educa- 
tion and with teacher education institutions 

providing workshops for upgrading of 
technical teachers. 

The training of technical teachers Is still 
& relatively undeveloped field. The report of 
the seven conferences on technical education 

tes: “There is an urgent need for pre- 
Service and inservice technical teacher edu- 


Cation programs in subject matter content 


Pedagogy. Likewise there is need for 
appropriate work experience.” 

Competency in technical subject matter 
Waa defined rigidly, indicative of the quality 
Education goals in this field. A good tech- 
Niclan—and, therefore, a possible teacher 
Must meet these criteria: 

1. He must have proficiency in application 
Of physical science principles, including ad- 
Yanced concepts and laws of physics and 
chemistry. 


2. He must be able to employ algebra and 
trigonometry as tools in developing ideas 
that make use of scientific principles; and 
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he must have an understanding of and facil- 
ity with higher mathematics through analyt- 
ical geometry, calculus, and differential 
equations. 

3. He must have communication skills 
that include the ability to interpret, analyze, 
and transmit facts and ideas graphically, 
orally, and in writing. 

4. He must have the ability to interpret 
and apply principles of economics and indus- 
trial relations, 

5. He must have an extensive knowledge of 
a field of specialization with an understand- 
ing of the engineering and scientific activi- 
ties that distinguish the technology in the 
field. 2 

The States are increasingly providing 
special workshops to upgrade and update 
teachers in technical subjects. The USOE 
plans a series of such national workshops 
for teachers of data processing in the sum- 
mer of 1963. 

A national teacher education conference 
convened by USOE in 1961 has led to con- 
siderable progress in organizing curricula 
for preparation of technical teachers. There 
is growing feeling that special professional 
education in teaching methods, psychology 
of learning, content analysis and history 
and principles should be designed for techni- 
cal teachers. 

The technical training programs are not 
only keeping pace with changing needs— 
their goal is to remain so closely in touch 
with trends that they may plan programs to 
meet future needs. Actually, the needs to- 
day, as a student enters a technical study 
course may have changed substantially by 
the time he is graduated 2 years hence. 
Looking forward is an absolute necessity in 
vocational-technical education. 

There have been charges from some quar- 
ters in recent years that vocational educa- 
tion is not doing the job it is supposed to 
do, that it is not training people for today's 
jobs. As long as there is one program, one 
community, one State that is not giving its 
schoolage boys and girls, and its adult 
citizens, a chance to learn so they can earn, 
then this charge against vocational educa- 
tion will be made. It is of little use to 
point with pride to a program that has 
reached the ripe old age of 40 years, as many 
vocational programs have, if that program 
is still geared to meeting needs that no 
longer exist. 

The technical education program, small 
and only in its beginnings as yet, is an 
answer to such charges. It is a service that, 
by its nature, serves the immediate and 
future needs growing out of rapidly changing 
technology. It demands a solid background 
of science and mathematics, a grounding In 
the use of languages, and a perspective, 
derived from knowledge of modern industrial 
technology, that enables the student to relate 
his work training to industrial growth. 

The one possible inherent drawback to this 
kind of program is that its worth is so self- 
evident it may tend to obscure the need for 
less skilled training for the vastly greater 
numbers of people who make up the whole 
labor force. It has been estimated that we 
need three technicians for every engineer 
today. But who knows the ratio of need of 
other workers to technicians? With every 
new scientific discovery, new technical jobs 
come into being. But the technician, a 
supporter of science, himself needs support. 

If we are to modernize our public schools 
to meet with full realism the new needs of 
people for new kinds of knowledge and train- 
ing, then our technical education program 
should be greatly expanded for itself, and 
should be the superstructure of a broad 
program of specialized training opportunities 
at all levels of ability. 

Money is needed. Determination is needed. 
‘Teachers are needed. But above all, a real 
recognition of the role of technical educa- 
tion is needed by educators. 
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Boston Symphony Orhestra Conductor 
Erich Leinsdorf and Vice President 
Lyndon Johnson, Friends Since 1938, 
Good Samaritan Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
distinct pleasure of being with Erich 
Leinsdorf, conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony, at an after-symphony buffet 
Tuesday night at the home of Vice Presi- 
dent LYNDON JOHNSON, following the Bos- 
ton Symphony concert in Constitution 
Hall, I am sure that my colleagues will 
be interested to hear the story of how a 
new Texas Congressman befriended this 
young musician some 25 years ago. 

Conductor Leinsdorf had come to the 
United States in 1937 and made his 
debut in New York conducting Die Wal- 
kure on January 21, 1938 at the age of 
26. He was born in Vienna in 1912. 
When he was 20 years old he hiked from 
Vienna to Salsburg and took part in the 
famous festival. He worked with the 
festival every summer after that under 
Bruno Walter and Arturo Toscannini. 
It was that great Conductor Toscannini 
who recommended young Leinsdorf for 
the Metropolitan Opera in New York in 
1937. He was an excellent performer 
at the Met. During World War II, 
Leinsdorf served in the American Army, 
and following the war he went with the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, being at 
that time the youngest conductor lead- 
ing a major American Symphony. He 
was with the Rochester Philharmonic 
from 1947 to 1956 when he again re- 
turned to New York to rejoin the Metro- 
politan. 

Married to the former Miss Anne 
Fronhknecht, of New York City, in 1939, 
and now the father of five children. 
Leinsdorf assumed the conductorship of 
the Boston Symphony in 1961. 

Mr. Speaker, the paths of Vice Presi- 
dent Jonson and Conductor Leinsdorf 
first crossed by chance in 1938, but that 
first meeting was extremely important to 
the young Viennese musician and it de- 
termined his future in Ameyica. I think 
that this good samaritan story is bet- 
ter told by the well-known and distin- 
guished Washington newspaper corre- 
spondent, Leslie Carpenter, in his article 
that appeared in the Springfield, Mass., 
Daily News on March 8, 1963: 

WasHINGTON.—Two old friends named 
Lynvon B. Jounson and Erich Leinsdorf, 
who went through a crisis together 25 years 
ago and haye kept in touch since, will have 
a reunion in Washington on March 19. 

Today, Jonson is Vice President of the 
United States, and Leinsdorf is conductor of 
the Boston Symphony. But if they hadn't 
met by chance in 1938, Leinsdorf might not 
be in the United States now. 

Occasion of their reunion will be a con- 
cert the Boston Symphony will play in Con- 
stitution Hall here March 19. Vice President 
and Mrs. Johnson will give a buffet in their 
home in honor of the conductor following 
the concert. 
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Back in 1938, JonNsonN was a young Con- 
gressman from Texas just starting his second 
year as a Member of the U.S. House. The 
Metropolitan Opera was on tour and was 
playing Washington. The conductor for the 
opera was Leinsdorf. 

Jounson took his wife to the opera, and 
after it was over, a friend introduced the 
Texan to Leinsdortf. 

Leinsdorf mentioned that he had a serious 
problem, An Austrian, his visa was expiring 
soon and he had been unable to get it re- 
newed. Unless he succeeded, he would be 
sent back to Austria where Hitler’s troops 
were marching in. 

JoHNsSON volunteered to help. JOHNSON 
recalls he had considerable difficulty, but he 
was determined to make it possible for a 
man with talent such as Leinsdorf to stay 
in the United States if that were his wish. 
Finally, Jounson obtained an extension of 
his visa. Later, it became possible for Leins- 
dorf to become a U.S, citizen. 

During World War II. Leinsdorf joined the 
U.S. Army and was stationed as a corporal at 
Camp Lee, Va, 

He and JoHNSON have corresponded 
through the years and have carefully fol- 
lowed the achievements in each of their 
careers. 


Congressman Clyde Doyle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21,1963 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I came to Congress more than 
18 years ago at the same time that the 
late Congressman Clyde Doyle joined 
our great House of Representatives. Our 
long, close association in representing 
constituents in California, has made his 
loss particularly personal for me. 

Congressman Doyle had a distin- 
guished record in serving the people of 
his area and I believe that his activity in 
Congress warranted the admiration of all 
of us who have had an opportunity to 
serve with him. 

It was gratifying to see the tribute 
given to Congressman Clyde Doyle by a 
newspaper in my congressional district, 
the Oakland Tribune, which also is the 
newspaper serving the county of Clyde 
Doyle’s birth. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am pleased,to insert the fitting editorial 
tribute to Congressman Clyde Doyle: 

CONGRESSMAN CLYDE DOYLE 

Congressman Clyde Doyle, a Democrat 
from Long Beach, gave himself unstintingly 
to the service of his community, State and 
Nation. 

He was born in Oakland in 1887 and he at- 
tended public school here. After obtaining 
his law degree from the University of South- 
ern California, he resided in Long Beach, and 
later, South Gate. 

During his long and unusually fruitful life 
he helped draw the city charter of Long 
Beach, organized the Long Beach Kiwanis 
club, chairmanned the sale of tuberculosis 
stamps for some years, served as a trustee for 
a crippled children’s hospital, presided over 
the Long Beach Recreation Association, 
worked actively on various committees of the 
California Bar Association, and was a direc- 
tor of the National City Bank of Long Beach. 
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Congress beckoned, and in 1944 he won his 
first election, and after losing the next one, 
he returned to Congress in 1948 and stayed 
there until his recent death. 

So widely appreciated was Congressman 
Doyle that in 1952 he was the nominee of 
both Democratic and Republican parties. In 
1958 he had no opposition at all, and in 1960 
he won reelection by a landslide 93,000 votes. 

Congressman Doyle was a distinguished 
member of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, whose mission he heart- 
ily advanced. He believed that the commit- 
tee’s mandate was too vague, and urged 
Congress to transform the committee into 
a House Committee on Subversive Activities. 

Undoubtedly Congressman Doyle was be- 
wildered at times by the unremitting leftist 
vituperation directed against HCUA and its 
members. However, the committee received 
his undeviating support, and the investiga- 
tions and legislation which the committee 
has produced, to the great benefit of the Re- 
public, were partially the product of his wis- 
dom and labor. 

The loss of Congressman Doyle will leave a 
deep breach in the ranks of California’s 
Representatives. 


Strengthening Education the Hard Way— 
The Private School Dropout Plan or the 
Facts From Fairfax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, the speci- 
fied aim of school aid proposals in H.R. 
3000, title IV is the strengthening of 
elementary and secondary education for 
all children. 

There can be no serious question in 
this age of pledging our maximum local, 
State, and National resources to the im- 
provement of every young American’s ca- 
pacity for mental and moral develop- 
ment. 

In simplicities this means more and 
adequate classes of manageable size with 
teachers qualified and paid to meet the 
needs in every school in every district 
in every State. The needs for funds to 
achieve these necessary ends are so great 
that every conceivable economy in edu- 
cation should be encouraged. 

That certainly should mean the maxi- 
mum utilization of every existing school 
and classroom which meets State and 
local standards, public or private. When 
overcrowding or teacher shortage clearly 
exists the needs of the child should gov- 
ern regardless of origin, color, creed, or 
school of attendance. In meeting those 
needs through maximum utilization and 
expansion of existing schools it is neither 
practical nor economical to price out, 
phase out, in effect, drop out, an entire 
school system. 

Private school authorities have indi- 
cated that increased assistance to State- 
managed schools exclusively will, in ef- 
fect, create a spending gap which would 
put them out of the education market in 
face of the greatest demand in history. 
If this is so, on the testimony of one wit- 
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ness before the committee, Msgr. Fred- 
erick G. Hochwalt, of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, the loss of 
the Catholic parochial schools alone 
would have the following effect: To 
price out the Catholic schools in Cali- 
fornia would mean closing down a sys- 
tem larger than that in 17 States; to 
drop out the same school in Mlinois 
would have the impact of closing down 
a greater number of schools than exist in 
23 States; the loss of the Catholic paro- 
chial schools in New York would be 
equivalent to the termination of ele- 
mentary education in any of 34 States 
in the Nation. Can any program which 
would have this effect be seriously called 
an economical and effective way of 
strengthening education? 

Some of those who support selective 
aid to State schools only for the same 
subjects which are required to be taught 
in private schools have deprecated any 
adverse effect on these private schools. 
They suggest that the probability of 
spending the private schools out of ex- 
istence is more fancied than real. 

This no longer needs to be a matter of 
conjecture in the light of the situation 


which has developed in some of those 


areas which have received substantial aid 
on a selective basis to the exclusion of 
private schools under the impacted aid 
program. : 

Across the river from the Capitol the 
public schools in Fairfax County, Va., 
under Public Law 874, have received $11 
million and under Public Law 815 $232 
million in the past 3 years. Fairfax 
City, in that county, has both public and 
parochial so that the effect of aid to one 
and not the other may be calculated. 
The experience in Fairfax might well bé 
the advance sheet on what the effect of 
title IV or H.R. 3000 would be on the 
schools of the entire Nation. The article 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
on Sunday, March 10, 1963, is entitled 
“Priests Cite Squeeze on Catholic 
Schools.“ In the light of the facts in 
Fairfax the one kultur concept in title 
Iv of HR. 3000 might be called 
“Strength Through Squeezing,” just as 
the one kultur proponents of 1940 used to 
proclaim, “Strength Through Joy." 
That it can happen here is demonstrated 
by the Washington Post article to which 
I referred as follows: 


PRIESTS CITE SQUEEZE ON CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
(By Gerald Grant) 


Seventy-nine kindergarten children in St. 
Leo's Catholic Elementary School in Fairfax 
City are taught in a classroom that was built 
in a hallway. 

There are students in 1 second grade 
class and 13 others in with a third grade 
class under another teacher. The fifth and 
sixth grades are combined in one classroo™ 
under one teacher. 

Hundreds of children who want to attend 
the parish school cannot be accommodated 
at all. Thus, St. Leo's pastor, the Reverend 
Walter F. Malloy, announced last week that 
the parish school would close its kinder- 
garten and first three grades in order to im- 
prove the educational opportunities in grades 
four through eight. 

St. Leo's decision is by no means an 150- 
lated example of one fast-growing suburban 
parish under unusual strain. 
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ENROLLMENT UP 


Catholic elementary and secondary school 
enrollments have multiplied 6.2 times na- 
tionally since 1900, compared with 2.3 times 
for public schools. There are now 5.4 mil- 
lion children in Catholic schools being edu- 
cated at an estimated cost of $2.6 billion a 
year. 

One-out of every eight children in the Na- 
tion attends a parochial school. In some 
Cities, the ratio-is much higher—in Pitts- 
burgh, 1 of 2. 

Space and teacher shortages, and rising 
construction and educational costs have 
forced a number of dioceses to curtail lower- 
level instruction. 

In Green Bay, Wis., 15 parochial schools 
have dropped first grade. The Catholic 
School Board in Kansas City instructed 
Parish schools to cut out kindergartens and 
first grades if enrollment in other grades 
is so high that they are overcrowded. 

Some grades have been eliminated in Cath- 
olle schools in Cincinnati, Columbus and 
Newberry, Ohio; Spokane, Wash.; Clinton, 
Towa, and St. Paul, Minn. 

Last fall, public school officials in St. 
Louis expressed concern when Joseph Cardi- 
nal Ritter, Archbishop of St. Louis, an- 
nounced that no new Catholic parochial 
Schools would be built until there were 
Qualified teachers to staff them. Five new 
Parishes have no grade schools at all. 

The Reverend Net! C. D'Amour of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association 
called the St, Louis decision a “retrenching” 
and predicts the policy will be adopted by 
Many dioceses in the future. 

However, Father D’Amour said he did not 
believe that eliminating grades represents 
a set pattern. But he granted that a num- 
ber of other prominent churchmen think it 
is, and in fact are urging elimination of 


Catholic grade schools in favor of concentra- . 


tion of resources at the high school and 
College level. 

It is argued that the adolescent years are 
the most crucial in the moral and religious 
education of the Catholic child. If a choice 
Must be made it is better to do without 
the primary rather than the secondary years, 
Proponents of this view state. 

Father D'Amour identifies these problems 
as contributing to the “squeeze” on Catholic 
Schools: 

Broadening ot the curriculum science and 
foreign lan teaching in the elementary 
Brades, the “new” mathematics. 

Costs of retraining teachers in the above 
areas and competition with public school 

seales that are making it increas- 
ingly difficult to keep lay teachers in pa- 
Tochial schools. 

Efforts to reduce class size in the face of 
large birth rates. 

Bigger construction bills and equipment 
Costs. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 

However, regardless of what educators may 
Say about curtailment of the lower grades, 

ther D'Amour feels that Catholic parents 
Will continue to demand a full-scale pa- 
Tochial educational system. 

The priest said he thought “support from 
Public funds will be forthcoming because 
Sf the basic sense of fairness of the Ameri- 
8 as illustrated by the recent Gallup 

The poll to which he referred showed that 
49 percent of a cross section of the popula- 
tion believe Federal aid should go to Catholic 
Schools as opposed to only 36 percent favor- 
ing it 2 yenrs ago. Seven percent had no 
Opinion and 44 percent said that aid should 
sao to public schools, in the current 


Father D'Amour said public schools are 
Row at a crisis stage and if Catholic schools 
are forced to close, the resulting infiux of 
Students would seriously impair public 

education. “A little relief for Catholic 
Echools would go a long way,” he said. 
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All-American Lee Roy Jordan Says 
Namath Passes, Not Collusion, Beat 
Georgia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been alleged in a national publica- 
tion that the September 22, 1962, Ala- 
bama-Georgia football game was fixed. 
This publication, the Saturday Evening 
Post, says the athletic directors of the 
two schools, Paul Bryant, University of 
Alabama, and Wallace Butts, University 
of Georgia, conspired to rig the game. 

This scurrilous, defamatory, libelous 
charge is based on the flimsiest evidence 
I have ever seen. It is, in fact, based 
on hearsay of a very questionable source. 

In the wake of these charges, report- 
ers approached participants in the game. 
One of them, All-American Lee Roy Jor- 
dan, University of Alabama, gave the 
following account which appeared in the 
Birmingham News for March 18, 1963, 
and which I insert herewith: 

NAMATH Passes, Nor COLLUSION, BEAT 

GEORGIA, Says LEE Roy 
(By Phil Oramous) 

TUSCALOOSA, March 18,—All-America cen- 
ter, Lee Roy Jordan said today Alabama's 
football team won over Georgia last fall be- 
cause of Quarterback Joe Namath's p: 
and not because of any alleged collusion 
between coaching officials. P 

“Joe just ate them up with his passes,” 
said Jordan. “Georgia tried to move against 
us on the ground. That was their mistake— 
that and not trying anything different.” 

Jordan summed up feeling on the Alabama 
campus about a Saturday Evening Post 
article accusing former Georgia Athletic Di- 
rector Wallace Butts of giving his team’s 
secrets to Coach Paul Bryant, of Alabama, 
prior to the schools’ games last fall. 

“We don't believe Coach Bryant would do 
such a thing,” said Jordan, center-linebacker 
who finished his college football career last 
season. Student leaders Opinions 
ranged from stark disbelief to cries of hog- 
wash. 

Jordan, one of the players in the Septem- 


ber 22 game which ended, 8-0 in Alabama's. 


favor, said in an interview: 

“There is no foundation of fact either in 
the article or in its charges. If Alabama was 
supposed to have an advantage over Georgia, 
it stands to reason the players would have 
had to know something about it. s 

“None of the coaches told me anything 
that I didn’t already know about Georgia. 
And any of the other men will tell you the 
same thing.” 

Jordan was asked about the magazine’s 
statement that Alabama seemed to know 
Georgia's plays before the Georgia team lined 


up. > 
` He said Alabama coaches and scouts spent 
the summer studying Georgia game films 
from tħe year before. 

“Besides that, Georgia didn't have a thing 
that was new,” Jordan said. “If we had an 
unfair advantage, they gave it to us by not 
having any new plays. And Georgia didn't 
know what to expect from Joe Namath.” 

Namath, a sophomore sensation, threw 
three touchdown passes, the first one a 52- 
yard scoring toss, in the game. 

Jordan said: ‘Coaches swap plays all the 
time. 
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“I've been in Coach Bryant's ofice when 
he was talking to Oklahoma Coach Bud 
Wilkinson and writing down plays. Then in 
practice he would tell us that Wilkinson gave 
him such and such a play that worked for 
him, so we put it in our playbook.” 


A Lesson in Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks at this point 
in the Recorp, I include an article which 
I would like to commend to the entire 
membership that is a guest editorial by 
Thomas J. Shelly. It is from the Chi- 
cago Sunday Tribune. 


I am deeply grateful to Attorney 
Stanton E. Hyer of Rockford, III., for 
bringing this excellently written article 
to my attention. 

Mr. Speaker, the article follows: 
GUEST Eprrortats—A LESSON IN SOCIALISM 
(By Thomas J. Shelly) 

As a teacher in the public schools, I find 
that the Sociajist-Communist idea of taking 
from each according to his ability, and giving 
to each according to his need is now gen- 
erally accepted without question by most 
of our pupils. In an effort to explain the 
fallacy in this theory, I sometimes try this 
approach with my pupils: 

When one of the brighter or hard-working 
pupils makes a grade of 95 on a test, I 
suggest that I take away 20 points and give 
them to a student who has made only 55 
points on his test. Thus each would con- 
tribute according to his ability and—since 
both would have a passing mark —each 
would receive according to his need. After 
I have juggled the grades of all the other 
pupils in this fashion, the result is usually 
a common ownership grade of between 75 
and 80—the minimum needed for passing, 
or for survival. Then I speculate with the 
pupils as to the probable results if I actually 
used the socialistic theory for grading 
papers. s 

First, the highly productive pupils—and 
they are always a minority in school as well 
as in life—would soon lose all incentive for 
producing. Why strive to make a high grade 
if part of it is taken from you by authority 
and given to someone else? 

Second, the less productive puplls—a ma- 
jority in school as elsewhere—would, for a 
time, be relieved of the necessity to study 
or to produce. This socialistic-Communist 
system would continue until the high pro- 
ducers had sunk—or had been driven down 
to the level of the low producers, At that 
point, in order for anyone to survive, the 
authority would have no alternative but to 
begin a system of compulsory labor and 
punishments against even the low producers. 
They, of course, would then complain bit- 
terly, but without understanding. 

Finally I return the discussion to the ideas 
of freedom and enterprise—the market econ- 
omy—where each person has freedom of 
choice and is responsible for his own deci- 
sions and welfare. 

Gratifying enough, most of my pupils then 
understand what I mean when I explain 
that socialism—even in a democracy—will 
eventually result in a living death for all 
except the authorities and a few of their 
favorite lackeys. 
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At the Crossroads of the Heavens—Rest 
Here and Pray, Then Journey 
Unafraid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the text of an address by 
my longtime good friend the Honorable 
Charles H. Silver, executive assistant to 
the mayor of the city of New York for 
education and industrial development. 
The address was delivered at a dinner 
held at the Americana Hotel, New York 
City, on March 10, 1963, celebrating the 
groundbreaking of the International 
Synagogue at Idlewild Airport. Mr. 
Silver is president of the synagogue. 

The address follows: 

Appress BY CHARLES H. SILVER, PRESIDENT, 
INTERNATIONAL SYNAGOGUE, AT DINNER IN 
CELEBRATION OF GROUNDBREAKING, MARCH 
10, 1963 
We have met before to advance the same 

sacred mission that brings us together again 

tonight. j 
From my earliest affiliation with the con- 

cept of the International Synagogue, like 
many of you in this room, I felt that we had 
embarked upon one of the outstanding 
achievements of our people in our time, and 
this is a time of uncertainty and momentous 
decision. There is evidence of a growing 
awareness among people of every creed that 
the standards of secular living are no longer 
enough. 

In the midst of our busy round of activi- 
ties, filled with action, responsibility and 
seeming importance, suddenly, there is some- 
thing empty at the very core. 

We live in hours that are troubled by a 
sense of constant foreboding. The turbulent 
state of a world in torment has a way of 
invading even the smallest peaceful town 
and hamlet. 

Here, in the heart of clyllization's largest 
community, the seething unrest of nations 
reaches into all of our homes to disturb the 
complacency of every member of the family. 

Religious precepts are taking on new 
meanings. Mechanical progress and even the 
startling advances of science no longer 
serve to make us feel secure. 

Indeed, the scope and speed of our escape 
from the bonds of gravity into space may 
eyen make us a little afraid. 

There is a latent panic underlying the 
usual pattern of our lives. We are losing 
confidence in the material fortresses we haye 
built on false pride and the empty quest for 
profit. We reach desperately to strengthen 
the frontiers of faith. 

In these days, so full of turmoil, so empty 
of trust, we seek, more and more, for the 
eternal truth—returning to the Torah, 
searching for God. 

How right it is that we have joined hands 
and hearts to lift an enduring and dramatic 
evidence of our ancient covenant. How 
proud we may fcel that, by our efforts, there 
will rise an edifice of the spirit, stamping 
across the skyways of the world, the seal of 
man's deyotion to his Maker. 

What a consummation Is this, as we cele- 
brate our miracle of faith. 


The triumph is yours. You have helped 
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to realize the hopes and dreams of the in- 
spired men and women who first conceived 
this symbol of our people’s allegiance to 
their Creator. 

I don't know what feelings well up in 
your hearts tonight, but mine is bursting 
with pride that we are fulfilling this noble 
project. Yes, and that you have called upon 
me to serve as your president, and that, to- 
gether, we are breaking bread as we break 
ground for the tabernacle to rise at Idle- 
wild. It will be a citadel of mankind's better 
self, of human dignity and dedication—a 
peaceful place where man may seek infinite 
understanding in a house of God, but a 
house of God unlike any other—on the very 
crossroads of the heavens, 

It can be a source of heartfelt satisfaction 
to our people everywhere that despite the 
fact that we represent only a very small pro- 
portion of this Nation's population, we have 
received identical recognition with the 
Catholic and Protestant denominations in 
the chapel area directly across from the in- 
ternational arrival building. There our syn- 
agogue will stand side by side with the struc- 
tures of the other two great faiths, joined 
together in a magnificent demonstration of 
the common heritage that units all Ameri- 
cans in their commitment to the religious 
and democratic ideals that motivate the 
brotherhood of man. 

Like the Lady With the Lamp, whose wel- 
come thrills the hearts of thousands of 
ocean voyagers approaching these shores, 
our synagogue will hold high the torch of 
hope and happy landings to Idlewild’s air- 
borne millions. 

On the base of the Statue of Liberty in 
New York Harbor we find the unforgettable 
inscription: “Give me your tired, your poor, 
your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free.” 

On the cornerstone of our synagogue, I 
propose that we carve a new credo which 
will contain these words: 


“Rest here and read the sacred scroll 
Whose flaming words of faith will never 
fade, 
While we preserve the Torah in our soul— 
Rest here and pray, then journey un- 
fraid.” 


In the basic philosophy of every sect, we 
find an emphasis upon the divine virtues of 
faith, hope, and charity. These are under- 
lying principles of Judaic ethics, along with 
justice, truth, and mercy. 

Faith, hope, and charity are, in a sense, the 
foundation stones upon which the synagogue 
itself must stand. 

Faith is the flame which burns eternally 
before our ark of the covenant. 

Hope is the bond of trust in the future 
that calls us to worship together, as well as 
in our own hearts. 

Charity is our obligation to the commu- 
nity and the duty of the congregation to care 
for its ill and noedy. 

I am thankful that, tonight, one who is, 
to me, the embodiment of the man of faith 
has traveled from Israel to hail the birth of 
the International Synagogue, its honorary 
president, my own cherished friend and 
beloved rabbi, Dr. Israel Goldstein. 

And I see hope, personified, in the presence 
among us of a man who held high the spirit 
of our people, in a land whose king and 
countrymen defied a ruthless invader to 
rescue the entire Jewish population from 
destruction at the height of the Nazi terror, 
the chief rabbi of Denmark, Dr. Marcus 
Melchior. 

Finally, there is charity, a subject on 
which I felt myself to be well informed. 
That was before I met the gracious, modest 
merchant prince who had already given us 
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$50,000 although our plans were scarcely 
underway. 

His charming wife had become an active 
worker for the concert to be held in June, 
by our ladies a . So he pleased her, 
and all of us, by underwriting the entire 
cost of that evening at Philharmonic Hall. 
And, just recently, impressed with the prog- 
ress being made in fulfilling our hopes for a 
library, meditation chapel, museum, and in- 
formation center in conjunction with the 
International Synagogue, he added another 
$50,000, more than doubling his original 
gift, for a total of $107,000. 

Let me say, then, that for charity, we can 
well salute two warm, wonderful people, 
& rare humanitarian and his lovely wife, 
who neither wanted nor expected these words 
of appreciation, Estelle and Eugene Ferkauf. 

But I have named only a few of the many 
who have made this dream come true. Men 
like our energetic leader—6 feet of dynamic 
administrative dynamite—the treasured, 
tireless, and indomitable Rabbi Israel 
Mowshowitz, and his distinguished colleague, 
Superbly qualified to advance our great 
cause, Rabbi Harold Gordon. 

Then there is the inspired and eloquent 
rabbi of my own beloved B'nai Jeshurun, the 
man chosen by Israel Goldstein to inherit the 
mantie of his greatness—an honor and 
responsibility for which he has proved well 
endowed and altogether worthy, Rabbi Wil- 
liam Berkowitz, and, of course, we should 
also salute those two stalwart supporters 
and spendid workers who have never faltered 
in their efforts to bring our plans and am- 
bitions of yesterday to the glorious reality 
of today—Rabbis Simon G. Kramer and David 
I, Golovensky, 

There are so many more. There is that 
fabulous guardian angel of good deeds and 
notable philanthropies who has never ig- 
nored any call for assistance which con- 
cerns the security and welfare of our peo- 
ple, Charles Frost; and I will not omit men- 
tion of a fellow who is not only the best 
comptroller the city of New York ever had, 
but, also one of the sincerest friends of our 
synagogue, Abraham Beame. 

We owe much also to the delightful and 
charming dynamo of our ladies auxiliary, 
Mrs. Morris Diamond, and her capable co- 
worker, Mrs, Doris Lipton. 

But the list is almost endless. It would 
require hours to name the hundreds who 
have helped us to accomplish a thing that, 
only a few short months ago, seemed vir- 
tually impossible. 

The soaring walls of our synagogue will 
testify to their wisdom and generosity—and 
yours. For we know how much we owe to 
you who have kindled this beacon of faith 
and hope and charity to shine forever 
through the clouds of distrust and dismay. 

Thus do we fulfill our ancient obliga- 
tion to bestoy upon humanity the blessing 
of our Holy Scriptures, and immortal Com- 
mandments. 

Gathered on these shores of freedom. 
refugees from every corner of the world— 
hounded, beaten, and betrayed on almost 
every page of history—we have survived to 
enjoy the blessings of this God-loved land. 

The synagogue we will bulld—thls hymn 
of thanksgiving in stone and steel—is our 
expression of gratitude for the freedom and 
security that make such things possible. 
And such things are possible in few other 
parts of the world, ns they are here—in 
land whose very name—Amcerica, is like ® 
prayer. 

It is our prayer as we prepare to raise 
our new house of worship—a shrine for the 
Word of God—a refuge in the world of men 
another Zion—lighting the way for those 
who travel on the wings of the future. 

To them we say: “Rest here and pray: 
then journey—unafraid.” - 
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Concerned Citizen Calls for Greater 
Effort To Reduce Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Harry 
Von Zell testified before the House Ways 
and Means Committee on the President's 
tax recommendations and stressed what 
he felt to be the concern of many of our 
American citizens, that there needs to be 
a more realistic approach to the solu- 
tion of our basic economic problems 
through the development of measures 
which will bring Government spending 
with the progressively closer relation- 
ship to Government income, In other 
words, a balanced budget. His key 
thought is the need for fiscal responsi- 
bility to be demonstrated by the Govern- 
ment. There must be confidence in the 
business community, in Government fis- 
cal policies and this confidence is dam- 
aged by deficit financing. His statement 
follows: 


STATEMENT or HARRY VON ZELL BEFORE THE 
COMMITTEE. ON Ways AND MEANS, HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 
I come before you as one individual, a 

Private citizen, unaffiliated with any orga- 

nized group or faction, and yet, because it 

is my firm conviction that the views I hold 
in opposition to the administration's tax 
reduction and reform bill are in fundamental 
accord with those of literally millions of my 
fellow citizens * * * my capacity here may 

be in effect that of a representative of a 

vast number of American citizens who, like 

Myself, grow increasingly concerned that we 

seem unable to progress in achieving the 

National economic stability and growth es- 

Sential to our defeat of the avowed aim of 

World Socialist communism to collapse our 

great free enterprise system, and bury us. 

There has already been presented much 
Qualified testimony covering specific areas of 
this bill. My opposition to the measure is 
fundamental. My premise is fundamental: 
It is that to maintain an effective defense 
against the determined assault of commu- 
nism, we must build our economic strength 
and growth to its maximum and that 
in working toward this goal, an active and 
Progressive economy is necessary. 

While it is generally agreed among many 
Qualified authorities that early tax reduc- 
tion is necessary to our achievement of this 
goal, it has also been repeatedly and strongly 
emphasized that any measures of tax reduc- 
tion or rate reform at this time must in- 
clude provisions calling for counter-balanc- 
ing reduction in governmental expenditures 
and budgetary commitments, 

The bill now before this body takes no 
recognition of this vitally important condi- 
tlon—in fact, it admittedly would result in 
a greatly increased deficit. On this point, 
Proponents of the bill have stated that its 
Prime purpose is to provide protection, or 
Offset against a possible serious recession. 

Premise appears to be that this return 

85 some $13 billion to the private economy 

bd reducing income taxes would have the 

tumedlate effect of stimulating consumer 

Pending which in turn would create greater 

Production, expansion in business and indus- 

* and ventures into new enterprise, all 
Irking toward creating greater employment 

opportunities and in general a more active 
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economy. However, in evaluating how effec- 
tive this bill would be in achieving these 
intended effects, there is a basic, and most 
vital factor to be considered. That factor 
is confidence. Spending and investment, 
new enterprise ventures, and expansion pro- 
grams are not predicated merely upon in- 
come, profit margins, surplus funds or avalil- 
able credit. In the making of such decisions, 
the judgment of people is predominantly 
influenced by the extent of their confidence 
in the protected stability of the Nation's 
long-range economy and the protected 
strength of the monetary unit. 

We are confronted today with a recurring 
and most significant inconsistency regarding 
the status of our economy: On the one hand, 
we are quoted statistics which tend to show 
that our general private economy is healthy, 
that production and consumption are at a 
high level, and that the per capita wealth ‘is 
greater than ever in our history—figures 
which do not indicate any actual lack of pur- 
chasing power within the private economy. 
And yet there is this repeatedly voiced con- 
cern that our economy is dormant, not work- 
ing, or moving, as it should, that employ- 
ment figures indicate future problems, and 
that serious recession is a possibility. What 
is at the root of this obvious inconsistency— 
statistics which indicate a healthy private 
economy and yet facts which indicate that 
the potential, the force, of this economy is 
not being implemented. 

It is my contention that over a long 
period of years, confronted by a constantly 
rising national debt, soaring into the multi- 
billions of dollars—the continuation of puni- 
tively high rates of taxation—an unexplain- 
ably fluctuating and uncertain stock mar- 
ket—a constant depletion of our gold reserve 
which forms the very foundation of our 
economy—and a continuing fiscal policy of 
unlimited deficit spending by Government, 
without regard for the essential safeguards of 
a balanced budget or reasonable legal debt 
limitations—the confidence of our people 
has been measurably shaken, and that, as 
a result, in attempting to protect and 
tighten their own economy, the people are 
holding back from capital commitments 
which are needed to provide the impetus 
for economic growth. It is my belief, and 
statistics substantiate it, that the produc- 
tive capacity, and the wealth-producing 
capacity of the American people are as great, 
or greater than they have ever been. 

What is imminently needed is something 
that will restore a greater degree of con- 
fidence within the people—and a most vital 
step in that direction would be the evidenc- 
ing within our administrative and legislative 
bodies of a more realistic approach to the 
solution of our basic economic problems to 
the development of measures which will 
bring Government spending within progres- 
sively closer relationship to Government in- 
come and will serve in practical function to 
bring us progressively closer to a balanced 
budget. These factors accompanied by tax 
rate reform to serve long-range economic de- 
velopment will restore the sound active 
American economy wherein lies the funda- 
mental source of our once unchallenged 
strength in this world of nations. 

I respectfully submit that the administra- 
tion's tax bill does not take into consider- 
ation these obvious, basic, vital needs. I 
submit that this bill in its fundamental as- 
pects—embodying as it does what might be 
described as nothing more than a shot-in- 
the-arm to ease the pain of threatened in- 
creasing economic ills, embodying as it does 
the factor of further substantial deficit 
within a budget of unprecedented propor- 
tions which threatens our current legal debt 
limitations, and embodying as it does the 
very tagible doubt that it would achieve any 
of its intended effects—is not a constructive, 
workable measure toward solution of the 
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basic economic problems, which bear with 
such vital significance upon the future 
strength and security of this country. I 
respectfully submit that there is another 
measure of gradual tax reduction and fate 
reform most worthy of consideration, the 
Herlong-Baker bill—a measure which in its 
basic conception takes full recognition of 
the vital essentiality of our relating any pro- 
gram of tax rate reform tö our over-all econ- 
omic future—a measure of tax rate reform 
which moves toward steady improvement in 
our long-range economic outlook—a measure 
which in effect rightfully places the horse 
before the cart, rather than continuing the 
picture of a horse hitched at each end of our 
economic cart, pulling in opposite directions 
. . » while the cart remains stationary in the 
middle, and strains mightily to keep from 
being torn asunder, 

These are the views of one citizen, but in 
full confidence that they are views which 
find strong accord in the hearts and minds of 
millions of other citizens, in their behalf and 
in mine, I most fervently beseech of all who 
may be called upon to act officially on this 
issue your thoughtful consideration of these 
pertinent, fundamental premises and of mea- 
sures drawn to insure the restoration of 
confidence within our people and will serve 
to activate the powerful economic forces 
which are our heritage. 


Who's Against Victory? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most serious threats 
to our Nation’s strength and security is 
the irresponsible attacks which are be- 
ing made on our President, on the Con- 
gress, and on other leaders in our Gov- 
ernment. One example of this has been 
the charge that our Government is 
against victory over the forces of com- 
munism and totalitarian tyranny. 

Following is an interesting and excel- 
lent editorial from the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, and reprinted in the Harrisburg 
Patriot, which quotes Adlai Stevenson 
and gives the answer to these irrespon- 
sible critics: 

Wo's AGAINST Victory? 


Adlai Stevenson knows attempted larceny 
when he see it, even though it is only the 
right wingers and some others trying to 
snatch the word victory and claim it as 
their own. It has been all a little silly, of 
course, seeking to make political profit out of 
allegations that some administration leaders 
are afraid to use that word under certain 
circumstances, 

But Mr. Stevenson turns this to advantage 
deftly and provocatively. He likes the word, 
he says, especially in such contexts as these: 

“Victory of commonsense over fanaticism. 

“Victory of patience and endurance over 
dangerous distemper. 

“Victory of the calculated risk over Rus- 
sian roulette. 

“Victory of firmness and maturity over 
the reckless rigidities of know-nothings. 

“And finally, the victory of cool reason 
over hot air.” 

These are victories that must contribute to 
the final victory of the democratic, humani- 
tarian way over the Communist way, hard 
and exasperating as is the long struggle that 
this seems apt to require. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in a 
thoughtful, and at times disturbing 
article, Nick Wiliams, writing in the 
Los Angeles Times of March 12, has ex- 
plored several aspects of the potentially 
explosive problem developing over the 
formation of Malaysia. 

In particular, he has discussed the im- 
portant matter of native—Malay, Chi- 
nese, and Indian—attitudes toward each 
other—toward the Western World—and 
toward the United States; attitudes with 
which we should be concerned. 

Mr. Speaker, this excellent article 
contains a number of revealing insights, 
and I commend it to our colleagues’ 
attention: 

Luncheon at the Kuala Lumpur home of 
Donald McCue is a charming affair, Its 
setting is spacious—the wide halls and high 
ceilings of colonial architecture, vases of 
orchids everywhere, beautifully kept gardens 
beyond every window. The Malayan house- 
boys move silently on the marble floors, 
refilling the glasses of a dozen men. 

It is strictly stag, honoring three travel- 
beaten newsmen from the Los Angeles Times, 
and everyone sheds his coat, relaxes, and 
starts talking, and as usual in southeast 
Asia the talk is political, opinionated and 
informed. Politics Is not a sport in Malaya 
at present—it is life and death. 

It was pleasant to spoon out the Mulli- 
gatawny cooked and served in a cocoanut, 
pleasant to work through the fish-in-aspic 
with its cream curry sauce, but what Ambas- 
sador Charles Baldwin was saying may well 
concern war in this corner of the world, or a 
far greater war. He was flying that after- 
noon to Manila for discussions. 

The deadline for this possible war is Au- 
gust 31, 7 months from now. By that 
date, Tunku (Prince) Abdul Rahman of 
Malaya intends, despite any opposition, to 
ram through his unification of Malaya, 
Singapore, the Borneo territories, Sarawak, 
north Borneo, and Brunei to create the na- 
tion of Malaysia, a nation predominantly 
Malayan, as a free-world bastion against 
Communist encroachment. 

You ought at this point to get out your 
map and see exactly what Malaysia means. 

It will provide, as your map will show you, 
a chain anchored in the east by Malaya it- 
self, and curving westward all the way across 
the seas to the Philippines, cutting off a 
similar chain just south of it, that is now 
the Republic of Indonesia. 

All this makes good sense, for a strong 
Malaysia, backed up by a strong Indonesia, 
and flanked by a strong Philippines—each 
of which recognizes an imperialist Red 
China as its eventual enemy, and each hay- 
ing ties to the other of race and religion— 
would create a new force, a non-Western 
force of great significance and potential 
power among the emerging nations. 

But like all things that make good sense, 
the Tunku's plan has violent opposition. 
Indonesia's Sukarno is determined somehow 
to block the creation of Malaysia, and sud- 
denly now he has gotten the support of the 
Phillippines in thwarting the Tunku. 

The details of this struggle, including its 
threat of actual war, have been reported in 
the Times by Ed Meagher, our Hong Kong 
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bureau chief, and for the last week or so by 
James Bassett, director, editorial pages of 
the Times. 

The three of us were together in spooning 
out Donald McCue’s superb Mulligatawny 
at Kuala Lumpur, 

Our fellow guests included the part- 
Malayan publisher of Kuala Lumpur’s finest 
English-language newspaper, a Hindu jour- 
nalist, an editor of Asia magazine, the Am- 
basador and members of his staff. All the 
three elements of Malayan society were rep- 
resented—Mayalan, Chinese, and Indian, and 
at that highly sophisticated level there is no 
racial stress. But out in the kampongs, out 
where the rubber and tin that feed Malaya’s 
economy are produced, racial differences are 
a very major issue. 

One of the men with whom I talked in 
Kuala Lumpur is a member of the Peace 
Corps, who lives in a world quite remote 
from diplomatic and official Malaya. Peace 
Corps members do not share the perquisites, 
the creature comforts, of most Americans in 
these Asian countries. Their work is to help, 
at the lowest levels—actually to help the 
people live better; to teach them, to nurse 
them, to join in well drilling and bridge 
building, to become neither more nor less 
than one of them, and in sọ doing to dem- 
onstrate in personal terms that Americans 
believe in a better life for the people of Asia. 

It is difficult to fault that.reason for being, 
and only cynics do. 

My Peace Corps friend told me an in- 
teresting thing. In time, he said, he had 
become a friend of Chinese families, of Ma- 
layan families, of Indian families. They 
would drop in at night to talk a while, pleas- 
antly, but never together with each other. 
The Malayans made the Chinese feel uncom- 
fortable, and the Chinese fidgeted when the 
Indians came into the house. 

The sophistication of Donald McCue’s as- 
sorted guests does not extend down to the 
kampongs. There, where the work of any 
nation is done, and where the possibilities 
for subversion are greatest, these three races 
live uneasily, although not always hostilely, 
together in Malaya. And this will be true 
of Malaysia. 

Down at the kampong level, where mud 
and sweat and even blood sometimes are 
mingled, there is also a potentially anti- 
Western feeling that could not exist at the 
sophisticated level of Donald McCue’s stag 
luncheon. Down here, strangely, despite 
Red Chinese fulminations, there is no re- 
sentment of Americans. But there is indeed 
the always bitter feeling of a man toward 
his master—in the case of Malaya, the 
British. 

All this will be denied, of course. Am- 
bassadors and even newsmen rarely report it. 
But I can assure you it is there. The white 
man in Asia bears the mark of Cain, and the 
mark of the Raj, upon his forehead. 

To an American who believes devoutly in 
the equality of man this is a little horrifying. 
And to conservative Americans, far more 
than to liberals, this ought to be frightening. 
For where there is built-in hatred, the West 
ultimately will lose. 

I want to repeat, the mark is not yet upon 
the forehead of Americans. Asians can be- 
lieve—and most Asians want passionately to 
believe—that the American is a new and 
possibly saintlier kind of white man. Asians 
want passionately to believe that Americans 
mean what they profess to mean. They 
want to believe that the hand we extend to 
them is the hand of friendship and equality, 
and not another hand to drag them into 
servility. 

Iam not certain we are always convincing. 
Even when our hearts are right, we some- 
times blunder. But I am convinced, if the 
Asians are not, that both Americans and 
Asians seek the dignity of all men. 

Even those they dislike. 
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The Future of the Wall in School Aid, by 
Dr. Robert M. Hutchins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21,1963 


Mr. CAREY, Mr. Speaker, at this time 
of great concern with the proper educa- 
tion of our Nation’s children, I suggest 
that we consider the-remarks of Dr. 
Robert M. Hutchins on the “Wall of 
Separation.” 

I am in accord with his view that the 
metaphorical masonry must not hamper 
our educational processes. Federal aid 
directed to need should be available to 
all children. 

Dr. Hutchins is the president of the 
Fund for the Republic and has been 
since 1954. Dr. Hutchins served as 
chancellor of the University of Chicago 
from 1929 to 1945 and as dean of Yale 
Law School from 1928 to 1929. 

I suggest that those of us who are 
charged with framing legislation for the 
good of all our children should turn a 
receptive ear to a man with Dr. Hutchins’ 
background in education and dedication. 
to the advance and preservation of dem- 
ocratic institutions: 

HUTCHINS ON WALL OF SEPARATION 


Its past has not been brilliant; its future 
is not bright. It first appeared in the opin- 
ion of Mr. Chief Justice Waite, in Reynolds 
v. U.S., where it played no role in the deci- 
sion, which was that interference with reli- 
gious polygamy was not interference with 
religious freedom. 

The reason the wall arose in this context 
was that the Chief Justice wanted to use an- 
other phrase in Jefferson's letter to support 
his decision: He could not edit the letter to 
leave out the wall. The remark of Jefferson 
on which the Chief Justice relied was that 
the powers of government could reach only 
the actions of men, not their opinions. Since 
polygamy was an action, and an unpopular 
one at that, it was open to the Government 
to deny the defendant enjoyment of it, even 
though he alleged that he was authorized, or 
even ordered, by his church to commit it. 

All was quiet along the wall until Everson 
v. Board of Education. It assumed massive 
proportions then and has been growing ever 
since. Its growth has, however, been largely 
literary and ornamental. It has not pro- 
duced those instant solutions which its ap- 
parent clarity and directness lead its de- 
votees to expect. 

In the Everson case, for example, the wall 
did not prevent the State from giving as- 
sistance, at least by the way of bus rides, to 
children attending parochial schools, eyen 
though four justices could see it blocked 
these payments; and in Zorach v. Clauson, 
a far from unanimous court let the New 
York program of released time through the 
wall. But almost every Justice feels con- 
strained to bow before it. 

Only Mr. Justice Reed, dissenting in 
McCollum v. Board of Education, has ar- 
gued much against it. In that case MT. 
Justice Frankfurter, concurring, raised the 
wall to new heights of eloquence by saying. 
“Separation means separation, not some- 
thing less. Jefferson’s metaphor in describ- 
ing the relation between church and state 
speaks of a wall of separation, not of a fine 
line easily overstepped.” 
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Mr. Justice Reed replied, “A rule of law 
should not be drawn from a figure of 
speech.” He pointed out that Jefferson's 
letter says religion is a matter between a 
man and his God; he owes account of it to 
none other; and the powers of government 
reach actions only. 

He could not see in these propositions any 
clear prohibition against the released-time 
program in Champaign. On the contrary, 
he suggested, Jefferson himself, with Madi- 
son's approval, had worked out a scheme by 
which the University of Virginia could see 
to it that all students received religious 
instruction. 

The wall builders on the court may be ac- 
cused of misplaced piety. Their devotional 
sentiments might better have been directed 
to the Constitution, which speaks only of 
the prohibition of establishment and the ex- 
ercise of freedom, than to words appearing 
in what may have been a routine acknowl- 
edgment of a complimentary address, words 
written by a man, however great, who did 
not take part in the adoption of the first 
amendment. 

The same may be said of Mr. Justice 
Frunkfurter's quotation in the McCollum 
case from General Grant, who there receives 
what must be the first tribute ever pnid 
him as a political philosopher. 

The wall has done what walls usually do: 
it has obscuréd the view. It has lent a 
simplistic air to the discussion of a very 
complicated matter. Hence, it has caused 
confusion whenever it has been invoked. 

Far from helping to decide cases, it has 
made opinions and decisions unintelligible. 
The wall is offered as a reason. It is not 
a reason; it is a figure of speech. 

The problems of Mr. Justice Jackson are 
instructive. In Everson v. Board of Educa- 
tion he said in dissent that (1) Catholic 
education is the rock (another unfortunate 
metaphor) upon which the Catholic church 
rests, and aid to a Catholic school is the 
same as aid to the church. (2) “Our public 
school, if not a product of Protestantism, at 
least is more consistent with it than with 
the Catholic culture and scheme of values.” 

This would mean that supporting public 
schools is supporting Protestant churches, 
or at least something that by being more 
consistent with them tends to lend them 
support. (3) Public education is organized 
on the premise that education can be iso- 
lated from all religious teaching so that 
the school can inculcate all needed temporal 
knowledge and also maintain a strict and 
lofty neutrality as to religion. 

Mr. Justice Jackson adds, as it seems to me 
indefensibly, “Whether such a disjunction 
is possible, and if possible whether it is wise, 
are questions I need not try to answer.” 

A man who rests his opinion on the neces- 
sity of separation is bound to try to answer 
the question whether separation can in fact 
occur. If it cannot occur, then, according to 
his own doctrine, the State will be support- 
ing religious teaching. 

Concurring in the McCollum case, Mr. 
Justice Jackson went in even deeper. There 
he said: “I think it remains to be demon- 
Strated whether it is possible, even if de- 
sirable, completely to isolate and cast out of 
Secular education all that some people may 
reasonably regard as religious instruction. 
The fact is, that for good or for ill, nearly 
everything in our culture worth transmit- 
ting, everything which gives meaning to life, 
is saturated with religious influences. But 
how one can teach, with satisfaction or even 
With justice to all faiths, such subjects as 
the story of the Reformation, the Inquisi- 
tion, or even the New England effort to 
found a Church without a bishop and a 
State without a Kingus more than I know. 
When instruction turns to proselytizing and 
un knowledge becomes evangelism is, 
except in the crudest cases, a subtle inquiry. 
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It is idle to pretend that this task is one for 
which we can find in the Constitution one 
word to help us as judges to decide where the 
secular ends and the sectarian begins in 
education. Nor can we find guidance in 
any other legal source. 

“It is a matter on which we can find no 
law but our own prepossessions. If with no 
surer legal guidance we are to take up and 
decide every variation of this controversy we 
are likely to make the legal ‘wall of separa- 
tion between church and state’ as winding 
as the famous serpentine wall designed by 
Mr. Jefferson for the university he founded.” 

And sure enough, in the Zorach case, Mr. 
Justice Jackson found that “the wall which 
the Court was professing to erect between 
church and state has become even more 
warped and twisted than I expected.” 

A man who proposes to erect a wall in the 
midst of a saturated solution and have the 
material on one side different from that on 
the other should not be surprised at the fail- 
ure of his experiment. 

Like Mr. Justice Jackson, the Educational 
Policies Commission holds that “knowledge 
about religion is essential for a full under- 
standing of our culture, literature, art, his- 
tory, and current affairs.” 

But if knowledge about religion is to be 
communicated, it will presumably be com- 
municated by somebody who has a view of 
the subject and who cannot be expected to 
conceal it. If he is paid by the state, what 
has happened to the wall? 

As Mr, Justice Jackson suggests, the wall 
is really a permeable membrane, and is get- 
ting more porous all the time. The well- 
worn catalog of so-called aids to religion 
that Mr. Justice Reed began in the McCollum 
case and that Justices Douglas and Stewart 
reiterated in Engel v. Vitale is getting longer 
every day. 

Whenever public policy seems to require 
the expenditure of public funds for a public 
purpose, the Incidental “aid to religion,” if 
any, is disregarded. 

This has been held true of bus transporta- 
tion, free textbooks, and hospitals. It is 
true of aid under the GI bill of rights, of 
school lunches, of expenditures under the 
National Defense Education Act; of scholar- 
ships and fellowships awarded by public 
agencies, some of which are granted to theo- 
logical schools. 

And certiorari was denied when New York 
helped Fordham University acquire land in 
Lincoln Center at less than cost. 

As nondiscriminatory tax exemption, which 
is solid financial aid, has never been suc- 
cessfully challenged when granted a church 
or church schools, so financial aid directed 
to a public purpose other than the support 
of religion has never been struck down by 
the US. Supreme Court even when the 
financial benefit to religious organizations 
was obvious. 

This is as it should be. When something 
has to be done through schools, colleges, 
and universities, it should be self-defeating 
to try to act as though schools, colleges, and 
universities under religious auspices did not 
exist and did not have innumerable stu- 
dents, teachers, and scholars who ought to be 
involved. 

If it is objected that nonbelievers are 
thereby taxed to aid religion, the answer is 
that by hypothesis the ald to religion is 
incidental to an overriding public benefit 
that cannot be obtained without including 
institutions under religious auspices, and 
that, since the object of the religion clauses 
of the first amendment is to guarantee and 
promote religious freedom, such incidental 
benefits, which do not Umit religious free- 
dom, do not invalidate the legislation. 

Federal aid to education is inevitable, and 
the sooner it comes the better. The flagrant 
injustice, to say nothing of shortsightedness, 
in committing the support of education to 50 
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States characterized by wide economic dis- 
parities and highly mobile populations re- 
quires no elaboration here. Federal aid has 
arrived in a large way by the back door. Its 
formal admission through the main entrance 
cannot be long delayed. 

Federal aid should go to all educational 
institutions that meet Federal standards. 
Mr. Justice Jackson is wrong in saying a 
school is a church if it is managed by a 
church and is important to its religious 
work. 

A school is an educational institution and 
not a church if its object ts intellectual 
development and if it is engaged, bona fide, 
in this task. The fact that it is owned by 
a church, or that it gives some religious in- 
struction, or that its teaching is permeated 
by religion, or that aid to it is incidentally 
of some benefit to the church is immaterial, 

Aid to all educational institutions that 
meet Federal standards would promote reli- 
gious freedom as well as education. The 
overriding public purpose would be to im- 
prove education, including education in in- 
stitutions under religious auspices. 

Supporting them would no more be a vio- 
lation of the first amendment than it would 
be to hold institutions under religious aus- 
pices to Federal standards as a condition of 
receiving Federal aid. 

Since the object of the first amendment 
is to guarantee and promote religious free- 
dom, including freedom from religion, it is 
a violation of the amendment to apply pres- 
sure, direct or indirect, upon the conscience 
of any person. 

Such pressure may have been present, 
though Justices and Stewart did not 
detect it, in Engel v. Vitale. It may also 
lurk in the Zorach case and in Doremus v. 
Board of Education, 

The “brief moment with eternity” the 
Supreme Court of New Jersey there said the 
statute compelled every child to have every 
day is not within the competence of the 
State, and excusing any pupil in the bor- 
ough of Hawthorne upon request may sub- 
stitute indirect for.direct pressure. Dis- 
tinctions among schoolchildren on the basis 
of their religion, or lack of it, are bound to 
seem invidious. 

This brings us back to the perplexities of 
Mr. Justice Jackson. We may all agree that 
a school that children are compelled to at- 
tend should not hold religious ceremonies in 
which some children or their parents do not 
believe. 

But suppose the educational authorities, 
taking the hint from Mr. Justice Jackson and 
the Educational Policies Commission, decide 
that every child in such a school, before he 
reaches the school-leaving age, must take 
a course in religion, or in the history of 
religion, or in comparative religion. 

Since the object is education and not the 
propagation of religion, no question can be 
raised about the support of religion or the 
invasion of religious freedom, The only 
questions are whether the course and the 
teacher are adequate. It is doubtful whether 
these are questions for the courts, or even 
for the legislature. 

We need to learn what education is and 
who is responsible for its general direction 
and its content. I suggest we might try to 
establish the distinction among edification, 
indoctrination, and education and then work 
toward the elimination of everything but 
education from educational institutions. 

My principal objection to the prayer con- 
sidered in Engel v. Vitale is not constitu- 
tional; it is educational. The prayer was a 
part of the so-called moral training program 
of the board of regents. It had little or no 
value as such training. 

In any event, the primary responsibility 
of the board of regents is not moral train- 
ing, which is the province of the family and 
the church, but education, which may sup- 
ply the intellectual foundations of morality, 
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but which does not attempt to convey its 
moral message by way of edification or in- 
doctrination. In general we may say that 
a teacher who tries to indoctrinate his pupils 
is incompetent and should be subject to 
discipline from the proper quarter. 

In Pierce v. Society of Sisters the court 
said the child was not the mere creature of 
the state. Is the school the mere creature 
of the state? 

We may admit the self-evident truth that 
an educational system supported by taxes 
cannot survive if it does not command the 
allegiance of the taxpayers. Does this mean 
that the policies and curriculum of schools 
are to be determined by the taxpayers? 

Two ancient propositions are the starting 
point of any discussion of the autonomy of 
educational institutions. The first is, all 
men by nature desire to know, The second 
is, politics is the architectonic science, which 
determines what shall be studied in the 
State. 

The first proposition is normative; the 
second is descriptive. Any actual educa- 
tional system is judged by the degree to 
which it meets the standard of the first 
proposition and makes it possible for all men 
to know. The free speech, free press, and 
free assembly provisions of the first amend- 
ment proclaim this ideal for the United 
States. 

The New York Supreme Court, dismissing 
a sult to compel the board of education to 
remove “Oliver Twist" and “The Merchant 
of Venice” from school libraries and class- 
rooms, said: 

“Educational institutions are concerned 
with the development of free inquiry and 
learning. The administrative officers must 
be free to guide teachers and pupils toward 
that goal. Their discretion must not be in- 
terfered with in the absence of proof of actual 
malevolent intent.” 

Concurring in Wieman v. Updegraff, Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter, Joined by Mr. Justice 
Douglas, found that State and National 
power could not limit the functions of edu- 
cational institutions, from the primary par- 
ticipation of teachers in “that restless en- 
during process of extending the bounds of 
understanding and wisdom, to assure which 
the freedoms of thought, of speech, of in- 
quiry, of worship are guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution of the United States against In- 
fraction by the National or State govern- 
ment.” 

The wall has no future. What has a 
future is the rational, nonmetaphorical dis- 
cussion, in the light of all the provisions of 
the first amendment, of the methods by 
which we may guarantee and promote re- 
ligious freedom and the methods by which 
we may obtain an educational system worthy 
of the potentialities and responsibilities of 
our people, 

The first amendment is a charter of learn- 
ing. It confirms empowerments as well as 
immunities. We are to learn how to use 
our freedom. 

If we are to be metaphorical, let us recog- 
nize that the first amendment is not in- 
tended as a fence, or wall, around a vacant 
lot. Something is supposed to be going on 
inside. What is supposed to be going on is 
learning. A political community is an edu- 
cational life in process. 

The walls has no future because it cannot 
help us learn. If taken literally, it is arbi- 
trary and unreasonable, pretending to sepa- 
rate things that are not in all respects 
separable, thwarting efforts to understand 
what education and freedom of (and from) 
religion demand, hampering us in our search 
for what we need above everything else, a 
national idea of education and a national 
program to carry it out. 

If the West has a future, it Is as the 
schoolmaster of the world. If democracy has 
a future, it lies in struggling to be what no 
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big, advanced, industrial country has suc- 
ceeded in becoming, a community learning 
together to govern itself and to achieve the 
common good. 

American participation in these great en- 
terprises should not be obstructed by a figure 
of speech, 


Cuban Problem 


` 
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Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I enclose a newsletter from the 
Yorkville Enquirer, York, S.C., from our 
beloved and distinguished senior Senator 
from South Carolina, Senator OLIN D. 
Jounston. The letter is as follows: 

CUBAN PROBLEM 


(By Senator OLIN D. Jonnston, of South 
Carolina) 


Overshadowing all other problems facing 
the Congress is the needling and dangerous 
problem of Cuba. In a very short time, 
Castro and his brand of communism in 
Cuba has become a great funnel for world 
communism to pour in on the Western 
Hemisphere. Castro and Cuba do not just 
represent an island of Communist activity 
but a dynamite key which could blast us 
into world war if treated carelessly. 

In view of this situation, it is my opinion 
that any public official making statements 
concerning the Cuban situation should do 
80 only with care and when he is armed with 
facts. Officials of Government, whether 
they are elected like myself or appointed as 
they are in the State and Defense Depart- 
ments, must realize that when they speak to 
the people of the United States and the 
world, they have the ability to inflame and 
excite or to calm and subdue. 

REPUBLICANS RESPONSIBLE 


The Kennedy administration inherited the 
Cuban mess from the previous Republican 
administration and the very ones who are 
now attacking the administration for its pol- 
icy in Cuba, were a part and parcel of the 
Eisenhower administration which helped to 
put Castro in office. It was back in 1957 
that I conducted an investigation into Com- 
munist activity in Latin and Central 
America. In my published report I warned 
the Republican State Department and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower that unless we took affirma- 
tive action in the Caribbean area as well as 
in other points in Latin America to lead 
these people away from communism, that 
world communism would gain a foothold in 
the Western Hemisphere. Those who now 
criticize President Kennedy, at that time 
laughed off my report and continued to 
ignore Latin America. 

Later, when Castro's revolt was progressing 
in Cuba, the State Department under El- 
senhower, together with his own executive 
orders, halted the shipment of arms and 
supplies necessary to protect the Cuban Gov- 
ernment against the Rebel Castro. The Re- 
publican administration closed its eyes at 
shipments of American arms and other help 
to Castro's Communist guerrillas in the 
mountains of Cuba. 

NAIVE STATE DEPARTMENT 

Castro had hardly reached Havana to 
claim his new office of Dictator when the 
State Department rushed in blindly to recog- 
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nize the new regime without even so much 
as asking a question. During all this time, I 
had pointed out in the Senate by speeches 
and press releases, Castro was surrounded 
by a brother and a number of key friends 
who had been trained by Russians in guer- 
rilla warfare ‘tactics and who had been 
schooled in communism. Long before the 
first Russian saw Cuban soil, the Eisenhower 
administration could have acted out of a 
just cause when our properties were seized 
and our citizens jailed and some even shot 
to death. This was the time to act. 
The leadership in the Republican Party 
which now criticizes Kennedy for his policies 
toward Cuba, conveniently forgot the mess 
they made and handed to President Kennedy 
when he took office. The time to preserve 
the Monroe Doctrine should have been when 
it was being torn up and not wait until now 
when the Russians are holding the pieces. 


NOT POLITICAL ISSUE 


Any politician who harps on the Cuban 
situation to make it a political issue is doing 
his nation a great disservice. Those who 
cry invasion without just provocation should 
accompany their remarks with an estimation 
of how many Americans will die as a result. 
We are not cowards but neither do we wish 
to be foolhardy. So I urge every citizen to 
weigh carefully the charges and counter- 
charges that may come as a result of major 
and lesser crises coming from the Cuban 
situation. We must rid Cuba of communism, 
but the means we use to achieve this end can 
be the difference between peace and war. 


Message to Hibernian Society of Balti- 
more From President Kennedy 
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Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, as is 
customary, the Hiberian Society of Balti- 
more left no stone unturned to make 
their St. Patrick's Day celebration last 
Saturday one of the biggest and best the 
city has seen for a long time. Approx- 
imately a thousand members and guests 
were in attendance, including all the 
members of the Maryland congressional 
delegation. 3 

Our colleague, the gentleman from 
Maryland, Grorcre FALLON, not only the 
dean of the Maryland delegation in the 
House, but obviously Irish, was honored 
by the society by being selected to toast 
the President. Incidentally, several 
years ago President Kennedy was the 
guest speaker at the annual dinner. Fol- 
lowing the toast, the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. FALLON], read the fol- 
lowing message which was sent to the 
group by the President: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington. 

It has been said, by an Irishman I am 
sure, that the whole world is Irish on the 
17th of March. Perhaps not the whole 
world, but it is indeed true and worth noting 
well that the joyful observance of St. Pat- 
rick's Day is now fully as much an American 
as an Irish tradition. 

It is no simple matter to fix in words the 
teeming and contrary past, far less the 
bounding future of the Gael. Effort, even 
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some gulle, is requlred to gort out the truth 
from the facts. But certainly the celebra- 
tion of St. Patrick's Day is centuries old in 
America. It began before the Revolution; 
it has never ceased; may it never do so. It 
has taken root among us because it is an 
occasion dedicated to freedom; to national 
freedom and religious freedom, and to the 
great St. Patrick. 

There was never a better cause. We stand 
in the mighty succession of those who first 
proclaimed it, and those who brought it to 
fulfillment in our land. It ls our cause to 
defend and ours to advance. In that con- 
viction, I send you the greetings of this day. 

JOHN F, KENNEDY. 


Partisan Brawling Squanders Fruits of 
Cuba Triumph 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21,1963 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, all Americans should deplore 
the unfortunate political charges that 
have been made recently concerning 
Cuba. 

The petty bickering which has been 
taking place can only give aid and com- 
fort to the enemy. 

In last Sunday’s Washington Post, I 
feel that a penetrating analysis of the 
foibles of such a discussion at this time 
is made in an editorial by Philip L. 
Graham. This editorial entitled “Parti- 
San Brawling Squanders Fruits of Cuba 
Triumph,” is certainly an excellent ac- 
count of where we stand now on the 
Cuban matter. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am pleased to incorporate this editorial 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


PARTISAN. BRAWLING BQUANDERS FRUITS OF 
CUBA TRIUMPH 
(By Philip L. Graham) 

San Juan, Puerto Rico—The fruits of 
America’s greatest cold war triumph are be- 
ing-recklessly squandered by the partisan 
“brawling over Cuba, 

The triumph came on Sunday morning, 
last October 28, when Chairman Khrushchey 
announced the surrender of the Soviet mis- 
alle systems in Cuba. Considering Khru- 
Shchey’s usual prose style, the announce- 
Ment was an epic of unambiguous brevity, 
The missile systems would be taken down 
and this would be certified by the U.N. 

This came less than 6 days after the Presl- 
dent's tough TV speech. Thus Mr. Kennedy 
forced the Soviet Union to agree to dis- 
armament with inspection,” n reversal of 
years and years of obstinate Soviet rhetoric. 

The ensuing reaction is enough to drive 

near despair any observer of our two- 
Party system. Here was an indisputable ex- 
ample of the U.S. Government working 
Soundly, sensibly, sagely under crisis condi- 
tions, The President turned his back alike 
On proponents of armed invasion and pro- 
Ponents of near appeasement, 

The United States speedily gathered 
“found Miami an array of armed power that 
could have bounced Castro all the way to the 

uth Pole. While this “big stick” was be- 

created, the President practiced the sort 
Of intensively skilled diplomacy that alone 
Cain find an option different from nuclear 
Warfare or surrender. 
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A single instance showed the value of in- 
structed and informed reflex action. That 
was the President's peremptory refusal to 
consider any trade involving our Turkish 
bases—and this despite a widespread afliic- 
tion of weak-kneed jitters on the part of 
many in and out of Government. 

A THROWBACK TO KIPLING 


One who visits the Caribbean area, eyen 
briefily, cannot help being appalled by the 
cacophony of abuse and jingolsm that has 
come out of the United States on the heels 
of the President’s success. 

First came a caterwauling over the rela- 
tively ineffective Soviet bomber contingent, 
that remained briefly in Cuba. Next came 
a blather of criticisms of the U.S. intelligence 
system—either naively amateur in nature or 
viciously reckless of U.S. security if the 
sources happened to hold any responsible 
positions in our security organization. 

Finally, there have come the trumpeting 
swivel-chair warriors, stirred by blurred 
recollections of Kipling's days, who demand 
such belligerent acts as blockades. It is sur- 
prising that Mr. Nixon could so quickly 
parole himself from his self-announced sen- 
tence of long-term silence, It is appropri- 
ate, however, that he selected the setting of 
Mr. Jack Paar's program for the announce- 
ment of what in other circumstances would 
have constituted a grave demand for acts 
of war. 

Seen from the Caribbean aren, Mr. Ken- 
nedy's victory over the Cuban missiles Is not 
diluted by these strangely motivated do- 
mestic attacks, The Kennedy policy has 
established, for the last Latin doubter, Cas- 
tro's suppliant role as a Communist satellite. 
And by refusing to bring Castro down by the 
brute force of Yankee arms, Mr. Kennedy 
has restored faith in the maturity and sense 
of partnership with South America now in- 

“fusing U.S. policy. 
RESCUE IS NOT THE ANSWER 

The Cuban exiles in the Caribbean area 
have fairly easy and constant communica- 
tions with Cuba. They know that dissatis- 
faction with Castro is constantly growing. 
But they also know that within Cuba there 
is little desire to be rescued from Castro by 
Yankee arms, only to be returned to the 
chaos of corruption existing before Castro’s 
tyranny. 

“The people of Cuba,” a leading exile said, 
“have done more fundamental political 
thinking in the past 4 years than in the pre- 
ceding 50 years.” And the Cuban people 
are reported as wanting not merely an over- 
throw of Castro, but the creation of a new 
governmental system that will permit Cu- 
bans, by themselves, to find a democratic 
destiny. 

Cubans of this school of thought are hor- 
rified by the bellicosity of a Nixon. They 
are depressed by the partisan speeches in 
the United States which indicate that we 
should reassume a benevolent guardianship 
over Cuba. 

Those Cubans who engaged in the early 
planning of the Bay of Pigs fiasco still re- 
member the callous ideas of superiority held 
by CIA officials, The first thing I was asked 
by the CIA officer in charge,” says a leading 
Cuban exile, “was to state my attitude 
toward restoration of the King Ranch 
properties.” 

These exiles—predominantly young pro- 
fessional men of moderately liberal and 
democratic leanings—are determined that 
Castro will be overthrown from within Cuba. 
They have no interest in a Guatemala type 
coup d'etat directed by the CIA—or any 
other outside organization. 

They are seeking financial support with- 
‘out strings. And support is just beginning 
to come, in trickles, from among the exiles 
themselves and from other Caribbean dem- 
ocratic forces. This is aid without any 
strings, without any commitments aside 
from the moral assurance of these men that 
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Cuba shall be freed of communism and freed 
of corruption. 
TOPSY-TURVY SETTING 

From the United States, these exiles and 
their working colleagues now in Cuba will 
welcome only a form of support for which 
we have little governmental experience, 
They do not want the large-scale, massively 
supervised support that has been America's 
method in South Korea and South Vietnam. 

For in Cuba the tables are turned about 
topsy-turvy from the usual cold war setting. 
Here Castro occupies the place of Syngman 
Rhee or Diem—an unpopular leader propped 
by massive support of a major power. And 
in Cuba it Is the Communist bloc, for once, 
that is trying to prop an unpopular govern- 
ment with an expensive supply line running 
across thousands of oceanic miles. 

The anti-Castro resistance that is already 
a-building takes heart from the lessons of 
other areas. These Cubans know that 500,- 
000 French soldiers, including the ruthless 
professionals of the Foreign on, could 
not conquer the relatively weak bands of 
native Algerian rebels. They know how 
large a threat to massive U.S. efforts a few 
thousand well-trained and dedicated Viet- 
Cong Communists have become. They 
know that ours is an age when force can 
impose an unpopular dictatorship only when 
it is as totally overwhelming as the So- 
viet divisions in East Germany. 

The greatest U.S. aid to the free Cuban 
movement will not come from military ac- 
tion against Castro, The sort of action rec- 
ommended by Mr, Nixon smacks so much 
of Yankee imperialism that in the final 
analysis it could only help Castro. 

The major things needed from U.S. policy 
are alrendy coming forth under President 
Kennedy. His firm and eous elimi- 
nation of the Soviet missiles, and his subse- 
quent actions, haye prevented the Commu- 
nists from turning Cuba into a satellite 
firmly held by Soviet might. 

CLASSIC REVOLUTIONARIES 


The responsibility for the final downfall 
of Castro lies with the people of Cuba. They 
are now just beginning the gathering of 
their forces, inside Cuba and among the 
exiles in the Caribbean area and on the US. 
mainland. 

The young men who today are forming 
these revoluntary forces of freedom are not 
prominent on our TV screens or in our press 
photographs. And they are revolutionaries— 
in the classic sense—not merely opponents 

dot Castro but opponents of his betrayal of 
the revolution which Cuba under Batista 
and his predecessors had so long needed. 

They are gathering now, and have been 
for 15 months since their morale re- 
covering from the almost fatal defeat of 
the Bay of Pigs. They are resolute in their 
determination to see Cuba liberated by 
Cubans. They are not merely wary of, but 
in fact openly hostile toward, the sort of 
US. support that would make them Ameri- 
can satellites, 85 

This is the dominant characteristic of the 
new Cuban democratic revolutionary move- 
ment. It Is a characteristic which will never 
be understood by CIA officers who ask for 
promises about the future fate of the King 
Ranch or other US. investments in Cuba. 

In the final analysis, these Cuban freedom 
forces are poised to fight the only kind of 
war of liberation that the free world can 
countenance. Their guerrilla tactics will 
be frankly imitative of Mao Tse-tung and 
Ho Chi Minh. But thoir political strategy 
will be drawn from the experience of Wash- 
ington and Franklin and Jefferson. For 
their war will not be aimed to establish 
& US. hegemony but rather to create a new 
free land. 

SUCCOR THAT FAILED 

The extent of the determination of the 
Cuban liberation movement can be shown by 
& recent poignant example. 
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Still in Castro's torturing jails, untouched 
by any ransom effort of Mr. Donovan, are 
thousands of anti-Castro Cubans. A small 
group of anti-Communist leaders has been 
held together under maximum security con- 
ditions by Castro. The group, of 25 or so, 
is composed of men and women sentenced to 
prison terms averaging 30 years, and they 
have been tortured and starved since their 
arrest. 

Four months ago the Cuban liberation 
movement inside Cuba succeeded in infiltrat- 
ing the military guarding the prison, the 
inside prison guards and officials at a nearby 
landing spot. Conditions were established 
that gave favorable odds for the success of 
a smash and grab raid by a small landing 
force of 40 men. 

All that was needed by way of outside help 
was a single fast ship—large enough to put 
40 armed men ashore and then take aboard 
the 25 rescued prisoners. 

Weeks were spent in attempts to get a 
boat. A genteel smuggler with anti-Castro 
leanings seemed close to offering an appro- 
priate vessel. Then negotiations fell 
through. 

The next week, the 25 suffering prisoners 
were moved inland to a new heavily guarded 
prison in the interior of Cuba. Castro regu- 
larly moves his more important prisoners as 
a security safeguard. The chance for rescue 
had passed. 

PATIENT TO A POINT 

Among the prisoners, very ill and perhaps 
even dying, are a man and a woman each of 
whom is engaged to an exile leader in the 
United States. But even under such extreme 
personal stress, the liberation force leaders 
refused to seek out CIA aid. 

“We shall have to wait,” one of the exiles 
said recently, “even if we wait a long time. 
For this time Cuba must be freed by Cubans 
who are responsible only to their fellow 
Cubans. We are pledged to create democracy 
and self-respect where before Castro we knew 
only chaos and corruption—and now we 
have only Communist tyranny. We shall 
wait. But not forever. Our forces are be- 
ginning to gather. And our revolution shall 
succeed—a revolution for democracy but 
nevertheless a revolution, and not just a 
counterrevolution against Castro.” 

The young man of 38 who said this is 
brave. He is a well-educated professional 
with a graduate degree from a U.S. univer- 
sity. He is physically fit beyond even the 
rigors of a 50-mile hike. He was a leader of 


the underground against Batista. He sup- æ 


ported Castro until the Communist domina- 
tion became apparent. Then he headed a 
major part of the anti-Castro underground. 

He seemed, to this observer, another im- 
‘pressive example of those courageous resist- 
ers of tyranny who have made up some of 
the best men of our times. He seemed an 
omen—a working, living omen—of hope for 
the triumph of freedom. 


Some Clear Thoughts on the United 
Nations Financing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. Speaker, Rich- 
ard Gardner, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for International Affairs, 
recently gave some very clear ideas about 
the problems of financing in the United 
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Nations. There is a t@éndency to confuse 
the ordinary operations of the U.N., 
where there are no difficulties, with the 
very special situation of the Middle East 
and Congo operations. Not only does Mr. 
Gardner show this difference in some de- 
tail, but he goes on to discuss the next 
steps, some of which are being taken 
already, to get the house in order. Cer- 
tainly, the appearance of Eugene Black, 
former President of the World Bank, as 
chief financial adviser should make it 
clear any soft policies, if such did exist, 
are over and that it is time to face the 
financial consequences. The next few 
months should tell others will share in 
picking up the check and consequently 
what our attitude will be. I hope that 
our optimism is well placed. 

Mr. Gardner's address follows: 

Some CLEAR THOUGHTS ON THE 
Untrep Nations’ FINANCING 

In treating this subject today I shall not 
speak about various long-term solutions to 
the U.N.'s financial problem, for example, the 
development of independent sources of reve- 
nue, Other participants in this pane] may 
wish to deal with various possibilities of this 
kind. It is appropriate, it is useful, for dis- 
cusions of the long-term problem to go 
forward. But you will recall the famous 
words of Lord Keynes: “In the long run we 
are all dead.” There will not be a long run 
in which to seek bold solutions for U.N. 
financing unless we can deal with the finan- 
cial crisis which faces us here and now. 

Therefore I propose to confine my remarks 
today to the present financial crisis of the 
United Nations and to consider in turn three 
specific questions: What has caused this 
financial crisis? What progress has been 
made in coping with it? What now remains 
to be done? 


I 
The causes of the U.N.’s financial dificul- 
ties are familiar to most of you, These diffi- 
culties do not arise from the ordinary opera- 
tions which are paid from the U.N.'s “regular 
budget.” The regular budget covers such 
items as salaries of members of the Secre- 
tariat, expenses of operating the head- 
quarters building in New York, and the costs 
of meetings and conferences. It also in- 
cludes some of the smaller peacekeeping 
expenditures such as the truce supervision 
activities in Palestine, Kashmir, and Korea. 
The regular budget is financed principally 
by an agreed scale of assessments on mem- 
bers which is broadly based on capacity 
pay. The United States contributes 32 
percent of this amount. The payment record 
of the members is generally good and the 
arrears are not of disruptive dimensions. 
As you know, however, the expenses for the 
Middie East and Congo operations were fi- 
nanced from the beginning from separate 
accounts. Taken together, these operations 
since 1960 have imposed on the members of 
the U.N. expenses of about $140 million a 
year, about double the size of the regular 
budget. : 
Because these costs were so large, op- 
position quickly developed on the part of 
many U.N. members to sharing the cost in 
the usual manner—that is, on the basis of 
the percentage assessments used in the 
regular budget. In order to gain approval 
by the General Assembly for resolution to 
finance these operations it was necessary, 
beginning with the Middle East operation in 
1956, to reduce the assessments for members 
less able to pay, in other words to assess them 
for peacekeeping operations at only a fraction 


of the assessment they have to pay for the- 


regular budget. 
Over the last few years almost 90 percent 
of the U.N. membership has secured relief 
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from the regular assessment rate with respect 
to the Congo and Middle East budgets. Of 
the 110 U.N. members, 42 countries have a 
regular assessment rate of 0.04 percent. For 
Congo and UNEF their assessment was re- 
duced by 80 percent of their normal scale, 
to 0.008 percent. As an example of how 
this has worked out, we can look at the way 
the costs of the Congo and Middle East op- 
erations were shared in the first half of 
1962. Instead of being asked to pay the 
$35,900 they would have paid at the regular 
budget scale these countries were asked to 
pay only $7,180. 

Reductions by 80 percent were also given 
43 additional countries whose regular budget 
assessment rate was more than 0.04 percent 
but who were recipients of U.N. technical 
assistance. Moreover, four additional coun- 
tries received 50-percent reductions. Thus 
no less than 89 member governments were 
excused from 50 to 80 percent of their assess- 
ments to these vital peace and security op- 
erations. 

UNITED STATES AND VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 


To finance these operations notwithstand- 
ing the reduced assessments on these 89 
countries the Secretary General appealed for 
voluntary contributions. Starting with the 
Middle East operation in 1957, the United 
States has made large voluntary contribu- 
tions each year in addition to its regular 
scale assessment to make it possible for these 
operations to go forward. In the last sev- 
eral years no other country has made vol- 
untary contributions of this kind, with the 
sole exception of the United Kingdom which 
has made very small voluntary payments for 
the Middle East operation. 

With these voluntary payments added to 
our assessed share, the United States in re- 
cent years has been assuming an average of 
about 48 percent of the burden of the Congo 
and Middle East operations. 

This is the method of financing U.N. peace- 
keeping operations which has been in effect 
since 1957. It does not take very long to 
conclude that this system had two unaccept- 
able aspects: 

First, it placed a disproportionate share, 
nearly half, of the cost of these operations 
on the United States. 

Second, and even more important, a large 
number of U.N, members were not even 
meeting their obligations under this arrange- 
ment: 

The members of the Communist bloc re- 
fused to pay because they oppose peace-keep- 
ing operations in general. 

France, South Africa, the Arab countries. 
and others refused to pay for at least one of 
the operations because they did not agree 
with this peace-keeping operation in partic- 
ular. 


Others, including most of the less devel- 
oped countries, failed to pay even their re- 
duced assessment and argued that they were 
too poor to do so. 

To make matters worse, legal arguments 
were advanced by the Communist bloc and 
many other countries to the effect that the 
General Assembly could not levy valid as- 
sessments for peacekeeping operations out- 
side the regular budget and accordingly that 
they were under no obligation to pay. 

As a result of this nonpayment of assess- 
ments, the United States was in the unac- 
ceptable position of paying in even more 
than the 48 percent of the Middle Enst and 
Congo operations it had undertaken to pay. 
although of course the amounts are still due 
and payable by the defaulters. At the same 
time the gap between the assessments due 
for the costs of the two operations and the 
money actually received from the member- 
ship continued to grow until it reached 
about $100 million by the middle of 1962. 


RESCUE OPERATION, SPECIAL FUNDS 


To reduce the disproportionate U.S. share 
of U.N. peacekeeping operations, to avoid the 
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imminent collapse of these operations as a 
result of the growing deficit, and to safe- 
guard the future potential of the U.N, as a 
vital factor in maintaining peace and secu- 


rity, the U.S. Government joined with other 


free world countries and with the Secretary 
General to search for ways and means of 
solving the U.N.'’s financial crisis. This 
search produced a rescue operation begin- 
ning in the 16th General Assembly which 
had four major elements: 

First, one more General Assembly resolu- 
tion for the emergency financing of the Mid- 
dle East and Congo operations for the first 
6 months of 1962 by the usual combination 
of assessments and voluntary contributions. 

Second, a bond issue to finance these op- 
erations after June 30, 1962, while a more 
satisfactory solution to the financial problem 
was worked out. 

Third, a request to the International Court 
of Justice for an advisory opinion which 
would establish a firm legal basis for the 
collection of arrearages by determining 
whether peacekeeping assessments consti- 
tuted binding legal obligations in the same 
way as assessments for the regular budget. 

Fourth, an intensified study of better ways 
of financing U.N. peacekeeping operations in 
the future. 

Since this rescue operation was approved 
by the 16th General Assembly in December 
1961, there has been progress on a number 
of fronts. 

Purchase of U.N. bonds got underway in 
1962. The U.S. Congress authorized a loan 
to the United Nations to purchase bonds 
up to the amount purchased by all other 
countries. Some foreign governments, such 
as the Scandinavian countries, responded 
handsomely to the bond issue by purchasing 
amounts far in excess of their regular budget 
percentage. And the 17th General Assembly 
in its budget authorization for 1963 included 
an amount of $4,650,000 for repayment of 
interest and principal of the bonds in the 
regular U.N. budget, in which the United 
States share is 32.02 percent. 

ICJ ADVISORY OPINION 


The International Court of Justice handed 
down last July a favorable advisory opinion 
which ruled that the costs incurred by the 
U.N. in the Congo and Middle East opera- 
tions were “expenses of the organization” 
and that the assessments levied to pay for 
them constituted binding legal obligations. 
The General Assembly accepted this opinion 
on December 19, 1962, by a vote of 76 in 
favor, 17 against, and 8 abstentions. 

The events in the General Assembly lead- 
ing up to the acceptance of this opinion 
provided considerable grounds for satisfac- 
tion. A number of States, including the 
Soyiet bloc and France, urged that the Gen- 
eral Assembly should only “take note” of the 
Court's opinion. The effect of this language, 
as brought out in the debate, would have 
left it to the discretion of each state 
whether it considered itself bound to pay for 
the peacekeeping assessments. An amend- 
ment to change the wording of the resolu- 
tion from “accepts” to “takes note” was 
Proposed in the Fifth Committce and de- 
teated by 28 votes in favor, 61 against, and 
14 abstentions. 

The debate on the advisory opinion made 
it abundantly clear that the term “accepts” 
used in the General Assembly resolution 
meant that the U.N. was adopting the 
Court's view as its operating rule. This 
Means that the assessments in question have 
been determined to be binding obligations 
on member states and are therefore due and 
Payable. If not paid, a member becomes 
Subject to loss of vote In the General Assem- 
bly under article 19 of the Charter, if its 
total arrears exceed its last 2 years’ assess- 
Ments on accounts. This will apply to the 
Soviet Union as of January 1, 1964, if it pays 
hothing for the Congo and UNEF between 
now and that time. 
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With the question about the legality of 
past assessments out of the way, the Secre- 
tary General was at last in a position to 
mount an effective campaign to collect them. 
A number of governments which had de- 
clined to pay their assessments for the Mid- 
dle East and Congo operations announced 
in the wake of the General Assembly resolu- 
tion that they would now begin to pay. 

The 17th General Assembly also decided 
to increase the working capital fund from 
$25 million to $40 million. This action es- 
tablishes a more rational relationship be- 
tween the present level of the regular budget 
and the need for reserves. It adds signifi- 
cantly to the financial capacity and re- 
sources of the organization. 

As a further measure to put the U.N.'s 
financial house in order, the Secretary Gen- 
eral appointed as his chief financial adviser 
Eugene Black, former president of the World 
Bank. Mr. Black will assist the Secretary 
General in dealing with the problem of ar- 
rearages as well as advise him generally on 
other aspects of the U.N.’s financial problem. 

Finally, the General Assembly buckled 
down to work on the future financing of 
peacekeeping operations. It set up a work- 
ing group of 21 nations, of which the United 
States is a member, to study and make rec- 
ommendations on a cost-sharing formula for 
the future costs of these operations. The 
group is now in session and is under in- 
structions to complete its work by March 31. 
A special session of the General Assembly 
has been called to convene on May 14 to act 
on its recommendations. 

All this is on the credit side of the ledger, 
but the last year has registered serious 
debits as well. 

Although the General Assembly author- 
ized a $200 million bond issue, only about 
$74 million has been subscribed by 58 
countries other than the United States, de- 
spite our readiness to buy up to $100 mil- 
lion of bonds on a matching basis. Assum- 
ing that all the bonds subscribed are 
actually purchased, the U.S. matching pur- 
chase wojild bring the total up to only about 
$148 million of the $200 million worth of 
bonds that was anticipated. Prudent fi- 
nancing dictates that the rest of these bonds 
be sold, and sold quickly. 

Moreover, although many members have 
indicated their readiness to abide by the law 
declared by the International Court and con- 
firmed by the General Assembly, they have 
not actually paid. The Soviet bloc, which 
apparently does not believe in abiding by the 
law even after it has been declared, has still 
not paid one cent toward the Middle East 
and Congo operations. France is still re- 
fusing to pay its past assessments for the 
Congo; indeed, it has announced that it will 
not even pay that portion of its regular 
budget assessment which is necessary to pay 
back the principal and interest on the U.N. 
bonds. 

As a result of these and other facts, arrears 
owned to the U.N. as of January 1, 1963, 
amounted to $121 million. Twenty-five U.N. 
members have still paid nothing on their 
UNEF assessments; 48 members have still 
paid nothing on their Congo assessments. 

It is difficult to escape the conclusion that 
the United Nations is not being supported 
and is not supporting itself when arrears 
have accumulated so far and continue to in- 
crease and when major and minor powers 
continue to refuse to fulfill their legal 
obligations. 

If this situation long continues, public 
opinion in the United States will be forced 
to interpret these facts as a denial in prac- 
tice by many members of the U.N. of some- 
thing which all the members have accepted 
in principle, that peacekeeping operations 
are conducted in the interest of the well- 
being of the entire world and should be the 
responsibility of all the members of the or- 
ganization. This is what we mean by the 
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phrase collective financial responsibility,” 
it is, or should be, the cornerstone of the 
organization. 

WHAT ARE THE NEXT STEPS? 


It is against this mixed record of success 
and failure that we must now consider what 
next steps to take in dealing with the U.N,'s 
financial crisis. 

In discussing these next steps it will be 
useful to keep our eye on the central ques- 
tion. The problem currently before the 
working group of 21 in New York is very 
specific; namely, How to finance the Congo 
and Middle East operations beyond June 80, 
which is about when the money from the 
bond issue runs out. 

When the General Assembly meets in spe- 
cial session in May it will have to adopt 
resolutions which will provide for the future 
financing of these two operations, at least 
from July 1 to December 31, or it will have 
to recommend their abrupt discontinuance. 

This is the very practical problem im- 
mediately before us. It should receive 
prompt attention and not be lost sight of 
in a search for possible general principles to 
govern the financing of unknown operations 
which are not yet even a gleam in any 
member's eye. 

To put it more broadly, the United States 
believes that for some time to come it would 
be wise for the U.N. to deal with the method 
of financing of each peacekeeping operation 
if and when that operation occurs, | 
from each experience what might be desir- 
able for the future and adjusting each solu- 
tion to the particular facts of each case. 
We believe that this approach is the only 
sensible and practical one to follow at this 
time, given the present financial plight of 
the United Nations, the present deep po- 
litical diMficulties between its members, the 
unpredictable character of any future peace- 
keeping operations, and the virtual impos- 
sibility of now agreeing on any one single 
formula or any one single set of principles 
or criteria to govern unknown operations 
yet to be begun. 

Assuming, then, that the immediate ques- 
tion is the financing of the Middle East and 
Congo operations for the 6 months of 1963, 
and that the answer to this question con- 
stitutes no precedent for the future—what 
is the answer to be? 

In posing this question we are assuming 
that these operations must continue. Ob- 
viously the United States favors the most 
rapid possible reduction of the Congo force 
consistent with the increasing capability of 
the Congolese government to maintain 
minimal levels of security and insure its na- 
tional integrity. 

At the same time it would be the height 
of “pennywise pound foolishness” to reduce 
either operation so rapidly as to jeopardize 
all the substantial gains that they have 
brought to Africa and the Middle East with 
much sacrifice and effort over the past few 
years. y 

Assuming there will be a cost, though 
somewhat reduced, for the Congo and UNEF 
operations in the last 6 months of 1963, a 
strong case can be made for financing this 
cost at the regular budget scale for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1. The regular budget assessment scale is 
broadly based on capacity to pay. Very 
substantial adjustments in the regular as- 
sessments scale are made for low per capita 
income countries, beyond what would be 
called for by comparative national income 
fgures. It is true that the regular budget 
scale involves a celling for the US. contri- 
bution. But this ceiling derives from a 
fundamental principle long accepted by the 
General Assembly, that, in an organization 
of sovereign states where each nation has 
one vote, it is not in the interest of the 
organization to depend too much financially 
on any one state. 
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2. The United States has been virtually 
alone in making voluntary financial contri- 
butions to the Congo and Middle East oper- 
ations. It has thus been assuming an average 
of 48 percent of the burden. The financial 
load simply must be more broadly based, and 
the carefully worked out cost-sharing for- 
mula to accomplish this is the regular 
budget scale. 

3. Since the establishment of the United 
Nations, the United States has been by far 
its largest financial supporter. Its assessed 
contributions have always been more than 
twice those of the second largest contributor. 
The proportion of its voluntary contributions 
has been even higher. It contributes 70 per- 
cent for the Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine refugees, over 50 percent for the 
Congo economic assistance program, 42 per- 
cent for the U.N. Children’s Fund, and 40 
percent for the Special Fund and the Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assistance. 

4. Quite apart from the United Nations, 
the United States is bearing a heavy load of 
foreign aid and defense burdens. Our total 
contributions for economic development 
abroad amount to over $5 billion a year— 
more than double the ald total of the rest of 
the free world and at least five times the 
ald made available by the Communist bloc. 

5. The peacekeeping operations of the 
United Nations are not just a matter of in- 
terest to the great powers. The small coun- 
tries have perhaps the greatest stake of all 
in their success and effectiveness. It is true 
that these countries are not well off, but the 
amounts involved are not substantial. For 
the last 6 months of 1963 the regular assess- 
ment share of the 42 countries in the 0.04 
percent category would amount to the cost 
of two or three large limousines or a few big 
diplomatic receptions. Is this too high a 
price to pay for keeping the peace? 

It is these reasons, coupled with the still 
inadequate record on the payment of past 
assessments, which have led to the present 
US. position in the working group of 21. 
Lest there be any question, the United States 
stands ready to pay its full 32.02-percent 
share of the Congo and Middle East opera- 
tions. But until collective financial re- 
sponsibility becomes a fiscal practice as well 
as a legal theory, it would hardly be fair for 
the United States to pay more than this per- 
centage, either through assessed or voluntary 
contributions. 

We are hopeful that a determination to 
get the U.N.'s financial house in order ts be- 
ginning to manifest itself among the mem- 
bers. There are signs of recognition that 
only through a meaningful system of col- 
lective financial responsibility can the or- 
ganization continue to carry out its current 
tasks and future responsibilities. 

The hard fact of political life is this: Atti- 
tudes in the United States toward any pos- 
sible future contribution above our regular 
scale assessment for peacekeeping operations 
will inevitably depend on whether the vast 
majority of the membership takes the neces- 

measures in the next several months to 
give the United Nations the financial! support 
which is absolutely essential to tts survival. 

6. “The United Nations,” said U Thant in 
his recent Johns Hopkins lecture, “does not 
represent a vague ideal of universal peace 
and brotherhood which has its appeal only 
to starryeyed idealists and moralists. Far 
from it. It is hardheaded, enlightened self- 
interest, the stake that all humanity has 
in peace and progress and, most important 
of all, survival that dictates the need for 
the United Nations as a practical, Insti- 
tutional embodiment of the needs of nations 
on a shrinking planet, as a potent and dy- 
namic instrument at the service of all na- 
tions, east and west, north as well as south.” 

If this statement of the Secretary Gen- 
eral is correct, and we most definitely believe 
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that it is, then it is time to face the financial 
consequences. 

The present financial crisis of the United 
Nations involves the survival of the organi- 
zation itself, for no institution can long sur- 
vive if it cannot pay its debts and if its mem- 
bers are not willing to supply it with the 
funds necessary to continue its operations. 

The menu of the U.N. is substantial and 
important. The check is no less so. Coun- 
tries cannot expect to take the benefits of 
membership in the U.N. without the 
burdens, 


Air Pollution Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, Marċh 21, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, the 18th of March 1963, Dr. Charles 
L. Wilbar, Jr., secretary of health of the 
State of Pennsylvania, presented a most 
interesting analysis on the subject of air 
pollution control to the Roberts Subcom- 
mittee on Health and Safety of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

I believe Dr. Wilbar's statement of 
such importance that it should receive 
widespread publicity, and I urge all of 
my colleagues to carefully consider his 
remarks. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert Dr. 
Wilbar’s statement at this point in my 
remarks: 

Am POLLUTION CONTROL 

(Statement by Dr. Charles L. Wilbar, Jr.) 


My name is Charles L. Wilbar, Jr, M.D. - 


I am secretary of health for Pennsylvania 
and president of the Association of State & 
Territorial Health Officers. For the past 2 
years I have been chairman of the Pennsyl- 
vania Air Pollution Commission, which has 
been in existence for 2 years. 

The Association of State and Territorial 
Health Officers has been concerned with this 
country’s growing air pollution problem for 
a number of years. The association has con- 
sidered State air pollution control laws, am- 
bient air quality standards, the role of the 
Federal Government in alr pollution control 
and Federal-State-local relationships. 

Iam here today to inform this committee 
on the views of the Association of State and 
Territorial Health Officers, Gov. Wiliam W. 
Scranton, of Pennsylvania, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Air Pollution Commission with respect 
to proposed Federal air pollution control leg- 
islation. 

In many respects, H.R. 4415 provides for a 
realistic and needed strengthening of the 
Federal aid pollution control program. This 
bill, unlike other proposed legislation, recog- 
nizes accepted Federal-State relationships 
with respect to the control of intrastate air 
pollution problems. Also, unlike other pro- 
posed legislation this bill does not provide 
for a legislatively created advisory board 
which often results in diffused responsibility 
and the development of involved administra- 
tive procedures. In comparison to other 
similar legislation introduced at this session 
of the 88th Congress, H.R. 4415 appears to 
provide for the most direct and reasonable 
approach to the development of an effective 
Federal air pollution control program. It is 
our recommendation though, that this bill 
be so revised that approval by the appro- 
priate State air pollution contro! agency is 
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required prior to the initiation by the Fed- 
eral Government of negotiations for the 
awarding of program grants to local agencics. 

Sixteen States, representing more than 59 
percent of the Nation's ie Pra have en- 
acted statewide air pollution control laws. 
These laws have been tailormade to fit the 
needs, cover the problems and conform to ex- 
isting legislation in the respective States. A 
cursory examination of State alr pollution 
control laws (and I refer the committee to 
“A Digest of State Air Pollution Laws,” 1962 
edition, Public Health Service Publication 
711) indicates that they vary widely in char- 
acter from State to State. A major reason 
for this nonuniformity in State air pollu- 
tion laws is that each State must consider 
its existing and historical State-local rela- 
tionships, Those relationships have been de- 
veloped over many years and are an import- 
ant factor in the day-to-day operations of 
State government. 

At its 1962 meeting the conference of 
the Association of State and Territorial 
Health Officers recommended “that the Pub- 
lic Health Service revise its policies on ad- 
ministration of grant programs to eliminate 
the practice of direct Federal-local nego- 
tlations, and that, instead, State health 
departments be authorized and urged to 
assume effective leadership in all matters 
concerning local applicants.” The inter- 
position of Federal activities between State 
and local government not only is inconsist- 
ent with accepted principles of Federal- 
State relationships, but can adversely af- 
fect State level programs and long-range 
planning. 

The Pennsylvania Air Pollution Control Act 
provides for the adoption of air pollution 
control regulations by the State air pollu- 
tion commission on an area-need basis. 
Regulations are adopted for specific areas of 
the State after studies have indicated the 
extent and nature of air pollution in these 
areas. These areas cross municipal and 
county lines. 

In its present form, H.R. 4415 would per- 
mit the Federal Government to negotiate 
directly with local governments for the 
awarding of program grants. These negotia- 
tions can be conducted without the knowl- 
edge or concurrence of the appropriate State 
agencies. Such a procedure could adversely 
affect our State program and the implemen- 
tation of the Pennsylvania Air Pollution 
Control Act, Our program calls for coordi- 
nation between State and local programs. 
If the Federal Government were to interpose 
itself between the State agency and local air 
pollution control agencies in Pennsylvania, 
I believe that it would result in confusion, 
duplication of effort, inefficiency and a reduc- 
tion in the effectiveness of present programs. 

It is recognized that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a legitimate concern in air 
pollution control, Air pollutants recognize 
neither municipal nor State boundaries. 
Intermunicipal air pollution problems are a 
prime mover for the development of State 
air pollution control p , and inter- 
state air pollution problems should be con- 
sidered in Foderal air pollution control 
legislation. Existing State air pollution con- 
trol laws recognize the role of the Fedcral 
Government. For example, the Pennsylvania 
Air Poliution Control Act provides that the 
Pennsylvania Department of Health is to 
“cooperate with the appropriate agencies of 
the United States or of other States or any 
interstate agencies with respect to the con- 
trol, prevention, abatement, and reduction 
of air pollution, and where appropriate 
formulate interstate air pollution control 
compacts or agreements for the submission 
thereof to the general assembly.” The act 
also provides that the State health depart- 
ment is to “serve as the agency of the Com- 
monwealth for the receipt of moneys from 
the Federal Government or other public or 
private agencies, and expend such moneys 
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for studies and research with respect to air 
contaminants, air pollution and the control, 
prevention, abatement, and reduction of air 
pollution.” 

The present role of the Federal Govern- 
ment.in air pollution control has permitted 
and assisted the development of effective and 
practical State air pollution control pro- 
grams. The importance of the present Fed- 
eral air pollution control program was recog- 
nized at the 1961 meeting of the Association 
of State and Territorial Officers, where it was 
recommended that “that the Federal air 
pollution program be strengthened by (a) 
providing for an expansion of research re- 
lated to the causes, effects, and control of 
air pollution; (b) providing Federal tech- 
nical and financial assistance to States and 
localities in the development and support of 
programs to apply more effectively existing 
and future knowledge of the actual control 
of alr pollution; and (c) providing through 
the Public Health Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Vigorous leadership to obtain increased at- 
tention and devotion of greater resources to 
the problem of air pollution by all levels 
of government, industry, and the public.” 

Rapid increases in the rate of urbanization, 
industrialization, and population growth 
Make it imperative that greater efforts be 
made to obtain cleaner air. Now is the time 
to expand our efforts, before a wasteful crash 
Program is needed. Economic and health 
considerations justify greater efforts for 
Cleaner air. 

Air pollution can exert biological effects on 
Man, vegetation, and animals and produce 
Physical effects such ‘as reduction in visabil- 
ity, corrosion of metals, and soiling. 

Gases, vapors, and particulates that pol- 
lute the air exert many as yet poorly under- 
Stood effects upon man. So far as has been 
discovered they act both locally upon the 
mucous membranes with which they have 
direct contact, and also generally upon many 
Varied functions of the body through ab- 
Sorption into the bloodstream. The local 
effects apparently result from both chemical 
and physical irritation, whereas the systemic, 
Beneral effects, are primarily chemical in 
nature, 

Air pollutants occasionally are able to 
cause dramatic, sudden epidemics of illness, 
which first drew attention to the importance 
of the health effects of air pollution. 

During a 2-week period in 1952, for ex- 
ample, more than 4,000 deaths in London 
Were attributed to very high concentrations 
of pollutants, of which sulfur dioxide and 
Carbonaceous smoke seemed the most sig- 
Nificant components. Measurements made 
during the 1962 London smog incident indi- 
Cated the presence of high atmospheric con- 
centrations of oxides of sulfur. Oxides of 
Sulfur were most likely an important factor 
in the October 1948 Donora, Pa., smog dis- 
aster. It is unfortunate that often disasters 
Provide impetus for governmental action. 
The Donora disaster was a major factor in 
bringing the growing problem of air pollu- 
tion to the attention of State and local 
governments. 

But even more dangerous than these dra - 
Matic epidemics are the long-term insidious 
effects of prolonged exposure to lower con- 
centrations of pollutants. Such air pollu- 
tion is probably playing an important role 
in such increasingly common and serious 

ases as lung cancer, chronic bronchitis, 
emphysema, asthma, and certain other res- 
Plratory disorders. 

Air pollution undoubtedly has other effects 
Upon man as well, including annoying eye 
irritation and objectionable odors, The im- 
portance of the changes air pollution causes 
n the kinds of solar radiation we receive 
and the possible physiological significance of 
Such changes is yet to be determined. 
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Vegetation can be affected by gaseous and 
particulate pollution. Injury can range from 
reduced growth and yield to complete plant 
destruction. Transfer to man and animals of 
pollutants concentrated in edible vegetation 
is also possible. Among the pollutants 
known to have caused vegetation damage are 
gases such as sulfur dioxide, ammonia, ethyl- 
ene, ozone, and photochemical smog reac- 
tion products, and particulate matter such 
as sulfuric acid mist, carbonaceous smoke, 
and metal dusts, Livestock may be indirect- 
ly injured through acute or chronic poison- 
ing from eating contaminated forage. 

Reduced visibility due to suspended par- 
ticulates is an important physical effect and 
depends on the composition, size, and con- 
centration of the suspended particles. Not 
only does suspended matter directly reduce 
visual range but it can also promote fog for- 
mation and increase its persistence. Car- 
bonaceous smoke, sulfuric acid mist, aerosols 
from automotive exhausts, and perhaps 
photochemical smog are the main contribu- 
tors to visibility reduction. 

Metal corrosion due to both gaseous and 
particulate pollution, particulate damage to 
stone and masonry, and gaseous injury to 
textiles, leather, and rubber goods are among 
the most important physical effects. Solling 
is the most obvious of all air pollution 
effects. Coarse particles can mar or damage 
buildings, automobiles, and scenic attrac- 
tions. Fine particles can infiltrate homes 
and businesses soiling walls, furniture, and 
decorations, and can reduce the value of 
salable products, or interfere with fine prod- 
ucts’ manufacturing. 

State and local governmental agencies are 
developing programs to effectively combat 
the effects of air pollution. A Federal air 
pollution control program, recognizing the 
effectiveness of State and local agencies, can 
be of considerable assistance. H.R. 4415, 
amended in accordance with our recommen- 
dations to provide for concurrence by the 
State with respect to the awarding of pro- 
gram grants to local agencies, can provide 
this assistance. 

I sincerely appreciate being given the op- 
portunity to appear before this committee 
and I hope that this statement of views will 
be of assistance in your review of proposed 
air pollution control legislation. 


Petite Deterrent: Quandary for Western 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1963 


Mr, COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
cision by President de Gaulle to develop 
an independent nuclear deterrent has 
raised serious and important questions 
for both American and NATO defense 
policies. 

Robert Keatly, in a March 6 Wall 
Street Journal article, has made a very 
thoughtful analysis of this difficult prob- 
lem area, and I am sure that our col- 
leagues will find it both interesting and 
of value: 

PETITE DETERRENT—FRENCH A-Force May 
Have More VALUE THAN UNTIED STATES 
CONCEDES 

(By Robert Keatley) 

Pants. Tou Americans call ours a policy 

of grandeur; we consider it one of humility.” 
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These words from a leading French mili- 
tary theorist sum up his Government's ra- 
tionale for its independent nuclear deter- 
rent—the often-belittled force de frappe, or 
striking force. It’s clear the French are de- 
termined to push ahead with their weapons 
program despite strong American objections. 
It also appears the force may have more 
military value than U.S. policymakers gen- 
erally like to concede. 

This far-reaching effort, which will cost an 
estimated $4.8 billion by 1965 (and much 
more later), is General de Gaulle’s solution 
to a problem that has vexed him for years: 
If shooting starts, he doubts if American 
strategists will consider France important 
enough to defend with nuclear weapons, de- 
spite the solemn pledges of President Ken- 
nedy and his predecessors, “Who can assure 
France that an aggression against her alone 


.would unleash in time and unconditionally 


the riposte of an ally?” he has asked. 

Without nuclear weapons, French leaders 
don't believe their territory can be defended 
against the Russians’ 150 Red Army divisions., 
Therefore, France Will build its own nuclear 
force with the most modern planes, missiles 
and explosives it can develop, 

To do otherwise, an influential French 
admiral reasons, would be as senseless as 
using cannonballs while the enemy fires ex- 
plosive shells. 


A TWO-STAGE EFFORT 


The force de frappe is being put together 
in two stages. Backbone of the first will be 
some 50 supersonic, needle-nosed Mirage IV 
bombers, each capable of carrying a French 
atom bomb with explosive power of 75,000 
tons of TNT, four times as powerful as the 
one which destroyed Hiroshima. Three pro- 
totype models are now flying (a fourth 
crashed recently), and the entire group is 
expected to be operational in 1965. Not long 
after, defense officials hope to add an air- 
launched missile which will carry a nuclear 
warhead the last 300 miles or so to target. ` 

But the second stage is more significant. 
Shut off from American technical aid, Presi- 
dent de Gaulle’s researchers are simultane- 
ously developing hydrogen bombs, solid fuel 
ballistic missiles and nuclear submarines. 
Most observers believe the French will de- 
velop a submarine-launched missile system, 
though the possibility of choosing land- 
based missiles or more advanced aircraft 
still exists, Says a U.S. Navy officer familiar 
with both American and French programs: 
“We have no doubt at all about their ability 
to have a Polaris-type system operational by 
1970." French scientists have already fired 
a half-dozen experimental rockets, including 
one with a complex guidance system, and 
are building a diesel-engined submarine 
which will be used for firing test rockets 
and training crews. Work on nuclear pro- 
pulsion is also well advanced. 

It's belleved the French are considering 
a force of three nuclear subs, each armed 
with 16 missiles. Two would be kept on sta- 
tion at all times, providing enough firepower 
to destroy up to 32 Russian cities if France 
is attacked. 

TMPACT ON NATO 


American officials deplore this effort. They 
believe France's go-it-alone attitude is shat- 
tering Western unity, undermining effective- 
ness of NATO, and—along with recent re- 
jection of British entry into the Common 
Market—is preventing formation of the in- 
terdependent Atlantic alliance which Wash- 
ington sees as the only practical way to op- 
pose Communist influence in Europe. Amer- 
icans also argue that the French force has 
no significant military value in any case; 
that the Mirage is aptly named. 

The French, of course, disagree strongly. 
If a war broke out, they say, the shooting 
would be over before officials of a multina- 
tion nuclear force could decide whether or 
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not to fight back. They also argue that 
their deterrent has considerable military 
value, a point of view that wins grudging 
support in some not entirely friendly quar- 
ters. 

Distrust of the United States is the base 
for much of the French activity. Perhaps 
the clearest exposition comes from retired 
alr force Gen. Pierre Gallois, now an of- 
ficial of the company which produces Mirage 
bombers and often called General de Gaulle's 
chief military adviser (though for one diplo- 
mat, he is simply the only man “who can 
weave De Gaulle’s prejudices into any ra- 
tional pattern“). General Gallois, a short 
and energetic man, advances the humility 
argument, saying France's survival may not 
always be vital to U.S. interests. 

“We are a small nation,” he says, “and 
with the advent of new weapons, our strate- 
gic value is limited. So we want to be uble 
to tell the Russians: If you attack us, we 
will respond with nuclear weapons and de- 
stroy 1, 2, or 20 of your cities. And what 
will that gain you? Your chief adversary, 
the United States, will remain undamaged 
while you will have merely added the rubble 
of France to some ashes in your own ter- 
ritory.“ 

But if France could only respond with 
conventional weapons, the Russians might 
attack with their nonnuclear might and 
France “would fall in a matter of hours,” he 
concludes. g 

The French don’t view this as an attempt 
to replace America as the protector of West- 
ern Europe. “This force has no value other 
than to protect Continental France.“ con- 
cedes General Gallols. Defense experts here 
readily admit the force de frappe will never 
be strong enough to permit the country to 
embark on Suez-type ventures even if it 
wanted to. 

But it seems, writes a leading submarine 
advocate, that “the unique striking power 
of the new weapon is such that a relatively 
restricted number of deployed units allow- 
ing them to be utilized with efficiency, can 
threaten the eventual a: r with coun- 
terattacks grave enough to deter the employ- 
ment of such arms against us.” 

American officials conceded this has a cer- 
tain logic though one adds “like everything 
else in France it’s somewhat romantic.” 
But they argue that the first stage of the 
French force is obsolete before it's even 
completed. U.S. experts regularly criticize 
the Mirage bomber force; they point to strong 
antiaircraft defenses the Russians are bulid- 
ing, and to the short range of the French 
planes (the Mirage IV can reach Moscow 
from here only if it flies at subsonic speeds; 
otherwise aerial refueling is needed). 

Gaullists offer several counter arguments. 
For one thing, they have ordered 12 Boeing- 
built KC-135 jet tankers for 84.5 million 
each. They also claim launching all avall- 
able planes will confuse Soviet radar and 
missile defenses and ease some Mirage IV's 
through to targets. 

But more important, they believe the 
United States seriously overestimates the 
Soviet defense capability, and underestimates 
the effectiveness of low-level bombing at- 
tacks, for which the Mirage is designed. Of- 
ficially, they claim 1 of 3 attack planes 
can penetrate Russian defenses; privately, 
they say 1 in 10 is more realistic but is 
enough to deter attacks. They believe the 
Mirage IV's can swoop in under radar beams, 
which can't bend to fit the curve of the 
earth. 

A MODEL-T POLARIS 

Many knowledgeable sources back up the 
French view. The U.S. Air Force's manned 
bomber advocates have been using similar 

ts with Pentagon officials for years. 
And at the Ministry of Defense in London, a 
high British official says. “There is some 
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question about whether radar has any value 
at all against low-level attacks.” 

Later weapons will be more sophisticated. 
Though French scientists would like Ameri- 
can assistance, especially on warheads and 
missile guidance, it's generally acknowledged 
they can develop a Polaris-type system on 
their own not long after the British have 
theirs. For one thing, explains a U.S. naval 
expert, France may build a less refined sys- 
tem and save both time and money. Guid- 
ance may not be as precise as for the U.S. 
Polaris, and the sub may even have to sur- 
face to fire. “Theirs might be sort of a 
model T compared, to ours; but all De Gaulle 
wants is to be able to blast Moscow off the 
face of the earth,” he says. 

Diplomats doubt little France's ability to 
pay the bills. One major reason: Since the 
Algerian War ended, it has cut down conven- 
tional forces; defense planners may further 
reduce the army from 700.000 to 450,000. 
“In the past 6 years,” complains one dis- 
gruntled defense expert, “we spent $16 billion 
on soldiers’ shoes, social security and bar- 
racks—we could have built three nuclear 
research plants a year for that.” 

RESEARCH BYPRODUCTS? 


Even if the program flops militarily, some 
argue its basic research will aid the French 
economy. One American expert believes it 
may improve the French school system, 
which he says produces brilliant scientists 
but not enough engineers and technicians. 
For General Gallois, “even if the whole pro- 
gram is a failure, achievements in tech- 
nology and science will have tremendous 
effec’ on our industry.” 

President de Gaulle hasn't convinced all 
his own countrymen that France needs a 
nuclear arm. Some French scientists apply 
themselves wholeheartedly to their work 
only because they believe peaceful by- 
products will result; they have little regard 
for atomic weapons. A recent public opin- 
ion poll found only 42 percent in favor of 
the force de frappe, with 31 percent opposed 
and the rest undecided. But some parts of 
the p were launched @ year or 80 be- 
fore General de Gaulle even took office, in- 
dicating widespread support at high levels. 

Thus it is apparent that both Moscow and 
Washington will soon have to treat France 
as a nuclear power, however petite, and one 
that will probably be less inclined than ever 
to take outside advice. 


Soviet Anti-Semitism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the world 
has watched with growing alarm the 
intensification of anti-Semitism in the 
Soviet Union, The problems faced by 
Soviet Jewry are extremely serious. My 
good friend, Dr. Judah Cahn, spiritual 
leader of the Metropolitan Synagoguc of 
New York, which is situated in the con- 
gressional district I represent, has 
written a timely- article entitled, “The 
Dilemma of Soviet Jewry.” It appeared 
in the winter 1962-63 edition of Ameri- 
can Judaism. I am pleased to bring the 
article to the attention of my colleagues. 

The text of the article follows: 
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THE DILEMMA or SOVIET JEWRY 


One of the tragic results of recent de- 
velopments in the Soviet Union is the dilem- 
ma which now faces the 3 million Jews in 
that nation. The roots of the dilemma are 
deep and complicated. It begins with the 
fact that within the Soviet Union, Jews are 
regarded not as a religious body but as a 
national minority. This was not always 
true. During the early years after the revo- 
lution, the Soviet Government had denied 
this status to the Jews. 

The reversal of this decision was based 
ostensibly on the four-point definition of 
a nationality as promulgated by Stalin, He 
said that a nation or ethnic group should 
possess four characeteristics; a common 
land, a common language, a common cul- 
ture, and common economic interests. 
Within the framework of this definition it 
would have been logically impossible to give 
the Jewish population of the Soviet Union 
the label of a national group. 

Biro-Bidjan, a region in east Siberia, was 
established as an autonomous Jewish re- 
public. This was an attempt by Soviet au- 
thorities to make the Jews in the Soviet 
Union conform to their definition, Of the 
approximately 20,000 Jewish inhabitants who 
were there during the early days, over 11,000 
had left by 1934. 

This so-called Jewish republic turned out 
to be an admitted failure. All the other re- 
publics had been created on the same lands 
already occupied by the people who were 
designated as citizens of that republic. The 
situation with the Jews was quite different. 
A plece of land in Siberia which did not even 
have a trace of previous Jewish occupation 
was turned into a Jewish “homeland.” The 
fact that the Jews of the Soviet Union 
were located in the great cities of western 
Russia and played a very important part 
in the cultural and economic life of the 
country, made no difference. Did the So- 
viet authorities seriously expect these thou- 
sands of teachers, scientists, poets, actors, 
and musicians to leave the cultural cen- 
ters of the USSR. and migrate to Biro- 
Bidjan? 

The results of these actions were inevita- 
ble. The Jews became a national minority 
group within the Soviet Union without 
possessing any of the advantages of such & 
designation. When choices were made for 
national posts in the many areas of Soviet 
life, the Jews could be designated only after 
all others who were citizens of that particu- 
lar republic had been given the opportunity. 
The only place where It was possible for a 
Jew to receive preference over others would 
have been in Biro-Bidjan and in this barren 
spot there existed none of the institutions 
which permitted such participation. This 
also applied to college admission, profes- 
sional training, and opportunities, which all 
depend on national identity. 

Thus, the Jews became subject to the 
whims of the dictator. When Stalin thought 
it desirable, he utilized a literal interpreta- 
tion of the law. When he thought it ex- 
pedient, he utilized a loose interpretation. 

During the life of Stalin, academic life was 
circumscribed by political expediency. The 
best of the Soviet academicians were har- 
nessed to justify and rationalize the policies 
of the state. With the elimination of Stalin, 
this academic straitjacket was, for a time, 
loosened and matters heretofore forbidden 
for discussion were now brought into the 
open. At a meeting with Prof. Alexi Leon- 
dyev, a member of the Presidium of the 
Academy of Special Sciences and chairman of 
the Department of Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Moscow, and Prof. Pidore Savatkin, 
vice director of the Institute of National 
Schools and Professor of Methods of Teaching 
Language in the Professional School, this 
subject was first raised by me in the summer 
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of 1956. Neither professor made any serious 
attempt to justify the designation of Jews as 
a national minority. In the course of the 
discussion, I pointed out that in my contacts 
with Jewish university students, musicians, 
and government officials who were under the 
age of 35, I had found that they had either 
no knowledge or a sparse knowledge of Yid- 
dish, which was supposed to be a national 
language for Soviet Jewry. 

I indicated to Professor Savatkin that 
though he had organized schools and staffs 
for the teaching of approximately 50 lan- 
guages, there were neither teachers nor texts 
for the teaching of Yiddish. A call was im- 
mediately put in to the Lenin Library, and 
this point was confirmed. Though there 
were texts in Yiddish concerned with the 
teaching of other subjects, there wasn't a 
Single text dealing with the teaching of Yid- 
dish. As far as Hebrew was concerned, both 
men refused to recognize it as a spoken 
tongue and referred to it as a language of 
Prayer which was the concern and respon- 
sibility of the Jewish religious community. 
They claimed that they would neither help 
nor hinder such activities. When it was 
further charged that Jews were not per- 
mitted to create prayerbooks for the teaching 
Of the language, this fact was attributed to 
the disinterest of Jews themselves: a com- 
mon excuse among Soviet officials. Finally, 
both professors suggested that this was a 
Vastly complicated question and that the 
Complete assimilation of Soviet Jewry would 
be the désirable goal. Upon further discus- 
sion they admitted that the Jewish national 
group alone seemed superfluous in the eyes 
Of the Soviet authorities. 


The matter was then pursued with Prof. 
Ivan Podekhin, director of the Institute of 
Ethnology at the University of Moscow. 
This institute is responsible for the designa- 
tion of national identities. After many 
hours of argument, it was finally divulged 
that the subject of Jewish identity was just 
then coming before the institute of ethnol- 
Ogy for restudy. However, the research and 
discussions had not yet reached the stage 
Where they could be made public. The lat- 
est information on this subject which we 
have been able to secure from the Soviet 
Union indicates that the problem of Jewish 
identity is now very much alive in Soviet 
academic circles. 

This creates the dilemma for Soviet Jewry: 
Whether to be or not to be a nationality. 
If national identity is taken from them, all 
that will be left will be a religious identity. 
In view of the fact that only a small mi- 
nority of Soviet Jewry maintains identity 
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with the synagogue and that the members 
of this minority, for the most part, are well 
advanced in years, it would mean the 

disappearance by assimilation of this vast 
segment of world Jewry. Hitler destroyed 6 
million Jews. The Soviet Union is suggest- 
ing to 3 million more the possibility of mass 
cultural suicide. The other alternative is to 
seek to maintain Soviet Jewry as a national 
minority. This would mean the continuance 
of certain disabilities, and perhaps an in- 
tensification of the current anti-Semitic 
Wave now prevalent in the Soviet Union. 
But it would make possible the maintenance 
of identity for these 3 million people and 
the hope for their eventual freedom. These 
millions of Jews also that even 
cultural and religious suicide may not neces- 
sarily destroy the virus of anti-Semitism. 
Among those who were liquidated in the 
Stalin purges were many men and women 
who had not only relinquished their Jewish 
heritage, but had become the enemies of 
those who insisted on retaining it. 

No other Jew in the world can make this 
decision for Soviet Jewry. Of course, it may 
be that Soviet Jewry will have little voice in 
determining its own destiny. But where 
shall they, as a community, apply the little 
strength that they may have? 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from-the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to elther House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in m: their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to relmburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional No sale shall be made 
iy (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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Why We Need More Federal Aid for 
Our Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, Dr. 
Sterling McMurrin served as U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education for almost 2 
years. He is now resigned to teach phi- 
losophy at the University of Utah, He is 

, fully aware of the Federal aid programs 
we have at the present time and of the 
Teasons why further Federal aid to edu- 
cation would be of great benefit to our 
Nation. His article in the last edition 
of the Saturday Evening Post is provoca- 
tive and well worth consideration. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printéd in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wur Wr NEED More FEDERAL Am ror OUR 
SCHOOLS 


(By Dr. Sterling McMurrin) 


I insist that the specter of a Federal 
bureaucracy eager and ready to pounce on 
the schools and colleges is a politically in- 
spired horror story that does not deserve the 
credence of intelligent citizens. 

I do not believe giving more Federal funds 
to public schools will lead to Federal con- 
trol of public education, for the simple rea- 

‘son that no one wants it. The educators 
don't want it, the taxpayers don't want it, 
and quite certainly the people in Government 
don't want it. Yet Washington has, as I 
believe it should have, a heavy financial in- 
volvement in all levels of education in this 

- Country. The Federal Government's part in 
education now costs about $3 billion a year, 
and this figure is certain to rise, whether or 
not President Kennedy gets what he has 
asked for in his vast new §1.2 billion edu- 
Cation bill. 

The problem of Federal control should be 
debated—and so, of course, should the weak- 
Desses in our t system of local, pri- 
vate, and State control. The problem must 
be taken seriously—and as Federal invest- 
ment in education rises, it will become more 
difficult. The Federal Government has spent 
Many billions of dollars on education since 
the Morrill Act provided for the land-grant 
Colleges in 1862, but no one can argue that 
We now have Federal control. The trouble 
is that most of what is sald on the subject 
is merely an outpouring of political emotion, 
2 else part ot the grand debate on our econ- 

y. 

I believe that we must preserve our present 
general pattern of educational organization. 

The States should continue to control the 
Public schools, Colleges and universities, 
Public and private, should continue to have 
their present large measure of independence. 
But it is ludicrous to argue this, as some 

On the ground that the Federal Govern- 
Ment is bad or incompetent. I suspect 
that the Federal education officials with 
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whom I have worked have been, on the 
whole, more competent than most of their 
State and local counterparts, and their in- 
tegrity is most admirable. It is just not 
true, as some critics find it useful to pre- 
tend, that they are questionable characters 
bent on destroying our institutions. My 
experience as U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion showed me quite clearly that the people 
who administer the Government's educa- 
tional affairs in such agencies as the Office 
of Education and the National Science Foun- 
dation are thoroughly opposed to Federal 
control. : 
IS WASHINGTON INEFFICIENT? 


Nor does another argument against Fed- 
eral participation in education hold water— 
the belief, fostered by a steady barrage of 
cliches, that Federal educational programs 
are less efficient and more costly than similar 
programs run by the States. If money were 
the only consideration, it would be hard to 
argue against Federal management of every 
school and college in the country. However, 
the clinching argument against a federally 
run educational system has nothing to do 
with money, nor with any easy presumption 
of villainy in Washington and virtue in the 
provinces. 

We are told often enough that a nation’s 
success depends on the quality of its educa- 
tion. What is perhaps more important is 
the extent to which the character of a na- 
tion is bound up with the kind (net merely 
the quality) of education it has. Our na- 
tional character has always been one of 
enormous diversity, of people, languages, 
sects, and prejudices swirling about in dis- 
harmonious union. The great and fre- 
quently exasperating variety of American 
ways of life (there is, of course, no single 
American way of life) ts squarely opposed 
to the block structure of totalitarianism. 
Our educational system reflects and nour- 
ishes this variety—and to change from the 
variety of State and local control to a cen- 
tral, monolithic structure would be to de- 
stroy the Individual’s best guarantee against 
the overwhelming power of the State. 

Such would be the danger if education in 
the United States were controlled by even 
the most enlightened Federal officials. But 
recognizing this does not mean that we 
should continue our sometimes absurd edu- 
cational provinciallsms. The plain fact is 
that education is now a national as well as 
a State and local concern. 

The problem is not—and has not been for 
decades—whether we should have Federal 
aid to education. We have it, and need more 
of it. The problem is what kind of aid to 
have. Actually few people, even those who 
are supposed to be enemies of Federal aid, 
oppose programs already in existence. Con- 
tinuing aid to land-grant colleges, for in- 
stance, is one of the most popular 
in the Congress, and vocational-education 
programs have been established so long in 
some parts of the country that the most 
thoroughgoing conservatives would be 
shocked at the thought of discontinuing 
them—at least in their districts. Such pro- 
grams are accepted as part of the normal 
pattern of school financing, and the Federal 
origin of the money is usually forgotten. 

It is, of course, the new aid proposals that 
bring cries of outrage. So far, opposition 
has been overwhelming to any plan for gen- 
eral aid—all-purpose funds to be used at 
the discretion of college or school-district 
Officials. The Congress has never passed a 


general aid bill, and it is conceivable that 
it never will. Yet a strong case can be made 
for general aid. It is surely in the national 
interest, for instance, to raise the level of 
education in the poorer States. The prin- 
ciple of equal and educa- 
tion within each State is well established, 
so why not make the level of education equal 

out the Nation? But the ability of 
individual States to pay for education is 
almost impossible to measure accurately, and 
it is almost as hard to find agreement on 
what the national needs in education are. 
In any case, the parochial-school question 
complicates the discussion. 

Many aid programs to meet specific needs 
have been established by the Congress. Spe- 
cific aid programs now in force, in addition 
to the land-grant-college and vocational- 
aid appropriations mentioned earlier, include 
funds to provide loans for college and uni- 
versity dormitories, and to train and equip 
teachers of sciences and foreign languages. 
Much of the money is available in the form 
of matching funds, and local participation 
is, of course, voluntary. The President's new 
bill, a compound of such specific 
calls for, among other things, continuing 
pinpoint ald to public schools in federally 
impacted areas; a 3-year, $1 billion plan for 
construction loans to public and private 
colleges; a new program of grants to public 
and private institutions for graduate schools, 
library facilities and technical education; 
aid to public junior colleges, and an expanded 
teacher-training plan. 

I think the argument for specific aid of the 
kind the President has proposed is entirely 
persuasive. There is just too much to be 
done to improve American education that 
cannot, or will not, be done by the States or 
the local school districts. Some problems, 
such as upgrading high school teaching in 
the basic subjects, require a massive attack 
of both talent and money, beyond the means 
of all but the wealthiest States. In other 
areas, although the money required is not 
great the solution of a problem may require 
a concerted national effort rather than spo- 
radic local activity. An instance is the pres- 
ent Federal investment of $3 million over a 
2-year period to attract and train better 
teachers for the deaf. (I have heard it 
drgued by critics who see “Federal control” 
in any specific aid program that if the same 
$3 million were added to a general-aid ap- 
propriation, the teaching of the deaf would 
be taken care of. I regard this as patent 
nonsense.) Finally, there are some areas, 
such as the teaching of important but un- 
common foreign languages, for which there 
may be no local interest, although there is 
a national need. 

Large Federal investments can, of course, 
unbalance our educational system. Cur- 
rently the unbalance favors science and en- 
gineering. Huge Federal appropriations for 
defense research not only have built up the 
Nation's military strength but also have pro- 
duced an explosion in knowledge, talent and 
creativity that has endless implications for 
the future. We cannot turn away from such 
achievements; the imbalance must not be 
corrected by having less science, but by a 
larger investment in the humanities and the 
arts. I seriously doubt that this can be done 
without Federal action. 

Naturally, to say that a particular aid pro- 
gram is justified does not mean that it should 
continue indefinitely. Nor should use of 
Federal money be permitted to rob States, 
local districts or private groups of their re- 
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sponsibilities in education, It is quite true 
that Federal money can tempt a State or lo- 
cal board to make unwise decisions, say in 
the spending of matching funds. But this 
is no argument against Federal aid: we are 
entitled to expect wisdom and integrity in 
our educational leaders, and virtue often de- 
pends on the capacity to say “No.” 

WHO MAKES THE DECISIONS? 


The seeming detachment of Government 
officials from the schools themselves is a 
drawback of Federal aid in the minds of 
some critics. Obviously men who approve 
or deny applications for Federal funds can 
influence a university or a school district. 
But their decisions are commonly made on 
the advice of experts from outside the Gov- 
ernment, and money is spent according to 
regulations drawn up with the aid and ap- 
proval of persons broadly representative of 
the schools and colleges. There is a con- 
stant flow into and out of Washington of 
university presidents, scientists, scholars, 
State and local school superintendents, and 
experts in every branch of educational 
finance. 

A rich crop of confusion is reaped when- 
ever Federal aid is mentioned merely be- 
cause of the sprawling, uncoordinated nature 
of the Government’s involvement in educa- 
tion. A man with time on his hands can 
identify over 250 separate U.S. Government 
educational operations carried on by 12 de- 
partments and 26 independent agencies. It 
is impossible to administer these programs 
from one department—many involve tech- 
nical research geared to defense, atomic 
energy, space exploration, and the like. But 
better coordination is necessary. 

The only way to achieve the necessary or- 
der, it seems to me, is to give full Cabinet 
status to education. At present the Office 
of Education is merely one of a conglomer- 
ate of agencies in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Considering the 
growing importance of education to our so- 
ciety, this makes no sense. Only a full- 
fledged department of education—perhaps 
a department of education, science, and the 
arts—will enable the American people to deal 
with the large problems of education at the 
national level. 


Oil Depletion Allowance in Jeopardy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix, I include an editorial which 
appeared in the February 1963 issue of 
the Texas Sheep and Goat Raiser maga- 
zine, on the subject of “Oil Depletion 
Allowance in Jeopardy.” The editorial 
follows: 

Ou, DEPLETION ALLOWANCE IN JEOPARDY 

One of the most asinine of all politically 
inspired tax schemes is that which aims at 
the elimination of the oil percentage de- 
pletion provision of our tax laws. Already 
the consumer in Texas pays 9 cents or more 
in State and Federal gasoline taxes—na- 
tional average about 11 cents a gallon. 

To ranchmen the elimination of this de- 
pletion allowance would be a crippling blow. 
Not only would it affect adversely the price 
of land and the oil leases paid ranchmen but 
it would, it is estimated, increase the cost 
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of gasoline about 4 cents a gallon. In the 
operation of the ranches of the Southwest, 
motor transportation, and therefore gaso- 
line, is indispensable. Gasoline is a major 
expense item and its price is high enough— 
in fact, too high—as it is today. 

Is this thrust at the oil industry and 
those thd oil industry affects another po- 
litically inspired action to win votes, or is 
it a part of a carefully thought-out plan 
to socialize all industry in this Nation? 
Whatever the pian or its reason, it stinks. 
Tt is as senseless a method for raising money 
for an extravagant, spendthrift government 
as has come up in the past two decades. 


Making the Most of Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, one 
of the most beloved and respected per- 
sons in Georgia education is Mrs. Bernice 
McCullar, director of information for 
the State department of education. 

Widely known for her authoritative, 
informative, and sometimes controver- 
sial views of education, Mrs. McCullar 
travels throughout the State and Na- 
tion, telling the story of Georgia and its 
schools. 

On March 11, the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. commentator, Morgan Beatty, 
recognized the talents of Mrs. McCul- 
lar and paid tribute to her on an “Em- 
phasis” program. Principally, Mr. Beat- 
ty noted that Mrs. McCullar knows the 
value of time and knows how to say 
what she means in a way that it will be 
understood by all. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the broadcast be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

EMPHASIS—THE SCHOOL STORY 

This is Morgan Beatty. "Emphasis,” the 
ledger of life. Dateline, Atlanta, Ga. 

The other day I bemoaned the tyranny of 
time in the news business. How the old 
man with the scythe interferes with com- 
munications by cutting down the time you 
have to devote to understanding events 
around you and our time to help you with 
the task. 

And yet, time also is easily our richest 

. With the English cleric, Lee 
Richmond, we can observe that there is a time 
to be born and a time to die. Hence, the 
interval in between is of infinite importance, 

Bernice McCullar, of the Georgia Educa- 
tion Department in Atlanta, is one educator 
in the United States who appreciates the 
relationship between time that files and what 
we do with it. 

She has embarked on a project, with per- 
Mission of her State superintendent of 
schools, to save time in presenting the story 
of schools to parents. 

This enterprising information director 18 
mindful of the observation of Albert Ein- 
stein when he was asked to define his scien- 


tific theory of relativity. Said Einstein, 
“When you sit with a nice girl for 2 hours, 
you think it is only a minute. But when 
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you sit on a hot stove for a minute, you 
think it’s 2 hours, That's relativity.” 

Mrs. McCullar has decided to translate that 
formula to improve relations between edu- 
cators and parents of the children who are 
being educated. 

And she is especially angry at the teacher 
who turns up a sophisticated nose at the so- 
called 10-year-old mentality of Americans. 

The Georgia educator relates in the NEA 
Journal an incident on a TV discussion 
panel. She observed publicly, that she did 
not like educational jargon on the program. 
She detested the use of such phrases as the 
total concept of the evaluation criteria in 
the schools. 

A teacher on the program turned to a com- 
panion and said, “Now she will rap us over 
the knuckles if we use words beyond a 10- 
year-old mentality.” 

Mrs. McCullar’s reply: “It is we—of the 
teaching profession who have 10-year-old 
mentalities if we can’t find ways to tell our 
story simply and dramatically.” She is well 
aware of the fact that the legal profession 
has fastened upon us a separate language 
that actually interferes with communication, 
that the modern scientists are doing the 
same thing in the space story. If lawyers 
and scientists cannot find simple words such 
as those used by Joseph Conrad in his beauti- 
ful novels, it is they who are the nitwits; 
they simply can’t use English. | 

The old fetish of the so-called cultured 
mind that the average mentality is only 10 
years old is a rather obvious display of 
ignorance on the part of the so-called cul- 
tured 


Mrs. McCullar's State superintendent, for 
example, makes §-minute radio talks for local 
stations in Georgia. Their objective is to do 
no more than explain how a child can make 
better grades in school in a minimum of that 
valuable stuff called time. 

Perhaps her biggest accomplishment to 
date is a story called “Tomorrow Has Two 
Legs.” A woman's club appropriated several 
hundred dollars. Movie men gave their time 
along with actors and dancers and writers. 
The result—a simple story of the exuberance 
of youth, how to harness it for the future of 
the Nation. 

Those who have seen it say it tells an 
indelible story to parents and to children in 
45 minutes. A story that would take 2 days 
of meetings. And the meetings would put 
people to sleep. 

Mrs. McCullar has made exciting a very 
simple story about people. And she has done 
it by making the most of that stuff called 
time, the stuff in between being born and 
being dead. 

Morgan Beatty, NBC News. 


Forward to the Rear 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
oki editorial from the Muncie (Ind.) 


FORWARD TO THE REAR 

Another Kennedy victory has proved to 
be a retreat. 

Upon entering office, President Kennedy 
assured the American people that the foreign 
exchange gap would be closed and that the 
drain on gold from the U.S. Treasury would 
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be stopped. A few months later, several suit- 
ably qualified announcements left the care- 
ful impression that this sticky problem had 
been solved, The implication was that the 
Eisenhower administration simply didn’t 
know how to cope with the difficulty, 

Secretary of the Treasury Douglas Dillon 
has now belatedly admitted what has been 
common knowledge for months. There is 
still a sizable gap between what this country 
earns abroad and what it spends in foreign 
lands. There Is still a steady outflow of gold 
from the U.S, Treasury amounting to about 
$900 million in the last year. The trade-aid 
deficit amounted to $2,200 million. 

While the gap is the smallest since 1957, 
Dillon added that progress was limited. 
More than that, the head of the Treasury 
Would not predict when there might be a 
Surplus, or even a balance between dollars 
flowing into and out of the country. 

This situation represents a threat to the 

cial structure of the country. It can 
affect every family should it become much 
More serious. This fact is disturbing 
enough. 

Yet there is reason to believe that Secre- 
tary Dillon may have have broken official si- 
lence on the subject to prepare the way for 
some tampering with the Nation's monetary 
system in an effort to make the retreat or- 
derly. One rumor currently suggests a re- 
duction in the amount of gold Congress will 
Tequire to back the dollar. This would per- 
Mit such foreign creditors as France to be 
Paid off should they demand hard cash rath- 
er than paper dollars for notes they hold. 

The results of the Kennedy victory in the 
Monetary field are as saddening as the re- 
sults of victory in Cuba, 


The 1963 Tax Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, Rep- 
resentative ROBERT W. HEMPHILL, of the 
Fifth South Carolina District, last week 
Made a most comprehensive detailed 

tement before the Ways and Means 

ttee of the House of Representa- 

tives on the 1963 tax message. I ask 

that these remarks be printed in the 
appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 

CORD, as follows: 

Tre 1963 Tax MESSAGE 
(Statement of Rorert W. HEMPHILL, Member 
of Congress, Fifth South Carolina District, 
before the Ways and Means Committee of 
the U.S. House of Representatives, 88th 
, March 14. 1963) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
Mittee, I am most grateful to you for allow- 

& me to appear here today. I am not an 
On taxation, but my appearance here 
is stimulated and inspired by the 
Tealization that I represent a precious seg- 


taxpaying American people, the 
People in the Sth Congressional District 
South Carolina, who have a stake in your 
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because you have been recognized by the 
respective political parties which elected you 
to this committee. 

Let me begin by saying that I favor a tax 
cut. I also favor tax reform, although 
I am not in favor of certain proposals 
which I hope to discuss with you today, 
and which adversely affect the well-being 
of the people of my district, or the 
business which is carried on by or for or with 
the people of my district. I pause here to 
salute the President of the United States 
for his courage and his foresight In propos- 
ing tax legislation and change this year, par- 
ticularly a tax cut, I have every confidence 
in his sincerity of purpose, his ambition to 
keep the American ecoriomy not only rolling 
along at the prosperous rate it has enjoyed, 
but to improve the status of the economy. 
When the President of the United States 
stated in his tax message of January 24, 1963, 
“Our present income tax rates structure now 
holds back” consumer demands, initiative, 
and investment,” he was saying the same 
thing that I have heard from hundreds of 
businessmen. Sadly I report that most of 
these businessmen are people who have ex- 
pressed a dislike to Mr. Kennedy, and now 
that he has said It I am sure it is not as 
popular with them as if others had said it. 
Nevertheless, he has said it, he has spoken 
the truth and I am happy in the confidence 
that your committee will do something about 
our tax laws, and if any feeble effort on my 
part can be of assistance to the members 
of this great committee I am as near as your 
telephone. 

Recently there came across my desk a little 
booklet entitled “Comments on the Presi- 
dent's 1963 Economic Report,” put out by the 
Department of Economics and Research of 
the American Bankers Association. I quote 
from that report; 

“In our judgment, the requirement for 
implementing a tax cut ‘within the bounds 
of fiscal prudence’ would not preclude a tem- 
porary swelling of the Federal deficit—if 
this increase resulted from a tax reduction 
of the magnitude proposed by the President. 
For practical as well as economical rea- 
sons, our endorsements of tax reduction has 
not been coupled with the demand that the 
reduction be accomplished without exerting 
a temporary adverse of impact on the Fed- 
eral budget. We regard tax reduction as an 
investment in future economic vigor, and we 
look upon the accompanying temporary en- 
largement of the deficit as the price, though 
the purpose, of the tax cut. Even a tem- 
porary enlargement of the Federal deficit 
resulting exclusively from tax reduction is 
not without risk at this time—the risk of 
generating renewed inflationary prices and 
compoun: our balance-of-payments dif- 
ficulties. Yet our confidence in the con- 
structive forces that tax reductions can un- 
leash leads us to believe that the price, in 
terms of a temporary and manageable swell- 
ing of the deficit, can and should be made.“ 

I hope I have not taken this out of con- 
text. I respect the group that made the 
study. 

I share your wishes that we could accom- 
plish a tax cut without any enlargement of 
the deficit. I also share the belief that the 
President of the United States and those who 
have recognized the advantages of a tax cut 
at this time, that a tax cut will be of great 
benefit to this country, even with a corre- 
sponding rise in the national debt. My recol- 
lection is that this is the first time in the 
history of this country that the President of 
the United States has proposed a tax cut as 
a stimulation for business. All of us who are 
privileged to have enjoyed any length of 
maturity as American citizens, or as people 
privileged to serve their people as Members 
of Congress, recognize the fact that this is 
the last needle in the economic doctor's kit. 
We continue to be under the influence of a 
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wartime military budget, which has become 
a basic foundation of our economy—or 
should I say we depend more than we realize 
on expenditures for military purposes to keep 
the plants running, the people employed, and 
production steady. We are going to have to 
face, someday, and soon, the impact of this 
economic factor, and the problem of reduc- 
tion of defense outlay without hurting our 
economy. If we are to stimulate the econ- 
omy in any way, the tax cut seems to me the 
last and only hope that we have in our store 
of possible remedies, under present economic 
realities, 

Before I proceed into discussion of spe- 
cifics of the proposed tax legislation that 
I will discuss with you because of the ef- 
fect on my district, let me ask your in- 
dulgence in one area of tax practice. In 
any consideration of reform of the tax struc- 
ture of the United States today, or tomor- 
row, or in the immediate future, one ambi- 
tion of this committee should be to simpli- 
fy the filing of tax returns to such an ex- 
tent that a man with an income of less 
than $5,000, in order to claim the grace, 
the benefits allowed him by certain deduc- 
tions, would be able to accurately and hon- 
estly fill out the form without having to hire 
someone to do it. I belleve most of the 
accountants of this Nation would share that 
wish with me. I am a country lawyer, and 
I have filled out hundreds of tax forms; 
naturally, when I did, I had to charge peo- 
ple for them, I haye not filled out any but 
my own since I have been a Member of 
the Congress, but I have observed others fill- 
ing out their forms, and the forms today 
are too complicated. They encourage mis- 
takes, and I think a major challenge to this 
committee, not today because I realize that 
this particular tax legislation you are con- 
sidering today must be limited to the scope 
intended, is the challenge shining like a 
light in the faces of the members of this 
committee and the Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States, to do something 
about the difficulty of making a return, 
Perhaps you say that this is an administra- 
tive matter; it may be, but you and I as 
Members of the Congress have some respon- 
sibility, too, and the fact that the forms are 
so complicated, or maybe the laws are 30 
complicated, that people have to pay to get 
their tax forms filled out, even simple ones, 
seems to me an added burden of taxation 
which I know the legislators who passed the 
tax laws never intended. I plead with you 
for a simple form at some future date. 

I do not believe the average taxpayer in 
the Nation knows how big a stake he has 
before this Congress, and which we must 
meot before we recess this year. The busi- 
ness people know, as a change in travel and 
entertainment expense account procedure 
brought them home to reality: the business 
of the Government is the business of the 
businessman as well as the responsibility of 
the Congressman, the Senator, the executive 
branch of the Government. Everything we 
do here affects every businessman in America 
in some way. 

I make no apologies for singling out mat- 
ters of importance to the people of my dis- 
trict. Their problems are my responsibility. 
I wish time permitted my dwelling on more 
facets of the tax proposals. 

REVISION OF CAPITAL GAINS AND LOSSES 


In the committee print of the President's 
1963 tax message, February 6, 1963, under 
subdivision XVIII, C-2(b) (see p. VI of in- 
dex), at pages 142, 143, I find the follow- 
ing: 

“Under present law, a lump-sum distribu- 
tion of an employee's interest in a qualified 
pension or profit-sharing plan is taxed as 
long-term capital gain if the distribution is 
made to the employee on account of his sepa- 
ration from the service of the employer or is 
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made to the employee's benéñiciary on ac- 
count of his death, Under the recommen- 
dation, the recipient would not treat the 
lump-sum distribution as a capital gain; 
rather, it would be regarded simply as ordi- 
nary income. However, he would be per- 
mitted to average the lump-sum distribution 
in the manner described below. 

“The special averaging treatment would 
generally be available in the case of lump- 
sum distributions which qualify for capital 
gains treatment under present law; that is, 
those that are made on account of separa- 
tion from service or death. It would not 
be available, however, unless contributions 
had been made for the employee under the 
pension or profit-sharing plan for at least 5 
previous years. 

“This averaging technique will result in a 
tax comparable to that which would be pay- 
able if the distribution had been received 
over the first 5 years of the employee's 
retirement. For the average employee, the 
tax on his lump-sum distribution will be 
roughly the same as he would pay under 
the present capital gains rates. For those 
employees who are presently covered under 
pension and profit-sharing plans, the tax may 
be even lower because a portion of their 
distributions will qualify as capital gain sub- 
ject to the new rates. 

I am afraid the intended purpose of this 
proposal will be defeated if drastic change 
in the proposals are not made, I gather 
from exhibit No. 17 (p. 483 supra) that this 
is aimed at “highly paid employees * * * able 
to withdraw huge sums from the company’s 
pension or profit-sharing plan when they 
retire or leave the company and pay only 
the low capital gains tax.” The trouble is 
that we find ourselves at the muzzle end 
of a scattergun instead of watching someone 
shoot a rifle at a selected target. 

In my district approximately 10,000 people 
share in a wonderful profit-sharing plan—I 
belleve it is second to none in the Nation— 
as employees of Springs Cotton Mills. For 
the calendar year 1962 the employees’ share 
was $4,240,485. I quote from the Springs 
Bulletin of Wednesday, February 27, 1963: 

“In releasing these figures, H. W. Close, 
president of the Springs organization, 
pointed out that the company’s contribution 
to the Springs fund was the largest since 
the fund was established in 1953. There are 
9,310 employees in the Springs fund and their 
share accounts now total $15,420,004. 

“PLAN REVISED 


“The largest contribution made previously 
by Springs to the Springs fund was $2,800,000 
in 1960. The increase in this year’s contribu- 
tion was made possible by the revision of the 
plan in 1962. As approved by the Internal 
Revenue Service, the formula for the amount 
of the annual contribution is now based on 
profits, after dividends, without regard to the 
amount of capital invested. 

“On the recommendation of the Internal 
Revenue Service a division has been made in 
the Springs fund setting up one trust for 
hourly and plece-rate employees and another 
for those on salaries. This change does not 
affect present account balances but will give 
hourly and plece-rate employees a larger 
share in the future. 

“The distribution of extra pay in the form 
of vacation and Christmas checks was begun 
in 1948 by Col. Elliott Springs. These checks 
add up to approximately 1 week’s pay for 
employees with less than 5 years’ service and 
range up to 4 weeks’ pay for those who have 
been on the job 25 years or longer. This cash 
distribution amounted to $879,919 in July 
1962 and $862,484 at Christmas. 

“FUND GROWING 

“Participation in the Springs fund has 
grown steadily since it was established in 
1953. There were 8,836 share accounts in 

of 


89 9,222 in 1961, and 9,310 at the end 
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“There has also been a steady Increase in 
the total funds in these accounts. This 
total was $10,404,532 in 1960, $12,515,625 in 
1961, and $15,420,004 at the end of 1962. 

“The Springs fund has been built up en- 
tirely by contributions from the Springs 
Cotton Mills and through earnings on in- 
vestments of the trust funds, 

“Employees are eligible to participate in 
the Springs fund after 3 years’ employment. 
They make no contribution to the fund nor 
is any deduction made from their paychecks. 

“They are not compelled to remain in the 
Springs fund but the greatest benefits build 
up for those who stay in until they retire, 
die, or are disabled. Those who ‘draw down 
their cash’ forfeit part of the money credited 
to them and must wait 3 years before they 
may reenter.” 

From a little booklet on the profit-sharing 
plan, I call your attention to certain 
excerpts: 

“The profit-sharing plan is for all em- 
ployees. If you are an hourly paid or piece- 
work employee, you may join the plan if you 
have worked for the company for 3 years or 
more. 

“When you have been with the company 
for 3 years, you simply fill out a registration 
form, and you are a member. 

“You also name the person you want to 
get your profit-sharing money in the case 
you die. 

“You don’t pay a cent to get into the plan. 
You don't pay a cent to stay in the plan, but 
it does cost you money to get out, of the 
plan * * * if you pull out before you retire, 
get disabled or die. 

“Let us take an example: 

“We take the case of a typical weave room 
or spinning room employee, presently age 25, 
who earns $3,500 a year in wages. If he 
stays in our employ, and in the profit-shar- 
ing plan, until retirement at age 65, if his 
earnings continue at the same rate, if the 
company’s profit experience continues at the 
present level until that time, and if the 
plan continues until that time with its cur- 
rent rate of earnings and forfeitures, our 
typical employee will have a credit at re- 
tirement of $36,268. 

“Under present capital gain provisions, 50 
percent of this credit or $18,134 would be 
included in taxable income. Assuming no 
other income and assuming exemptions and 
deductions of $2,000, our typical employee 
would pay a tax at current rates, of $3,268. 

“Under the proposed capital gain provis- 
ions, our typical employee, on the same set 
of assumptions, would pay a tax, at the 
proposed reduced rates, of $6,994.20. 

“The reason for this rather amazing con- 
sequence is to be found in Mr. Dillon's 
statement respecting the so-called ‘averag- 
ing’ or ‘mitigating’ provision. Thus, al- 
though the lump sum distribution is to be 
divided by 5 before computing the tax, it 
would appear that exemptions and deduc- 
tions (where they exceed other income as in 
the case above) are to be ‘subtracted from 
the lump-sum distribution before the aver- 
aging provision is applied.’ (See the end of 
the fourth subparagraph under paragraph 
(2) (b).) E 

“If the exemptions and deductions were 
deducted after the averaging provision had 
been applied, our typical employee would 
pay a tax of only $4,128.25. 

“To summarize: 

“a. Under the present capital gains provi- 
sions and at current rates: 


Lump sum distribution 836, 268. 00 


Includible income (50 percent). 18, 134.00 
Less deductions and exemptions. 2, 000. 00 
Taxable income 16, 134. 00 
iY Serra ee ee a See ee eo 3, 965. 00 


"b. Under the proposed law and at pro- 
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posed reduced rates (with exemptions and 
deductions subtracted before averaging) < 


Lump sum distribution $36, 268. 00 
Less exemptions and deductions. 2,000.00 

6» aor baie 34, 268. 00 
Divided by 5 ---- 6,853.60 
Tax on the above — 2p 0G. Oh 


Tax (5 times the above 6, 994; 20 


“c. Under the proposed law and at pro- 
posed reduced rates (with exemptions and 
deductions subtracted after averaging) : 


Lump sum distribution 
Divided: by? . Sos ce sace 7. 253. 60 


Less exemptions and deductions. 2, 000. 00 

Motel. ai eas IS oe a 8988700 
Tax on the above 825.65 
Tax (5 times the above 4, 128. 26 


“With respect to an employee whose prof- 
Itsharing credit at retirement is $20,000, 
the comparable tax figures are (a) $1,680, 
(b) $2,680, (c) $1,400. 

“If we are correct in our reading of the 
proposal, it would appear that there is no 
Teal averaging, no real effort to spread the 
impact over a 5-year period, for only 1 
year’s exemptions and deductions are given 
any effect in computing the tax. 

“Perhaps the most disturbing part of this 
proposed new treatment of lump-sum dis- 
tributions, at least from the viewpoint of 
those charged with administering the plan, 
is the proposal that the new tax treatment 
shall not apply to that portion of a lump- 
sum distribution which equals the amount 
in the employee’s account on February 6, 
1963, plus future earnings, on this amount. 
(See the third subparagraph of par. (2) (b) 
of Mr. Dillon's statement.) 

“In other words, the company, or some- 
one, shall have to maintain two accounts 
for each participant. Instead of 9,310 ac- 
counts, there will be 18,620. Each time 
there is a forfeiture, or an appreciation in 
investment value, or a dividend or interest 
item, there will have to be thousands of 
additional computations in order properly 
to divide the item and allocate it between 
that part of each participant's account rep- 
resenting ‘the amount in the employee's ac- 
count as of * * * February 6, 1963, plus the 
future earnings on this amount,’ and that 
part of the employee's account which rep- 
resents the balance, 

“I'm sure you are aware that this in- 
creases the burden imposed on industry to 
report this project, to make this return, or 
to supply that information, to Federal, State 
and local governments.” 

I represent the people who are in this 
pension plan, There are other pension 
plans in effect in my district. Every man, 
woman, and child in my district will eventu- 
ally be affected, adversely, if this change 
takes place. I solicit your earnest consid- 
eration. 


REPEAL OF UNLIMITED DEDUCTIONS FOR CHARI- 
TABLE CONTRIBUTIONS 


As I understand the statement on page 100 
of the committee print on the President's 
1963 tax message, the recommendation for 
repeal of the unlimited deductions for chari- 
table contributions was based upon the 
premise that such is a special deduction of 
limited application which enables individ- 
uals with substantial incomes to escape all 
Federal taxes on their income. I am frank 
to admit that I do not have enough expertise 
on taxation statistics or practice to refute 
that statement. Certainly, as a taxpayer, I 
want to pay my tax, but not more, but, at 
the same time, I want the other fellow to 
pay his share because the man who doesn’t 
pay his share adds to the burden of the tax- 
payer who is honest about his taxes. 

I recognize the concern about people who 
do escape all Federal taxes on their income. 


— 
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I do not think that the rule of unlimited 
deductions applies only to people with large 
incomes. If this committee wants to write 
& limitation as to large incomes, since that 
is where any alleged inequity is pinpointed, 
I would certainly consider it proper if it 
means that the man with the smaller income 
is paying more tax because a man with a 
larger income is getting out of paying a fair 
share of taxes due because of this deduction. 
But let us consider the matter in the light 
of facts. 

I am happy that I live in a portion of the 
country where people are moral, extremely 
religious. We have numerous churches, 
Protestant, Catholic and,Jewish. Many of 
these churches have small congregations, a 
Majority of which make $5,000 to $7,000 or 
less. Many of the individuals of these assem- 
blies tithe and I salute them for doing s0; 
they are not rich nor do they try to get 
Out of paying their taxes. If you repeal their 
right to deduct contributions, it is my opin- 
fon that you will do great harm because you 
Would discourage the working people of this 
Country from making contributions to their 
Churches, to their orphanages, to their 
church schools. 

It is not that their contributions are mo- 

tivated by income tax regulations allowing 
deductions, but this has been the practice 
Over many, many years, and as a Member 
of Congress I do not expect to be a part of 
any effort, or support any legislation, which 
Will reduce the contributions so necessary 
to the churches, the church schools, and the 
orphanages. 
Many of our orphanages and other chari- 
table and educational church Institutions 
Tely heavily on contributions from various 
groups, particularly those of incomes below 
$20,000 because, in my section of the coun- 
try, $20,000 is a tremendous income, and the 
People who support the various orphanages 
Usually give $5 to $10 at a time; I know 
because I read the bulletins from the various 
church orp and I am interested in 
them and I know of the good work that they 
are doing. 

To put a damper on this method of fi- 
nhancing charitable institutions would be a 

ce to the Nation, a disservice to the 
churches of this land and the good works 
accomplish because they are financed, 

in large part, by contributions. 

Many ministers have talked to me about 
this and many lay members of the various 
churches. We today are laboring to improve 
the education of every American, and were 
this tax effort to put a stumbling block in 

path of church schools that use con- 
tributions to help finance the education of 
Pupils who need it, would be a backward 
Step in American progress and not in keep- 
ing with our overall purpose as a nation. 

I am confident in your consideration of 

Proposal and your ability to preserve 
Charitable accomplishments. I believe this 
can be amended to do justice and 
to accomplish the purpose basically intended, 
and at the same time take care of the people 
With smaller incomes, the smaller contribu- 
and thus take care of our charitable 
titutions, 

Churches, church schools, church orphan- 
ages are necessary, magnificent, institutions 
Of this free land. They deserve every con- 
®idcration from the Members of Congress. 


CARRYOVER OF EXCESS DEDUCTIONS 


é On page 33 of the committee print (Feb. 
» 1963), I read from the statement of the 
distinguished Secretary of the Treasury: 
nder present law, taxpayers are able to 
ane thelr taxable incomes from other 
r erairn by deducting substantial amounts 
development costs and other expenses in- 
ed when a mineral property is not yet 
take ne But they are not required to 
$ these deductions into account in deter- 


g net income for the purpose of com- 
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puting the limit om the percentage deple- 
tion allowance on the property when it does 
become profitable. Even if the deductions 
are carried forward in the form of a net 
operating loss carryover and used to reduce 
future taxable income, they are never sub- 
tracted from net income from the property 
for purposes of the percentage depletion 
limitation. As a result, the amount of per- 
centage depletion deducted over a property's 
life may be far more than one-half of its 
total net income. This result would seem 
to be clearly contrary to the purpose of 
the 50-percent net-income limitation on per- 
centage depletion. The operation of present 
law is illustrated in the technical explana- 
tion, 

But let us reason about this. 

The President stated in his budget mes- 
sage that deductions taken with respect to 
a mineral property to the extent they ex- 
ceed the gross income from the property dur- 
ing the year taken must be carried forward 
to future years for the purpose of reducing 
percentage depletion through reduction of 
the limiting net income from the property 
all costs deducted with respect to the prop- 
erty would be subject to this provision, 
presumably even to State and local real 
estate taxes paid on idle mineral land a 
careful study of this proposal will show 
that it is based on an error in reasoning 
as to the history and intent behind the de- 
pletion provisions of the present law and 
that it would operate to the broad detriment 
of the mining and quarrying industry it 
would unfairly penalize both the small 
operator with a smaller margin of profit 
and the large operator who is required to 
incur heavy carrying costs to maintain levels 
of reserves in keeping with the size of his 
operations. y 

Secretary Dillon has stated that he felt 
the purpose of the 50 percent of net limita- 
tion is violated unless percentage depletion 
is limited to 50 percent of the net income 
over the life of the property. A brief review 
of the history of percentage depletion will 
reveal this to be erroneous. 

In 1918 Congress granted discovery value 
depletion which in effect placed the finders 
of any mineral deposits on the same level 
with those producers who had found their 
deposits prior to March 31, 1913, and were 
entitled to deduct the 1913 value thereof 
once the valuation of the mineral deposit 
was completed the per unit depletion de- 
duction was established and did not fluc- 
tuate with prices thereafter as a result when 
market values decreased or when operations 
went sour causing a loss from the operation 
of the property there was still available. 
A depletion deduction based on the origi- 
nal valuation in 1921 Congress limited the 
discovery value depletion to 100 percent of 
the net income from the property during 
the taxable year and this was later changed 
to 50 percent of the net income from the 
property in 1924 subsequently when per- 
centage depletion replaced discovery value 
depletion the 50 percent of net income lim- 
itation remained unchanged Congress did 
not give any reason for its action in 1924 
and prior but it is quite evident that the 
purpose was not to limit the deduction of 
discovery depletion to 50 percent of the net 
income over the life of the property it would 
seem on the other hand that Congress was 
somewhat unhappy with the fact that in- 
herent defects in the valuation procedure 
could result in values for depletion which in 
light of subsequent events seemed absurd 
and permitted deduction against nonmin- 
ing income without the actual expenditure of 
funds. If the present recommendations are 
adopted this move cannot be explained by 
alleging it will carry out the original in- 
tent of Congress. In essence this proposal 
is simply another method of reducing the 
benefits and effectiveness of percentage 
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depletion and related provisions of the tax 
law. f 

The recommendation that carryover of 
excess deductions be used to reduce deple- 
tion in future years would cause some very 
inequitable results and would bear much 
more heavily upon the operation of a mar- 
ginal quarry or mine than upon the operator 
of a heavily successful quarry-mine or mine; 
as an illustration let us assume that two 
properties have $10,000 excess deduction in 
the nature of development cost the 


- first year. In subsequent years assume that 


each property produces 20,000 units which 
market for $100,000; if A makes a 
small profit so that it is already limited by 
the net under present law it will eventually 
lose $5,000 of its deleption deduction because 
of the proposed carry forward, However, if 
property B has net income of $30,000 in 
the first year of operation it will not lose 
any of the depletion deduction, even ilf the 
proposed changes are adopted imposing 
heavier burdens on the marginal mine seems 
very inequitable and undesirable since these 
are the properties which will first be driven 
out of business by this type of taxation. The 
unfairness of the proposed carry forward 
can be further illustrated as follows: Assume 
that two different properties are adjacent, 
each producing 20,000 units selling for 
$100,000 with a net profit before depletion 
of $10,000; assume further that property A 
has operated at this rate of profit since com- 
mencing operation but property B had loss 
of $5,000: under present law each of these 
properties having the same gross and net 
income will have a percentage depletion de- 
duction of $5,000. However, if the proposed 
carryforward is adopted, property A will con- 
tinue to have a depletion deduction of $5,000, 
whereas property B will have its depletion 
deduction reduced by $2,500, simply because 
it had an operating loss in the preceding 
year. 

The carrying costs on reserve mineral 
property would eventually operate under the 
proposed carry forward to reduce the per- 
centage depletion allowance. Companies 
which move large tonnages are forced to ac- 
quire and hold reserve mineral properties if 
they are to survive. They cannot wait until 
& deposit is exhausted before searching for 
another to replace it. Where ad valorum 
taxes are imposed during this idle period the 
payment of those taxes should not reduce 
the depletion allowance in future years when 
the property goes into production. Never- 
theless this would be the result under the 
proposed carryover provision. 

We do not have lucrative quarrying or 
mining in my State, my district. As a result, 
the cost of removing overburden is a factor 
of economic life or death. I do have mining 
and quarrying in York, Cherokee, Fairfield, 
Lancaster and Kershaw Counties in my dis- 
trict and elsewhere in South Carolina. They 
must be kept in operation. 

Actually the appellation excess deduction 
is a misnomer. We are talking about deple- 
tion, expense, and cost or production. 

MULTIPLE SURTAX EXEMPTIONS 


The President has recommended in his 
1963 tax message to the Congress that corpo- 
rations which are members of an affiliated 
group should be restricted to one surtax ex- 
emption, both where a common parent hold- 
ing company exists (parent-subsidiary 
group), and even went so far as to favor 
restriction to one surtax exemption, and to 
force a single consolidated income tax return 
on a group of corporations where, by the 
difficult and -complicated attribution rule 
under section 318 of the code, 80 percent 
of the stock is owned by five or fewer individ- 
uals in substantially the same proportion 
(brother-sister groups). 

In this brother-sister grouping, you are 
dealing frequently with ts, county 
seat, small, and family-owned businesses. 
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The relation of brother and sister and pa- 
rents, some quite militantly independent of 
each other, is difficult to unify by wording 
of an attribution statute. 

As to the impracticality im forced con- 
solidated returns, let me give you an ex- 
ample of a widow aged 80, whose four sons 
and one daughter are in five separate incor- 
porated businesses in one country town with 
each member of the family owning approxi- 
mately 10 percent in each of the units ex- 
cept that the widow and the child who 
manages each separate unit own the re- 
mainder. Each son and daughter are very 
independent in the management of each of 
their separate units, three units are in re- 
tailing, two in farming and farm processing. 

Merely because the elderly widow contin- 
ues to live but is sick and is completely in- 
active, forces all of these business units 
under section 318 to file one consolidated 
income tax return wherein all in fact are 
on a different accounting basis or a different 
fiscal year basis, and would be in serious 
management and personal difficulties if 
forced consolidation were to occur, There 
is no business relevance to the contended 
longevity of an aged lady not engaged in 
business activity. 

Section 318 of the Internal Revenue Code 
has been referred to as a Pandora's box of 
construal problems (Ownes, “Stock Redemp- 
tions and Partial Liquidations under the 
1954 Code” 32 Taxes 979 (1954)). To force 
it upon family owned businesses is a serious 
mistake. 

The feuding and difficulties in executive 
management resulting from such a situa- 
tion would be incalculable, and would 
greatly hinder the formation of new busi- 
ness units at the family capital level, where 
the largest volume of new business units 
start, The difficulties of the average small 
business dealing with the vagaries of sub- 
stantially proportionate ownership as set 
forth in the principal statement of Secre- 
tary Dillon, and the tremendous complexi- 
ties of construing section 318 of the “Code 
on attribution of Ownership of Stock” will 
result in a reaction from smail business 
units that would be violent. A mere lst of 
topic headings under section 318 in Mertens, 
“Law of Federal Income Taxation, Code 
Commentary,” is indicative of the com- 
plications: 

“TOPICAL HEADINGS, SECTION 318 U.S. INTERNAL 
REVENUE CODE OF 1954 


“From Mertens Law of Federal Income 
Taxation ý 


“Section 318. Constructive ownership of 
stock 

“Section 318:1. General 

"Section 318:2. Legislative background 

“Section 318(a)(1):1. Attribution between 
members of a family 

“Section 318(a) (2):1. Attribution between 
partnerships, estates, trusts and corporations 
and their respective partners, beneficiaries 
and shareholders 

“Section 318 (a) (2) :2. 
rectly’ or ‘indirectly’ 

“Section 318(a)(2)(A):1. Partnerships 
and estates—Attribution from the entity to 
the on 

“Section 318 (a) (2) (A) :2. Partnerships 

-and estates— Attribution from the person to 

the entity 

“Section 318(a)(2)(B):1. Trusts—Attri- 
bution from the entity to the person 

“Section 318(a)(2)(B):2. Trusts—Attri- 
bution from the person to the entity 

“Section 318(a)(2)(B):3. Trusts—Mean- 
ing of “maximum exercise of discretion” 

“Section 318(a)(2)(B):4. Truste—Attri- 
bution to grantors from the trust entity 

“Section 318(a)(2)(B):5. Trusts—Attri- 
bution to entity from the grantor 

“Section 318 (a) (2) (C) :1. Corporations— 
General rules of attribution = 


Meaning of di- 
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“Section 318(a)(2)(C):2. Corporations— 
Attribution from the entity to the person 

“Section 318(a)(2)(C):3. Corporations— 
Attribution from the person to the entity 

“Section 318(a)(3):1. Options 

“Section 318 (a) (4):1. Constructive own- 
ership as actual ownership 

“Section 318(b)+:1. Cross references.” 

I know that the recommendations as to the 
change and reduction in normal tax and 
surtax is worthy, but in the particular situa- 
tion of attempting to unify Individuals and 
families at the grassroots level of small busi- 
ness into one consolidated return under the 
concept of brother-sister affiliated group is 
one of the most inherently dangerous ad- 
ministrative problems faced in the Presi- 
dent’s tax message. 

This entire matter of multiple corporations 
was thoroughly considered relative to section 
1551 of the Internal Revenue Code by your 
eminent committee in 1951 and many capi- 
tal investments, creative to our citizens, have 
been made in the assumption of reasonable 
continuity and stability in this field of taxa- 
tion, I urge your eminent committee not to 
disrupt business organization without com- 
pelling reasons which do not appear at 
present. 

RELATION ALSO TO THE PARENT-SUBSIDIARY 

GROUPS AS WELL AS "DROTHER-SISTER" AF- 

FILIATED GROUPS 


I am opposed to the proposal to limit the 
surtax exemptions of a group of related cor- 
porations to one exemption. Congress in 
1951, in considering section 1551 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, gave to newly or- 
ganized corporations which were organized 
as part of a program of expansion, a sep- 
arate surtax exemption for each. This 
provision led to expansion. Expansion is 
what is now desired. Continuation of the 
present provision will encourage such ex- 
pansion. Adoption of the Treasury provi- 
sion on surtax exemption limits would cur- 
tain expansion with consequent loss of em- 
ployment. If the Treasury provision were 
applied to existing corporations, this would 
be a breach of faith on the part of Congress 
and would unduly penalize stockholders who 
invested their capital in reliance on the ex- 
isting provision. Denial of the surtax ex- 
emption to a small corporate enterprise, 
albeit a subsidiary, is economically unreal- 
istic and discriminatory, since perforce, it 
must compete at the community level with 
other enterprises of surtax size and nature. 

This is a matter which also deeply con- 
cerns small business. 

I particularly refer to the well phrased 
testimony on March 12, 1963, of John A. 
Gosnell, general counsel, National Small 
Business Association where he stated: 

“We have also had considerable comment 
about the proposal to eliminate the corporate 
surtax exemption in certain cases. This may 
appear to be primarily important to larger 
corporations, but it is pointed out that the 
expansion of small business by the asquisi- 
tion of small corporations is a sound device, 
both from a legal and an economic stand- 
point, and it has a proven and useful place 
in the small-business segment of the econ- 
omy. In cases where the separate corpora- 
tion is established or acquired for a legiti- 
mate business purpose, the fact of common 
control does not destroy its local identity; 
its contribution to local economy, or its 
responsibilities under local statutes. It 
would seem that any attempt at this late 
day to make a fine distinction between those 
corporations which should pay the surtax, 
and those which should not, would result 
in many unjustified hardships and disloca- 
tions which would be extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to rectify. As a point of 
general tax law such a move would appear 
to be the imposition of an additional cor- 
porate tax on a discriminatory basis. The 
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motive for the proposal is beyond us. The 
revenue would not be material, and the pres- 
sent safeguards are adequate to prevent 
abuse.” 

Let me assure you again that I am no 
expert, but the proposals so seriously affect 
the future of many businesses in my dis- 
trict, and the enterprising people who work 
there, that I must ask your serious consider- 
ation in opposing this recommendation. 
ORDINARY INCOME ITEMS TREATED AS CAPITAL 

GAINS—TIMBER AND COAL 


On page 145 of the President's 1963 tax 
message, we find the proposed treatment of 
capital gains on timber outlined. This in- 
volves a provision of section 631 and section 
1231(b) (2) relating to timber and coal. 

Under present law, a taxpayer who owns 
timber is accorded capital gains treatment 
upon the sale of the timber whereby an eco- 
nomic interest is retained by such owner 
whether the taxpayer is making a casual sale 
or whether the taxpayer is in the trade or 
business of selling timber. 

The new proposal seeks to allow an annual 
exemption to each individual taxpayer only 
up to $5,000 of timber sale income for the 
purposes of capital gains treatment, but 
amounts in excess of $5,000 would be ac- 
corded ordinary Income treatment. I fully 
recognize the loopholes of the present law 
in connection with some real estate tax 
shelters, but I must outline to this great 
committee the damage which might be 
effected if the proposal is honored by the 
committee as stated by Secretary Dillon. 

We must realize that tree farming has 
become a major industry in certain parts of 
America. The growth of this industry has 
been significant since World War II, and 
thousands of people are employed in the 
pulpwood and lumber industry, who other- 
wise would be unemployed because of the 
decline in row crop farming, and particularly 
cotton farming in the South and Midsouth. 
As a result of the capital gains treatment of 
timber transactions, not only have many 
people been able to go into the business 
properly expecting a profit, but, in addition, 
this means employment to those who work 
in the woods as producers of timber or pulp- 
wood, or employees of those producers, 

Thousands of people are now employed in 
paper mills in Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and other South- 
ern States. The proposal to limit, or put a 
ceiling on the capital gains expectations 
would be a blow to the future expectations 
or plans of this industry, possibly cause loss 
of jobs. 

Frankly, we need this industry to replace 
the farming which the soll bank and mech- 
anization have affected. 

It is my opinion that capital gains offers, 
the soundest procedure for taxing timber as 
a natural resource. It is the same for large 
and smail producers, all growers of timber. 
If the treatment were only to large growers 
we might speak of special privileges but such 
is not the fact. 

Perhaps the capital gains treatment which 
has been practiced was enacted in part to 
recognize the Incentive for reforestation in 
America. Reforestation is expensive and we 
in Congress well know, for we have appro- 
priated money for the soil bank and other 
programs, In addition the capital gains 
treatment, we believe, acknowledges the risk 
from fire, insects, diseases, and other haz- 
ards in that long period of growth (pine 
pulpwood about 20 years) between planting 
and harvesting. 

Timber growing is a unique and some- 
what new enterprise in some parts of our 
Nation, which now knows heavy investments 
in this sort of farming; money is tied up for 
long periods of time during which there 
are hazards of fire, insect, and disease, which 
constitute potentials of physical and eco- 
nomic risk. 
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Much of the timber farming in the United 
States is affected by small private forest 
owners. 

Until World War II economic circum- 
stances were adverse to private investment 
in forestry and only limited progress was 
made in developing the permanent produc- 
tive use of the three-fourths of the Nation’s 
forest land in private ownership, The post- 
War period brought greatly changed eco- 
nomic conditions. Classifications established 
in the Revenue Act of 1943 in essence per- 
Mitted capital gains treatment of revenues 
Tesulting from long-term increases in tim- 
ber growth and value, regardless of the 
Method used in disposing of the timber. 
This removed a major tax barrier to invest- 
ment in forestry by timber-processing com- 
Panies and by investors who retain an eco- 
nomic interest in the forest being cut as 
Tequired by sound forest management. This 
Was of fundamental importance in releasing 
the flow of investment into private forestry 
which has occurred during the postwar pe- 
riod. The major improvement in the Na- 
tion's timber supplies, the large-scale invest- 
Ment in wood-processing facilities with 
related permanent employment in many 
rural areas, and the watershed and recrea- 
tional benefits derived from forest manage- 
Ment which have been achieved on private 
lands during the last 20 years are directly 
traceable to this classification of timber 
revenues. 

Private forest land is held in a wide variety 
of ownerships, ranging from small farm 
Woodlots to large corporate holdings. The 
Owners of the larger holdings have taken the 
leadership in the development of private 
forestry; progress has been slower on the 
Small holdings. Equity requires comparable 
Classification of timber revenues regardless 
Of the size of holding. Removal of capital 
Bains treatment from large holdings would 
penalize the very ownerships which have 
Made the greatest progress in forestry. 

Because of the long period of timber pro- 
duction, the greater part of the investments 
in timber growing which have been made 
Since 1943 have not yet come to fruition. 
Good faith requires a continuation of the 
Capital gains classification of timber rev- 
€nues which was a condition of these invest- 
ments. 

Let me give you some idea of the farming 
23 in my home county, Chester County, 


Number acres land in Chester County, 
877,000; number acres woodland, 259,000; 
number farms, 1,322; average size farm, 
157.4 acres; percent farm acreage in wood- 
land, 51.5; percent of woodlands in farm 
Woods, 41.3. 

Annual farm income in Chester County, 
$4,156,000; percent income from forest prod- 
Ucts, 18.2; forest income, $717,000. 

Number board feet lumber sold: Pine, 
11,700,000; hardwood, 3,600,000; annual in- 
Come, $319,198. 

Number sawmills operating in county, 12; 
number sawmill workers, 120; weekly saw- 
mill payroll, $6,000. 

Number cords pine sold, 57,113; number 
Cords hardwood sold, 10,627; wood chips sold, 

cars. 

Pulpwood income: Pine, $371,234.50; hard- 
Wood, $26,567.50; chips, $60,000; total, 
$451,802. À 

Number companies buying pulpwood, 10; 
number pulpwood dealers, 8; number pulp- 
Wood workers, 300. 

Additional income from pulpwood employ- 
Ment, $664,784; annual income from all 
forest products and related services, 62. 
359,784. 

Number trees planted yearly: 1959, 1,- 
64,000; 1960, 2,879,600; 1961, 2,580,500. 

t ber tree farmers, 17; acreage in tree 

&rms, 44,207. 

Pumber professional foresters in county: 

vate. 1; company, 12; Government, 4. 


Let us recognize the fact that growing 
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timber is a long-term risk for every owner. 
When a tree is cut, a capital asset is gone, 
not matter how it is sold. The 1944 law 
placed an owner who cuts his timber or dis- 
poses of it under a cutting contract on the 
same tax basis as an owner selling outright. 
This was recognition that all such owners 
are essentially doing the same thing and 
should receive the same tax treatment. 

It takes 20, 50, or 100 years to grow timber. 
Land and investment are tied up. There are 
many risks. The Congress r that 
it would not be fair to tax the gain from 
long-term increase in value under these 
conditions as if it all occurred in the year 
when the tree is cut. To tax this long-term 
growth at steeply graduated income tax 
rates was confiscatory in effect. 

The 1944 tax reforms recognized the na- 
tional interest in growing and conserving 
timber. They removed an existing impedi- 
ment to the practice of sustained: renewal 
of timberlands. 

Since the capital gain treatment recog- 
nizes the long-term risk and the slow ac- 
crual of capital value, owners are now con- 
serving and reproducing timber at rates 
never before achieved in the Nation’s history. 

Timber capital gain taxation has proved 
itself to be in the national interest for 
nearly two decades, 

It has removed inequities in prior law, 
resulting from different tax treatment of 
similar transactions. 

Our forest resources are expanding. 

America's forest owners, 4,500,000 in num- 
ber, have as a group taken great strides in 
forestry management and improved the sup- 
ply of timber, on a sustained yield basis, for 
the Nation. É 

Their output is vital to the national econ- 
omy: * ; 
Under fair and equitable taxation, they 
can be counted on to increase our national 
wealth in forest resources, meet the national 
need for forest products, and provide an 
enduring source of tax revenue to the 
National Government, 

IN CONCLUSION 


There are other proposals I would touch 
on, but I have concentrated on those possi- 
bly affecting jobs In my district, my State. 
I would like to borrow from the fine state- 
ment of Hon, Luther H. Hodges, Secretary 
of Commerce, before the committee, Febru- 
ary 6, 1963. 

“In order to provide jobs for the unem- 
ployed, to accelerate the rate of economic 
growth and thus demonstrate to the rest of 
the world the dynamic strength of which 
we are capable, we must furnish greater in- 
centives to the -private sector to improve 
its performance. These incentives, I believe, 
are best provided by reductions in individual 
and corporate income taxes. The tax reduc- 
tion approach to the solution of our present 
difficulty is two pronged. The reduction of 
the individual income tax rates in the middle 
and lower brackets will serve for the most 
part to increase consumption expenditures. 
These are the groups which spend the high- 
est proportion of their incomes. With the 
expansion in consumer demand idle plant 
capacity will be put back into operation and 
employment will increase. Corporate prof- 
its, which are especially sensitive to increases 
in the rate of plant utilization, will increase. 
Corporate profits motivate investment in 
new plant and equipment. Therefore the 
gain in consumer spending will lead to 
greater corporate profits and more funds and 
incentive for investment. 

“The second prong of the tax approach 
bears more directly on investment incen- 
tives. By reducing the tax rates on indi- 
viduals in the upper brackets and on corpo- 
rations, the motivation to exploit new 
opportunities in product and process invest- 
ment is encouraged directly. Reduction of 
the corporate income tax to the recom- 
mended level will mean that Government 18 
no longer the senior partner in sharing cor- 
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porate profits. Furthermore, reduced income 
taxes mean greater cash flow for corpora- 
tions. 

“The President's tax program, therefore, 
would remove the overburden of taxation 
from the economy and provide the bigger 
markets and the greater incentives necessary 
for more vigorous economic growth.” 

Again let me assure you that I salute our 
President for the courageous approach to 
our tax problems. I hope to work with this 
committee in solving them. Thank you for 
listening to me today. 


Success of Blue Cross Makes Medicare 
Proposal an Absurdity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, it is dif- 
ficult to understand why there are some 
who stubbornly insist on solving medi- 
care problems by Government interven- 
tion when such action is simply unneces- 
sary. This bespeaks a lack of faith in our 
free enterprise system and in the capac- 
ity of the American people to find solu- 
tions for their own hospital and medical 
problems. 

That fact is attested by the experience 
of the Harris Hospital at Fort Worth, 
Tex., where during the past year some 
two-thirds of the 406 patients who were 
drawing old-age assistance carried Blue 
Cross protection. Of the $128,927.45 
charged for hospitalization, $89,269.48 
was paid by the Blue Cross coverage. 
All but $2,193.49 of the amount not in- 
cluded in the private health insurance 
coverage has been paid, and of this only 
$538.28 has been charged off. That rep- 
resents only four-tenths of 1 percent of 
the total cost of caring for these 
Patients. 

‘The Harris Hospital experience should 
be typical of others throughout the Na- 
tion. This stands as a complete refuta- 
tion of the claim by politicians who say 
the people are not capable of solving 
their own health problems. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a magazine article on this su 
ject. It follows: : 

OLD-AcE ASSISTANCE 

The latest figures since the old-age assist- 
ance program in Texas went into effect, Jan- 
uary 1, 1962, show that 406 OAA patients 
were admitted to Harris Hospital last year. 
Their average length of stay was 8.7 days, 
which is barely above the average of other 
medical and surgical patients. 

The hospital care for these 406 patients 
totaled $128,927.45. Of this amount, Blue 
Cross paid $89,269.48, leaving a balance of 
$39,657 due the hospital from patients and 
their families. 

ONLY $538 UNCOLLECTIBLE 

Of this balance, only $2,193.49 remains 
outstanding, and still more remarkable: 
Only $538.28 of the latter sum has been 
charged off as uncollectible, or only four- 
tenths of 1 percent of the total cost of 
caring for these patients—truly a tribute to 
the willingness and ability of the families of 
older patients to pay their own way, as well 
as to Texas OAA program. 
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Byelorussian National Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, March 25, 
1963, is the 45th anniversary of Byelorus- 
sian National Independence Day. In 
eloquent letter from Capt. John Shim- 
chik, chairman of the Byelorussian Lib- 
eration Front. In his letter, Captain 
Shimchik retells the tragic story of the 
Soviet Union's absorption of Byelorussia 
and calls for the independence of the 
Byelorussian and other captive Iron 
Curtain peoples. I fully share these 
sentiments, and ask for unanimous con- 
sent that the letter be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp so that all Sen- 
ators can read it. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HEADQUARTERS, BYELORUSSIAN 
LIBERATION FRONT, 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 11, 1963. 
Hon. Huon Scorr. 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: This letter is in reference to mat- 
ters closely connected with American ideals 
of freedom for Americans of Byelorussian 
descent, 

The Byelorussian people are enslaved and 
oppressed in Byelorussian SSR by totalitar- 
fan Soviet Russia. They have no opportu- 
nity to express their opinions and wishes. 
Only the Byelorussians living in America and 
other free countries can freely reflect the real 
evaluation of Communist rule in Byelorussia 
as well as the desires of the Byelorussian 
Nation. 

The history of Soviet Russian Government 
in Byelorussia, is a history of permanent 
terror, armed pacifications, national oppres- 
sion, religious persecution, economic exploit- 
ation, mass arrests and shootings, deporta- 
tions into Siberia, Russification and Soviet- 


ization. 

In 1795 Byelorussia was, by force of arms, 
conquered and annexed to Russia. From that 
time on, the Byelorussian people have suf- 
fered a heavy yoke under the Russian colo- 
nial regime, while their religion and culture 
have been severely persecuted, and began to 
struggle for their freedom and for their in- 
dependence, The Byelorussian le dur- 
ing this struggle have twice revolted (in 1831 
and 1863-64) but each time were subdued by 
the Russians, 

At the end of the First World War, in De- 
cember, 1917, the First All-Byelorussian Con- 
gress convened in the capital of Byelorussia 
in Miensk, and elected democratic organs of 
Byelorussian National Council. But this na- 
tional constituent was attacked and dis- 
persed by the armed forces of Soviet Russia. 
However, later, on March 25, 1918 the Coun- 
cil of Byelorussian Democratic Republic pro- 
claimed the independence of the Byelorus- 
sian state. 

This reborn Byelorussian Republic lasted 
until August, 1920. It was recognized “de 
jure and de facto” by many governments of 
Europe and Asia, who exchanged with it dip- 
lomatic relations. But the young republic 
was not able in such a short time to gain 
sufficient strength to defend itself against 
Russian Communists, and not having any 
support from other sources, was occupied by 
the Communist forces in August 1920. 
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In series of armed revolts in 1920-29, in 
constant passive resistance, and in acts of 
sabotage, the awakened Byelorussian nation 
displayed its reaction to Moscow. The most 
important military movement against the 
Communists was the revolt in Slusk in No- 
vember 1920. 

In 1924 an official Communist source in- 
dicated the existence of 40 Byelorussian 
partisan units. In 1934 another revolt 
started in Velizh but it was quickly liqui- 
dated. On January 27, 1934, 316 partisans 
of the unit “Byelaya Svitka” (White Coat) 
were killed in this city by the Communists. 

At the end of the Second World War the 
Second All-Byelorussain Congress convened 
in Miensk in 1944. This Congress annuled 
all treaties of the occupational governments 
concerning Byelorussia and approved proc- 
lamation of independence of the Byelorus- 
sian Democratic Republic. But again Byelo- 
russia was conquered by the army of Soviet 
Russia, 

The Government of Soviet Russia forcibly 
imposed on the Byelorussian nation a ficti- 
tious form of statehood, Byelorussian Soviet 
Socialist Republic, which has no sovereign 
functions and exists on paper only for prop- 
aganda purposes. The Byelorussian people 
have no influence in their own affairs. The 
representative of the Byelorussian S.S.R. in 
the United Nations, really represents the 
Moscow government and not the people of 
Byelorussia, 

The Byelorussian people in the homeland 
as well as the Byelorussian refugees, and 
Americans of Byelorussian descent want to 
see Byelorussia free and independent, lib- 
erated from the horrors enacted upon them 
by Communist. Russia. 

March 25, 1963, is being celebrated by the 
Byelorussians in all the free countries as the 
45th anniversary of National Independence 
Day. This Independence Day of Byelorussia 
is a symbol of liberation from present slavery 
of Communist Russian. The Byelorussian 
people will never cease to fight for their 
freedom which was proclaimed by the act 
of March 25, 1918, and reaffirmed by the 
Second All-Byelorussian Congress in 1944. 

In sending you this informative historical 
material on the coming 45th anniversary of 
the Proclamation of Independence of Byelo- 
russia, we also ask you, Honorable Senator, 
to support the idea of the struggle of the 
Byelorussian people for independence. We 
shall be very grateful to you. 

We remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
Capt. JOHN SHIMCHIK, 

Chairman, Byelorussian Liberation Front. 


The Tide of Tyranny 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, with per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
editorial column of my friend, John Lopp, 
which appeared in the March 21, 1963, 
edition of the Auburndale Star, Auburn- 
dale, Fla. : 

The column, entitled “The Tide of 
Tyranny,” calls attention to the fact 
that each American must exercise the 
full privileges of his citizenship if we 
are to prevent the further loss of our 
freedoms as Americans. I hope all read- 
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ers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD will 
give thought to Mr. Lopp’s reflections. 
Tue TIDE or TYRANNY 
(By John D. Lopp) 

The right of the individual to shape the 
government under which he lives did not 
come into being by a stroke of a pen or the 
swish of an executioner’s axe. 

It was a slow won thing, a continuing 
process that began when serfs chaffing under 
the bondage of the feudal system slowly 
claimed and gained tiny but ever-increasing 
rights and freedoms. 

Freedom, as we in America know it, was 
attained only through determination, 
through sacrifice and through a willingness 
of brave men to die, if need be, in defense of 
a budding concept of the rights of the 
individual. 

These freedoms—the greatest of which is 
the right of self-government, thé privilege of 
speaking out and voting for those beliefs 
that one holds dear—must be guarded con- 
stantly if they are to endure. 

Freedoms can, and have been, lost by 
lethargy of the people. They have been lost 
because of the counsel of sincere but incom- 
petent leadership. 

Freedoms have been lost due to usurpation 
by despots. They have been lost to ruthless 
conquerers and through the blandishments 
of demagogs. 

But, mostly, they have disappeared because 
2 people no longer were willing to defend 

em. 

They did not vanish overnight, in most 
instances. They trickled away gradually as 
a babbling stream nibbles at the fertile farm- 
land that confines It, é 

And then one day the erosion is com- 
plete—and liberty and freedom are no more. 

The most powerful weapon against the 
erosion of the traditional freedoms is the 
right to vote—the right of each citizen to 
express his belief and his convictions on each 
and every issue, large or small. 

Strip him of that privilege, delegate his 
right to the ballot to some centralized au- 
8 and the battle for freedom is half 

8 

And therein lies the grim peril that men- 
aces America today. 

It is far more deadly, far more powerful, 
far more menacing than the threat of nu- 
clear war. 

It is far more threatening than the tramp- 
ing of Soviet soldiers less than 100 miles off 
the U.S. mainland. 

It is far more deadly than the might of 
the nuclear-armed submarines lurking in 
Cuban bases. It is more perilous than the 
Red bombers pinpointing our mighty war- 
ships in midmost ocean. 

And that peril—the loss of the right of 
free expression—confronts America on 
every hand. 

It is present in the actions of village, 
town, and city boards, that hold closed meet- 
ings, conceal their deliberations in a mask 
of secrecy and deny the people they rep- 
resent the right of expression in referendums 
on issues of major importance. 

It is present at the State level, when 
school administrations seek to shake off the 
control of politics by demanding the right 
of self-government without the consent, ox. 
in many cases, even the knowledge of the 
people who pay the bills. 

It exists at the national level, where an 
administration spoons out half-truths, or 
even less, on issues of paramount concern. 

It is present in our judicial system, where 
appointed jurists, answerable only to theif 
consciences and the Angel of Death, inter 
pret the law in accordance with their ow? 
political, social, and economic concepts. 

It is present in every crossroad hamlet 
every small city, and every sprawling 
metropolis. 
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The keystone of freedom is loosened each 
time an individual citizen remains away 
from the polls on election day. 

It is drained away every time a citizen, 
a community, a county, a State, or the Na- 
tion ignores an usurpation of power—bows 
to an abridgment of constitutionally guar- 
anteed rights—or fails to raise a voice in 
protest to each new encroachment upon the 
sacred liberties that are his, 

A liberty lost can never be regained. A 
sacred right abandoned or usurped can 
never be recovered. 

A power delegated in face of a real or 
imagined emergency is never returned. 

The declaration “Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty“ was never more apt than it 
is today. 

An action, by any board, commission, 
lawmaker, judge, or even the President him- 
self, beyond the expressed will of the people, 
is a step toward tyranny. 


Tribute to Educational Standards of Uni- 
versity of Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, it 
Was recently announced that the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas is the top-ranked 
Public educational institution in the 
South and the fourth in the Nation in 
the number of National Merit Scholars 
enrolled. 

This is a tribute to the educational 
standards at the university and the at- 
tractiveness of the university program 
and curriculum for talented young peo- 
ple. I ask unanimous consent that a 
news story from the Arkansas Gazette 
of March 10 pertaining to this matter 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 

Untvenstry OF ARKANSAS FOURTH IN NATION 
IN NUMBER or MERIT SCHOLARS ENROLLED 
FAYETTEVILLE, March 9—The University of 

Arkansas Is the top-ranked public educa- 

tional institution in the South and the 

fourth in the Nation in the number of 

National merit scholars enrolled. 

The university's high standing was dis- 

in the annual report of the National 

Merit scholarship program. There are 58 

Public universities and colleges that have the 

Scholars on their campuses. 

The university also ranks 20th among all 
higher educational institutions in the Na- 
tion, public and private. About 400 of the 

than 2,000 universities and colleges in 
Country have enrolled merit scholars. 
University of Arkansas currently has 
2 scholars enrolled on the Fayetteville 


Last year the university was one of the 40 
higher ‘educational institutions which had 
enrolled 60 percent of all the merit scholars. 

Dr. David W. Mullins, university president, 

the school's showing in the rankings 

indicative not only of the caliber of 

er dente enrolled at the university, but also 

the quality of instructional programs 
draws such students to our campus. 
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Another contributing factor has been a 
widely recognized honors program at the 
university, he said. At the present time, 
424 students are participating in the honors 


program. 

The National Merit scholarship program 
Was established in 1955 through grants from 
the Ford Foundation and the Carnegie 
Corp.. Money for the scholarships comes 
from more than 120 business and industrial 
corporations, foundations, and professional 
associations. 


News Register Becomes a Daily 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ad- 
dress the House of Representatives today 
on a most felicitous occasion. As you 
and many of my colleagues know, the 
most populous portion of the Ninth Con- 
gressional District is southerly Alameda 
County, an area of incomparable climate, 
rich farmlands, vineyards, and delight- 
ful cities and towns. 

One of these cities is Fremont, north- 
ern California’s largest city area. 
Formed in 1956 by incorporating the five 
rural communities of Centerville, Irv- 
ington, Niles, Mission San Jose, and a 
large amount of agricultural land, Fre- 
mont’s population has risen since 1956 
from 22,443 to nearly 60,000. The pro- 
jected constant growth over the next 15 
years is 8,000 annually. 

Mr, Speaker, such a rapid growth too 
many times means chaos for a commu- 
nity, but this is not the case in Fremont. 
The reason is that our city is a planned 
community in the most perfect sense, a 
city whose master plan has provided for 
a proper balance of industrial, commer- 
cial and residential development, of 
parks, recreation, and wildlife areas. As 
the American Institute of Planners stated 
in awarding Fremont the 1962 honor 
award for “outstanding achievement in 
comprehensive planning,” Fremont is, of 
course, almost unique. 

The fact that this explosive growth has 
been guided and controlled pursuant to 
sound and imaginative planning is a 
credit to the city government, its staff, 
its elected officials, and ultimately to the 
entire citizenry. 

Mr. Speaker, this steady course that 
I have described has not been easy. After 
all, what has been accomplished here is 
the blending into one great city of five 
rural communities, each with its own 
leaders, its own points of view. It would 
have been difficult, perhaps impossible, 
to have done this continuing job without 
the existence of an enlightened news- 
paper, whose first loyalty was to the com- 
munity and its people and not to any 
personal partianship of its publishers. 

This newspaper is the News Register, 
Mr. Speaker, published by Mr. George 
P. Oakes and Mr. George H. Oakes, and 


serving, in addition to Fremont, the 
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growing and vital cities of Newark, Union 
City and Milpitas. 

I ask my colleagues today to join me 
in sending congratulations to the News 
Register on its joining of the great 
American family of daily newspapers, 
May it live long and prosper well, con- 
tinuing to serve its community and its 
country in the fair and impartial dis- 
semination of news, and in the honest 
and incisive criticism of its editorial 
page. 


Record of the Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD V. LONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Nr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
a new concept in oversea Government 
service came into being just 2 years ago 
with the birth of the Peace Corps. 
Americans from all walks of life and 
from every age group have left cities, 
towns, villages, and farms all over the 
United States to serve not only their 
country, but their less fortunate fellow 
man in farflung countries throughout 
the world—not as soldiers—not as dip- 
lomats—not as bureaucrats—not as ob- 
serves—not as advisers—yet they are 
all of these things—and more. 

These volunteers are truly soldiers of 
peace—diplomats of good will—bureau- 
crats as representatives of a Federal 
agency conceived in helpfulness—ob- 
servers of actual everyday life in these 
areas as they themselves live it day by 
day—advisers on self-help who demon- 
strate their know-how in shoulder-to- 
shoulder labors in the fleld, the class- 
room, and the factory, and not in the 
conference halls. 

Moreover, the Peace Corpsman is the 
best possible example of the priceless 
value of freedom for the individual, for 
he is obviously motivated to his service 
by a desire to share with those less for- 
tunate his talents, in the hope that this 
will help them maintain and preserve 
their hard-won liberty. 

There are no material rewards for the 
Peace Corps man. But a world at peace 
will not be built with gold—human 
liberty cannot be fruitful in the steril- 
ity of totalitarianism—and the will to 
establish self-determination for the in- 
dividual is not bred by fear. It is in his 
work and in its results that these selfless 
volunteers are rewarded for their sacri- 
fices. For they are making the most 
priceless contribution possible—personal 
sacrifice—in building a world at peace, 
in which liberty thrives because of the 
healthy and unbreakable will of the in- 
dividual. 

The Kansas City Times recently gave 
its editorial congratulations and good 
wishes to the sparkling success of the 
Peace Corps. I believe it gives an excel- 
lent account of the record that makes 
the „congratulations so very well de- 
served. Because the subject will be of 
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such general interest to all readers of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A STRONG EARLY RECORD BY THE PEACE CORPS 

The Peace Corps, at age 2, is a sparkling 
success, It has made some mistakes. There 
has been at least one known misadventure. 
But the record of setbacks is minor compared 
to the lengthening list of early achievements. 
Even the most partisan critics of 2 years ago 
have stopped ruing the still fledgling organi- 
zation, 

Pigures tell only part of the story. Still, it 
is significant that on the second anniversary 
of the Corps last week, 3,965 volunteers were 
working in 41 countries. In addition, 630 
trainees are preparing for assignments in 10 
of these countries plus 3 new ones: Guate- 
mala, Gabon, and Panama. The present total 
of 44 nations will increase to 45 when a unit 
destined for Indonesia completes its training 
this spring. The plan calls for 9,000 Peace 
Corps workers by the end of 1963 with the 
largest concentration of 4,000 in Latin 
America. 

Ages of the volunteers range from 18 to 
76, although the average age is 24 for men 
and 26 for women, Most work in education 
at various levels. Community action, both 
rural and urban, is the second largest field. 
Other projects are devoted to agriculture, 
health, and public works. Hundreds of spe- 
cial skills are enlisted. The Peace Corps— 
and the United States—is represented abroad 
by qualified geologists, surveyors, nurses’ 
aids, nutritionists, carpenters, plumbers, vet- 
erinarians, and even professional fishermen. 

Considering the amount of good being done 
for people who need help, the total cost is 
not great. Congress voted $30 million for 
the first fiscal year and $59 million for the 
second year. Volunteers draw no pay but 
receive allowances scaled to maintain them 
at the living level of the host nation. Only 
3.2 percent of the volunteers sent abroad have 
been returned. None was asked to leave by a 
host government. 

Of course, there was the celebrated case of 
the young girl in Nigeria whose indiscreet 
post card fell into unfriendly hands and was 
turned into anti-American propaganda. It 
was the only known instance of its kind. It 
is remarkable that more slip-ups have not 
occurred. The pitfalls were many in view of 
the general inexperience of the legion of 
young Americans who were scattered over 
the world in unfamiliar environments. 

The last 2 years have made clear that the 
American spirit of humanitarianism flowers 
in the jungles and impoverished villages of 
foreign lands. Already there is a strong indi- 
cation that the Peace may turn out 
to be one of the Nation's most valuable efforts 
in the whole vast field of foreign aid. 


American Legion Rehabilitation 
Legislative Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL VINSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, on March 
12, I had the personal pleasure of pre- 
senting to the House Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs a distinguished American, 
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James E. Powers, national commander of 
the American Legion. Commander Pow- 
ers presented to the committee the 1963 
American Legion rehabilitation legisla- 
tion program. Due to the importance of 
this subject, I feel it most important that 
Commander Powers’ views in behalf of 
the American Legion receive the public 
attention which they are due. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following statement by Commander 
Powers to the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs on that occasion: 
STATEMENT By JAMES E. POWERS, NATIONAL 

COMMANDER, THE AMERICAN LEGION, BEFORE 

THE COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 

Hovst oF REPRESENTATIVES, MARCH 12, 

1963 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, may I begin by saying that I greatly 
appreciate the opportunity to appear before 
this distinguished committee for the purpose 
of presenting the 1963 American Legion re- 
habilitation legislative program. To present 
the proposals of the largest veterans organi- 
zation, on matters affecting the welfare of so 
many millions of beneficiaries, is a grave and 
important assignment. 

I am grateful, too, for the special arrange- 
ments that have been made to accommodate 
this large group of legionnaires and ladies 
of the auxiliary. As you know, they, and 
others, are here to attend our annual Wash- 
ington conference. The meeting that most 
relates to the activities of the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee is the one which begins this 
afternoon at 2 o’clock, It is the National 
Rehabilitation Conference, and it brings to- 
gether, from every State, persons who have 
made service to veterans, either on a volun- 


' teer or professional basis, their life's inter- 


est. These persons represent communities in 
every State in the Nation. Together with 
the responsible Government officials, they 
will discuss veterans’ problems and seek ac- 
ceptable solutions. They represent 17,000 
posts, where every one of the proposals I will 
present to you today originated. 

Our meetings began Sunday and will last 
until Thursday. We consider this appear- 
ance before the House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee the most important part of our busi- 
ness sessions. Another highlight will be 
our annual banquet, Wednesday evening, at 
which we honor the Members of Congress. 


. Present at that time will be constituents of 


every Congressman, anxious to meet and 
pay their respects to their elected repre- 
sentatives, 

This tremendous turnout for our banquet, 
the largest ever, is typical of the spirit, in- 
terest, and activity that I have sensed and 
seen in my travels throughout the country. 
It gives me great pleasure to report to you 
that, everywhere, the American Legion is 
flourishing. Since my election, I have visit- 
ed 43 States, and met with Legionnaires 
from all 50, I have witnessed an enthusiasm 
that was truly inspiring. Legionnaires are 
renewing their dedication to serve their 
comrades and their country. Legionnaires 
are reviving their interest in the affairs of 
their organization. Legionnaires are re- 
Pledging their determination that this or- 
ganization will continue to be the strong 
and effective. force for good that it is and 
always has been. 

This revitalization is manifested not only 
in enthusiastic meetings but also in an up- 
surge in membership. After concluding 1962 
with a substantial increase over the previous 
year, we are, as of today, 65,000 ahead of 
1962's figure for the same date, 

And now to the main business of the hear- 
ings. Our current rehabilitation legisla- 
tive program consists of resolutions approved 
by the 1962 national convention after the 
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most exhaustive and comprehensive study 
and debate that I have ever witnessed. These 
are supplemented by resolutions approved 
by the fall 1962 meeting of our national ex- 
ecutive committee. To discuss each pro- 
posal would consume more time than is 
available and would not be appropriate to 
this hearing. Therefore, I will select for a 
brief discussion those measures which affect 
the greatest number of people, or have the 
greatest impact, or require the most atten- 
tion, Nothing in the order of presentation 
should be construed as indicating any prior- 
ity. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, 
I will submit at this time an additional state- 
ment outlining in detail all of our current 
legislative proposals. I respectfully request 
that it be made a part of the record. We 
look forward, of course, to presenting com- 
plete discussions of each of our legislative 
aims as the committee conducts hearings 
throughout the session. 

INCREASE DEATH COMPENSATION PAYMENTS 

1. National convention Resolution 285 
of 1962 

Several years ago, the basic law governing 
death compensation was changed so that, 
for deaths occurring after January 1, 1957, 
the amount payable to the survivor was 
based, in part, upon the base pay the serv- 
iceman had received. Where the death had 
occurred prior to that date, the survivor 
could elect either to remain under the old 
death compensation law or to accept payment 
under the new law, dependency and in- 
demnity compensation. DIC offered a 
greater benefit for many, especially where 
the serviceman had held a high rank while on 
active duty, However, for many others (es- 
pecially widows with several children) the 
old death compensation law provided the 
greater benefit. 

The old death compensation law rates 
have not been increased since 1954; actually, 
a great many survivors (widows with chil- 
dren) receiving under this law have not re- 
ceived an increase since 1952. The Legion 
strongly feels that these beneficiaries, whose 
husbands, fathers, and sons gave their lives 
for their country, should receive an adjust- 
ment in their death compensation payments 
to reflect the rise in the cost of living over 
the last decade. 

House bill 4405, introduced by Mr. Secrest 
of Ohio, would accomplish the objective of 
our Resolution 285. 

2. Fall national executive committee 
Resolution 14 


In our view, the dependency and indem- 
nity compensation law contains a funda- 
mental deficiency. Under the old death 
compensation law, a widow was awarded 
extra money for each child of the deceased 
veteran. The new law does not generally 
authorize such payments. Congress recog- 
nized this inequity last year by making it 
possible for certain widows (with five or more 
children) to receive an amount equal to 
death pension. This means, however, that 
the widow has to meet the restrictive re- 
quirements that control nonservice-con- 
nected death benefits. We feel that there is 
a better approach to the solution of the 
problem. It is fundamentally wrong for a 
widow whose husband's death was the result 
of service to have to meet the conditions 
controlling nonservice- connected death 
benefits. We seek a return to the traditional 
and just concept of providing extra amounts 
for each child. 

House Resolution 3502, introduced by Mr. 
DuLsKI of New York, would accomplish the 
objective of our Resolution 14. 

ELIMINATE INEQUITIES IN DISABILITY COMPEN™~ 
SATION PAYMENTS 
National convention Resolution 157 of 1962 

This resolution seeks a restoration of bal- 
ance to the compensation structure; it seeks. 
also, alowances for dependents of those 
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Service-connected veterans rated below 50 
Percent disabled, on the same basis control- 
ling those rated 50 percent and above. 

The entire rating schedule is based upon 
the premise that when a man is rated 90 
Percent disabled he should receive 90 per- 
cent of the amount payable for total dis- 
ebility. Strangely, he receives only 176.4 
Percent. The veteran who is rated 80 percent 
get only 68 percent. And so on. The com- 
pensation structure used to be in balance. 
Beginning in 1952, however, greater increases 
Were granted to the higher ratings. The 
present system is inequitable to all those 
service disabled who are rated 10 through 
99 percent. When you consider that the vast 
Majority of all service-disabled veterans 
are rated below 100 percent, it becomes im- 
Mediately clear how many veterans are being 
undercompensated. 

The other point in our compensation pro- 
gram concerns veterans who have depend- 
ents. At present, veterans rated 50 percent 
disabled or above receive extra allowances 
for dependents. Those rated below 50 per- 
Cent do not. We are unable to see the logic 
in this arrangement. The inequity is most 
Clearly seen and felt by the service-disabled 
Veteran, for example, with a wife and three 
children, who is reduced from 50 percent 
to 40 percent. Instead of losing $30 (the 
difference between 50 percent and 40 per- 
cent compensation rates) he loses $61 a 
Month because he no longer receives any 
allowances for his dependents. The service- 
disabled veteran does not understand such 
an arrangement, and does not believe that 
Congress would permit a law so manifestly 
Unjust and unfair to continue. 

We frequently hear, in criticisms of cer- 
tain other veterans programs, that nothing 
is too good for the service disabled. When 
One considers that more than 80 percent of 
the service disabled are rated below 50 per- 
cent (and, therefore, not receiving depen- 
dency allowances) you realize that here Is 
& golden opportunity to extend a great and 
Just benefit to a very large and deserving 
group. 

House bill 2582, introduced by Mr. Fro 
ot New York, would accomplish both ob- 
Jectives of our resolution No. 157, and re- 
move these inequities in controlling dis- 
ability compensation laws. 

IMPROVE PENSION PROGRAM FOR NON-SERVICE- 
CONNECTED DISABILITY OR DEATH 
National convention Resolution 317 of 1962 


We in the American Legion view pension 
as the Nation's historical method of assur- 
ing its wartime defenders an honorable form 
Of adequate assistance when they are unable 
to provide for themselves or thelr families 
and when they do not have sufficient re- 
Sources to care for their reasonable needs. 
We believe that the current law, Public Law 
86-211, falls below those standards, stand- 
ards which were established early in the an- 
nals of our country. 

For some time now, I have observed Pub- 
Uc Law 86-211 in its application to veterans 
and their dependents. My experience in 
Service work in Georgia has lately been sup- 
Plemented by conversations with persons 
throughout this land. I want to convey to 
the committee, with all the emphasis at my 

d, the reaction that I have witnessed. 
There le widespread dissatisfaction with the 
law, Many feel that the rates of pension are 
Meager, Many feel that the tests of need 
de fallen far below the standards previ- 
dusly set for veterans pensions. Many feel 
t some of the provisions are unduly re- 
Strictive. Many of those who have the al- 
t tive of remaining under the old law 
del that the fact that their election would 
irrevocable makes changing unwise. 
We ask Congress to liberalize the tables 
disability and death pension rates and 
Corresponding annual income limita- 
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tions, to repeal the requirement that certain 
veterans must count a portion of their 
spouse’s income as their own, to permit the 
exclusion from income of expenses incurred 
in connection with the last illness and burial 
of their spouse or child, to repeal the $30 
limitation on payments to certain hospital- 
ized veterans, and to give special considera- 
tion to those aged 65 or hospitalized for 
tuberculosis. 

House bill 1927, introduced by Mr. Lo- 
nati of Illinois, would accomplish the ob- 
jectives of our Resolution 317. 


REOPEN NATIONAL. SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 


National convention Resolution 286 of 1962 


Much has been said and written about 
this subject. In my view, there is one 
essential issue: did not the Government do 
an unfair thing when, in April 1951, it 
abruptly terminated the insurance program? 
The original program, begun during World 
War I, was continued In force without in- 
terruption or termination all through the 
years. When the Government decides to 
alter a policy so well established in history, 
tradition, and precedent, should it not serve 
adequate notice upon the interested parties? 

The lack of notice of termination deprived 
many veterans of the opportunity to make 
adequate provision for the future needs of 
their families. As the Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs, John S. Gleason, Jr., wrote 
in a letter to the chairman of this com- 
mittee, the withdrawal of the privilege came 
at a time when many veterans had not yet 
determined their insurance needs and “may 
well have caused hardship or unwise deci- 
sions in many cases.” f 

Under our proposal, the program would be 
reopened for 1 year to afford a last chance to 
those veterans who for One reason or an- 
other—often because of factors beyond their 
control—did not retain their national service 
life insurance. Under our proposal, there 
would be no cost to the taxpayers. We urge 
favorable action on this long-standing im- 

t Legion request. 

H.R. 2124, introduced by Mr. CLEVELAND 
of New Hampshire; H.R. 2136, introduced by 
Mr. HALPERN, of New York, and H.R. 3503, 
introduced by Mr. Dutsxer, of New York, 
would accomplish the objectives of our Reso- 
lution 286. 


EXPAND MEDICAL CARE OF AGED AND 
CHRONICALLY ILL 


National convention Resolution 
287 of 1962 

The American Legion has long advocated 
that Congress authorize an expansion of the 
VA medical program for the treatment of 
aging and chronically {ll veterans. The 
problem of the aging and chronically ill 
veteran is one of the most serious facing us 
today. Clearly, we must act now or the in- 
crease in the number of such persons will 
make a satisfactory solution difficult, if not 
Impossible. 

The plight of the aged veteran is obvious. 
He becomes ill more frequently and for more 
prolonged periods than his younger com- 
rades. The diseases with which he is af- 
flicted are more likely to be chronic and 
debilitating, He is less able financially to 
bear the cost of medical care. And, the fa- 
cilities available to him are frequently be- 
low any acceptable minimum standards. 

We are sure that Congress will accept a 
responsibility for these most deserving vet- 
erans. We ask the Veterans’ Administration 
to extend all of its resources in their behalf. 
We ask that VA facilities be used, modified, 
or established to meet immediately this 
pressing problem. We are at present develop- 
ing a substantive legislative proposal which 
will be subsequently presented to you. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, these are a few of the unresolved 
problems in the field of veterans affairs. 
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Even this somewhat general discussion of 
them points up their importance., I am 
convinced that, although their resolution 
may not be easy, it is surely possible. In 
this connection, the American Legion will 
continue, as it has in the past, to work in 
partnership with the Veterans Affairs Com- 
mittee. Together we can shape a program 
befitting this great Nation and its wartime 
defenders. 

I believe that our organization has both 
rights and responsibilities. We approach the 
subject of veterans affairs with confidence 
born of a life of dedication and experience, 
and in the exercise of certain prerogatives 
that accrue to us as the largest veterans 
organization. Thus, satisfactory solutions 
to difficult problems will best be found with 
our assistance. At the same time, we 
acknowledge and accept the proportionately 
heavy responsibility to do everything within 
our power to insure that the program re- 
mains sound and unassailable and that our 
requests take cognizance not only of the 
welfare of veterans but also the common 
good. Our actions will be guided by those 
precepts in the future as they have in the 
past. 

The important issues in the field of veter- 
ans affairs must be considered on a hu- 
manitarian basis, for we are dealing with 
human needs, and human problems, and, in 
fact, human beings. If any other approach 
is taken, Justice will not be done even 
though the most expedient agreement is 
reached. 

At the same time, due consideration must 
be given to economic factors such as the 
costs of the proposals weighed. Thus it is 
that we have in our deliberations related 
the cost of the veterans program to stand- 
ards such as the income of the Nation, the 
number of those who served, the cost of 
living, the value of the dollar, and the gross 
national product. It Is our conviction that 
the veterans program is neither excessive nor 
extravagant. 

I wish to assure you that the American 
Legion will continue to conduct its affairs in 
a most responsible manner, faithful to its 
pledge to serve both country and comrade. 

Thank you. 


Hospital Insurance for the Aged - 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
National Observer today has published 
an interview in which reporter Robert 
Hermann interviews Social Security 
Commissioner Robert M. Bali on the 
administration’s proposal for hospital 
insurance for the aged. Thirty-five 
Senators joined me in introducing the 
Hospital Insurance Act of 1963, and I 
believe they will find Commissioner Ball’s 
answers to basic questions about the bill 
extremely valuable. It will also be of 
interest to others who want to know the 
basis for the administration’s proposal. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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THE GOVERNMENT'S CasR ON MepIcaAL HELP 
YOR THE AGED 

Question. Are most old people really so 
bad-off financially that they can't cope with 
Medical expenses without Government 
help? A survey made at the University of 
Michigan shows that perhaps older people do 
not really need added medical protection, 

Answer, According to the Survey Research 
Center at the University of Michigan and all 
other reputable surveys, the aged are gen- 
erally quite badly off financially, and once 
the aged fall to low-income status they sel- 
dom recover. 

The aged have somewhat more assets than 
younger people, but it's necessary to dis- 
tinguish between two kinds of assets: 
Those that you'd expect the aged to use up 
when they get sick and those you'd expect 
them to keep. The assets that older people 
have consist largely of their homes, and I 
do not think anyone would argue the home 
should be sold to pay for medical care. If 
you leave out the value of older people's 
homes—and the average value of their homes 
is not very large—older people generally have 
very small reserves; almost 50 percent have 
under $1,000 and one-third have practically 
nothing. 

Question. Some critics believe that a Gov- 
ernment health insurance plan for the aged 
would eventually be expanded to other age 
groups. What do you think? 

Answer. I would say that the problem of 
the aged is a unique problem and that I can 
think of no other practical way to meet this 
problem than through the social security 
approach. The younger members of the 
population do not have the same problem. 

The aged have a much higher incidence of 
filness than do others. They use three times 
as much in the way of hospital services. 
This means higher costs for hospital insur- 
ance for the aged, If they pay their way in 
old age. Some Blue Cross plans do not have 
a higher rate for the aged because these plans 
have shifted the extra cost for the aged to 
their younger members. But in the com- 
mercial plans, and increasingly I might say 
in Blue Cross plans, the aged are charged 
their full cost and this is relatively high, as 
much as $300 a year for an aged couple in 
Blue Cross. Higher costs of health insurance 
for the aged grow out of higher incidence of 
illness, so high insurance cost for the aged 
isn't anybody's fault. This is the way insur- 
ance has to work. 

In the case of the aged, the increased cost 
of health insurance comes at the time when 
incomes are generally greatly reduced. 
These two factors work against each other. 
The income of the average aged couple is 
about $2,500 a year; that for the average 
single person living alone Is just a little over 
$1,000. Now the social security solution to 
this problem of high cost and low income in 
old age is the same for hospital insurance 
as it is for cash benefits under social 
security. Pay small deductions from your 
wages during your working years and then 
in retirement you have the protection with- 
out further payment. 

This ent avoids the difficulty of 
placing a high health insurance cost burden 
upon the individual when he can least afford 
it. No one has devised any other practical 
plan of general application that can meet 
this special difficulty of the aged, a difficulty 
which is not shared by the younger age 
group. The young can pay for current 
health insurance protection out of current 
income. The young can also afford the mod- 
est increase in contributions proposed to 
finance their protection in old age. 

INCREASED CASH BENEFITS 

Under the President’s proposal for hos- 
pital insurance for the aged the contribu- 
tion rate would be increased by one-fourth 
of 1 percent of covered wages for employees 
and employers, and the wages covered would 
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be increased from $4,800 to $5,200, thereby 
increasing contributions but also increasing 
future cash benefits for persons earning over 
$4,800 per year, a group whose benefits are 
becoming badly out-of-step with increased 
wages. The maximum increase in contribu- 
tions for a wage earner would be $27.50 per 
year, with $17.68 golng for hospital insurance 
and the remainder for the increase in cash 
benefits. 

Question. Wouldn't it be possible to just 
expand the Kerr-Mills program, which we 
already have, and make the social security- 
financed health plan unnecessary? 

Answer. I don’t think so. There are sev- 
eral defects in the Kerr-Mills approach that 
no amount of improvement will get away 
from. One of them is that in many States 
and localities it is very difficult to raise from 
general revenues the funds that are neces- 
sary to support a comprehensive program. 
As a result, of the States that have programs 
(about half the States), most use very strict 
means tests and most have minimal medical 
benefits. Oklahoma provides hospital care 
only for life-endangering or sight-endanger- 
ing conditions and then limits coverage to 
21 days. Kentucky, with an income test of 
$1,800 per couple, covers only 6 days of hos- 
pital care. 

New York has a means test limit of $500 
on life insurance, has a requirement that 
relatives with modest assets pay the medical 
costs of the aged, and seizes the estate on 
death of the assistance recipient. There are 
just so many demands in other areas, edu- 
cation, etc., that having a comprehensive 
medical care program out of general taxa- 
tion is too great a burden for many States. 

Much more fundamentally, the major 
problem of health protection in old age is 
not the protection of the very poor. It's the 
protection of people who are neither very 
poor nor very wealthy—the 80 percent or 
85 percent of the aged who have always paid 
their own way, who have perhaps an invest- 
ment in a home, and who go Into retirement 
with small assets and an income that’s Just 
about enough to cover their daily needs. 
Most don’t have sufficient income to pay in- 
come tax, so they get no help from in- 
creased tax deductions. If they are faced 
with costly illness, it can force them to use 
up their assets, cash in their life insurance, 
or sell their home. Or it may force de- 
pendence on children, who may themselves 
have only modest resources and have other 
family responsibilities. True, if they use 
up the bulk of their assets and there is a 
good assistance program, they can get care 
paid for through assistance. But I believe 
it is preferable to have a plan that protects 
their assets, protects their self-respect, and 
makes it possible for them to continue to be 
self-supporting—on the basis that they have 
made social security contributions during 
their working years. 


AN UNSATISFACTORY SOLUTION 


I just don't think that making it neces- 
sary for this large group of people who have 
supported themselves throughout their lives 
to rely on a means test 1f serious illness OC- 
curs is a satisfactory solution. I think that 
letting them become poor and then coming 
to their aid is inferior to a method which 
prevents them from becoming poor. 

Question. Many expenses would not be 
covered by social security health insurance, 
physicians’ and surgeons’ fees, for example? 

Answer. That is true. I'd liken the hos- 
pital insurance proposal to the approach in 
social security generally, where for 25 years 
we have had a partnership of three methods 
to meet the retirement needs of the people 
for cash income. 

We have a basic social security program, 
covering just about everybody. And it 
doesn't cover all needs. It's a base to which 
workers are encour: to add protection 
through private pension plans, through sav- 
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ings on their own, and in other ways to 
bulld on top of social security. There are 
today over 30,000 private pension plans 
which are in a kind of partnership with so- 
cial security. The third part of the ap- 
proach is a sort of backstop, backing up 
everything that people do for themselves 
through social security, through their own 
savings, and private pension plans, This is 
Federal-State old-age assistance, which on a 
means-test basis makes provision for people 
whose needs are not met through the other 
methods. This same three-way approach is 
envisaged in the hospital insurance proposal. 
The President’s insurance proposal was 
never intended to be a program which 
would meet all health needs of the aged. 

Question. Would you say then that what 
is proposed is a rather limited program? 

Answer. I would agree, of course, that the 
program covers far from the total medical 
bill, but it Is aimed at the part of the medi- 
cal bill that almost always accompanies 
really expensive illness). When people have 
a really expensive illness this almost always 
involves a spell of hospitalization. If you 
look at all health costs, doctor bills are a 
very significant part of the total. However, 
they are a smaller part of the very big bills 
associated with the most serious illnesses. 
In covering hospitalization costs, we're 
striking at a major part of the cost of ex- 
pensive illness. 

Question. This is called an insurance plan, 
but is it really? I mean, the social security 
taxes I pay now aren't put aside for my 
benefit when I reach 65. What I would get 
at 65, presumably, is what the younger peo- 
ple would be contributing to the fund at 
that time. Right? 

Answer. There are significant differences 
without doubt between a social insurance 
program, which this proposal is, and a pri- 
vate insurance program. It is true that 
in social insurance your contributions are 
not tet aside for you in own account, 
but they aren't in private insurance either. 
Unlike savings accounts, insurance pools the 
funds of the insured so that If you die after 
making only one premium payment for life 
insurance your beneficiary is paid the face 
amount from the pool, not just an accumu- 
lation of your own contributions. One dif- 
ference between the two forms of insurance 
is that in private insurance there is a legal 
contract, with permanently fixed premiums 
and benefits. You pay in a certain amount 
of money and, except in a few special types 
of insurance, an annuity of a certain exact 
amount of money is payable in return for 
that. In social insurance the benefits and 
contributions are statutory and may be mod- 
ified as ls appropriate to the times. Changes 
which have been made over the years in so- 
cial security have proved to be a considerable 
advantage to those protected. 

There are also differences in the require- 
ments for reserves for the two kinds of in- 
surance. In private insurance, you have to 
protect the beneficiary against the possibility 
that his company might go out of business. 
It’s important to have enough money in 
reserve so that If a company were to go out 
of business, it would have roserves sufficient 
to cover its liabilities. This test of actuarial 
soundners has not becn considered necessary 
in the case of governmentally backed social 
insurance programs. The test applied to 
social insurance is: Will enough money be 
collected at every point in the future so that 
all the obligations can be met as they fall 
due? There's an assumption of the continu- 
ance of the governmental social security 
plan; continuance of income in the future 15 
assured in a social security program. 

The advisory councils that the Congress 
has set up on the financing of social security 
have always come out with the conclusion 
that this is a proper method of 
social security and that the contribution 
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Tates are sufficient, according to the best 
estimate available, to meet all benefit costs 
as they fall due and that no one need have 
any concern on that score at all. 

Question. Does it concern you that people 
who might be getting medical benefits next 
Year or the year after will not have con- 
tributed to the cost of the program? 

Answer. The social security program has 
had its benefit structure liberalized several 
times since it began, and each time the indi- 
viduals who were already receiving benefits 
received the increase. Under social insur- 
ance if you are a participating member of the 
Program and improvements are made in it, 
you receive the benefit of those improve- 
ments. One of the reasons benefits in the 
System have been modified is to bring them 
More in line with increased prices and earn- 
ings. If benefits were pald strictly according 
to the dollar value of past contributions, 

. benefits would get way out of date over the 
years, The addition of hospital insurance 
to social security is just like adding $7.50 
to the monthly cash benefits, but it is in 
the form of a protection against hospital 
Costs. All the precedents are for giving this 
increased protection to those who have al- 
Teady retired as well as to those who con- 
tribute in the future. 

SIMILAR TO BLUE CROSS 


Question. How would the Government plan 
Compare, say, with the way Blue Cross or 
Private plans work? 

Answer. It would be more similar to Blue 

than to commercial insurance in the 
benefits provided, in the way hospitals would 
be paid, and in most other ways. 

One of the major differences between Blue 

(and the administration proposal), 
On the one hand, and much of commercial 
th insurance, on the other, is that Blue 
Pays the cost of the services it covers 
Without regard to the price of the service, 
may vary from place to place and 
Benerally increases with time. Indemnity 
of commercial insurance, on the 
Other hand, pays fixed dollar amounts per 
y of hospitalization, for example, or up 
dollar totals on only 75 or 80 per- 
cent of . When the individual is 
sponsible for say 25 percent of his hospital 
— & long stay may require a very large 
t-of-pocket payment. 
ls n. Another objection to this plan 
that it gives health coverage to people 
pe don't need it, who will be able to pay 
eir own medical bills. 

. This is really the most amazing 

criticisms. It’s an atack not on the 
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ta Whole idea of social security. There is 

more reason to object to this hospital 
tosurance approach because it is not limited 

Poor people than there would be reason 
that you ought to introduce an in- 
Some test in the regular social security pro- 
kram and not pay the cash benefits after 65 
who have contributed unless they 
The whole approach of 


Mes panied to these benefits only if they 
state a test ot means only if they demon- 
sy contrary, we should make our provision 
ideaa J as much as possible the result of 
dow butions and work that the individual 
It i we had a means test in social security, 
bene Mean that if additional private 
impro n plans were provided or existing plans 
tecurite” individuals would lose their social 
would Protection because their income 
rity wo o Pass the means test. Social secu- 
Wed oug become a disincentive to providing 
Proving plans. Anyway, the income tax 
Costs we already take care of the health 
throu the very wealthy aged by returning 

Eh tax deductions as much as nine- 


that they are economic failures. On 
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tenths of their medical expenses. They’d get 
little from this proposal. Actually only 3 
percent of the aged have income over $10,000, 
and even these people can have their assets 
wiped out by long-term illness. 

Question. You mentioned that bills such 
as the King-Anderson would form part of a 
three-part health plan. Does this mean that 
you view the Kerr-Mills plan as a permanent 
part of our national health benefits in the 
future? 

Answer. Yes, indeed; I think that the Kerr- 
Mills provisions are a very important part 
of our total security protection just as I 
believe old-age assistance is an important 
part of the protection of older people today. 
There are always going to be some unusual 
situations in which people will not have their 
needs met by the combination of social secu- 
rity and private protection, and it’s as a 
secondary program that Kerr-Mills has a 
very important job todo. I hope every State 
adopts such a program, and actually once the 
King-Anderson bill is passed, relieving the 
States of some of their present assistance 
burdens, it will be more possible for the 
lower-income States to do so. 

Question. One of the things that's hard to 
pin down, Mr. Ball, is the cost of a health 
insurance plan for the aged under social secu- 
rity. Some private actuaries estimate the 
cost would be much higher than Government 
estimates, 

Answer. The largest part of the cost of the 
proposal is for in-patient hospital care. Ex- 
perience with such costs is available to all 
of us, and both Government and private 


actuaries have drawn on experience to estab- . 


lish the utilization rates that were used to 
estimate costs of the proposal for hospital 
insurance for the aged. 

The basic rates used by the private com- 
panies and those used by the Government are 
not far apart. I might mention that the 
insurance companies added a loading to their 
table solely on the ground that they assumed 
that under a Government program, people 
would be more apt to apply for insurance 
benefits than they would under private in- 
surance. We don't see any validity to that. 

OUR BEST ESTIMATE 


Furthermore, the companies estimated an 
administrative cost of about 10 percent for 
the Government program. Our actuary used 
a generous estimate of administrative cost of 
5 percent, which is the cost of the larger Blue 
Cross plans, including advertising and selling 
cost and the costs of collecting premiums 
from employers and other groups. Our best 
estimate on what additional administrative 
costs would be is closer to 3 percent of bene- 
fits. The collection costs of social security 
contributions would be the same if another 
quarter percent on employers and employees 
is added for hospital insurance, A very large 
part of the recordkeeping for old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance would also 
serve hospital insurance. Certainly, admin- 
istrative costs would not exceed the 5 percent 
that our actuary has used. There are several 
other reasons for differences in estimates, 
like the fact that insurance company esti- 
mates for both social security and railroad 
retirement beneficiaries haye been compared 
with our estimate just for social security. 

Question. There's also quite a difference 
in estimates on the impact of a Government 
program on hospital utilization, isn't there? 

Answer: I'd say the two estimates are 
within 15 percent of each other on hospital 
utilization, There is a bigger difference in 
estimates of average daily hospital costs in 
relation to wages, but the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare with its Pub- 
lic Health Service, including the Division of 
Hospitals, is probably as capable of estimat- 
ing this relationship now and into the long 
run as are Insurance companies. 

Question. Doctors perhaps have a some- 
what different view of human nature than 
yours. They feel it may be a little hard to 
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get a person out of the hospital when it’s not 
costing him anything. 

Answer. This is true in some cases and a 
real problem, but it's a problem that is com- 
mon to Blue Cross and private insurance as 
well as to coverage under this plan. 
It is true that you do increase the usage of 
hospitals when you insure people against the 
cost. This is a demonstrated fact and it was 
on this basis that allowances for increased 
usage were made by our actuaries. How 
much of this may be current need and how 
much unnecessary is a more difficult ques- 
tion, but most of the increase is certainly 
due to unmet need when the cost is not in- 
sured. 

The point Pm making is that an increase 
in utilization of say, 20 percent, which 
we allowed for, in terms of the need for 
hospitalization not now being met for those 
not now insured or inadequately protected 
is reasonable, but increases far beyond that 
seem unreasonable for a program which 
should tend to reduce hospital usage (rela- 
tive to usage under Blue Cross and commer- 
cial insurance) because it covers care in 
nursing homes and visiting nurse care at 
home and outpatient diagnostic services—a 
range of coverage many private plans do not 
have. £ 

Question. Many doctors fear increasing 
Government encroachment in the medical 
field and that a program such as this will 
lead to Government control of medicine. Do 
you believe it will? 

Answer. Emphatically no. In writing the 
bill great care was taken to avold giving the 
Government authority over the practice of 
medicine or the operation of hospitals. The 
objective of hospital insurance through so- 
cial security is to set up an arrangement 
whereby people can have the costs of their 
care met. Under the proposal, the doctors’ 
decisions about what care patients should 
receive and under what circumstances and 
by whom the care should be given are what 
settle the matter. 

Question. Do you foresee a fairly good 
chance of this year for President 
Kennedy's health-insurance plan? 

Answer. One of the major problems in the 
way of passage this year is the time schedule 
in the Ways and Means Committee, which of 
course will be tied up for several months 
with the tax bill and presumably would not 
be able to get to hospital insurance until 
early summer. Then it’s speculation whether 
there’s time enough to go all the way 
through both Houses in the time the Con- 
gress would remain in session. In this area 
of speculation I am in no better position to 
predict than you. 

Question. Is this Congress any more likely 
to pass on this bill than the last Congress? 

Answer. I think that taken as a whole, 
the composition of the House and the Senate 
is slightly more inclined toward the propo- 
sal. I would think that the Senate has 
changed sufficiently to be quite clearly pro- 
health insurance. 


Road to Prosperity? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Shelbyville 
(Ind.) News: 
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ROAD ro Prospearrr? 


We have seen no more fitting comment on 
the administration's attitude toward na- 
tional fiscal matters than that made recently 
during the course of a Manion Forum talk by 
Senator Harry F. Brno, Democrat 
and Chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

In his discussion of expenditures and taxes, 
Senator Brno sald he didn't know of a better 
place to start than with the attitude of the 
new Federal Budget Director, Kermit Gordon, 
who had been testifying before members of 
a congressional committee. 

“In effect,” said Senator Byron, “Mr. Gordon 
told a Congress committee that a balanced 
budget would lead to more unemployment 
and general economic decline. He said this 
would happen whether we reduce Federal 
expenditures to meet tax collections or in- 
crease taxes to meet expenditures. 

"I submit,” Senator Byrd went on, “that 
a man who thinks a balanced budget would 
be a catastrophe docs not have the frame of 
mind to direct the budget of the United 
States. He should be removed from his 
office. 


“A Budget Director's function is to bal- 
ance our fiscal affairs in the Federal budget— 
and defend it—not destroy it. It seems 
that Mr. Gordon has fallen for the fallacies 
of too many of the so-called economists 
who are counseling Government officials. 
They eay balancing the budget Is still a 
goal, but to balance it any time soon would 
make us poor because there would be no 
Federal deficit to make us rich. And, to 
make us richer faster, they think the Gov- 
ernment should create bigger deficits by 
spending more and cutting taxes at the 
same time. 

“Such ideas as these, which are being ex- 
pressed by Mr. Gordon and other Government 
economists, sound like John Maynard Keynes 
and Gunnar Myrdal rolled into one, They 
don't sound like men looking for New Fron- 
tiers—they sound like Rip Van Winkle. 
They must have been taking a long nap. 

“We all know the Federal Government has 
run a deficit in 26 of the last 32 years. If 
Federal deficits would make work and make 
us rich, everyone should have been employed 
and rich before now. Instead, we still have 
unemployed and we have a $305 billion debt— 
and the administration says it must go 
higher. If we don't get crackpot economists 
out of Federal fiscal positions and get sound 
men in them, the American system will be 
lost.” 


The Public Defender 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS > 
or 


HON. EDWARD V. LONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
last week the Supreme Court reminded 
us that our Nation’s first citizens recog- 
nized the right to counsel in a criminal 
proceeding to be indispensable to liberty. 
In the Bill of Rights, they provided that 
in all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to have the assist- 
ance of counsel for his defense. How- 
ever, in the ensuing years, the Congress 
has failed to take the necessary action 
to fully implement this right. 

Last year, 34,000 defendants were 
charged with crime in the Federal 
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courts. Of this number, 30 percent could 
not afford to hire counsel. Therefore, it 
was necessary for them to rely on court- 
appointed counsel who received no fee. 
As a result, many of these defendants 
realistically had at best only superficial 
assistance of counsel. There can be no 
doubt but that some of those charged 
with crimes were innocent and possibly 
some of those who were innocent were 
convicted. Also, it must be remembered 
that in the eyes of the law all 34,000 were 
innocent when charged. 

The Senate approved public defender 
bills in the 85th, 86th, and 87th Con- 
gresses. Proposals have been introduced 
again in the 88th Congress to establish 
a public defender system. It is my hope 
that action can be completed on such 
legislation in the near future so the 
guarantee of the sixth amendment will 
become completely effective. 

Mr. President, the Southeast Mis- 
sourian recently printed an editorial urg- 
ing the passage of a public defender bill, 
I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 


torial, which appeared on March 11, be 


printed in the Appendix to the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
[From the Southeast Missourian, 
Mar. 11, 1963] 
THE PUBLIC DEFENDER 


Americans should applaud, and Congress 
should pass, a bill submitted by President 
Kennedy last week providing for a system of 
public defenders to afford legal seryice in 
Federal criminal cases for defendants who 
cannot pay an attorney. 

The Government, through its system of 
US. attorneys in each Federal district court 
territory, provides the prosecution of these 
criminals. 


It also gives Federal judges the authority 
to appoint an attorney to serve without fee 
to defend the accused. 

Frequently this defense consists of the 
lawyer, who generally accepts the role as a 
necessary evil and with complete lack of 
enthusiasm, taking the defendant to an 
anteroom and discussing the case with him. 

A few minutes or a few hours later they 
come before the court once more and the 
Government attorney briefly states the facts 
and argues the case. Then the defense at- 
torney, having obtained permission to enter 
a guilty plea from his client, states the facts 
and any mitigating circumstances, in effect 
throwing the defendant at the mercy of the 
court. 

Rarely does the accused enter a plea of 
innocence, or does the case go into argu- 
ments which require a full jury trial. If 
there is some factor requiring more time, 
there usually is a continuance until the next 
term of court. 

As a general rule in these cases, the at- 
torney has his own clients and legal practice 
to handle and he is going to give it more 
attention, obviously, than he would prepar- 
ing a case for a person he does not know and 
is serving by court appointment without pay. 

Under our system of justice, every accused, 
regardless of how black his record might ap- 
pear, has the right to a fair trial and should 
be represented by counsel as interested in 
defending him as the Government attorney 
is eager to convict him. 

This is where the public defender comes 
in. These would be competent attorneys who 
would be paid fees and would engage 
in a last ditch battle on behalf of their fed- 
erally accused clients. They would assure 
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the accused he Is being given every protection 
afforded by our system of justice. 

The bill urged by the President also pro- 
vides that trained investigators and technical 
experts would be at the disposal of the pub- 
lic defender and those he represents. 

The American Bar Association, the Judi- 
cial Conference of the United States, the Gov- 
ernment, and many others who have buci- 
ness or association with the Federal courts, 
long have been concerned with the existing 
system of defending the destitute criminal. 

President Kennedy’s bill provides a means 
to end a practice that is not befitting our 
system of justice. Congress should look on 
it with favor. 


Legislative History of Public Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of Subcommittee No. 3, of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, charged with 
the responsibility of preparing the 
United States Code and the District of 
Columbia Code, I am constantly con- 
cerned with methods of making the pub- 
lications of the laws more understand- 
able and useful. 

I want to call to the attention of the 
House a most significant and valuable 
improvement in the publication of the 
laws by the General Services Admin- 
istration; and I want to extend to the 
Administrator and to his staff in the Of- 
fice of Federal Register, National Ar- 
chives and Records Service, responsible 
for this improvement, my warmest con- 
gratulations. 

In my hand is a copy of Public Law 
88-1, making supplemental appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, 
and for other purposes. This print, 
which is popularly called a “slip law,” 
is the initial publication of a Federal 
law upon enactment, and may be ob- 
tained at the National Archives. At the 
bottom of the page of this law is a legis- 
lative history, showing that this legisla- 
tion was reported from the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, House Report 
No. 35, from the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, Senate Report No. 9, and 
that it was considered and passed by the 
House on February 27, 1963, and by the 
Senate on March 4, 1963—with a refer- 
ence to volume 109 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. This information, available for 
the first time as an addendum to the 
slip law itself, gives the essential infor- 
mation needed for research regarding 
the law. It will save untold hours of 
research. Without the information in 
this form it has, until now, been neces- 
sary for interested persons to have re- 
course either to the House Calendar or 
to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp—which are 
not always readily available even here in 
Washington—presupposing that they 
have the necessary familiarity with those 
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publications to enable them to know 
. what to look for. From now on, with 
the guide published in the legislative 
history, that part of the research is al- 
ready done and all that is necessary is 
to obtain the reports from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents and the CONGRES- 
sionaL Recorps for the days indicated. 

I understand that the legislative his- 
tory printed on the slip laws may be ex- 
panded in the future to give a reference 
to printed committee hearings on the 
legislation. In this connection, I hope 
that it will be possible for all commit- 
tees to adopt a uniform simple method 
of identifying hearings—such as by se- 
rial numbers—so that only a brief ref- 
ence to a serial number in the legislative 
history will be adequate. This would 
avoid lengthy descriptions of the sub- 
ject matter of the hearings now fre- 
Quently necessary to identify them. 

I also understand that it may be 
Planned to present the legislative his- 
tories in tabular form in the volumes of 
the statutes at large in the future. 
These volumes are, of course, the cumu- 
lation of the slip laws for each session. 
Incidentally, one of the recent improve- 
ments in the printing of the slip laws is 
the marginal reference to the volume 
and page of the statutes at large in 
which the particular law will ultimately 
be printed. Another recent improve- 
Ment was in the numbering of the laws 
by incorporating a prefix indicating the 
number of the Congress. For example, 
this law is Public Law 88-1 and the next 
One will be Public Law 88-2. This sys- 
tem precludes the uncertainty that 
used to prevail when reference was 
Made to, let us say, Public Law 601, 
without identifying the Congress. 

I know that the Members and all other 
Persons who must have recourse to legis- 
lative history join me in expressing this 
Commendation to those responsible for 
these notable improvements. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at this point,.a copy of Public Law 
88-1—called a slip law—to illustrate 
these improvements. 

Law 88-1, 88TH Concress, HOUSE 

Jorr RESOLUTION 284, Marcu 6, 1963 

Joint resolution making supplemental ap- 
Propriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, 
and for other purposes. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the following 
sums are appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1983; namely: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Foreign assistance programs 
Public Law 480 

For an additional amount for “Public Law 
480," to restore the capital impairment of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation due to 
expenses and costs of sales of surplus agri- 
Cultural commodities for foreign currencies 
Pursuant to title I of the Agricultural Trade 

elopment and Assistance Act of 1954, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 1701-1709), $508,172,000, 
to remain available until expended. 

Approved March 6, 1963, 
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Address by Paul H. Nitze at Christening 
of Polaris Submarine U.S.S. “Madi- 


” 
son 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
strength of the free world will soon have 
added to it the 19th Polaris submarine of 
the U.S. Navy, the U.S.S. Madison. 
Christening ceremonies for this new ves- 
sel were held on Friday, March 15, at 
Newport News, Va.; and it was the priv- 
elege of Mrs. Monroney to take part in 
the ceremonies giving this ship the name 
of the great fourth President of the 
United States. 

The principal speaker upon that occa- 
sion was Mr. Paul H. Nitze, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for International 
Security Affairs. His remarks summa- 
rize with great precision and clarity our 
present defense posture. I ask unani- 
mous consent that his remarks be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DE- 
FENSE (INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS) 
PauL H, NITZE AT THE CHRISTENING CERE- 
MONIES OF THE U.S.S. “James MADISON,” 
Newrort News, VA., Fray, Marcu 15, 1963 
We are all honored to participate in the 

ceremony leading to the christening by Mrs. 

Monroney of this submarine as the U.S.S. 

Madison. It will be the 19th Polaris sub- 

marine to join the fleet of the U.S. Navy. We 

expect this ship to carry the name of the 
fourth President of the United States proudly 
and well. It is a fitting name for a ship 
destined to play an important and honorable 

role in today’s turbulent world, where mili- 

tary strength is essential to the continued 

survival and independence of our form of 
constitutional government. 

Three things come to mind when one 
thinks about President Madison. First, 
through his great influence in the delibera- 
tions at the Constitutional Convention in 
1787, he earned a reputation as the master 
builder of the Constitution. Second, he 
shared, with Alexander Hamilton and John 
Jay, the authorship of “The Federalist,” the 
extraordinary set of brilliant essays support- 
ing ratification of the Constitution. Third, 
he was President at the time of the War of 
1812, 

The Constitution, to which James Madi- 
son made such a great contribution, estab- 
lished. the system of government which the 
USS, James Madison will shortly be defend- 
ing as she slides down the ways and sets out 
to patrol the oceans on her miiltary mis- 
sion. These Polaris submarine patrols are 
part of a new chapter in the continuing his- 
tory of the U.S. Navy. 

In Madison's day, an earlier chapter was 
being written. In many ways, the War of 
1812 was only a nominal victory for the 
United States. The British captured Wash- 
ington and burned the White House; and the 
terms of peace failed to mention some of our 
key demands, But it was a victory, and one 
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in which the sea was of great importance. 
The war had, as its ostensible cause at least, 
interference in American ocean commerce 
by Great Britain. British strategy included 
a naval blockade of our coasts from New 
England to New Orleans and much of the 
war was fought at sea, Francis Scott Key 
was a captive aboard a British ship engaged 
in the attack upon Fort McHenry when he 
wrote “The Star Spangled Banner.“ The war 
at sea was notable for the bravery with 
which the U.S. Navy stood up to the power- 
ful British fleet and added luster to its own 
name. Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry is 
responsible for one of the most memorable 
events of the war and of America’s naval 
tradition, Flying a banner quoting Captain 
Laurence’s immortal words Don't give up 
the ship,” Commodore Perry won the vic- 
tory on Lake Erie that assured control of the 
Great Lakes for the United States, He an- 
nounced his feat in another dramatic and 
memorable declaration: We have met the 
enemy, and they are ours: two ships, two 
brigs, one schooner and one sloop.” 

Today the Navy is still in the forefront of 
our national defense, and the Polaris sub- 
marine is perhaps its most significant weap- 
on. In my judgment, no other weapons sys- 
tem has had such a profound effect upon 
the strategic picture in the nuclear age as 
the Polaris submarine. It has added a new 
element to military strategy. Today, our op- 
ponents face the dilenima that they cannot 
hope to disarm America's strategic power by 
initiating a first nuclear strike. In a full 
nuclear exchange, whether or not our op- 
ponents should strike first and without 
warning, they would not achieve a victory 
even in the technical military sense, The 
survivability of our nuclear forces assures a 
retaliatory attack sufficient to devastate their 
homeland. They must face the reality that 
a deliberate nuclear attack or other aggres- 
sion leading to a full nuclear exchange is 
simply not a rational politicomilitary act. 
We owe this powerful deterrent posture to 
the relatively invulnerable Polaris submarine 
force, plus our other hardened and alert stra- 
tegic forces. Today we have about 650 
manned bombers on 15-minute ground alert 
and over 200 operational Atlas, Titan, and 
Minuteman missiles on launchers and 144 
Polaris missiles in submarines. And this 
force is rapidly expanding as additional Min- 
uteman and Polaris, including the Madison, 
enter our operational inventory. This 
strength is a potent new factor in the stra- 
tegic planning of both the West and the 
Soviet bloc. 

Behind this powerful deterrent, we are 
building military forces with the fiexibility 
and strength to do the other military tasks 
which may be required by the complex array 
of military threats in the contemporary 
world, The sea lanes must be kept open; in- 
filtration, insurgency, and subversion must 
be countered; probes of weak spots in the 
free world and military actions from the 
lower end of the military spectrum up to 
large-scale wars must be deterred or defeated. 

This task is not solely a military task, of 
course. Political, economic, diplomatic, and 
ideological aspects are of equal or greater im- 
portance in the combination of factors which 
comprise a sensible response to today's chal- 
lenges. Furthermore, none of these jobs are 
the sole responsibility of the United States. 
Our allies have formally joined with us in 
building a collective defense and have shared 
many of the other responsibilities of presery- 
ing the free world. Indeed, all of the non- 
Communist nations share with us, whether 
they realize it or not, an interest in frustrat- 
ing the aggressions of the Communist powers. 
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Together with our allies, the United States 
maintains an array of strong, mobile, well- 
equipped, ready forces with a wide variety 
of military capabilities suitable for counter- 
ing the wide spectrum of military aggres- 
sion with which we may have to deal. This 
array of military forces, among which the 
U.S.S. Madison is shortly to take an honored 
place, has as its prime objective the preserva- 
tion of the security of the United States by 
making it clear to aggressive-minded nations 
that aggression would be without profit. We 
are ready to fight if we must, but none of us 
wants the U.S.S. Madison ever to have oc- 
casion to fire her weapons in anger. How- 
ever, we regard her readiness to do so as 
perhaps the best hope in today’s world that 
this will not be necessary. 

May the USS. James Madison bear her 
name proudly and well. For she can carry 
out her mission confident that it serves to 
defend the Nation and the heritage sym- 
bolized in the U.S. Constitution, to which her 
namesake made such an abiding contribu- 
tion, 


VFW Support of High School ROTC 
-EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALTON LENNON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, as Mem- 
bers of this House are well aware, the 
Pentagon's current budget submission 
called for the elimination of the high 
school ROTC program. 

When the Secretary of Defense an- 
nounced, in January, his planned dis- 
continuance of the junior ROTC pro- 
gram, I immediately urged him to con- 
tinue and strengthen the activity. The 
ROTC unit at New Hanover High School, 
Wilmington, N.C., in my congressional 
district, has made an outstanding con- 
tribution to the community and to the 
training of military leaders since 1937. 
It was also my privilege to appear before 
the Armed Services Subcommittee, on 
March 7, to support the continuation of 
this valuable program. 

The high school ROTC, in spite of the 
relatively small scale of the system, is a 
program which pays large dividends in 
terms of national security and the de- 
velopment of good citizenship. 

I take this occasion to bring to the at- 
tention of the Members of this House 
another example of the critically im- 
portant service being performed by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States in helping keep our Nation strong 
in these perilous times. 

The record will show that the VFW 
immediately recognized the danger of 
the Pentagon's proposal to kill off the 
high school ROTC system and took a 
lead in defending the system and urging 
its continuation. 

The commander in chief of the VFW, 
Byron G. Gentry, of Pasadena, Calif., is- 
sued a strong statement voicing the 
VFW“'s opposition to the proposed discon- 
tinuance of the high school ROTC. In 
addition, Commander Gentry wrote to 
the Secretary of Defense, the Honorable 
Robert S. McNamara, expressing, on be- 
half of 1,300,000 oversea combat veterans, 
opposition to the budget provision to end 
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high school ROTC. In his letter the 
VFW commander emphasized the im- 
portance of the system and the relatively 
‘low cost of the high school ROTC in 
terms of the benefits derived from it. 
Very properly, Commander Gentry urged 
that, instead of being wiped out, the high 
school ROTC should be vastly expanded. 

As many Members of this House are 
aware, the VFW has worked with exem- 
plary effectiveness to assure the continu- 
ation of the high school ROTC. In so 
doing, the VFW has made another of its 
many important contributions to the 
strengthening of our country. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include at this time the press release by 
Comdr. Byron B. Gentry, expressing the 
VFW’s endorsement of the recent De- 
fense Department decision to continue 
the high school ROTC system through 
fiscal year 1964 pending additional study: 

Kansas Crry, Mo., March 25.—Byron B. 
Gentry, Pasadena, Calif., commander in chief 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, today expressed appreciation 
of the VFW for Secretary of Defense McNa- 
mara’s decision to reconsider plans for the 
elimination of the high school ROTC sys- 
tem. 

“The VFW is very pleased.“ Commander 
Gentry said, “with the recent announcement 
that the Pentagon is not going through with 
its current plans for stopping the high 
school ROTC. “This is,“ Commander Gen- 
try continued, “a very sound decision on 
the part of the Department of Defense. I 
take this opportunity to express the appre- 
ciation of the VFW to Secretary McNamara 
and to Assistant Secretary of Defense, Nor- 
man S. Paul, who made the announcement, 
for this decision which continues this high- 
ly valuable ROTC training program in our 
high schools.“ 

Reviewing the VFW’'s efforts to present the 
high school ROTC system, Commander Gen- 
try recalled that, upon publication of the 
current defense budget, it was noted that 
plans called for discontinuing the high 
school ROTC system, and he promptly wrote 
to Secretary McNamara protesting the de- 
cision. In that letter Commander Gentry 
pontea out the relatively low cost of the 

OTC training program and urged that in- 
stead of being terminated, the system should 
be vastly expanded. 

Continuing, Commander Gentry said, “the 
VFW firmly believes that the proposed study 
by the Pentagon of the high school ROTC 
system will disclose the importance of this 
program, both in terms of citizenship train- 
ing and directing the Interest of young men 
toward military service. It is the hope of 
the VFW that the Department of Defense 
will decide to expand the high school ROTC 
system so that a larger number of high 
school students can participate in it.“ 

Regarding the VFW's action in protesting 
the Pentagon’s cancellation plans for the 
high school ROTC, Commander Gentry said, 
“The VFW received an unusually large 
amount of mail endorsing the VFW on 
the high school ROTC issue. Many of these 
letters,” Commander Gentry said, “came from 
parents of boys who were participating or 
had participated in the program. These let- 
ters emphasized the great value which the 
high school ROTC system had been to these 
young men, and expressed the strong opin- 
ion that the system should be continued.” 

Commander Gentry emphasized that the 
VFW is anxious to assist and cooperate 
in any manner it can in helping to continue 
and expand the high school ROTC concept. 

“In conclusion,” Commander Gentry said, 
“the VFW is very interested in the bills 
introduced in Congress proposing the expan- 
sion of the high school ROTC on a truly 
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national scale. This is an encouraging de- 
velopment and reflects, in principle, the 
VFW’'s views on this issue. It is hoped that 
legislation to accomplish this objective will 
be passed,” 


Comparison of Gross Tax Burdens of 
Various Nations in 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to compare the relative tax burdens of 
industrialized and nondeveloped coun- 
tries, it is best to show total taxes either 
cs a percentage of gross national product 
or national income. The generally ac- 
cepted definition of national income does 
not include indirect taxes. Many coun- 
tries rely to very different degrees on in- 
direct taxes—some have a high propor- 
tion of indirect taxes in their tax struc- 
ture, while others do not have such a 
high percentage. Thus using national 
income as a yardstick of tax load may 
result in an overstatement of the fiscal 
burden for the one class and an under- 
statement for the other. 

The United Nations Yearbook of Na- 
tional Accounts Statistics for 1961 gives 
latest available gross national product 
and tax figures for 1960. Since the data 
for gross national product are collected 
on a relatively uniform basis, percentages 
of taxes calculated as part of the gross 
national product of each country have 
the advantage of international compara- 
bility. These taxes include all indirect 
taxes collected as well as all social secur- 
ity contributions. 

On the basis of latest available U.N. 
statistics, total taxes as a percentage of 
gross national product show the follow- 
ing relative tax burdens among various 
countries for 1960: 
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Telstar and Satellite Communications 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, extraor- 
dinary problems and technical diffi- 
Culties were met and overcome in the 
launching of the Telstar communica- 
tions satellite last year. This experi- 
ment demonstrates the effective cooper- 
ation that can exist between the private 
Sector and Government in this field, and 
Presents a good omen for the success of 
the Communications Satellite Corp. 
Which the 87th Congress established to 
Carry forward this experiment into the 
Tealm of commercial communication. 
There is still a long way to go before all 
the problems involved in global com- 
Munication by way of space satellites are 
Solved, but Telstar points a way in which 
Private enterprise and the Federal Gov- 
ernment working together can success- 
fully meet one of the greatest challenges 
of our time. 

I ask unanimous consent to print in 
the Recor the address entitled Telstar 
and Satellite Communications,” delivered 
by Frederick R. Kappel, chairman of the 
board of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., before the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, March 18, 1963. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TELSTAR AND SATELLITE COMMUNICATIONS 
(A talk by Frederick R. Kappel, chairman of 

the board, American Telephone & Tele- 

graph Co., before the New York Chamber 

of Commerce, Mar. 18, 1963) 

It is a pleasure to be here and to talk 
about Telstar. When I was invited, I wasn’t 
Sure whether I would have much opportunity 
to get an orderly talk prepared. However 
that seems to have worked out all right, 
And to keep within the time limits, I hope 
you won’t mind if I stay rather closely with 
these notes. 

As you probably know, Telstar has been 
having some troubles these last few weeks. 
Tu come to them shortly, but I might say 

t off that they don’t dismay us. After 
All. this is what you have an experiment 


for—to learn what the problems are and 


how to deal with them. And everything that 

been learned and accomplished to date 
Strengthens our confidence that a workable 
Satellite communications system can and 
will be made a reality. 

So let me start with some past events and 
Work up to the present. 2 

was launched last July 10. The 
response to its success was immediate and 
heartening. In fact, it was almost over- 
Whelming. 

This experiment in the practical use of 
Space for peaceful ends Has been acclaimed 
all over the world. Newspaper editorials and 
thousands of letters have told of the strong 

Ope that space communications will help 

& people together, Certain opinion polls 
that have been taken suggest that Telstar 
meant more to people than sputnik. 

Telstar has been seen, also, as proof that 

en, free enterprise, and elective goy- 
ernment can work together effectively on the 
most complex problems. 

Needless to say, we in the Bell System are 
Pleased and proud that Telstar is an impor- 
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tant “first” for the United States and for the 
American enterprise system. 

What. has Telstar done? Two kinds of 
things. 

First, it has handled all kinds of communi- 
cations between this country and Europe. 

Second, it has reported a vast amount of 
scientific information about the space envi- 
ronment, and about its own condition and 
performance. 

Taking all the results together, we are 
confident, as I indicated, that there is no 
basic scientific obstacle to the creation of a 
commercial satellite communication system. 

Here in a nutshell is the story of the 
communications that have been handled: 

In addition to more than 300 technical 
tests covering every aspect of transmission, 
we have conducted some 400 demonstrations 
via Telstar, 

These demonstrations have included multi- 
channel telephony, telegraphy, data, tele- 
photo, and facsimile transmissions. Trans- 
atlantic television has been demonstrated 50 
times, including 5 times in color, The 
quality of these transmissions has been fully 
comparable to the quality obtained over the 
most modern communication systems on 
earth. 

In 2 data transmissions, using highly 
experimental equipment developed at Bell 
Laboratories, Telstar relayed data across the 
Atlantic at a speed of. 1,460,000 words per 
minute; fast enough, by the way, to send the 
entire King James version of the Bible in 45 
seconds. And if we wanted to spend another 
half minute, we could throw in all of Shake- 
speare’s works. 

I'll come in a moment to the reporting of 
scientific data from space. First, however, 
it will be helpful to describe the satellite 
itself. 

It is 3414 inches in diameter, and about 
the weight of an average man, 170 pounds, 

Right now, as I am talking, it is making 
its 2,295th orbit, traveling across the Pacific 
in a southeasterly direction, at a speed of 
16,000 miles an hour. The orbit is elliptical, 
ranging from a high point of 3,502 miles 
above the earth, to a low point of 593 miles. 
Each orbit takes about 244 hours. 

Bell Telephone laboratories built Telstar 
at Hillside, N.J. Into it they packed some 
15,000 components, including 3,600 solar cells 
on the outside that conyert sunlight into 
electric power. 

Also included among the components are 
2,528 ‘semiconductor devices—diodes and 
transistors. Of these, 93 percent are for 
reporting data. 

The solar cells were specially made to re- 
sist the effects of radiation. To provide fur- 
ther protection, strips of artificial sapphire 
are fastened over them. 

Telstar’s communications receiver and 
transmitter are powered by 19 nickel-cad- 
mium battery cells charged and recharged by 
the solar cells. i 

The satellite has a helical antenna for its 
telemetry or information-reporting func- 
tions, and two antennas around its “equator,” 
or waist, for its communication function, 
One of these is for receiving, the other for 
transmitting. > 

The communication ampliñer uses trans- 
istors and a highly reliable “traveling wave" 
electron tube, of a sort that has already 
proved its capabilities in land microwaye 
systems. This amplifier can amplify the 
faint signals it receives from the ground 
about 10 billion times. 

Now as to the reporting of information: 

All in all, from July 10 until the latter 
part of February, Telstar made and reported 
measurements of 112 items each minute on 
command. 

Temperature, for example, is extremely 
important. The satellite was designed to 
keep the outer skin temperature at about 
30° for efficient operation of the solar 
cells—and to keep the inner cannister, which 
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contains the electronics, in the 60° to 80° 
range, The reports have shown that the 
means used to accomplish this have worked 
well. 

Again, we know that the spin imparted 
to Telstar when it was launched has slowed 
down, but not too much. This spin stabil- 
izes the satellite so that its antennas will 
point In the right directions. Initially the 
rate of spin was 177 revolutions per minute. 
It is less now, and continues to diminish. 
But it appears to be adequate for a life of 2 
years, which was our objective. 

The greatest problem in the hostile en- 
vironment of space is radiation. With re- 
gard to this, Telstar has given us a vast 
amount of information. 

The solar cells have deteriorated, but at 
last report less than we thought they would. 
We anticipated that in 2 years their output 
might be cut in half. All indications are 
that they will do at least that well and per- 
haps better. 

But radiation has been more troublesome 
in its effect on some other components of 
Telstar. In late November, what we call 
the command decoder receiver stopped func- 
tioning. This is the unit that turns on the 
satellite’s communication system on com- 
mand from the ground. 

Meanwhile, however, the data reporting 
units continued to operate perfectly. Using 
the information thus supplied, the people 
at Bell Laboratories were able to simulate, 
on the ground, the conditions inside Telstar. 
When they put a command decoder into a 
cannister in the laboratory and gave it a 
dose of radiation, it behaved just the way the 
decoder in the satellite was behaving. Then 
they narrowed the trouble down to one tran- 
sistor. Then, finally, they devised an in- 
genious new code for commanding the unit 
in Telstar to operate. In effect, they or- 
dered it to bypass the poor transistor and 
get going. And it did so. 

Telstar went back into full operation on 
January 4. Then, around mid- , the 
same kind of difficulty that had previously 
occurred began to show up again. The cor- 
rective steps taken earlier were repeated. 
For a while they were successful. But on 
February 21, the satellite apparently misin- 
terpreted a command and disconnected its 
storage batteries. So far, it has not re- 
sponded to further commands, and it is not 
now transmitting any signals.. 

Here I should explain that Telstar's orbit, 
from about 600 to 3,500 miles, runs it back 
and forth through the Van Allen belt of 
radiation. Also, as the orbit changes in 
rélation to our spinning globe, the satellite 
goes through 3-month cycles of increasing 
and decreasing exposure to this radiation. 
Both the present and earlier difficulties oc- 
curred on the uptrend, and the satellite's 
recovery in early January was accomplished 
when it was near the bottom of the cycle. 
Today the trend of radiation exposure is 
again downward, and so we still have hopes 
that we can again jog it into operation. 

But even if we can’t do this, we have no 
grounds for complaint. We have learned 
more from this first Telstar than we had 
dared to hope. In fact, our computers are 
still working on the data it sent back last 
year. 

But to learn still more about avoiding or 
overcoming radiation damage, we have an 
important followup experiment in the works, 
Under cur contract with the National Aero- 
hautics and Space Administration, which 
launched Telstar last summer, they will 
launch Telstar IT for us this spring. Re- 
garding this let me stress two points. 

Pirst, NASA will use a new, more 
Thor Delta rocket to get the satellite into 
a higher orbit than Telstar I. In this higher 
orbit, exposure to the high-energy radiation 
of the Van Allen belt should be reduced by 
nearly one-half. 
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Second, Telstar II will have a command 
decoder designed around new transistors 
that are far more resistant to radiation than 

any that were available when Telstar I was 
built. 

As with Telstar I, we are paying NASA all 
costs of the launch, and we shall also provide 
NASA and the general scientific community 
with all data the satellite sends back. 

A few words now about ground stations, 
They are important too. 

For the Telstar experiments we built a 
ground station at Andover, Maine. Its giant 
horn antenna can track satellites easily and 
with remarkable accuracy, in fact to a few 
thousandths of a degree. 

The signal from the satellite, at the ground 
receiver, is as little as a trillionth of a watt. 
The focusing effect of the antenna, plus the 
master amplifier in the receiving system, 
builds it up beautifully. 

Ground stations already built in other 
countries, by their communications admin- 
istrations, are at Goonhilly Downs, England; 
Pleumeur Bodou, France; and Fucino, Italy. 

Using such ground stations with numerous 
satellites, we could make thousands of chan- 
nels available for worldwide communications. 

We have also used a small experimental 
ground station, housed in a traller, to obtain 
a single two-way voice channel via Telestar. 
This proved that relatively inexpensive 
ground equipment, needing only a small 
amount of power, can be used with a satel- 
lite to obtain a limited number of circuits. 
Hence new, developing countries, with limit- 
ed communication needs and also limited 
capital, may well find it practical to use 
satellite communications. 

Some of you may be wondering whether 
space communications will use numerous 
satellites at medium altitudes, or a lesser 
number of very high altitude satellites, up 
22,000 miles or so, in orbits that are synchro- 
nized with the rotation of the earth. In the 
former case, as medium-altitude satellites 
orbit around the earth, ground stations 
would lock onto one after another to provide 
continuous service. In the case of synchro- 
nous satellites, they do not appear to move, 
and ground stations need only be pointed 
at them. 

I have no prophesy to make about this. 
The only points I would make are: 

First, the Telstar experiment has proved 
that tracking is no great problem. 

Second, the capacity of the first synchro- 
nous satellite was one voice channel, and 
efforts to communicate over this channel 
have not yet succeeded. I have no idea how 
long it may take to design and put into orbit 
& synchronous satellite that can handle a lot 
of business. 

Third, we are having a communications ex- 
plosion s to speak, so far as oversea sery- 
ices are concerned, and the need for plenty 
more channels is pressing hard. 

So I would say that whatever the ultimate 
system may be, in the next several years we 
are going to have to do what we are best able 
to do, in order to meet the hard-pressing 


This brings me to the question of why did 
the Bell System get interested in satellite 
communication in the first place, and why 
have we spent some $50 million, more or less, 
on our Telstar experiments? 

First it is simply our job to come up with 
the means to give people the service they 
need and want. If we didn't do this we 
would be shirking our responsibility. 

Over the years we have pushed down two 
broad avenues of development to create great 
numbers of communication channels. One 
Une of development has been cables, in- 
cluding coaxial cables. The other is radio, 
especially microwave radio. 

We have needed both cables and micro- 
wave to get the circuits, and on land we 
have them both. And we are continuing to 
develop them both for the years ahead. 
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Across the oceans we had radio first, but 
not microwave. Then we started with cables, 
the first one in 1956, numerous others since 
then, and more to come in the future. 

The cables of today are much more effi- 
cient and capable than those of a few years 
ago, and the cables of tomorrow will have 
far greater capabilities than the ones we 
have now. In fact, we are sure that in a 
few years their capabilities will fully equal 
those of satellites. We have a transistorized 
cable under development at Bell laboratories, 
for example, that will be able to transmit 
television, and the scientists in other coun- 
tries are not sitting on their hands either. 
They too haye new cable developments in 
the works, 

So much for cables. The other road of de- 
velopment, as I said, is the microwave road, 
And this is what takes us to satellites. 

The reason is that for microwave systems 
we need relay points. The microwaves travel 
in straight lines, and without relay points 
they would leave the curve of the earth and 
get lost in space. 

Relay polnts are easy on land. You have 
all seen the relay towers around the country. 
But you can’t build towers in the ocean. 
So instead you use satellites, relay towers in 
the sky. 

Now let me relate all this to the com- 
munications explosion I already spoke of. 

In 1927, when we first put in radiotele- 
phone service to Europe, there were 11,000 
calls. Last year—1962—there were about 5 
million oversea calls, By 1980 we expect 
something Uke 100 million. 

Right now, with our foreign partners we 
operate about 700 oversea circuits. We ex- 
pect that by 1980 at least 10,000 will be 
needed. 

Last year’s oversea conversations were 14 
percent over the year before. At that rate 
the volume nearly doubles in 5 years. 

A commercial satellite system will help 
take care of this explosive growth by putting 
microwave to work. And I think it must be 
clear to you that as we looked at future 
needs, we had to find out how microwave 
could be put to work. Our scientists started 
speculating about the use of satellites years 
ago, before the first: Sputnik. And as our 
communications technology advanced it gave 
us all the tools we needed, transistors and 
traveling wave tubes, masers and antennas, 
wave guides and solar cells. Then came the 
Government’s development of rockets. NASA, 
which has the authority and capability in the 
field of orbiting and positioning satellites, 
agreed to launch Telstar for us at our ex- 
pense, and we are off to the races. 

Thus we have been gaining the knowledge 
that could not be acquired in any other way: 
I mean concrete knowledge and experience 
under actual conditions in the space en- 
vironment. And in the process, the United 
States has gained a clear edge in space com- 
munications technology. 

But there Is one other thing that is very 
important to say. In our judgment oversea 
communication via satellites is no more the 
exclusive method of the future than is 
microwave on land, All the eggs are not 
going in one basket. From the standpoint 
of dependability of service, it is essential 
to have diversity of routes and types of 
facilities. And a long look ahead, I 
am sure it will take the best we can accom- 
Plish in both satellite and cable communi- 
cations to meet the future need. 

The important thing is to make the best 
use of all the opportunities. On the space 
communication side, the new corporation 
authorized by Congress has many problems 
to cope with. Its ultimate success, in both 
performance and profits, wil] depend on 
many factors, including technological prog- 
ress, the kind of system the corporation 
elects to use, the effectiveness of its business 
management, and the nature and extend of 
participation by foreign communication 
agencies, 
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Our wish and hope are to take an active, 
constructive part in this—and as soon as pos- 
sible—for the need is great. When the Satel- 
lite Act was being debated, we said we 
thought there were other courses open that 
would speed progress faster. However, that 
is water over the dam, and we are certainly 
glad that Congress decided for a private 
enterprise, organized for profit, instead of 
Government ownership. We want to help 
build a strong, healthy enterprise, and given 
the opportunity, as I hope we will be, we 
shall do everything we can to help make It 
a great success. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which . 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

UKRAINIAN CONGRESS 
COMMITTEE, INC. 
New Brunswick, N. J., 
Highland Park, N.J., March 12, 1963. 

Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean Concressman SmIrrH: The local 
branch of the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
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tee of America in New Brunswick would like 
to Join all those who have requested you to 
submit House Resolution 14 to vote by your 
committee. 

We feel that a Committee on Captive Na- 
tions would be of great ce to our 
Government inasmuch as it would provide 
unbiased information on all questions and 
issues pertinent to the various captive na- 
tions in the U.S.S.R. in this way assisting our 
Government in formulating its policies with 
respect to the captive nations. 

We would very much appreciate it if you, 
Congressman SmirH, gave your full support 
to the Flood resolution in your Rules Com- 
mittee. 

Respectfully yours, 
JAROSLAW OSHCHUDLAK, 
Chairman. 
JANUARY 14, 1963. 
Hon DANIEL FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ConcressMan; Please, Mr. Con- 
gressman, send me a copy of House Resolu- 
tion 14 establishing a Special Committee on 
the Captive Nations, which you introduced 
on January 10, 1963. 

As you know, I am very deeply interested 
in this matter because my goal is the free- 
dom of all and independence for all captive 
nations. 

The free world has been shocked and stag- 
fered by recent tactics of the Communist 
Propaganda forces in the world struggle. 

The most appalling fact of this century is 
the failure of the free world to recognize 


the enemy (communism) as it is—the in- 


ternational conspiracy. 

On the European continent, long estab- 
lished independent nations have become 
Colonies of the Kremlin's Socialist (com- 
munistical) empire. 

On the continent of Africa hopelessly di- 
Versified groups of people took on the 
mantles of independent -nationhood, a 
status for which they were demonstratedly 
not prepared. 

This happened because we did not do 
enough to secure the freedom of the cap- 
tive nations, and so., unopposed, commu- 
nism won again. 

Krushchev, unconcerned with the facts, 
Wages a campaign for freedom for the co- 
lonial people of the free world. 

In the captive nations of the Soviet em- 
Pire, no one enjoys freedom, the right of 
Justice. 

The world cannot understand the silence 
Of American leaders over the captivity and 
Plight of the Soviet’s colonies. We have 
eyen failed to demand free election in the 
Red-held colonies. 

Please, Mr. Congressman, give me all the 
Materials for this action. 

Thanks. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mriaxko D. ALEKSICH. 
WAaTERVLIET, N.Y., March 8, 1963. 
Hon. DANTEL J. FLOOD, 
Member, U.S. Congress, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLoop: On behalf of 
Our organization we urge fou to submit the 
Flood resolution (H. Res. 14) to vote by your 
Committee and ask you to give it your fa- 
Vorable consideration. Such a Committee on 

Ptive Nations is vitally important both for 
8 Government and the American people 

large. While Communist Russia has been 
feceitruny championing the cause of “na- 

Onal liberation” in Africa and Asia, we 
the & nation, are not doing much to help 
ti enslaved and captive non-Russian na- 
ipa which constitute a veritable weakness 

the Soviet totalitarian empire. 

Pa Special Committee on Captive Nations 
the House of Representatives would be- 
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come a reservoir of true and unblased knowl- 
edge and information on the plight of the 
captive nations, which knowledge will be of 
vital importance to our Government in car- 
rying out its foreign policy. 

We strongly urge you, Congressman FLOOD, 
to give your full and unqualified support to 
the Flood resolution in your Rules Com- 
mittee. 

Thank you. 

Respectfully yours, 
UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE, 
WASYL. WASYLEING, Secretary. 
Marcu 11,1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I wish to express 
my wholehearted support for the establish- 
ment of a Committee on Captive Nations. 

Wishing you success in all your endeavors, 

I remain, 

Truly yours. 
JUHAN SIMONSON. 


Tribute to Mrs. Clara I. Harrison Who Is 
Retiring After Long Congressional 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, we in 
Congress fully realize that in order to 
properly carry out our duties and re- 
sponsibilities we must have efficient 
staffs, particularly competent adminis- 
trative assistants. And not only do the 
services of these employees mean so 
much to each of us but to the successful 
operation of Congress as a whole. 

It is most fitting to pay tribute to a 
congressional aid who will retire March 
31 after 22 years of faithful and merito- 
rious service. I refer to Mrs. Clara I. 
Harrison who has served as an assistant 
to Louisiana Members of Congress 
longer than anyone else, having begun 
her congressional employment in 1922 as 
secretary to former Representative 
Leonard Allen of the Eighth Louisiana 
District. When the latter retired from 
Congress, Mrs. Harrison became secre- 
tary to former Representative Henry D. 
Larcade of Louisiana’s Seventh District 
and following Representative Larcade’s 
retirement she has served as administra- 
tive assistant to his successor, Repre- 
sentative T, A. THOMPSON, since Janu- 
ary 3, 1953. 

- Incidentally, Mrs. Harrison is closely 
vied for the longest service to the Louisi- 
ana congressional delegation by three 
other members of our staffs. Miss Flor- 
ence “Flo” LeCompte, personal secretary 
to Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, began her 
congressional duties May 1, 1942, while 
Mrs. Florence Cooley has been admin- 
istrative assistant to Representative 
James H. Morrison, of the Sixth Louisi- 
ana District, since January 3, 1943. 
Bill Candler, who has been my 
executive secretary for a number of 
years, has been on the Hill since Novem- 
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ber 4, 1942, having previously served 
with former Representative James Do- 
mengeaux, of the Third Louisiana Dis- 
trict, and with former Representative 
Larcade. 

A native of Louisiana, Mrs. Harrison 
was born at Marthaville. She graduated 
from Northwestern State College at 
Natchitoches, La., with a bachelor of 
science degree, ahd from Louisiana State 
University at Baton Rouge with a 
master’s degree in business administra- 
tion, and served as supervisor of student 
teachers in Louisiana. She is a member 
of the Baptist Church. 

Mrs. Harrison is the wife of Derwood 
D. Harrison, a career employee with the 
General Accounting Office. “Bud,” as he 
is best known, came to Washington from 
North Carolina as an émployee of former 
Representative and Comptroller General 
Lindsay Warren. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harrison maintain a 
delightful home in Bethesda. In ad- 
dition to her congressional work she 
is popular in Washington social cir- 
cles, numbering among her close 
friends and personal acquaintances 
many Members of Congress and others 
in Washington official circles. 

Since Representative THOMPSON has 
interested himself over the years in 
assisting young men to secure an educa- 
tion in Washington, “Miss Clara,” as so 
many know her, has been a veritable 
Washington housemother to these 
young people, many of whom have suc- 
cessfully completed their professional 
educations. = 

After these many years of devoted, 
loyal and most helpful service to Con- 
gress and to her employers, and her 
years in the teaching profession, making 
approximately 30 years she has served 
the public, Mrs. Harrison is certainly 
entitled to a well-earned rest although 
she will no doubt continue many of her 
activities. Members of the Louisiana 
congressional delegation and their staffs 
join with all the many others in her wide 
cirele of friendships in wishing for Miss 
Clara a very pleasant and happy 
retirement. 


How Can I Help Preserve the American 
Democracy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr, Speaker, I 
take great pride in presenting to the 
Congress, through the pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, the winning essay 
in the American Legion contest of Ohio, 
written by Miss Jane Spencer a 17- 
year-old senior at the Cedarville High 
School, Cedarville, Ohio, on the subject 
of “How Can I Help Preserve the Amer- 
ican Democracy?” 
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How Can I HELP PRESERVE THE AMERICAN 
Democracy? 
(By Jane Spencer) 

Hello there, Statue of Liberty. How is 
the Nation tonight? Is the country still 
going merrily on its way, caring nothing 
about the future and forgetting about the 
past? Is the Nation oblivious to the great 
bulwark of our democracy or is it finally 
realizing that our democracy is slowly drift- 
ing from our grasp? 

Yes, I see why you do get discouraged, 
standing there with your light that is a 
symbol of freedom to all lands, and then 
to have your own country let this freedom 
slip by without trying to retain this bless- 
ing. 


Now, now, Miss Liberty, don't you blame 
me for the apathy on the part of the pub- 
lic. There is nothing that I, a teenage high 
school student, can do to preserve our 
American democracy; for I am not of voting 
age, I do not have time to read much about 
my country, I do not have time to write 
to my Congressman; and besides, who would 
listen to my ideas? 

I am wrong, you say? What? I am help- 
ing some now, although I can do more than 
I am already doing? How can I do more, if 
I am not aware of the work I am doing? 

Let us go through my activities and see 
how I can help my country, Shall we start 
with my church? 

In church I participate in youth groups 
as well as adult groups. You are right: I 
can help in other ways beside being con- 
cerned about the people in my church and 
trying to talk with the visitors who come 
to my church. Also, somehow, I must be 
aware of the bridge between church and 
state and I must be able to express my pro- 
found belief in my God, upon whose ideals 
our country was founded many years ago. 
Through God and only through Him can we 
retain our freedom. 

Now let us go to my school to see what I 
can do for freedom and democracy. True, I 
study history and government, but that 18 
not enough. In school, I must prepare for 
my life as a future voter by learning and 
living the ideals of democracy. In school, 
honesty is the greatest key to our future 
success. I must be honest with myself and 
my fellow students, 

By taking part in community affairs, 
which, of course, involve many persons, I can 
do my share of preserving my American 
democracy and freedom. I must stand for 
truth and right and disregard petty pre- 
judices. I must practice clear thinking in 
order to find the truth. 

In my home I practice love, understand- 
ing, and patience. In my opinion, a home 
is a nation in itself, and what applies 
to a home can be applied to a nation, be- 
cause loye binds all people together. 

There, now, dear Miss Statue of Liberty, 
I have chosen some of the responsibilities 
that I can accept to help preserve American 
democracy. I have God, honesty, love, and 
clear thinking, along with faith in my ideals. 
I realize that each day of my life I shall be 
able to find more and more ways to serve 
my country. I must remember hat the 
last four letters of American spell “I can.” 

Good night, Statue of Liberty; may your 
light of freedom continue to glow to light 
the way to freedom. May we us Americans 
continue to say to the world the inscription 
at your feet, written by Emma Lazarus: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 


free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed, 


to me: 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 
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Salute to Picatinny Arsenal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OY NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who is always pleased to learn of the 
constant progress within the State of 
New Jersey I wish to include in the 
Recorp an article on the Picatinny Ar- 
senal which ran in the Advance of March 
20, 1963. 

The article follows: 

ARSENAL Has New SIGNIFICANCE WITH ARMY 
MUNITIONS COMMAND 

PICATINNY. —An establishment employing 
more than 7,500 people in one location, with 
an annual payroll over $40 million, that 
contracts each year for services and com- 
modities amounting to even a greater figure, 
plus its scientific and engineering produc- 
tivity * * * is big business with a five-star 
rating in any directory. 

Picatinny Arsenal, site of the U.S. Army 
Munitions Command, the control center for 
35 other installations throughout the coun- 
try producing nuclear and nonnuclear weap- 
onry for the Nation's defense, gives new 
meaning and significance to the word “ar- 
senal." 

No longer can it be defined as “a place 
for making and storing military equipment.” 
The space age, with its round-the-clock ad- 
vances in science and technology makes this 
meaning obsolete with birth of a new image 
and concept. 

Today Picatinny Arsenal under the com- 
mand of Col. Henry H. Wishart, gives visual 
evidence of this change, made by its own 
creation as a ploneer and frontrunner in 
the evolution of munitions. > 

To direct and regulate this vast, complex, 
and vitally essential research and develop- 
ment center, with its varied and widespread 
commercial commitments, Picatinny has de- 
veloped management systems of control, 
communication, and guidance unmatched by 
any corporate industrial giants. 

Few business corporations guard its stock- 
holders’ dollar more zealously for maximum 
productivity than does Picatinny Arsenal 
in its uses of the taxpayers’ dollar. Few em- 
ploy a rigid pattern of management and 
production controls that yield the degree 
of efficiency and effectiveness in accomplish- 
ing its program. 

DOLLAR IS BUDGETED 

Picatinny’s budgeted dollar for current 
year has unit allocations as follows: Am- 
munition group, 26 cents; industrial sery- 
ices, 21 cents; nuclear weapons, 19 cents; 
support division, 13 cents; Feltman Research 
Laboratory, 8 cents; quality assurance divi- 
sion, 6 cents; staff division, 5 cents; program 
coordination division, 1 cent, and 1 cent for 
authorized miscellaneous use, 

The ammunition group is primarily con- 
cerned with nonnuclear ammunition and 
related weapons systems. This includes mis- 
sile warheads, rockets, bombs, grenades, 
pyrotechnics, artillery shells, fuses, and 
mines. Notably among Picatinny's missile 
family are warheads for Nike-Zeus, Jupiter, 
Pershing, Sergeant, and Hawk. 

The work program is flexible. It can start 
from a promising concept by an inyentive 
engineer, eliminating bugs on a contractor's 
production line, expediting production 
schedules, to stockpiling and issuing materiel 
as required. 
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NUCLEAR PROGRAM 

Development of nuclear weapons is the 
world's most competitive, highly secretive 
and intensified program in today’s business 
of munitions manufacture. 

The arsenal’s nuclear weapons group is 
the Army's key support division in this field. 
It is closely allied with the Atomic Energy 
Commission and is the main source of in- 
formation and direction to industry, con- 
tracted to produce this type of weaponry. 

It is here the Army's nuclear weapons are 
born. Months, even years of concentrated 
research and development are expanded by 
the nuclear weapons group before industry 
turns a wheel, 

Industry performs its job along the spe- 
cifies prescribed in the technical data pack- 
age provided them. An engineering and 
standards of quality support that covers 
every facet of production. 

Here are lucid instructions, all pretested, 
along with a pilot model of the weapon, that 
rule out any possible element of error. 

A typical package, completed after years of 
preparation, could fill a small truck. Packed 
with reams of engineering blueprints, supply 
manuals, specification charts, technical 
manuals, test and handling equipment draw- 
ings, and inspection gage drawings. 

It is this painstaking care, inventive skills, 
and engineering perfection that have given 
our Armed Forces the highly effective tactical 
atomic missiles, Little John, Honest John, 
Sergeant, Lacrosse, the atomic artillery 
shells plus others * * and soon to include 
the Lance, now in the research and develop- 
ment stage. 

STAFF DIVISION 

Staff division, alloted the smallest amount 
of the budgeted dollar (1 cent), performs a 
major assist in helping the other groups to 
function smoothly in high gear, 

Here are furnished aids and services that 
keep the scientific, engineering, and produc- 
tion branches free from time-consuming de- 
tallis and extracurricular activities. 

From the Administrative Services Office 18 
provided coordinating services, communica- 
tion facilities, engineering and documenta- 
tion files, reproduction services, medical staff, 
and protocol assistance. 

Civilian personnel brings to the desk, work- 
bench, and science lab, the required workers 
with the skills, experience, and qualifications 
needed to fill the jobs. 

Management office provides the watchdog 
controls with manpower analyses, automatic 
systems development, analytical reports, and 
statistics, 

The safety office prescribes the safeguards 
for protection of life and property and main- 
tains constant vigilance. Security and intel- 
ligence police the entire installation, screen-- 
ing the life histories of new employees and 
guarding secret plans, documents, and re- 
stricted areas. 

FELTMAN LABORATORIES 

Feltman Research Laboratories, the foun- 
tainhead of science and research is the dy- 
namo bringing into fact the usage of new 
discoveries and the creation of techniques. 

Picatinny Arsenal like the industrial giants 
in private industry, recognizes the impor- 
tance of conducting both basic and applied 
research within its own laboratories. It is 
here that a continuous search is being made 
in the engineering and physical sciences, as 
related to explosives, propellants, pyrotech- 
nics, plastics and adhesives. The investment 
in these areas pay big dividends in provid- 
ing new knowledge which can be applied to 
the arsenal's end product of new and im- 
proved ammunition. 
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Within this integrated pattern of checks 
and controls the arsenal’s quality assurance 
division touches all the bases. Here is given 
depth scrutiny and objective evaluations to 
determine that the highly complex and cost- 
ly material, when manufactured, is with de- 
sign conformance and that the material will 
function adequately as designed. 

SKILLED TEAMS 


To achieve these objectives, highly skilled 
teams consisting of engineers, inspectors, 
Statisticians, technicians are enjoined in a 
coordinated effort during all phases of the 
project, from concept to disposal. 

Detailed specifications, drawings, test pro- 
cedures, design and procurement of test 
equipment, engineering assistance, inspec- 
tion programs, assessments, laboratory and 
Tange firing programs are some of the tasks 
Performed to assure the utmost In reliability 
of material. 

These are but part of the fabric that makes 
up the whole of the arsenal's strength and 
know-how to keep the Army the Nation’s 
most formidable deterrent to global war. 

How these and other arsenal divisions 
function, with speed and efficiency, to pro- 
duce a product, a brief outline of a typical 
Program would bring this into sharp focus. 

TYPICAL PROGRAM 


Let's assume an urgent request Is made 
for a new component, a more powerful type 
of explosive, a new adhesive, a propellant or 
a pyrotechnic device. 

An immediate meeting would be called, 
attended by the arsenal’s most skilled spe- 
Clalists in the particular field, Scientists, 
engineers, military experts and division 
heads would outline a program of operation. 

To direct and monitor the program a 
Project manager is named, who is qualified as 
an engineer and business analyst. 

The project is given a name and code 
number, The name could be “Sparky,” 
“Fireball,” etc. The code number is an ab- 
Solute necessity which must be noted on 
every form of communication, requisitioning, 
e memorandum, or procurement 

ta. 


The project manager, with the help of the 
industrial services division, lays out a plan- 
ning schedule and develops a scheme of co- 
Ordination with other working divisions. 


ESTABLISH COST 


A cost budget is established and contracts 
for services and material are negotiated. 
Time schedules for deliveries are formulated. 
Specifications, designs, engineering blue- 

ts are drawn. All are reviewed and 
scrutinized, eyaluations made as to costs and 
Quality. Revision or corrections are adjusted 
and corrected. The project is then given the 
go-ahead. 

As the spearhead of the program, the 
Project manager maintains a master file into 
Which funnels every detail of the program's 
operation. From this he sends progress re- 
Ports to every division head, key engineer, 
Scientist, technician working on the proj- 
ect. Bottlenecks and production problems 
are met head on and solved before causing 
any costly delays. 

Material delivered is tested by quality 
assurance division for any defects or non- 
conformity to specifications. Costs are 
Tigidly examined and compared with orig- 
inal estimates. A constant flow of pointed 
communications preclude any chance of con- 
fusion or conflicts of understanding. Team- 
Work and hardheaded management wages an 
Unrelenting fight against waste of time, 
Money, material, and labor. The end prod- 
uct is produced, passes inspection, and pro- 
Vides the American soldier with combat 
effectiveness equaled by none. 
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Soviet Oil and Soviet Might 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr.PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial in the Munday Times of Mun- 
day, Tex., pointed up a most serious 
problem which should be receiving the 
urgent attention of Congress, the Presi- 
dent, the State Department and all re- 
sponsible governmental officials. 


The editorial, “Soviet Oil and Soviet 


Might,” tells of the Soviet economic oil 
offensive now being waged. This in- 
tense effort on the part of the Soviet Un- 
ion to provide low-cost fuel to neutral 
and Western nations, thereby making 
these nations dependent on the abundant 
Soviet oil supplies, presents complex 
problems which deserve our most urgent 
attention. 

The editorial points up how the So- 
viets, through state ownership of the oil 
industry, are able to cut prices drastic- 
ally and use commodity exchange pro- 
grams to sell their oil. The Soviet oil 
output has increased rapidly and con- 
tinues to increase at fantastic rates. 

I commend this editorial to my. col- 
leagues: 

Soviet OIL AND Soviet MIGHT 


The Soviet Union is building her economic 
might through the sale of oil. 

Back of this lies a story of increasing 
concern to the oilmen of this country. The 
volume of Soviet sales has steadily increased 
in Germany, Italy, France, and elsewhere. 
What troubles them, as an oil company pub- 
lication phrases it, “is not the mere fact of 
Soviet competition, for that is a normal 
business risk. Their real concern is the sys- 
tem of state-controlled pricing and barter 
that Russia uses to penetrate free world 
oil markets.” 

The point is that in the Soviet system 
the word cost“ is likely to mean something 
entirely different from what it does outside 
the Communist empire. The state deter- 
mines all prices, just as it determines all 
wages. Thus, costs are whatever the state 
says they are—even though the figure may 
be totally unrealistic by Western standards. 

The importance of this oil offensive can 
hardly be exaggerated. Russia is buying 
huge quantities of industrial equipment— 
including complete factories and processing 
plants of the most advanced, automated 
type—from the West. And oil is the one 
commodity in general demand which she 
can export, and use for barter and exchange, 
without unduly affecting her ambitious do- 
mestic development program. These exports 
of Russian oll to the free world have reached 
500,000 barrels a day and are expected to 
swiftly increase. 

There is no simple solution to the prob- 
lem. American oilmen, and their equivalents 
elsewhere in the West, are dealing with it 
with all the wealth of imagination and re- 
sources which they command. Meanwhile, 
to say the obvious, the American Govern- 
ment should pursue wise policies—in taxa- 
tion and other matters—which will help, not 
hamper, the oil industry’s ability to meet 
the Soviet offensive. 
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Ruby Jo Couch Wins Citizenship Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, Wednes- . 
day, March 20, in New York City, a 
young lady from Wichita Falls, Tex., 
Miss Ruby Jo Couch, was presented with 
the Citizenship Award by the Girls 
Clubs of America. Miss Couch, who is 
15 years old, won this national award 
because of her activities in her local 
girls club, the Northside Girls Club of 
Wichita Falls, activities in her commu- 
nity, and an essay she submitted. The 
essay was on the subject of “My Future 
Responsibility as a Woman in the Home 
and in the Community Means—.” 

It was my pleasure to attend the award 
presentation in New York last Wednes- 
day, and to present at that time a flag 
for the Northside Girls Club which has 
fiown over the U.S. Capitol. 

This girls club program is worthy of 
the highest commendation. It honors 
girls who have made real accomplish- 
ments in community service, and whose 
outlook on life points toward adult com- 
munity leadership. 

Such a young lady is Ruby Jo Couch. 
She has worked on countless commu- 
nity charity drives. She works hard at 
home to help her mother take care of the 
family. She is active in church and 
school activities. She teaches a Sunday 
School class. She has taken part in nu- 
merous girls club activities, showing 
outstanding leadership capabilities, 
and the essay she submitted in compe- 
tition for this award is indicative of her 
outlook on life, which will surely lead her 
to higher recognition for service to her 
fellow man. 

Her essay follows: 

My FUTURE RESPONSIBILITY AS A WOMAN 

My future responsibility as a woman in 
the home and in the community is the great- 
est responsibility I shall ever have. I hope 
to have a Christian centered home, teaching 
my children to be active in church and to 
support the church in the community. 

As a homemaker, I will keep my home im- 
maculate and a pleasant place in which to 
live. The atmosphere will be understanding 
and happy, my home a place of sanctuary 
and love for my husband and my children, 
I shall obtain this by being calm and patient 
and being aware of the problems and in- 
dividual hopes and interests of each member 
of my family so that I may be of help to 
them. I shall endeavor to teach my children 
to be honest, responsible, dependable and 
reputable young citizens. My husband and 
I will work together to make them morally 
strong and help them to have an optimistic, 
outgoing attitude toward life. 

As a woman, it will be my responsibility 
to be active in my community and. town. 
I like to help those who may not be as for- 
tunate as I am, and to assist with drives for 
good causes, such as the united fund and 
cancer drives. I have been on many of these 
drives and I plan to continue to take part in 
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them as a homemaker and to teach my chil- 
dren their responsibiltiy in these things. 

I believe that it is through these projects, 
being aware of the problems of the com- 
munity and our country and doing our part 
toward solving them, that we build a better 
world. Ifa family participates in community 
activities from the beginning, then I think 
the children will continue this interest in 
their lifetime. 

Being a woman In the home and the com- 
munity is a great challenge in this day and 
time. I hope to be able to meet this chal- 
lenge, contributing to my home and making 
my community a better place in which to live. 


N 
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` Byelorussian Independence Day 


| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to take this opportunity to insert 
in the Recor a tribute to the freedom- 
loving Byelorussians on the occasion of 
the anniversary of their independence. 

For more than four centuries the Bye- 
lorussians, one of the oldest and proud- 
est national groups in Eastern Europe, 
have been living under Russian rule. 
Except for a brief period of independ- 
ence, they have been subjected to the 
worst excesses of the autocratic czarist 
regime and the Communist totalitarian 
system. Although they have suffered 
more than any other national minor- 
ity group, the Byelorussians have stead- 
fastly maintained their national iden- 
tity and their love of freedom. They 
have struggled for independence and lib- 
erty for centuries despite hardships, pri- 
vation, exile, and death. 

The turbulent events of World War I 
and the Russian revolution gave the 
Byelorussians their long-sought oppor- 
tunity to break away from the Russian 
shackles. On March 25, 1918, the Byelo- 
russian Democratic Republic was pro- 
claimed. The Byelorussian government 
quickly set to work to expand its activi- 
ty in such fields as education, culture, 
and social protection, despite the war- 
time difficulties and devastation. With 
the retreat of the German armies in No- 
vember 1918, the Red army began to ad- 
vance into Byelorussia. The govern- 
ment, unable to oppose this aggression, 
was forced to leave the capital city of 
Minsk and withdraw to Grodno. The 
fledgling republic’s leaders were unable 
to build up enough military strength to 
defend its independence and integrity. 
In 1921 the county was partitioned by 
Poland and Russia in the treaty which 
ended the war between these two pow- 
ers. 
Early in World War II Byelorussia 
was unified under Soviet rule as a con- 
stituent republic of the U.S.S.R. The 
freedom-loving Byelorussians are still 
under the heel of their Russian oppres- 
sors. They do not even have the free- 
dom to observe the anniversary of their 
Independence Day. We in the free world 
celebrate the anniversary of that his- 
toric event and echo the deep-felt senti- 
ments of the Byelorussian people. 
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Scott County, Iowa, Bar Association May 
Be Oldest in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. FRED ScHWENCEl. 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, an 
article by Keith Prescott in the March 
16 edition of the Davenport, Iowa, Daily 
Times speculates that the Scott County, 
Iowa, Bar Association may be the oldest 
organization of its kind in the United 
States. 

Since the association will mark its 
100th anniversary on March 31, I feel 
that it is fitting to call attention to this 
century-long record in the public inter- 
est by placing the newspaper article in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


In doing this, I not only pay tribute 
to the Scott County Bar Association and 
its 160 members, many of whom are per- 
sonal friends of mine, I also give fur- 
ther circulation to the suggestion that 
the organization may be the oldest of 
its kind, and barring evidence to the con- 
trary, seek national recognition for this 
anniversary observance. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the article, “Scott County Bar 
Association May Be the Oldest in the 
United States,” in the Appendix of the 
Recorp as follows: 

Scott County Bar ASSOCIATION May BE 
OLDEST IN UNITED BSTATES—MARCH 31 
Procram To Nore 100 run YEAR 

(By Keith Prescott) 

The nearly 100-year-old Scott County Bar 
Association may be the oldest organization 
of its kind in the country. 

While a special committee moved plans for 
a public program on March 31 to celebrate 
the organization’s centennial year, Attorney 
Carl W. Schultz, committee chairman, specu- 
lated on the group's possible claim to 
antiquity. 

The Davenport attorney said a letter re- 
ceived from an associate of Roscoe Pound, 
noted authority on the country’s legal his- 
tory, hints that the Scott Bar Association 
may be the oldest in the Nation. 

THEORY 

Schultz said the associate of the author 
of books on the history of lawyer groups 
and the courts based his theory on the Scott 
group's continuous pattern of activity since 
the association was organized on March 30, 
1863. 

Pound in tracing the history of bar asso- 
ciations in a recent volume points out that 
there were two specific types of lawyer or- 
ganizations before the professional bar asso- 
ciation as are found today began forming. 

The author lists the earliest type of or- 
ganizations as those consisting of lawyers 
who were admitted to practice in a specific 
court or courts. 

The second type of lawyer organizations 
were formed for the purpose of sharing law 
libraries. Pound points out that most ear- 
lier historical references to bar associations 
refer to the two types described above and 
not the professional associations as are found 
throughout the country today. 

GROWTH 


The Scott. County Bar Association has 
grown from the 28 iawyers who signed their 
names to the organization's first constitution 
and bylaws in 1863 to some 160 members, 
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County lawyers selected A. H. Bennett as 
first president, with J. N. Rogers as vice presl- 
dent; Charles Whitaker, secretary, and D. S. 
True as treasurer. 

Bennett, the first president, served as a 
district court judge for 1 year from 1857 to 
1858. 

MAIN PURPOSE 

Records kept by the bar show that one 
of the main purposes of the first organiza- 
tion was to have the means through an or- 
ganization to take care of disciplinary prob- 
lems which might arise involving possible 
unorthodox legal practices. 

The charter members named a censorship 
committee at the initial meeting which was 
supposed to review complaints brought by 
private citizens against members of the bar, 

“This first censorship committee consisted 
of Charles E. Putnam, James T. Sam, and 
James Armstrong. 

While the bar association still functions 
with a censorship committee, now called a 
grievance committee, its alms and purposes 
have expanded with the changing times. 

Interests of the Scott bar now includes 
such things as the welfare of the individual 
attorneys and their familles, an exchange of 
ideas on new laws and court procedures, and 
minimum fees for legal services, 

Scott County over the years sinte its or- 
ganization in 1838 has never had to take a 
back seat to any other county for the lack 
of able members of the legal profession. 

ABLE LEADERS 


Conspicuous among the most able mem- 
bers of the legal profession of the early years 
were Gilbert C. R. Mitchell and Jonathan 
W. Parker. 

Mitchell, a native of Tennessee and a grad- 
uate of East Tennessee University at Knox- 
ville, practiced law for a time in Alabama 
before coming to Iowa in 1836. 

He established himself in practice at both 
Stephenson and Rock Island, and became 
widely known and served his section of Iowa 
as a mayor, a legislator, and as a district 
judge. A 

Parker, who was admitted to the Iowa bar 
in 1838, was a native of Pennsylvania. While 
he practiced in Scott but a short time, he be- 
came an active local officia] and served as 
president of the territorial council. 

Another early Iowan who rose to fame 
in legal circles was James Grant. 

A native of North Carolina, Grant was 
graduated from the University of North Caro- 
lina and established himself in practice at 
Burlington in 1838 after a short career as a 
schoolteacher. 

He specialized in railroad law, and at one 
time had more cases before the U.S. Su- 
preme Court than any other lawyer. 

Two other carly Davenport lawyers of 
prominence were Ebenezer Cook and John 
P. Cook, brothers and natives of New York. 
They were prominent attorneys in the river 
city of Davenport by 1838. 


COUNTY SEAT 


Both were noted for their activity In the 
battle between Davenport and Rockingham 
for the honor of being the county seat of 
Scott. 

Ebenezer Cook was particularly prominent 
in political life, having served as clerk of 
Scott court under Judge David Irvin and 
again under Judge Joseph Williamis. 

Ebenezer was a leader in bringing stecl 
rails to Iowa and ultimately rose to acting 
president of the Rock Island Railroad Co. 

John P. Cook also was active in business 
and politics as well as the law, and served as 
a member of several sessions of the legisla- 
ture. 

Among other Davenport lawyers prominent 
in early days were Simeon Meredith, J. W- 
Drury, William B. Conway, Alexander Mc- 
Gregor, and W. J. A. Bradford. 


1963 
The Half Speed Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I call to the 
attention of my colleagues a column 
which appeared in the Belvidere, Il, 
Daily Republican of March 19, 1963. 
The author is the Honorable Robert 
Coulson, recently elected State senator 
from the 52d Illinois State district, a 
former mayor of the city of Waukegan, 
III., a teacher, and a free lance writer. 
He is not only a legislator and a colum- 
nist, but a father who seeks to preserve 
and extend the best of our civilization 
for his and our children. 

I commend it for your reading, as 
follows: 


Tue HALF SPEED EFFORT 


When the dust and ruins of our civiliza- 
tion are uncovered in some future century, 
the scholars will probably call this age the 
age of the half speed effort. More than at 
any other time in history we are concerned 
With shorter hours of work, longer vacs- 
tions, earlier retirement and postponement 
Of growing up, Very few young people plan 
to start work early, work long and hard and 
Tetire late or not at all. 

Much of the work in legislatures involves 
considering how far we could go in this 
direction. In this session in Illinois there 
are proposals to raise the age of compulsory 
School attendance, to establish maximum 
hours of work, to hasten retirement, and 
80 on. 

We know that we are competing for sur- 
vival with the other nations of the earth 
and that many of these nations are working 
at full speed. We seem almost to be test- 
ing how far we can handicap ourselves and 
Still survive. 

Our dialog with ourselves goes some- 
thing like this: We know that we can stay 
ahead of Russia and outproduce her in every 
Way. Can we do it if we work 40 hours a 
Week and the Russians work 50? Yes. 

Can we stay ahead if we retire our peo- 
Ple at 65 while the Russians accept produc- 
tion from everyone? Yes. 

Suppose we save our children from labor 
Until they are 21; can we still win? Tes. 

Suppose we devote 10 percent of our talent 
to the fine arts, while Russia devotes only 

Percent of its manpower to this; can we 
Still win? Yes. 

Suppose we permit boycotts, strikes and 
lockouts, and Russia does not; can we still 
win? Yes. 

Suppose we give every child a broad gen- 
tral education for 2 years longer, while the 
Russians begin specialization at an earlier 
year. This loses us about one-thirtieth of 
dur productivity; can we handicap ourselves 
thus additionally and still win? Yes. 
„The answer we give ourselves is always 

Yes," but if the answer is in reality “No,” 
We will be the last to realize it. Sooner or 
ater, if we continue the conscious slow- 
of our productive effort, the answer 
Must become “No” and we will lose the con- 
test for survival. 
‘ Historically, we have always awakened in 
ime. After Pearl Harbor, it was touch and 
E0 for a while, but we were able to roll up 
Our sleeves and get back to work. But there 
Will be no advance notice given, if we are too 
late next time. 
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Our racer can outrun the Soviets if we 
put 10 pounds on his back. We can win 
after giving a 12-pound handicap, but the 
margin of is less. How about 15 
pounds? Twenty? Sooner or later, no mat- 
ter how fast our racer can run, the added 
burdens he carries will equalize the race. 

We in the legislature have to anticipate 
this moment, this breakeven point. We have 
to judge how far we can make life more 
comfortable without risking destruction; 
and we judge for the greatest possible stakes, 
survival. 


What Freedom Means to Me 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to place in the Recorp the winning 
speech in the Voice of Democracy con- 
test in South Dakota, delivered by Carol 
Ann Lee, of Rapid City, S. Dak. 

Miss Lee topped a fleld of 390 high 
school entrants on the subject, “What 
Freedom Means to Me,” and will be com- 
peting in the national contest here in 
Washington next week. 

Her excellent speech follows: 

Waar Frezpom Mrans TO Me 
(By Carol Lee) 

Freedom—a short, simple, common word 
in America today. But what is its true 
meaning? Before we answer this, perhaps 
it might be well to fnd out what freedom 
has meant to past civilizations. 

In the old Norse the original 
word was frithr, meaning love and peace; 
the Gothic was frijon, to love; and in the 
Sanskrit language priyate or priya meant 
dear or beloved, which indicated that free- 
dom was the opposite of slavery. 

Love, peace, and being free from slavery 
are all suggested by our word freedom, and 
yet it has deeper meanings for me. 

In a land of free people there is a feeling 
of warmth and sincerity brought about by 
freedom of friendship. This is a very im- 
portant right to me. Much of my life is 
spent with my friends, and the privilege of 
choosing them myself is precious. For in- 
stance, if I wish to converse with a Jew 
there is no Hitler to condemn me. If I 
make friends with a Negro or Indian, there 
is mo one who can chastise or punish me. 
When choosing my friends, I don't have to 
worry about being condemned if they do 
something wrong, solely on the basis of my 
relationship with them. 

To enhance my private life, there is the 
freedom of reading what I wish. Our books 
are not censored widely, as in many coun- 
tries. We are credited with enough intelli- 
gence to choose our own material. We have 
many newspapers and magazines from which 
to choose and from them we can assimilate 
the true facts about what is going on in our 
world. Through radio, television, and mo- 
tion pictures we hear both sides of a question 
or issue and we are able to make our own 
decisions. 

Freedom also means religion: to worship 
or not to worship when, where, and why we 
please. 

It means education. I am given the op- 
portunity to choose any school and any cur- 
riculum I want so long as I am able, no 
matter what my capabilities or limitations. 
Of course there are examinations to be 
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passed, but I am not dictated to as to whether 
I go into higher learning, quit and do manual 
labor, or go to trade school. 

Freedom in a ‘democracy provides for free 
enterprise. It is not unusual that I, a high 
school student, spend time and 
planning what business field I want to enter, 
either as an employer or employee. And it is 
very disconcerting to realize, that without 
my freedom, someone else, entirely disassoci- 
ated with me, might at that very moment be 
casually the choice for me. 

One of the basic ideas of freedom is free- 
dom from oppression. My Federal Govern- 
ment, through the military organizations, 
protects me from foreign tyranny. The 
State and city governments, through the 
police forces, protect me from crime. The 
courts of justice make certain my right to 
be tried before being punished for any 
misdemeanor. 

One privilege that is rarely connected with 
the word freedom is that of family life. 
Have you ever tried to imagine Christmas 
alone, with no family, no traditions, no 
Christmas Eve worship together? Life 
would be lonely without family activities. 
Many families in other lands have experi- 
enced separation. But I am lucky. Because 
of my freedom no one can forcibly separate 
me from my family. 

Another freedom that may sound rather 
unimportant at first is the freedom of mar- 
riage. The person whom I marry is the one 
with whom I will spend the rest of my life. 
Instead of my parents or someone else 
choosing my marital partner, I have this 
right and privilege. 

The most important freedom, however, is 
that of speech. Without this, 
freedoms wouldn't even be important, for 
if d is infringed upon, we have the 
right to voice our disapproval. 

There are many more basic freedoms, but 
these are the first ones of which I think. 

With freedom there comes responsibility. 
Every generation must realize that freedom 
is worth sacrifice, battle, and possibly death, 
Freedom is now our responsibility. 


Bylorussian Democratic Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, March 25, 
1963, marks the 45th anniversary of the 
proclamation of independence of the 
Byelorussian Democratic Republic. 

I proudly join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to the inspiring courage and de- 
termination of Byelorussians all over the 
world. I am certain that the independ- 
ence they once enjoyed, will be regained 
and that freedom will flourish. 

Byelorussia was once an independent 
country and made important contribu- 
tions to the medieval history of Eastern 
Europe, In 1795, this freedom was 
crushed when Byelorussia was made a 
part of the Russian Empire by force. 

Since then, Byelorussians have fought 
to regain their independence, without 
success. Major attempts were made in 
1812 and 1863; and in 1917, after creat- 
ing a congress with the goal of estab- 
lishing an independent Byelorussia, the 
democratic body was attacked and scat- 
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tered by the armed power of Soviet 
Russia. 

Unconquered, despite this tragic de- 
feat, the Council of the Byelorussian 
Democratic Republic proclaimed inde- 
pendence by passing the Third Constitu- 
tional Act on March 25, 1918. But Soviet 
Russia attacked and defeated the young 
democratic state, consisting of 10 million 
persons. 

Demonstrating their indomitable cour- 
age and love for freedom, the people of 
Byelorussia rebelled and fought in the 
Slutsk District in 1920, but were defeated 
by the Soviet armies, and again during 
World War II, when the central council 
organized armed forces. 

Despite 45 years of Soviet despotism 
and exploitation, Byelorussia has not 
surrendered, and never will. The flame 
of freedom is never extinguished by the 
violent winds of tyranny. And as Byron 
wrote of those who perish in freedom's 
constant struggle, “they never fail who 
die in a great cause.” 

Freedom is the greatest cause of all 
and its ultimate victory is inevitable. 

Byelorussia will be free and happy 
again. 


Boom to South Jersey Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, when New 
Jersey State Senator Frank S. “Hap” 
Farley, Republican, of Atlantic City, said 
recently, in speaking of the proposed 
southern New Jersey expressway, ‘This 
is the culmination of an 8-year dream,” 
the senior New Jersey State senator 
spoke of a dream which has been the 
aspiration and the hope of every citizen 
who lives in the southern New Jersey 
seashore area. 

The new expressway provides speedy 
access to and from Atlantic City and the 
adjacent resorts. It is worth noting that 
the $46,800,000 road was made possible 
by the determined efforts on the part of 
State Senator Farley and Charles W. 
Sandman, Republican, of Cape May, and 
the Republican members of the New 
Jersey House of Assembly. 

This new toll road will be open for the 
summer of 1964. It will enhance the 
travel of tourists to and from the area. 
It lends to the growth and development 
of business. I foresee, with the opening 
of the expressway, the beginning of a 
whole new era of employment and de- 
velopment in south Jersey. 

In the not too distant future south 
Jersey will be highly industrialized, with 
an easy flow of traffic on a year-round 
basis into and out of the area. 

Perhaps, Mr. Speaker, with the hun- 
dreds of thousands of miles of highways 
in our Nation, a simple expressway might 
not appear important. What is impor- 
tant is the fact that for many citizens 
travel to and from Atlantic City has been 
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difficult, if not awkward. It has cost the 
area millions in employment, hampered 
industrial growth, and relegated the area 
to a place of second consideration for 
our traveling population. 

Now, due to the forthright action and 
determination of our legislators, we see 
the dawn of a new day. A day when 
more of our citizens will come to the 
world's famous playground, to bathe in 
the Atlantic Ocean, and to walk upon 
the most famous boardwalk in the world. 

The land of the salt water taffy will 
again take its rightful place in the 
hearts of people everywhere. 


A Busy Druggist and Active REA 
Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to insert in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article written by Mr. C. M. Stanley, 
editor of the Alabama Journal, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., appearing in the March 24, 
1963, issue. 

For many years I have been fortunate 
in having the friendship of this out- 
standing leader and successful business- 
man. His contributions have made life 
in the rural sections of Alabama more 
attractive and profitable. A druggist 
by profession, he has at all times insisted 
on the highest requirements for the ad- 
mission of candidates for entrance in 
this important segment of business and 
community service. 

The article follows: 

[From the Montgomery (Ala.) 
Mar. 24, 1963] 
A Busy DRUGGIST AND ACTIVE REA LEADER 
(By C. M. Stanley) 

No man in Alabama can laugh oftener and 
more heartily than Maury Alexander Mc- 
Williams, of Prattville. He is a big, robust 
man, a successful businessman, and is a 
bachelor in spite of his winning and attrac- 
tive personality. 

Mr. McWilliams is entitled to be called 
Alabama's “Mr. Co-op,” for he is the big man 
in our electric cooperatives. He must have 
been happier than usual this past week, for 
the first production of waterpower electric 
current was begun at the new George Dam 
on the Chattahoochee River, and Alabama's 
cooperatives are to be awarded half of this 
dam’s production, with the Georgia Power 
Co. getting the other half. 

Mr. McWilliams is a prosperous Prattville 
druggist with a big, handsome, well-supplied 
drugstore, of which one side is devoted to 
pharmacy, and the other side to sundries, as 
is the custom of today’s drugstore contents. 
Mr. McWilliams is a pharmacist by training 
and profession. He has served as a member 
of the State board of pharmacy, and in oth- 
er ways he has done much to advance the 
standards of medical dispensing. 

Along with his contagious laughter, Mr. 
McWilliams gets around and covers a good 
deal of territory. He is one of a group made 
up of Montgomery and Autauga County men 
who used to spend many happy hours at 
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Bridge Creek Club beside the dam and lake 
formed by Autauga Creck. 

They passed the time fishing, or hunting, 
or just resting and playing cards and other 
games in gentlemanly and good-natured 
fashion. In such a group lifelong. friend- 
ships are formed. 

Maury McWilliams is about as well and 
popularily known in Montgomery as in Pratt- 
ville. In fact he knows nearly everybody, 
and those he does not know, know him. 

Mr. McWilliams, in addition to his private 
drug business, is president of several Ala- 
bama electric co-op associations. 

That, as is well known, makes him a mod- 
est competitor of the Alabama Power Co., in 
southwest Alabama and, next to the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, the chief public power 
agency in the State. It is quite a big Job 
to be president of the REA of Alabama, but 
Mr. McWilliams has shown himself robust 
enough to have held down the post for a 
good many years. 

He thinks in a big and growing State like 
Alabama there is room enough for every- 
body and that there is definite need for the 
REA because it assures that every rural home 
in the State will ultimately be reached by 
electric wires and will have electricity avall- 
able in this essential age regardless of the 
cost. If Uncle Sam is willing to assist by 
helping to insure service far back in the 
hinterland, Maury McWilliams thinks it is 
all the better for Alabama farmers to take ad- 
vantage of the REA service, even if the wires 
have to be paid for out of the general tax- 
payer's money. 

But this brings a clash between the Goy- 
ernment and private industry because the 
investor-owned Alabama Power Co. insists it 
can provide all the current Alabama can use 
and it is therefore unfair for the private 
company to have a Government subsidized 
competitor at its doorstep. This, argues the 
Alabama Power Co. is not only unfair but is 
misuse of the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. McWilliams is on the other side of 
the issue and has been for years, and ex- 
pects to remain indefinitely as president of 
the Alabama Rural Electrification Authority, 
something like the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority except on a more modest scale. 

Mr. McWilliams sails on in victory, happy 
under either victory or defeat. He is that 
bis by nature. It explains why he makes 

a good president for the REA, just as he 
makes himself a popular druggist and busi- 
nessman in Prattville. 

That he should be a persistent and con- 
sistent bachelor is puzzling to his friends 
because his amiable disposition makes him 
@s popular with the ladies as with men. 

Maury McWilliams has had a busy life 
in spite of the fact that he has interspersed 
with business a lot of fishing and hunting, 
and when he has the time he now likes going 
out to his cottage at the Bridge Creek Fish- 
ing Club. 

He was born in the grand old-time com- 
munity of Lowndesboro, a historic spot in 
Lowndes County, the date of his birth being 
November 18, 1890. His father was Graham 
Alexander McWilliams and his mother’s full 
name was L. M.“ McWilliams. Most of his 
life however, has been spent in Prattsville 
where he attended the public schools, then 
Starke’s University School in Montgomery. 
topped off with a college course at Auburn 
University . 

He is a Democrat and a Presbyterian. He 
is a member of SAE fraternity and is a Ma- 
son and Shriner, and member of the Kiwanis 
Club. 

“His business connections cover an exten- 
sive range in addition to his retail drug 
business. He is past president of the Ala- 
bama Pharmaceutical Association and of 
the Alabama State Board of Pharmacy. He 
is president of the Central Alabama Co-op 
of Prattville; president of the Alabama Elec- 
tric Co-op of Andalusia; president of the 
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Statewide Alabama Rural Electric Associa- 
tion; with headquarters on South Perry 
Street in Montgomery; and is a director of 
the National Rural Electric Association in 
Washington. 

He is a veteran of World War I in which 
he served as first lieutenant of the 56th In- 
fantry, 7th Division. 


Hawaiian Statehood and the 
Democratic Idea 


SPEECH 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, my 
ed colleague, the gentlerhan 
from Hawaii, spoke eloquently of our 
beautiful 50th State on the fourth anni- 
Versary of the signing of the bill which 
gave statehood to Hawaii, and I am 
honored to be able to add my few words 
of celebration. 

The commemoration of the fourth an- 
Niversary of the Hawaiian Statehood 
Act is the time to recognize Hawaii as 
& unique revelation of what American 

Ocracy means. In Hawali, we see 
Not only a realization of the democratic 
ideal that people of different religions 
Can cooperate in self-government on the 

of deeply inculcated respect for the 
Tights of the individual person. We see 
that this democratic consensus 
Makes it possible for people of quite dif- 
erent races to cooperate in representa- 
ve self-government, and to live and 
Work together in a remarkable unity of 
Spirit. The success of Hawaiian-Ameri- 
Can democracy is a triumph of the demo- 
Cratic idea over causes of division which 

where have set man against man. 

Hawaii comprises an unusual diversity 
of religions. Protestant congregations 
Number over 400; there are 115 Catholic 
churches; and more than 100 Buddhist 
temples in the State. On Oahu, the 
Most populous of the Hawaiian Islands, 
Of persons 20 years and older, 39 percent 
are Protestant, 27.6 percent are Catholic, 
15.8 percent are Buddhist, 2.7 percent 

Mormon, and smaller percentages 

ere to some other religion or to none. 

ite religious diversity, Hawaiians 
are united in the democratic idea. 

There is likewise a wide diversity of 

c groups in the State. OF the 1960 
Population of 632,772, 31.96 percent are 

Ucasian, 32.15 percent are Japanese, 
10.91 percent are Filipino, 6.04 percent 
are Chinese, and 18.94 percent are of 
Some other racial origin. Certainly no 
Other State in the Union is made up of 
People of such differing racial back- 
Frounds, and yet her sister States could 
Well view Hawaii as an example of inter- 
Tacial justice and good will. Indeed, 
U Hawaii Advisory Committee to the 

S. Commission on Civil Rights, in its 
1961 report on civil rights in education, 

voting, public accommodations, 
tion, the administration of 
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justice, and Government employment 
stated that— 

The Hawail Advisory Committee has had 
no requests of any kind for action or as- 
sistance in the field of civil rights; and * * * 
the committee knows of no instance in 
Hawali which calls for enforcement of any 
laws on civil rights; and * * * the com- 
mittee knows of no areas In the field of 
civil rights that require enactment of Fed- 
eral or State laws insofar as Hawail is con- 
cerned. 


Hawaii serves not only as a model for 
her sister States, but also mirrors for all 
of the peoples of Asia crushed under the 
tyranny of communism the possibility 
of popular self-government based on in- 
terpersonal respect without regard to 
race and creed. Hawaii’s fulfillment of 
this possibility proves the value of the 
democratic idea. 


Greg Samuels Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 
IN THE 5 oe 5 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, the 
State finals of the Indiana High School 


` Athletic Association’s annual basketball 


tournament was played last Saturday, 
March 23, at Indianapolis, Ind. 

Garfield High School, of Terre Haute, 
Ind., which is located in the Sixth Indi- 
ana Congressional District, was one of 
the final four participants in this state- 
wide competition. 

An outstanding member of this Gar- 
field team coached by Mr. Willard Kehrt, 
is Greg Samuels, who was awarded the 
tournament's coveted Arthur L. Trester 
Award for mental attitude and scholar- 
ship following the final game at Butler 
University Fieldhouse. 

The Trester Award is the highest ath- 
letic and scholarship honor that can be 
attained by an Indiana High School boy 
and Greg Samuels certainly deserved the 
honor. 

In addition to being a star player for 
Coach Kehrt, leading his team into the 
finals with a great performance in the 
defeat of defending champion, Bosse of 
Evansville, Greg has compiled an out- 
standing scholastic record at Garfield. 

Greg has been president of his class 
for 4 consecutive years and has main- 
tained an “A-B” average throughout his 
high school career. 

Greg's achievement in winning the 
Trester Award is a tribute not only to 
Greg himself, but his teachers and 
coaches at Garfield High School, his 
parents and the entire community of 
Terre Haute. 

Fortunately, for the State of Indiana, 
Greg is planning to continue his educa- 
tion at either Indiana State College at 
Terre Haute, or Wabash College in 
Crawfordsville. Both of these excellent 
colleges are also located in the Sixth 
Indiana Congressional District, and 
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Greg could make no finer choice of 
schools than Indiana State or Wabash. 

I am pleased to bring news of Greg 
Samuels’ achievement to the attention 
of this body. This talented and dedi- 
cated youth deserves national recogni- 
tion for his record at Garfield High 
School and his personal triumph as Indi- 


ana's outstanding athlete-student for 
this season. 


Alabama Remembers the Gallant Pelham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr, 
Speaker, on March 17, 1963, citizens 
from throughout Alabama and from 
neighboring States, met at Alexandria, 
Ala. to commemorate the death of Maj. 
John Pelham, CSA, who was killed by 
Union fire on March 17, 1863. 

I would like to insert in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an article 
written by Thomas F. Hill and appearing 
in the Birmingham (Ala.) News: 
ALABAMA REMEMBERS THE GALLANT PELHAM 

(By Thomas F. Hill) 

ALEXANDRIA, March 18.—Hundreds of per- 
sons gathered at a rundown frame house 
alongside busy Highway 431, Sunday, to pay 
tribute to the memory of one of the South's 
most outstanding heroes. 

They came for miles to commemorate the 
deeds of a handsome, dashing young man, 
stricken down in the prime of life, who was 
described by one of the South's greatest gen- 
erals as “the gentlest man outside a fight and 
the flercest man during a fight” that he had 
ever seen. 

The occasion, sad, somber, yet proud, was 
the 100th anniversary of the death of Maj. 
John Pelham, known to history as “Gallant 
Pelham,” a title given the dashing Alabam- 
ian by Gen. Robert E. Lee. 

The ceremonies Sunday afternoon were 
held at the frame house built in 1900 around 
the four-room hand-hewn log house in which 
Pelham was born in 1838. 

A nonprofit organization, the Pelham Me- 
morial Foundation, has been for 
the purpose of preserving the birthplace of 
Gallant Pelham. The organization’s plans 
include tearing down the newer part of the 
old house and restoring the hand-hewn four- 
room structure to the condition it was in 
when Pelham was born there. 

Detalls of the career of Pelham were told 
by Alabama Lt. Gov. James B. Allen, main 
speaker for the occasion, who told how Jeb 
Stuart Kissed the brow of the hero after he 
died and cut off a lock of his hair. 

Allen told how strong men and women 
alike wept at the news of the death of Pel- 
ham, who seemed to have had a charmed life 
up until that time. 

Pelham commanded General Stuart's famed 
horse artillery. He fought over 60 engage- 
ments and never lost a gun. He won praise 
at both Bull Runs, Antietam, and Freder- 
icksburg. 

He was mortally wounded during a Union 
cavalary rald at Kellys Ford, Va., on March 
17, 1863. 

Music for Sunday’s ceremonies was by the 
Alexandria High School band. Plans for 
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the foundation were discussed by Paul J. 
Anderson, its president. 

Representative H. R. Burnham was master 
of ceremonies. Dan Gray, chairman of the 
Calhoun County Commission welcomed visi- 
tors. Lieutenant Governor Allen was intro- 
duced by Representative Hugh Merrill. 

Allen told of Gen. J. E. B. Stuart's grief 
at learning of Pelham’s death, a grief which 
Allen said led him to report the noble chiy- 
alry of the Gallant Pelham is no more,” 

Allen said southerners could still feel a 
great pride in the deeds of their heroes of 
this great war and the sacrifices they made 
in fighting for a cause in which they believed 

“The Confederacy, fighting against over- 
whelming odds," said Allen, “won one great 
victory after another until it collapsed from 
sheer exhaustion and a lack of resources and 
man r.“ 

Allen said this record was a tribute to the 
great military leaders of the South. 

“Perhaps it is well that the Gallant Pelham 
did not live to see the collapse of the South 
he loved, nor have to endure the bitterness 
of-the days of Reconstruction,” said Allen. 
“He loved the South; he loved Alabama, and 
the cause for which he was fighting.” 

Allen said people of this area had a won- 
derful heritage, something in which they 
could take great pride. 

“We will always love, admire, and respect 
the cause for which John Pelham gave his 
life,” Allen said. ; 

Firing of an authentic Civil War fieldpiece 
by the Lumsden Battery of Mobile was a 
highlight of the ceremonies. 

The drone of traffic down the smooth 20th- 
century highway contrasted with the mood of 
those attending the ceremonies in the front 
of the old McGehee home. 

But as the deeds of Pelham were recounted 
by the speakers, those in the audience no 
longer heard 20th-century sounds, but were 
carried back to the days of the old South. 
They relived the story of a young handsome 
man who left West Point shortly before grad- 
uation to serve the South. They were re- 
minded of how the 24-year-old leader heard 
the sound of enemy fighting and borrowed a 
horse to rush off to a date with death in a 
battle he hadn't even been ordered to fight. 


Address by Clifford Langford, Publisher 
of the Bolivar Commercial, Cleveland, 
Miss., Before the Jackson (Miss.) Ki- 
wanis Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, for 5 
weeks beginning January 4, 1963, Clifford 
Langford, publisher of the Bolivar Com- 
mercial at Cleveland, Miss., was in Africa 
with a study mission of newspapermen 
who are members of the National Edi- 
torial Association. The National Edi- 
torial Association consists of approxi- 
mately 6,000 newspaper members, mostly 
weekly and small dailies. Mr. Langford, 
whom I know personally, is a good friend 
of mine. He addre the Jackson, 
Miss., Kiwanis Club recently—February 
27, 1963. I believe his observations and 
3 deserve our thoughtful consid- 
eration: 
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ADDRESS BY CLIFFORD LANGFORD BEFORE THE 
JAcKSON (Miss.) Krwanis CLUB 

In January and February, I spent 5 weeks 
in Africa with a study mission of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association. With 55 editors 
and publishers from 27 States, I visited 12 
African colonies, provinces, or countries. 
Most were newly independent, but one has 
been free for 3,000 years, and another for 
more than acentury. The others were prov- 
inces or colonies of European nations. 

During our trip, we interviewed presi- 
dents, prime ministers, cabinet ministers, 
African politicians who will soon head inde- 
pendent nations, and one emperor, In al- 
most every country, we also talked with the 
American Ambassador and his staff. These 
interviews—and the traveling—did not make 
us experts on Africa, but it did give us an 
almost unprecedented opportunity to see 
Africa and to ask questions of people who 
are supposed to know the answers. However, 
expert or not, I received some definite im- 
pressions and some conclusions that I believe 
are supported by events in the world today. 

One cannot participate in such a study 
mission without becoming genuinely appre- 
hensive about the gigantic troubles that lie 
ahead for Africa—and for the United States 
as well. Because as European nations move 
out, America Is moving in. There really ten't 
much choice. If we don't, the Russians will. 
What is worse, the United States appears to 
be helping force out the Europeans—which 
means the white man—tfrom Africa. 

Most of the major difficulties of Africa 
can be understood by talking about tropical 
west Africa, which extends from the south- 
ern edge of the Sahara Desert south through 
Portuguese Angola. This region includes the 
former Belgian Congo, a trouble spot that 
will be with us for a long time. It also con- 
tains a part of former French Africa, a part 
of old British West Africa, and Angola, the 
biggest African province of Portugal. 

Sub-Sahara has at least four king-sized 
problems. Some areas lack resources, others 
lack money to develop what they do have, 
and all lack education. Finally, intense 
racial hatred complicates all three. 

Our study mission visited Senegal first, 
and later the former French Congo, whose 
capital is Brazzaville. These are Prench 
areas, now divided into five independent 
nations, each with a vote in the United Na- 
tions. They pinpoint the first problem—a 
lack of resources. None of these countries is 
viable, or even has much chance of becoming 
self-supporting. Each one will be dependent. 
on richer countries as long as they remain 
the size they are today. Right now, we big 
spenders in the United States are lucky. 
France is providing the money to keep them 
going, and to keep the Communists out. 

Senegal is reasonably typical of the ex- 
French areas that we saw. Its capital is 
Dakar, a fine port on the Atlantic Ocean, 
Its large airport was the landing place for 
most of the bombers flown across the At- 
lantic from Brazil on the ferry route to 
Europe during World War II. Senegal has 
fewer than 2 million people; the country de- 
pends on peanuts, its principal product— 
and on France. When Senegal became inde- 
pendent in 1960, it remained in the French 
community of nations. France is reward- 
ing this loyalty with some $50 million a 
year in foreign aid. This $50 million is con- 
siderably more than Senegal gets from 
peanuts. The United States contributes 
about 62% million a year, apparently just 
to show our interest. 

Senegal is a Republic, and its President is 
Leopold Senghor, a French-educated Negro 
who is regarded as pro-Western, even though 
he follows the typical African policy of neu- 
tralism. Also typical of politics in most of 
Africa, President Senghor heads a one-party 
state. Shortly before we arrived in Dakar, 
Senghor called out the army to arrest his 
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Prime Minister, Mamadou Dia, who was*op- 
posing the economic policies of the President. 
Dia was in jall a block from the American 
Embassy while we were in Senegal, and is 
still there awaiting trial. 

President Senghor also speaks of state so- 
cialism as the best economic policy for his 
country. This is understandable in places 
where there aren't enough resources to at- 
tract much private industry. Foreign aid 
becomes the only source of money for devel- 
opment. 

Senegal, however, has a remote hope that 
oil will take it off relief. The American 
Ambassador told us an American company 
had arrived a few weeks earlier and was 
searching for commercial oll possibilities, 

Senegal also has poverty typical of so much 
of Africa. A sizable percentage of Dakar is 
covered with 10 by 10 shacks for native fam- 
ilies. These usually are built of scrap lum- 
ber with a patchwork tin roof held down 
by rocks. The shacks have no floors, and 
naturally no toilets, The aroma that arose 
from the acres and acres of ‘these great slum 
areas was nauseating. Yet, out of these 
shacks came laughing, chatting women and 
children, dressed in brightly colored African 
gowns, and seemingly happy for the moment 
with their lot. 

The other French area we visited a thou- 
sand miles to the south was more of the 
same, only with even fewer resources. 
Brazzaville now is the capital of the French 
Congo, but it was bullt by the French as the 
government center for French Equatorial 
Africa, This largely unproductive semi- 
desert region now is divided into independ- 
ent nations of Cameron, Gabon, Chad, and 
the Brazzaville Congo. The American Em- 
bassy officials told us the French originally 
intended to form the Central African Re- 
public out of the area, but the African 
politicians desided four votes in the United 
Nations were better than one. Even then, 
the French had to talk Gabon into accept- 
ing independence. 

In these areas, the African natives run 
the country, but almost every department 
has a French deputy who really keeps things 
running. France makes up any budget 
deficits; therefore, the Africans are free to 
practice politics, at which they usually ex- 
cel. Again, these French areas are pro- 
Western, although they usually vote with the 
Afro-Asian block in the United Nations. 
However, the Brazzaville Congo under Presi- 
dent Diu, a tribal chief, split with the Afro- 
Asians on the Katanga trouble. Diu sup- 
ported Tshombe, the President of Katanga. 
Our study mission was in Brazzaville and 
Leopoldville when the United Nations troops 
captured Katanga. President Diu saw 
Tshombe was losing, so he became very prac- 
tical. He climbed on the ferry between the 
two capital cities, and crossed the Congo 
River into Leopoldville to make peace with 
the victors. 

Over in Nigeria, a former British colony, 
the problem is different. Nigeria has natu- 
ral resources, but she doesn’t have the money 
to develop them. Neither does Nigeria have 
a France to foot the bill. She was British, 
and today Britain doesn't have the wealth 
to put much money into Africa. The Minis- 
ter of Economic Development told us that he 
didn't know of 10 men in all Nigeria who 
could raise £100,000, the equivalent of 
US. $280,000. This situation leaves the 
financing up to the United States—or 
to the Russians. The United States 18 
stepping in, and now there are more 
Americans in Nigeria than English. We 
are investing more Government money in 
Nigeria than any other place in Africa— 
except of course, the former Belgian Congo. 

Between 1949 and 1962, we put $49 million 
into Nigeria, or at a rate of less than $4 mil- 
lion a year. In the next 6 years, however, 
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the United States is committed to a total of 
$226 million, or a rate 10 times as great. 

Britain did not do much toward develop- 
ing the Nigerian economy, but it did instill 
in the Nigerians a great desire for education. 
The political leaders of Nigeria are the most 
astute we saw anywhere in Africa. We in- 
terviewed four cabinet Ministers, and all 
Were extremely well educated. Lagos has 
four uncensored daily newspapers, which are 
distributed throughout the country. 

Today, Nigeria is tremendously enthusias- 
tic and the enthusiasm rubs off on visitors, 
The people obviously expect great things of 
independence. They expect a better life. 
The children who come out of the mud huts 
to go to school will expect a better life than 
that enjoyed by their parents. Therein lies 
a great danger to Nigeria. 

If the lagging industrial development 
doesn't keep pace with the millions of young 
Africans who will soon be completing pri- 
Mary school, there won't be enough jobs to 
Bo around. Even stable governments fall 
When the people are bitterly disappointed. 
The Government will have an im- 
Possible burden if the promises of a better 
life are not fulfilled. 

Most of the American newspapermen on 
the study mission liked the Nigerians. They 
appreciated their frankness, and their deter- 
Mination to build a solid, democratic gov- 
ernment, 

The most unpleasant aspect of Africa is 
Tacial hatred. This is the cancer that creates 
the notorious Afro-Asian block in the United 
Nations. Racial troubles are insignificant 
inside the French and Portuguese areas. 
But they form the basis for most of the 
hysteria against colonialism. 

In some areas you sense a fanatical deter- 
Mination to drive out the white man. In 
Kenya, we interviewed Tom Mboya, a young 
Negro who probably will be the Prime Minis- 
ter of Kenya when the British leave within 
a few years. Mboya was polite to us but he 
Was reported 2 years ago in the U.S. News & 
World Report: “Then the want 
to know if they can stay in Kenya. I tell 
them, sure * * but if they stay, they must 
Bet out of politics. We are going to have an 
all-black parliament and 
ment. We are going to 
Among our people. If the Europeans want 
to stay, they can stay on as squatters. If 
they want to work, they can work for us.” 

This is not multiracial talk. It is not 
integration. It is racism in reverse. 

It doesn't matter how many generations 
the whites have been in Africa. It is not 
Changed by the fact that the whites have 
brought what civilization there is to Africa. 
Tt does not even consider that money and 
skills from white countries are essential to 
the future. 

We ran into this intense feeling first 
in which is little more than an 
American colony. Liberia was started back 
in 1848 by Americans who wanted to find a 
Place for the American Negro slaves. In a 
Way these American slaves were colonialists. 
They landed on the West Coast of Africa, and 
With American help subjugated the native 
tribesmen who hated them. Even today, the 
bush natives are second-class citizens to the 
descendants of these American Negroes who 
still run the country. 

The President of Liberia is William V. S. 
Tubman, who was educated in American 

testant mission schools. He is a clever, 

Practical politician who runs Liberia in the 

Way some of the American politicians use to 

Tun our larger cities, such as Kansas City 

or New Jersey. Tubman has been President 

Since 1944 and his opposition candidates 
y wind up`in jail. 

One of my group asked Tubman in a press 
Conference if apartheid in South Africa 
Wasn't something like the antiwhite section 
Of the Constitution, which prevents 
Non-Negroes from being citizens or owning 
land. Tubman tried to explain that the Con- 
Stitution mentioned only “of African de- 
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scent.”" He implied that color did not matter 
so long as you were of African descent. An- 
other editor then mentioned the fact that 
records of descent did not exist for many 
generations. If there were no records, the 
editor asked, how do you tell who is of 
African descent? Then,“ answered Presi- 
dent Tubman, “we look at the color of his 
skin.” 

Liberia, by the way, is woefully underde- 
veloped. The United States apparently has 
neglected it badly. No African nation can 
progress without aid from the outside. But 
Liberia doesn't get much help. Our aid pro- 
gram is small. Many times in its history 
Liberia has been on the verge of bankruptcy. 
In the last crisis the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., which is the biggest industry in Liberia, 
put up the money to make the country sol- 
vent. Monrovia is practically all miserable 
slum area. 

The best composite of what can go wrong 
in Africa today is in the former Belgian 
Congo. As almost everyone knows, it is the 
tragedy of independence too soon, and the 
bitter fruits of race hatred. We were in 
Léopoldville the day after a mob ransacked 
the British Embassy, while the Congolese 
policemen were mysteriously absent. The 
British locked themselves in a vault, and 
didn't come out until United Nations police 
from Nigeria drove off the mob. 

Leopoldville ts a frightening city. On the 
surface, it looks modern and beautiful. But 
it is far from pleasant in Leopoldville. The 
natives are sullen, and most of them are 
hungry. The American Embassy advised us 
to stay out of taxicabs, not to go out alone 
in the daytime, and not to go out at all 
at night. 

The Congo is a country that is flying 
backwards. All of the systems that keep 
an economy operating have broken down. 
There is practically no transportation, which 
accounts for the shi of food in Leo- 
poldville. Industry is at a standstill. Infla- 
tion has ruined the currency, and the Congo 
franc is worthless in any other place in the 
world. Public services such as electricity, 
health and sanitation are barely operating 
under the direction of United Nations tech- 
nicians, The only place In the Congo where 
there was law, order, and business as usual 
was in Katanga. But the Africans couldn’t 
stand for cooperation between natives and 
whites there. The Afro-Asian nations in 
the United Nations demanded that Tshombe 
be subdued. So with the help of the United 
States, Katanga was turned over to the rest 
of the Congo, to join in its misery. 

The National Editors Association editors 
interviewed the chief of civilian operations 
for the Congo. He was S. Habid Ahmed, an 
Arab who didn’t give political explanations. 
He was very frank, and very upset over what 
was happening to the Congo. He told us the 
United Nations had several thousand non- 
military technicians trying to set the Congo 
on its feet. But he said that this number 
was far below the minimum needed. The 
U.N. budget of $20 million was woefully in- 
adequate. Ahmed said it would take at least 
5 to 10 years to train even a minimum staff 
of Congolese to do what the United Nations 
is doing today. The problem of training the 
Congolese is so complex, he" said, that what 
little has been done so far is a miracle. He 
complained that the Congolese were in- 
terested only in politics. He said they hadn't 
even thought about running the country. 

The Congo was made independent in July 
of 1960. The Belgians were under heavy 
pressure from the United Nations, including 
the United States, to get out. When inde- 
pendence came, the white Belgian officers 
were removed from the Congolese army. The 
native soldiers revolted and began killing 
whites and each other. The Belgians fled 
and with them went all hopes of avoiding 
chaos, During 1962 the United States 
poured more than $200 million into the 
Congo. Just last week, the State Depart- 
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ment announced that the United States 
would increase its aid to the Congo. I sup- 
pose we have little choice. The United 
States helped force this condition and now 
we must face the consequences. 

Yet, we seem to be seeking more trouble 
in Portuguese Angola, which borders the 
Congo to the west. The Portuguese have 
been in Angola for 500 years. They were 
there when Columbus discovered America. 
They came to stay, and many of the 300,000 
Portuguese can look back on several gen- 
erations of Angolan ancestors. They have 
built some truly beautiful cities, like 
Luanda, the capital, Nova Lisboa, Benguela, 
and Lobito which we were permitted to visit 
on our study mission. 

We went to Luanda from Léopoldville. 
And it was like stepping into a different 
world. The city was beautiful. The people 
were friendly and courteous. The city was 
busy, and there was no feeling of the ten- 
sions that were so ominous in the Congo. 

The Portuguese have been buildng a 
multiracial society in Angola. The schools, 
industries, and housing are integrated. In 
fact, Angola is probably the one hope for the 
white man to stay peacefully in Africa. But 
the Portuguese have received no thanks for 
this multiracial soclety—either from the 
colored races around the world, or from the 
United States. 

On March 15, 1961, a group of Congolese 
terrorists infilterated across the border from 
the former Belgian Congo. They gathered 
several thousand Bakongo tribesmen, who 
populate the northern parts of Angola and 
the Congo on both sides of the border. 
These invaders, led by a man named Holden 
Roberto, who received his financing from 
mysterious places, launched a terrorist as- 
sault on Portuguese whites and friendly 
natives in the northern corner of Angola. 
Many of the attackers were drunk or hopped 
up on African drugs. They held small 
pieces of white wood in their mouths, which 
the terrorist leaders said would protect them 
from the white man's bullets. In two days 
these terrorists murdered some 1,500 Portu- 
guese and their friendly Negroes. They 
tortured and killed women and children 
alike, and chopped up the victims in one of 
the most horrible orgies in modern times, 


The plan was to terrorize the Portuguese 
and force them to run as the Belgians had 
fled less than a year earlier in the Congo. 
The plan failed, because the Portuguese 
stood fast. They vigilantes and 
retaliated. The Portuguese had only a few 
thousand troops in Angola at the time, and 
most were colored. The Negro troops were 
Batlundus, who hated the Bakongos. With 
the help of the white troops quickly shipped 
from the terrorists were driven 
back across the border. Today, Portugal has 
around 35,000 troops in Angola, and they 
told us in no uncertain terms that they 
were going to stay in Angola. 

But the Portuguese believe that they have 
two great enemies in Africa today. The in- 
dependent colored nations, and tragically, 
the United States. On the day of the 
slaughter of March 15, 1961, the United 
States voted against Portugal in the United 
Nations on the very question of independence 
for Angola. The Portuguese credit the Com- 
munists with planning the whole affair. 
Three more times that same year, the United 
States sided with the Russians on U.N. votes 
against Portugal on questions involving An- 
gola. No wonder the Portuguese look with 
disapproval and apprehension at the United 
States. 

However, my group was treated with every 
courtesy in both Angola and Once 
in a while the distrust of the Portuguese for 
their American NATO allies would creep 
through. One night at a reception in 
Luanda, a pretty young Portuguese girl, wife 
of a local doctor, said to me: “Why don't you 
Americans let us live in peace?” I confess 
I couldn't answer. 
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The 329th Anniversary of the Founding 
of the State of Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, today, 
March 25, is the 329th anniversary of the 
founding of the State of Maryland. Yes- 
terday, at a Maryland Day service, held 
in Trinity Episcopal Church, Saint 
Marys City, Md., Louis L. Goldstein, 
comptroller of the State of Maryland, 
gave an illuminating speech, entitled 
“Our Glorious Maryland History.” In 
his speech, Comptroller’ Goldstein gave 
a detailed account of the founding of 
Maryland. 

An excerpt from his speech follows: 
THE 329TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDING OF 
THE STATE OF MARYLAND 

Then Lord Baltimore began to explore 
to the north in a light boat with oars and 
sails called an English shallop. 

When the boat entered the wide mouth of 
the Chesapeake Bay, George Calvert ex- 
claimed, “Never before haye I seen such a 
beautiful body of water.” 

“It's 12 miles across, my Lord.“ his guide 
replied. 3 

They sailed on. A fish jumped out of the 
water and flopped back. Far off came & cry 
of a loon. Green forests lined the banks of 
the bay, great hickory trees, oak, and cypress, 
tall enough to make a ship's mast, with blue 
sky above and blue-green water all around. 

_ “Beautiful, beautiful,” Calvert said again and 
again, In his heart he knew he had found 
the place for his colony. 

Late in the night, George Calvert talked 
with his wife. “I must go to England and 

with King Charles face to face. I can- 
not trust a letter to bear my news.” 

Lord Baltimore left his wife and children 
in Jamestown, under the protection of the 
Governor, and returned to England. He soon 
had an audience with the King, who thought 
that Calvert looked tired and thin, and who 
urged this dedicated man to give up further 
plans for a colony and to stay in England 
where he could take better care of his 
health. 

Lord Baltimore would not be turned from 
his purpose. Again and again he begged the 
King to give him a grant for his colony. 
George found, however, that changing the 
mind of a king takes time. He became 
anxious to see his family, yet he could not 
leave England without the grant. He sent 
a letter to the Governor of Virginia, telling 
him that the ship St. Claude would arrive 
shortly to bring Lady Baltimore- and the 
children home. 

The St. Claude made the voyage to Virginia 
safely, but on return trip it was wrecked off 
the coast of England. There were no sur- 
vivors. George Calvert, deeply shaken when 
the tragic news reached him, wrote to a 
friend, who had recently lost his own wife, 
calling himself a man of sorrows. “All things 
in the world pass away,” he wrote, “wife, 
children, honor, wealth, friends, and what 
else is dear to flesh and blood. They are but 
lent us till God pleases to call them back 


again.’ 

Lord Baltimore now renewed his efforts to 
get the grant for his colony. After a time 
His Majesty offered George land south of 
pine mth dL but this was not what he 
wanted. e esapeake Bay region was 80 
perfect that he would settle for nothing else. 
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At last the King gave him what he wanted. 
The grant read: 

“All lands lying north of Virginia, on both 
sides of the Chesapeake Bay, and including 
the whole peninsula of the eastern shore. 
On the western shore, the grant is to extend 
from the 40th degree north latitude, which 
is the southern boundary of New England, to 
the mouth of the Potomac River.“ 

In return for his charter, Lord Baltimore 
was to pay to the King, “One-fifth part of 
any gold and silver mined in the colony.” 
He was to swear allegiance to the Crown, 
and to pay an annual rent to the King at 
Windsor Castle of two Indian arrowheads 
on Whitsuntide. Charles I directed that 
there would be no taxing between England 
and America and that “the laws governing 
the colony would be agreeable to reason and 
to the laws of England.“ 

Lord Baltimore wrote the charter for his 
new colony himself, leaving a blank space 
for its name. 

King Charles read the document and said, 
“Let us give it a mame in honor of the 
Queen, Henrietta Maria. What think you of 
Mary Land?” 

“Mary Land,” George repeated. “Methinks 
it hath a noble sound. Mary Land it shall 
be.” Taking the charter from the hand of 
his King, he filled in the blank, writing 
bodly, for the first time, “Maryland.” 

George Calvert began at once to work on 
the plans for establishing the colony of Mary- 
land. First, he must interest the right peo- 
ple all over England in this venture. With 
the help of a young Jesuit priest, Father 
White, he wrote a pamphlet describing his 
colony, which was to be founded on religious 
freedom, where there would not only be a 
good life, but also a prosperous one, for 
those bold enough to take the risk. 

Each colonist was told to take two hats, 
two suits, three pairs of stockings, shoes, 
one ax, one saw, one shovel, nalls, one grind- 
stone, one spit, one gridiron, a pot, a ket- 
tle, a frying pan and seven ells of canvas for 
a bed and bolster to be filled with corn husks 
in Maryland. 

Besides this long list a man needed, “a 
musket, 10 pounds of lead, bullets and goose- 
shot, 10 pounds of powder, also a sword, a 
belt, a bandolier and a flask.” 

Twice the sailing was postponed but at 
last on November 22, 1933, the Ark and the 
Dove were loaded and ready in the harbor at 
Cowes, 


Then suddenly on the 15th of April, 1932, 
George Calvert, First Lord Baltimore, died, 
leaving his son Cecil, the title Baron of Balti- 
more, and the responsibility for founding 
the colony of Maryland. This was indeed 
a heavy responsibility for a young man of 27. 
He had been given the ownership of Mary- 
land and the power to make laws, levy taxes, 
confer titles, build towns, make war and 
peace, and coin money. 

Cecil proved that he was man enough for 
the job and after several months of prepa- 
ration, 200 people were finally signed for the 
voyage. Among the 200 were 17 gentlemen 
adventurers, a number of skilled carpenters, 
wainwrights, shipbuilders, brickmakers, 
farmers, one man who could “clave, lath, 
and pale” and a few brave wives and in- 
dentured servants. 

On board were barrels of dried fish, and 
a large quantity of other food needs in- 
cluding cheese and flour, tools and all the 
provisions the colonists needed to take care 
of themselves until the first crops were in. 

Cecil’s-brother, Leonard Calvert, who was 
to be Governor, and Father White who was 
to be spiritual leader of the colony, stood 
at the rail of the Ark which was the master 
ship. 

A gentle east wind filled the sails of both 
ships as they weighed anchor and cleared 
the harbor. 


The tiny ships were to have a rough 
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ocean crossing, stormy weather, and other 
problems occurring during the voyage. 

However, they made it safely to the Bar- 
bados in the West Indies where much re- 
joicing, feasting, and singing took place. 

After the ships were loaded with fresh 
water, seed corn, and potatoes, they sailed 
on, stopping briefly to visit a few other 
Caribbean islands, where they traded knives, 
belts, and other trinkets with the natives 
for bananas, pumpkins, and melons. Then 
they went on to Point Comfort, Va., to de- 
liver a letter from the King and gifts to 
the Governor. 

The Virginians gave them a cordial wel- 
come, and the 9-day visit was a pleasant 
one. 

When the colonists left Virginia, they 
took a guide and an interpreter with them 
by the name of Captain Fleet, who had 
learned the local Indian languages while 
working as a Virginia fur trader. 

At long last, after sailing up the Chesa- 
peake Bay, the ships nosed into a protected 
harbor and dropped anchor. 

Then they waded ashore from a small row- 
boat to a small island which Father White 
named St. Clements, after one of his fa- 
vorite saints. 

Once on the island, they knelt in a prayer 
of thanksgiving and the long voyage was 
over at last. 

On March 25, 1634, the colonists planted 
a tall cross which the men had made out 
of a tree trunk. Father White said solemn 
mass, and with great emotion Gov. Leonard 
Calvert took possession of the land in the 
name of King Charles I and Lord Balti- 
more. 

At sunup the next morning, Leonard Cal- 
vert, Captain Fleet, and a crew set out in 
the Dove to make friends with the Indians. 

Upon reaching the Indian village of Pas- 
cataway, they went out to befriend the In- 
dian emperor known by the Indians as the 
Tayac. 

The emperor told the colonists in the Al- 
gonquin language that they could sit down 
wherever you please in my land.” 

The next day, the Ark and the Dove left 
Saint Clement's and sailed down the Poto- 
mac River and stopped at a beautiful harbor 
large enough for 300 ships to anchor, 

The chief of the Yoacomicoes received 
them with dignity and listened to their re- 
quests. He was willing to sell them land, 
for it so happened that the Yoacomicoes 
were planning to move away to a safer place, 
out of the warpath of the Susquehannocks, 
their enemies to the north. 

Governor Calvert gave the Indians axes 
hoes, hatchets, and many yards of cloth in 
payment for the land. 

“Here we will build the first Maryland 
town,” sald Father White, when the Gov- 
ernor returned with the good news. Let us 
call this town St. Marys.” 

And everybody agreed. 

Governor Calvert announced jubiliantly: 
“This calls for a celebration and a feast in 
honor of St. Marys.” 

After the feast, when everybody was full 
of good food and good will, the Indians 
offered to move from half of their homes in 
the village and let the colonists live in them 
until new houses could be built. 

The colonists were grateful for shelter 
against the weather and the forest, full of 
wild animals, Then, on top of this gen- 
erous gift, the Indians gave the white men 
their gardens, already planted with corn, for 
the Indians were farmers, not warriors. 

Leonard Calvert said to Father white, "I 
wonder what my brother Cecil will say when 
he hears we have a roof over our heads and 
gardens already planted, on our first day in 
St. Mary's?” 8 

“This is the finger of God. Some great 
good is meant toward this people,” answered 
Father White. 
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The colonists following directions of Lord 
Baltimore, selected the place for their fort 
on a bluff at the mouth of Key Swamp. The 
Site overlooked the town and could guard 
against approaches from both land and sea. 
Next, the leaders made plans for the town, 
giving to each settler the land due him. 

Governor Calvert chose for himself 100 
acres northwest of the fort on Mattaponi 
Path, the trail that led to another Indian 
Village 9 miles away. He reserved a large 
tract of land close by for his old friends, 
the Brents, Mistress Margaret Brent, her 
Sister, and two brothers still planned to 
come to Maryland, once the colony was well 
under way. 

North of the Governor's holdings, land 
Was set aside for Father White's chapel. 
Still further north, on the east side of 
Mattaponi Path, was to be St. Peter's Free- 
hold, future home of Thomas Cornwallis, 
Esq. From the very beginning, Cornwallis 
was a leader in Maryland, second only to 
Leonard Calvert. 

As soon as a storchoure was bullt within 
the acreage where the fort would. be, the 
Colonists raised two flags—ot England and 
Of the Calvert family. 

Leonard Calvert was proud to write to 
his brother Lord Baltimore, telling him that 
St. Mary's, after a few months, was further 
advanced than Plymouth or Jamestown had 
been at the end of a year. 

At the end of the letter, a long one, Gov- 
ernor Calvert described the fort: 

“We have seated ourselves within a one- 
half mile of the river within a palisade of 
120 yards square with four flanks. We have 
mounted one piece of ordnance and placed 
Bix murderers (cannons) in parts convenient, 
a fortification we think sufficient to defend 
against any such weak enemies as we have 
Teason to expect here.” 

After the harvest had been gathered, Gov- 
€rnor Calvert called together the freemen of 
the colony. When they were seated before 
him, bolt upright, with wide black hats on 
their heads, the Governor said, “Gentlemen, 
at this first Maryland Assembly of 1634, we 
äre met to ratify the laws, proposed by Lord 
Baltimore, for the governing of Maryland.” 

Thomas Cornwallis, one of the commis- 
sloners, rose to his feet, removed his hat, and 
addressed the Governor: “I, for one, object 
to ratifying these laws. Freemen of Mary- 
land should be allowed to make their own 

ws.” 

A heated argument followed, but at the 
time, by referring to section 7 of the Mary- 
land Charter, the freemen won out in mak- 
ing the laws. 

A short time later, a ship arrived from 
England bringing the wives and daughters 
Of Maryland landowners. They brought a 
few luxuries: silver, linens, and even a spinet 
or two. Among the gentlewomen were Mis- 
tress Margaret Brent, her sister, Mary; and 
Giles and Fulke, her two brothers. As soon 
Margaret Brent's foot touched shore, St. 

s sat up and took notice, for she was 
a strong woman, with a mind of her own 
and a quick way of expressing it. The 
nt, close friends of Leonard Calvert, 
Settled just east of his home, at a place 
called Sisters Frechold, in honor of the Brent 
Sisters, 
ise everyone in town was giving a party. 

e women hung up their linsey-woolsey 

b of dark color, and donned the gowns 
Tought for them on the ship from London. 
ey were of silk brocade and velvet, 
+ ed with spangled lace. For the first 
ime the ti sound of the spinet and 

e ny notes of the flute were heard in 

and. 
8 Whenever Governor Calvert stopped in at 
isters Freehold to talk with Giles Brent 
about local affairs and to catch up on news 
of England, Margaret Brent listened and 
SPoke her convictions. She was interested 
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to hear from Leonard that during the second 
assembly in 1638, Maryland freemen had 
won the right to make their own laws, sub- 
ject to Lord Baltimore's veto. She nodded 
and smiled when Calvert read aloud from 
his brother’s letter: 

“Offenders in murders, felonies and like 
mischiefs are to suffer such pains or fines as 
they would have suffered in like kinds in 
England. However, in Maryland, fines are to 
be paid in tobacco,” 

“It seems to me,” she said, “if a man sows, 
cultivates, reaps, and cures his own tobacco 
he will think twice before breaking the law 
and losing all his labor.” 

Leonard and Giles agreed with her, and 
they all felt that Cecil Calvert had been wise 
to give the men of Maryland the freedom 
to make their own laws. 

In the archives of Maryland, we have all 
the records of all the laws from the very first 
session at St. Mary's City to the present 1963 
session of the legislatures, 

It was a sad day for the Maryland colony 
when Leonard Calvert became Ill and died. 

The Colonists mourned him sincerely as a 
friend and as a strong Governor, For 13 
difficult years he had served Maryland well. 

On his death bed, he named Thomas 
Greene Acting Governor and Margaret Brent 
executor of his estate. 

For Mistress Brent this was only the begin- 
ning. Now, as Leonard Calvert’s executor, 
she came to the assembly, where, to the 
astonishment of the freemen, she asked for 
the right to vote. A woman asking for a 
vote. What was the world of 1647 coming 
to? The men shook their heads, and Acting 
Governor Greene replied firmly with a loud, 
No.“ 

It was just a short time later, that Lord 
Baltimore decided that Thomas Greene was 
not the man to lead the affairs of Maryland 
as Governor, and after much careful thought, 
he wrote a letter to the assembly appointing 
William Stone, a Protestant, as Governor of 
Maryland. 

He signed the document and stamped it 
with the great seal of Maryland. It was 
a handsome new silver seal with the Calvert 
arms and Crossland arms of his mother’s 
family, topped by the crown of England. 

Cecil picked it up and read aloud the 
Calvert family motto, written in Italian: 
“Fatti maschi parole femine” (many in deeds, 
womanly in words). Cecil wished he had a 
chance for deeds. He sighed. Would the 
day ever come when he could go to Mary- 
land instead of talking about it? He turned 
the seal over. On the other side there was 
a knight in full armor, and on the rim was 
inscribed, “Cecil Calvert, absolute master of 
Maryland and Avalon, baron of Baltimore.” 
Enough to make any man proud. 

In 1649, the assembly passed the Tolera- 
tion Act and Maryland became the only spot 
in the known world where a man might 
worship God without discrimination. Mary- 
land made unforgettable history by grant- 
ing its citizens, freedom of religion and 
worship. 

When reviewing our heritage, we are apt 
to pass too lightly over this historic mile- 
stone without reflecting upon the courage 
and foresight of our early legislators in 
abolishing intolerance, What a wonderful 
heritage this created for us when we realize 
that in this, the 20th century, there are still 
men who cannot live as freemen, with free- 
dom of speech or freedom of worship. We 
can well understand why Maryland earned 
for herself the name of "the Land of Sanctu- 
ary" and later became known as “the Free 
State.“ 

From the beginning of the colony, we 
know that the practice and custom was of 
the most tolerant nature, even though there 
was no written law on record prior to 1649 
regarding religious freedom. 
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A written document does not necessarily 
give liberty; nor does the absence of such 
a document prove the lack of liberty. 

Religious toleration was immediately the 
unwritten law of the land in Maryland. 

I would like to refer at this time to some 
pertinent material from the January 27, 1963, 
issue of Quote, the weekly digest. 

“We are a people with many resources. 
But our best hope in dealing with all these 
complex problems and others bound to 
arise is by standing firmly for the beliefs, 
rights, and principles that have made us 
that strongest and wealthiest nation on the 
face of the earth. The opportunity of 1963 
is to continue to make America the show- 
place of freedom, as a shining example of a 
system of free enterprise that rewards in- 
dividual effort and spurs men and women 
to ever greater heights of achievement. His- 
tory proves that if we succeed in doing this, 
we will preserve the strength and unity 
needed to overcome the many problems that 
confront us.” ` 

My friends, this morning I have given only 
a comprehensive view of an extensive sub- 
ject which would take much more time to 
cover in full detail, : 

We can be justifiably proud of our won- 
derful heritage and have confidence in a 
bright and glorious future which is un- 
limited for those of us who have the cour- 
age, wisdom, and determination to challenge 
it. 

My friends, the sincere feeling of patriotic 
pride that I have experienced this morning 
will linger in my mind for weeks to come. 
I want to thank you for allowing me the 
privilege of joining you for this wonderful 
Maryland Day service at Trinity Church. 

Now until we meet again, may God bless 
you all real good. 


President Kennedy’s Chicago Speech—A 
Sound Warning to Both Democrats and 
Republicans About America’s Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday the people of Chicago had the 
great pleasure of entertaining President 
Kennedy, who flew there to dedicate 
O'Hare Field. Huge throngs greeted the 
President along the 22-mile route from 
O'Hare Field to the Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
where the President was honored at a 
civic luncheon arranged by Mayor Rich- 
ard J. Daley. 

The President took this occasion to 
sound a clear and decisive warning to 
the Congress of the United States and the 
people of this Nation that unless we start 
meeting the mounting problem of creat- 
ing new employment opportunities for 
the millions of additional Americans 
coming into the labor force, this Nation 
could face very serious problems. 

President Kennedy's prophetic Chicago 
speech, in my judgment, is one of the 
great pronouncements of thiscentury. I 
submit, Mr. Speaker, that the compelling 
facts marshaled by President Kennedy 
in his Chicago address should, above all, 
serve to unite the Democratic majority 
in the Congress from North and South 
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into a common cause, But just as de- 
cidedly, Mr. Speaker, our Republican 
colleagues can no longer ignore the grim 
consequences that face our Nation if they 
do not face up to the staggering problem 
and instead oppose administration meas- 
ures merely for the sake of partisan 
objection. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my sincere hope that 
every Member of Congress in both Cham- 
bers will take the time to read Presi- 
dent Kennedy's vitally important mes- 
sage delivered in Chicago and then unite 
behind this common cause—not as 
Democrats and Republicans, but as 
Americans. 

The President's address follows: 
PRESIDENT KENNEDY’s CHICAGO SPEECH—A 

Sounp WARNING TO Born DEMOCRATS AND 

REPUBLICANS ABOUT America’s FUTURE 


I am grateful for the warmth of your 
greeting. My gratitude to this city, and to 
yout dynamic mayor, goes back many years; 
and I shall always welcome the opportunity 
to come once again to Chicago. 

On each trip I see new signs of progress. 
Today we dedicated a great international 

Already this city is becoming a 
great international seaport. And when I 
contemplate Chicago's role as a hub of 
American commerce—as a point of con- 
centration for north, south, east and west— 
and as a point of convergence for rail, high- 
way, alr, and waterway travel—I am reminded 
that the decade In which we live seems to 
have been given a similar role in history. 
For in almost every sphere of activity, at 
home and abroad, countless rivers and 
streams which began long ago as tiny hid- 
den springs are now all converging at once, 
in full floodtide, upon the turbulent 
sixties. 

Today I want to talk about one tide that 
is causing us particular concern—the tide 
of man . That tide could be either 
favorable or ill fated. If this Nation can 
provide enough jobs to make the most of 
that flow, it will surely be a tremendous asset 
to our economic strength; and those nations 
which are short of manpower—such as most 
of those in Western Europe—will then envy 
America’s good fortune. 

But if this tide continues to flood our labor 
markets with pools of idle men, then, I must 
warn you, this Nation faces a decade of 
chronic trouble and recession—characterized 
by the economic waste and the human 
tragedy of unemployment, by higher welfare 
payments and weaker consumer markets, by 
recurrent problems of crime and delinquency 
and unstable labor relations. Already the 
issue of job security is placing an undue 
strain on collective bargaining—as those out 
of work demand negative solutions, such as 
import restrictions, featherbedding rules and 
a 35-hour week—and those still on the job 
grow less secure In the face of so much labor 
surplus. 

That is why our No. 1 domestic concern 
is, and must be, jobs—jobs for the sixties, 
jobs for the tidal wave of men and women 
now flooding our labor market. It is a ton- 
cern which requires the best efforts of us 
all—Federal, State, and local governments— 
Management and labor leaders—builders of 
education and moulders of opinion. 

Some may think it strange that the Issue 
of jobs looms as large in the 1960's as it did 
in the 1930's, when the Nation was in depres- 
sion, The difficulty then was an inordinately 
low supply of jobs to meet the manpower 
demand. The difficulty now is an inordi- 
nately high manpower demand which ex- 
ceeds the supply of jobs. But now, as then, 
every effort must be made to strengthen our 
economy so that the supply of jobs will equal 
the demand. 
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I would like to review with you today 
three of the principal causes of this man- 
power tide now converging upon our Nation. 

For if we can better understand these 
causes, we can see more clearly that unem- 
ployment in the sixties cannot be reduced by 
the usual platitudes and plous hopes. The 
effects of all three of these tides, I might add, 
can be felt right here in Chicago. 


FARM 


1. First is the labor released by the revolu- 
tion in farm technology. Agriculture has 
long been this Nation's largest employer— 
engaging more people than steel, automo- 
biles, public utilities and the transportation 
industry combined. But now one farmer 
can meet the food and fiber needs of 25 
Americans, compared to only 7 at the turn 
of the century. High speed farm machinery 
is much more widespread, and much more 
efficient and automatic. New fertilizers, in- 
secticides and research are multiplying the 
yield per acre and worker. Since 1947, our 
farms have increased their output by more 
than 30 percent at the very same time that 
the number of man-hours worked on our 
farms was cut nearly in half. 

Farm employment during that period de- 
clined by 3 million—an average of 200,000 a 
year, comparable to the entire work force of 
Akron, Ohio, being thrown out of work each 
year. 

In the last 2 years alone, farm employ- 
ment dropped by 500,000 while farm produc- 
tion and farm income were both rising. It 
is estimated—ag disturbing as it sounds 
that not more than 1 out of every 10 boys 
now living on the farm will find full-time 
work in agriculture. 

YOUTH 

2. This leads us to the second growing 
tide of manpower—our Nation’s youth. The 
crest of the postwar baby flood has swept 
through the elementary and secondary 
schools and is now about to engulf the labor 
force. Last year, for example, 2.8 million 
young Americans reached the age of 16— 
but this year there will be 3.8 million reach- 
ing that age. Altogether, in the 1960's 26 
million new young workers will enter the 
labor market—an increase of 40 percent over 
the fifties and a far greater number than 
this country has ever had to train and ab- 
sorb in any previous 10-year-period. 

Already workers under the age of 25, 
though they comprise less than one-fifth of 
the labor force, constitute more than one- 
third of the unemployed. Last year the un- 
employment rate for men age 25 and over 
was roughly 4.4 percent—but for those age 
20 to 24, it was 9 percent; and for those age 
14 to 19 it was a shocking 13 percent. 

Although young people are staying in 
school longer than their fathers, the rate 
of school dropouts—4 out of every 10—is 
still far too high; for job openings for the 
untrained and the unskilled are declining, 
in factories and mines, on farms and rail- 
roads, in the construction and service in- 
dustries. Moreover, the jobless rate is always 
highest among unskilled and semiskilled 
workers, In our modern society, even high 
school graduates find their skills too often 
insufficient. But Labor Department surveys 
show that their rate of unemployment is 
at least far below that of school dropouts, 
not only in the yenr of leaving school but 
in later years as well. The latest available 
survey also showed a rate of unemployment 
among college graduates, whose Job oppor- 
tunities are broadening continually, to be 
only one-fifth as high as it was among those 
who had not completed elementary school; 
but unfortunately, only 1 out of 10 finishes 
college. 

In short, as challenging as It will be to pro- 
vide first jobs for the 26 million new young 
workers entering the labor market in the 
1960's, far more difficult will be the problems 
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posed by the 7.5 million of them who will 
not haye completed high school, including 
nearly 2.5 million who will not even have 
completed the eighth grade. I ask you to 
mark those figures well; for youth unemploy- 
ment poses one of the most highly explosive 
social and economic problems now facing 
this country—and this city. In the last dec- 
ade, for example, arrests of youth increased 
86 percent. What will the figure be for the 
next decade, when the net increase of po- 
tential young workers in the labor force rises 
15 times as fast as it did in the 1950's. 
AUTOMATION 

3. Finally, underlying all of these trends 
is a third phenomenon, both cursed and 
praised; and that is technological advance, 
known loosely by the name of “automation.” 
During the last 6 years, this Nation increased 
its manufacturing output by nearly 20 per- 
cent—but it did so with 800,000 fewer pro- 
duction workers; and the gain in white-col- 
lar jobs did not offset this loss. Since the 
Second World War, the real output of the 
private economy has risen 67 percent, with 
only a 3-percent rise in man-hours. Ido not 
wish to be misunderstood; increasing pro- 
ductivity and advancing technology are es- 
sential to our ability to compete and to 
progress—but we also have an obligation to 
create an additional 2 million jobs each 
year for those displaced by these gains. 

This city is no stranger to these problems. 
You have seen your railroads laying off 
machinists and boilermakers as the propor- 
tion of diesel] locomotives rose from less than 
15 percent of all locomotives in 1947 to more 
than 97 percent today. You have seen your 
downstate coal mines laying off workers as 
new machinery makes it possible for 46 
men to produce the coal dug by 100 workers 
in 1947. And you have seen your steel mills 
employ 79 men to produce the steel products 
which required 100 men only a short decade 
ago. (Chicago, I might. add parenthetically, 
also provides the exception to this pattern— 
since it now takes 10 men to manage the 
Cubs instead of 1.) 

This is not a blue collar problem alone. 
Office and clerical workers are increasingly 
being displaced by automatic computers and 
processors. I know, for example, that the 
Farmers Home Administration processes 35 
percent more loans per employee than it did 
only 2 years ago. 

This administration intends to press ahead 
with its efforts for Government economy— 
but we must also expand the private econ- 
omy to find jobs for all who are willing. 

' , OTHER FACTORS 


There are other trends affecting manpower 
in the 1960's, in addition to those I have 
mentioned: 

Far more women are in the labor market 
than ever before, now that so many more 
of them live in urban areas, receive a better 
education, enjoy more lavorsaving devices 
at home and find more acceptance in indus- 


There are more older workers than ever 
before, and those who lose their jobs must 
endure an average period of unemployment 
that is far above the national average. 

Job discrimination against Negroes con- 
tinues to hurt every age and occupational 
group, with even skilled Negro workers find- 
ing that their race keeps them out of work 
much longer and more often than thelr 
white counterparts. 

And particular communities, called dis- 
tressed areas—46 out of dlr 150 major labor 
market areas in February—continue to be 
extra hardhit by persistent and substantial 
unemployment. 7 

CHICAGO 

All these trends you have seen in this city 
and State—workers displaced by automation, 
school dropouts roaming the streets, men 
looking for work who have left the farm 
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or the mines or a railroad or a distressed 
area. You have your share of jobless Negroes 
and women and older workers and all the 
rest, even though, under Mayor Daley's hard- 
driving, hard-working leadership, this city is 
creating new jobs faster than most, 

THE NATIONAL PERSPECTIVE 


The same is true on a larger scale of the 
Nation as a whole. Our civilian labor force 
grew by nearly 12 million during the last 15 
years, but the number of jobs grew by only 
10 million. In the last 5 years, we saw an 
annual increase of only 175,000 private jobs 
outside of agriculture, compared to 700,000 
in each of the previous 10 years. Our total 
output (gross national product) grew at a 
rute of only 3 percent—while unemployment 
remained continuously at 5 percent or above. 
And last year's loss of man-hours, in terms 
of those willing but unable to find fulltime 
work, was a staggering 1 billion workdays, 
equivalent to shutting down the entire 
country with no production, no services, and 
no pay for over 3 weeks. Some 14 million 
Americans had some unemployment in 1962. 
And 28 percent of last year’s unemployed 
were out of work 15 weeks or longer—15 per- 
cent were out of work a full 6 months or 
longer. This Nation can do better than 
that. 

The trouble is that each of these figures 
grows worse after each recession—and each 
one is bound to grow worse in the sixties as 
the labor force increases even faster, unless 
we take actions to reverse these trends and 
make the most of our manpower. Unless 
we step up our rate of growth—unless we 
Create a supply of jobs that is more equal 
to the demand—our rate of unemployment 
Will steadily and swiftly climb to the re- 
cession level of 7 percent, even without a re- 
cession. 

Without full employment, consumer mar- 
kets are below their potential. Without 
stronger consumer demand, plant capacity is 
not fully in use. Without full plant utiliza- 
tion, profit margins are reduced. Without 
higher profits, investment lags behind. And 
$o the sagging spiral continues. 


OUR MANPOWER PROGRAM FOR THE SIXTIES 


Our task is to reverse this spiral—and no 
single magic solution will solve all of our 
Manpower problems. 

Above all, we need to release the brake of 
Wartime tax rates which are now holding 
down growth at the very time we need more 
growth to create more jobs. Ten billion 
doliars more in tax savings, in the hands of 
American consumers and investors, as I 
have to the Congress, will be 
Multiplied many times lau new markets, new 
equipment, new jobs, new payrolls and then 
still more consumption and investment. 

As this decade is unique in terms of the 
trends converging on it, so is 1963 uniquely 
qualified to be the year we cut Federal taxes. 
Inflationary pressures are at bay. No world 
Crisis strains our resources. The dollar is 
Strong and respected. New investment in- 
Centives have been enacted. World raw 
Material prices are stable, And the number 
of idle men and machines can clearly absorb 
More ¢ on. s 

But tax reduction alone is not enough if 
we are to attack unemployment in those 

and among those workers where the 
Need is greatest. 

Tax reduction alone will not employ the 
Unskilled or bring business to distressed 
Areas. And tax reduction alone is not, there- 
fore, the only program we have offered. 

To mention but a few: 

We urgently need to improve our schools 
and colleges—to reduce the number of drop- 
duts—to reduce the number of unskilled 
Workers—to keep young people out of the 
labor market until they are ready for the 
Jobs which automation creates, instend of 
those it is sure to replace. 
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We urgently need a new youth employ- 
ment opportunities program, to give young 
people training and job experience, and to 
put their energies to good use. 

We need to step up our efforts for aid to 
distressed areas, for the retraining of the 
unemployed, for more security for the aged, 
for improving our housing and our trans- 
portation industries, and for ending race dis- 
crimination in education and employment. 

These are all controversial measures. 
They ali take time to enact and take effect. 
But meanwhile the growing pool of man- 
power continues to grow, a burden that 
should be a blessing, a liability that could 
be an asset, 

I have no doubt that these problems will 
someday be solved. The question ts, Will 
they be solved in ways that impoverish us— 
with restrictions on the workweek, or on effi- 
ciency, or on competition? Or will they be 
solved in ways that enrich us—by expanding 
our economy and putting all hands to work? 
The choice is up to us all—to you in Chicago 
as well as to those of us in Washington. It 
depends on the will of the people as well 
as the will of the Congress. 

Twenty-five hundred years ago the Greek 
poet Alcaeus laid down the principle which 
best sums up the greatness of Chicago. 

“Not houses firmly roofed,” he wrote, "or 
the stones of walls well builded, nay, nor 
canals and dockyards make the city—but 
men able to use their opportunities.” 

Chicago is blessed to have such men at 
its helm. And my fervent hope is that the 
United States of America, in meeting the 
needs of this decade, will also be peopled 
and governed by men able to use their 
opportunities, 


What Peace Corps Is Doing in Nigeria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr, O'HARA of Illinoisi Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I am calling the attention 
of my colleagues to an article in the 
Nigerian press on the subject of Peace 
Corps volunteers in Nigeria. 

The article from the Morning Post 
follows: 

Wat Peace Corps Is DOING IN NIGERIA 

One little unfortunate incident seems to 
have given the American Peace Corps a bad 
name. 

But for how long can you give a dog a bad 
name and hang it? 

Not for as long as there are devoted young 
men and women, dedicated to a cause of 
service, and giving of their best to help a 
young nation. 

I asked a woman official of the Western 
Nigeria Ministry of Education: “What do 
you think would have happened if the Peace 
Corps had not come to Nigeria?" 

GOOD WORK 

The lady, Mrs, Fola Ighodalo, said in reply: 
“Maybe we would have had to look elsewhere 
or we would have had to divert our energies 
toward an accelerated program of produc- 
ing more and more qualified teachers.” 

But she admitted that this could possibly 
have slowed down progress in other flelds of 
development. 

And her opinion of what the Peace Corps is 
doing in Nigeria was very high. 
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Most schools, she said, had reported that 
ei Corps personnel, were doing very 
well, 

In fact, by and large, there have been more 
and more requests for Peace Corps vol- 
unteers than are readily available. 

She also said that she found the Peace 
Corps personnel enthusiastic and ready to 
work hard, and they were setting a very good 
example. 

That, coming from an education ministry 
official, is very authoritative. 

But I can add to that—the sincerity with 
which the young men and women in the 
Peace Corps devote their energies to the as- 
signment they have been given, is one which 
makes it difficult to call them foreigners 
in Nigeria. 

The young men and women involved 
realize that the benefit which can be de- 
rived from this service is two-way. 

First, they are fulfilling a much felt need 
during a transitional stage in the progress of 
Nigeria. 

At the same time, they are gaining con- 
siderable experience which will help them in 
their future teaching career. 

Not many top American officials will ad- 
mit this—maybe because they are blinded by 
propaganda about what America is doing or 
not doing. 

But the young men and women themselves 
admit this. 

What fascinates me most however, is the 
way they adapt themselves to their surround- 
ings, whether at the village or at the city 
level. 

NIGHT CLASS 

In fact, one girl astounded me by the 
way she reacted everytime the name of 
Ogbomosho was mentioned. 

The girl just loves the place like home. 

In fact, she took so much personal interest 
in the soeial progress of the town that she 
not only helped to organize a local library 
but got her father in the States to send 
thousands of books for the library. 

Teaching is not the only job the Peace 
papt boys and girls interest themselves 
n. 

Their contribution to social development 
is terrific, 

Some of them run night classes where they 
help illiterate folks to read and where they 
coach young boys at school in preparation 
for their school certificate examinations. 

In Benin for instance, one of the Peace 

is a boxing coach, leader of an 
agricultural club and teaches swimming, 

The story is the same all over the country 
where Peace Corps boys and girls take part 
in community development projects, and 
spend between 25 to 30 hours every week in 
extramural activities, 

How does a young American feel when he 
suddenly has to be separated from his 
family in order to be of service to a young 
country. 

John Evans, 23, one of the recent arrivals 
in the country, had just left school when he 
volunteered for the Peace Corps. : 

He had never left his two brothers and 
two sisters before. 

He had never been out of home. 

But within the first week he was in 
Nigeria, he was already adapting himself and 
feeling, as he told me, This is a place one 
would love to be in. 

“I certainly don't miss my family.” 

DIGNITY IN LABOR 

Pretty Mildred Gault was looking forward 
to taking her pupils out on hiking. 

She said: “I love hiking so much and I 
hope there will be no objection to my sharing 
some wonderful time with some of the kids 
I would be teaching.” à 

Some good that these boys and girls are 
doing to Nigeria is the way they demonstrate 
that there is dignity in labor, 
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Some of them hold honor degrees and yet 
they perform all sorts of manual labor in 
public and without any inhibitions whatso- 
ever. 

Here in Nigeria, most men with doctorate 
degrees will consider themselves aboye man- 
ual labor. ` 

Not so with these young boys and girls 
and some tribute must be made to their 
silent efforts in remote areas, which never 
catch the glare of publicity. 

I saw the last batch of Peace Corps vol- 
volunteers arrive. 

You would expect them to be a morose, 
homesick lot, herded together in the dor- 
mitories of the technical college and living 
under conditions that provide little or no 
comfort. 

Volunteers among those who have stayed 
long in the country were busy in the kitch- 
en preparing their food and doing all their 
scullery. 

Among the cooks and stewards were doc- 
tors an ior lecturers. 

So what? They went at it with a gaiety 
that would have befitted a carnival. 

Something worth learning from, and I 
hope the Nigerians who are coming in con- 
tact with these Peace Co ps volunteers are 
learning the lesson of their lives, and get- 
ting to appreciate more and mofe the dig- 
nity of labor. 

One interesting diversion is the story told 
to me by one of the volunteers. 


TRIBUTE 


During his reorientation course which 
takes about 6 months In the States—he had 
been learning Hausa with a view to adapt- 
ing himself to the north and be able to get 
along easily with the common people. 

When he came to N there was a 
sudden change of plan and he was posted 
to the west where he had to learn Yoruba. 

Was he disappointed? 

Someday, the story of the Peace Corps 
will be retold in all its fascinating detall. 

It will be a story of great achievement 
by a band of spirited young men and wom- 
en, who gaye so much in the effort to build 
a young nation and to contribute to world 
peace. 

Only, before that time, it is doubtful how 
many will appreciate the many sacrifices 
they made and the devotion with which 
they carried out their assignment without 
hope of reward, 


Professor Horgan Analyzes Ombudsman 
Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, my pro- 
posal to use the Scandinavian office of 
ombudsman in America as an agent of 
Congress ready to handle constituents’ 
problems referred to him by Members 
has been subjected to thoughtful, search- 
ing analysis by Prof. Robert J. Horgan, 
chairman of the political science de- 
partment of Clarke College, Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

My remarks are to be found in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 11, 
1963, pages 2078 through 2084. 

Professor Horgan’s comments follow: 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE Reuss: Initially may 
I express my gratitude to you for the honor 
extended in your letter concerning the “om- 
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budsman” concept for the American scene. 
If my thoughts have any value to you in 
seeking a solution to the problem posed I 
will indeed be amply rewarded. 

Having read the enclosed insertions in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD I would like to make 
clear that my remarks will apply only to the 
system as you have indicated in your letter 
and not to the system as it is employed in 
foreign lands. 

Should a separate organization be set up 
to cope with the problem? In answering 
this question I would like to make the fol- 
lowing observations: 

(a) A person working daily in the various 
departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment would be thoroughly familiar with 
methodologies extant. 

(b) Knowing where to direct the inquiries 
he could act as a control officer to see that 
such inquiries did not bog down in redtape. 

(c) If the redtape was insurmountable he 
would be in an excellent position to make 
recommendations to the interested Congress- 
man or Senator who could then propose the 
necessary solutions. 

(d) Since the field of interest of the vari- 
ous devartments and agencies may of neces- 
sity dictate varied procedures, this would 
avoid the blanket procedure rule which may 
be intolerable in a specific situation, or may 
even add to the redtape. 

(e) The matter of selectivity by the Mem- 
ber of Congress as to which cases he will 
turn over to this individual would be less 
onerous under this system. (See further 
comment on this below.) 

(e) The major investigating power of Con- 
gress would not be diluted by being trans- 
ferred to another agency. 

(f) This would also serve the function of 
leaving to the Congress the area of substan- 
tive matters and involving them in proced- 
ural matters only when the situation reached 
the proper scope. 

(g) This system would also keep in the 
hands of the elected representative the prime 
responsibility of interest in the people. This 
can be done by assuring that every decision 
would be reported to the Congressman con- 
cerned whether that decision comes through 
his office or goes directly from the depart- 
ment or agency to the constituent. 

On the negative side of this question I 
would make the following observations: 

(a) That at the present time the country 
is conscious of the increasing cost of Govern- 
ment. 

(b) That the passing on of the problems 
of constitutents by the Congressman to a 
bureaucrat might have political repercus- 
sions at election when it might be charged 
by the opposition that the Congressman is 
not really interested in the problems of his 
district. 

(c) That this system might be used as a 
device for dodging responsibility by the Con- 
gressman, and so interpreted by the people. 

I hope the above thoughts are of some 
help to you as you seek a solution to a prob- 
lem which concerns every elected official. As 
one of the latter I can indeed appreciate 
your problem. 

Respectfully, 
ROBERT J. HORGAN, 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Record, I include the following news- 
letter of March 23, 1963: 
WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman BRUCE ALGER, Fifth District, 
Texas, March 23, 1963) 


THE STRUGGLE—CAPITALISM VERSUS SOCIALISM 


The real struggle in the world today is 
between capitalism and socialism. The free 
world, and especially we in the United States 
have allowed the Communists to put us on 
the defensive and have made us afraid to 
say what we are fighting for. They have 
made capitalism a dirty word and we have 
let them get away with it. We cannot win 
the struggle for survival and the freedom of 
mankind until the people and Members of 
Congress have the courage to stand up and 
shout that we believe in capitalism, that the 
choice man must make is between capitalism 
and socialism. The victory between these 
two basic systems will decide whether or not 
man will be free, for only under capitalism 
can he be free; he can be only a slave under 
socialism, The time has come for us to stop 
being apologists for a system which has given 
mankind its greatest opportunity and free- 
dom in the history of the world. We know, 
and it is time to say it out loud, that profits 
are good, not evil. 

The people know what the world struggle 
Is all about. Members of Congress know the 
real isue, but few have the courage to name 
the combatants in this world struggle. We 
see the fallure to say what we are fighting 
for in the stalling tactics of the present ses- 
sion of Congress. Nearly 3 months of this 
session have gone by and little, if any legis- 
lation has been passed by Congress. Indeed, 
no measures are being reported from the 
committees. Why? Because practically all 
of the New Frontier sponsored legislation 
moves us farther along the road to socialism 
and Congress is stalling in an effort to save 
our free enterprise system—capitalism, The 
only way we can save it is to face the issue 
openly and squarely, call socialistic legisla- 
tion socialistic and serve notice that we are 
out to save and strengthen the capitalistic 
system. 

The first step is to proclaim fiscal responsi- 
bility. Cut Federal spending and balance 
the budget. To be positive in support of 
capitalism and freedom a Member of Con- 
gress, in my opinion, must say no“ to new 
welfare porgrams and increased Government 
spending. The budget can be cut. I in- 
cluded in the ConcresstionaL Recorp this 
week an excerpt from the U.S. News & 
World Report in which ways were listed to 
chop $3 billion from the President's spend- 
ing programs. I suggested ways to chop off 
an additional $10.5 billion as follows: No 
public works until the budget is balanced; 
get the Government out of the power busi- 
ness; liquidate public housing; cut out 
federally sponsored urban renewal; elimi- 
nate Federal participation in depressed 
areas; cut the farm programs 20 percent; 
cut foreign aid by $3 billion; cut military 
authorizations 5 percent, and research 12.5 
percent; knock $1 billion off the space pro- 

. This is the beginning of the way 
back to a sound and healthy economy, pro- 
tection of the value of our dollar, renewed 
confidence in our system with the increased 
spur to individual and private initiative 
which are the weapons to win the war for 
capitalism and freedom. 


DANGER SIGNS IN OUR DEFENSE STRATEGY 


‘There are many danger signs in the various 
statements by the State Department and 
in the disarmament programs advocated by 
the White House and our military leaders. 
Each item in itself seems harmless, but 
pulling all the factors together a pattern 
seems to develop and in it I recognize & 
potential threat to the sovereignty and free- 
dom of the United States. First, there 
was the establishment of the Disarmament 
Agency in the last session of Congress. Many 
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Members of Congress voted for it because 
they believed it to be a valuable means of 
propaganda, but would mean nothing. I 
felt otherwise and yoted against the dis- 
armament resolution and said we should not 
give the world the impression that we were 
ready to disband our military forces so long 
as we were faced with a powerful enemy 
with a military machine dedicated to our 
destruction, Second, the now-famous State 
Department statement 7277, “Freedom From 
War,” in which the suggestion is made 
that we turn our military forces over to the 
United Nations. Third, a new concept seems 
to be developing (U.S. News & World Report, 
March 25) to withdraw all our forces from 
Europe and Asia and create a Fortress 
America. It is this pattern that worries me 
and should worry the American people be- 
cause we are not being told by the Kennedy 
administration of its plans—as a Member 
of Congress, I have to read about the de- 
velopment of a Fortress America in a maga- 
zine.. Fortress America may be a sound con- 
cept, it seems to me, but let’s talk it over, 
Members of Congress and the people should 
not be bypassed. 
WHITHER THE UNITED NATIONS 


If the American people are to lose their 
sovereignty to the U.N., what about a bill of 
particulars on the purposes of the U.N.? In 
recent research I am making there are fur- 
ther disturbing signs. The U.N. support of 
Communist slave states such as Cuba—the 
tendency of some of our representatives of 
the U.N. to swear greater allegiance to the 
international body than to the United 
States—the throwing the cloak of respecta- 
bility around international gangsters such 
as Castro—the acceptance by the UN. of 
international immorality in the conduct, of 
government. Additional research has re- 
vealed to me direct conflicts between the 
U.N. Charter and the Constitution of the 
United States (examples: the charter dele- 
Bates power to the Security Council to de- 
clare war. Under our Constitution only 
Congress can declare war for the United 
States. We saw this part of the charter in 
Operation in the Korean war. The Security 
Council may regulate the kind and size of 
armaments for our national defense. 

Since we have only one vote out of seven 
Our sovereignty is in the hands of seven 

and Asiatic nations whose inter- 
ests are hostile to the United States, and 
Our foreign policy would be in their hands. 
The charter d the Monroe Doctrine 
and scuttles the Pan American Union by 
Subjecting them to the approval of European 
and Asiatic nations. We cannot continue to 
foster an international organization whose 
&uthority supercedes our own Constitution 
Unless the people are told the whole truth 
about our relationship to the United Nations 
are given an opportunity to decide for them- 
Selves if they wish to trade our Constitution 
for the U.N. Charter. I am pointing out 
the danger points in this area so that the 
People may know about them for whatever 
action the people see fit to take. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN COSTA RICA? 


There are no apparent results in the Presi- 
dent's trip this week to Costa Rica. We 
Provided no leadership except to squelch 
any action or desire toward action to elimi- 
nate communism from Cuba. Little mill- 
tant action on the part of the leaders of 
Latin-American nations against Cuba was 
indicated. No commitments have been 
made by Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, Chile to 
tighten up on uir travel to Cuba. Frustra- 

continues throughout South America. 
Out-and-sut Communists, according to late 
ews stories, do hold key posts in Brazil's 
Government. The leftists are due to cause 
trouble in Argentina in the June elections. 
fear the Communists will score 

heavy gains in Chile’s 1964 elections. Khru- 
shchey continues to thumb his nose at the 
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United States in his arrogant withdrawal of 
a handful of troops from Cuba and no 
guarantee that he intends to do more than 
that. The stage is now being set for the 
successful subversion by the Russian Com- 
munists of Latin America and South 
America. I raise these points now as a 
warning in the hope tragedy can be averted, 
much as I did my best to sound warnings in 
my newsletters and on the floor of the House 
for 22 months before Cuba was blown into 
a crisis by becoming the armed base for 
Khrushchey and communism in this hemis- 
phere. Our foreign prestige continues to 
slide as the world sees us, under this ad- 
ministration, unable to lead the cause of 
freedom and unwilling to exercise domestic 
discipline required to bring about fiscal 
responsibility. In hearings before my Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means I am now seeing 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the American bankers, the NAM, all who 
have denounced defielt spending and an un- 
balanced budget now accepting them in 
order to get a tax cut. In the cause of free- 
dom for all mankind, America must face up 
to the struggle—we must name the war as a 
war between capitalism and socialism and 
win the war for capitalism as only in such 
a victory can man truly be free. 


The $12 Billion Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, in the Chi- 
cago Tribune of Monday, March 25, 1963, 
there appeared a very significant edi- 
torial. The title of the editorial was 
“The $12 Billion Question.” 

- This editorial calls to the attention 
of the American people the issue raised 
by Minority Leader Hatieck of the fal- 
lacy in supporters of the administration 
extolling the planned $12 billion deficit 
without even considering how it is to be 
financed. The editorial follows: 

THE $12 BILLION QUESTION 

Not even the best cough sirup is likely 
to do any good if rubbed on the scalp or 
if injected into the nether regions with a 
hypodermic needle. It makes still less sense 
for supporters of the administration’s $12 
billion planned deficit to extoll its highly 
dubious virtues without even considering 
how it is to be financed. 

Mr, Hack. the Republican floor leader 
of the House, has called attention to this 
glaring omission, There are two ways to 
finance a deficit, he said, and neither of 
them is at all promising in the present 
circumstances. 

One is to borrow money from the banking 
system—a trick which was not contemplated 
by the Federal Reserve Act but which the 
Treasury learned during World War I. This 
almost inevitably means creating new money 
and is the familiar road to inflation. 

The other is to borrow from private non- 
bank investors, corporate or individual. This 
is the way to avoid inflation, because when 
an investor pays $1,000 for a treasury bond, 
that amount of money is removed from cir- 
culation and thus offsets the added 61,000 
spent by the Government. But this, as Mr, 
Hatiecx noted, would defeat what we are 
told is the chief purpose of the tax cut; to 
pump more money into the economy. 

Thus the choice is to invite inflation or 
to nullify the tax cut, and there is obvious 
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disagreement even in Washington over which 
is the lesser evil. Mr. Heller, the President's 
chief economic adviser, says that borrowing 
from the banks won't be inflationary this 
time and that, besides, a little inflation isn't 
so bad, anyway. 

Mr. Martin, Chairman of Federal Reserve 
Board, has urged that any deficit be met “by 
borrowing from the real savings of business 
and individuals, not by the creation of money 
through the banking system.” And Mr. 
Martin's views will, to a considerable extent, 
influence bankers in their decision whether 
to help finance the deficit. 

Secretary of the Treasury Dillon and his 
Under Secretary, Mr. Roosa, whose job ls to 
manage the debt, apparently lean toward 
Mr. Martin's views. Last year, indeed, the 
Treasury was conspicuously successful in 
borrowing money from outside the banking 
system. In 1961 the publicly held debt 
increased by about $644 billion, and almost 
all of it was lent by the banks. Last year a 
similar increase was taken up almost entire- 
ly by nonbank investors. 

Thus Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Heller are on 
the bridge, steering the ship into perilous 
waters and calling for full speed ahead, while 
Mr. Martin, in the engineroom, is urging 
caution—with evident, though inaudible, 
support from Mr. Dillon. As long as the 
administration’s deficit planners ignore or 
disagree on the important matter of how to 
finance the deficit, their recommendations 
are meaningless. 


Four Years for Congressmen— 
House Joint Resolution 35 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. MUL Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced House Joint Resolution 35 
to provide that terms of office for Mem- 
bers of the House to be 4 years. 

In that connection, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the following 
editorial by Bernard F. Hillenbrand, edi- 
tor of the County Officer, the official pub- 
lication of the National Association of 
County Officials. The editorial appeared 
in the October 1962 issue of that publi- 
cation and reads as follows: 

Four YEARS ror CONGRESSMEN 
(By Bernard F. Hillenbrand) 

The Constitution of the United States 
should be amended to allow a 4-year term 
for Members of the House of Representa- 
tives and their terms should be staggered 
so that one-half are elected each 2 years. 

The Nation is quite properly devoting 
much thought and discussion to the prob- 
lem of fair representation in the House but 
almost no attention has been directed to the 


55 freshmen who came to Congress for the 
The bulk of the work of the 


previous congressional 

large roll in selecting committee chairmen. 
But to develop seniority you must 
elected. Because this vote comes 


years a Representative must be 
ing constantly. He (or she) must keep one 
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“face” back in the district and Americans 
demand instant service from their Congress- 
man. He must answer thousands of letters, 
telephone and wire requests for appointments 
to Federal jobs; booklets on the care of sick 
hogs, award of Federal contracts; construc- 
tion of local projects; contributions to hun- 
dreds of worthy causes; and endless demands 
for time, effort, and money for political activ- 
ities. He is allowed one trip home at Gov- 
ernment expense. 

All this is vital to survival but has little 
to do with the legislative work of Congress. 
With his Washington “face” our Congress- 
man (in this session) must master the com- 
plex parliamentary maze of the House; con- 
sider over 13,000 bills; review and study 
285 major items of foreign and domestic 
legislation submitted by the administration; 
study some of the longest and finest study 
reports and messages ever advanced at one 
time; meet with representatives of more than 
1,600 associations nesting in Washington; 
and keep up with the work of his particular 
committee, Above all he must constantly 
vote on controversial foreign and domestic 
programs. 

NACO would be the very first to rise to 
a vigorous defense of the House even under 
the present system. But all Americans 
wouid benefit if we would lengthen the term 
to 4 years and give a Congressman a fighting 
chance to spend more time on legislation 
and less time on too frequent election cam- 


By electing one-half of the House (and 
of course one-third of the Senate) each 2 
years we could preserve popular control as 
envisioned by the Founding Fathers. But 
equally important our Representatives would 
have a better chance to consider the com- 
plex legislative problems of the jet age. 


Address by Hon. Mae Gurevich 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, on March 
3 and 4, 1963, the womens’ division of the 
New York Democratic State Committee 
held its 12th annual political conference 
at Albany, N.Y. 

During the conference, the honorable 
Mae Gurevich, the hard-working vice 
chairman of the Democratic State Com- 
mittee, delivered a speech pointing up 
the woman's role in politics. I was very 
impressed with what Mrs. Gurevich said 
and under unanimous consent, I include 
the text of her remarks, as follows: 
REMARKS BY MAE GUREVICH, VICE CHARMAN, 

DEMOCRATIC STATE COMMITTEE, AT THE 12TH 

ANNUAL POLITICAL CONFERENCE LUNCHEON, 

ALBANY, N.Y.. Marcu 4, 1963 

We have been gathered in a Democratic 
political conference these past 2 days be- 
cause of the vision, courage, and action of 
two women who are with us in spirit only. 

The first was Eleanor Roosevelt, who truly 
was the First Lady of this State and later the 
First Lady of this Nation. What more ap- 
propriate time to remind this assemblage 
that it was her interest, her on 
and progressive thinking which inspired the 
founding of this women’s division of the 
Democratic State Committee during her 
revered husband, Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
oo of office as Governor of our Empire 
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Mr. Roosevelt was often quoted on many 
subjects, by many people, in many places 
but I should like to quote her interpretation 
of the meaning of women in politics. “Many 
women enter the political arena largely be- 
cause they are interested in certain issues 
and soon discover that they cannot achieve 
their goals except through governmental 
channels. Little by little, they find that if 
they need a law to achieve something, they 
must know something about the legislative 
process, the power of committee chairmen, 
the reasons for party discipline and even 
the necessity at times to compromise in one 
area in order to accomplish something in 
another. This is practical politics and 
women who are usually working in the in- 
terests of the committee where it affects 
children, schools, health and necessities of 
all kinds, find that practical politics is very 
valuable,” 

This, I believe is the credo of our Demo- 
cratic women in politics. 

The second woman responsible for our 
being here today was-the late Angela Parisi, 
an intelligent, hard working, and fearless 
chairman, Angela was also an astute poli- 
ticlan—she read the signals clearly. She per- 
ceived that after 30 years of having the vote, 
women all over the Nation were stirring rest- 
lessly. American women were ready to be 
drawn into the political sphere. Just to vote 
was no longer adequate—now they wanted 
a voice in the city councils, in the State 
assemblies and yes, in the Halls of Congress, 
as well. Angela realized also that because 
our party, the Democratic Party, since its 
inception, aspires to legislation which will 
insure the sociological and political dignity 
of human béings, was winning the votes of 
women in ever-increasing numbers. How- 
ever, this was not adequate either. They not 
only had to vote Democrat—they had to be 
Democrats—and they had to be Democrats 
365 days a year. They could not accomplish 
their goals of better housing, aid to educa- 
tion, safer highways, fair minimum wage 
laws, stricter antidiscriminatory laws, unless 
and until they became a vital part of the 
whole. Therefore, they had to be inspired, 
oriented and organized so as to take their 
rightful place in the councils of their party. 

Twelve years ago, Angela sounded the 
clarion call, She intrepidly launched the 
first statewide Democratic Women's Political 
Conference. We were few in numbers in 
those early years—the conference was only 1 
day. But you need only to glance around 
the room to measure the ultimate success 
of this venture. 

I believe that the success of the Democrat- 
ic Party in this State, in the past decade, is 
directly linked with the growing, forceful 
and dynamic leadership of its women in evy- 
ery community, town, village and city 
throughout the State. I also believe that 
the success of our party within the last 10 
years parallels the growth in numbers and 
intensified activities of our Democratic wom- 
en in the State of New York. President Ken- 
nedy and other Democrats on every office 
level, achieved success in areas that had been 
safely Republican for a century or more. 

Women spend thousands of hours folding, 
sealing, stamping campaign lterature; they 
participate in car pools, run rummage and 
cake sales, they sell rhinestone donkeys to 
raise funds; they are election board inspec- 
tors, district captains; they are delegates to 
State and National conventions—political 
conventions are vitally concerned with the 
appeal of their candidates to women. But 
the fact of the matter is, that however 
proud we are, and rightly so, of our efforts 
and attainments we cannot yet say that the 
vision of Eleanor Roosevelt or of Angela Pa- 
risi is an accepted reality. 

For ladies, you will agree wholeheartedly, 
I know, that the good gentlemen recognize 
us publicly only in September and, like a 
fast romance, forget us again in the second 
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week of November. Any eloquent testi- 
monials to the miracles performed by women 
in every phase of politics, particularly during 
campaigns, is quickly forgotten. As I very 
often say to my wonderful volunteers when 
we're slaving away in our office at the Com- 
modore, “We women have the labor pains 
and the men hand out the cigars and accept 
the congratulations,” - 

Only in theory are the American women 
the political equal of men. Of the 100 Mem- 
bers in the U.S. Senate, there are only 2 
women; of the 435 Representatives in the 
House, only 11 are women. Of the 58 mem- 
bers in the New York State Senate, there 
aren't any women; of the 150 members in 
the New York State Assembly only 3 are 
women. 

But we are patient and we are perserver- 
ing the battle for women's rights be- 
gan way back in 1848. We will carry on tire- 
lessly and purposefully until the abstract 
becomes real. We will continue to campaign 
for the Democratic Party and for the equal- 
ity of Democratic women. We will continue 
to bask in the national limelight as the out- 
standing women’s division in the Democratic 
Party and we will continue to make inroads 
all around the State. This year our local 
victories are our primary concern. For these 
victories are the foundation of the structure 
for President Kennedy's victory again in 
1964. So despite the odds against which we 
have been moving for over 100 years, I say 
roll up your sleeves once more girls. For 
when President Kennedy says we must move 
forward, he means girls as well as the boys. 


Let Freedom Ring 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I call 
the Members attention to a most worth- 
while project being advanced by the citi- 
zens of one of the communities in my 
congressional district. 

On July 4, the residents of Mount 
Morris, II., will commemorate the birth 
of our great nation with an old-fash- 
ioned patriotic celebration. The high- 
light of which will be ringing of every 
bell in the city at the same time. It is 
hoped that this resounding simultaneous 
peal will ring out loud and clear the 
theme of the celebration—Let Freedom 
Ring—thus vividly reminding the com- 
munity of the reason why the holiday is 
celebrated. À 

Since the Liberty Bell in Philadelphia 
typifies the Nation's heritage of freedom, 
it has been suggested that the ringing 
of the Nation’s freedom bell be carried 
coast to coast by the national communi- 
cation media, immediately to be fol- 
lowed by the ringing of every available 
bell in every community across the coun- 
try. At this time of grave national con- 
cern a return to the traditional theme 
of the Fourth of July—fiying the fag and 
ringing the bells—is needed. Thus I 
strongly urge the Members to impress 
upon every American the importance of 
this project and the need for their par- 
ticipation in this nationwide symbolic 
rededication to the principles upon which 
this Nation was founded. 
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Mr. Charles Himes, Jr., chairman of 
the Mount Morris Family Festival Com- 
mittee, as well as the many other Mount 
Morris citizens who are working dili- 
gently to make this affair a success are to 
be commended for this concerted attempt 
to refresh our- memories as to the true 
meaning of the Fourth of July. 


Emancipation for the Railroads 
in Sight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s message to Congress last 
week devoted considerable attention to 
the problems besetting the American 
railroads, and as was to be expected, 
was received with great interest through- 
out the country. 

The ills of American railroads have 
been discussed in considerable detail for 
many years. The general public is aware 
that railroads represent the “sick man” 
of our transportation field. 

The Orland Park, Ill., Herald, an inde- 
pendent weekly newspaper chain, carried 
in its March 14 issue a concise editorial 
providing its interpretation of the Presi- 
dent’s transportation message, which I 
ask leave to insert into the Recorp at 
this point. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Orland Park (m.) Herald, 

Mar. 14, 1963} 
EMANCIPATION FOR THE RAILROADS IN SIGHT 


We were glad to see President Kennedy 
suggest to Congress last week that some 
legislation is needed to cure some of the ills 
that now beset transportation media, par- 
ticularly the railroads. 

The railroads, which have played a key 
role in the development and prosperous 
progress of this Nation, have for a long time 
been victims of discriminatory legislation 
and regulation. 

We do not own any railroad stock nor do 
we have any family members employed by 
the railroads. We just believed they have 
been treated unfairly and that they deserve 
a better fate than to go broke or become 
Government owned. Therefore, we are glad 
to see the President speak up in their behalf. 

One of the proposed bills would eliminate 
Government-prescribed minimum fares for 
intercity passenger travel by rail, air or bus. 

Railroads would also be exempt from 
minimum rate schedules now imposed on 
bulk items, farm and fishery products. 
Water carriers are exempt now from such 
rate fixing on bulk shipments; trucklines 
are exempt from such minimum rates on 
farm and fishery products. The present 
System, the President points out, discrimi- 
nates against the railroads by exempting 
competing carriers from minimum rates. 

Other legislation adyocated by the Presi- 
dent would make domestic trunk airlines in- 
eligible for subsidies; make trucklines pay 
reparations to shippers charged illegally high 
Tates; compel private shippers to comply 
With the safety regulations which now apply 
to truck and bus lines; repeal the law 
against railroads shipping commodities in 
which they have an interest. Relative to 
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banning domestic trunk airlines.from receiv- 
ing, they don't get any now, it was explained. 

Unless Congress acts, the President says, 
“We face serious probléms of dislocation 
and deterioration in both the tion 
industry and the economic life of the 
Nation.” 

It was one thing to regulate the railroads 
when they had a monopoly in the trans- 
portation field but distinctly another now 
when they are facing stiff competition in 
freight handling from the trucklines, the 
airliners and the water carriers. 

The airlines and the use of the private 
automobile have dealt the railroads a fear- 
ful blow when it comes to hauling passen- 
gers. Thére are many railroads now seeking 
ways to get out of the passenger business. 

It is the fashion to speak slightingly of 
the railroads as a means of carrying passen- 
gers, and many now rate the roads as just a 
cut above the oxcart and horse and buggy 
for getting one about the country. 

Doubtless the planes we know today will 
give place to flying machines that will make 
all current means of transportation obsolete 
but we are still a long way from that point 
and the railroads can still do a wonderful 
job for the public if given a chance. 

We hope that Congress will heed the sug- 
gestions of the President and give the rail- 
roads such other relief as may be required 
to keep them in business, 


We still need the railroads. 


What America Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, in 
these times of international and domes- 
tic crises we tend to become hardened 
and cynical to the hopes and aspirations 
of our own people and of all freedom- 
seeking people throughout the world. 
Too often we overlook the greatest mon- 
ument to mankind’s dedication to man- 
kind: democratic freedom. 

On February 13, 1963, in the Taylor, 
Tex., Daily Press there appeared an es- 
say, “What America Means to Me,” 
Miss Anne Matthews of Taylor, Tex. 
This essay won first place in the “Voice 
of Democracy” contest sponsored by the 
VFW chapter of Taylor. I think it 
gropes at the very heart of those hopes, 
fears, dreams and aspirations, and as 
Congressman from the 10th District, I 
am proud to know that there still is a 
bright sense of democracy kindled in our 
young people, and I, therefore, commend 
it to the notice of the other Members. 

The essay follows: 

WHAT FREEDOM MEANS TO ME 

I am the voice of freedom. I am a symbol 
of your country. Some of you answer me 
loudly with pride; others answer with shame 
for being patriotic; others turn a deaf ear 
My call is a message of reality; 


ing of freedom. Why don’t you respond? 


Why don't you answer me? Answer me; an- 


swer me. 

I hear you, sir. I hear you loud and clear. 
I see your plight and I'm on your side. True 
there is a barrier against freedom. In an 
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parts of the world, and in our own country, 
people do not know the meaning of freedom. 

There is a barrier of ignorance against 
freedom. Some of this ignorance is not 
brought on by the people themselyes but by 
the leaders of their country. There is an- 
other barrier which is the cause of too much 
pride in trivial matters. This is the wall 
which separates the humble from the pom- 
pous. But the highest and most dangerous 
barrier is that of indifference. This wall 
exists in our own country. 

These invisible walls afe crumbling slowly 
but surely. As people begin to realize their 
God-given fortunes, they become humble 
with thankfulness. This is freedom in itself. 

Freedom to me means many things. It is 
not merely expressed in words but in every 
action and emotion. 

It is a feeling of humility, unexpressible 
joy, awe, and love when the National Anthem 
is played. Freedom Is a firm, friendly hand- 
shake between two people, regardiess of 
creed or color. Freedom is the honest oath 
of a citizen when taking an office. 

Freedom can affect people without chang- 
ing their lives. Freedom has the power to 
show itself; the humble bowing of a head 
when the flag is raised; the tremble of a 
voice when singing “God Bless America“; the 
clear firm words spoken when taking the 
Pledge of Allegiance. Freedom has the 
power to erase the wrinkles in a frown, to 
bring Joyful tears to one's eyes, and to put 
words of thanks into empty hearts. 

To me, freedom will outlast all wars, every 
crisis, all hopes and all fears. Freedom will 
always be calling. Some have answered and 
will take up the call. For those who have 
not, I hope for their sake, the call of free- 
dom will never stop. 


Abraham Lincoln, America’s National 
Hero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
leased to present for the RECORD €x- 
cerpts of a fine talk given about Abra- 
ham Lincoln by Loren A. Matthews, of 
the social science department of Oxon 
Hill Senior High School, Oxon Hill, 
Md. Lincoln endures as an inspiration 
to scholars and citizens—to Americans 
and men around the world. 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
the excerpts in the Appendix: 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, America’s NATIONAL HERO 

Many races, many people, across the cen- 
turies have cherished the memory of a na- 
tional hero—a patron saint, a keeper of the 
national tradition. England had her King 
Arthur, France her Joan of Arc, Israel her 
Moses; but the 13 American Colonies, 80 
recently freed from thelr mother country, 
missed the security of all those national 
traditions upon which a people must lean. 
This new Nation, so steeped in British his- 
tory, British traditions and customs, could 
not consistently cling to the heritage of her 
ancestry. The United States had screamed 
its political defiance too strongly, had 
clamored too blatantly for complete freedom 
from and had adopted a policy of 
isolation with “no entangling alliances” as 
ite cardinal doctrine. 


c 
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The young Nation had no traditions of 
her own or a national hero whose life and 
service to the country emtodied all the ele- 
ments of Americanism. What was to be- 
come Americanism had not yet developed. 


way of living. Many of these honored "fore- 
fathers,” born to wealth and social position, 
clung to the rights of the privileged classes. 
Some even that Washington set 
himself up as a king and establish his family 
as the royalty of America. 

Nearly a century was to elapse before a 
man rose to prominence in this country 
who possessed all the elements of Amer- 
icanism. That man was Abraham Lincoln. 
Biologically, Lincoln is dead and his body 
has gone “the way of all flesh,” yet Lincoln 
is not dead. He will live as long as there 
is an America. 

Lincoln was of pioneer blood, and as such 

he was not shackled by precedents or proto- 
col. Ingenuity, resourcefulness and adapta- 
bility were his weapons for survival. Like 
all pioneer trall-blazers, he had to find a way 
or to make one. He hacked out a trail 
which was to lead him from his obscure 
frontier home to international fame and 
glory. He enshrined himself in the hearts 
of each succeeding generation of his fellow 
countrymen. 
His memorial in the Nation’s Capital is 
America’s most inspiring shrine. Nearly 2 
million Americans visit it every year. Vis- 
itors assume an attitude of reverential awe 
as they gaze at the statue of this great 
American. Many remove their hats in silent 
meditation as a tribute to him. 

As one stands before his memorial and 
observe his giantlike size, one sees the big- 
ness of the country he represents. His out- 
stretched arms, resting on his marble chair, 
represent the expanse of the Nation he loved. 
His head, held erect and undaunted, sym- 
bolizes the honesty and pride of the people 
he served. The straightforward glance of his 
eyes denotes confidence in the future great- 
mess and leadership of his country in the 
world family of nations. His countenance 
is not the sad, melancholy Lincoln of the war 
years, but a triumphant Lincoln who 
achieved victory, vindication, and veneration 
in death. 

Every American, as he gazes on the like- 
ness of our national hero, and reflects upon 
the history of his life, can see in this great 
man something of himself. Lincoln experi- 
enced all the frustrations of life which are 
common to man. He was of humble birth, 
endured poverty in his youth, was seemingly 
void of opportunities for a successful life, 
faced myriads of disappointments and de- 
feats, was misunderstood and mistreated by 
many of his friends. 

No words ever written can better epitomize 
the soul of Abraham Lincoln than his own: 
apes malice toward none, with charity for 

The last shot fired in the Civil War oc- 
curred 6 days after Appomattox. It was 
aimed at the President of the United 
States. At 7:05 am. the next day he was 
dead. The people of the Nation accepted his 
passing as their own personal loss. The pop- 
ular demands for a mighty funeral indicated 
that the people were inconsolable. It was 
known that the majority regarded him as 
the wisest political and best moral leader 
of their day, but there was no reason to fore- 
see the depth and universality of the popular 
woe. Seven million sobbing, fainting Amer- 
leans passed by his casket as it journeyed 
from city to city on its mournful return to 
Illinois. Fourteen days of morbid frenzy 
around the bier of the martyred President 
were enough to nominate him to America's 
Hall of Fame. The devotion of succeeding 
generations has assured his last “election” 
to the office of America's No. 1 citizen. 
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Henry Ward Beecher, Lincoln's critic in 
1861 and 1862, sang a different tune in April 
1865. “And now the martyr is moving in tri- 
umphal march, mightier than when alive. 
The Nation rises up at every stage of his 
coming. Cities and States are his pall- 
bearers and the cannon speaks the hours with 
solemn procession. Four years ago, O IIll- 
nois! we took from thy midst, an untried 
man and from among the people. We re- 
turn him to you a mighty conqueror. Not 
thine any more but the Nation’s, not ours 
but the world's.“ 

The Reverend Theodore Cuyler eulogized 
Lincoln in these words, “Did Lincoin die too 
soon?” he said. “For us and the world he 
did. It has been too common to speak of 
Mr, Lincoln as merely a good, honest man 
whom the accident of politics made con- 
spicuous—a man who merely drifted on a 
current of events that he was powerless to 
control. Such will not be the verdict of 
posterity. The next generation will ac- 
knowledge that the man, who rose from a 
log cabin to the Presidential chair, has no 
superior in the American annals.” 

From the tongues of his eulogists, Lincoln 
had already begun to lose the very form of 
man. His human qualities had commenced 
to fade in the exaltation of him which was 
mounting in the hearts and souls of his 
fellow Americans. Even before this great 
man had reached his final resting place, he 
was securely ensconced in the hearts of the 
people as their national hero. As the figure 
of Uncle Sam with his highly colored habili- 
ments and goatee is the symbol of America, 
Lincoln is the symbol of its people, 


“Sleep on, O brave-hearted, O Wise man, 
That kindled the fame— 
To sleep in mankind is far more than to 
Live in a name,” 


History Repeats? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. ALGER, Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
torial entitled “History Repeats?” by 
David Lawrence—U.S. News & World 
Report of April 1, 1963—1is worthy of rec- 
ognition by any student of the American 
dilemma. today. 

President Kennedy proposes solutions 
to problems and then threatens reces- 
sions if Congress and the people do not 
accept his judgment. Congress and the 
people, on the contrary, do not believe 
that Mr. Kennedy’s suggestions are the 
answers and that to follow his sugges- 
tions, as for example, his tax recom- 
mendations, including tax reform,.would 
be self-defeating and build forces that 
might do the very damage he is tryin 
to alleviate. 

Mr. Lawrence has pointed out that the 
recognition of problems does not mean 
that Government can magically solve the 
situation. He also correctly points out 
the indifference of the electorate. He 
stresses the need for self-restraint and 
that in order to protect purchasing 
power of the dollar, pressure groups in 
the forefront, labor unions, must stop 
demanding wages and hours not matched 
by productivity. Indeed Mr. Lawrence 
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simply reminds us that for a nation of 
free people, we must be self-restrained 
and self-disciplined. Surely this applies 
in Government and I commend this arti- 
cle to my colleagues: 
HISTORY REPEATS 
(By David Lawrence) 

President Kennedy has raised the question 
of what can be learned about recessions by 
studying the past. In a speech on March 13, 
he said: 

“Economic history—specifically the history 
of 1957 to 1960, which produced two reces- 
sions from which the economy never wholly 
recovered—clearly warns us now that the 
wrong answer to each of these three ques- 
tions (national-debt limit, size of the budget, 
tax reduction) would spell downturn for the 
American economy as a whole. 

“I do not speak as a partisan. The errors 
of a Republican administration and a Demo- 
cratic Congress during those crucial years 
have been previously acknowledged by mem- 
bers of both parties. I do not review them 
now to gain political advantage in hind- 
sight, but to gain a greater degree of fore- 
sight on the same problems that face us now. 
I do not intend to assess the blame for the 
past—but we shall all be deserving of blame 
if we do not learn its lessons for the future.” 

Perhaps a little light can be shed on the 
basic issues unsolved during this period by 
rereading the following from an editorial 
which appeared on this page just 5 years 
ago—on February 28, 1958: 

“The main reasons why there is an eco- 
nomic recession in America today are clear 
enough, but we are reluctant to take the 
steps to cure what's wrong. 

“We place reliance, unfortunately, on the 
erroneous concept that, if the economic 
situation gets very bad, the Government 
somehow, by one magic device or another, 
can prime the pump or, by reducing taxes, 
can create purchasing power, and then sup- 
posedly recovery will promptly ensue. 

“The people themselves, however, must 
bear much of the blame for the present re- 
cession. For it is largely the indifference of 
the electorate to the growth of group power, 
group monopoly, and organized greed which 
is responsible for our present plight. 

“Self-restraint is the most difficult form 
of discipline to administer in a free economy. 
But the need for it was never greater than 
it Is today. 

“Thus we now are faced with the effects 
of an Inflation spree. Labor unions have 
utilized their stranglehold on business in 
recent years to extort higher and higher 
Wages under penalty of strikes that would 
be so costly as to make it impractical for 
employers to resist the unions’ demands. 
The only alternative for the companies was 
to raise prices. 

“Gradually the purchasing power of the 
dollar has been depreciated. The laborer 
gets higher wages numerically, but his dollar 
buys half of what it did before. As for the 
vast number of persons with fixed incomes— 
those living on pensions or retirement pay— 
they are suffering hardships, They have 
been cheated. 

“Time was when labor unions recognized 
that every dollar given in wages must repre- 
sent a given schedule of work performed. 
This has been called the productivity of 
labor. Hours may be shortened and wages 
may be increased but sound economics re- 
quires that there be a corresponding increase 
in the productivity of labor. This can come 
from the use of improved machinery or from 
more efficient methods. Technological prog- 
ress is essential if wages are to be raised. 
More pay for less work spells bankruptcy. 

“But today the theory is advanced tha’ 
union labor has a right to a share in the 
profits of industry even before adequate 
sums are sot aside to modernize plant and 
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equipment or to accumulate the surpluses 
needed to finance deficits when depression 
comes. 

“Naturally the volume of business grows 
as the Nation expands, and profits are larger 
numerically, But the rate of return on the 
investment has not grown perceptibly in 
many industries. Due to the monopoly exer- 
cised by national unions, the bigger busi- 
nesses, with their large surpluses available 
to buy better machinery, can produce at a 
lower cost and can actually afford to pay the 
higher wages which many of their competi- 
tors cannot pay. Labor-union strategy 
nevertheless forces the marginal competitars 
to pay the same high wage scale or go out of 
business altogether. This kind of squeeze is 
largely responsible for the recent wave of 
mergers. It's the principal reason why big 
business gets bigger and small business 
suffers. 

“Prices as well as wages must be stabilized 
if we are to get out of the recession. They 
cannot be stabilized unless labor unions are 
willing to sign 2- or 3-year contracts without 
wage increases so that their workers may be 
given a chance to increase productivity. 

“Government cannot help us out of the 
recession by artificial measures, such as the 
reduction of taxes in the low-income groups. 
Two or three more dollars a week in the pay 
envelope for everyone does not create the 
general prosperity that makes possible pur- 
chases of more automobiles. Nor can this 
bring the resumption of employment in the 
hard-hit industries which manufacture dur- 
able goods. 

“The way out of the current recession is 
to persuade the organized groups in our 
economic system to give us an assurance of 
stability in wages and prices. Only an 
enlightened public opinion can achieve that 
result.” 


Busy Season in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
St. Marys, Pa., Daily Press of February 
26, 1963, entitled “Busy Season in Wash- 
ington”: 

Busy SEASON IN WASHINGTON 

As the milis of this Congress grind slowly 
along in their traditional way, the people of 
the Nation give greater and greater atten- 
tion to the plans and prospects that are in 
the works. And one thing can be said with 
considerable certainty—the cleavage be- 
tween administration thinking and propos- 
ing, and congressional thinking and action, 
are, in some cases, very deep indeed. 

Tax reduction, to be followed by major 
revisions in tax policy, are at the head of the 
President's agenda, so far as domestic affairs 
are concerned. But the chance of Mr. Ken- 
nedy's program being approved in its pres- 
ent state seem to be exactly nil. He asks 
for a $13.5 billion tax cut, to be accompanied 
by changes in the law which would offset 
$3.5 billion of that. The net result would 
be a cut of $10 billion, with most of the 
ndvantage going to taxpayers in the lower 
and middle income brackets. At the same 
time, in other messages and proposed bills 
sent to Congress, the request has been made 
for greatly increased spending on an assort- 
ment of projects. The administration pro- 
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gram, whatever its merits or demerits, is to 


-spend more and collect less. Some have fig- 


ured that, if this program was adopted in 
its entirety, the deficit would reach an in- 
credible figure during the coming fiscal 
year—#15 or $20 billion or even more. And 
the administration’s argument to the effect 
that great deficits are not necessarily pro- 
ducers of Inflation is viewed with very cold 
and dubious eyes in some high congressional 
circles. 

Also, there is next to no chance that Con- 
gress will accomplish the massive job an 
overhaul of the tax system involves during 
this session. There is just too much differ- 
ence of opinion as to what is needed. Some 
of the made so far by the Presi- 
dent are intensely controversial. What ad- 
ministration advisers may call tax loopholes, 
for instance, are, in the view of others, fair 
and necessary exceptions to the general 
rules, 

Last year the administration threw about 
all the weight it could muster behind the 
medicare bill, for providing an extensive list 
of medical services to everyone drawing so- 
cial security benefits. The effort failed—the 
mountain didn’t even produce a mouse. But, 
as the President has made clear, the bill, in 
similar if not identical form, will be back 
again. And, again, its chance of enactment 
seems very dim. What is probable is some- 
thing more to congressional Uking—an ex- 
pansion and improvement of the existing 
Kerr-Mills law, whereby Federal funds are 
available for the medical needs of those who 
clearly are unable to pay for them, whether 
or not they are within the social security 
system, with administration of the program 
established at the local level. 

The future of foreign aid is also in doubt. 
Increasing numbers of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, within both the parties, think 
that this must be cut back. And France's 
action on vetoing British admission to the 
Common Market may bring an agonizing re- 
appraisal of our whole international posi- 
tion, the western defense alliance included. 

Finally, we have not heard the last, by any 
means, of discussion of the extent of Com- 
munist infiltration into this hemisphere, and 
what we must do about it. Secretary of De- 
tense McNamara's conference, of February 6, 
in which he dramatically denied that Soviet 
offensive weapons are now in Cuba, did not 
convince the skeptics. Other evidence in- 
dicates that he is possibly mistaken. A de- 
termined, probably bitter, effort will be 
made to determine the truth of the matter. 

To say the obvious—it will be a busy sea- 
son at the White House and on Capitol Hill. 


Foreign Handouts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
cember 17, 1962, issue of U.S. News & 
World Report carried a splendid ques- 
tion and answer exclusive interview with 
our distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Orro E. Pass MAN] 
on the subject of foreign handouts. 

Mr. PassMaN knows more about our 
foreign aid program than anyone else, 
either in or out of Congress. For the 
fiscal year 1964 budget he proposes a 50- 
percent cut in the appropriation for for- 
eign aid. 
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I commend this interview to all who 
wish to be informed on a program which 
is rapidly undermining our economy. 

«Harp Loox at FOREIGN Am 


(Norx.—Are Americans getting their 
money's worth out of the foreign-aid bil- 
Hons? Representative Orro PassMan, Demo- 
crat, of Louisiana, as chairman of the House 
Subcommittee on Foreign-ald Appropria- 
tions, has studied the U.S. program more 
thoroughly than any other one Member of 
Congress. Mr. Passman has just returned 
from a world tour, taking a look at foreign 
aid In operation. What are his impressions 
now? In this-exclusive interview, the Con- 
gressman tells of widespread waste and mis- 
handling, and what he thinks should be done 
about it.) 


Question. Mr. Passman, after this latest 
checkup at firsthand, what is your impres- 
sion of the foreign-aid program? 

Answer. I'm completely disgusted with for- 
eign aid. I can convince any reasonable man 
that we've substituted aid for trade, we've 
substituted appeasement for a firm and fair 
foreign policy.. The people are taking ad- 
vantage of us all around the world. 

Question. In what way? 

Answer. It is a waste of the wealth of the 
American taxpayer to pour foreign aid into 
nations that are enjoying a good standard of 
living and where they do not tax their own 
people on the same basis we tax ours—we 
who are giving the aid. 

Let me give you an example: 

I was in Bangkok, Thailand, having dinner 
with one of the wealthier merchants, and I 
asked the specific question: “If you should 
earn $100,000 net from your business, how 
much income tax would you pay?” He said: 
“I'd have to pay $12,000. It's robbery.” 

I said: “Do you realize that if an individ- 
ual in the United States earns $100,000 net he 
must pay the Government 372,000?“ He 
couldn't believe it. 

Question. You spoke earlier of waste in 
foreign aid— 3 

Answer. I mean money going in on a polit- 
ical basis rather than going in actually to 
help the masses. That's almost the pattern 
of aid throughout the world, with the excep- 
tion of a few industrialized nations. 

I find the masses in many countries just 
don't know anything about American ald. 
The aid is going to governments, not to the 
people. It's not accomplishing the objec- 
tives we wish for it. 

The money isn’t being used effectively. 
In almost any country you visit, you'll find 
a few powerful individuals who are anxious 
to get hold of cash—and it winds up in 
some bank in the United States or Switzer- 
land. It doesn’t do the country any good. 

Question. Is there some way to straighten 
out these things? 

Answer, We're trying to apply the Mar- 
shall plan formula that worked successfully 
in industrialized nations in Europe to primi- 
tive and underdeveloped nations around the 
world. Well, the fact is, you see, many of 
these people are perfectly happy with things 
as they are. - 2 

Question. Are there fields where aid can 
be beneficial in these primitive, underde- 
veloped areas? 

Answer. The aid program, in my candid 
opinion, is uncontrolled and uncontrollable. 

Question. What makes you say that? 

Answer. A lot of the appointments are 
made on a political basis. Men are placed 
in charge of huge who have never 
met a payroll in their lives. 
good, patriotic Americans—of course, they 
are—but they just don't know anything 
about what they're doing. 

And many times the aided countries, 
themselves, don't do anything like their own 
share to help their people. 

Question. Can you give us a concrete 
example? 
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Answer. Take Hong Kong. I recommended 
the full amount requested for the refugee 
program out there because of suffering 
caused by a typhoon. Well. when you speak 
of funds for refugees, that doesn't just mean 
food. It involves resettlement, sending the 
children to school, many other, things. 
These take careful, knowledgeable planning. 

Another thing. Hong Kong has some of 
the wealthiest merchants in the world. 
There are some 3,000 shops there and prac- 
tically all. of the money they take in is 
either in dollars or can be converted into 
dollars. Still, a man in Hong Kong who 
makes .$100,000 pays only $3,000 in taxes. 

So what we're doing is taxing ourselves 
into destruction to help people all over the 
world before we make sure that they are 
taxing their own people on the same basis 
as we tax the American people. 

Question. Do you expect any major 
changes as a result of the appointment of 
David E. Bell to head foreign aid? 

Answer. Ido not. I don't think the Direc- 
tor has any more to do with running the aid 

than I have to do with the doctors 
who run Walter Reed Hospital He may 
make certain decisions as to levels of ald, 
but, in the end, it is an arm of foreign policy. 
We're handing out dollars from the top 
level. It's hard for any man who has been 
successful in life to take the punishment he 
has to take as Foreign Aid Director. We've 
had, if I'm not mistaken, 12 Directors in 14 


years. 

I think Mr. Bell is quite able. I think he 
should have the opportunity to do a thor- 
ough job and cut down on expenditures. If 
he does, I'll cooperate with him. 

But if he’s being put in there to find 
Ways to to spend money, I'm going to fight 
him with all the ability I have. 

Question. How much will the administra- 
tion want next year? 

Answer. I hope the request is for far less. 
Since I became chairman I have had a for- 
elgn-aid goal of $2.5 billion annually. We 
did work it down to where we appropriated 
$2.8 billion, but then the thing started up 
again. This year it was almost $4 billion. 

Question. Will you still work for that 
$2.5 billion ceiling 

Answer. I shall. Since coming back, I'm 
just as disgusted with foreign ald as I've ever 
been—maybe more so. We've gotten to the 
point where we try to let the American dollar 
do everything in the world. The world has 
got to help itself. 


Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the Bye- 
lorussians constitute one of the less 
numerous and, little known Slavic 
peoples on the East European border- 
land, east of Poland and west of Moscow. 
Their modern history is inextricably 
blended with and sadly overshadowed by 
Russian history, because for centuries 
they were subjected to ruthless Russian 
ezarist regimes. But the Byelorussians, 
who have had a longer history as a na- 
tion than the Russians themselves, were 
never willing to forego and forget their 
distinct national identity. ‘They always 
longed to regain their national inde- 
pendence. This supreme goal was at- 
tained in 1918. é 
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On March 25 of that year, after Rus- 
sia’s detested czarist regime had col- 
lapsed and the new Communist regime 
in Russia was still weak, the Byelorus- 
sians proclaimed the establishment of 
the Byelorussian Republic. At the time 
it was hoped that these 10 million hard- 
working and liberty-seeking people, hav- 
ing become sovereign in their historic 
homeland, would be able to enjoy the 
fruits of freedom in peace. Unfortunate- 
their subsequent history took a disas- 
trous turn. Early in 1921, long before 
the Byelorussians had the chance to con- 
solidate their new government and put 
their own house in order, Soviet forces 
attacked and overran the country. Byel- 
orussia as an independent and sovereign 
nation vanished from the international 
scene. For more than four decades since 
that time these sturdy and stouthearted 
Byelorussians have been living under 
the unrelenting and ruthless rule of 
their Communist overlords in Moscow. 
As much as any other people subdued by 
Russia's massive might, these unhappy 
subjects have been completed isolated 
from the free world, and today they are 
no better off as a nationality group than 
they were under the most ruthless of 
Russian czars. Even so, they have not 
given up their hope for their eventual 
freedom and independence. They all 
cherish that noble ideal, and on the 45th 
anniversary of their independence day 
let us all hope and pray for their de- 
liverance from Soviet totalitarian 
tyranny. 


Crerar Library in Chicago: A Great In- 
formational Storehouse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


ö OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chicago Tribune in its Sunday edition 
of March 24 carried the first in a series 
of articles about the Crerar Library in 
Chicago. The Tribune’s Clay Gowran, 
one of the Nation’s most respected writ- 
ers, has performed a most impressive 
task in describing the Crerar Library as 
one of the world's greatest storehouses 
of scientific, technological, and medical 
information. 

Mr. Gowran’s article is particularly 
timely because it demonstrates the work 
that is now going on in Chicago to make 
that city the great scientific research 
center of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to call at- 
tention to my proposal incorporated in 
H.R. 1946, which would authorize the es- 
tablishment of a national scientific data 
processing center in Chicago, There is 
no question that sooner or later this 
Nation will have to establish such a cen- 
ter from which will be made available 
to the scientists of America and the world 
speedy methods of retrieving the vast 
array of scientific research now being 
conducted throughout our own country 
and the world. 
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The Crerar Library, which will dedi- 
cate its new $2 million building on the 
campus of the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, certainly would complement and 
supplement the facilities which would 
be made available under the proposals of 
H.R, 1946. 

I am most grateful to the Chicago 
Tribune for beginning this very interest- 
ing series about the Crerar Library at 
this particular time. 

Mr. Speaker, the first of Mr. Gowran's 
articles about this inspiring storehouse 
of scientific data located in Chicago fol- 
lows: 

Crenan LIBRARY IN CHICAGO: A GREAT 
INFORMATIONAL STOREHOUSE 
(By Clay Gowran) 

One of the world’s greatest storehouses of 
scientific, technological, and medical infor- 
mation is a new glass and steel building at 
35 West 33d Street, on Chicago's South Side. 

Here are a million books and pamphlets, 
readily avaliable to the research expert, the 
engineer, the physician, the student, or just 
the interested citizen. The quarter ton of 
mail which arrives each day contains jour- 
nals and publications from all over the coun- 
try and the globe. 

Translators labor at the exacting task of 
turning technical reports in 22 languages 
into concise, accurate English. Physicists, 
chemists, and other specialists are on duty, 
so that a visitor seeking, for instance, a 
résumé of some new technique in thoracic 
surgery or perhaps older information such 
as the initial employment of soyabean oil 
derivatives in paint manufacture is met with 
understanding and help, not a blank stare. 

FREE TO TAXPAYER 


And, in sharp contrast to so many agencies 
or services today, this whole operation costs 
the taxpayers nothing. 

The building, opened last fall on the cam- 
pus of the Illinois Institute of Technology, 
houses the 66-year-old John Crerar library, 
a privately financed institution which is open 
to the public, but which receives no public 
tax support. 

Because most citizens do little reading In 
the complicated areas of knowledge in which 
it specializes, Crerar is only a name to many. 
But to the experts who need and use it, the 
library is exceedingly well known and vir- 
tually priceless. 

One patron years ago called the Crerar 
library “a university without enrolied stu- 
dents; without a faculty, but with advisers 
and subject specialists; without convoca- 
tions, degrees, or other academic characteris- 
tles.“ Today's patrons would agree. 

SURVEY OF USERS 

Herman H. Henkle, Crerar’s librarian for 
15 years and before that an officer of the 
Library of Congress in Washington, D.C. 
described the users of Crerar. 

“A detailed study, made about 3 years ago, 
disclosed that 50 percent of our patrons are 
students, most of them heading for special- 
of various sorts, 
and medicine,” Henkle said. “Buta very few 
are high school pupils. 

“Of the other 50 percent, the largest pro- 
portion consists of industrial research per- 
sonnel, generally seeking information not 
contained In the libraries in their own plants 
and Inboratories,” he continued. Then. 
there are medical doctors—hundreds of phy- 
siclans and surgeons use our facilities—and 
consulting chemists and engineers. Lawyers 
patronize us frequently in patent Htigation 
or damage sults with scientific or medical 
overtones.” 

Ninety-elght percent of the time Crerar 
can fill any patron’s need, which is a terrific 
bibliographical batting average. 
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KNOWLEDGE IN DEPTH 


Orerar's great strength lies in the fact 
that its collections are not narrowed to a 
few areas, but extend in depth to almost all 
fields of science and technology,” said Henkle. 
“We have books and periodicals on the phys- 
ical and biological sciences and their applica- 
tions in all fields of engineering and agri- 
culture. Supporting the book collections are 
current periodicals from everywhere contain- 
ing the latest information in any given area. 
We receive more than 11,000 tities a year. 

“The medical collection is one of the most 
comprehensive in the Nation,“ Henkle said. 
“It contains current periodicals, new medical 
books, and a rich store from the past. It 
Covers, again in depth, related basic sciences 
Such as anatomy, biochemistry, physiology, 
pharmacology, and pathology, and such med- 
ical specialties as cardiology, pediatrics, sur- 
gery, ophthalmology, and radiology. 

“Further, we struggle to keep up with the 
explosive growth in scientific and technolog- 
ical literature in such fields as atomic 
energy, automation, exploration of outer 
pace, and other areas on the expanding 
frontiers of knowledge.” 

ROOM FOR GROWTH 

Crerar’s new and vastly larger home on the 
LLT. campus, a $2 million building whose 
Cost was shared equally by the library and 
its host institute, proyides the room for ex- 
Pansion which should make Crerar even bet- 
ter, Its former home, in its own building at 
86 East Randolph Street, lacked both efficient 
Collection space and any parking facilities. 

“We now have about 7 years of growth 
Space for collections,” said Henkle. But, 

ond that, we have ample ground area 
around us for buillding expansion, if needed.” 

Chicago has this unique institution be- 
Cause, back in 1886 when he was preparing 
his will, Industrialist John Crerar wanted 
to do something for the city in which he had 
make a fortune in the railroad equipment 
and supply business. He decided on a li- 
brary and assigned a residue of $2,500,000 
for its establishment and maintenance, but 
Was wise enough not to bind his executors 
und trustees too tightly as to what kind of 
brary it should be. 

EXCLUDED QUESTIONADLE TOMES 

He specified only that it must be free to 
1 public, and added this simple injunec- 

on: a 

“I desire the books and periodicals selected 
With a yiew to create and sustain a healthy 
Moral and Christian sentiment in the com- 
Munity, and that all nastiness and Immoral- 
ity be excluded. I do not mean by this that 
there shall not be anything but hymn books 
4nd sermons, but I mean that dirty French 
Novels and all skeptical trash and works of 
Questionable moral tone shall never be 
found in this library.” 

John Crerar died October 19, 1889, at 63 

of age. The men he had chosen to 
Oversee his estate sought out Prof. Henry 
Crew of Northwestern University for sug- 
Eestions on what type of library would be 
Most worthwhile to a city which already 

ssed a growing municipal library and 
the rich Newberry library, And, fortunately 
they followed Crew's advice, which was con- 
centration on the sciences. 
moe & letter, Crew closed with these words: 
~O other body of men have, within their 
Own hands, so much power to make Chi- 
8 as through the next 30 years, s veritable 
Mr ne center as these gentlemen to whom 

- Crerar has entrusted this foundation.” 
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The Navy Comes Through | 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr, 
Speaker, thousands of Americans, young 
men and women, are serving in the de- 
fense efforts of our Nation in the free 
world at various outposts throughout the 
globe. 

Their various assignments are all vital 
to the continued preservation of the free- 
doms and liberties of all of us. 

It is highly gratifying to see efforts of 
community service being made by these 
service people. Recently in my home 
area, the personnel of the U.S.S, Han- 
cock generously gave blood to a fellow 
citizen who was greatly in need of assist- 
ance. 

Those who gave sought no recognition 
for their efforts and, in fact, were out 
at sea before any public knowledge was 
known of their heroic deed. I think this 
is a great tribute to the U.S. Navy. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am pleased to insert in the Recorp the 
account from the San Leandro, Calif., 
Morning News of the Navy coming 
through and, also, the efforts of a good 
civic leader, namely, Mario Polvorosa, 
in bringing this matter to the Navy's at- 
tention. 

The article follows: 

Tite Navy Comes THROUGH 
(By Harre Demoro) 

When someone needs a friend, or several 
friends, the Wheel“ is the man to ask. 

Even though “the Wheel” is still recover- 
ing from surgery, he is willing to help a 
friend. 

When William P. Marks, also recoyering 
from an operation and doing very well, 
needed 60 pints of blood, it was “the 
Wheel,” Mario Polvorosa, who knew the 
right people and got things rolling. 

Polvorosa, also known as “the Mayor of 
East 14th Street,” is home and well on his 
way back to recovery and getting his famous 
shoeshine stand back in business. He has 
also not lost his sense of humor. 

It's all in knowing the right people and 
“the Wheel” knows plenty of the right ones. 

Mrs, Marks met Polvorosa when she was 
visiting her husband in Doctors Hospital. 
“The Wheel” was in a room down the hall 
from her husband. 

When her husband's operation required an 
immense amount of blood she contacted 
“the Wheel,” by then recovering at his 
home. He offered to do what he could. 

“I contacted my nephew who is in the 
Navy and a crewman on the Carrier 
U.S.8. Hancock,” Polvorosa explained. “My 
nephew, Kenneth Golforth, contacted his 
commanding officer. They got the ball 
rolling.” 

Mrs. Marks said she needed 47 pints of 
blood for her ailing husband. Friends and 
relatives had already donated 13 pints. 
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So the men and officers of the giant car- 
rier rolled up their sleeves and donated not 
only the blood needed for Marks, but an- 
other 90 pints which were given to the Erwin 
Memorial Blood Bank. 

Marks is a leaderman at Todd Shipyards. 
He now lives in Hayward at 19247 Medford 
Court, but grew up on Williams Street in 
San Leandro, Polvorosa said. 

Wednesday the Hancock sailed for Pearl 
Harbor from her home base in Alameda. 

On the blood donation form it says; 
“From the officers and men of the U.S. 
Hancock,” 

There are 250 officers and 2,600 men on the 
Hancock. Polvorosa is the man to see when 
one needs friends—and no matter how many 
friends one needs—he has them, 

And Mrs. Marks asked The Morning News 
to convey her deep appreciation and thanks 
to men of the Hancock. 

Her husband came home from UC Hospi- 
tal last week. 

He's on the road to recovery. 

The Hancock meanwhile is somewhere be- 
tween Alameda and Pearl Harbor. The day 
after the blood donation was made, it 
weighed anchor. 


The Test Ban Trap 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the March 18, 1963, 
Washington Report of the American 
Security Council, entitled “The Test Ban 
Trap“: 


Tue Test Ban TRAP 


By 1958, the long Communist propaganda 
campaign to arouse world hysteria over 
nuclear fallout had succeeded even beyond 
expectations. Perhaps that is why the 
United States, during that year, plunged 
into the Geneva nuclear test ban treaty 
negotiations without resolving the basic issue 
of whether any such treaty is in the funda- 
mental US, national interest. 

There have been attempts since then to 
resolve this basic question concurrently with 
a second vital one, namely, whether various 
proposed treaty terms under negotiation are 
safe. This has only served to confuse and 
obscure the answers to both. 

The answers cannot be found In well-in- 
tentioned hopes for a less dangerous, more 
peaceful world; they must come from a real- 
istic, hardheaded evaluation of today’s risky 
facts of international life, among which are 
these: 

1. The prime objective of the United 
States—survival of the Nation and its free 
world allies—is in direct conflict with com- 
munism's unalterable objective—world 
domination. 

2.To deter Communist leaders from 
choosing nuclear war to quickly gain their 
objective, US. national policy is to maintain 
a superior nuclear weapons arsenal capable 
of instant and deadly retaliation. 

3. Risk-reducing international agreements 
are made difficult by communism’s consistent 
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record of treaty breaking, which caused 
former President Eisenhower to warn, "We 
can have no confidence in any treaty to 
which the Communists are a party, except 
where such a treaty provides within Itself 
for self-enforcing mechanisms.” 

A TEST-BAN TREATY IN THE NATIONAL 

INTEREST OF THE UNITED STATES? 

Any consideration of this question must 
assume that an enforceable treaty can be 
negotiated with the Soviet Union, that is, 
one under which significant nuclear testing 
by the US.S.R. and the United States would 
be equally inhibited. 

Test-ban adherents contend such a treaty 
would bring about a net reduction of the 
risks faced by the United States and its free 
world partners. Prudence, however, requires 
that this assertion be examined in the light 
of whether an actual net reduction in risks 
would occur, or whether new and different 
risks might be created which would leave 
matters worse off than before. 

On this score, the reader will be left to his 
own evaluation of the arguments for and 
against a comprehensive treaty banning nu- 
clear tests in all environments—the air, un- 
derground, underwater, and outer space. 
Here are the arguments most commonly 
heard: 

Pro. A treaty will slow down the develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons by limiting research 
to the laboratories, unassisted by the im- 
portant element of practical experimenta- 
tion. 

Con. The Soviets can keep top-quality 
scientists working under these conditions; 
a free society cannot, Thus a shift of nu- 
clear weapons superiority would be ineyit- 
able. What happens then? 

Pro. A treaty will slow down proliferation 
of nuclear weapons to other countries— 
holding down the chances of accidental war 
and the number of parties to be satisfied 
before workable arms control agreements 
can be reached. 

Con. It is dangerously naive to believe 
one nation can “handle” another which is 
determined to achieve nuclear weapons— 
France, for example, Attempts by the 
United States to “handle” European allies 
will strain NATO to the breaking point. 

Pro. A treaty will help to open up the 
closed Soviet society and establish an in- 
valuable precedent for working out other 
and more comprehensive arms control 


ents. 

Con. It is idle to think a very small num- 
ber of inspections in the U.S.S.R would have 
significant impact on the structure and at- 
titudes of a Communist society. 

Pro. A treaty will eliminate whatever 
danger exists from fallout from US, and 
US.S.R. nuclear weapons testing in the air. 

Con. Only a simple atmospheric treaty is 
needed for this. Until the U.S.S.R. agrees, 
fallout from tests is the inevitable price for 
avoiding fallout from war. 

Pro. A treaty will promote international 
good feeling and will spur arms control and 
disarmament. 

Con, Artificially manufactured good will 
would generate euphoric pressures for 
schemes in fact disarming the West and 
only in theory disarming the Communists, 

~ ARE TEST BAN TREATY PROVISIONS UNDER PRESENT 
CONSIDERATION SAFE? 


Whether or not a study of the pros and 
cons leads to a conclusion that a test ban 
treaty is uhdesirable, the U.S. Government 
is in the process of negotiating one. Thus 
It becomes pertinent to inquire: Will provi- 
sions the United States now wants to put 
into the treaty stop the U.S.S.R. from con- 
ducting significant nuclear tests and clan- 
destinely capturing nuclear weapons supe- 

- rlority? 

The U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency is writing a new draft treaty for sub- 
mission at Geneya this spring. During re- 
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cent hearings of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy the draft’s “enforcement” 
provisions were outlined as: 

1. Cheat detection machinery capable with 
fair reliability of spotting underground tests 
of 3 kilotons or larger in geologic formations 
of alluvium; 

2. Seven on-site“ inspections annually on 
Soviet soil of “suspicious” events which can 
be detected; and, 

3. Relativaly unreliable machinery to de- 
tect cheating in space, 

We need not examine here the possibilities 
of cheating in space or at yields above 3 
Kilotons. This is simply because the draft 
contains at least three other bigger and more 
attractive holes through which the Soviets 
could sneak forward secretly to surprise nu- 
clear superiority and its equivalent: world 
domination. 


HOLE 1: UNDERGROUND TESTS BELOW 3 


KILOTONS 


A parade of witnesses told the Joint Com- 
mittee that tests underground—singly or in 
series below 3-kiloton yield simply can- 
not be detected at all. In this testing 
range the United States would forego wholly 
any and all weapons development and, as a 
practical matter, simply trust to the Soviets 
to keep their word not to carry on unde- 
tectable tests and secretly develop nuclear 
weapons of vast military significance. 

These are the significant weapons which 
Maj. Gen. A. W. Betts, the AEC’s director 
of military applications, told the Joint Com- 
mittee could be clandestinely tested and de- 
veloped in this undetectable area: 

1. Relatively low- yield weapons of the 
tactical type. 

2. Much high-yield battlefield tactical 
weapons by extrapolation from explosions as 
small as 1 kiloton without the necessity for 
proof testing. 

3. At least one-half of all strategic weapons 
of all yields and types of interest to the 
military—aiso without the need for proof 
testing. 

As an indication of where weapons de- 
velopment interest lies, General Betts stated 
that about 50 percent of all actual US. 
underground testing in Nevada is carried 
out in this low, undetectable, below 3-kiloton 
range. 

HOLE 2; DECOUPLED UNDERGROUND TESTS 

The simplest expedient of conducting tests 
in underground cavities drastically muffies 
their seismic effect. Shock waves from the 
explosion are decoupled from the surround- 
ing earth. In this manner, seismic signals 
of 10 khotons to 30 Rllotons can be reduced 
far below the 3-kiloton threshhold of non- 
detectability. 

General Betts authoritatively told the 
Joint Committee that by this means a cheat- 
er, without any possibility of detection, 
could develop a substantial fraction of all 
large yield strategic weapons of military in- 
terest. The remaining one-half of tactical 
weapons not sneaked through hole No. 1 
could. of course, be sneaked through this 
hole. 

HOLE NO. 3: SURPRISE ABROGATION 

Surprise abrogation la possibly the most 
serious of all holes in the new test ban treaty 
draft. Even Disarmament Agency Admin- 
istrator William C. Foster admits surprise 
abrogation might put us “as much as 18 
months behind In our readiness to test.” 
He minimizes its effect by saying: 

“The Government will make it a matter 
of national policy to maintain readiness to 
test, and to provide funds nec to keep 
competent scientific talent available. Un- 
der these circumstances, our scientists 
should retain incentives to continue nuclear 
weapons research and our weapons labora- 
tories should function effectively.” 

This, however, is wishful thinking. The 
best answer to It comes from President Ken- 
nedy himself. On March 2, 1962, in an- 
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nouncing test resumption at that time, he 
sald: 

“But in actual practice, particularly in a 
society of free choice, we cannot keep top- 
fiight scientists concentrating on the prep- 
aration of an experiment which may or may 
not take place on an uncertain date in the 
future. Nor can large technical laboratories 
be kept fully alert on a standby basis wait- 
ing for some other Nation to break an agree- 
ment. This ls not merely difficult or incon- 
venient—we have explored this alternative 
thoroughly, and found it impossible of 
execution.” 

In summary, there is no rational ground 
to argue that the test ban treaty draft soon 
to be offered by the United States is safe— 
there is more ground to argue that it is not 
even sane. 

Craic HOSMER, 
Member of Congress, California. 


Where Does School Prayer Decision Take 
Us? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, a topic 
of great concern last year was the effect 
of the so-called school prayer decision 
of the U.S. Supreme Court. It brought 
heated comments from legislators, mem- 
bers of the legal profession, newspapers, 
and the public generally. My own mail 
was extremely heavy for several months, 
and it included a mixed reaction. 

One of the most thoughtful comments 
is one made recently by Dean Erwin N. 
Griswold of Harvard University Law 
School, in a lecture at the University of 
Utah. Passages extracted from it were 
reprinted as follows by the Washington 
Sunday Star on March 3. 

Dean Griswold points out that mi- 
norities, like majorities, have the respon- 
sibility to be tolerant. Due to the sig- 
nificance of this decision on constitu- 
tional history, I am including extracts 
from Dean Griswold's address below. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Sunday Star, Mar. 
3, 1963] 
Tue SCHOOL PRAYER System: Witere Is IT 
Ta RING Us? 


Absolutes are likely to be phantoms, elud- 
ing our grasp. Even if we think we have 
embraced them, they are likely to be mis- 
leading. If we start from absolute premises, 
we may find that we only oversimplify our 
problems and thus reach unsound results. 
It may well be that absolutes are the great- 
est hindrance to sound and useful thought— 
in law, as in other flelds of human knowl- 
edge. I would like to suggest that the Su- 
preme Court has, in recent years, been en- 
gaged in certain types of cases, in a specics 
of absolutism in its reasoning, which is 
more likely to lead us into darkness than 
te light. It is, I think, a thoroughly un- 
satisfactory form of Judging. 

The most extreme form of the absolutist 
position has been taken by Mr. Justice Black, 
particularly in certain extrajudicial pro- 
nouncements. Thus, in his James Madison 
lecture at New York University, he said: “It 
ls my belief that there are ‘absolutes’ in our 
Bill of Rights, and that they were put there 
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on purpose by men who knew what words 
meant and meant their prohibitions to be 
absolutes.“ 

And he reiterated this, and extended it 
in a publicized interview in which he dealt 
Specifically with the first amendment, which 
you will recall, reads in the following terms: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exrecise thereof; or abridging the free- 
doom of speech or of the press: or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances.” 

Justice Black lays great stress on the 
Words “no law“ in the opening phrase which 
Says: “Congress shall make no law.” Just 
to make it clear that he would not be mis- 
Understood, he went on to say that laws 
about Übel and slander are invalid. And 
he added: “I have an idea there are some 
absolutes. I do not think I am far in that 
Tespect from the Holy Scriptures.” 

THE NEW YORK CASE 


Within the last year, a case came before 
the Supreme Court which directly involved 
the interpretation and application of the 
first amendment. This was the New York 
School prayer case. Its name is Engel v. 
Vitale. It involved a prayer formulated by 
the State board of regents in New York, and 
recommended by them for use in the schools 
Of that State. The prayer, in its entirety, 
Was as follows: 

“Almighty God, we acknowledge our de- 
Pendence up Thee, and we beg Thy blessings 
Upon us, our parents, our teachers, and our 
country.” 

The Court, in an opinion by Mr. Justice 
Black, held that the reciting of this prayer 
im the public schools of New York violated 
the Constitution. It was, the Court held, an 
establishment of religion,” forbidden by the 

amendment. Five of his colleagues 
joined with him. Mr. Justice Stewart, dis- 
sented. Justice Douglas wrote a concurring 
Opinion which, though differed some in his 
showed the absolutist approach. 
He recounted all of the ways in which gov- 
ernmental bodies now finance some activity 
With a religious element or overtone: “Chap- 
in both Houses and in the armed serv- 
ices;” “compulsory chapel at the service 
academies, and religious services * * in 
Federal hospitals and prisons;" “religious 
Ww. tions“ by the President; In God 
© Trust“ on our money; “Bible reading in 
the schools of the District of Columbia; and 
y other things, including exemption 
“the Federal income tax” and “postal 
Privileges” for “religious organization” A 
Of this is bad, according to Justice Douglas. 
Pea zing that “Our system at the 
eral and State levels is presently honey- 
Combed with” such thing, he said, sum- 
Marily, and absolutely: “Nevertheless, I 
it is an unconstitutional undertaking 
Whatever form it takes.” It's as simple as 
They are all bad. And perhaps they 
. — the absolutist approach to such mat- 
Can be accepted as sound. These are 
lengths to which absolutism takes us. 
LOOK AT THE WORDING 
7 But is it all as clear as this? Do words con- 
ine Such positive and overpowering mean- 
one Is there no room whatever for thought 
consideration? Pesbaps it would be worth 
© Just to look carefully at the words of 
will first amendment, in all its majesty. I 
Cou not yield to any Justice of the Supreme 
x rt in my respect for those words, or, in 
iy in denten of their importance not mere- 
tion dur history but in their present func- 
free nnd Worth in helping us to preserve a 
nation, But what do they say? Con- 
shall make no law.” 
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What is it that Congress can make no law 
about? Itis “an establishment of religion.” 
What does that term mean? That takes 
some construing, too. Certainly there was 
much history behind the phrase. Not only 
did England (and Scotland) have an estab- 
lished church, but there were established 
churches in a number of the States at the 
time the first amendment was adopted. And 
they were something very different from a 
regents’ recommended prayer. It takes a 
measure of construction to bring this prayer 


within the no-establishment clause. No 
law” may well mean no law. 
But “establishment of religion” might 


mean establishment of religion; and those 
who wrote the “establishment of religion” 
clause might be rather perplexed by the use 
which has been made of it in 1962. “No 
law" means no law. It Is as simple as that 
that is, if one ignores the other words which 
are involved in the task; such as “Congress,” 
“establishment of religion,” the free exer- 
cise thereof, and “deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of 
law.“ I do not say that these are meaning- 
less words. I do suggest they are words 
which require construction, which are by no 
means absolute in form or content, and that 
to ignore them under the guise of the ab- 
solutist approach is to fail to recognize and 
perform the most significant and fundamen- 
tal part of the task of judging. 
UNFORTUNATE MOVE 


Let me now turn to another aspect of the 
matter. I think it was unfortunate that the 
question involved in the Engel case was ever 
thought of as a matter for judicial decision, 
that it was unfortunate that the court de- 
cided the case, one way or the other, and 
that this unhappy situation resulted solely 
from the absolutist position which the court 
has taken. 

What do I mean by this? I have in mind 
at least, two separate lines of thought. One 
is the fact that we have a tradition, a spirit- 
ual and cultural tradition, of which we ought 
not to be deprived by judges carrying into 
effect the logical implications of absolutist 
notions not expressed in the Constitution It- 
self, and surely never contemplated by those 
who put the constitutional provisions into 
effect. The other is that there are some 
matters which are essentially local in nature, 
important matters, but nonetheless matters 
to be worked out by the people themselves in 
their own communities, when no basic rights 
of others are impaired. 

First, as to the long tradition. Is it not 
clear as a matter of historical fact that this 
was a Christian nation? Are the Mayflower 
compact, Ann Hutchison, Cotton Mather, 
Jonathan Edwards, and William Penn, and 
many others, no part of our history? It is 
true that we were a rather remarkable Chris- 
tian nation, having developed a tolerance in 
matters of religion which was at once vir- 
tually unique and a tribute to the men of 
the 17th and 18th centuries who developed 
the type of thought which came to prevail 
Were. But this was not a purely humanistic 
type of thought. Nor did it deny the im- 
portance and significance of religion. 

PROVISIONS OF SWEEP 


It is perfectly true that the first amend- 
ment forbade Congress to pass any law “re- 
g an establishment of religion or pro- 


Does our deep-seated tolerance of all 
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religions—or, to the same. extent, of no 
religion—require that we give up all religious 
observance in public activities? Why should 
it? It certainly never occurred to the 
founders that it would. -It is hardly likely 
that it was entirely accidental that these 
questions did not eyen come before the 
Court in the first 150 years of our constitu- 
tional history. I do not believe that the con- 
tentions now made would occur to any man 
who could free himself from an absolute ap-- 
proach to the problem. 
MATTERS FOR COMMUNITIES 

Now let me turn to the other point—that 
there are some matters which should be set- 
tied on the local level, in each community, 
and should not become great Supreme Court 
cases, The prayer involved in the Engel case 
was not compulsory. As the Supreme Court 
itself recited, no pupil was compelled “to 
join in the prayer over his or his parents’ 
objection.” This, to me, is crucial. If any 
student was compelled to join against his 
conviction, this would present a serious and 
justifiable question, akin to that presented in 
the fiag salute case. The Supreme Court did 
not give sufficient weight to this fact, in my 
opinion, and relied heavily on such things 
as the history of the Book of Common 
Prayer, which, under various aets of Par- 
liament, was compulsory on all. 

COMMUNITY DETERMINATION 

Where there is no compulsion, what hap- 
pens if these matters are left to the deter- 
mination of each community? In New York, 
this determination was made by the elected 
authorities of the school district. It was, 
indeed, a fact that a large number of the 
school districts in New York did not adopt 


constitutional objection on the ground that 
it was a decision locally arrived at, or that it 
amounts to an establishment of “no re- 
ligion.” But, suppose that in a particular 
school district, as in New Hyde Park, it was 
determined that the prayer should be used 
as a part of the opening exercises of the 
school day. Remember that it is not com- 
pulsory. No pupil is compelled to partici- 
pate. Must all refrain because one does not 
wish to join? This would suggest that no 
school can have a pledge of allegiance to the 
flag if any student does not wish to join, 

This is a country of religious toleration. 
That is a great consequence of our history 
embodied in the first amendment. But does 
religious toleration mean religious sterility? 
I wonder why it should be thought that it 
does. This is a Christian country, in origin, 
history, tradition, and culture, It was out 
of Christian doctrine and ethics, I think it 
can be said, that it developed its notion of 
toleration. No one in this country can be 
réquired to have any particular form of re- 
ligious belief, and no one can sufer legal 
discrimination because he has or does not 
have any particular religious belief. But 
does the fact that we have officially adopted 
toleration as our standard mean that we 
must give up our history and our tradition? 
The Moslem who comes here may worship 
as he pleases, and may hold public office 
without discrimination. That is as it should 
be. But why should it follow that he can 
require others to give up thelr Christian 
tradition merely because he is a tolerated 
and welcomed member of the community? 

CULTURAL HERITAGE 

Though we have a considerable common 
cultural heritage, there have always been 
minority groups in our country. This, I am 
sure, has been healthy and educational for 
all concerned. We have surely gained from 
having a less homogeneous population. Of 
course, the rights of all, especially those of 
minorities, must be protected and preserved. 
But does that require that the majority, 
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where there is such a majority, must give up 
its cultural heritage and tradition? Why? 

Let us consider the Jewish child, or the 
Catholic child, or the nonbeliever, or the 
Congregationalist, or the Quaker. He, either 
alone, or with a few or many others of his 
views, attends a public school, whose school 
district, by local action, has prescribed the 
regents’ prayer. When the prayer is recited, 
if this child or his parents feel that he can- 
not participate, he may stand or sit, in re- 
spectful attention, while the other children 
take part in the ceremony. Or he may leave 
the room. It is said that this is bad, because 
it sets him apart from other children, It is 
even said that there is an element of com- 
pulsion in this—what the Supreme Court 
has called an “indirect coercive pressure upon 
religious minorities to conform.” 

But is this the way it should be looked 
at? The child of a nonconforming or a 
minority group is, to be sure, different in his 
beliefs, That is what it means to be a mem- 
ber of a minority, Is it not desirable, and 
educational, for him to learn and observe 
this, in the atmosphere of the school—not 
so much that he is different, as that other 
children are different from him? And is it 
not desirable that, at the same time, he ex- 
periences and learns the fact that his dif- 
ference is tolerated and accepted? No com- 
pulsion is put upon him. He need not par- 
ticipate. But he, too, has the opportunity 
to be tolerant. He allows the majority of 
the group to follow their own tradition, 
perhaps coming to understand and to respect 
what they feel is significant to them. 

SPIRITUAL EXPERIENCE 


Is this not a useful and valuable and edu- 
cational and, indeed, a spiritual experience 
for the children of what I have called the 
majori ? They experience the values 
of their own culture; but they also see that 
there are others who do not accept those 
values, and that they are wholly tolerated 
in their nonacceptance. Learning tolerance 
for other persons, no matter how different, 
and respect for their beliefs, may be an im- 
portant part of American education, and 
wholly consistent with the first amendment. 
No one would think otherwise were it not 
for parents who take an absolutist approach 
to the problem, perhaps encouraged by the 
absolutist expressions of justices of the Su- 
preme Court, on and off the bench. 

It is appropriate here to say something 
about the problems of the Sunday law cases. 
Because of the absolutist approach, these 
cases were very hard for the Court, when I 
think they should have been quite easy—as 
is evidenced, I believe, by the fact that no 
such question was ever raised for 150 
years after the adoption of the first amend- 
ment. It is true that many of the State stat- 
utes were a hodgepodge, full of inconsis- 
tencies and contradictions, But it is per- 
fectly plain that the observance of Sunday 
has religious roots and origins, This is 
equally plain as to the observance of Christ- 
mas and Thanksgiving. Is that bad? Are 
these things not all part of our history, our 
culture, our heritage, our tradition? Must 
we give them all up because of a newly 
found absolutist approach to a problem 
which cannot possibly be resolved wisely in 
absolutist terms? 

THE DAY OF REST 

A day of rest is very deeply seated in all 
societies. Generally, as in our culture, it was 
an origin which is at least partially religious. 
But it has a wider basis than that. And it is 
a thing, good in itself, which loses much of 
its good unless it is observed by all on the 
same basis. If a majority of the people want 
to observe Sunday as a day on which ordinary 
work is not performed, even though there 
may be some religious motivation in picking 
that day, I find it hard to see that there is 
anything wrong or oppressive in making that 
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law applicable to all members of the com- 
munity—as long as the persons who do not 
care to observe Sunday themselves are not 
compelled to do anything. 

Cannot much the same thing be said for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, and Christmas 
carols in the school, and simple, thoughtfully 
chosen Bible readings and Christmas deco- 
rations in public places, and all the many 
other things which are a happy part of the 
culture and tradition of a large portion of 
our society? 

TOLERATION BY MINORITIES 


In a country which has a great tradition 
of tolerance, is it not important that mi- 
norities, who have benefited so greatly from 
that tolerance, should be tolerant, too, as 
long as they are not compelled to take affirm- 
ative action themselves, and nothing is done 
which they cannot wait out, or pass respect- 
fully by, without their own personal partici- 
pation, if they do not want to give it? Is it 
not a travesty that we have brought our- 
selves, through an essentially thought- 
denying absolutist approach, to the point 
where such things as chaplains in our 
prisons, or chapels in our military academies, 
can be seriously and solemnly raised as 
threats to the religious freedom which is 
guaranteed by the first amendment—as 
made applicable to the States, in very 
general terms, by the 14th amendment? In 
saying this, Iam fully mindful of the rights 
of those who have or profess no religion, and 
who are surely entitled to the same respect 
as anyone else—and should themselves give 
the same respectful regard to the rights of 
other citizens, accepting reasonable arrange- 
ments made in this area by the majority, with 
no compulsion on them to participate. 


Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, as one 
of the smaller Slavic ethnic groups in 
the Soviet Union, the Byelorussians are 
little known in the West, and their dis- 
tinct national identity is often confused. 

This is partly because they have al- 
ways intermingled with other more num- 
erous and powerful Slavic peoples, and 
partly because for centuries they have 
been subjected to the oppressive rule of 
foreign overlords. For hundreds of 
years their far more powerful neighbors, 
the Russians, have done all in their 
power to subdue them and represent 
them to the world as Russians. 

The history of Byelorussian people 
proves beyond any doubt that they 
formed a distinct national group in their 
homeland, east of Poland and west of 
Moscow, long before the formation of 
the modern Russian state. However, 
during most of modern times Byelorussia 
has been part of the Russian Empire just 
as it is part of the Soviet Union today. 

The autocratic czars of Russia and 
their callous agents could not eliminate 
the Byelorussians as a distinct ethnic 
group. The more the Byelorussians were 
oppressed by their Russian overlords, the 
more these sturdy people clung to their 
traditional national ideals and longed 
for the day of their independence. 


March 25 


Finally, this came about in 1918, when 
the czarist regime in Russia was no more. 
On March 25 of that year Byelorussian 
leaders took the fate of their people into 
their hands and proclaimed the Bye- 
lorussian National Republic. Independ- 
ent Byelorussia was recognized by the 
governments of numerous countries, and 
the new state seemed to be on its way 
to full sovereignty in historic Byelorussia 
with Minsk as its capital. 

Unfortunately the independence thus 
attained and proclaimed could not last 
long without effective foreign aid. Such 
help did not come, and the Republic 
soon succumbed. It was under constant 
attack by the Communist forces of Rus- 
sia, Once the Red army was effectively 
organized, one of its first tasks was to 
overrun and occupy, and then annex 
Byelorussia to the Soviet Union. The 
Byelorussian National Republic actually 
existed little more than a year. By late 
1919 its status was very shaky and early 
in the next year it ceased to exist. 

Since then, for more than four dread- 
ful and dreary decades, some 10 million 
Byelorussians have been living under 
oppressive Soviet tyranny. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say they have suffered 
longer under Soviet communism and 
have sacrificed more than any other 
non-Russian people in the Soviet Union. 
But they have not abandoned their ulti- 
mate goal for freedom and independ- 
ence, and they ardently look forward to 
the day of their liberation from Commu- 
nist tyranny. 


On the 45th anniversary of their in- 
dependence day let us all hope and pray 
for their freedom and independence. 


Water Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article appearing in the Philadelphia 
Bulletin of November 11, 1962, telling 
of the unsatisfactory progress of water 
pollution abatement in the State of 
Pennsylvania. Along with this article 
I insert a clipping from the Berwick, Pa., 
Enterprise, chronicling a major fish kill 
in the Susquehanna River mentioned in 
the editorial above. 

The editorial and article follow: 
[From the Philadelphia Bulletin, Noy. 11, 
1962 
Ang CLEAN STREAMS A MYTH? 

For something like 20 years, Pennsylva- 
nians could pride themselves on the effec- 
tiveness of their campaign to clean up the 
streams of the State. But something has 
happened during the last 4 years. 

A billboard, placed by the Catawissa Boat- 
men's Club at the bridge across the Susque- 
hanna River in that community, succinctly 
points up the situation. The text reads: 
“You are now about to cross the filthy Sus- 
quehanna River. It wasn't always this way, 
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but the political bosses haven't the guts to 
stop pollution.” : 

This may be an oversimplification. None- 
theless, it does call attention to a startling 
decline in the effort to purify the State's 
waters. The Susquehanna drains a third of 
the State or more. It is now an open sewer. 
It gets raw sewage from the communities 
along the Lackawanna River; it gets mine 
acid and raw sewage from the Wilkes-Barre 
area; it collects most of the mine acid from 
the Hazleton region, and it gets raw sewage 
from the capital city of Harrisburg. 

So what is done? The sanitary water 
board, which had long spearheaded the fight, 
is putting the arm on the little Luzerne 
County borough of Nescopeck (population 
2,000) to put up $350,000 for a sewage dis- 
posal plant. Before borough officials knew 
anything about it, a few days before election, 
officials announced a Federal grant of $182,- 
560, to help with the project. The sum the 
little community must raise is still pro- 
hibitive. 

On the other hand, what happens in the 
Meantime to the larger places like Wilkes- 
Barre and Harrisburg? Nothing. 

While this is going on, another ominous 
development is taking place upriver. The 
sanitary water board has issued a permit to 
a soap manufacturing concern to locate near 
Mehoopany, with the right to dump its ref- 
use and acids into the river for the next 3 
years. Not only that, but another corpora- 
tion said to have a bad pollution record in 
other parts of the country is to locate in 
Wysox, near Towanda, 

New industry is vitally important, of 
course, but these two seemingly will be au- 
thorized to ruin the river far above the point 
where mine acid and sewage have been com- 
ing in, and thus not only destroy some of the 
best fishing grounds in the State, but make 
the river useless to other industries depend- 
ent on a supply of clean water, 

These conditions exist, and the new indus- 
tries are localities right in Governor-elect 
Scranton’s backyard. His appointees will 
com the membership of the sanitary 
water board, which is charged with enforce- 
ment of the clean streams law. = 

None of these conditions affects only the 
immediate vicinity. The total result will be 
the destruction of the Susquehanna as a 
fishing and recreation area for close to 300 
miles. Two-thirds of that has already been 
ruined. 

A clean Susquehanna would be of benefit 
to hundreds of thousands of people almost 
from the New York line into Maryland. The 
new administration should lose no time in 
dealing with the problem. 


From the Berwick (Pa.) Enterprise, Oct. 16, 
1962] 


SLAUGHTER OF Fish SEEMS COMPLETE Now 


Dead fish continue to line the banks of the 
Susquehanna and John F. Harter, one of the 
most qualified river observers of the area due 
to his long association with fishing and the 
Tiver, says, “I have never seen the Susque- 
hanna in the condition it is in.“ 

Harter stated that on Sunday particularly, 
the day when many thousands of additional 
fish were killed, the river was a chocolate 
color with gold tinges and was completely 
Opaque. He said fish could be seen along 
the banks, by the hundreds, sticking their 
heads out of the water in attempts to get air. 
The mine acids made the fish extremely 
sluggish and great numbers were seen float- 
ing, belly up, on the river. 

Maynard Bogart, Danville, a member of the 
State fish board, said he had been at Tunk- 
bannock over the weekend and heavy rains 
in New York State and Bradford County had 
raised the river level there 5 feet. 

He said the heavy rain may have flushed 
Water with high iron content and other mine 
Wastes into the river. 
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Bogart said his main concern, at present, 
is the health of the people. He said it is now 
possible to neutralize mine wastes by an in- 
expensive process using limestone, He added 
that once the river is cleaned up and safe for 
the public, fish will make a comeback. 


WITNESSES KILL 


Representative William Curwood, Shick- 
sinny, agreed it was a deplorable and un- 
fortunate situation when contacted last 
night. Curwood was one of the witnesses 
at Nanticoke. 

He emphasized a statement that he had 
made during a recent meeting of the fish 
commission that it is about time the health 
and mine departments, fish commission, 
Glen Alden Coal Co., and representatives 
from the Federal level sit down together to 
determine a plan of attack. 

He added “no one is getting any place at 
the moment and I cannot blame the present 
river conditions all on one company as ciyic 
water is entering river from various loca- 
tions.” 

Wayne Schuyler, Berwick mayor and long 
time campaigner for a clean river, when 
questioned said that the “disgusting river 
situation has become nothing but a joke. 
Despite promises made from all political di- 
rections to prevent river pollution, condi- 
tions are now worse than ever before on both 
the north and west branches. 

The new fish kill closely follows an order 
by Gov. David Lawrence for an immediate 
review of steps taken to prevent pollution 
of the north branch. The order was given 
with particular emphasis to be placed on the 
mine discharges of the Glen Alden Coal Co., 
of Wilkes-Barre, the firm found responsible 
for a kill last fall that nearly depleted the 
river of its stock of game fish. 

The action was taken by the Governor 
after Wilkes-Barre Chamber of Commerce 
protested the action and stated it may cost 
the jobs of 3,500 employees and $17 million 
in annual payroll. 


Chemical and Engineering News Surveys 
Development of Biodegradable Deter- 
gents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, a very 
comprehensive article on the develop- 
ment of biodegradable detergents has 
been published in the March 18 issue of 
Chemical and Engineering News. The 
report covers both scientific and com- 
mercial aspects of a switch to detergents 
that will not pollute our water supplies. 

Although the article at some points 
tends to downgrade the seriousness of 
the present contribution of “hard” or 
nonbiodegradable detergents to our total 
water pollution problem, it is a valuable 
survey and I commend it to the attention 
of Members. 

A bill to ban detergent pollution has 
been introduced in the other body by the 
Senator from Montana, Mr. METCALF, 
identical with H.R. 4571. 

Excerpts from the Chemica] and Engi- 
neering News article follow: 


Detergents—a boon to mankind—have 
come in for a fair share of criticism these 
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days. The reason: pollution. Although ABS 
accounts for only a minor share of water 
pollution, a spate of pending legislation. 
would restrict the use of alkylbenzene sul- 
fonate (ABS)—based d ts. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the role of ABS in 
pollution is probably overemphasized, in- 
dustry spends more than $5 million annually 
on research aimed at reducing the problem 
of undegraded detergents in our water sup- 
ply. This research takes many forms. At 
the one extreme, it is aimed at developing 
more degradable surfactants. At the other 
extreme, it attempts to prove—quite suc- 
cessfully, it might be said—that ABS is only 
a very minor contributor to overall water 
pollution. 

Roughly 75 percent of all household de- 
tergents contain some ABS. In 1962, some 4 
billion pounds of household detergents were 
sold—meaning about 560 million pounds of 
ABS. ABS-based detergents get most of 
the blame for pollution stemming from de- 
tergents, but other types—alkylphenol non- 
jionics—are also at fault. 

With pressure mounting to ban ABS de- 
tergents, raw material suppliers are scurry- 
ing around to come up with suitable ma- 
terials. Alpha olefins are often mentioned 
as starting materials that would make a 
more degradable product. Five companies 
are building plants to make these olefins. It 
is generally agreed that they are more de- 
gradable than present materials; but, at 
present, their costs is in question. 

Price may not be a factor though, if legis- 
lation forces a switch to new materials. Two 
Federal bills have been proposed by Con- 
gressman Henry S. Reuss, Democrat, of Wis- 
consin, which would do just that; and States 
are also pondering such legislation. Mean- 
while in West Germany, where the problem 
is more critical than in the United States, 
legislation has been enacted. German de- 
tergent makers must switch over to products 
which are at least 80 percent degradable by 
October 1, 1964. 

U.S. makers, although not now saddled 
with a deadline, appear to be shooting for 
new products by about 1964-65. 


> * * * * 


Alkylbenzene sulfonate is the largest single 
surface active agent in household heavy- 
duty detergents. * * * Commonly referred 
to as ABS, it might be more descriptively 
called TPBS to distinguish it from 
substitutes where the alkyl radical is some 
type of straight chain. 

The scramble for a TPBS substitute has 
led to much discussion about straight-chain 
materials—and alpha olefins take up a good 
share of this. The list of companies known 
active in alpha olefins stands at eight and 
probably hasn't stopped growing. Most sig- 
nificant, apart from the implications of a 
new volume organic chemical, is the poten- 
tial reshuffing among major alkylbenzene 
producers. This market today is under the 
predominance of California Chemical, Con- 
tinental Oll, Atlantic Refining, and Mon- 
santo. Eying the hassle over degradability 
as a chance to carve out their share are a 
number of newcomers, including Gulf, En- 
jay, Union Carbide Olefins, and Phillipe. 

West Germany has also come in for its 
fair share of activity in this area. With the 
deadline on its detergent legislation little 
more than 18 months off, producers of non- 
degradable detergents are readying substi- 
tutes to meet legal requirements. 

Why all this activity in the United States 
and abroad? Contenders are vying for a 
piece of a multimillion pound pte. Total 
sales (active plus inert ingredients) of solid 
and Hquid household detergents were about 
4 billion pounds (containing about 560 mil- 
lion pounds of ABS) in 1962. Growth is 


scouring cleansers. The Soap and Deter- 
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gent Association reported sales at 3.75 billion 
pounds in 1962, but their reporting does not 
account for the entire industry.) The big 
three of the industry—Proctor & Gamble, 
Lever, and Colgate—have between 80 and 
85 percent of the business, C. & EN. esti- 
mates. 

Detergent makers seem most interested 
in three qualities in any product to replace 
TPBS. First, it must be more biodegradable, 
As to how much more, the only answer de- 
tergent makers give is, “as much as possible.” 
Second, performance must equal present 
ABS-based products. Third, the price must 
be in line. At present there are these prices 
to consider: Propylene tetramer at 4 cents 
per pound, alkylbenzene at 10 cents per 

. Since most detergent makers do 
their own sulfonation, the price to shoot 
for is a 10 cent-per-pound detergent alkylate. 

Industry observers expect that initial of- 
ferings of straight-chain detergent alkylates 
will be about 15 cents per pound. These 
will be from commercial plants of 50 million 
pounds or more. These sources also qualify 
this further by saying that the materials will 
be obtained by cracking paraffin or by ex- 
tracting straight-chain paraffins from kero- 
sine or heavy naphtha. By 1963-64, this 
price will drop to 12 cents; by 1945-65, to 11 
cents; beyond 1965, to 10 cents; and eventu- 
ally down to eight cents per pound. 

On the other hand, alpha olefins from 
ethylene polymerization can also be expected 
to go at 15 cents per pound as an Initial 
offering from commercial plants. By 1965 
this could come near the 10-cent mark, de- 
pending to a great degree on the ethylene 
situation of any particular maker. 

. * 


Whichever the route, raw material suppli- 
ers are gearing for the change. Whatever 
the change is, and whenever it takes place, 
pressure is building. State and Federal legis- 
lators got off to an eager start this year, 
throwing “ban the detergent” bills into the 
hopper in quick succession, 

The legislative adtion was topped off late in 
January, with Representative Revss intro- 
ducing a bill which would prohibit use of 
degradation-resistant detergents. H.R. 2105 
would take effect June 30, 1965. Before then, 
standards of decomposability would be set up 
by the U.S: Surgeon General. i 

The bill is now before the Bouse Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, No 
hearing date has been set. When such a date 
is set, the U.S. Public Health Service will 
probably put forth its opinion on the bill, 
which could easily affect its outcome. Should 
the technical people in PHS back the bill, 
its chances for passing would increase. On 
the other hand, should they take a stand 
against the bill, its chances of passing would 
be lessened. At last check, the bill was given 
a 50-50 chance of passing this year. 

Latest word from Washington: Congress- 
man Revss has followed HR. 2105 with a sec- 
ond bill. H.R. 4571, introduced about a week 
ago, plugs a loophole in the previous bill 
Although H.R. 2105 would ban detergents 
that don’t meet decomposability standards 
from interstate commerce, it would have no 
control on intrastate manufacture. So de- 
tergents made in a State could be sold with- 
in that State. But some of these products 
‘would presumably end up in interstate water- 
Ways, and here's where the second bill plugs 
the hole. It bans detergents completely 
which could possibly end up in interstate 
waters. 

Also the new bill would empower the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to carry out its provisions. H.R. 2105 gave 
authority to the Surgeon General. 

Five State legislatures have seen some 
type of detergent bill introduced this year. 
These vary from calling for study commit- 
tees 12 all-out bans on nondegradable deter- 
gen 
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Maryland's bill (No. A464) would make it 
unlawful to sell detergents containing alkyl- 
benzene sulfonate. Also in Maryland, a joint 
Tesolution requests the Governor to appoint 
a committee “to review the need for a stand- 
ard of degradability in waste-treatment sys- 
tems for detergent materials and to recom- 
mend a standard of, and method for, deter- 
mining such degradability.” 

The third bit of legal action taken against 
detergents in Maryland would forbid the dis- 
charge of untreated detergents into streams 
and septic tanks from coin-operated laun- 
dries and car-washing operations. Effective 
date is Jan. 1, 1964. A new bill proposed in 
Maryland would defer this matter until the 
committee reports on degradable matters. 

Wisconsin, also bothered by water pollu- 
tion, has set up a study committee to exam- 
ine the detergent problem. In addition, a 
bill has been introduced which would ban 
any nondegradable detergent. 

Another bill will soon be introduced in 
Wisconsin to outlaw the use of nondegrada- 
ble detergents and also set up authority for 
the State board of health to formulate rules 
and regulations for detergents. 

Nebraska is also in the act, with two bills. 
One would place a 10-cent-per-pound tax 
on hard detergents, and the other would set 
up standards of biodegradability and ban 
detergents not meeting these standards after 
January 30, 1965. 

The remainder of proposed State legisla- 
tion comes from California and Connecticut. 
California would ban nondegradable syndets. 
The Connecticut bill would also ban these 
products, although biodegradability is not 
specifically mentioned in the bill. 

* . > * . 

As in the United States, however, German 
detergent prođucers feel the problem has 
been exaggerated as a result of constant 
pressure by the press and politicians. The 
producers don't deny that there is a grow- 
ing problem and that detergents—especially 
TPBS, which is only about 25 percent de- 
gradable in West German treatment proce- 
dure—contribute significantly to ít. 


Alabama Alumni, Students Back Paul 
Pryant With Resolution, Rally 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
Paul W. Bryant, head football coach at 
the University of Alabama, has been 
under attack by the Saturday Evening 
Post for some months. Last October 
they published an article defaming and 
libeling him. The coach sued for $500,- 
000. As yet that case has not come to 
trial. However, the Post has entered its 
countersuit in the form of a shoddy, 
slovenly piece of reporting in its March 
23, 1963, issue, called “The Story of a 
College Football Fix.” 

In the days since that story was pub- 
lished it has become ly ap- 
parent that the charges against Bryant 
are false. Yet, in the minds of many, 
doubt has been cast upon the basic 
integrity of one of the finest football 
coaches and leaders of young men in the 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say that the 
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people of Alabama who know Paul Bry- 

ant best have confidence in him. I wish 

to insert, as my part of my remarks, the 
two articles from the Birmingham Post- 

Herald for March 19, and March 20, 

1963, telling of alumni and student sup- 

port for Bryant: 

{From the Birmingham Post-Herald, Mar. 19, 

1963] 

Four THOUSAND UNIVERSITY oF ALABAMA 
STUDENTS CHEER BRYANT AT “Back Bran“ 
RALLY 
University, March 19.—"I want to win, but 

one thing you can bet your life on—you 

can bet a jillion to one on It—I never have 
or never would use the team to win a bet.“ 

So Coach Paul (Bear) Bryant told a wildly 
cheering throng of nearly 4,000 students to- 
night at the University of Alabama. 

Bryant, who has been accused by the Sat- 
urday Evening Post of acting in collusion 
with former Georgia athletic director Wally 
Butts to fix last fall's Alabama-Georgia foot- 
ball game, spoke at a “back the Bear” pep 
rally, organized by university students. 

FULL-SCALE AFFAIR 

The pep rally was a full-scale affair, com- 
plete with cheerleaders, student government 
leaders—and even the million-dollar band. 

“I'm proud of the team,” Bryant said, "I'm 
proud when they win. The good Lord will- 
ing, we're going to keep on winning. 

“I wish we could put all this behind us 
now so you can start to study,” he said. 
“I'm an old man, but I still have a lot of 
fight left. I'm still tough. But there are 
other things we all ought to be doing.” . 

When Bryant walked down the white stone 
steps of the Student Union Building to speak 
to the students, the students roared a wel- 
come. 

STUDENTS CHEER 

They cheered and clapped for several min- 
utes while he looked around, grim-visaged, 
but obviously touched by the enthusiasm 
of the students. 

Through the crowd waved posters: “We 
back Bear”’—*“Bear plays square”—and “To 
Hell with the Post.” 

A dummy, with a cover of the Post pinned 
on it was hanged in effigy on the campus last 
night and today. 

Prior to Bryant’s talk, Eddie Leighton of 
Birmingham, student legislature president, 
read a resolution adopted by the legislature 
in support of Bryant. 

Prior to its release, the resolution was 
reviewed and approved by Don McDaniel, 
athletic director, and Dr. C. T. Sharpton, vice 
president for student affairs. 

The resolution sald: 

“A resolution expressing the opinion of 
the legislature that the students legislature 
of the University of Alnbama does hereby 
publicly express its confidence in and sup- 
port of Coach Paul W. Bryant: 

“Whereas certain ridiculous statements 
have been published in a national magazine 
which reflect on the character and integrity 
of Coach Bryant; and 

“Whereas it is the opinion of the legisla- 
ture that investigation will completely up- 
hold his personal integrity and his loyalty 
to the University of Alabama, ita students, 
administration, faculty, people of the State 
and especially those students participating 
in the University of Alabama athletic pro- 
gram: Be it further 

“Resolved, That this legislature does resent 
those defamatory accusations made against 
Coach Bryant, the University of Alabama and 
its students and administration, the State of 
Alabama and her residents by this publica- 
tion; and 

“Whereas we, the legislature; are confident 
that the inevitable result of this episode will 
lead to an even greater future for the Uni- 
versity of Alabama: Be it hereby 


+ 
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Resolved by the Student Legislature of the 
University of Alabama, That a copy of this 
resolution be sent to Coach Paul W. Bryant, 
Dr. Frank A, Rose (university president), the 
board of trustees, the Alumni! Association 
and the Alabama State Legislature.” 

From the Birmingham (Ala.) Post-Herald, 
Mar. 20, 1963] 


ALABAMA @&iuMNI Back Up BaYant 


The University of Alabama's largest alumni 
group yesterday gave Coach Paul Bryant a 
strong vote of support and confidence. 

In à special meeting here the 37-man ex- 
ecutive committee of the Jefferson County 
Alumni, acting on behalf of the association 
membership, unanimously supported Bryant 
and at the same time “publicly deplored the 
untrue, unfounded and libelous character 
assassination made solely for selfish gain by 
the Saturday Evening Post." 

The group's complete proclamation as re- 
leased by President Frank Lee reads as 
follows: 

“Whereas Paul W. Bryant has served the 
University of Alabama loyally and faithfully 
as a player, assistant coach, head football 
coach, athletic director; and 

“Whereas Paul W. Bryant has at all times 
during this service to the University of Ala- 
bama exhibited the highest standards of 
honesty, integrity, and dedication; and 

“Whereas Paul W. Bryant has during his 
years of service been an inspirational leader 
and mentor to the young. men who have 
trained and performed with skill under him; 
and 


“Whereas Paul W. Bryant has compiled an 
Outstanding record of accomplishments and 
brought honor to the University of Alabama 
and to the State of Alabama during his long 
career of service to his alma mater: 

“Now, therefore, the Jefferson County 
Alumni Association, acting by and through 
this committee does publicly deplore the 
untrue, unfounded, and libelous character 
assassination made solely for selfish gain ap- 
pearing in the article, The Story of a Foot- 
ball Fix, which appears in this week's edi- 
tion of the Saturday Evening Post; 

“And this committee does with full convic- 
tion and strength extend a unanimous vote 
of confidence and support to Paul W. Bryant 
and his direction and administration of the 
University of Alabama athletic affairs.” * 


Why Teacher Can’t Teach 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, in 
the March 22 issue of Life magazine the 
editor takes occasion to commend the 
University of Wisconsin’s Dean Lindley 
Stiles for his courage in joining “the 
battle of the century” in American edu- 
Cation by instituting some basic and 
Sensible reforms in teacher education 
with a view to improving the quality 
of teaching. 

In placing greater emphasis on intel- 
lectual content and deemphasizing 
methods, Dean Stiles has encountered 
sharp. criticism from certain quarters 
54 incurred the displeasure of the Na- 
8 Council for Accreditation of 

eacher Education, which has consist- 
ently sought to enforce and perpetuate 
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established concepts of pedagogy for 
pedagogs. 

The University of Wisconsin has en- 
joyed a reputation for innovation in the 
field of higher education that dates back 
more than 35 years when in the late 
twenties, its president, Glenn Frank, in- 
vited the former president of Amherst 
that eminent philosopher and educator, 
Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn—to conduct 
his now famous experimental college on 
the campus of Wisconsin. In spear- 
heading the reform movement in teacher 
education, Dean Lindley Stiles is main- 
taining that institution’s praiseworthy 
tradition. 

I would like to include the Life edi- 
torial here for the attention and interest 
of all who are concerned with improving 
the quality of American education and 
who seek an answer to the question, 
“Why teacher can’t teach”: 

Way TEACHER CAN'T TEACH 


What the University of Wisconsin's Dean 
Lindley Stiles calls “the battle of the cen- 
tury” in American education has been 
joined. The fight is over how to educate— 
and accredit—better teachers, and it may 
take the rest of this century to win it. 

Dean Stiles is already in trouble with the 
educationists because of the sensible reforms 
he has made. He has taken Wisconsin's 
School of Education out of isolation and ex- 
posed it to the main currents of the uni- 
versity’s intellectual life. Teacher candi- 
dates at Wisconsin today are taught philos- 
ophy, mathematics, and literature by people 
who know their academic business, instead 
of being taught watered-down versions of 
the same subject matter by professiénal edu- 
cationists. Wisconsin is not alone in trying 
to do something about undergraduate 
teacher training; other universities, like New 
York University and Stanford, have insti- 
tuted basic reforms—and the teachers are 

too. 

Nothing gets an old-fashioned education- 
ist's back up faster than the news that peda- 
gogy is losing out to pure education. One of 
the grounds on which the educational estab- 
lishment’s policing agent, the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion, decided to defer accreditation of Wis- 
consin’s School of Education was that the 
place needed a well-planned bullding. One 
wonders how a university like Oxford or the 
Sorbonne would be graded following such 
an inspection. 

What ought to be done is what Dr. James 
Koerner, president of the Council for Basic 
Education, advocates in his forthcoming 
book, “The Miseducation of American Teach- 
ers”: convert all remaining teachers colleges 
into general-purpose educational institu- 
tions or shut them down. Koerner would 
eliminate undergraduate majors in educa- 
tion. Teacher candidates would have ample 
time to take a degree in an academic subject 
if the courses which now make many teach- 
ers colleges horror chambers of methodology 
were cut back to size. Pseudo-academic 
training in personal public relations, indoor 
group games, audiovisual aids, and com- 
munity hygiene is distinguished by its duli- 
ness, lack of intellectual content, and insti- 
tutionalized redundancy. Such a curricu- 
lum is guaranteed to attract weak students, 
and it's no wonder that education graduates 
show up poorly when compared with stu- 
dents in academic fields. 

Correction is long overdue. Let's stop try- 
ing to teach more about a trade than there 
is to learn. Hardly anybody wants to do 
away with method Instruction altogether; 
on the contrary, practice-teaching courses 
are extremely valuable. But method in- 
struction should be subordinated to the real 
substance of higher learning—the arts, sci- 
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ences, and humanities. When future teach- 
ers are directed primarily to grounding 
themselves in the best that has been known 
and said in the world—Matthew Arnold 
thought this was what education was ali 
about—the battle of the century will have 
been won, It will be a famous victory for 
every parent and every child in the land. 


Maryland Day—1963 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


» OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, today 
we celebrate a significant anniversary 
in Maryland. On Monday, March 25, 
Maryland Day, the 329th anniversary of 
the first founding of the colony of Mary- 
land when the tiny ships, the Ark and 
Dove, brought the first Maryland colo- 
nists to St. Clements Island in the Poto- 
mac River. Then they landed at St. 
Marys to found what has become a his- 
toric and a great State. 

We should take time in 1963 to con- 
sider what the State of Maryland means 
to us now and what it has meant over 
the years. Maryland has been a place 
where great ideas have been developed, 
where great concepts of government 
have been tried. When proven they have 
been handed down to other States and 
to the world at large. Some of the insti- 
tutions of Maryland have been preserved 
in the Government of the United States. 
And so we have good reason to examine 
nia is great in our own Maryland his- 

ry. 

Last year on Maryland Day we re- 
called the Act of Toleration. That act 
was passed by the General Assembly of 
Maryland 3 centuries ago to give all 
persons in Maryland the right to prac- 
tice their religion in their own manner. 
This was religious freedom and individ- 
ual liberty which was unique in the 17th 
century. We can be very proud of our 
Maryland heritage for developing a 
climate of toleration which is now a 
fundamental part of our constitutional 
right as Americans. 

There were other things which we can 
remember with great pride. For in- 
stance, in 1648 there was the incident in 
the general assembly in which a woman 
claimed for the first time in recorded 
American history the right to sit as a 
legislator. The Journal of the General 
Assembly of Maryland for Friday, Janu- 
ary 21, 1648, records: 

Came Mrs, Margaret Brent and requested 
to have vote in the House for herself and 
voice also. 


On this occasion the Governor denied 
Mrs. Brent both voice and vote as a mem- 
ber of the General Assembly of Mary- 
land, but she had asserted for all time 
the claim that a woman had a right to 
sit as an equal with other members of 
the legislature. Today, of course, Mrs. 
Brent’s claim has been vindicated. 
There are women in Annapolis who are 
valuable members of the general as- 
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sembly. And in Washington the Con- 
gress, which is in a sense a direct de- 
scendant of the General Assembly of 
Maryland, also has valuable Members 
who are women. This is a principle 
which had its birth and its first expres- 
sion in Maryland. It is another incident 
of Maryland history which can make us 
proud of our heritage. 

If today we are sometimes discouraged 
because our political progress in Mary- 
land seems to be slow; if we are dis- 
couraged because interest in good gov- 
ernment seems to be limited to too few, 
we can look back to our long and proud 
history and I think gain good cause for 
our optimism for the years ahead. 

Because of its historic interest I ap- 
pend the Journal of the general as- 
sembly for January 21, 1648, as follows: 
[From Archives of Maryland, and 

Acts of the Assembly of Maryland 1637/8- 

1664] 

MARYLAND Day—1963 

The freemen bownd to attend the Assembly 
appeared except Mr. Ffenwick, Mr. Thorne- 
borough, Mr. Brookes & George Saphyer. 

Summons to George Saphyer to be att 
Assembly forthwth. vppon sight & o 

was read certaine orders to be obserued in 
the howse during the Assembly = 

Came Mrs. Margarett Brent and requested 
to have vote in the howse for her selfe and 
voyce allso for that att eh last Court 3d Jan: 
it was ordered that the said Mrs. Brent was 
to be looked uppon and received as his Lps 
Attorney. The Gov.r denyed that the sd 
Mrs Brent should have any uote in the howse. 
And the s.d Mrs. Brent protested agst all pro- 

in this pnt Assembly, unlesse shee 
may be pnt. and have vote as afores.d. 


Appropriation for Conservation Program 
Should Not Be Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the text of a 
statement I submitted to the House Agri- 
cultural Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions urging that the 1964 appropriation 
for the conservation program of the De- 
partment of Agriculture should not be 
reduced. 

The statement is as follows: 
STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM L. 

Sr. ONGE, or CONNECTICUT, TO THE AGRICUL- 

TURAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 

HOUSE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 

Dear Mr, Chairman: I am grateful for the 
opportunity to present to you and the dis- 
tinguished members of your subcommittee 
a brief statement in regard to the 1964 ap- 
propria tion for the Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion and Conservation Service of the US. 
Department of Agriculture. 

May I direct your attention to page 126 of 
the Budget of the U.S. Government, 1964, 
Appendix, where it is stated as follows in 
connection with the budget for the Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation Service: 
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“A level of $150 million for the 1964 pro- 

is proposed, a reduction of $100 mil- 

lion below the 1963 program. Payments for 

the 1964 program will be made from the 
1965 appropriation.” 

The proposed reduction from $250 to $150 
million for this program in the coming fiscal 
year—a reduction of 40 percent—tis very dis- 
turbing. I have received letters of protest 
from the Association of Soil and Water Con- 
servation Districts in the State of Connecti- 
cut urging that “this budget proposal should 
not be cut from $250 to 6150 million”. in 
a letter dated March 5, 1963, the president of 
this association, Mr. Erwin Kelsey of Middle- 
town, Conn., in my Congressional District, 
informs me as follows: 

“We feel that without the Federal cost- 
sharing our objective in developing the con- 
servation plan with landowners on each acre 
of his holdings according to its needs and 
used within its capabilities will be greatly 
jeopardized.” 

Your committee is well aware, I am sure, 
of the aims of this program in encouraging 
conservation by Federal sharing with farm- 
ers of the cost of carrying out approved 
sollbullding and soil and water-conserving 
practices, including also benefits to wild- 
life. Without this assistance from the Gov- 
ernment the farmers would not and could 
not undertake these conservation projects by 
themselves with their limited resources. The 
rate of this cost- program is approx- 
imately 50 percent, and that is a fair rate. 
These conservation measures include the 
establishment of permanent protective cover, 
improvement and protection of vegetative 
cover, conservation and disposal of water, 
protection of soil from wind and water 
erosion, and benefits to wildlife. 

In Connecticut, the local Agricultural Sta- 
bilization and Conservation County Commit- 
tees, participating in this Federal cost-shar- 
ing program, place particular emphasis on 
the physical type practices seeking to benefit 
wildlife, provide protection of vegetative 
cover and conservation of soil and disposal 
of water. 

This program is extremely important to 
the State of Connecticut. A reduction of 
$100 million in the budget for this vital 
program is, in my view, shortsighted and 
may in the long run prove to be a waste of 
resources rather than an act of economy. 
I am interested in economy and will gladly 
support such efforts, but this is most cer- 
tainly an example of false economy. 

I urge you and the members of your com- 
mittee to increase the amount of the con- 
servation program to the same level as it 
was last year, namely, to provide the full 
amount of $250 million for this service which 
is beneficial to the whole country. 


Cotton Acreage Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I enclose 
herewith a house resolution, introduced 
by the Agriculture Committee of the 
South Carolina House of Representa- 
tives, resolved to the honorable Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

The resolution is as follows: 
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A House RESOLUTION To «xpress THE AP- 
PRECIATION OF THE MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE STATE OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA TO THE HONORABLE ORVILLE L. 
FREEMAN, U.S. SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, 
FOR His ACTION In HOLDING THE Support 
Price on 1963 UPLAND COTTON AT 0.032 AND 
0.047 CENT PER POUND 


Whereas cotton farmers will take a 10- 
percent reduction in the 1963 cotton acreage 
allotment and there is all indication that 
the cotton production cost per acre will con- 
tinue at high or higher levels than the 1962 
crop; and 

Whereas it is becoming increasingly difi- 
cult for family size farms to exist and pro- 
vide the necessities of life for such families; 
and 

Whereas the US. Secretary of Agriculture 
has announced the 1963 support rate on 
middling one inch upland cotton as 0.032 
and 0,047 cent per pound and this decision 
of the Honorable Orville L. Freeman, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, is of material importance 
to cotton producers of South Carolina and 
the economy of the State; and 

Whereas any reduction from this base sup- 
eh price would be punitive to the State's 
cotton growers and general economy: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the House of Representa- 
tives: That the Members of the House of 
Representatives of the State of South Caro- 
lina express appreciation to the Honorable 
Orville L. Freeman, U.S. of Agri- 
culture, for his action in holding the support 
price on 1963 Upland Cotton at 0.032 and 0,047 
cent per pound; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Officer of the 
U.S. House of Representatives and to each 
Member of the U.S. House of Representatives 
from South Carolina and the Honorable 
Orville L. Freeman. 

State of South Carolina, in the House of 
F Columbia, S. O., March 21, 


I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true and correct copy of a resolution adopted 
uy the South Carolina House of Representa- 

ves. 

Inez WATSON, 
Clerk of the House. 


Justice Department Asked To Investigate 
Satevepost “Fix” Story Violations of 
Federal Wiretap Statute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HOW. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
is becoming increasingly apparent that 
the Saturday Evening Post article in the 
March 23, 1963, issue entitled “The Story 
of a College Football Fix” is false gener- 
ally in its charges against Paul Bryant, 
University of Alabama, and Wallace 
Butts. 

However, it also is emerging more 
clearly now that the alleged source of 
the article has a record of convictions 
on bad check charges, various financial 
difficulties, and obtained the information 
on which the article is based illegally. It 
appears, from the story in the Sateve- 
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Post, that the man, George Burnett, of 
Atlanta, overheard a conversation be- 
tween two men over the long distance 
telephone. His reporting of the conver- 
Sation appears to be in violation of title 
47, section 605 of the United States Code. 

I have written the Attorney General 
the following letter asking that appro- 
Priate action be taken. I insert the let- 
ter as a part of my remarks herewith: 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

. HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 21, 1963. 
Hon, Rosert F. KENNEDY, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
U.S. Department of Justice, Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: I am writ- 
ing to call your attention to the Saturday 
Evening Post article entitled, “The Story of 
& College Footbal! Fix,” which appeared in 
the issue dated March 23, 1963. The article 
begins on page 80 and refers to a telephone 
Conversation between Wallace Butts, Uni- 
versity of Georgia athlétic director, and Paul 
Bryant, University of Alabama athletic di- 
Tector, allegedly overheard by a George Bur- 
nett. The alleged phone call originated in 
Atlanta, Ga., by Butts calling Bryant in 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. The article referred to gives 
details of the conversation which Mr. Bur- 
nett “overheard” after he was “accidentally” 
cut into the conversation. 

Although I am personally convinced that 
the alleged conversation in no way incrim- 
Mates either of the athletic officials in a 
fix, it is apparent that the artiele is based 
On what Mr. Burnett says he overheard. It 
is my belief that the article is defamatory 
and libelous. But that is a civil matter 
Which will be decided in the courts. 

I believe that it is equally clear from the 

guage of the article that the author, 
Graham, Jr., of Brooklyn, N.Y., the 
Curtis Publishing Co., of New York, N.Y. 
Publishers of the Saturday Evening Post, and 
George Burnett, of Atlanta, Ga., are in yiola- 
tion of title 47, section 605, United States 
Code, the Federal wiretap statute. The 
Statute is, as you know, parteof the Federal 
Communications Act. It reads in part as 
follows: 

“And no person not being authorized by 
the sender shall intercept any communica- 
tion and divulge or publish the existence, 
Contents, substance, purport, effect, or mean- 
ing of such intercepted communication to 
any person; and no person not being en- 
titled thereto shall receive or assist in receiy- 
ing any interstate or foreign communica- 
tion by wire or radio and use the same or 
any information therein contained for his 
Own benefit or for the benefit of another 
Rot entitled thereto; and no person having 
received such intercepted communication or 

aving become acquainted with the con- 
tents, substance, purport, effect, or meaning 

the same or any part thereof, knowing 
that such information was so obtained, shall 

Vulge or publish the existence, contents, 
Substance, purport, effect, or meaning of the 
Same or any part thereof, or use the same 
oF any information therein contained for his 
wn benefit or for the benefit of another not 
entitled thereto.” 

I will appreciate your investigating the 
circumstances surrounding the alleged tele- 
Phone conversation, keeping in mind the 
ata t provision of the Federal wiretap 

tute, herein quoted, and taking appropri- 
ate action in the premises. 
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United States Scrapping “Arms of 
Future”? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, is the 
President, as Commander in Chief, basic- 
ally altering our military preparedness? 
Is the Secretary of Defense attempting to 
alter our military capability? Some 
have observed that no new weapon sys- 
tems have been inaugurated under this 
administration, and at the same time 
many have been scrapped. Others have 
suggested that members of the adminis- 
tration are intent on holding back 
American military development so that 
others may catch up with us, and there 
can indeed be a nuclear stalemate. Still 
others have suggested that members of 
the administration intend to put our 
military operation under the U.N. 

Whether any or all of these observa- 
tions are right is pure conjecture to me. 
True, I would find it hard to believe that 
our President would ever in any way 
decelerate our military preparedness. I 
am prone to make excuses for our Presi- 
dent and our leadership who are intent 
on pushing disarmament conferences 
and furthering the timid and weak ap- 
pearance of our country in our foreign 
policy. 

But whatever the truth, the American 
people and the Members of Congress 
ought to be told. There is too much 
secrecy and too much news management 
and manipulation by the administration. 
Some have even said the Government 
has the right to lie and now we are 
confronted with the double danger of 
withholding information on the one 
hand and the distortion or misrepre- 
sentation on the other as inherent rights 
of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. With these views I disagree. I 
would disagree with anything that tends 
to lessen our rate of military prepared- 
ness in new wéapons or present weapons- 
if such action to any degree weakened 
our military potential. 

Most of all, I believe it incumbent on 
the President and his lieutenants, in- 
cluding Mr. McNamara, to tell the Con- 
gress and the American people what our 
military plans are if they are indeed 
changing our basic policy from being 
the biggest and the best to any lesser 
stature, including parity nuclear stale- 
mate, U.N. police force, and the like. 

Therefore, I commend the following 
article entitled, “United States Scrap- 
ping Arms of Future'?“ to my colleagues 
for consideration: 

[From US. News & World Report, Apr. 1, 
1963] 
UNITED STATES SCRAPPING “Arms or FUTURE”? 

Looking ahead, U.S. military planners are 
beginning to wonder just where their next 
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generation of basic weapons is coming from. 

The reason: Project after project now is 
being lopped off, or cut far back, by top 
civilian chiefs in the Pentagon. 

Dyna-Soar, a rocket-boosted plane de- 
signed to go into orbit and glide to a land- 
ing anywhere on earth, is being reexamined 
now after an investment of $800 million. 
Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara hints 
that it will soon get the ax. 

This follows closely on Mr. McNamara’s 
sudden cancellation of the Skybolt missile 
project, after 353 millions had been spent on 
its development. Earlier, a nuclear-powered 
aircraft program in which $1 billion had been 
invested over a 10-year period, was cut off 
from further military development. And the 
Air Force’s only manned bomber under de- 
velopment, the RS-70, was cut back to token- 
project size. 

Even before these cutbacks, a Senate com- 
mittee had estimated that more than $2 bil- 
lion worth of weapons contracts had been 
canceled over a 3-year period. 

The casualty list: The items at the end of 
this article show some examples of big 
weapon projects of all three services that 
have been canceled over recent years, often 
after expenditures of hundreds of millions 
of dollars and years of development. Can- 
cellations have come under all Secretaries of 
Defense. 

Mr, McNamara, however, is reported to be 
less reluctant to kill off projects under de- 
velopment than were his predecessors. One 
reason: the high cost of completing today’s 
weapons. 

In addition to conventional arms projects, 
a number of military space programs have 
been cut back or killed. 

For instance: Midas, planned as an orbit- 
ing satellite able to detect the blastoff of 
an enemy ICBM, has been cut back to a study 
effort. Saint, another program designed to 
check on possible hostile satellites, also is 
cut back. Cold water has been dashed on 
Air Force hopes to get priority backing for 
orbiting space platforms. 

At this time, in fact, few brand new 
weapons of any kind are said to be under 
development, getting the costly backing that 
is required to develop modern arms. 

Questions are being raised, as a result, 
about where the line should be drawn in 
killing off tomorrow's weapons, 


WEAPONS THAT DIDN'T PAN OUT 


Skybolt missile: In advanced testing stage 
when canceled late in 1962 by Pentagon. 
Cost: $353 million, for research and devel- 
opment. 

Atomic plane: Shelved in 1961, after re- 
search work lasting 10 years. Cost: $1 bil- 
lion, mostly for airborne powerplant, 

Jet seaplane: P6M SeaMaster was “washed 
out” in 1959 after nine planes and special 
base were built. Cost: $387 million spent. 
Boron “exotic” fuel: Orders were canceled 
for this high-energy fuel for supersonic Jets 
as two plants began to make it in 1959. 
Cost: $240 million, for development and 
plant construction. 

Army heavy tank: 62-ton M-103 tank, car- 
rying 120-mm. gun, was shelved after a few 
dozen were built in the mid-1950's. Cost: 
Several hundred millions spent on develop- 
ment. 

Submarine missile: Regulus II, developed 
to be fired from surfaced sub, was dropped 
in 1958. Cost: $146 million actually spent 
and not recovered. 

Navaho missile: Long-range ramjet missile, 
with self-contained guidance 
abruptly canceled in mid-1957. 
million. 


system, was 
Cost: $680 
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Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am thinking, not only of the 
people of ancient Greece who laid the 
foundations of democratic government 
and the men, women, and children of 
modern Greece so close to our hearts, 
but as well of those of Greek ancestry 
and blood who as our fellow Americans 
have, made such a mighty contribution 
to our own United States in culture, 
religion, business, the professions, in all 
of our activities, and so well in the new 
land of America have kept aflame the 
torch of democracy first lighted 
centuries ago in ancient Greece. 

In my own city of Chicago no national- 
istic group is held in higher esteem and 
affection. Its sons and daughters are 
numbered among the leaders in all the 
worthy activities of a great metropolis. 

It is only natural that a nation’s inde- 
pendence day have a particular signifi- 
cance for the people of that nation. This 
is the case for Greece, but her independ- 
ence day is also meaningful for other 
peoples in the world. The Greeks, it will 
be recalled, were the first people to con- 
ceive and advocate the concept of inde- 
pendence in ancient times, yet for some 
2,000 years they were deprived of this 

right. This is why the rebirth 
of free and independent Greece 142 
years ago is such an impo milestone 
in the history of mankind. e Greeks’ 
unceasing determination to fight for 
their liberation from alien rule earned 
“them the admiration of many people 
throughout the world, and the free and 
sovereign state of Greece was welcomed 
into the family of nations. 

The past 400 years of Ottoman rule 
had proven particularly arduous. The 
Greeks who have also always cherished 
the ideals of individual freedom and dig- 
nity, were treated as mere subjects to 
be exploited, rather than as citizens. 
Their uprisings and rebellions were 
never successful, however, for the Sul- 
tan's forces were superior. It took a 
9-year war of independence and the as- 
sistance of European powers to wrench 
Greece free from Turkish rule. 

For 142 years now the Greeks have 
been independent, and their country has 
become a valued member of the com- 
munity of free nations. Greece was ad- 
mitted to the Council of Europe in 1949, 
to NATO in 1951, and is a party to the 
Balkan Pact with Turkey and Yugo- 
slavia. Greece took a historic step last 
year in becoming associated with the 
European Economic Community. This 
association presents both a challenge and 
an opportunity for the Greek people in 
their efforts to modernize the economy of 
their country. 

On the occasion of the 142d anni- 
versary of Greek Independence Day we 
congratulate the Greek people on their 
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achievements and reaffirm the close ties 
between our two nations, democratic 
Greece and democratic United States. 


Courage in Wyoming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN © 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Arthur 
Krock is not only a great writer but a 
patriotic American dedicated to the pres- 
ervation of our basic freedoms. 

I commend the following timely article 
to the earnest attention of the Congress 
and the Nation: 


From the Los Angeles (Calif.) New York 
Times Western Edition] 


IN THE NATION: A SMALL STATE BUT A MAJOR. 


DECISION 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON.—The picket line around any 
physical unit of production, large or small, 
important or minor, in the United States op- 
erates às a supreme law of the land. This 
is because U.S. laws since 1935 have been 
weighted with immunities from concerted 
acts by trade unions to paralyze the economy 
that are denied to all other economic groups. 
Also, because Government policy has gen- 
erally been similarly weighted in organized 
labor’s special interest since that year of the 
passage of the Wagner Act. 

Not even during the Elsenhower adminis- 
tration has the Executive or Congress done 
anything fundamental to curb the effect of 
the picket line as a supreme law of the land. 
But in a few States it has been weakened by 
right-to-work statutes. Under the powerful 
political pressures against this legislation 
with which prolabor laws and responsive 
Government policy have equipped the union 
movement, some of these State laws have 
been repealed. But now Wyoming has joined 
the States where these pressures have been 
overcome by the voters at large. And this is 
noteworthy in the existing legal and political 
context, : 

OF NATIONAL CONCERN 


Wyoming is, of course, a small State in 


-the political system. While it has two Mem- 


bers of the U.S. Senate, like any other State, 
under a nonrepealable guarantee of the Con- 
stitution, Wyoming has only one Member 
in the House: hence a total of but three 
presidential electors. But the principle of 
its new law, and the comment made by Gov. 
Clifford P. Hansen when he signed it, are 
events of national interest and should be 
matters of national concern. 

They directly involve the power of a mere 
picketline setup by any union, regardless of 
the justice of the strike it signifies, or the 
moral character of the union leadership, to 
blockade an employer's access to the labor 
he requires for his unit of production, In 
many cases no actual picketline, or even a 
token of one, is needed. The employer 
knows that the contracts he has made have 
given the trades unions a monopoly of his 
labor market. And he knows also that if 
he tries to break the monopoly by hiring 
labor willing to man his plant, in the rare 
event enough nonunion workers have been 
allowed to acquire the essential skills, ex- 
perience has taught him that he must ex- 
pose these workers to violence and other 
forms of intimidation which public law- 
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and-order enforcement. agencies more often 
than not fail to prevent or penalize. 
Finally, to make and market his product, 
whether is be steelplate or basic food sup- 
plies—or, for instance, newspapers whose 
constitutional guarantee of “freedom of 
print” has been reduced to hollow rhetoric 
by the superior restrictive power of the labor 
movement—the employer must risk wearing 
the unpopular label of “strikebreaker,” its 
opprobrious implication protracted long 
after the period when that was justified 


GOVERNOR'S VIEW 


After the Wyoming Legislature joined the 
statutory effort of other States to restore 
individual rights and a free enterprise sys- 
tem in this country with a right-to-work 
law, Governor Hansen made these comments; 

“The merits and disadvantages of the law 
will continue to be debated for many days 
to come. But the crux of the issue, in my 
opinion, is that the measure is designed to 
restore full freedom of choice to the work- 
ing men and women of Wyoming *-* (and) 
the right of individual decisionmaking. 

“The labor movement in America, which 
has done so much to raise the standard of 


» living of our working men and women, will 


not be strengthened by making membership 
compulsory or obligatory.” 

But another crux of the issue is the 
reason why the support of one union's strike 
by others is also made compulsory or obliga- 
tory, or both, in contracts between man- 
agement with labor; and why these contracts 
exist in labor relations in the overwhelming 
percentage of the vital units of production of 
goods and informational channels in the 
United States, This fundametnal reason is 
that prolabor laws—including antitrust im- 
munity—and pro-Government policy that 
extends to city police precincts, bring the 
unions to the so-called collective bargain- 
ing table with power to shut down the 
plant of the industrialist negotiator. This 
power is freely used whether or not it crip- 
ples the national eeonomy; or shuts off the 


flow of information to the people who can- 


not otherwise separate propaganda from fact, 
or know what they need to know to evalu- 
ate the caliber and performance of Govern- 
ment. 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to express, on behalf of the citizens 
of the State of Connecticut and myself, 
our great pleasure and pride on the occa- 
sion of the 4th anniversary of the ad- 
mission of Hawaii as the 50th State of 
the Union. 

It is indeed with warm feelings of 
gratification and genuine satisfaction 
that the people of Connecticut are able 
to point to Hawaii as a sister State. Like 
Connecticut, Hawaii has brought to- 
gether people of many different ethnic 
and religious backgrounds living hap- 
pily and prosperously together in one of ` 
the most liberal and progressive States 
of the Union. Unlike Connecticut. 
which had a rather homogenous Anglo- 
Saxon tradition, the forefathers of the 
Hawaiian nation were Polynesian kings: 
but the people of both States have con- 
sistently demonstrated over the years the 
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same industriousness, liberalism, respect 
for law, order and gradual evolution, 
combined with the inner strength and 
stability in times of peace or war to as- 
similate people of every race and creed 
into a powerful force for the common 
good. These sterling qualities have com- 
bined to make our Federation of Sover- 
eign States the most amazing nation 
the world has ever known. 

And so I feel honored and privileged 
as a Representative of one of the first 
and oldest States of the Union to ex- 
tend our greetings on this happy occa- 
sion to the newest State and to add our 
heartfelt hopes of peace, prosperity, and 
happiness to the State and people of 
Hawaii. 


The Great Brain Robbery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25,1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article as it appeared in 
the February 1963 issue of Medicine At 
Work, published by the Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Association: 

THE GREAT BRAIN ROBBERY 

Along with Pavlov in physiology, Nabokov 
in literature, and Rimsky-Korsakoff in mu- 
Bic comes word of another prominent Rus- 
slan—Reguspatoff. described as the great- 
est inventor of all time. If you want proof, 
80 the story goes, just look at all the things 
On which his name appears. It is spelled 
: “Reg. US. Pat. Off.“ 


Patent system has its serious side. So deadly 
Serious, in fact, that the American-style 
guidelines which point to expanding pro- 
ductivity, rising standards of living, Improy- 
ing health, and an ever-brightening future, 
are in danger of being thrown askew, Why? 
Because part of the headquarters which 
Make our Nation's scientific and technologi- 
Cal progress possible are being blackjacked by 
gangs of secret stealers. 

As these criminals stalk industrial research 
facilities, patents are circumvented, proces- 
den are copied, circuitry is duplicated, tissue 
Cultures and formulas are stolen, research 
designs are surreptitiously microfilmed—all 
at minimum risk, time, and cost to the 
thieves but at the expense of vast numbers 
Sf dollars and man-hours by the innovators. 

ult: A sizable number of America’s keen- 
est brains are being robbed with. pickpocket 


Some of these secrets end up behind the 
Tron Curtain for domestic use and as com- 
Modities in neutral country trade, At least 
7 Many are turned speedily into products 
or cut-rate sale in the free world, notably 
= those few places (one is Italy) which pro- 

ide neither the protection nor the fair 
Competition incentive of a good patent sys- 

But any creative products firm in any 

» Including the United States, Is rated 
Ultaneously as a potential victim and a 
Possible buyer by the Illicit trafficker In re- 
search know-how. The intrigue makes many 

War spy thriller tame in comparison. 

8 Industrial spies operating at home and 
5 have devised intricate procedures to 
t te lipstick formulas, zipper designs, dress 
’shions, and even specifications of a neigh- 
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ing mechanical pony. In a classic switch 
from prewar days, one Baltimore man makes 
monthly trips to Tokyo to collect intelll- 
gence from agents watching preproduction 
developments in the Japanese toy industry. 
Detective agencies haye uncovered spies 
among telephone operators who knew when 
to listen in, and among porters hired to turn 
over contents of executive wastebaskets. 
BRAINWORK LARCENY 


While this kind of rubbernecking is cor- 
rosive to a fair competitive enterprise system, 
it stands as a mere misdemeanor of peeping 
tomfoolery when compared to the grand lar- 
ceny of brainwork from such nationally vital 
industries as petroleum, electronics, chemi- 
cals, and pharmaceuticals. 

Late one afternoon at a suburban Minne- 
apolis shopping center, a rifleman, camou- 
flaged in outlying woods, fired a bullet into 
a tire of a parked car—then turned up in 
street clothes to “help” the owner, a physicist 
for a nearby industrial research facility. 
In the planned confusion of tire changing, 
an empty brief case was substituted for the 
one carried by the scientist. It contained 
preliminary drawings of a key component for 
a new seawater desalting process. 

In Cairo, the stolen circuitry for a novel 
ultrahigh frequency broadcasting system was 
offered for sale by three vacationing engi- 
neers from a southern California electronics 
firm. 

One case, in particular, has all the ele- 
ments of cloak and dagger: Lives in peril, 
government high finance, invasion under the 
dark of night, counterfeited documents, and 
a falling out over the spoils. The central 
figure is Sidney Martin Fox, Ph. D., who spent 
5 years as a research chemist at Lederle 
Laboratories, a 600-acre fenced and 
complex 40 miles from New York City, He 
resigned in 1959 “to accept a better oppor- 
tunity.” 

According to affidavits on file in Federal 
court, Fox established a drug consultation 
business to supply Lederle's foreign competi- 
tors with formulas and directions for com- 
mercially producing antibiotics and steroids. 
Eventually, eight men were in the interna- 
tional operation, including two other Lederle 
ex-employees who penetrated the heavily 
guarded plant at night with counterfeit 
passes. Assumed names were used for 
clandestine meetings in hotel rooms: They 
traveled separately on plane trips to Italy, 
where antibiotics costing $12 million in re- 
search over a 7-year period were sold illegally 
to six firms. 

The payoff, amounting to hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, was a bargain for com- 
panies which did not have to spend millions 
for development. As a result, they were able 
to underbid American firms to win huge U.S, 
agency contracts for the drugs. 

The affidavits by two conspirators who 
have pleaded guilty, Chemists Leonard Fine 
and John Cancelarich, describe how secret 
Lederle files were microfilmed in Fox's base- 
ment workshop, how delicate organic cul- 
tures were taken from Lederle chill rooms 
and stored in his kitchen refrigerator, how 
the precious micro-organisms were concealed 
in glass cigar cases on flights to Italy, and 
how disputes over division of the illicit prof- 
its led to a split. All elght defendants have 
been ordered to appear for trial this month; 
Fox and two others also face action for civil 
damages of $5 million apiece. 


ATTACKING A NATION 


How can such cases illustrate a peril to 
the Nation's future? By dramatizing sel- 
ence-technology espionage as a direct attack 
on vital national resources; by Identifying the 
ultimate casualties in this attack as crip- 
pled incentive, demoralized effort, injured 
leadership, a poisoned economy; by underlin- 
ing the fact that tools for bullding physical 
and economic health can also be weapons 
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in a cold war that is not simply between 
governments nor even between peoples—but 
between ways of achievement. 

Says a Lederle official: "It is high time we 
recognize that our way of life and our free- 
dom can be choked off not only on worldwide 
battlefields but also in worldwide market- 
places. To the extent our armies might pre- 
vent a hot war, we must be prepared to pro- 
tect our interests in a long, hard cold war.“ 

That the Communist world regards sclen- 
tific advance as a weapon in cold war politics 
may be apparent in the space technology 
field, but it is not generally recognized in the 
area of health, The evidence is clear, how- 
ever. Drug cultures stolen from U.S. firms 
are turning up in Poland and other Com- 
munist countries. An antibiotic dubbed 
“goldmycin,” copied from a U.S. patent prod- 
uct, is being made and sold cheaply in Shang- 
hal. In fact, Red China buys another 
American-developed antibiotic in Western 
Europe, then sells it below cost to selected 
customers, 

“Communist countries are using drugs as 
cold war weapons,” is the flat conclusion of 
reporter Jerry Bishop in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, “There have been at least a dozen in- 
stances of Communist-made drugs, some 
pirated from the West, sold to the neutralists. 
In India, where Merck Sharp & Dohme was 
seeking permission to set up manufacturing 
plants, the Soviet Union tried (but failed) 
to upset negotiations with offers of a low- 
interest $20 million loan and of technical aid 
to build an Indian pharmaceutical manufac- 
turing complex.” 

This point was expanded in perspective by 
a university medical researcher a a 
scientific conference in Philadelphia several 
weeks ago. “A generation ago,” he sald, “the 
theft of plans for a better can opener or a 
way of creamler peanut butter or a 
more comfortable corset was not of world- 
shaking significance. But today the indus- 
trial development of an improved medicine 
or vaccine, a new surgical instrument or 
technique, or a process solving a major pub- 
lic health problem such as air or water pollu- 
tion, could mean thousands of lives saved 
by the country of discovery. Health progress 
can thus represent the competitive edge in 
world leadership; it provides key support for 
our way of life, our freedoms. 

“The crucial need to preserve this leader- 
ship by effectively guarding our findings 
against piracy may be difficult for the non- 
scientist.or nonindustrialist to grasp. Yet, 
this is as much the concern of the consumer 
as of the manufacturer, of the laborer as of 
the manager, of the pensioner as of the dis- 
burser. In effect, the stealer of health 
science secrets may be killing the very un- 
born children of our next generation to whom 
this Nation would look for continuing in- 
centive and progress.” 

GLIMMERS OF HOPE 


Against that bleak picture can be seen 
glimmers of hope. Companies are tightening 
their security, and private investigators are 
becoming more adept at counterespionage. 
Several weeks ago & court ordered the British 
Ministry of Health to stop buying unlicensed 
hospital drugs from Italy, Poland, and other 
countries not having patent safeguards. 
Proposals for a patent law in Italy are pro- 
ceeding alongside planning toward a uniform 
patent system for all of the European Com- 
mon Market countries. 

There is evidence that even the Soviet 
Union—impressed with the true meaning of 
“Reg. U.S. Pat. Of."—may be recognizing 
the value of patent incentives in developing 
better products. In this country, efforts 
are underway to revise antiquated legisla- 
tion in order to protect realistically the re- 
search findings of electronics, chemical, and 
other vital industries. Fred Bartenstein, 
Jr., administrative vice president of Merck 
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& Co., Inc., told the American Society of 
Industrial Security last fall: 

“We need stronger criminal laws against 
the science spy who looks for the secrets 
of the Nation's industrial strength. Unfold- 
ing now is evidence of multiple rings, with 
centers here and on other continents, and 
with markets for stolen research data so 
developed that spies can steal with the as- 
surance of ready sale. Our criminal laws 
must be made to reflect the reality that prod- 
ucts of the mind have value as great as 
products of the hand.” 

Meanwhile, aithough their days may be 
numbered, the research pirates go their 
snooping, swiping way. “What a tragic 
waste of talent” says a New York investiga- 
tor who spent 2 years working on the Lederle 
case. “Those crooks have brains turned in- 
side out. Why, if they’d put their minds 
straight, they might even come up with 
better stuff than the inventors whose work 
they steal.” 5 


When Ireland Starved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, may I take 
this occasion to bring to the attention 
of the Members of the U.S. House of 
Representatives the following article 
which appeared in the March 25, 1963, 
edition of Newsweek. I am sure 
article entitled “When Ireland Starved” 
will be of much historical significance to 
many of my colleagues. 

It reads as follows: 

WHEN IRELAND STARVED 


In the first half of the 19th century, the 
peasant population of Ireland was almost 
entirely dependent for its food upon the 
potato. Under the tenancy and sharecrop- 
ping arrangements by which the Irish peas- 
ants occupied their land, all other produce— 
grains, vegetables, dairy products—went to 
pay their rents, and the peasants fed them- 
selves huge quantities of potatoes that could 
be grown easily and cheaply on tiny bits of 
marginal land. 

The tuber was a fickle support, however. 
Between 1728 and 1845, 21 official failures of 
the potato crop were listed, and at such times 
the peasant had nothing to fall back on. 
He had to pay his rent or lose his potato 
patch for good, and he dutifully starved as 
he sold all other produce for rent. 

There was no immediate sense of catas- 
trophe when British Prime Minister Sir 
Robert Peel received in August of 1845 a let- 
ter from the Isle of Wight reporting that 
the potato crop there had been struck by 
a mysterious blight. Later that month, 
though, reports came in of total potato fail- 
ure from disease in many parts of England, 
Holland, and France. It was clear that the 
blight was fiercely destructive, that it must 
strike Ireland, and that for Ireland far more 
than any other nation it meant a major 
disaster. 


MEN OF PRINCIPLE 


Just how great a disaster the great famine 
was, not only for the Irish population but 
for the whole course of Irish-English history 
since that time, is the subject of this lucid, 
detailed, and harrowing book by the English 
historical writer Cecil Woodham-Smith. It 
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is one of the few calamitous events in his- 
tory to which there was only one side: 
British behavior during the long years of 
famine was unmitigatedly shameful, grow- 
ing ever more callous the more wretched 
conditions in Ireland became. 

At the time the potato blight struck, 
Englishmen were taking out of Ireland about 
£6 million a year in rents alone. As the ex- 
tent of the blight became apparent, Sir 
Robert Peel took what was considered a bold 
remedial step, ordering £100,000 of American 
malze for emergency distribution (it has been 
estimated that about £3.5 million worth of 
potatoes had been ruined). In order to pro- 
tect the private merchant and the principles 
of laissez-faire, however, the grain was or- 
dered sold only to counteract any price goug- 
‘tng by private importers. The fact that 
there were no large food importers in Ire- 
land, and no village grocers, and no money 
to buy from them if they existed, seems never 
to have got home to Peel or his successor, 
Lord John Russell, in the 5 years of the 
famine. 

By June of 1846, despite the most parsi- 
monious distribution, almost all the Ameri- 
can grain was gone, but a fat crop of pota- 
toes was in the ground. Then the second 
wave of disaster, worse even than the first, 
struck: the nature of the fungus was such 
that before the huge crop was dug, the 
tubers began rotting by the millions in the 
ground. Peasants died by the thousands in 
their huts, if they still had huts, or by the 
roadsides if they had been evicted. Mean- 
while, almost every bit of produce raised in 
Ireland found its way to England. Des- 
perate Irishmen sought ways to escape, hun- 
dreds of thousands emigrating to the United 
States and Canada in rotting hulls, untold 
thousands emigrating simply to a death at 
sea. 

The famine's fury lasted until the end of 
1849, and, from 1847 on, Britain’s main 
reaction—so far from increasing or even 
continuing Peel’s pittance of aid—was to 
look away. “Some means must be found in 
Ireland,” wrote Sir George Grey, the Home 
Secretary, although England and Ireland 
were, by act of Parliament, one nation. But 
Ireland had no means, and by 1851 some 1.5 
million out of 8 million Irishmen had 
starved to death, and another million had 
fied. The nation emerged pauperized and 
vengeful as few modern nations have been. 


George W. Cooper—Excellent U.S. 
Information Service Officer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, George W. Cooper is a fine U.S. 
Information Service press officer and 
Embassy press attaché at Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. I am calling to the attention 
of the Congress and the American people 
the fine work being done by my friend, 
Bill Cooper, formerly of the Pittsburgh 
Press, who is now U.S. Information Serv- 
ice press officer and Embassy press at- 
taché. A well-written column on Bill 
Cooper’s service has come to my atten- 
tion which I am pleased to place in the 
Recorp to show that many of our U.S. 
personnel abroad are rendering worth- 
while service: 
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U.S. Empassy Press RELATIONS 
(By Paul Vanorden Shaw) 


In the increasingly tangled skein of rela- 
tions between the United States and Brazil, 
official and unofficial press relations have 
grown in vital importance. We would say 
that just at this point in the relations be- 
tween the two nations both the press of 
Brazil and of the United States are playing 
major roles, Critics in both nations are 
blaming the press of the other for poisoning 
peoples’ minds and causing a crisis which 
they attribute to irresponsible newsmen and 
agencies. And it is at such times that of- 
ficial press attachés can increase or ease ten- 
sions. 

An Embassy press attaché obviously has 
sources of information which outsiders do 
not. He has contacts with local newspapers 
and newspapermen which are of great value 
to the country he represents. He must have 
a better than average knowledge of the coun- 
try to which he is accredited and must un- 
derstand her problems, And last but not 
least, he must possess tact, diplomatic know- 
how and the kind of personality which makes 
him well received in local journalistic circles. 
And conversely, the kind of personality which 
is pleasing to those who seek him out for 
information. 

For some time we have been looking for a 
news peg on which to hang a column about 
the present’ U.S, Embassy press attaché in 
Brazil. Last Sunday's Brazil Herald (Dec. 
30, 1962) gave us such a peg. It was entitled 
“Santa Claus on Breezy Post for Friendship.” 
It then tells how Mr. and Mrs. George W. 
(Bill) Cooper and their friends and neigh- 
bors who live in the same building, Mr. and 
Mrs. Paulo Pinto Carvalho, as a joint venture 
in overseasmanship made a Santa Claus 12 
feet long and hung him out of their windows 
on Avenida Atlantica so that he can be seeD 
miles away. 

We have known and come to rely on Bill 

because in an amazingly short time 
he has learned Portuguese, amassed a moun- 
tain of useful information about Brazil and 
collected a large number of Brazilian 
friends. From Brazilian colleagues we have 
learned to what extent they like and respect 
him. And we ourselves, when we have 
sought him out for information or insights 
into almost incomprehensible situations 
haye never left his office emptyhanded. 
During the Bahia Conference on Interna- 
tional Tensions we saw him in action and 
actually accompanied him on some of his 
factfinding trips. 

Bill and Eleanor, his wife, are excellent 
hosts as well as the father and mother of two 
cute little girls, one born only a few months 
ago. Their parties and receptions are at- 
tended by prominent Brazilians in and out- 
side of the journalistic field. Bill has made 
friends with working Brazilian journalists 
especially the ones with key positions on 
newspapers, who are only to glad to do him 
a favor: A break for the United States be- 
cause it opens channels for the publication 
of U.S..news items that are important in 
promoting more accurate information about 
the United States. And Bill works this in 
reverse to prevent false. information about 
Brazil from being sent to the United States. 

Because of his intellectual interests and 
former experience as a newspaperman and 
because in a very short time he made him- 
self the master of all the ropes and threads 
of his duties and responsibilities as US. 
press attaché in Brazil, he began to click al- 
most from the beginning of his tour of duty 
in Brazil, He arrived, if we are not mistaken, 
not too long before Sr. Janio Quadros re- 
signed, and during the crisis created bY 
Quadro’s desertion he had the whole situa- 
tion at his finger tips. Though then ® 
“novato” or novice in things Brazilian he un- 
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derstood perfectly what was at stake during 
August and September 1961. 

Although primarily a newsman in his past 
incarnation, he now sees the problems of 
Brazil-United States in a wider and more 
statesmanlike frame of reference. He knows 
exactly what is at stake and has left no 
stone unturned to provide the people of 
Brazi! with the news and facts they need to 
understand Uncie Sam and his nephews and 
nieces, As a man of excellent judgment he 
has not committed the mistake of making 
some matters worse by trying to explain 
things that are better ignored and allowed 
to die a natural death. He has carved out 
an excellent reputation for himself and is 
a press attaché any country can be proud 
of. 


Industry Feels Effects of Army Services 
Procurement Regulation Revision No. 12 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the last session of Congress I expressed 
great concern about possible conflicts 
Which could result from the passage of 
H.R. 5532 of the 87th Congress. 

This bill did pass with major amend- 
ments which were inserted by the Sen- 
ate, and, as I feared, conflicts are al- 
ready beginning to arise. I submit here- 
With an article from the March 1963 
issue of the Westerner which is the 
Monthly publication of the Western 

tronic Manufacturer’s Association. 

The revision No. 12 to the Armed Serv- 
ices Procurement Regulation which has 
resulted from passage of H.R. 5532 ap- 
Pears to have serious implications. The 
article follows: 

Our Invustry FEELS EFFECTS OF ARMED SERV- 
REVISION 


In recent weeks, officers of a number of 
Western companies have contacted Western 
Electronic Manufacturers Association direc- 
tors and staff, requesting the association's 
assistance in repealing or enervating Public 
Law 87-653 and in modifying its interpreta- 
tion as reflected by revision No. 12 to Armed 
Services Procurement Regulation. 

This law and the Armed Services Procure- 
ment tion revision went into effect 
Only 3 months ago, but already their impact 
has been widely felt in the electronic in- 
a . Companies both large and small 
have registered complaints. £ 

Big prime contractors and systems man- 
agers, however, should not be affected as 
adversely as the smaller and medium-sized 
Organizations that are science based and 
leaders in development of new or specialized 
components. 

For the most part, the Armed Services Pro- 
curement Regulation changes affect only 

price, sole-source procurements of non- 
Commercial items. Most of these procure- 
ments will have to be negotiated on the basis 
2 cost analysis, subject to certification and 
pie defective pricing clause in the new regu- 
ations, 
COULD DISALLOW INDEPENDENT R. & D. 


Industry leaders who have carefully studied 
the Armed Services Procurement Regulation 
revision 12 point out that DOD now has the 

ty on sole-source fixed-price con- 
tracts to disallow not only the prior develop- 
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ment costs of a product for which it is nego- 
tiating procurement, but also part of the 
contractor's independent research and de- 
velopment program. 

Thus a contractor may have no way of 
recovering his full investment In the develop- 
ment of a product. Component manufac- 
turers who have established positions of lead- 
ership through independent research and 
development may find that they no longer 
can recover those R. & D. costs in the price 
of their products. A 

Western Electronic Manufacturers Associa- 
tion member companies have raised so many 
arguments against various sections in the 
Army Services Procurement Regulations revi- 
sion that it is impossible to report all of 
them in this limited space. However, here 
are highlights of some of the criticisms being 
leveled against the new regulations. 

MAY REDUCE PRICE AFTER CONTRACT COMPLETION 

One paragraph (3-807.5) of Army Services 
Procurement Regulations permits the Gov- 
ernment to reduce prices after contract com- 
pletion under certain circumstances. This 
is interpreted as removing the “fixed” from 
fixed price negotiated contracts and from 
modifications over $100,000 to fixed-price con- 
tracts whether formally advertised or nego- 
tiated. This appears to contradict DOD 
policy statements that more emphasis would 
be placed on fixed-price contracts. In addi- 
tion, this particular provision is being de- 
scribed by some industry spokesmen as unfair 
because it might leave contractors with the 
burden of risk of loss if contracts cost more 
than estimated, but with no possibility of 
gain if they cost less than anticipated. 

Another paragraph (3-807.4) requires cer- 
tification that cost data submitted is com- 
plete, current and accurate; false representa- 
tions can result in criminal penalties. 

Contractors question what is meant by 
“complete” data. This literally could mean 
amassing a great deal of information that 
is neither significant nor reasonably available. 


THREATENS AVERAGING CONCEPT 


The Renegotiation Act recognizes the ne- 
cessity for averaging a contractor's gains and 
losses, or plus-and-minus variances between 
actual experiences and previous estimates. 
Industry believes the averaging concept also 
should be followed in contract pricing. In 
contrast, paragraph 3-807.8 states, each con- 
tract shall be priced separately and inde- 
pendently, and no consideration shall be 
given to losses or profits realized or antici- 
pated in the performance of other contracts.” 

Since companies often are competitors as 
well as suppliers to each other, the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act might be violated as a result 
of a paragraph (3-807.3) directing any con- 
tractor who has been required to submit and 
certify cost or pricing data to obtain cost 
or pricing data from his subcontractors. 

There is a growing feeling in the industry 
that the Army Services Procurement Regula- 
tion revision exceeds the bounds of congres- 
sional intent in enacting Public Law 87-653. 
It is argued, for example, that the law clearly 
limits the requirements for submission of 
cost or pricing data to contracts or subcon- 
tracts in excess of $100,000 in price, or con- 
tract changes or modifications of lesser 
amounts if prescribed by the head of the 
agency. : 

ONE SECTION NEGATES LIMITATION 


However, one section of the new regula- 
tions (3-807.3) negates this limitation by di- 
recting the contracting officer to require sub- 
mission of cost or pricing data on “any nego- 
tiated contract not expected to exceed $100,- 
000 provided the contracting officer 
considers that the circumstances warrant 
such action.” 

Representatives of the Western Electronic 
Manufacturers’ Association board and the 
staff went to Washington in January to dis- 
cuss with several Senators and Congressmen 
the detrimental effect the new law and its 
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interprétation by DOD will have on our in- 
dustry—and on the smaller companies, in 
particular, who may be forced tò drastically 
curtail the independent research and devel- 
opment they have been conducting. 

Further steps the association will take to 
bring this to the attention of legislators and 
government officials were discussed at meet- 
ings of the Western Electronic Manufactur- 
ers’ Association executive committee last 
Month and the entire board of directors 
March 1. 


How a Simple Income Tax Could Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the need 
for tax reform has been ever present for 
many, many years. The progressive rate 
is wrong, in graduation and confiscation 
“from each according to his ability, to 
each according to his needs” is not the 
American creed. Basically, therefore, 
our present income tax is wrong in struc- 
ture. This requires tax reform. Our 
present tax system is also at too high a 
rate, and this will require rate reduction. 
True, tax reform by its nature would 
eliminate today’s difficulties in the high 
rates. However, big government spend- 
ing requires high taxes. It is difficult to 
change, much less reform, tax law until 
we reduce the tremendous pressures of 
the high taxes caused by high Federal 
expenditures. It is very important there- 
fore that we lower the rate of expendi- 
ture by the Federal Government so that 
in reforming the tax structure we can 
make both ends meet financially. Fiscal 
responsibility, that is, a balanced budg- 
et, is the necessary accompaniment of 
any change in our tax system. True, tax 
reform, that is, the correction of inequi- 
ties, is appropriate at any time. But we 
cannot in good conscience reduce Federal 
income without attempting also to reduce 
Federal expenditures so that we do not 
jeopardize the value of our money. 

Several solutions for tax reform have 
been suggested: First, the Baker-Herlong 
approach which is a scaled-down pro- 
gressive year-by-year tax reduction in all 
brackets within the framework of a bal- 
anced budget. 

Another tax solution would be a flat 
percentage tax of all income. This, of 
course, would be the more typical Ameri- 
can system since all people would be 
treated equally, thereby fulfilling the 
word “equity” in its finest sense. This 
week—April 1, 1963—the U.S. News & 
World Report directed attention to the 
need for tax change in an article entitled 
“How a Simple Income Tax Could Work.” 
Here is another attempt to provide a 
sensible framework for all our people to 
raise the necessary money to run the 
Government. I commend it to the study 
of my colleagues: 

How A SIMPLE INCOME Tax Coup Work 


In brief a new plan for personal income 
taxes: 


| 
L 
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Tax rates: Range of 10 to 35 percent. 
Present range: 20 to 91 percent. 

Income subject to tax: All of each tax- 
payer's income, whatever the source, except 
one-half of any social security benefits. 

Personal deductions: None; no special 
concession for contributions, interest, etc. 

Business deductions: No change in present 
law. Deductions allowed for office rent, 
other business expense. 

Personal exemptions: None. Instead— 

Tax credits: A fiat allowance, to be sub- 
tracted from tax due, for each taxpayer and 
each dependent, Amount to be substracted 
from tax: Generally, $100 per person. For 
a married couple, $300. For a single tax- 
payer, 65 or older, 6200. For a married 
couple, both 65 or older, $500. 

Other special privileges: None. Capital 
gains: Taxed as ordinary income. Married 
couples: An end to tax benefits from income 
splitting, in all States, including community- 
property States. Dividends: No tax credit 
or exclusion. Interest on State and local 
bonds: Fully taxable. 

Net tax cut: $8.6 billion a year—roughly 
the same as under Kennedy tax plan. 

Revenue: About $40 billion a year from 
personal income taxes; again roughly the 
same as under Kennedy tax plan. 

A simple tax on income—one that 
a child can understand and apply—is: pos- 
sible. 

This “simplified tax” can raise the $40 
billion a year that President Kennedy wants 
from individual incomes. 


RATES: MUCH LOWER 


The starting rate of such a tax can be 10 
percent instead of the present 20 percent. 

The top rate can be 35 percent instead of 
the 91 percent at present. 

A simplified tax requires that Congress 
junk the present law on personal income 
taxes and write a new one. 

At the moment, tax writers in Congress are 

down trying to reform“ the existing 
income tax structure. Ever since the end 
of World War II, Congress has been seeking 
a real “reform” of tax laws, without success. 

Today, more and more tax authorities are 
coming to the conclusion that the existing 
tax law simply cannot be patched up so that 
it will work fairly. 

Instead, in their opinion, the remedy is an 
entirely new law. 

The economic unit of US. News & World 
Report undertook to devise a simplified tax 
and rate schedule capable of yielding the 
desired $40 billion in annual revenue from 

taxes. 

To achieve simplicity in an income tax, 
the tax ts worked on a basic prem- 
ise—that the existing law Is so shot through 
with escape provisions it cannot be made to 
apply equitably. 3 

Underlying all planning for a simplified 
income tax are these facts: 

1. Individuals in the United States have 
incomes that total $450 billion a year. 

2. Under present law, owing to escape 
hatches built in over the years, only $210 bil- 
lion of this income is subject to the tax law. 
This means that $240 billion is beyond the 
Teach of the tax. 

3. Any simplified tax plan must be based 
upon taxing of all income, Start opening 
loopholes and concessions, and there is no 
stopping. 

The plan arrived at in the economic unit 
study—just as a sample of what can be 
done—taxes all cash income alike, whatever 
the source. 

No cash Income would be excluded from 
tax, except one-half of social security bene- 
fits—refiecting the tax payments already 
made by those retired on social security pen- 


Personal exemptions would be wiped out. 
Instead, there would be a system of tax 
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credits to be subtracted from the tax itself, 
once it is determined. N 

Generally, this credit would be 6100 per 
person. A married couple would get $300, 
plus $100 for each dependent. For those 65 
or older, there would be an additional $100 
credit. A married couple, both 65 or older, 
would get $500. 

LOST TAX ADVANTAGES 


Capital gains would get no preferential 
rate. Such gains, whether long-term or 
short-term, would be taxed just like other 
income. 

Splitting the family income between hus- 
band and wife would lose its tax advantage. 
A special rate schedule would be used to 
equalize the tax paid by married couples in 
community-property States and those in 
other States. 

The present tax credit and exclusion on 
dividend income would disappear. 

Interest on State and local bonds, now 
exempt, would be taxed. 

All personal deductions would be elimi- 
nated. 

Business” expenses, such as the pay of a 
lawyer's office help, would continue to be 
deducted as now. Expense accounts are part 
of business deductions. 


LOOPHOLES CLOSED 


The idea is that, when a tax is applied 
to every dollar of individual income, tax 
loopholes will be closed automatically. 

Tax savings, net, would add up-to $8.6 
billion a year. That is roughly the same as 
under President Kennedy's plan of tax re- 
duction and reform. 

The simplified tax plan set out here would 
offer some savings to virtually all individual 
taxpayers. 

A few, protected now by concessions writ- 
ten into the tax laws, might pay slightly 
higher taxes. 

The typical taxpayer, however, would come 
out far ahead, and millions would be re- 
lieved of tax altogether. 

This should be emphasized: The simplified 
tax plan set out here is not put forward as 
a plan being advocated for adoption by Con- 


gress. 

It is only an effort to show what can be 
done to simplify the tax if Congress and the 
White House are really interested in writing 
a simple law. 

This plan, in short, would be only a start- 
me point in devising a completely new tax 

W. 

There is widespread demand for a tax law 
that not only gets rid of what many call 
confiscatory rates, but also is precise in its 
application and simple enough for ordinary 
people to understand, 

All these demands haye been kept in mind 
in forming the simplified plan outlined on 
these pages. 

THE TAX RETURN 

Making out a tax return would be a mat- 
ter of minutes for the typical taxpayer. 

It would take only a simple calculation in 
arithmetic to determine the tax liability. 
The taxpayer would multiply his dollars of 
income by the rates shown in the tax sched- 
ule, then deduct the tax credits allowed in 
lieu of personal exemptions, 

There would be no anxious hours spent 
searching for loopholes, striving to itemize 
deductions, worrying about what questions 
the tax collector might raise later in check- 
ing the return. ` 

A simplified income tax would have wide- 
spread effects, both in and out of Govern- 
ment, 


The vast and growing bureaucracy now 


trying to police tax returns could face dras- 


tic reduction. An ordinary clerk could check 
the typical individual's tax return. Highly 
trained technical pereonnel could spend more 
time on corporation returns and others with 
complications, 
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Tax lawyers serving individual clients 
would have less work to do. 

Some of the best brains in the country, 
now engaged in finding ways to avoid income 
taxes, would be released for constructive 
tasks. At today’s high tax rates, nothing 
pays as well as success in finding tax loop- 
holes. 

EFFECT OF TAXES NOW 


Today, the Government takes 50 percent 
of a single man's taxable income—after de- 
ductions and exemptions—starting at $16,- 
000. For a married person, the 50-percent 
rate begins at $32,000. From there, the rate 
rises steeply to a top of 91 percent. 

A good many working people, in effect, 
spend more time working for the Govern- 
ment than for themselves and their famil- 
lies. — 

The Goyernment’s demand for such a 
heavy slice of a man's income is recognized 
as having two effects: (1) It dampens effort 
as a person finds less incentive to make more 
only to have the Government take a rising 
share of his earnings. (2) It puts a great 
premium on finding ways to avoid-taxes. 

A simplified tax, with low rates, is urged 
by many as a way of correcting these prob- 
lems. Many believe it would be the surest 
way of giving the general economy a lift. 

; WHO'D WIN; WHO'D LOSE 

As for the practical effects of a simplified 
plan that would tax yirtually all personal 
income; 

In the lower brackets, married people get 
a better break on ordinary income than do 
single people. 

In middle and upper brackets, where in- 
come splitting now offers major savings to 
married couples, this is reversed. 

Renters get bigger savings, relatively, than 
do homeowners. Reason: deduction for 
mortgage interest and for property taxes 
would disappear. 

Younger people, still working, generally 
get a better break than retired people. Most 
of the special benefits now given old people 
would be eliminated. 

Charities, churches and other groups that 
get their income from donations would have 
to rely on contributions Induced by low tax 
rates. These groups are now dependent on 
tax deductions for contributions to induce 
generosity on the part of givers. 

Investors, generally, would come out with 
lower taxes. However, those who rely 
heavily on capital gains or tax-exempt in- 
terest would be hurt. 

For example, the high-income man who 
now pays a tax of $25,000 on a long-term 
gain of $100,000 might have to pay as much 
as $35,000 under the simplified plan. 

At more moderate incomes, as well, taxes 
can go up a bit if the taxpayer has capital 
gains, dividends and relatively large item- 
ized deductions allowed under present law- 

Take a family of four with $15,000 from 
salary, plus $1,500 from dividends and $1,500 
from long-term gains. The total tax would 
rise by around §200 to about $2,750. 

Thus, there would be protests against tax- 
Ing capital gains at full income rates. Con- 
gress could, of course, retain the present 
limit of 25 percent in the effective rate on 
long-term gains. That would cost about 
#400 million in annual revenue. 

Other groups, no doubt, would demand 
concessions in the law. This has been the 
history of taxwriting in this country. 

ONE CONCESSION, AND THEN 


The trouble is that, in devising a simplified 
tax, one concession would invite another and 
another. Revenue would be chipped away- 

Tax rates would have to be adjusted up- 
ward from the range of 10 to 35 percent 
shown in the tax plan. 

Complications would begin to reappear in 
the system. At some point, if concessions 
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Were carried far enough, the basic purpose 
of simplifying the tax law would be defeated. 

The fact is, however, that a simple tax 
system with low rates will require taxing vir- 
tually every doliar of individual income, with 
little or no variation in rates from one type 
of income to another. 

Over the years, however, Congress has not 
shown much interest in starting all over 
again and making the income tax really 
simple. 

Some Members explain that this is due 
to the fact that political advantages often 
can be found in voting special tax favors for 
big groups of taxpayers, and by opening loop- 
holes here and there in the tax laws where 
important groups are interested. 

SIMPLIFICATION VERSUS ABUSES 

A good many Members recognize, even so, 
that a simplified tax plan, if Congress were 
Willing to enact one, could put an end to 
Many of the troublesome abuses arising from 
the present tax. 

The plan outlined here is intended only to 
show that a simplified plan of tax can be 
Written, and to outline the principle that 
must underlie any such plan. Many tax au- 
thorities believe the Government eventually 
will come around to a simplified tax plan in 
some form. 


If you are younger than 65—What the 
“simplified taz” would mean to you 
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Norg.—Present tax assumes deductions equal to 10 
— of income. Simplified tax allows for ho deduc- 
Source: Study by U. B. N. & W.R. economic unit. 


If you are 65 or older—What the simplified 
taz would mean to you 


Assumption: All income from wage and salary 


$300 $150 
686. 440 

1. 300 950 
1, 900 1,330 
3,529 2,330 
7, 98S 4,730 
22, 362 11,730 
57, 612 27, 730 
6 0 
420 140 
976 650 

1, 372 1,030 
2, 386 2,030 
5,318 4,430 
15, 976 11, 430 
44,724 N, 430 
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Assumption: Retired tarpayer with $1,200 of 
earned income, pius Social Security pen- 
sion and other income 


Total income 


$800 $116 $98 

900 873 

1,000 860 

1,200 1,216 

1,400 2, 100 

1. 400 4, 562 

900 0 0 

5 1, 000 69 65 
9 1,500 585 515 
1,800 951 859 

2,100 | 1,970 1, 820 

$25,000. 2,100 | 4,646 4,178 
Norx.— Present tax assumes deductions equal to 


10 percent of income. Simplified tax allows for no 
deductions, 


Source: Study by U.S. N. & W.R. economic unit. 


A Salute to Sacony and S. Augstein & 
Co., Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 15, 1963, I was privileged to at- 
tend the celebration marking two dec- 
ades in South Carolina for Sacony 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. On that occa- 
sion, along with Senator OLIN D. JOHN- 
STON, of South Carolina, I flew to Che- 
raw and there visited the Cheraw 
Division of the Sacony Manufacturing 
Co. Later that afternoon I was privi- 
leged to stand in the receiving line at 
the reception when many of the citizens 
of Cheraw gathered for the purpose of 
speaking to the various guests. At 7:30 
in the Cheraw armory an enormous ban- 
quet was held, and 500 people met to do 
honor to Sacony Manufacturing Co., S. 
Augstein & Co., Inc., and to salute the 
members of the Sacony family who have 
contributed to our growth for 10, 15 
years, and more. It was a happy and 
festive occasion, and pins were given to 
those with 10 and 15 years of service. 
The pins were distributed by Mr. Sidney 
Augstein, president, and chief executive 
officer of S. Augstein & Co., Inc. 

After the national anthem, a most ap- 
propriate invocation was given by Rev. 
H. Dwight McAlister, of Cheraw. The 
Honorable Reginald R. Sipe, mayor pro 
tempore, city of Cheraw, delivered the 
address of welcome in the absence of 
Mayor Russell Bennett, who had to be 
out of town on business. Mr. Thomas E. 
Hassett, Jr., president of Sacony Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc., made appropriate re- 
marks and presented to Mr. Adolph M. 
Augstein, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors, a memento from the many offi- 
cials and employees of Sacony, who were 
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delighted to do him honor and pay him 
homage on the occasion. 

Mr. Adolph M. Augstein then made an 
address which was followed by the pre- 
sentation of the gold service pins by 
President. Sidney Augstein. The list of 
those receiving the pins follows: 

Cheraw—10 years: Loyd Allen, Martha Am- 
mons, Dora Bailey, Ruby Baker, Ruby Bau- 
com, Gladys Bone, Geneva Braswell, Edythe 
Brigman, Eva Mae Brigman, Annie Brock, 
Christine Brock, William Brown, Dorothy 
Bruce, Myrtle Campbell, Uzell Campbell, An- 
nie Sue Carpenter, Alen Cassidy, Ramona 
Cassidy, Emma Jean Chapman, Flora Chavis, 
Grace Chavis, Mattie Cheves, Vernie Clark, 


Jayne Gentry, Clyde Hair, Sue Harpe, Mary 
Etta Keith, Clyde Kimrey, Ruth Kimrey, 
Lawrence King, Kermit Q. Kirby, Tululah 
Knight, Charles Kudrna, Edna Lee, Oscar 
Lewis, Janie Livingston, Nellie Lofton, Gene- 
va Lowrey, Margaret Mathis, Gertrude Mc- 
Donald, Edith Miller, Alice Moore, Hester 


Wallace, William Wallace, Ruby Watts, Mar- 


Fifteen years: Loulse Barfield, Beatrice 
Boatright, Doris Brigman, Viola Bruner, 
Ruby Butler, Chapman, Victoria 
Crould, Ruth Culbreth, Mildred DeBerry, 
Mary Lee Eddings, Evelyn Fisher, Louise Fra- 
zier, Eva Graham, Grace Hall, Viola Mathis, 
Grace McDonald, Pearl McDonald, James 
McQuaige, Sr., Jaine Parker, Sarah Quick, 
Nelle Rivers, Josephine Russell, Sue Spease, 
Elizabeth Strickland, James Stuard, Howard 
Thomas, Bertha Tilley, and Virgie Wallace. 

Chesterfield—10 years: Ethel Adams, 
Evelyn Adams, Ola Baker, Almeter Brantley, 
Mary Brantley, Mary Brock, Nell Burch, 
Frances Burr, Lucy Burr, Maggie Davis, Mar- 
garet Davis, Katie Lee Deese, David Douglas, 
Mildred Douglas, Evelyn Eddins, Barbara 
Evans, Marguerite Gaskins, Ruth Gaskins, 
Betty Harpe, Joyce Hinson, Mary Huneycutt, 
Flora Huntley, Martha Huntley, Mary Hunt- 
ley, Bessie Lee Jackson, Hallie James, Sally 
Johnson, Otis Jones, Alberta Jordan, Betty 
Jordan, Melba Faye Jordan, Marie Kirkley, 
Mary Lee, Clara Belle Lisenby, Leila Lisenby, 
Mary Ella Lisenby, Mildred Lisenby, Vivian 
Lisenby, Eva Mills, Nell Moore, Pate, 
Nealle Polson, Mary Raffaldt, Carolyn Rhyne, 
Alma Rivers, Betty Rivers, Elizabeth Rivers, 
Ralph Rivers, Leila Rollins, Anthel Sellers, 
Daisy Sellers, Essie Sellers, Ruby Sellers, Vera 
Sellers, Sara Shayer, Emma Mae Smith, Mar- 
garet Smith, Ruby Smith, Ruth Stroud, 
Marion Teal, B. Thurman Teal, Mary Vaughn, 
Geraldine Watson, Eleanor White, Eva 
White, and Leatha White. 

Pifteen years: Bessie Oliver and Olivia 
Watson. 

Manning—10 years: Maggie Alsbrook, 
Cecil Anderson, Margaret Ardis, Frances 
Broadway, Janie Campbell, Emma Clark, 
Eunice Clark, Edith Cook, Frances Evans, 
Mary Evans, Minnie Evans, Sally Gardner, 
Caddie Gibbons, Aurelia Green, Edna Hodge, 
Ella Hodge, Rachel Hodge, Mary Johnson, 
Coline Kennedy, Jewell Langston, Anna 
Lowder, Corrie Mae Meklveen, Mary McRoy, 
Virginia Melton, Helen Morris, Vista Peebles, 
Azilea Plowden, Catherine Prescott, Corine 
Rhodus, Annie Richbourg, Louise Richbourg, 
Edith Ridgeway, Cornelia Spigner, Ola Spig- 
ner, Dorothy Strange, Lucy Tarte, Lila Moe 
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Thames, Corrie Thigpen, Lime Thigpen, 
Richard Thigpen, Ruth Timmons, Hummin 
Tobias, and Luvenia Welch. 

Pageland—10 years: Annie Allen, Betty An- 
derson, Laura Brock, Inez Byrd, Nell Carnes, 
Vera Cato, Ellen Clark, Evelyn Clark, Martha 
Clark, Crissie Clontz, Letha Donahue, Loretta 
Eubanks, Allie Evans, Henrietta Eans, Cleo 
Funderburk, Eva Funderburk, Marion Fun- 
derburk, Eunice Haithcock, Nettie Haithcock, 
Biondell Hamilton, Wilma Hancock, Azilee 
Hicks, Lavinia Hinson, Paul Hunter, Harry 
Jackson, Curtis Jenkins, Bessie Lee Johnson, 
Marsha Kelly, Lois Knight, Estelle Laney, 
Worth Lee, Theda Lynn, Cora aMngum, 
Johnnie Medlin, Virginia Mills, Joanna Nich- 
olson, Lucy Nicholson, Mae Oliver, Mary 
Outen, Nelle Pigg, Lucy Price, Margaret Ral- 
lings, Gladys Rivers, Azilee Robertson, Grace 
Rogers, Bessie Rollings, Evelyn Rolilngs, Ola 
Rollings, Violet Rollings, Flora Rollins, 
Blanche Rorie, Winona Rorie, Maude Rush- 
ing, Clara Short, Grace Shrum, Annie Sims, 
Leila Sulivan, Cora Taylor, Mary ‘Taylor, 
Grace Terry, Gladys Thomas, Minor Threatt, 

Lois Timmons, Gladys Turner, Lessie 
Walters, and Helen Watts. 

Fifteen years: Ovie Agerton, Christine 
Brewer, Mary Broome, Mildred Byrd, Henri- 
etta Carter, Ethel Courtney, Mae Courtney, 
Vera Gibson, Lucy Griggs, Eva Gulledge, 
Ella Hancock, Lela Hicks, Jane Huneycutt, 
Bessie Jackson, Cloria Kirkley, Mae Laney, 
Bertha Little, Lillie Mangum, Mary Lee 
Maples, Janie Nash, Addie Price, Leona Price, 
Claire Robbins, Azilee S. Robertson, Nell 
Robinson, Rosa Robinson, Lee Roy Rollings, 
Lena Rollings, Thelma Rollings, Vinnie Rol- 
lings, Pear) Rorie, Mary Sanders, Zula Smith, 
Thelma Sutton, Allie Terry, Lennie Threatt, 
Willie Threatt, and Henry Watts. 


Appropriate remarks were made by the 
Honorable Donald S. Russell, Governor 
of the State of South Carolina, who told 
of the happiness of our people in having 
Sacony as part of the South Carolina 
industrial family and pledged the con- 
tinuing cooperation of the State of South 
Carolina in Sacony’s magnificent pro- 
duction and posture. 

As a pleasant and welcome surprise, 
Mr. Sidney Augstein presented to Mr. 
L. C. Wannamaker, dedicated legal coun- 
sel for the company, an appropriate 
plaque. This plaque saluted the wonder- 
ful legal services Mr. Wannamaker has 
rendered to the company over the 20- 
year period of its efforts in South Caro- 
lina. Mr. Wannamaker then introduced 
the Honorable ON D. Jounsron, U.S. 
Senator from the State of South Caro- 
lina, who told of the coming of Sacony 
to South Carolina when he was Gover- 
nor. He recited the incidents surround- 
ing the visits to the Governor's office 
when he was Governor and not only wel- 
comed Sacony to South Carolina, but 
pledged the cooperation and effort on 
behalf of the State of South Carolina. 
Then Senator Jonnston took occasion 
to salute the Augstein family, whose sig- 
nificant history is intertwined with the 
company presently giving employment 
and production in South Carolina, and I 
am sure I speak the feeling of those pres- 
ent when I say that his address was 
heartwarming, appropriate and inspir- 
ing. I include Senator JOHNSTON’s ad- 
dress. It was preceded by a magnificent 
introduction by Mr. L. C. Wannamaker, 
whose very cadence reflected the happi- 
ness of the occasion and his delight in 
participating. The address of ee 
JOHNSTON is as follows: 


- 
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ADDRESS OF SENATOR OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


Caston, I am not quite sure what you want 
me to do for you but whatever it is, you let 
me know because I guess I will have to come 
through after all those nice things you said 
about me. 

Governor Russell, Mayor Bennett, Mr. 
Adolph Augstein, and Mr. Sidney Augstein; 
and other distinguished guests: When I was 
first asked to attend this 20th anniversary 
celebration, I hesitated to agree to deliver 
any speech because I have been so close to 
the development and life of the Augstein In- 
dustries in South Carolina that I thought I 
might be a little handicapped, or you might 
say prejudiced, in what I would say. 

Today in South Carolina when a great 
percentage of-our people in business, govern- 
ment, and industry think in terms of the 
industrial growth of our State, we like to pat 
ourselves on the back, rightfully so, and talk 
about the miraculous changes that have 
taken place in our economy as a result of 
our efforts to bring new industry into our 
State. 

Too often we fail to pat the backs of those 
who in the early days of our industrial de- 
velopment had the foresight and the pioneer- 
ing spirit to come into our agricultural area 
and promote industry. Industry begets in- 
dustry and I feel that today we owe a deep 
debt of gratitude to companies such as Sa- 
cony, headed by Mr. Augstein, for helping us 
in South Carolina to grow industrially. 

Twenty years ago when Adolph Augstein 
first came to South Carolina, surveyed our 
assets and liabilities, I was in my second 
term as Governor of South Carolina. We 
had been fighting the freight rate battle and 
had established the first State development 
board, the industrial commission, labor de- 
partment, as well as our ports authority and 
other institutions looking toward industrial 
development. Caston, many of the indus- 
tries we have brought to South Carolina in 
recent years probably would not have come 
here if such men as the late Senator Jim 
Leppard, of Chesterfleld and yourself, as leg- 
islators, had not followed my recommenda- 
tions as Governor, and passed laws creat- 
ing the labor department, the workmens 
compensation law, and other similar progres- 
sive acts necessary for a good industrial cli- 
mate. But we did not have all the anwers to 
the industrialists who came into our State 
wondering whether or not they should move 
or start new industries within our borders, 
Anyone starting a new industry in a pri- 
marily agricultural society, necessarily took 
a certain risk in their development. Sacony 
is one of those industries which helped to 
lead the way for other industries. 


In our early development years we pointed 
with pride to Sacony as an example of what 
other industries could do in our primarily 
agricultural economy. We locked to Sacony 
as one of our examples of success. I know 
Sloan Gable with the State development 
board can well remember in those early days 
how Mr. Augstein and Sacony helped us 
with the many industrial prospects who 
came to South Carolina. Once we had them 
inside a Sacony mill we let Mr. Augstein and 
his people do all the talking. We couldn't 
haye hired better salesmen to help us get 
new industry to South Carolina, So you can 
see, Sacony has played a principal part in 
the overall industrial development of our 
State. 

When Sacony located in South Carolina 
in 1945 the war had ended and it was before 
the great South Carolina industrial deyel- 
opment revolution. 

Today Sacony employs over 2,500 people in 
Pageland, Chesterfield, Bethune, and Man- 
ning plants, and the future, because of wise 
planning and cooperation on local levels, 
continues to be bright. Throughout these 20 
years of growth in South Carolina, I have 
maintained close personal relations with 
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Sacony and from time to time have been in- 
volved in some of the problems and some of 
the jobs that have come the way of Sacony. 

Many people who hear the name Sacony, 
think of it in terms of just another plant 
or another industry and another payroll and 
another source of tax revenue, but the im- 
pact on our economy goes far beyond just 
these factors, 

I guess people know more about Sacony 
through its products than they do about 
Sacony. Sacony has established high stand- 
ards of plant operation and relations with 
employees. From the first day of its opera- 
tion until now, Sacony’s record in South 
Carolina has never been marred by any labor- 
management dispute. This speaks well for 
management and for those employed in these 
plants. 

Sacony represents the kind of industry 
South Carolina needs and wants. We are 
glad in South Carolina that we had some- 
thing to offer Sacony, but let it never be 
said that South Carolina has not been 
thankful for what Sacony has given her. I 
speak in terms of South Carolina because 
it takes the whole State to cooperate and 
keep an industry operating successfully and 
smoothly and to remain on its feet. 

But certainly I cannot commend the re- 
lationship between Sacony and our State 
without singling out the people of Chester- 
field County who cooperated in this pioneer 
venture 20 years ago. What the people in 
Chesterfield County did in cooperation with 
Sacony equals in contribution to our entire 
State's industrial growth to what Sacony 
contributed. The harmonious relationship 
and the success of Sacony in Chesterfield 
County has been a living example for other 
areas of our State to follow, No section of 
our State has met the challenges of industrial 
expansion and contributed to our State's 
growth in a more splendid manner than 
Chesterfield County. 

Sacony is one company that has spanned 
the entire postwar industrial growth era of 
our great State, and I predict they will con- 
tinue on matching their growth and success 
with our State's growth and success through- 
out the coming years. 


I think I should cite here the executive 
management of 8. Augstein & Co., Inc., 
and Sacony Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
They are as follows: 

S. Augstein & Co., Inc; executive man- 
agement; Chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, Mr, Adolph M. Augstein; president and 
chief executive officer, Mr, Sidney Augstein; 
corporate secretary, Mrs: Carolyn A. Winik; 
treasurer-controller, Mr. Leon Reinharth; 
vice president, manufacturing division, Mr. 
Thomas E. Hassett, Jr.; vice president, 
women's wear division, Mr. Arthur R. Travis; 
vice president, assistant to chairman of the 
board, Mr. Saul N. Pollack; director, chil- 
dren's wear division, Mr. Irwin Alfin; direc- 
tor, fabric division, Mr. Albert S. Baris; and 
director, sportswear division, Mr. Chester S. 
Strasser. 

Sacony Manufacturing Co., Ine; ex- 
ecutive management: President, Mr. Thomas 
E. Hassett, Jr.; manager, quality control di- 
vision, Mr. Charles G. Kudrna; manager, 
shipping and warehouse division, Mr, Wi- 
liam J, O'Donnell; manager, Cheraw cutting 
division, Mr. Kermit Q. Kirby; manager, 
Cheraw sewing division, Mr. Clyde Hair; 
manager, Chesterfield sewing division, Mr. 
Otis M. Jones; manager, Chesterfield special 
manufacturing division, Mr. David F, Doug- 
las; manager, Manning sewing division, Mr. 
Harold Lee; and manager, Pageland sewing 
division, Mr. Linwood Zeigler. 


The young and vigorous president of 
S. Augstein & Co., Mr. Sidney Augstein, 
made a most significant address as part 
of the festivities of the occasion. He 
recalled the ambitions and the dedication 
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of his family, and in the audience were 

his father, mother, and his sister. 

Rather than try to embellish his state- 

ments, I include at this point the com- 

plete text of his remarks: 

REMARKS or SIDNEY AUGSTEIN AT CHERAW, 
S. O. 

Honored guests, ladies, and gentlemen, I 
don't need to tell you how proud we are 
that you have taken the time to come here 
tonight to break bread with us, and remind 
Us how warm and hospitable the people of 
South Carolina can be. It was Emerson who 
Said: “Hospitality must be for service not for 
show.” Certainly the hospitality of South 
Carolinians is one of service and the manner 
in which you extend it is gratifying indeed. 

When we first came to this State 20 years 
ago, there were, undoubtedly, some among 
You who were dubious about the establish- 
Ment of a factory to make women's and chil- 
dren's apparel. There has always been a 
Certain ousness about the apparel 
trades, a doubt that any given company can 

endure. Justification for this attitude 
lies, no doubt, in the industry records which 
show that the average length of company life 
in the apparel trades is less than 10 years. 

I am sure that you recognized something 
in Sacony, even 20 years ago. At that time 
We had been in business for over 50 years. 
I for one am ready to admit that the very 
Teal assistance which you gave us has made 
it possible for us to chalk up more than 70 
Years of continuous operation, something 
Tare in the apparel trades. 

But I want to stress that we are in an 

t industry, one that is often under- 

Tated in a Nation that has become accus- 
to the workings of giant corporations; 

Where total business and profits are meas- 
an in billions or hundreds of millions of 


By contrast there are no apparel manufac- 
who can show as much as $100 mil- 
lion in annual sales, maybe a half dozen 
have passed the $50 million mark, and only 
a handful do better than 810 million. 
I repeat, we are in an important industry, 
ess. It is one essential to the wel- 
fare of the Nation, and one that we can 
Proud of even though the individual 
Producing units are relatively small. 
Will there ever be a General Motors in the 
industry? I doubt it. Sacony will 
and so will other apparel manufac- 
turers, but not to a point where any one 
ever account for more than 2 or 3 per- 
oe of total fashion industry sales. 
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more than just covering the human 
we are helping the wearer to create 
of good grooming and, I like to 
are helping to uplift her spirit to 
mse of security and well-being. 

is u subtleness in this business that 
the use of any fully automated 
A good apparel style is like a work 
but not a work or art that can be re- 
Produced on a printing press, Each gar- 
Ment has In it, a little bit of the maker, his 
18 his concern, a little bit of his love 

or humanity. 
menen s apparel alone is a 612 billion 
dustry in the United States. This is at 
the wholesale level, our level. Including 
ts’ and children’s and men's and boys’, 
figure would easily reach over $20 billion 
renually. Expenditures for apparel at the 
Nn level are probably in excess of 631 

ilion a year. 
ae Nation boasts of the highest standard 
th living in the world. This is reflected in 
© expenditures our people make, not only 


Tor th, 
5 ‘ain essentials of living but for luxuries 
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ot gs tures are now running at a rate 
ang 60 billion a year. Clothing stands high 
the list of articles that consumers buy, 
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and contrary to what many think, there is 
more money spent for the purchase of 
clothes than the purchase of automobiles. 
Clothing expenditures are also greater than 
those for furniture and househoid 
equipment. 

The late Thorstein Veblen, a brilliant critic 
on modern business, wrote: “The material 
framework of modern civilization is the in- 
dustrial system, and the directing force which 
animates this framework is business enter- 
prise.” 

I quote Veblen only to spotlight something 
we are often reluctant to admit; namely, the 
goal of business is to make a profit. I be- 
lieve this is a legitimate goal, but—and it isa 
big but—if this were our sole aim, we will 
have failed. We must take into account 
other human goals, and the hopes and aspira- 
tions of the people involved, their friendship, 
and the need to help the individual achieve 
a sense of personal identity, a sense of be- 
longing to this endeavor. 

It has been said that the ultimate goals 
in life are often achieved by indirect means. 
We have among our goals the desire to create 
products of true economic worth, to offer the 
buyer a genuine advantage, and serve him 
better than anyone else. In the Sacony phi- 
losophy there is the axiom that building of 
customer loyalty will pay off. 

And we will invest in people, particularly 
those who work with us, we will seek to 
create a cilmate in which they will want 
to work with us, where they can do the best 
they have in them to do. 

We believe that a-company of this kind 
will prove more profitable in the long run 
than one in which the “fast buck” is the sole 
objective, regardless of human values. 

We hope that we shall never get so big 
that we will be out of touch with those 
who work with us. It is physically impos- 
sible, of course, for management to come 
into daily contact with everyone in our 
factories, but we want you to feel that we 
are establishing policies that do fulfill our 
obligation to you, no matter what your task, 
and that our supervisory personnel will be 
ever mindful of these policies. 

Someone facetiously once said: “A corpora- 
tion ts an ingenious device for obtaining in- 
dividual profit without individual respon- 
sibility.” I disagree. Rather I would sub- 
scribe to the thought expressed recently by 
Mr. Greenewalt, chairman of the Du Pont 
Co., and I quote him: 

“A corporation is not a cold legalistic 
instrument existing without heart or emo- 
tional involvement, but a sensitive human 
institution, reflecting nothing more or less 
than the human cells and sinews of which 
it Is composed.” 

Mr. Greenewalt also expressed a simple 
truth in successful business operation that 
we often lose sight of: 7 

“The difference between the notably suc- 
cessful institution and one whose record is 
simply run of the mill,” he said, “is seldom 
very great. It does not consist of brilliant 
and inspired flashes of genius—certainly not 
over a considerable period of time. The 
difference rather is the small increment of 
extra performance diffused over a very large 
number of individuals at all levels of the 
organizations.” 

Looking at the business prospects for 1963, 
I would say that we certainly will have to 
expend a little extra effort to insure a suc- 
cessful year. The American woman, in large 
city and small hamlet, is probably more 
fashion conscious than ever before. And 
more quality conscious, too. This does not 
mean that she is looking for the high price 
items. She expects quality in the meidum 
range apparel too. 

The women we are concerned with mainly 
are those between the ages of 17 and 35. 
This market totals about 21 million. While 
this is less than 20 percent of the entire 
population, women in this age group are 
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responsible for purchasing 35 percent of all 
women’s apparel. 

The children’s market is constantly ex- 
panding. The segment of this market that 
we are concerned with ls even larger than 
our women’s market. There are 24,500,000 
girls In ages from 1 to 12 years. The birth 
rate now is well over 4 million a year, soon 
it will be 5 million, and we can figure that 
about one-half will be girls, 

But most important is the consumer's 
ability and willingness to buy. We haven't 
much doubt about his ability to buy. Per- 
sonal income is at peak levels. There is the 
prospect of a cut in Federal income taxes 
that will put many more billions of dollars 
into the hands of the consumer. 

In evaluating prospects for apparel, we 
never know for sure whether the consumer 
will show greater or less favor for soft goods 
as against hard goods, or whether he will 
decide to save more and spend less. 

If we are going to forge ahead with Sacony 
products, we must make them well and make 
them attractive to insure that we get a fair 
share of the soft goods dollar. And this is 
what will take that little extra effort. 

What about the future of Sacony? I can 
say that we have every intention of expand- 
ing our lines and our markets. We are not 
excluding the possibility of merging other 
apparel companies into our own. This will 
pose no danger for our factories in South 
Carolina, rather it will most probably bring 
more business and employment to this area. 

I might add that apparel manufacturing 
has become an important industry in South 
Carolina, Plants turning our men's, wom- 
en's, and children’s apparel employ over 
30,000 people, or more than 13 percent of all 
factory employees. y 

Our roster of employees who have been 
with us 10 to 20 years not only indicates 
that we have been here a long time but dem- 
onstrates a real measure of stability. With 
your help, we will continue to grow. 

Thank you. 


We welcomed Sacony to South Caro- 
lina 20 years ago. Our purpose on the 
evening of March 15 was not only to 
celebrate the 20th anniversary, but to 
assure Sacony our welcome continues, 
that they are an appreciated part 
of our industrial family, and to wish for 
them many more decades of successful 
production in South Carolina. 

As we saluted those employees who 
have given such fine service over the 
years, we acclaimed also those who have 
made possible the fine record of this 
company. I hope I will have the privi- 
lege of attending the 30-year dinner, and 
many more. 


Byelorussian Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
date of March 25 marks the 45th an- 
niversary of the proclamation of inde- 
pendence of the Byelorussian Demo- 
cratic Republic. The people of Byelo- 
russia first proclaimed their freedom 
on March 25, 1918, but their young 
Republic was soon turned into a battle- 
field for the armies of Russia and Ger- 
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many and later of Russia and Poland. 
Engulfed from the east and from the 
west, Byelorussia was conquered and her 
territory divided. During the occupa- 
tion resistance continued and during 
World War II Byelorussia was able to 
organize a free government and arm 
herself against Soviet Russia. Russian 
might once again crushed the Republic 
and, in an attempt to crush also the 
spirit of the Byelorussian people, the 
conquering Soviet Union ignored natural 
ethnographical order and redistributed 
the people. 

During this 45-year history of perse- 
cution and oppression, the anniversary 
of that 1918 proclamation of independ- 
ence has been honored. From their 
tragic history we have come to respect 
and admire the valiant courage and de- 
termination of the Byelorussian people. 
They have become an exceptional sym- 
bol of resistance to the flood of com- 
munism and it is proper that we should 
join them on this day in the rededica- 
tion of their goals toward a free and 
independent Byelorussian Republic. 


Max Freedman Urges a New American 
Initiative for Freer World Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the events 
of the past winter have made it clear 
that this is a time for new moves toward 
the goal of freer world trade. 

The logic behind a new American ini- 
tiative to deal with the rising problem 
of European protectionism has been set 
forth eloquently by Max Freedman in 
the Washington Post of March 23, 1963. 
I call the observations of this distin- 
guished journalist to the attention of the 
House: 

TRADE DILEMMAS 
(By Max Freedman) 

The time has come for the United States 
to examine anew its attitude to the Com- 
mon Market. The result of this examina- 
tion may well be that the administration 
will decide that its policy and its strategy 
are right and should be continued without 
change. But it is equally possible that the 
review will bring new facts to light that will 
force a revision of policy. At all events, the 
stocktaking which followed the French 
refusal to treat Britain as a member of the 

n community has lasted long enough 
and it should now lead to a new American 
initiative. 

This initiative will fall, and will deserve to 
fall, if it is intended as a reprisal against 
France. It should instead be seen as part 
of the campaign to set world trade in the 
broadest perspective of freedom. Nor should 
we conclude, even at this stage, that most 
of the nations belonging to the Commo 
Market will wish to cut themselves adrift 
from that movement. But they must have a 
much clearer choice than has yet been offered 
to them. 

The assumption on which American policy 
to the Common Market has been based for 
many years is that Western Europe would 
form a customs union that would, after a 
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transition period, join with other nations in 
breaking down the barriers to trade. It 
requires an act of faith to hold that doc- 
trine today. The Common Market, when 
Judged by the ideals proclaimed by its own 
leaders 2 or 3 years ago, has been a disap- 
pointment. It has been an immense success 
in bringing new vitality and power to its 
European members; but it has begun to de- 
velop some of the very evils of a closed trad- 
ing system which it had promised to avoid. 

As one studies the hearings on President 
Kennedy’s trade bill it becomes clear in retro- 
spect that Senator Doucias and Representa- 
tive Reuss had a great deal of wisdom on 
their side when they questioned some of 
the assumptions on which the administra- 
tion's case to Congress ultimately rested. 
At the time their criticisms seemed rather 
excessive but in truth they foresaw the dis- 
turbing trends which have now become 
visible to everyone. We cannot regain this 
lost ground but at least we no longer have 
to be stuck on dead center. 

There is one decisive thing wrong with 
the suggestion that the United States should 
reduce its tariff barriers slowly and reluc- 
tantly. This policy assumes that tariff re- 
ductions are primarily intended to benefit 
other countries instead of the United States. 
If that were true, Congress would never have 
passed the trade bill. The United States will 
be acting against its own economic interest 
if it fails to open its own market to full 
competition in return for reciprocal con- 
cessions from other nations. 

Before going to Europe recently I shared 
the accepted view in Washington that the 
Common Market cannot discriminate and 
still hope to enjoy the advantages of the new 
trade bill. I now believe that Christian 
Herter, in his negotiations with the Com- 
mon Market, will be gravely handicapped 
unless he can make quick use of the powers 
to reduce the American tariff. The Common 
Market, in short, must have the incentive 
of access to the American market and of 
participation in an expanding world market 
in order to stand fast against the forces of 
protectionism now being organized by France 
and Germany. 

How can one combine these two principles 
into one policy? How can the American 
trade program give new strength and hope 
to those in the Common Market who still 
believe in fair trade and are ready for free 
trade? The answer can be given at the 
Geneva meeting on trade in May. At that 
meeting the United States should show a 
strong preference for GATT over the Com- 
mon Market. Indeed, it may be necessary 
to ask whether the Common Market in its 
present form is the kind of customs union 
sanctioned by GATT or whether it is in 
violation of the Geneva trade system. This 
challenge would at least open the debate 
on new terms and give America's friends in 
the Common Market the chance to be heard. 
They will have a steadily diminishing chance 
unless the United States, supported by Brit- 
ain and other important trading nations 
outside Western Europe, come to their help 
in Geneva and enable them to withstand 
the pressures from Paris and Bonn. 


A Long-Neglected Valley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing material: 
A LONG-NEGLEcTED VALLEY 


(An editorial by Mr. Harold C. Lund. vice 
president, Westinghouse Broadcasting Co., 
Inc, an outstanding civic leader, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) 

Industrial towns in the Chartiers Valley, 
near Pittsburgh, have been hit once again by 
a severe flood. It is an old, costly, and dis- 
heartening experience for the more than 
75.000 people living in the Carnegie-Bricdge- 
ville-Canonsburg area. They have dug 
their way out of more than 50 floods in the 
last half century * * * an average of nearly 
1 a year * * * and 7 were of a very. violent 
nature. 

The latest rampage of Chartiers Creek— 
coming on top of the closing of the Superior 
Steel plant—and loss of 1,200 jobs—is & 
paralyzing blow to the valley, Business, in- 
dustry, and residents in the lowlands suf- 
fered heavy damage estimated at somewhere 
between $5 and $10 million * not to 
mention the human agony and crippling ef- 
fect on the valley's drive for new industries- 

However, the latest disaster at least has 
served to trigger action on the long-delayed 
Chartiers Valley flood control project, The 
U.S. Corps of Engineers now is recommend- 
ing that the $17 million project be approved 
and our Congressmen, State, and 1 
government officials are working shoulder 
to-shoulder to get it underway. 

The biggest stumbling block is who will 
pay the $5 million cost of relocating sewers 
of the Allegheny County Sanitary Authority 
in the Chartiers Creek bed. This is a cost 
that normally must be borne by the local 
communities, but these towns are old and 
have suffered far beyond their ability to meet 
this cost. 

At this critical point, we think it is up to 
the State and Federal Governments to rescue 
the communities in the Chartiers Valley bY 
underwriting the cost of relocating the 
sewers, and it may take special legisiatio® 
to do the job. 

Chartiers has been a long-neglected 
yalley * * * low man on the flood-control 
totem pole. We urge our Congressmen an 
States legislators to cut through the usual 
redtape * eliminate any further de- 
lays * * * and assign top priority to the 
Chartiers project. Only with floodproof- 
ing can this valley be changed from a de- 
Pressed to a thriving industrial area. 


RYERSON METALOGICS, 
` March 20, 1963. 
Mr. HAROLD C. LUND, 
Vice President, Westinghouse Broadcasting 
Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear Mr. Lunp: Representing the Indus“ 
trial committee of both the Chartiers Valley 
Flood Authority and the Carnegie Cham 
of Commerce, I want to extend their thanks 
for your editorials of March 11, 12, and 1% 
regarding the pending flood control for the 
Chartiers Valley. 

The industry in this valley appreciates the 
time and interest you have devoted to our 
problem. We would be remiss in our civic 
responsibilities if we would not thank your 
in behalf of those citizens who cannot or 
will not take the time, for bringing theif 
problem to the attention of all inte 
parties. = 

Official representatives of five of the com- 
munities affected by the recent flood, the 
chairman of the Chartiers Valley Flood Au- 
thority, and myself, met with Senator 
and Congressman Furron in W. 

March 14, on this very subject. We hope ¥® 
have convinced them of the urgency of 
program and have asked for their assistant? 
in expediting approval of the plans 

we understand, are in the U.S. Corps of Eng! 
neers office in Cincinnati, Ohio, 


1968 


Thank you for your interest. It is greatly 
appreciated. 
Yours very truly, 
H. W. BECK., 


Maryland Port Authority Brief on Mort- 
gage Insurance for American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, since 
all forms of transportation are of great 
Concern to the Members of Congress, I 

they will be interested in the 
telegram and brief of the Maryland Port 
Authority concerning the application of 
the American-Hawaiian Steamship Co., 

for mortgage insurance: 

BALTIMORE, MD., March 21, 1963. 
Epwanrp A. GARMATZ, 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
aoe of Representatives, Washington, 
O.: 


As representative of the maritime interest 
-Of the port of Baltimore we re- 
Quest that you having a vita] interest read 
into the ConcresstonaL Recorn the open- 
intervenor brief of the Maryland Port 
ority dated December 17, 1962, filed 
by William L. Marbury, Donald MacLeay, and 
Harold Mesirow, attorneys voicing our ob- 
ms to American-Hawailan Steamship 
Co., title XI application for mortgage in- 
under Maritime Administration 
docket 8-137. 
Josryn L. STANTON, 
Maryland Port Authority. 


Orena Burr or INTIRVENOR, MARYLAND 


No. S-137—American-Hawallan 
Steamship Co., title XI application for 
Mortgage tnsurance-intercoastal shipping 
investigation 

PRELIMINARY STATEMENT 


This proceeding concerns an application of 
the American-Hawalian Steamship Co, for 
Mortgage loan insurance, as provided for 
Under title XI of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended, covering three container- 
hips which it proposes to construct and op- 
rate in Intercoastal service between the port 
ot New York on the Atlantic coast and the 
Of Los Angeles and San Francisco on 
the Pacific coast. On April 5, 1962, the 
time Administrator ordered a public 
hearing on the application and defined the 
issues to be there considered as: (1) whether 
the proposed American-Hawallan Steamship 
Co. title XI application embraces a project 
Which will be economically sound; and (2) 
oe the impact of a grant of the applica- 
2 Will be on other water carriers in the 
tal trade. 
Find Maryland Port Authority (hereinafter 
à erred to as MPA or Baltimore) inter- 
ened at the public hearings as its interests 
may appear. Maryland Port Authority is 
an agency of the State of Maryland, created 
an act of the general assembly, charged 
With the responsibility for the protection and 
development of the ports of the State, and 
— cay 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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authorized and directed to do all things 
necessary to protect and increase commerce 

the port of Baltimore. Maryland 
Port Authority's interest in this proceeding 
lies primarily with the latter issue noted for 
hearing by the Administrator—the impact of 
the proposed operation upon the intercoastal 
trade. There are, however, certain incidental 
aspects of the economic feasibility issue 
which require comment. 

Specifically, the interest of Baltimore is 
in protecting what Intercoastal service it still 
has from the additional competition of ap- 
plicant’s proposed service which would not 
serve Baltimore, but which could and very 
likely would injure the interrcoastal carriers 
upon which Baltimore must now depend. 


BALTIMORE AND THE ISSUE OF IMPACT UPON 
EXISTING INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


Intercoastal service at Baltimore: The 
postwar decline in intercoastal service has 
left Maryland Port Authority with but two 
eastbound/westbound intercoastal carriers.’ 
Clearly, service at Baltimore is not nearly 
what it used to be nor does it approach the 
level which Baltimore now requires. It, 
therefore, goes without saying that the serv- 
ice remaining—that provided primarily by 
a Calmar Steamship Corp. and Weyerhaeuser 
Steamship Co—is of vital importance to 
Baltimore. Although these carriers trans- 
port substantial quantities of proprietary 
cargo (Calmar—iron and steel articles; 
Weyerhaeuser—lumber), each does provide 
a common carrier service to Baltimore as 
well as other North Atlantic ports. (See 
their annual reports filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and transcript 
920). Without them Baltimore would have 
virtually no intercoastal service. 

Baltimore and the interior areas naturally 
tributary thereto are capable of generating 
and have generated substantial intercoastal 
traffic. The annual reports to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of Calmar, Weyer- 
haeuser, and Pope & Talbot reveal that those 
carriers loaded 668,583 tons and discharged 
123,174 tons at Baltimore in 1960. In 1961 
loadings were 490,716 tons while 130,379 tons 
were . Baltimore no longer has 
the services of Pope & Talbot which aban- 
doned its intercoastal service at the close of 
1961 (exhibit AH-R, p. 4) * 

The cargo generating capabilities of Bal- 
timore and its natural hinterland are dem- 
onstrated by exhibit PC-VI. Table 3 of 
that exhibit shows that the industrial con- 
centration (measured by value added by 
manufacture) in the State of Maryland alone 
as far back as 1958 totaled some $1,447,- 
989,000. In addition, because of its geo- 
graphical advantage Baltimore has always 
been an important conduit in Intercoastal 
movements from eastern interior origins, 
For example, iron and steel from western 
Pennsylvania have historically moved pri- 
marily through Baltimore or Philadelphia 
(transcript 936-37). 

Intercoastal service has been and remains 
today of great importance to the port of 
Baltimore and the State of Maryland. 


American-Hawalian’s intent as to Balti- 


more traffic: Although American-Hawalian 
proposes to call only at New York on the 
Atlantic coast (exhibit AH-P, p. 2), the 
record reveals its intent to draw traffic from 
all of the North Atlantic States from Maine 
to Virginia, inclusive. Witness Nathan's 
estimates of available containerizable traf- 
fic are based upon obtaining cargoes from 
all of those States, as are the various traffic 
data which he has compiled. (See, for ex- 
ample, exhibit AH-P, tables 6, 11, 34, 35, 36, 
and 37 [not printed in Recorp].) Similarly, 
Witness Coyle has taken as the base for his 
projected operating figures the 1959 total 
traffic and revenues of Luckenbach whose 
service encompassed several North Atlantic 
ports in addition to New York (exhibit AH- 
P, p. 7; transcript 1271). 
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More specifically, as concerns Baltimore, 
American-Hawallan apparently intends to go 
after not only Calmar and Weyerhaeuser gen- 
eral cargo, but also the proprietary cargo of 
each. The potential lumber movement con- 
tained in Witness Nathan's report includes 
the lumber carried by Weyerhaeuser (tran- 
script 1126). As to Calmar, applicant's wit- 
ness stated its intention to seek to carry 
whatever of Calmar’s tonnage that is con- 
tainerizable and that can be handled eco- 
nomically (transcript 1842). 

The proposed efforts of American-Hawaiian 
to draw through New York both general and 
proprietary cargo moving to and from the 
entire North Atlantic area coupled with the 
fact that many of the wide variety of Wit- 
ness Nathan's containerizable commodi- 
ties* can and do move in conventional 
break-bulk service, clearly point to the crip- 
pling, if not extinction, of the remaining 
break-bulk intercoastal services of Calmar 
and Weyerhaeuser—all to the extreme detri- 
ment of the Port of Baltimore and the State 
of Maryland. 

This result applicant cannot safely deny, 
for if it does not intend to siphon off all of 
the North Atlantic traffic through New York 
then its pro forma operating calculations, 
based as they are upon all such traffic, are 
seriously deficient, 

The manner of impact upon Baltimore's 
intercoastal carriers: Those carriers provid- 
ing intercoastal service at Baltimore are to- 
day faced with the competition of Sea-Land 
which operates a new Intercoastal container- 
ship service between New York and the 
Pacific coast, and which while operating at 
much less than capacity (transcript 4680, 
exhibit SLE-App. 2) is already drawing off 
highgrade from Baltimore and» its 
immediate hinterland. Baltimore's position 
therefore is not in support of Sea-Land it- 
self, but rather is directed against the crea- 
tion of a situation which would intensify a 
condition from which Baltimore is already 
suffering. 

The introduction of an American-Hawalian 
containership service serving only New York 
could not help but worsen the situation at 
Baltimore. Among others, the injury would 
take two immediate forms. First, an ad- 
ditional containership service at New York 
would intensify the syphoning off of high- 
grade cargoes to and from Baltimore itself 
and its hinterland, by truck movement to or 
from New York prior or subsequent to vessel 
carriage beyond. Such movement of Balti- 
more oriented traffic through New York would 
inevitably be increased by the Intensifi- 
cation of competition between two con- 
tainership services operating out of New 
York. This, of course, would deplete the 
reservoir of available traffice for the carriers 
actually serving Baltimore, thereby lessening 
their ability to continue to provide service. 

Secondly, to the extent that the carriers 


serving Baltimore also serve New York (as do 


both Calmar and Weyerhaeuser) they would 
be injured by the intensification of con- 
tainership competition at that port. In the 
struggle to obtain sufficient cargo to fill their 
containerships, both Sea-Land and Amer- 
ican-Hawallan would, and must, solicit 
and commodities equally adapt- 
able to break-bulk operations (see AH-P, 
pp. 29-30, 144) and which are being satis- 
factorlly handled in such operations at the 
present time. (See ICC annual reports of 
Calmar and Weyerhaeuser.) The loss of such 
traffic at New York would cause further 
injury to the carriers upon whom Baltimore 
must depend for service. 

In addition, the introduction of a second 
containership service at New York which 
would draw high-grade cargoes originating 
at and destined to Baltimore and its tm- 
mediate hinterland would be a strong de- 
terrent to the institution of any new service 
at Baltimore. 
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The inevitability of these happenings re- 
quires little resort to specific examples. An 
excellent one, however, may be found in the 
evidence of applicant's witness Nathan. Ap- 
pendix 11 to his exhibit AH-P is a tabula- 
tion of tonnages of dried fruit shipped from 
California by water to selected States dur- 
ing the years 1951 through 1961. The se- 
lected States are the North Atlantic States 
plus Virginia. The tabulation shows that 
in 1961 Maryland received 3,009 tons of dried 
fruit by water. The 1961 annual reports 
to the ICC of Calmar, Weyerhaeuser and 
Pope & Talbot—Baltimore’s principal car- 
riers in that year—reveal that only the latter 
transported dried fruits, in the amount of 
4,267 tons, It is, therefore, reasonable to 
conclude that Pope & Talbot handled the 
3.009 tons to Maryland shown by witness 
Nathan. With Pope & Talbot now out of the 
trade, it is also reasonable to expect that 
one of the remaining carriers is handling 
this quite substantial traffic—substantial 
enough to require individual treatment by 
witness Nathan. The diversion of this con- 
tainerizable” commodity to containership 
service through New York from Baltimore’s 
break bulk carriers is a clear-cut example of 
the injury that could and would be worked 
upon them. Furthermore, the chances of 
its occurring would be more than doubled 
by the addition of the American-Hawallan 
service. 

CONCLUSION 

Much has been said, both pro and con, on 
this record about the impact of applicant’s 
proposed service upon Sea-Land—and prop- 
erly so. However, it must not be forgotten 
that the second issue in this proceeding em- 
braces the impact upon “other water carriers 
in the intercoastal trade.” The “other water 
carriers" so mentioned include those carriers 
presently providing- service at Baltimore. 
The adverse consequences of authorizing the 
institution of a second containership opera- 
tion serving only the pox of New York in- 
sofar as “other water carriers” are concerned 
are clear, and certainly would not comport 
with the basic principle of transportation 
policy laid down by the President in his 
message on tion and cited by wit- 
ness Nathan (AH-O, p. 6) :— 

“Equality of opportunity for all forms of 
transportation and their users, and undue 
preference to none.” 

Denial of the application is required. 

Respectfully submitted. 

MARYLAND Port AUTHORITY, 
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(By William L. Marbury, First National 
Bank Building, Balttmore, Md. Donald 
Macleay, Harold E. Mesirow, 1625 K Street 
NW. Washington D.C., its attorneys.) 


1 American Export Lines (formerly 
Isbrandtsen) does serve Baltimore but east- 
bound only on the Pacific Coast/Puerto 
Rico/Atlantic coast leg of its round-the- 
world service. 

Pope & Talbot's Baltimore carryings 
were: 


Loaded: 
9 ge Shae See ee ee See ea 136, 588 
TC RS SS ee Sop DEANE 101, 351 
Discharged: 
1 SE A Ee eet Sys term te 42, 842 
WEA soca 46, 304 


3 Footnote 1 to table 11 of exhibit AH-P 
defines containertzable“ commodities as 
“nonbulk dry commodities and wine.” 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
re credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 

939). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective departmenit or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


March 25, 1963 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is 10- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the perso? 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Major Domestic Problems in the 1960’s— 
Address by President Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
last Saturday, March 23, the people of 
the city of Chicago were privileged to 
have as their guest the President of the 
United States. President Kennedy at- 
tended the dedication of Chicago’s 
O'Hare International Airport and later 
addressed a civic luncheon. His remarks 
were an excellent discussion of the major 
domestic problems we face in the 1960's, 
and they deserve the study of every 
American. I ask unanimous consent 
that President Kennedy’s remarks be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT A CIVIC LUNCH- 
EON, CONRAD HILTON HOTEL, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mr. Mayor, your eminence, Rabbi Mann, 

Bishop Burrill, Senator Douglas, Mr. Logelin, 


B 


come by the strong public spirit which runs 

gh this city in the determination to 
make Chicago second to none, and every- 
thing about Chicago to be the best, that 
men and women working together can pro- 
Vide. And also by the happy spirit of com- 
munity effort which joins business, labor, 
the civic groups, and all the rest, in selling 
Chicago to the people of Chicago, to the 


Just happen; they are made to happen.“ And 
the reason they are made to happen, I think, 
because of Mayor Daley. So 


of economic vitality and prosperity, that 
Chicago will be among the leaders, and that 
the future of O'Hare Airport, named as the 
mayor has said after a great Chicagoan, who 


died 
that Chicago and O'Hare will be 
Symbolic of the progress of this country. 
There is, I think, the central thesis, how- 


tatty in the decade ahead if we are going 
Maintain that growth, and I want to men- 
Hon one of those problems because I think 
concerns us all, in goyernment, in the 


f 
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city, the National Government, the State, 
labor, management, all of us as citizens. 
I think the No. 1 domestic concern of the 
United States is going to be in the 1960's; the 
question of jobs, jobs for a tidal wave of 
men and women who are going to be hitting 
our labor market in the next 5 years. It is 
a concern which requires the united effort 
of all of us, Some people. may think it 
strange that jobs, which was the great issue 
of the thirties, when we were in a depres- 
son, should also be the great concern of the 
sixties, when we enjoy a relative period of 
economic prosperity. The difficulty in the 
thirties was that there was an inordinately 
low supply of jobs for the men and women 
who wished to find work. 

The difficulty now is the tremendously 
high manpower demand which exceeds the 
supply of jobs. But now, as then, every 
effort must be made by all of us to strengthen 
the economy so that we can find work for 
the people who want it. This involves not 
only Chicago in this country, but it involves 
our position of leadership in the world. Mr. 
Khrushchev has said that the hinge of his- 
tory would move when he was able to demon- 
strate that his system could outproduce 
ours. The hinge of history will move if we 
are not able to find jobs for our people, not 
only during recessions, but also during pe- 
riods of prosperity; and there are three rea- 
sons why I regard this as the number one 
problem we are going to face in this country 
in the coming years, and it is serious enough 
to warrant a careful examination by all of us 
to realize that it cannot be reduced by plati- 
tudes and hopes, and the effect of this prob- 
lem is being felt and will be felt here in 
Chicago, Ill., and across the country. There 
are three reasons for it: First is the labor 
released by the revolution in farm tech- 
nology. Agriculture has been this Nation's 
largest employer, engaging more people 
than steel, automobiles, and public utilities, 
and the transportation industries combined. 


But now 1 farmer can produce the food 
and fiber needed for 25 Americans; compared 
to only seven at the turn of the century. 
New fertilizers, insecticides, research and all 
the rest have made this one of the great 
productive miracles of all time, has been one 
of the great stories for the United States 
around the world in contrast to the failure 
of our adversaries, but it is a fact that since 
1947 our farms have increased their output 
30 percent, at the very time that the man- 
hours worked on those farms were cut in 
half. Farm employment during that period 
declined by 3 million, an average of 
200,000 a year; comparable to the population 
of the city of Akron, Ohio, being thrown out 
of work every 12 months. In the last 2 years 
alone, farm employment dropped by a half 
million, while farm production and farm 
income were both rising. It is estimated 
that disturbing as it may sound, only 1 
out of every 10 boys growing up on the 
farms of the United States will find a living 
in agriculture. 

This leads us to the second growing tide 
of manpower, our Nation's youth. The crest 
of the postwar baby flood has swept through 
our elementary and secondary schools and is 
now about to engulf the labor force. Last 
year, for example, 2.8 million young Ameri- 
cans reached the age of 16. This year 
3,800,000 will be coming into the labor 
market at that age. Altogether, in the 
1960's, 26 million new young workers will 
enter the labor market, an increase of 40 


percent over the 1950's, and a far greater 
number than this country has ever had to 
absorb and train in our A 

Already workers under the age of 25, al- 
though they comprise less than one-fifth of 
our labor force, constitute more than one- 
third of our unemployed. Last year, the 
unemployment rate for men age 25 and over 
was 4.4 percent. But for those age 20 to 24 
it was 9 percent, and for those 14 to 19 it was 
a shocking 13 percent. Although young 
people are staying in school longer than 
their fathers, the rate of school dropouts, 
4 out of every 10, is too high, for 
job openings for the untrained are declin- 
ing, in factories, mines, farms and railroads, 
in the construction and service industries, 

Moreover, the jobless rate is always high- 
est among the unskilled. In our modern 
society, even high school graduates find that 
their skills are inadequate. But Labor De- 
partment surveys show that their rate of 
unemployment is at least far below that of 
school dropouts, not only in the year of leay- 
ing school, but in the later 

The latest surveys also show that unem- 
ployment rates among college graduates are 
much lower than among those who come out 
of high school. But unfortuantely, only 1 
out of every 10 finish college. In short, as 
challenging as it will be to provide, first, 
jobs for the 26 million new young workers 
entering the labor market in the 1960's, far 
more difficult will be the problem of absorb- 
ing the 7.5 million who win not even finish 
high school, including nearly 24% million 
who will not even finish the eighth grade. 

I ask you to mark these figures well, for 
youth unemployment poses one of the most 
expensive and explosive social and economic 
problems now facing this country and this 
city. In the last decade, for example, arrests 
of youth increased 86 percent. What will 
the figure be for the next decade when the 
net increase of potential young workers in 
the labor force rises to 15 times as fast as it 
did in the 1950's? 

Finally, underlying all of these trends is 
the third . phenomenon, both cursed and 
praised, and that is technological advance, 
known loosely by the name of automation. 
During the last 6 years, the Nation increased 
its manufacturing output by nearly 20 per- 
cent, but it did so with 800,000 fewer pro- 
duction workers, and the gain in white-collar 
jobs did not offset this loss. Since the Sec- 
ond World War, the real output of the private 
economy has risen 67 percent, with only a 3 
percent rise in man-hours. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. In- 
creasing productivity and advancing tech- 
nological skills are essential to our ability to 
compete and to progress. But we also have 
an obligation to find the nearly 2 million 
jobs which are displaced by these advances. 

This city is no stranger to any of these 
problems. You have seen your 


1947 to 97 percent today. 
your downstate coal mines laying 
makes it possible for 46 


the exception to this pattern since it now 
takes 10 men to manage the Cubs Instead 
of 1. 
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This is not a blue-collar problem alone. 
Office and clerical workers are increasingly 
being displaced by automatic computers and 
processes. The Farm Home Administration 
of the U.S. Government processes 35 per- 
cent more loans per employee than it did 
only 2 years ago. 

This administration intends to press ahead 
with Government economy, but we also have 
to find in the private economy jobs for these 
people who are willing. 

All these trends you have seen in this 
city and State, workers displaced by automa- 
tion, school dropouts roaming the streets, 
men looking for work who have left the 
farm, the mine, the factory, the railroad, or 
the distressed area. You have your share of 
jobless Negroes and women and older work- 
ers and all the rest, even though under 
Mayor Daley's hard-driving leadership this 
city is creating new jobs faster than almost 
any city in the country. The same is true 
on a larger scale of the Nation as a whole, 
Our civilian labor force grew by nearly 12 
million during the last 15 years. But the 
number of jobs grew by only 10 million, In 
the last 5 years we saw an annual increase 
of only 175,000 private jobs, outside of agri- 
culture, compared to 700,000 in each of the 
previous 10 years. Our total gross national 
product output grew at a rate of only 3 per- 
cent, while unemployment remained con- 
tinuously above 5 percent. And last year's 
loss of man-hours, in terms of those willing 
but unable to find full-time work, was a 
staggering 1 billion work days, equivalent to 
shutting down the entire country with no 
production, no services, and no pay for over 
3 weeks. N 

Some 14 million Americans had some un- 
employment in 1962, and 28 percent of last 
year’s unemployed were out of work 15 
weeks or longer. Fifteen percent were out 
of work a full 6 months or longer. This Na- 
tion must do better than that. 

The trouble is that each of these figures 
grow worse, after each recession, and each 
one is bound to grow worse in the sixties as 
the labor force increases even faster, unless 
we take actions to reverse these trends and 
make the most of the manpower. Unless we 
step up our rate of growth, unless we create 
a supply of jobs which is more equal to the 
demand, our rate of unemployment will 
steadily and swiftly climb to the recession 
level of 7 percent, even without a recession. 
Without full employment, consumer markets 
sre below their potential, without strong 
consumer demand plant capacity is not fully 
in use, without full plant utilization profit 
margins are reduced, without higher profits 
investment lags, and so the sagging spiral 
continues downward, 

Our task is to reverse this spiral, to recog- 
nize it in the first place, and no single magic 
solution will solve all of our manpower prob- 
lems. Above all, we need to release the 
brake of wartime tax rates which are now 
holding down growth at the very time we 
need more growth in order to create more 
jobs. Ten million dollars more in tax savings 
in the hands of American consumers and 
investors, as I have proposed to the Congress, 
will be multiplied many times in new mar- 
kets, new equipment, new jobs, new pay- 
rolls, and then still more consumption and 
investment. 

As this decade is unique in terms of the 
trends converging upon ít, so is 1963 uniquely 
qualified to be the year that we cut Federal 
taxes. Inflationary pressures are at bay, no 
world crisis strains our resources, the dollar 
is strong, new investment incentives have 
been enacted, world war material prices are 
stable, and the number of idle men and 
machines can clearly absorb this expansion. 
But tax reduction alone is not enough if we 
are to attack unemployment in those areas 
and among those workers where the need is 
greatest. 
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Tax reduction alone will not employ the 
unskilled or bring business to a distressed 
area, and tax reduction alone is not, there- 
fore, the only program we must put forward. 
To mention but a few, we urgently need to 
improve our schools and colleges, to reduce 
the number of dropouts, to reduce the num- 
ber of unskilled workers, to keep young 
people out of the labor market until they 
are ready for the jobs which automation 
creates, Instead of those it is sure to replace. 

We urgently need a youth employment op- 
portunities program to give young people 
training and job experience instead of hang- 
ing around the streets, out of work, and out 
of hope. We need to step up our efforts for 
aid to distressed areas, for the retraining of 
the unemployed, particularly in those areas 
where it has been chronic, for more sccurity 
for our aged, for improving our housing and 
our transportation industries, and for end- 
ing race discrimination in education and 
employment, which helps Increase, of course, 
the chronic unemployment of minority 
groups. 

These are all controversial measures. 
There may possibly be others that are needed 
or others that are better, but at least it is a 
problem that we should all concentrate our 
attention on and not merely assume it is 
going to be settled if we ignore it. 

O'Hare Airport was not built in that spirit 
and this problem will not be solved unless 
we concentrate the best energies of this 
country on the solution of a serious national 
problem. I have no doubt these problems 
will some day be solved. The question is 
will they be solved in ways which impoverish 
us, with restrictions on the work week, or 
inefficiency, or in competition, or will they 
be solved in ways which enrich us by expand- 
ing our economy and putting people to work. 

The choice is up to us all, to you here 
in Chicago, to those of us in Washington, 
depends on the will of the people and the 
will of the Congress. 

Twenty-five hundred years ago the Greek 
poet Alcaeus laid down the principle which 
best sums up the greatness of Chicago: "Not 
houses firmly roofed," he wrote, or the 
stones of walls well bullded, nay, nor canals 
and dockyards make the city—but men able 
to use their opportunities.” 

Chicago is blessed to have such men at 
their head, and my fervent hope is that the 
United States of America in meeting the 
needs of this decade will also be peopled by 
“men able to use their opportunities.” 
Thank you. 8 


Legislative History of Public Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of Subcommittee No. 3, of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, charged with 
the responsibility of preparing the 
United States Code and the District of 
Columbia Code, I am constantly con- 
cerned with methods of making the pub- 
lication of the laws more understand- 
able and useful. 

I want to call to the attention of the 
House a most significant and valuable 
improvement in the publication of the 
laws by the General Services Admin- 
istration; and I want to extend to the 
Administrator and to his staff in the Of- 
fice of Federal Register, National Ar- 
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chives and Records Service, responsible 
for this improvement, my warmest con- 
gratulations. 

In my hand is a copy of Publie Law 
88-1, making supplemental appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, 
and for other purposes. This print, 
which is popularly called a “slip law,” 
is the initial publication of a Federal 
law upon enactment, and may be ob- 
tained at the National Archives. At the 
bottom of the page of this law is a legis- 
lative history, showing that this legisla- 
tion was reported from the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, House Report 
No. 35, from the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, Senate Report No. 9, and 
that it was considered and passed by the 
House on February 27, 1963, and by the 
Senate on March 4, 1963—with a refer- 
ence to volume 109 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, This information, available for 
the first time as an addendum to the 
slip law itself, gives the essential infor- 
mation needed for research regarding 
the law. It will save untold hours of 
research. Without the information in 
this form it has, until now, been neces- 
sary for interested persons to have re- 
course either to the House Calendar or 
to the ConcRESSIONAL Recorp—which are 
not always readily available even here in 
Washington—presupposing that they 
have the necessary familiarity with those 
publications to enable them to know 
what to look for. From now on, with 
the guide published in the legislative 
history, that part of the research is al- 
ready done and all that is necessary is 
to obtain the reports from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents and the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorps for the days indicated. 

I understand that the legislative his- 
tory printed on the slip laws may be ex- 
panded in the future to give a reference 
to printed committee hearings on the 
legislation. In this connection, I hope 
that it will be possible for all commit- 
tees to adopt a uniform simple method 
of identifying h ch as by se- 
rial numbers—so that only a brief ref- 
ence to a serial number in the legislative 
history will be adequate. This would 
avoid lengthy descriptions of the sub- 
ject matter of the hearings now fre- 
quently necessary to identify them. 

I also understand that it may be 
planned to present the legislative his- 
tories in tabular form in the volumes of 
the statutes at large in the future. 
These volumes are, of course, the cumu- 
lation of the slip laws for each session. 
Incidentally, one of the recent improve- 
ments in the printing of the slip laws is 
the marginal reference to the volume 
and page of the statutes at large in 
which the particular law will ultimately 
be printed. Another recent improve- 
ment was in the numbering of the laws 
by incorporating a prefix indicating the 
number of the Congress. For example, 
this law is Public Law 88-1 and the next 
one will be Public Law 88-2. This sys- 
tem precludes the uncertainty that 
used to prevail when reference was 
made to, let us say, Public Law 601, 
without identifying the Congress. 

I know that the Members and all other 
persons who must have recourse to legis- 
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lative history join me in expressing this 
commendation to those responsible for 
these notable improvements. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at this point, a copy of Public Law 
88-1—called a slip law—to illustrate 
these improvements. 

Pune Law 88-1, 88TH CONGRESS, HOUSE 
JoInTtT RESOLUTION 284, Marcu 6, 1963 
Joint resolution making supplemental ap- 

propriations for the Department of Agri- 

culture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

1963, and for other purposes 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the following 
Sums are appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963; namely: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Foreign assistance programs 
Public Law 480 

For an additional amount for “Public Law 
480," to restore the capital impairment of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation due to 
expenses and costs of sales of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities for foreign currencies 
Pursuant to title I of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 1701-1709), $508,172,000, 
to remain available until expended. 

Approved March 6, 1963. 

LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 

House Report No. 35 (Appropriations Com- 
mittee). 

Benate Report No. 9 (Appropriations Com- 
mittee). 

ConcressionaL Record, volume 109: Feb- 
Tuary 27, 1963, considered and passed House; 

h 4, 1963, considered and passed Senate. 


Acceptance Remarks by Representative 
Ben Reifel, of South Dakota, Vice Pres- 
ident of Arrow, Inc., Acknowledging the 
Abbott Laboratories Gift of Paintings 
Depicting the Practice of Medicine by 
American Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


„Or SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr, President, Abbott 
Laboratories presented to Arrow, Inc., 
on March 6, 1963, a collection of 36 orig- 
inal paintings which effectively portray 
in the form of an art the pressing hu- 
man problem of health and its mainte- 

among the American Indians. 

The Honorable Ben REIFEL, of South 
Dakota, my own distinguished Repre- 
Sentative, delivered the acceptance ad- 
on behalf of Arrow, Inc., which is 

an organization working on behalf of 
the American Indian—health, education, 
crafts Welfare, development, and 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
ine to have printed in the Appendix of 

€ Recorp the article entitled “Accept- 
ance Remarks by Congressman BEN 
REIFEL, of South Dakota, vice president 
of Arrow, Inc.” 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ACCEPTANCE REMARKS BY CONGRESSMAN BEN 

REIFEL, or SOUTH DAKOTA, Vice PRESIDENT 

or ARROW, INC. 


It is with both extreme pleasure and pro- 
found gratitude that I accept, on behalf of 
Arrow, this striking collection of paintings. 
It is refreshing to note that a uti- 
cal company such as Abbott is not only in 
the business of developing medicine for sav- 
ing lives but, through its program of fine art, 
also enriches our lives. 

I think it must be obvious to everyone 
here, on seeing the thrilling works of the 
four very talented artists commissioned by 
the Abbott Laboratories, that the results rep- 
resent not only a significant contribution to 
the art world, but also to the enhancement 
of a better understanding of the American 
Indian in general and his health and medi- 
cal problems in particular. 

In fact, it was the development of a more 
realistic understanding which the people of 
Abbott were striving for when, 14 years ago, 
they sent their writer-artist teams across 
20,000 miles of Indian reservation lands to 
portray Indian life as it then existed. Look- 
ing at these paintings today, there's little 
doubt that they have helped to achieve a 
better understanding, for the progress in 
Indian health care, a progress which could 
only have come about with increased under- 
standing, has been striking. 

Let me give you a few illustrations. In 
1950, when these paintings were first re- 
produced in the Abbott Laboratories’ mag- 
azine, What's New, the accompanying text 
revealed some shocking medical statistics. 
The death rate among Indians due to tuber- 
culosis was then 10 times higher than it was 
for the non-Indian population. Today, that 
figure has been reduced to less than four 
times, and TB, no longer the scourge it was 
14 years ago, now ranks ninth among causes 
of Indian deat’ 8. 

The same article also told of a tragically 
unbelievable infant mortality rate. Out of 
every 1,000 Indian babies born, 89 died. To- 
day, that death rate has been reduced by 
more than half. And this, despite the fact 
that the Indian population is increasing 
more rapidly than the general population. 

With disease rife and medical care at a 
minimum, how long could the American 
Indian so vividly portrayed in these paint- 
ings expect to live? This is a quotation from 
a Papago report cited in the article of 14 
years ago: “Of approximately 260 infants 
born each year, one-fourth die within 12 
months, at the age of 6 there are only 160 
left; at the age of 18, only 125. The life 
expectancy of a Papago infant is 17 years.” 

Today, that Papago can expect to live 42 
years. 

Unquestionably, there has been tremen- 
dous progress in the medical and health 
care of the Indian, and today he can aspire 
to a life more nearly comparable to that of 
his fellow Americans. These paintings have 
contributed to that progress. So have many 
of you here this afternoon, and I would not 
wish to let this opportunity go by without 
acknowledging and commending the efforts 
of such Government agencies as the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Interior Department, and the Divi- 
sion of Indian Health of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The co- 
operation of many private organizations 
wor! in the field of Indian welfare has 
provided a step up the ladder toward ac- 
ceptable health standards. Much advance- 
ment is due to a sympathetic and farsighted 
Congress which saw and understood the 
need, and appropriated the funds neces- 
sary to make achievement possible. Perhaps 
most deserving of commendation are the 
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Indians themselves who have struggled to 
bring about understanding, cooperation, and 
advancement among their own people. 

We can look at these paintings today and 
feel justifiably proud of our progress. But 
we cannot look at them and fell complace- 
ment. Much still remains to be done. 

It is true that the Indian infant mortality 
rate has been cut in half, but it is still twice 
that of the non-Indian population. 

It is true that TB is no longer the lead- 
ing cause of death among Indians, but the 
overall Indian death rate remains frighten- 
ingly higher than the death rate for the gen- 
eral population. 

It is true that the Indian can expect to 
live longer, but his life expectancy still falls 
20 years short of yours. 

As you look at the colorful and articu- 
late brush work in these paintings, you wiil 
read a story at once heartening and discour- 
aging. It is a story of the great improve- 
ments that have been achieved, and the 
progress that is yet to be made. It is a 
story that must be told, and we hope to use 
these paintings in such a way that it will 
be 


They will remain displayed here tomorrow 
and we ask that you invite your friends to 
view them. Later, during the 1964 New York 
World's Fair, the works will be housed in the 
American Indian pavilion where they will 
bring their message to millions of Americans. 
What their specific future use beyond the 
fair will be, we do not yet know, but we 
would welcome suggestions from any of you 
here today which would assure that the 
story they have to tell remains prominent. 
For we of Arrow, along with all of you, I'm 
sure, look forward to the time when the true 
value of these paintings will be measured 
not by their yal of the work that re- 
mains to be done, but only by their creative 
beauty and their symbolization of a history 
of suffering that has passed. 

We are indeed highly honored to be made 
permanent custodians of this valuable and 
unique collection. Thank you. 


The TFX Decision 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I am including four newspaper 
editorials concerning the TFX decision. 
One is from the Washington Star of 
March 21, another appeared in the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, one is 
from the Fort Worth Star Telegram of 
March 19, and another is-a column by 
Joseph Kraft which appeared in the 
Washington Star of March 21. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, 
Mar. 21, 1963] 
CONFLICT oF INTEREST 

There are two ways of looking at the con- 
flict of interest insinuations, aimed at 
Deputy Defense Secretary Gilpatric, which 
have been oozing out of the Senate commit- 
tee study of the TFX warplane contract. 


One is that these charges or intimations 
are politically inspired. If so, this is thor- 
oughly reprehensible. 


The other is that the sponsors of these in- 
timations really believe that there may be 
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a basis for the complaint. If this is the case, 
we would like to cast our vote on the side 
of the proposition that this is the rankest 
sort of nonsense. 

Presumably it is necessary, or at least ex- 
pedient, to erect some kind of conflict of in- 
terest barrier between temptation and a pro- 
spective Government official. It may take 
the form of sworn testimony that he has 
severed all former professional connections or 
a statute requiring a businessman to im- 
poverish himself in return for the “privi- 
lege of serving his country. In either situa- 
tion, the efficacy of the barrier“ is open to 
grave question. Conflict of interest proce- 
dures will not make an honest man out of a 
thief. What the Senate, in its confirmatory 
process, ought to do is to take a long, hard 
look at the man. If his integrity is suspect 
or questionable, confirmation should be re- 
fused. The real looting in Government jobs 
has resulted from confirming nominations on 
the dotted political line. And as long as this 
is the practice, conflict of interest procedures 
will accomplish little, 

But, back to Mr. Gilpatric. We do not be- 
lieve there is the slightest basis for raising 
any question with respect to him and the 
TFX contract. His superior, Mr. McNamara, 
assumes full responsibility for that contract. 
And, we trust, there is no prospect that Mr. 
McNamara is going to be accused of getting 
his under the table cut from this deal. The 
real danger in a situation of this kind is that 
politicking and wild blue yonder stuff will 
discourage honorable, decent, competent men 
from taking any kind of Government job. 
Only those with sticky fingers will apply. 
And this, it seems to us, raises the real con- 
flict of interest—from the point of view of 
the public interest. 


From the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, 
Mar. 22, 1963] 


THE ISSUE In THE TFX CONTROVERSY 


Any suspicions that the projected TFX 
fighter plane should really be named the 
L.B.J. after Vice President LYNDON B. JOHN- 
son, has been pretty well knocked in the head 
since the Senate Permanent Investigations 
Subcommittee under Senator MCCLELLAN be- 
gan its inquiry into the letting of the 86.5 
billion contract to build the plane. 

Tt is now widely conceded that politics did 
not enter into the awarding of the contract 
to the General Dynamics Corp. of Texas, 

Defense Secretary McNamara has given the 
committee his reasons for rejecting the 
Boeing Co. bid and made it plain that the 
decision was made by him and his civilian 
advisers. 

His calculation that a billion dollars could 
be saved if a single fighter plane could be 
developed that could be used by both Air 
Force and Navy met with objections from 
both services. They wanted separate planes, 
but the Defense Secretary decided that the 
fighter the General Dynamics people came up 
with was near enough. 

Mr. McNamara may be right or he may be 
wrong, and it is proper that he should be 
asked to justify his decision as best he can. 
It is equally true that the military objectors 
to the single plane may be wrong. 

From suspicions of undue political influ- 
ence, the controversy has flowered into the 
basic question of civilian versus military con- 
trol of the Pentagon. A good deal more than 
idle fear has been expressed in and out of 
Congress lest our tremendous Military Estab- 
Ushment should slip out from under tradi- 
tional civilian control. Mr. McNamara has 
applied the civilian constitutional principle. 
The findings of the McClellan committee 
could very well determine the direction of 
the clyillan-military relationship. 
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[From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 
Mar. 19, 1963] 


EXPERT'S Decision on TFX 


Senator JoHN MCCLELLAN of Arkansas, 
chairman of the committee investigating the 
awarding of the TFX fighter plane contract 
to General Dynamics, says Defense Secre- 
tary Robert MeNamara's defense of the de- 
cision does not conyince him that it was 
Justified. The Secretary’s statement makes 
sense, nevertheless, and while it includes 
bits of technical information, an ord 
layman—or a Senator—should have little 
trouble understanding the reasons he has 
given for the action. 

For example, the report easily disposes of 
one of the main points offered m support of 
the charge that the contract award was de- 
cided on the basis of politics and would have 
gone to Gencral Dynamics no matter what.” 
That point is that the continuous postpone- 
ment of the award and repeated further 
study orders were prompted by political in- 
terference in order to give General Dynamics 
a chance to catch up with the design sub- 
mitted by Boeing, the principal rival. 

Mr. McNamara reveals, however, that there 
was extensive disagreement among the 
Pentagon agencies involved in the selection 
procedure as to what action should have 
been taken after the first design proposals 
were considered in January 1962. All agreed 
that very substantial change would be very 
substantial change would be required in de- 
signs presented by both of the leading com- 
petitors, General Dynamics and Boeing. To 
accomplish these changes, the Source Selec- 
tion Board appointed by the Air Force and 
Navy recommended that the services work 
exclusively with Boeing in a design study 
contract. But a number of other agencies, 
including both the Navy Bureau of Weapons, 
and the Tactical Air Command, for whom 
the aircraft is being built, and the Air Force 
Systems Command, which has overall pro- 
duction and testing responsibility, fayored 
a joint study with both companies. The 
joint study was chosen partly on the assum- 
tion that the competition between the two 
firms would produce a better product in less 
time and at least cost. 

After the second and third design pro- 
posals were submitted last spring a further 
study again was ordered. Again the Source 
Selection Board had recommended Boeing. 
But the fact was that neither design sulted 
the Navy, and Mr. McNamara detected also 
that neither firm had understood the funda- 
mental goal of the project—a single aircraft 
that could be ysed by both the Navy and 
the Air Force. 

Accordingly, still another joint study con- 
tract was awarded. This time, however, the 
Secretary directed a letter to each of the 
firms attempting to make clear his position. 
His three main points were that the accept- 
able design would have to: (1) satisfy Navy 
and Air Force requirements for improvement 
in their tactical air capabilities; (2) provide 
a minimum divergence from a common de- 
sign for both services; and, (3) show a 
demonstrably credible understanding of costs 
for development and procurement of the air- 
craft. 

In its report on the fourth and final de- 
sign submission, the evaluation group stated 
that both aircraft satisfied point No, 1, the 
performance requirement, although the Boe- 
ing design scored a bit higher. But it con- 
ceded that General Dynamics scored much 
higher on No. 2, the so-called commonality 
feature, and somewhat higher on No. 3. 

On the basis of General Dynamics’ advan- 
tages in these last two points, Mr. McNamara 
says, he made his decision. In amplifying 
his reasons, he ranged somewhat into tech- 
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nical matters. It suffices to say that the 
judgment of both the Secretary and the 
evaluation group was that Boeing's bid 
amounted to two separate designs and was 
less than straightforward in the approach to 
development and production programs. The 
General Dynamics proposal appeared to the 
Secretary to be far more in line with the 
original goal, more practical and dependable, 
and more realistic in its approach to design 
problems. 

In short, Mr. McNamara seems to have felt 
that once the military requirements were met 
by both planes, the only basis for further 
comparison was in the realm of production 
techniques and cost. Considering the De- 
fense Secretary’s civilian background, it 
would seem safe to say that the final TFX 
decision was made by an expert in such 
matters. 

Mr. McNamara’s instructions from Presi- 
dent Kennedy, on taking over as Defense Sec- 
retary, were to: (1) develop the force struc- 
ture necessary to U.S. military requirements; 
and, (2) to procure and operate this force at 
the lowest possbile cost. The TFX episode 
represents a bold attempt to fulfill this as- 
signment at the expense of some long-used 
methods of procedure. The outcome is one 
with which neither the military nor the tax- 
payer should find fault. 


From the Washington Evening Star, 
Mar. 22, 1963] 

REASON IN REALM OP TECHNOLOGY—MCNa- 
MARA DEFENDED IN TFX DECISION as PRAC- 
TITIONER OF COMMONSENSE 

(By Joseph Kraft) 

All the facts are not yet in on the conflict 
of Interest charges leveled against Deputy 
Secretary of Defense Roswell Gllpatric. Buw 
the insinuation looks to be the work of 
desperate men. In origin and thrust, it is 
of a piece with the intimation that Sec: 
McNamara is a walking computer, good at 
figures but deficient in understanding of 
military problems. And that charge can be 
shown to be a canard. 

Behind all the fuss are the victims of 
rapid advance in weapons technology. For 
the Air Force in particular, and for its clients 
in business and politics, the advent of mis- 
siles, and their rapid improvement, has made 
slim pickings where once there was cornu- 
copia, The big bombers—the B-47, the 
B-52, and the B-70—are out, or on the way 
out. The Navy's Polaris has replaced the 
Jupiter missiles in Italy and Turkey, and 
overtaken the Skybolt missile. The hand- 
writing seems to be on the wall for the Titan 
III missile and the Dyna-Soar project. 
Lastly, the Air Force is being obliged to share 
a fighter plane—the TFX—with the Navy. 
while the Army looks in a fair way to get 
masses of its own fighters for support of 
conventional operations. 

Many highpowered careers, as well as bil- 
lions of dollars and thousands of jobs, are 
at stake, so it is not surprising to find 
resistance to these changes. In the past, 
however, the argument centered around the 
military necessities. But in the TFX hear- 
ings before Senator MCCLELLAN's committee, 
and in last month's budget hearings before 
the House Armed Services Committee, it has 
been channeled into a personal campaign 

the Secretary. His service record, 
which is short, has been compared ad nau- 
seam, with that of the Joint Chiefs, which 
is very, very long. Phrases like “walking 
machine” and “human computer" haye been 
bandied about. Then come the usual homi- 

lies on the fallibility of machines. Im 

not against progress,“ Representative Bos 

Witson of California put it, “I like com- 

puters and Univacs, and so forth, but I don't 
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think you ean crank all the basic informa- 
tion into a Univac or a computer that will 
get you the right answer. * * * The Univac 
can be wrong.” 

Tt can, indeed. And no one knows it bet- 
ter than Robert Strange McNamara. He has 
repeatedly observed that the figuring re- 
quired for most of his basic decisions could 
be done on the back of an envelope. He 
actually cut the sums requested by the serv- 
icea for computers in the 1964 budget. Far 
from being technical and dificult, moreover, 
his own presentations are models of common- 
sense reasoning—as direct as the bark of a 
dog. For example, his decision to substitute 
the Polaris for the Jupiter missiles in Italy 
was based on the following explicit factors: 
(a) that the Jupiters, being liquid-fueled 
missiles, had to be. fired from above ground 
in a slow and delicate process; (b) that their 
locations were well known, being situated 
near a main highway; (c) that they could 
easily be sabotaged, even by rifle fire; (d) 
that they were based in an area heavily pop- 
ulated by Italian Communists; (e) that the 
Polaris, hidden underwater, could do the 
same job, and was available as a substitute. 

Given that kind of commonsense argu- 
ment, there is a supreme irony in the charge 
that Secretary McNamara is a puppet of ma- 
Chines. It is a little like saying that Milton 
Was really mute and inglorious. For as no 
Other American public man, the Defense Sec- 
Tetary has had the patience, the diligence 
and the acumen to enter the thickets of 
modern weaponry without losing his wits. 
His lucid presentation of the underlying 
logic, his relentless forcing out of alterna- 
tives, has brought within reach of all intelli- 
gent Americans an understanding of deci- 
sions that were once hidden in clouds of 
Military and scientific expertise. For the 
case that man can master the machine, he 
personally is exhibit A. Whatever his faults, 
his preeminent virtue has been to assert the 
rule of reason in the realm of technology. 


Inconsiderate Highway Planning in 


Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


- Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I re- 
cently received a letter from a good 


friend of conservation in support of my- 


bill, S. 468, designed to help protect fish, 
Wildlife, and recreation resources from 
damage due to Federal-aid highway con- 
struction. In his letter, Mr. William 
Voigt, Jr., of Mechanicsburg, Pa., cited 
instances of what he described as in- 
ae highway planning” in his 


Mr. Voigt is immediate past executive 
director of the Pennsylvania Fish Com- 
Mission, and can speak with authority on 
the subject of stream damage due to 
highway construction. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that the report sent to me by Mr. 
Voigt be printed in the RECORD. 

After hearing from Mr. Voigt, I re- 
Ceived a letter from his successor as 
executive director of the Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission, Mr. Albert Day, point- 
ing out additional possible stream dam- 
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age from highway construction. Mr. 
Day sent a copy of a letter from Mr. 
Gordon L. Trembley, chief acquatic bi- 
ologist for the Pennsylvania Fish Com- 
mission, addressed to Mr. J. J. Kelmar, 
district engineer for the Pennsylvania 
Department of Highways, regarding 
threatened damage to Big Fishing Creek 
in Clinton County, Pa., because of the 
proposed route of the Keystone Short- 
way. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from Mr. Day, as 
well as a report entitled, Fishing Creek, 
Clinton County,” prepared by the Penn- 
sylvania Fish Commission, and the letter 
from Mr. Trembley to Mr. Kelmar, be 
printed at this point in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letters 
and report were ordered to be printed in 
the Rrcorp, as follows: 

EXAMPLES OF INCONSIDERATE HIGHWAY PLAN- 
NING, PENNSYLVANIA 


No. 1, Pennsylvania Highway 872, Cameron 
County: This highway runs north-south, 
along First Fork, Sinnemahoning Creek, nor- 
mally one of the northern Pennsylvania's 
better clean streams, averaging some 50 to 
60 feet wide, meandering through a narrow, 
mountain bordered valley. It has been rich 
in fish life, and the area is excellent for deer, 
turkey and grouse. The road ran along 
higher edges and benchland, often within 
sight of the stream but not encroaching on 
its banks. About seven miles up from the 
southern end of the highway lies a combina- 
tion flood control and recreational reservoir, 
built by the State. The State Department of 
Highways is now In late stages of building 
a widened highway No. 872, so more people 
can travel faster to and from the reservoir. 
In the relocation and new construction, the 
department is removing sand and gravel from 
the stream bed, widening and flattening the 
stream bed and thereby removing habitat 
or damaging it and raising summer tempera- 
tures. The stream has been straightened 
in some areas and scenic values have been 
im; . This is a Federal aid project, 
probably with 50 percent reimbursement. 

No. 2, Keystone Shortway, Interstate Sys- 
tem: This multilane highway runs east-west 
across Pennsylvania. A Fish and Wildlife 
Service (Federal) trout hatchery is located 
near the village of Lamar on Fishing Creek, 
in Clinton County. This is one of the best 
trout streams in Pennsylvania. The 
planned route of the Keystone Shortway is 
right down the middle of the valley of Fish- 
ing Creek, bordering it, covering parts of it 
with bridges, widening and flattening the 
stream, eliminating habitat and raising sum- 
mer water temperatures, increasing evapo- 
ration and seepage. The hatchery may pos- 
sibly have to be abandoned or relocated, 
This is a 90-percent Federal aid project. 

No. 3, a miscellany of examples: Bridges: 
The Pennsylvania Department of Highways 18 
engaged in a vast program of relocating and 
rebuilding bridges across fishable streams. 
Each one is built wider and longer than the 
one replaced. At each the department has 
for years widened, straightened and flattened 
the affected stream, degrading it for fish. 
After 3 years of effort when I was executive 
director, the Pennsylvania Fish Commission 
persuaded the department to specify that a 
V-shaped channel be cut in stream beds 
under 80 feet wide, hoping that in time 
nature would cut and reshape the bed in 
these areas and restore fish habitat; and 
hoping that the V would provide cooler water 
for the fish. The earlier damage is now 
somewhat mitigated, but the conditions left 
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still are far from desirable in numerous 
cases. Most of these are Federal aid projects, 

Channel straightening: Where. highways 
parallel streams, the Department of High- 
ways carries out straightening projects, and 
these may run anywhere from a hundred 
yards or so to a mile or more. FPishable 
stream beds are widened, straightened and 
rendered less habitable for fish. 

Emphasis in the above accounts has been 
largely on fish and fish habitat, but it may 
readily be seen that wildlife and wildlife 
habitat are also adversely affected, espe- 
cially the water loving furbearers, 

All the information herein is presented as 
a public service by an interested individual 
citizen. 

Wix Vorcr, Jr, 

MECHANICSBURG, PA, 


CoMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
PENNSYLVANIA FISH COMMISSION, 
Harrisburg, January 31, 1963. 
Hon. Lee METCALF, 
Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Mercatr: The copy of Bill 
Voigt's letter of January 23 to you reminds 
me that we have not sent you the details on 
several of our most important possible losses 
to new highway construction in Pennsyl- 
vania. We refer to the probable effects on 
Big Fishing Creek, Clinton County, by the 
proposed route of the Keystone Shortway. 

I am enclosing a copy of a letter by our 
Chief Aquatic Biologist, Gordon Trembley, 
addressed to the District Engineer of the 
State Highway Department which Lists the 
values involved in this stream and the pos- 
sible damage to them by the proposed high- 
way construction. : 

Although we are hopeful that the State 
Highway Department and the U.S. Bureau of 
Public Roads will recognize the dangers to 
this important resource and select a different 
route for this road, we have as yet no as- 
surance that this will be done. Any help 
that you can give us through your commit- 
tee will be much appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
ALBERT M. Day, 
Executive Director. 


FISHING CREEK, CLINTON County 


(Prepared by the Pennsylvania Fish Com- 
mission and submitted for reading at the 
hearing at Lock Haven, Pa., Jan. 17, 1962.) 

Creek in Clinton County, Pa. is 
unique in character in that it is one of the 
few limestone streams in the United States 
in which the habitat is primarily trout. The 
excellent trout fishing afforded by this 
stream has been recognized for many years 
and as early as the 19th century British fish- 
ing books referred to the fine fishing in this 
stream, Recently it has been listed among 
the top trout streams in America by outdoor 
writers, 

The watershed drains 183 square miles of 
woodland and farmland. The stream is 
about 32 miles long—18 miles of which are 
stocked annually with trout. Natural repro- 
duction of trout is successful in the stream 
and its tributaries. 

The stream is heavily utilized by fisher- 
men. Angler counts in the early trout sea- 
son of 1958 and 1959 showed about 100 an- 
glers per mile of stream. Since that time the 
stream has undoubtedly received heavier 
fishing pressure since nearby Spring Creek 
in Centre County Is no longer attractive to 
trout fishermen. 

The best known portion of the stream is 
locally called “the Narrows.” This stretch 
leaves a mountain valley and flows down a 
mountain side to a lower valley. Stream 
flow is quite rapid in this 3.5 mile stretch 
falling about 45 feet per mile, This stretch 
is famous for its mayfly hatches which at- 
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tract anglers from great distances. Studies 
have shown a varied and plentiful supply 
of trout food in the stream. Fish population 
studies have demonstrated a population of 
trout in excess of 80 pounds per acre remain- 
ing in the stream after the close of the trout 
season. 

To summarize—Fishing Creek is without 
doubt one of the best trout streams in east- 
ern United States by virtue of the excellent 
physical, biological and chemical conditions 
maintained there. It receives heavy use by 
anglers who bring an unknown amount of 
revenue to the community. It is thus a 
great natural resource which, once lost, 
could never be regained. 

Word that a proposed route of the Key- 
stone Shortway would lead through the 

Creek valley has caused grave con- 
cern in the fish commission who must rep- 
resent the interests of licensed anglers in 
such matters. It appears to us that in the 
section known as “the Narrows” the valley is 
so restricted in width that irreparable dam- 
age to the stream would result. This would 
be especially true if changes in the course 
of the stream are contemplated. In fact, any 
channel change in this rapid section would 
undoubtedly result in a straight sluiceway 
and thus destroy all of the natural features 
which make this such an excellent trout 
stream. It is, therefore, respectfully re- 
quested that the department of highways 
give deep consideration to locating the 
Shortway elsewhere than in Fishing Creek 
valley. In the event that no other route can 
be found, we request that every precaution 
be exercised to minimize disturbances and 
siltation of the present stream bed. We fur- 
ther request that the fish commission be 
fully informed of any proposed channel 
changes and that such changes be accom- 
panied by the-installation of low dams, de- 
flectors or other devices as a means of at 
least partial restoration of the stream sec- 
tions affected. The Pennsylvania Fish Com- 
mission will be pleased to furnish designs 
and locations for such structures. 

x May 10, 1962. 
Mr. J. J. KELMAR, 
District Engineer, 
Pennsylvania Department of Highways, 
Clearfield, Pa. 

Dear Sm: On January 17, 1962, we pre- 
sented testimony at the Lock Haven hearing 
relative to the proposed route of the Key- 
stone Shortway along Big Fishing Creek in 
Clinton County. We pointed out that this 
stream is presently one of the outstand- 
ing trout streams in eastern United States 
and stated that the building of the Short- 
way along this stream would cause irrepara- 
ble damage to the stream. 

On May 7, 1962, at a meeting in the office 
of the district engineer, department of 
highways, Clearfield, we reaffirmed our op- 
position to building the Shortway in this 
valley. 

The purpose of this letter is to emphasize 
once again the great value of Big Fish- 
ing Creek as a natural resource and as a 
center of outdoor recreation and to define 
more specifically the possible impact. the 
construction of the Shortway would have 
on this stream. 

At the Clearfield meeting it was stated 
that building the Shortway along the alter- 
nate route (Le., to cross Long Run) would 
cost $2,000,000 more than construction along 
Big Fishing Creek. Thus the problem is re- 
solved basically to the question of whether 
this great natural resource, Big Fishing 
Creek, is worth $2,000,000 over the com- 
ing years. 

Certainly this problem is not unique to 
Pennsylvania. Senator Lee METCALF has in- 
troduced a bill (S. 2767) in Congress which 
would protect fish and wildlife and other 
recreational values in highway construction 
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by requiring approval by the Secretary of 
the Interior of project surveys, plans, speci- 
fications and estimates for Federal-aid roads, 
Senator Mercautr stated: “Of course, we all 
want. good roads. They are being built. 
But I am alarmed by the destruction of an 
irreplaceable resource, sport fishing streams, 
by road routing and construction.” 

About 18 miles (107 acres) of Big Fishing 
Creek extending from the mouth to above 
Tylersville are approved for stocking under 
the coordinated program of the Pennsyl- 
vania Fish Commission and the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. The stream receives 
a minimum of 15,000 legal size trout an- 
nually plus some supplemental stocking. 
Natural reproduction of trout is highly 
successful and contributes appreciably to 
the trout population in this stream. We 
belleve this stretch would suffer irreparable 
damage from the proposed construction. 

We wish to make the following points 
which illustrate the damage that will or 
could be done to this stream if the short- 
way were built along it: 

1. In the three stretches to be rechan- 
neled, straight sluiceways would result 
which would destroy all of the present ex- 
cellent habitat for trout and trout food 
organisms. Since the stream velocity would 
be swift in these stretches, we doubt that 
any permanent stream improvement devices 
for restoring the habitat could be incorpo- 
rated in the streambed. Good trout streams 
are composed of about half riffles, where 
trout food is produced, and half pools, which 
are used as areas of retreat and rest by trout. 
To restore this pool-riffle ratio after re- 
channeling would be an impossibility and 
thus these three sections, which include 
some of the stream’s best fishing water, 
would be permanently lost. 

2, Because of the present shading of the 
stream by trees and shrubs and because of 
the spring-fed source of this stream, tem- 
peratures are now optimum for trout. Cut- 
ting and clearing along the streambanks 
will most certainly result in raising stream 
temperatures and hence render the stream 
much less attractive or even untenable to 
trout. Furthermore, without adequate bank 
protection or stabilization severe bank 
erosion results. There are many examples 
in Pennsylvania of good trout streams hav- 
ing been lost due to the removal of protec- 
tive vegetation along the banks. 

3. It is to be expected that erosion and 
siltation will exist for years in Big Fishing 
Creek watershed if this route is used for 
the shortway. Silt is classified as a type of 
pollution and has a very deleterious effect 
on streambeds. This stream now has an 
excellent food supply, most of which is 
produced in the streambed which is com- 
posed of gravel and rocks of various sizes. 
The major types of bottom organisms uti- 
lized as food by trout are not produced in 
a silted bottom. Thus when a blanket of 
silt is spread over the bottom, the produc- 
tion of trout food is quite largely wiped out. 
Trout require clean gravel for successful 
spawning. A silted bottom not only reduces 
greatly the areas where trout can spawn 
successfully but may even smother trout 
eggs which have been deposited. t 

Thus siltation very seriously affects two 
life functions of trout: feeding and natural 
reproduction. In addition the presence of 
silt in a stream results in an unstable and 
unproductive bottom type. Siltation would, 
of course, have a pronounced ill effect on the 
water supply for fish cultural purposes at the 
Lamar Hatchery. 

4. Big Fishing Creek is in an area honey- 
combed with limestone caverns. General 
distuFbance of the stream bottom or adjacent 
areas might well cause a portion of the 
stream to be lost by sinking. In a similar 
manner disturbances in the area might 
change the underground water courses which 
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rise to the surface at the Lamar Hatchery 


and are used as a water supply. 


5. The close proximity of a major highway 
to this stream might have other serious 
effects. There would naturally be consider- 
able drainage from the road to the stream 
carrying with it cinders and salt causing an 
additional decline in the productivity of the 
stream. 

Big Fishing Creek now has a high esthetic 
value. Since the proposed route of the 
Shortway would follow the best portions 
of the stream closely, much of the natural 
beauty of this fine fishing area would be lost. 
Also a busy highway is hardly the best 
atmosphere for a quiet, restful day of fish- 
ing recreation. 

6. It is difficult to set any dollars and cents 
value on a stream such as-Big Fishing Creek. 
Streams of this high quality are rare and 
we know of no instance in which a stream 
similar to this one has actually been sold 
in recent years. We have learned that the 
fishing rights only on a trout stream in east- 
ern Pennsylvania were leased for $25,000 per 
mile, 

Although no one has as yet set a price on 
the value of a day’s fishing to an angler, 
some information is available on the money 
expended by anglers. The following esti- 
mation seems reasonable: 

In early season more than 100 anglers 
per mile have been counted in the 18-mile 
stretch from Tylersville to the mouth. A 
conservative estimate would be about 10 
anglers per day per mile of stream in this 
area. This multiplied by 18 miles gives 180 
or the average number of anglers per day 
using this section of the stream. There are 
about 140 days in the open trout season 
during which fishing is legal, which multi- 
plied by 180 gives 25,000 or the total man- 
days fishing on the stream per trout season. 
According to the National Survey of Fish- 
ing and Hunting for 1960 (circular 120) pro- 
duced by the U.S. Department of the 
Interior, fishermen spend an average of more 
than $4 per day in the pursuit of this sport. 
We know that this stream is not fished 
entirely by local people. In fact, the shad- 
fly hatch of late May and early June is so 
important that anglers come from remote 
distances to fish there during this period. 
We feel that a $3 expenditure per fisherman 
per day on this stream is very conservative. 
Multiply total man-days fishing per trout 
season by $3 gives $75,600 or the average 
annual expenditure by anglers fishing this 
stream. In order to realize this amount 
annually an investment of $1,890,000 at 4 
percent interest would be required, 

Above all, it must be constantly kept in 
mind that once this great natural resource 
is destroyed or decimated it can never be 
replaced and with it will go one of the most 
valuable recreational areas in central Penn- 
sylvania. We trust that the above infor- 
mation will explain more fully why we feel 
that the Keystone Shortway should not be 
constructed in Big Fishing Creek Valley. 

Yours very truly, 
GORDON L. TREMBLEY, 
Chief Aquatic Biologist. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I call 
the attention of my colleagues to this 
correspondence and report as further 
evidence that. legislation is needed to 
insure that our desires for more and 
better highways are balanced with the 
necessity of protecting fish, wildlife, and 
recreation resources from damage dur- 
ing Federal aid highway construction. 

S. 468, better known as the SOS— 
save our streams—bill, proposes a step 
toward balancing these interests. It 
would require approval by the Secre- 
tary of Interior, in consultation with ap- 
propriate State agencies, of plans, esti- 
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mates, and specifications for Federal 
aid highway construction. 

Joining me in sponsorship of S, 468 
are the distinguished junior Senator 
from Utah [Mr, Moss], the distinguished 
junior Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUEN- 
Inc], and the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON], 
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or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing: 

NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, CALENDAR OF 

Events, APRIL 1963 


Gallery hours: Weekdays 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Sundays 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. Admission is free 
to the gallery and to all programs scheduled. 

Permanent collection: Paintings and 
sculpture comprising the Mellon, Samuel H. 
Kress, Widener, and Chester Dale collec- 
tions, with gifts from other donors, are lo- 
cated on the main floor. The Widener col- 
lection of decorative arts is on the ground 
floor. 

New reproductions: 1l- by 14-inch color 
reproduction: Filippino Lippi “Tobias and 
the Angel," 25 cents each, postpaid. Color 
postcards: Domenico Veneziano, “Saint John 
in the Desert“; Sassetta, “Saint Anthony 
Leaving His Monastery”; French, Chalice of 
the Abby Suger, from Saint-Denis, 5 cents 
each, postpaid. 

Concerts: the gallery's 20th American 
music festival, sponsored by the Calouste 
Gulbenkian Foundation, will open on April 
28 and continue through June 2. 

Twelfth annual series, A. W. Mellon Lec- 
tures in the Fine Arts: On April 7, John W. 
Pope-Hennessy, Keeper of the Department 
Of Agriculture and Sculpture, Victorla and 
Albert Museum, London, England, will com- 
Plete his series of six lectures on The Artist 
and the Individual: Some Aspects of the 
Renaissance Portrait.” 

LecTour: A radio lecture device is installed 
in 30 exhibition galleries. Talks, running 
continuously, cover most of the periods of 
art represented by the collections. A visitor 
may rent a small receiving set for 25 cents 
to use in hearing these LecTour broadcasts. 

Cafeteria: Open to the public Monday 
through Saturday, 11 a.m. to 4 pm.; Sunday, 
4 to 7 pm. 

MONDAY, APRIL 1, THROUGH SUNDAY, APRIL 7 


Painting of the week: Canaletto: “The 
Square of St. Mark's" (gift of Mrs. Barbara 
Hutton), main floor, west stair hall, Tuesday 
8 Saturday 12 and 2, Sunday 3:30 and 

Tour of the weck: “Archeological Recon- 
Structions of the Past,” rotunda, Tuesday 
through Saturday 1, Sunday 2:30. 

Rane 3 to the collection: 
. nday through Saturday, 11 and 
3, Sunday 5. 

Sunday lecture, 12th annual series, A. W. 

Non Lectures in the Fine Arts: “Artist and 
Individual: Donor and Participant,” guest 
ore John W. Pope-Hennessy, lecture 
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Sunday concert: University of Richmond 
Choir, Jack Jarrett, director, east garden 
court, 8. 

MONDAY, APRIL 8, THROUGH SUNDAY, APRIL 14 


Painting of the week: “Jan Davidsz. de 
Heem, Vase of Flowers,” (National Gallery 
of Art Purchase Fund, Andrew W. Mellon 
gift) gallery 44, Tuesday through Saturday 
12 and 2, Sunday 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: “Nostalgic Evocations 
of the Past,” rotunda, Tuesday through Sat- 
urday 1, Sunday 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection: ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday 11 and 3, 
Sunday 5. 

Sunday lecture: “Antonio Canova,“ guest 
speaker, Hugh Honour, author. Lecture hall, 
4 


Sunday concert: National Gallery Orches- 
tra, Richard Bales, conductor, east garden 
court, 8. 

MONDAY, APRIL 15, THROUGH SUNDAY, APRIL 21 


Painting of the week: Renoir, “A Girl 
With a Watering Can," (Chester Dale collec- 
tion), gallery 88, Tuesday through Saturday 
12 and 2, Sunday 3:30 and 6.30. 

Tour of the week: “Stylistic Inspirations 
From Artists of the Past,” rotunda, Tuesday 
through Saturday 1, Sunday 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection: ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday 11 and 3, 
Sunday 5. 

Sunday lecture: “Renaissance Experi- 
menters,“ speaker, Margaret Bouton, Asso- 
ciate Curator of Education, National Gallery 
of Art, lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert; Chamber Singers of In- 
diana University, Hugh Johnson, director, 
east garden court 8. 

MONDAY, APRIL 22, THROUGH SUNDAY, APRIL 28 


Painting of the week: Filippino Lippi, 
“Tobias and the Angel” (Samuel H. Kress 
collection), gallery 9, Tuesday through Satur- 
day 12 and 2, Sunday 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: “Rejections of the Past,” 
rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday 1, Sun- 
day 2:30, 

Tour: Introduction to the collection: ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday 11 and 
3, Sunday 5. 

Sunday lecture: “The Culture of Sicily 
as Seen in Its Dluminated Manuscripts From 
the Middle Ages Through the Renaissance,” 
guest speaker, Angela Daneu Lattanzi, Su- 
perintendent of Libraries for Western Sicily, 
Palermo, lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: Twentieth American 
Music Festival: American Arts Trio, east gar- 
den court, 8. 

All concerts, with intermission talks by 
members of the National Gallery staff, are 
broadcast by station WGMS-AM (570) and 
FM (103.5). 

Inquiries concerning the gallery's educa- 
tional services should be addressed to the 
educational office, REpublic 7-4215, exten- 
sion 272. 


1An 11- by 14-inch reproduction with text 
for sale, 15 cents postpaid. (Special price 
this week only. Regularly 25 cents.) 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 
NATO Secretary General Dirk Stikker 
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made a very thoughtful address at the 

National Press Club on the problems of 

NATO on March 8. I ask unanimous 

consent that his speech be printed in the 

Appendix of the RECORD, + 
There being no objection, the speech 

was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SECRETARY GENERAL Dirk U. 
STIKKER AT NATIONAL Press CLUB OF WASH- 
INGTON Marcu 8, 1963 
First of all, ladies and gentlemen, I am 

glad to be back in the United States and to 

have this opportunity of talking to you. 

Last time I was over here was, as you 
know, to undergo a major operation; and I 
cannot speak too highly—or too gratefully— 
of all the skill, experience, and kindness I 
encountered here. As far as the results go 
I have now been back at work for 3 months, 
tough months, and I feel in fine form. 

I think that many of you know that at 
these meetings I like to give you first a kind 
of general survey of some of our present 
problems and that you then fill in the, in- 
evitable gaps by questions which I will try 
to answer. So I will start straightaway on 
my part of the proceedings, and try to give 
you my general ideas, 

Over the past few months there has been, 
and quite naturally so, a lot of talk and 
comment about NATO and its affairs, not all 
of it based on full information, sometimes 
too critical and not always calculated to 
advance the causes we all have at heart. 

There has been a good deal of uncertainty, 
misunderstanding, and, therefore, exasper- 
ation, in Europe itself and on this side of 
the Atlantic. It is up to me, in my position 
as Secretary General of the Alliance, to do 
what I can to put things in a rather clearer 


I believe very strongly in 


First, I believe that your NATO allies 
support U.S. efforts toward our common and 
indivisible defense. 

Second, I think that all your allies were 
deeply impressed and heartened by the U.S. 
handling of the Cuban crisis. 

Third, I am convinced that they believe 
that there is an absolute need to maintain 
the unity of NATO. 

Those points are, to my mind, basic. 

What I should like to do is to try to show 
how in my view they have been affected by 
the major developments of the past few 
weeks—namely: 

(i) The breakdown in Brussels; 

(il) the Franco-German Treaty; 

(iii) the Nassau communique, 

There is a lot to be said for getting the 
worst over first, so I will begin with Brussels. 
While NATO was not—and could not be di- 
rectly involved, the possible repercussions for 
the Alliance were—and remain—great in- 
deed; it is of course to this aspect that my 
remarks are directed. 

A development which could have led to 
the political and material strengthening of 
the Alliance in the direction indicated by 
your President [in his last Independence 
Day speech] has suddenly and brusquely 
been halted, just as it seemed to be on the 
point of reaching success. 

A great deal has been said about the 
circumstances in which the negotiations 
came to an end. Recognizing all that, I 
should be doing no service to the Alliance 
or to the causes which we have at heart if 
anything I said were to add in any way to 
the bitterness which many felt last month, 

I have been mixed up in this business of 
European cooperation for a very long time, 
and my memories go way back beyond the 
Brussels negotiations—to more than 15 years 
ago to the very beginning of European coop- 
eration in the time of Marshall aid, Euro- 


and 
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pean Payments Union, and the European 
Coal and Steel Community. 

Looking at the origin of the present ob- 
stacles from three different angles, then, to 
be quite objective, I must first remind you 
that the British Government in those days 
were by no means so keen as they now—quite 
rightly in my view—are to enter an eco- 
nomically integrated Europe. Maybe, at that 
early stage of the game, they were not fully 
convinced that a united Europe was either 
feasible or, from their point of view, en- 
tirely desirable. Maybe, at that stage they 
were not quite as flexible or as receptive to 
new ideas as they might have been. And to 
be frank, my own feeling has always been 
that the United Kingdom made its effort 
to join the European Economic Community 
too late to insure that its ideas would get 
an adequate hearing. 

Turning now to the Six, I must say that 
even all those years ago, I was very much 
afraid that if the Six rushed ahead too fast 
with plans for a tightly integrated economic 
Europe and built up a structure without 
Britain, with her worldwide interests, the 
Commonwealth, and her worldwide trading 
system, they would have great difficulty 
when the United Kingdom changed its at- 
titude in fitting it all together. Then, the 
chances were that we should sooner or later 
be faced with exactly the sort of trouble 
which has now developed. 

This is not just hindsight—I backed my 
judgment in 1952 to the extent of preferring 
not to continue as Foreign Minister of my 
country, because I was afraid that in the long 
run things would go as they have. 

Finally, one remark about the French atti- 
tude: We should not forget that during the 
negotiations on the Rome Treaty, France 
obtained a strong position in the agricul- 
tural, industrial, and political fields. 

We must recognize that enlightened sacri- 
fice for. the common cause of Europe and 
Atlantic unity is not an easy thing to bring 
about. It takes time to change these things. 

Where do we go from here? 

I don't think that now we in NATO should 
overdramatize the situation. A lost opportu- 
nity does not alter the basic logic of history 
and geography. On the contrary, I believe 
that what has occurred enhances the role 
and importance of NATO. I believe that our 
alliance has acted as a stabilizing factor. 

My own view—and all these views I am giv- 
ing you are very personal ones and do not 
commit anybody but myself—my own view 
is that the wise thing to do Is to let the dust 
settle, and then to see calmly and quietly and 
without argument and recrimination how to 
map out the path ahead. 

First and foremost, we must remember that 
NATO and the unity of the West constitute 
the essential precondition on which all eco- 
nomic and political progress must be based. 

We must stand together to defend our- 
selves. 

Second, everything must be done to Insure 
that the door of the EEC is not closed against 
the United Kingdom—and by that I mean 
that it would be dangerous if the Community 
were to develop in directions, both economic 
and political, which would widen the gap 
between the United Kingdom and the Six. 

Third, if progress on the Brussels front 
were to slow down, we must In any case do 
what we can to advance on others. 

In NATO we have the opportunity to move 
ahead on defense generally, and in particu- 
lar explore the immense possibilities opened 
up by President Kennedy's and Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan’s Nassau communique—I 
shall have more to say about this later. 

But let me at this stage underline that 
we have made a great deal of progress in re- 
cent years in deepening and broadening the 
scope of our political consultation—more, I 
think, than is easy to put across to the gen- 
eral public, as for obvious reasons we can- 
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not advertise our achievements on the house- _ 


tops—or in the headlines. 

More, too, than we in NATO perhaps realize 
ourselves, for nothing—fortunately in this 
case—is more insidious than habit, and we 
are apt to take our advances for granted. 
But there is still a lot we could do to ex- 
change views at the early stage when policies 
are being formed; to identify potential 
trouble spots before they start giving trou- 
ble; and generally to try to get one jump 
ahead of events instead of reacting to them. 

Fourth, we should realize that the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community is not the only 
expression of European unity, On the poll- 
tical and military side, it may be possible to 
make use of the links which proved so valu- 
able in 1954 after the breakdown of the EDC, 
the links between Britain and the Six af- 
forded by the Western European Union. 
OECD is a powerful instrument for many 
aspects of economic cooperation. 

Finally, the European partners of the Al- 
liance must forget their narrow national or 
West European interests and realize that 
their economic problems are not theirs alone. 

The United States and U.S, foreign trade 
are deeply involved. The problem of reduc- 
ing barriers to trade is a worldwide one and 
cannot be solved in isolation; and here we 
have an instument ready to hand in GATT 
which perhaps should become more flexible. 

The U.S. Government has a major role to 
play; and I welcome such initiative as the 
“Kennedy round’—though I hope the ad- 
ministration can and will go even further 
in this direction. 

All this will require political courage and 
determination, the strength of mind to per- 
sist despite setbacks, and above all mutual 
comprehension based on the recognition that 
even if internal relationships are changing, 
our Atlantic Alliance is indispensable to its 
members. 

I should like to turn now to some of the 
more positive perhaps I might 
begin with a word or two about the Franco- 
German Treaty. 

I do consider this as a positive achieve- 
ment, the more so now that after several 


statements made by the German authori- 
ties, we can see more clearly the context 


and purpose of the treaty. To my mind it 
was a welcome demonstration that a long 
process of reconciliation and the healing of 
old wounds had at last reached its fulfill- 
ment. Those who like myself have lived 
through two World Wars can only rejoice 
that an end has been put—let us hope and 
pray forever—to centuries of blood and 
tears. 


And as we do so, let us not forget that it 
was NATO with its guarantee for liberty and 
security for the West which created the 
atmosphere in which France and Germany 
were helped to find each other. It is against 
this background that France and Germany 
must continue to work together toward a 
pattern of friendship and cooperation. 

It is my conviction that they will do so; 
and that their actions will demonstrate that 
they have not lost sight of the fundamental 
importance, for them and for us all, of main- 
taining the solidarity and unity of our Al- 
liance, Unless we hold fast to that, their 
and our efforts are in vain. i 

Lastly, I should like to say something 
about the defense policy of the Alliance and 
in particular the extremely important de- 
cisions taken at Nassau. 

As you know, the Alliance is faced with two 
major and closely interrelated problems—the 
problem of modernizing its tactical nuclear 
strike forces—and the problem of associating 
the Alliance as a whole more closely with 
nuclear policy generally. There has been a 
good deal of public discussion of these prob- 
lems, and I need not, and indeed I could not, 
go into all the background here. Earlier 
discussions in NATO centered around the 
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problems of the control of nuclear weapons— 
on which we made a start at the Athens 
Ministerial Meeting last year—and the possi- 
bility of the constitution of a NATO nuclear 
force. 

Now, the United States and United King- 
dom Governments have taken the initiative 
for the creation, by those countries that are 
interested, of a multilateral mixed-manned 
nuclear force as part of that NATO nuclear 
force. They have offered to contribute part 
of their existing national capabilities to such 
a NATO nuclear force and in due course to 
place Polaris submarines at its disposal. 

It is difficult to overestimate the signifi- 
cance of these proposals. As I have already 
said in public it is a major development, not 
only because it is an immediate and practical 
contribution to the problem by those who 
have nuclear weapons but because it opens 
the way to participation at the appropriate 
stage by those who have not. 

Here again, I do not feel unduly disturbed 
by General de Gaulle's reception of these 
proposals. 

The ideas which he expressed at his press 
conference of January 14 are consistent 
with the views he was already known to hold. 
If it was disappointing to many of us that 
France could not see her way to reconciling 
her present position with the imaginative 
and flexible concept put forward by your 
President and the British Prime Minister at 
Nassau, it was not entirely a surprise. 

Meanwhile the NATO council's discussions 
continue and it may be—you know I have 
always been an optimist—that as we go 
along, we shall be able to find some way of 
fitting the French “force de frappe" into the 
general scheme, for instance in the area of 
targeting. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, I have covered 
very rapidly the ground I set out to cover, 
though I expect you will find plenty more 
points when it comes to your turn, But be- 
fore I hand over to you I should like to 
spend a minute or two summing up and try- 
ing to give you some idea of how I view the 
future, 

We have all made mistakes and errors of 
judgment in the past. We have all tended 
to lose sight of essentials. 

As I said, the United Kingdom has come 
perilously near to missing the bus over the 
European Economic Community. 

France, for the time being, is tending to 
concentrate on a view of her national in- 
terests which some of us may think a narrow 


tion of those interests has -placed on an 
alliance which she herself has acknowledged 
as indispensable. 

The United States has come a long way in 
recent years; and I hope I have said enough 
already to show how much I appreciate the 
constructive initiatives which have been 
taken and the new thinking they reflect. 

But the processes of democracy are slow: 
and even the United States has been slow 
to realize that the Europe of 1963 is not the 
Europe of 1949. 

If the Europe of today is stronger, more 
united and more prosperous than ever be- 
fore, the credit is due overwhelmingly to the 
wisdom and foresight of those on this side 
of the Atlantic who first came to the aid of 
our devastated economics and then com- 
mitted themselves for the first time in his- 
tory to a permanent military alliance for the 
defense of the European continent. That 
must never be forgotten. 

But, of course, time moves on, and it is 
precisely because Europe has been restored 
by your exertions and her own to economic 
prosperity and political health behind the 
sure shield of NATO that Europeans have 
begun to feel that If they are to make the 
full contribution to the alliance of which 
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they are capable, they must have rather more 
of a share in determining their own des- 
tinies. 

The United States, if I may say so, has 
still to find a pattern of relations with its 
allies in the defense field which accords with 
the conditions of the sixties. If the Euro- 
pean partners are to make a greater con- 
tribution to common defense, I think it fol- 
lows that they must have a greater say in 
determining how this defense is to be con- 
ducted and thus sufficient access to the facts 
and considerations which govern the defense 
policy of the strongest partner—the United 
States. 

If the United States were able to take her 
partners more into her confidence in regard 
to the immense responsibilities which rest 
on her in the sphere of defense, I feel cer- 
tain that that confidence would not be 
abused. 

If I were to set out to enumerate the mis- 
takes that all of us have made since 1949 
the catalog would be a long one; I do not, 
of course, pretend that we, on our side of the 
Atlantic, have always been as reasonable and 
sensible as we might have been. But you 
know people sometimes call me NATO's 
“dutch uncle”; and the function of a dutch 
uncle is perhaps to speak up and say things 
which otherwise might not get said at all— 
not because I want to start a series of re- 
criminations, but because I think it is essen- 
tial for the health of our alliance that we 
should be able to call a spade a spade. 

What we have got to do Is—slowly and un- 
Spectacularly though it may be—to make 
progress in the fields where progress is pos- 
sible—in our political consultation, in the 
whole vast field opened by Nassau, and in 
the many other fields I have suggested. 

That is nearly all I have to say; but before 
I end, I should like to repeat just once more 
what I regard as the most important point 
of all, The whole structure of 3 

rosperity we have built up e es 
5 on 8 unity and on NATO, which 
gives that unity its practical expression. We 
Stand or fall together. There is no alterna- 
tive to NATO and no substitute for it. The 
defense of the Western World is indivisible. 
Let us see that we keep it so. 


Address by Congressman Ross Bass at 
the 18th Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Limestone Institute, Inc., Statler 
Hilton Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I am de- 
lighted to insert in the Record an ad- 
dress by our colleague, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Bass]. This ad- 
dress was delivered at the 18th Annual 
Convention of the National Limestone 
Institute, at the Statler Hilton Hotel 
here in Washington, D.C. 

The address follows: 

ÅDDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN Ross BASS AT THE 
18TH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
LIMESTONE INSTITUTE, INC., STATLER HILTON 
Horel, Wasurnerox, D.O. 


Thank you very much. m happy to be 
eae you at the National Limestone Insti- 
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I was introduced as a former member of 
the Committee on Agriculture. I left the 
committee recently, but, as I leave I take 
with me an abiding and a keen interest in 
the affairs of agriculture because I represent 
a rural district in Tennessee, made up of 
16 counties. We have a direct interest in 
almost every phase of agriculture in the 
United States that exists without either the 
use of extreme irrigation or tropical weather. 
Our agriculture is diversified, and for that 
reason, over a period of years, I have made 
an intense study of its programing and 
planning. Thus leaving the Committee on 
Agriculture is not due to my lack of interest. 
To the contrary, I felt that I could broaden 
the service that I have done in the Congress, 
and at the same time, still work with agri- 
culture, E 

I was billed today as a speaker on conser- 
vation matters. I am not going to stick to 
that script entirely. Instead, I'm going to 
talk in the general field of agriculture, some- 
what in the vein of a farewell address, or 
parting advice to my friends who make up 
the official family in the world of agricul- 
ture, Ido not consider myself being a mem- 
ber of that official family any longer. 

The 88th Congress has started its usual 
course of arguing over various facets of 
our organization and rules. Following the 
usual pattern, Congress got off to a slow 
start. This year the primary fight in the 
House of Representatives was on the Rules 
Committee. In the Senate, they are fighting 
about their rules, not the Rules Committee. 
The surprising thing that I have 
learned since I have been in Congress, 
is that there are so many experts in the lay 
field on the organization, and makeup of the 
Congress. The late, great and beloved Sam 
Rayburn, for whom I had the highest re- 
gard of any man in public life, told me in 
the last year of his life, “Ross, no man 
ever gets to know the rules of the House of 
Representatives, Therefore, regardless of 
who is Speaker of the House, he must have 
a good parliamentarian.” Being familiar 
with the organization and the internal affairs 
of the Congress does not come without long 
experience and study. My surprise came 
about this year when I received advice from 
my constituents instructing me how I should 
vote on the size of the Rules Committee in 
the House of Representatives. And I don’t 
believe that 1 out of 10,000 of them even 
knows what the Rules Committee in the 
House does. Having voted to enlarge the 
Rules Committee, will not have any effect 
on your everyday living. I think it was 
something that was important in the in- 
ternal affairs, the domestic makeup of the 
House of Representatives, and I am glad we 
succeeded. 

This year, we had two vacancies on the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives. For the first time in 
more than 25 years this became another in- 
ternal fight in the House. I was a candi- 
date for the Committee on Whys and Means. 
I had long wanted to serve on that 
committee. A gentleman from the State of 
Georgia, a gentleman from Virginia, and I 
were candidates for the Ways and Means 
Committee. Instead of it being worked out 
as it has been over a period of years where 
there was only one candidate for one va- 
cancy or two candidates for two vacancies, we 
had a little fight among ourselves. It de- 
veloped that I was fortunate enough to be 
elected; and, for that reason, I have left 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Being a new member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, I shall Say to you that I 
have not been there long enough to become 
an expert on taxes. Therefore, I shall not 
attempt to make a speech about taxes. The 
President is sending a message to Congress 
Thursday, the 24th, which will deal with his 
tax program for this Congress. He has rec- 
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ommended in his state of the Union mes- 
Sage that we have a tax decrease. I am glad 
that I have become a member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means in the year when 
we can expect a tax cut instead of a tax 
raise. So, I will say that, in all probability, 
there will be some revisions, some adjust- 
ment downward in the taxing situation in 
the United States this year. Just how it 
will affect your interests, your industry, I 
cannot say, The President has recommended 
a decrease in the corporate taxes so that, as 
he stated, "The Federal Government would 
not be the major partner of corporations. 
Some of you men are in the larger corpora- 
tions and some in the smaller ones, but you 
can expect a tax cut, I think, in both areas. 

I cannot speak to you as an authority on 
agriculture; I cannot speak with authority 
on taxes. Having been on the Committee 
on Agriculture for the past 8 years I have 
never seen an expert on agriculture. In the 
8 years I have been in the Congress, I do not 
believe there is a single man in the world 
who has the answer to the multiple problems 
that confront American agriculture. I have 
served under two Secretaries of Agriculture. 
I think they are both outstanding men. 
They are high-type, well-informed Ameri- 
cans, but I do not believe that the Great 
Man who walked on the shores of Galilee 
himself could be the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and please even a majority of the people 
involved in agriculture. 

Therefore, as I leave the Committee on 
Agriculture, I would like to use this forum 
to make a few pertinent remarks relating 
to the agriculture situation in the United 
States at this time. Operating as you do on 
the fringe of agriculture, and being inter- 
ested in the conservation programs of agri- 
culture, I know you are interested in the 
overall picture and the influence agriculture 
has in the United States. 

Conservation is a word that might well be 
used today in trying to cure some of the 
ills of agriculture. In my opinion, this {s 
a great oasis that has gone dry. Only a few 
years ago agriculture constituted the great- 
est part of American industry, of the Ameri- 
can economy. At the same time, is consti- 
tuted a great part of the political influence 
in the United States. But, three things have 
happened in recent history which have 
caused agriculture to decline, both in its in- 
fluence and its interest, as far as Americans 
are concerned. 

I think the basic reason for the plight of 
agriculture today and particularly agricul- 
ture legislation can be found on Capitol Hill, 
in the House of Representatives. While 
making this statement, I want you to know 
that Iam making the statement about my- 
self because I was a part of this very situa- 
In my opinion, the influence of the 
Committee on Agriculture has declined im- 
measurably in the past 8 years. We say this 
in no uncertain terms recently. Let me 
illustrate. As a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, I also become a member 
of the Democratic Committee on Commit- 
tees. We completed the committee assign- 
ments on the Democratic side of the House 
this week. 

When I was elected to Congress in 1954, 
it was my immediate concern and desire to 
become a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture. The chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Committees at that time was the 
late Mr. Jere Cooper from Tennessee, who 
was chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. The fact that my State hap- 
pened to chair the committee was, I think, 
the reason I was able to secure a seat on 
the Agriculture Committee. We had, I think, 
five vacancies in the 84th Congress, January 
1955, and we had about 30 applicants for the 
Committee on Agriculture. Many of them 
gave this as their first choice in committee 
assignments in that Co Last week 
when we met to give our committee assign- 
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ments on the Democratic side of the House, 
there were six vacancies on the Committee 
on Agriculture—one Member of. the Congress 
made this his primary choice and this was 
only because he could not get his colleague 
from the same State to go on the commit- 
tee. He didn't really want to become a 
member, but he felt it was important to 
have a member from his State on agricul- 
ture. This means that the Committee on 
Agriculture 8 years ago had 5 vacancies 
and about 30 applicants and this time it 
wound up with 6 vacancies and 1 application, 
` This is a sad commentary on American 
agriculture. What has brought it about? 
First of all, the Committee on Agriculture, 
of which I was a part, is the most partisan 
group in the Congress. It is the most strong- 
ly divided committee on party lines that 
I have had the opportunity to observe dur- 
ing my service in the Congress. If Secre- 
tary Benson proposed something, then I 
would say that more than 90 percent of the 
members on the Democratic side were im- 
mediately against it, and the same situation 
in reverse exists with Secretary Freeman. If 
he proposes something, immediately the Re- 
publican side of the committee opposes it. 
Bo what happens? Last year in Congress, we 
ran a bill through the House of Represent- 
atives twice; watered it down both times; 
finally had to take everybody's views in the 
form of a compromise; and then we called 
it a great victory. This is how difficult it 
has become to legislate in the field of agri- 
culture. Now, gentlemen, there are some 
reasons for this. The two reasons listed be- 
low are partially responsible for the one I 
just gave you. 

The second reason for the decline in the 
field of agriculture is farm organizations. I 
am not going to term your organization a 
farm organization. I am talking about the 
major farm organizations that deal specifi- 
cally with farmers, have farmers, or pretend 
to have farmers only, for their membership, 
and try to deal specifically in farm interests 
and farm legislation. I'm not talking about 
any one of them; I'm talking about all of 
them. I have never in all of my “put to- 
gethers,” as we would say down in Tennessee, 
seen organizations that are as biased, so nar- 
row, so prejudiced, and so selfish in my life, 
They are interested only in the following 
questions: Is this program mine? Did I get 
it through the Congress? Did I recommend 
it to the Secretary? Will it get me more 
members? Can I go back and tell our mem- 
bership that we got this program through, 
good or bad, regardless of what it does or does 
not do. I think the greatest thing that could 
happen to agriculture today is to have a 
summit meeting of farm organizations, but 
I believe it would be easier for Charles de 
Gaulle, John F. Kennedy, and Mr. Khru- 
shchev to sit down and agree on foreign pol- 
icy than it would be for the heads of these 
organizations to get together on farm legis- 
lation. 


I'm saying some things that sound de- 
pressing. They sound tragic. But from my 
observations, they are the truth. My advice 
to the official family of agriculture is to try 
to have some sort of an organization of or- 
ganizations that would sincerely make an 
attempt to work out a program that all mem- 
bers could endorse before they recommend it 
to the Congress. They might lose some 
members next year; they might not have so 
much to go back and tell about our pro- 
gram” or what “our President” said to the 
Committee on Agriculture, they might not 
even need a great statesman who could make 
speeches on things other than agriculture. 
You read more edicts today from the presl- 
dents of farm organizations on things like 
taxes, foreign aid, education, roadbuilding, 
and everything else than you do agriculture. 
This is partially responsible for the first rea- 
son I gave you. 

Of course, the third reason is the decline 
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in the political influence of the farmer on 
American life. There was a time, when I was 
a very young man, when 50 percent of the 
American population derived their income 
directly from the soil: Today only 9 percent 
of the American population actually work 
and make a living from agriculture, and 
part of them are composed of hobby farmers. 
Therefore, it only follows that the decline 
in the political influence is sensed in the 
Halls of Congress. 3 

I just read where one of my good friends, 
who is a Senator and a Democrat, made a 
speech the other day on the farm situation. 
He said that all farm subsidies, all farm 
programs, should be wiped out, Last year 
we had an amendment on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, which would have 
cancelled the conservation programs, all 
payments; and, if I'm not mistaken, it re- 
ceived more than 100 votes. I am not sure 
how long it is going to be before that 
amendment would receive the necessary 
votes to pass and become law. So, as I have 
stated, I am a party to all of this. I am not 
telling you this to castigate anyone or try 
to condemn any particular part of American 
agriculture. I am telling you what situation 
exists in the Congress and in the country 
today. I'm telling you this only through the 
hope that you gentlemen who have in- 
fluence on the fringes of agriculture can try 
to do something about the dilemma. 

In parting, let me commend you and your 
organization on the work you have done. 
Certainly conservation, agriculture conserva- 
tion, in which you play a great part, is of 
vital interest to us in the United States. We 
are dammed with the greatest blessing in the 
world, surplus amounts of food and fiber. 
Where 9 percent of our population work in 
agriculture, we produce enough food and 
fiber to feed not only our country, but many, 
many other countries and much of the popu- 
lation of the rest of the world. To the con- 
trary, in many countries, up to 85 percent 
of the population work on the farm today 
and they can't produce enough to feed and 
clothe their own people. We are blessed with 
ability to produce and your interests have 
been a part of this. So, I say to you, keep up 
the good work. Keep agriculture well sup- 
plied with the ingredients of conservation to 
keep damning us with this great blessing, 
because I hope I never see the day when we 
do not have enough food and fiber. 

I thank you very much for the privilege 
of being with you. 


George C. Biggers, Sr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
passing of George C. Biggers, Sr., sad- 
dened hearts throughout the Nation. 
Especially sorrowful were his many 
friends and associates in the newspaper 
profession. 

Mr. Biggers began his newspaper carcer 
on the ground floor as a cub reporter in 
1910, and rose to the presidency in 1953 
of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. At the time of his retire- 
ment in 1957, he was president and gen- 
eral manager of Atlanta Newspapers, 
Inc., being named to this position in 1950 
after serving for 4 years as president of 
the Atlanta Journal. 
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His death March 25 at Orlando, Fla., 
was a great loss to those who knew and 
loved him and to journalism. 

The Atlanta Journal and the Atlanta 
Constitution paid well-deserved tributes 
to the memory of Mr. Biggers and to his 
outstanding contributions to the news- 
paper profession. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorials be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. - 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Atlanta Journal] 
GEORGE C. Biccrns, Sr. 


In the death of George C. Biggers, Atlanta 
Iost one of the most vigorous of those who 
led the city to its postwar greatness. 

As a newspaper publisher, he had the cour- 
age to call his shots as he saw them, and 
knew that in the long run this brand of hon- 
esty and bluntness paid off in public respect 
for a product which the public knew could 
nof be bought and which could not be in- 
timidated. * 

Mr. Biggers was a Kentuckian born and 
bred and spent most of his working years in 
Atlanta before his retirement to Florida in 
1957. He was forthright with his enemies 
and fond of and loyal to his friends. 

There are many ways to measure success, 
and one of the best is the measurement used 
by a man's close associates. He won many 
honors in his life but the two that did him 
the most honor were the presidencies of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers Association 
and the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 

The Journal, which owes so much to him, 
joins his family in mourning his passing. 


From the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution] 

NEWSPAPER PROFESSION Loses a LEADER 

The newspaper profession has lost one of 
its most valuable members in the passing 
of George C. Biggers, Sr., in Orlando, Fla. 
Although he retired from active management 
of The Constitution and Journal in 1957, the 
pattern he set for honest, dedicated journal- 
ism has been an inspiration and guide for 
all privileged to have worked with him. 

A tireless worker, Mr. Biggers set an 
example for the profession, as publisher, that 
extended far beyond Atlanta. A man of 
unquestioned integrity, he demanded that 
all his associates uphold the finest traditions 
of a free press. He supported vigorous 
editorial. policies and reporters who covered 
the news fearlessly and without favoritism. 

His services to journalism earned him the 
presidencies of the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association and the American News- 
paper Publishers Association. Yet with all 
his activities, he found time to participate 
in civic affairs and distinguished himself 
especially in service to young people. He 
believed and proved in practice that success 
of a newspaper depends upon its serving the 
best interests of all the people. 

The Constitution joins in sorrow at his 
passing and extends sincere sympathy to the 
bereaved family. 


The Rise of Secularism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
I have been impressed by many columns 
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written by Mr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones who is 

a syndicated columnist for the Washing- 

ton Evening Star. The March 25, 1963, 

issue of the Star contains one of Mr. 

Jones’ most outstanding columns entitled 

“Minority Rights Ad Absurdum: If Court 

Bars Baltimore School Prayer, How Far 

Can An ‘Intolerant’ Few Go?” I ask 

unanimous consent that it be printed in 

the Appendix to the Recorp. I also ask 

unanimous consent that a newsletter I 

recently prepared on this subject be 

printed with this column in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Mrnorrry RicuTrs Ap ABsurpumM—Ir COURT 
Bars BALTIMORE SCHOOL PRAYER, How Far 
Can AN INTOLERANT Few Go? 

(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 

The US. Supreme Court now has under 
advisement another school prayer case, and 
if it hasn't learned anything since its de- 
cision on the New York regents prayer last 
fall it is likely to come up with another 
dizzy ruling. 

The new suit came out of Baltimore, where 
a mother who is an avowed atheist sued the 
Baltimore School Board because a passage 
from the Old Testament and the Lord's 
Prayer were part of the daily opening exer- 
Cises at her son's school. 

When she complained in the lower court 
the school board promptly offered to let her 
son be excused from hearing the offensive 
words. But now the mother claims that this 
sets her son apart and subjects him to ridi- 
cule and abuse. She has demanded that no 
Bibie readings or prayers be made in the 
hearing of any Maryland child while in pub- 
lic school. 

Now some day the majority are going to 
get tired of being pushed around by the 
minority. Because we have moved into an 
era where the minority is demanding satis- 
faction for itself even where it interferes with 
the satisfaction of the majority. This can 
get absurd. 

The overwhelming majority of Maryland- 
ers are not atheists and they think it is a 
good idea if their children listen to a few 
Preachments. The Communists think so. 
too. They smother Russian and Chinese 
children with preachments, most of them 
from their pickled god, Lenin. Well, the 
Bible contains preachments. So do the Ko- 
Tan, the Zend Avesta and the sacred books 
of Budda—all filled with good advice to 
Youth. But all but a handful of Americans 
Subscribe to religious bodies that venerate the 
Old Testament. 

Yet the angry lady in Baltimore holds that 
even though it is OK with the majority of 
Marylanders that her son duck out when 
the Bible is opened, his rights“ are being 
Outraged. They will only be satisfied if all 

landers agree to conform to her taboos. 

Otherwise, Maryland shall be damned as in- 

tolerant.” 

It is possible for the minority to be intol- 
erant, too? 

Both Houses of Congress open with prayer. 
Isn't this an affront to atheist citizens? 
Let's fire the chaplains. 

å On most of the coins and bills we carry 

here is the legend, “In God We Trust.” 

aren't we being cruel to sincere atheists in 
orcing them to purchase their groceries with 
this pious money? 

K The school assembly salutes the flag. The 

Raden stand with their hands over their 

3 intoning the words— this Nation 

be er God * + e” Surely the cops should 

called and the principal arrested. 

School lunches offer meat. Meat is an 
abomination to honest vegetarians: Shall 
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we, therefore, feed our children pea soup and 
yogurt? 

Last December, three public schools in 
Sharon, Mass., removed all Christmas trees 
and Christmas decofations from their class- 
rooms on the theory that they were an 
affront to Jewish students. Bye-bye Sants 
Claus, because St. Nicholas was a Christian 
saint. However, the Russians have shown 
us how we can still get our presents. We 
welcome Grandfather Frost. Merry Present- 
Giving Day. 

And bye-bye to all the school Easter Bun- 
nies. Easter is a Christian festival in which 
the resurrection of living things from the 
death of winter is symbolized by observance 
of the story of Christ’s resurrection, which 
you may or may not believe. This has got 
to go. But on the other hand, the millinery 
business, the garment industry and the 
candymakers need something like Easter. 
So let's train our children to look forward 
to New-Hat-New-Dress-Chocolate-Egg Day. 

We've got to clean up Thanksgiving, too. 
These silhouettees of obviously Protestant 
Pilgrim Fathers that we -have the kinder- 
garten kids cutting out are an insult to all 
other sects and religions. And the whole 
business is a slam at our atheists. For 
Thanksgiving means giving thanks to God. 
What shall we substitute? The United Na- 
tions? 

American Negroes have properly battled 
for the right to live where they choose and 
go to school where they live. In some places 
the reluctant majority have had to be 
spanked. These rights have long been guar- 
anteed there. 

Yet, at the urging of the NAACP, Negroes 
are boycotting a school in northern New 
Jersey because 90 percent of the students 
are colored, Why? Because white families 
exercised what Negroes have been demand- 
ing, namely the right to move where they 
pleased. And they moved out of the neigh- 
borhood, So the Negroes are demanding that 
white children be driven back into that 
school, 

It is one thing to insist that the majority 
accord a minority the rights the majority 
enjoys. This is justice. But it is another 

to chase the majority around the block 
with a stick, demanding that it behave in 
a way decreed by the minority. 

We're getting close to that point. The 
tragedy is that a growing public conscious- 
ness of minority rights is likely to be soured 
by the arrogance of some minority leaders. 
This could set us back—way back. 

The majority will stand just so much 
kicking. 


Strom THURMOND REPORTS TO THE PEOPLE— 
THE RISE OF SECULARISM 

On February 17, 1962, Dr. Billy Graham 
warned our Nation that “there is a move- 
ment gathering momentum in America to 
to take the traditional concept of God out 
of our national life.” 

Since that time we have witnessed a steady 
advance of progress being made in this coun- 
try by the forces of secularism, those who 
would take God out of our national life. 
The most notable victory for the secularists 
came on June 25, 1962, when the U.S. Su- 
preme Court ruled out a noncompulsory New 
York school prayer which merely acknowl- 
edged dependence upon Almighty God and 
requested His blessings on the children, their 
teachers, and their country. The prayer 
was found to be an attempt to establish a 
religion in conflict with the first amendment 
to the Constitution, which provides that 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.” 

Millions of Americans protested the deci- 
sion, and for a while it appeared that the 
Congress would be forced to overrule the 
decision, even if it meant amending the 
Constitution. The forces of secularism were 
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quick, however, to counter the mass of public 
opposition through the propaganda devices 
of the so-called liberal news media and also 
with the blessings of many national leaders 
who hailed the decision as a victory for reli- 
gious freedom. It was a victory of sorts for 
freedom, but a victory for freedom from 
religion rather than freedom of religion. 

Since that decision, the secularists have 
scored new gains in their fight to eradicate 
public recognition of a Supreme Being. The 
singing of Christmas carols has been ended 
in some schools. During the past Christmas 
season, a group of secularists in New England 
were able to pressure some school principals 
into abolishing the Christmas tree from their 
schoolrooms. On January 5, 1963, two Prot- 
estant leaders, in an article in the Washing- 
ton Post, called for acceptance of the estab- 
lishment in America of a new religion, which 
they called secularism, Mr. Martin Marty 
called secularism “the fastest growing group 
in America.” 

Now pending before the U.S. Supreme 
Court are two cases which could give the 
secularists their greatest victory to date. 
Both are concerned with the right of a local 
school to permit its students to engage, 
without any compulsion, in the recitation 
of the Lord’s Prayer and Bible reading in 
morning exercises. One case is from Mary- 
land and the other is from Pennsylvania. 
Many other States permit their schools to 
have such exercises, including South Caro- 
lina, where most schools have a similar 
program. 

The principal argument being made by the 
secularists is that their liberty is being com- 
promised. Many of the same people who 
have done the most to destroy liberty in 
this country through support of centraliza- 
tion of power and softness toward the enemy 
are the most vocal in defense of absolute 
liberty in some areas. For instance, we are 
told that academic freedom is fostered when 
we permit communism to be taught in some 
of our institutions and also when Commu- 
nists are invited to lecture on the uses 
of America. Now we are being told that we 
must remove acknowledgement of God from 
our national life in order to appease secular- 
ists or atheists, who are not required to 
participate in these public school acknowl- 
edgments. These arguments overlook the 
important truth that, as our Constitution 
and other important national documents 
state, we derive our blessings of liberty from 
God, whether we call Him by the term of 
“Jehovah,” “God,” or “Divine Providence.” 
When we scratch the Giver and Provider of 
our liberties from our national life, we like- 


. wise imperil those remaining vestiges of lib- 


erty and turn our Nation to secularism or 
even national atheism, as is required in 
Communist societies today. 

I am repulsed by the false notion that we 
should destroy the pillars on which our lib- 
erties rest in order to advance some cause 
in the name of liberty. Such actions consti- 
tute a fraud and sham not only on God, but 
also on liberty itself and the people of 
America. 


Montoya Scores Smash Hit at Parliamen- 
tary Conference With Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JIM WRIGHT 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28,1963 
Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the con- 


gressional delegation appointed to rep- 
resent our Congress in meetings with 
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members of the Mexican Congress has 
returned from the Parliamentary confer- 
ence. Much good was accomplished. 
The fruits of better understanding were 
cultivated. Those of us who had the 
privilege and responsibility of represent- 
ing our Congress in this series of meet- 
ings are certain that they were mutually 
beneficial. We feel that they have re- 
sulted in a better understanding among 
leaders of the Mexican Government of 
our position and our policy in certain 
very vital areas. 

By any standard of measurement, one 
of the highlights of the entire conference 
was the forceful and stirring address 
delivered by our colleague, the gentle- 
man from New Mexico, Josxrn M. MON- 
Toya, at the final plenary session. 
Speaking in flawless Spanish, Congress- 
man Montoya undeniably made a deep 
impression upon our hosts. In relatively 
few words, he presented our Nation's 
position, identifying it with the legiti- 
mate aims and aspirations of the 
Mexican people and pointing out the 
identity of interest we have in presenting 
in this hemisphere a strong and united 
front against the spread of communism. 
His remarks were enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. 

Since Congressman Montoya’s address 
was heard not only by many leaders of 
the Mexican Government but also by a 
great number of interested citizens in- 
cluding professors and students from the 
University of Guanajuato who attended 
the final plenary session, it undoubtedly 
accomplished a great deal by way of 
developing a sympathetic understanding 
appreciation of the U.S. position. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I take 
great pleasure in submitting herewith 
the English translation of this moving 
address: 

LIBERTY CONCEIVED IN BLOOD 

As we return to this great Republic for 
this the Third Parliamentary Conference be- 
tween representatives of our respective Con- 

, I cannot help but avail myself of 
the great honor and exalted privilege which 
attaches to one whose name is heir to a 
revolution such as yours here in Mexico. 
This great honor is further punctuated by 
the God-endowed opportunity to address you 
in the 
in the arms of my mother and which was 
emitted to my understanding by the palpi- 
tating caresses of my mother’s heart and 
heritage. 

I am proud to be an American and my 
heritage makes me appreciate with complete 
comprehension the great patriotism and 
heritage which adorns the liberty-loving 
people of this Republic—a nation conse- 
crated by the blood of your patriots so that 
the winds of freedom and dignity would per- 
meate the atmosphere to shelter your liber- 
tarian existence. ; 

Abraham Lincoln gave sustenance to lib- 
erty in my country as Father Hidalgo and 
Benito Juarez forged the rivers of adversity 
and colonialism in order to mold a new life 
in yours. 

Guanajuato was the altar from which 
Juarez presided over the liquidation of for- 
eign rule—from which he infused new blood 
into the constricted and hungry veins of 
your determined people. 

Liberty conceived In blood can endure only 
when it is dedicated to elevating the dignity 
of man. Only a people grateful for its sus- 
tenance and shelter can perpetuate it. 


language which I first learned. 
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Without this vital element, it would perish. 
Today, as we dedicate ourselves in the open 
fields of endeavor to promote the well-being 
of our compatriots, we are threatened by the 
empty propaganda of the Communist ideol- 
ogy. We have heard the utopian, yet hollow 
claims of communism. Its proponents have 
extolled the virtues of communism, yet if 
communism is so great, why must it be 
maintained by the bayonet? If it is so 
sacrosanct, why have 250,000 liberty-loving 
people abandoned Cuba? Why the Berlin 
wall? Why Hungary? 

These are not the crops of freedom. These 
are not the bills of liberty. These are not 
the shelters of dignity. This is why your 
country and mine are on the frontline in 
our determination to eradicate this -cancer 
from our midst. Our attack upon this dis- 
ease must be both remedial and preventative. 

The Organization of American States and 
the Alliance for Progress symbolize the ded- 
ication of this hemisphere to eradicate this 
menace to our liberties. In this struggle, 
our efforts must never cease, rather, they 
shall continue. 

Freedom, preciously won, must not and 
shall not be buried In the graveyard of com- 
placency. The lamp of liberty must burn to 
light the hopes of men everywhere. Our 
esteemed President, John F. Kennedy, and 
your great leader, Adolfo Lopez Mateos, are 
predestined to protect the legacy we have in- 
herited from Abraham Lincoln and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in my country and from Benito 
Juarez in yours. 

In our effort to nurture a better way of 
life, my country's people bear a heavy bur- 
den. Your also shoulder a great re- 
sponsibility. Since 1946, my country has 
extended the total sum of $1 billion in loans 
and grants to yours. That this was done 
within the framework of the good neighbor 
policy and reciprocal advantage no one can 
deny, but it is an accomplished fact. 

Today, under the leadership of our great 
President, John F. Kennedy, and your great 
Chief Executive, Adolfo Lopez Mateos, we in 
this hemisphere are marching upon the road 
toward our mutual goals. 

The Alliance for Progress has united the 
Uberty-loving peoples of this hemisphere as 
brothers, proud to carry the torch of free- 
dom to the tops of our mountains, led on by 
the rythmic tones of the freedom belis which 
were tolled by Jefferson and Washington, 
and by Hidalgo and Juarez and the other 
great liberators of our glorious history. Our 
common effort and great sacrifice are des- 
tined and dedicated to insure the greater 
dignity of our peoples and the economic de- 
velopment of our sister nations In this heml- 
sphere, 

The Allianza is the soul of this movement. 
Its vital components are agrarian reform and 
internal fiscal responsibility, In this respect 
your country mirrors a great example of 
compliance. Much remains to be done and I 
am certain that we shall continue in our 
dedication to this task, 

We will not allow our high purpose to be 
threatened from within or from without by 
these who would subvert our freedoms. Our 
people are still in mourning because of the 
blood spilled to insure that government is a 
servant of the people and not the master. 
With this lesson we cannot permit commu- 
nism to become the master and oppressor 
of the people. 

I compliment your great President, Adolfo 
Lopez Mateos, who leads you in this worthy 
struggle. I commend you, the great Repre- 
sentatives and Senators of this Republic, for 
your constructive efforts and high sense of 
duty. 

On behalf of the American delegation, I 
thank you, your most able Governor, Juan 
Jose Landa, and the people of Mexico for the 
gracious hospitality which has insured the 
success of our joint endeavors. 
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Crop Damage From Air Pollutiqn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an article reporting Dr. John 
Middleton's statements published in the 
March 1963 issue of the California Farm 
Reporter, “Crop Damage From Air Polu- 
tion.” Dr. Middleton is chairman, De- 
partment of Plant Pathology, Citrus Ex- 
periment Station, University of Cali- 
fornia, Riverside. In addition I would 
like to include the note preceding the 
article regarding an earlier statement by 
Dr. Philip A. Leighton. 

The note and article follow: 

Crop Damages From Am POLLUTION 


Norx.— The February issue of the Farm 
Reporter quoted Dr, Philip A. Leighton, who 
told the January 15 Steering Committee Con- 
ference on “California in the 1980's,” that 
70 percent of Californians live in areas sub- 
ject to eye irritation, 80 percent in areas sub- 
ject to plant damage. The air pollutants 
chiefly responsible are oxides of nitrogen, 
which come from all combustion, and hydro- 
carbons, which come chiefly from petroleum 
fuels. The following article deals specifically 
with plant damage. é 

“Air pollution damage to vegetation has 
been recognized for more than a century, but 
only recently has its seriousness to Cali- 
fornia farmers been established. Estimates 
of such damage amount annually to about 
$8 million for field and vegetable crops, ac- 
cording to Dr. John Middleton, chairman, De- 
partment of Plant Pathology, Citrus Experi- 
ment Station, University of California, River 
side. ` 

“Food, flowers and ornamentals in polluted 
communities, and agricultural crops in con- 
tiguous rural areas, are plagued by what is 
called ‘photochemical’ or ‘community’ air 
pollution. : 

“Growth of alfalfa, sugarbeets, endive, 
and spinach is suppressed. Where tomatoes 
are abundantly irrigated and subject to air 
pollutants, growth is likewise retarded. 
Citrus groves close to intersections where 
exhaust gases accumulate, drop their leaves. 
Fruit is smaller. This is also true for apples 
and grapes. 

“Ozone and oxidants affect the lower leaf 
surfaces of plants. This takes place where 
leaves haye just begun to function actively, 
rather than where they are immature or 
fully matured. 

Smog —smoke and fog—by itself, does 
not cause plant damage. But oxidized 
products of hydrocarbons, in the presence of 
sunlight, are responsible for damages in large 
areas of California. x 

“These are the south coastal counties: 
Ventura, Los Angeles, Orange, San Bernar- 
dino, Riverside, and San Diego; the valley 
counties from Madera to Tulare, centering 
in Fresno; and the bay area, especially San 
Mateo and Santa Clara Counties. Pole 
beans, commercially grown flowers, and even 
the leaves of strawberry plants have suffered 
in these counties to the extent that much of 
this production has been moved to Santa 
Cruz County. The Monterey Bay area has 
so far been free from this damage. 

“Projected population concentrations will 
appreciably increase ‘community’ air pollu- 
tion and plant damage unless effective meth- 
ods are developed for adequate control. 
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“The oxidized hydrocarbon contaminants 
from uncontrolled combustion devices in 
community air which cause the damage are 
oxidate, ozone, ethylene, fluoride, and sulfur 
dioxide in descending order of importance. 

“Significantly, farmers who use more in- 
tensive methods of cultivation and heavy 
irrigation to speed plant growth are the 
ones most adversely affected. 

“Motor vehicles are now responsible for 
about 80 percent of the pollution in Los 
Angeles and San Diego, and 80 percent in 
the San Francisco Bay area. They are the 
major source in the central valley and other 
areas without heavy industries. 

“Devices now being tested by the Motor 
Vehicle Pollution Control Board are expected 
to be ready for installation, as required by 
California law, later this year. 

A dramatic improvement in air quality 
is expected following installation of exhaust 
control devices.“ Dr. Middleton stated in a 
Paper dealing with standards for such de- 
vices which he presented May 20, 1962, at 
the 55th annual meeting, Air Pollution Con- 
trol Association, Chicago.” f 


The Challenzes of Tomorrow’s Industrial 
Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr, Speaker, on March 
10, 1963, the Diocesan Labor College, 
Buffalo, N.Y., celebrated a quarter cen- 
tury of education in the field of labor- 
Management relations. On this silver 
Jubilee celebration, the bishop award 
ceremonies were incorporated. 

The opening remarks, made by Very 
Rey. Msgr. Stanley A. Kulpinski, diocesan 
director of the Labor College follow: 

THE CHALLENGES OF TOMORROW'S INDUSTRIAL 
Lire 


The faculty, the alumni and graduates of 
the diocesan labor schools graciously wel- 
Come your presence at the silver jubilee 
Graduation and bishop’s award ceremonies. 

A silver jubilee is a special occasion. It 
Teflects a quarter of a century of cooperation 
and efforts of various fields of endeavor. 

At a moment like this, our first impulse is 
to send a great prayer of gratitude to God 
Almighty through St. Joseph, the patron 
saint of the workingpeople. It is only 
through the power of Almighty God, guiding 
Us, inspiring, illuminating our minds, pro- 
tecting us, leading us ever on, unswervingly, 
OWard proper goals, filling us with divine 
courage and strength and tenacity and per- 
Severance that we are able to stand before 
You today having you share with us the 
Joy of this jubilee. 

At a time like this we must also bring to 
Hur grateful recollection the persons who ini- 
ig ted this divine work. First on the list 
+ His Excellency the late Most Reverend 

ohn A. Duffy, who gave permission and en- 
Souraged Rt. Rev. Msgr. John P. Boland to 
establlah the labor college. Monsignor Bo- 
a must be given credit not only for found- 
8 85 this college, but also for this prophetic 
>i on, where he foresaw the service and the 
Ny Such a unique institution will fulfill 
Th the community of western New York. 
soren, came a succession of bishops who per- 
Soniy nourished the continuation of this 

ork; viz, His Eminence the late Cardinal 
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O'Hara and of recent beloved memory, His 
Excellency Bishop Joseph A. Burke and now 
present with us His Excellency Most Rev. 
Leo R. Smith. 

Hundreds of persons went through the 
portals of this school, some to learn and 
others to teach. Time does not permit us 
to mention by name those on the previous 
teaching staffs who gave of their time and 
efforts and money, whose self-dedication was 
an inspiration to their students. We bow 
our heads in reverent memory to those 
amongst us on the faculty who have already 
passed to their eternal reward. Their names 
and their self-dedicated teaching will live 
on in the hearts of their living students. 
Just to mention a few, the late Jack Cas- 
sidy—a sales executive from Alleghany Lud- 
lum, the late Henry Manka—on the griey- 
ance committee of United Rubber Workers 
Local 135, the late Congressman Radwan— 
all made self-sacrificing contributions to this 
cause. 

Ours is a unique institution, perhaps even 
regarded as peculiar in the minds of some. 
It is not accredited, that is, it does not give 
college credit. It does not create specialists 
for any particular profession as such. It 
does not give any homework to its students. 
It holds no examinations. 

Yet as the graduates who will come to get 
their diplomas will prove it attracts persons 
from all walks of industrial life, from the 
president of a company to the lowest classi- 
fied factory laborer. 

The secret is that this diocesan labor col- 
lege teaches an industrial way of life that 
has been verified to be successful not only 
for the last 25 years but for the last 70 years. 

The students are taught in such a man- 
ner that what they learn on Monday evening 
at the college they can immediately put into 
practical use next day on the factory floor, 
business conference room, or a union meet- 


To be more specific this school insists that 
it is not enough to know the technicalities of 
industrial rélations but that in order to bring 
harmonious and just relations between labor 
and management and the community the 
whole man, the complete man must be edu- 
cated with special emphasis on his heart, his 
conscience, his immortal soul. That is why 
one subject is always compulsory to all, that 
is, Industrial Ethics, this subject is based on 
the Pope's Encyclicals especially now on the 
latest Encyclical‘of Pope John XXIII, Mater 
Et Magistra,” which Encyclicals in turn are 
based on the Ten Commandments of God— 
acceptable to Catholic, Protestant, and Jew. 

We believe that the answer to the chal- 
lenges of tomorrow’s industrial life will be 
found, not so much on the field of technical 
scientific programs, but on the bedrock 
moral principles as found in Pope John's 
Encyclical “Christianity and Social Prog- 
Tess.” 

As Pope John puts it, “The recognition and 
respect of a moral order that is valid for all, 
which recognizes its foundation in God, the 


protector and defender, distributor of goods, ` 


riches, and mercy, and the terrible avenger 
of injustice and inequality from whom no 
one can flee.” 


The following awards were then pre- 
sented; 

The Bishop’s Plaque, the highest 
honor that the Buffalo Diocesan Labor 
College can bestow, was awarded Sun- 
day to three Buffalo men at the college's 
25th anniversary dinner. 

They are: William J. Ryan, assistant 
executive director, United Fund of Buf- 
falo and Erie County, for his leadership 
among labor groups in support of the 
fund; 

Martin A. Wersing, mediator in the 
State Mediation Board’s Buffalo District 
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office, for promoting labor-management 
peace; z 

J. Edmund Kelly, Jr., Buffalo Evening 
News labor reporter, for consistently ex- 
cellent and unbiased reporting. 

Special silver jubilee plaques went to 
Joseph A. Beirne, Chevy Chase, Md., in- 
ternational president of the Communi- 
cations Workers of America (AFL-CIO), 
for enlightened labor leadership. 

COURSES PROVIDED 


Edgar F. Kaiser, president, Kaiser In- 
dustries Corp., Oakland, Calif., for pro- 
moting labor-management peace and for 
inaugurating a sharing-of-savings plan. 
His administrative assistant, Norman E. 
Nicholson, accepted his award. 

Mr. Kelly’s citation read: 

For serious guardianship of the code of 
journalistic ethics; for skill, courage, and 
prudence in positive reporting of the total 
industrial picture—an example of correct- 
ness in truth and justice. 


Mr. Wersing’s read: 

For contributions in achieving the prospect 
of labor and management working together 
for the benefit of both in an atmosphere of 
mutual respect. 

CONTRIBUTIONS NOTED 

Mr. Ryan's read: 

For a distinguished and outstanding serv- 
ice to the industrial community of Erie 


County and dedicated stewardship to the 
common man. 


Mr. Kaiser’s read: 

For his contributions to the changing 
American economy in the cherished tradi- 
tions of the free enterprise system and free 
collective bargaining—his effort to eliminate 
the need for long negotiations or strikes and 
sharing with the workers the gains from new 
processes—for a full generation of personal 
achievement as an outstanding, intrepid 
American. 


Mr. Beirne's read: 


For his inspiring, enlightened leadership 
in the American labor movement, in pro- 
moting the social principles of justice and 
charity—for his more than 25 years’ devo- 
tion to organized labor—for his militancy in 
preserving the democratic way of life based 
on the dignity of man—for his unending 
campaign to unite all segments of society for 
the common welfare of all. 


PRAISE FOR CITIZENS 


In accepting the plaque, Mr. Kelly 
said: 

I shall cherish this award not only for its 
own significance but also for the memories 
which attach to it. 

It will remind me of the many fine, decent, 
conscientious people whom it has been my 
pleasure to meet in the unions, compaines, 
and government services in the Buffalo area. 

It will remind me, too, of the great news- 
paper I am privileged to represent—a news- 
paper which, in the highest traditions of 
journalism, has always permitted me freely 
to report local labor-management news as 
objectively as possible and which has always 
gladly given me the broadest possible free- 
dom in commenting upon the labor-manage- 
ment scene in my signed column. 

ADULT COURSES PROVIDED 

Finally, and importantly, this award will 
remind me always of the Buffalo Diocesan 
Labor College—an institution whose efforts 
in behalf of order and justice ennoble our 
community. 

For this award then, and for the memories 
it will mean, I am humbly and sincerely 
grateful. 
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The college provides adults educa- 
tional courses in labor-management re- 
lations, labor history, industrial ethics, 
collective bargaining, job evaluation, and 
public speaking. 

The Most Reverend Leo R. Smith, ad- 
ministrator, Catholic diocese of Buffalo, 
who presented the bishop’s plaque, said 
in the world of automation there is 
danger man may forget about God. 

There is danger to religion that methods 
of technology may make truth unimportant. 


URGES ABSOLUTE STANDARDS 


It is up to not only the church but every 
one interested in humanity to devote some 
thought to the problem. The longer we 
live in a technological world, the longer we 
realize the limits of human knowledge. 


The bishop concluded with a plea for 
absolute standards of good and evil for 
men to live by. 

TWO JOIN IN TRIBUTES 

Mayor Kowal presented keys to the City 
of Buffalo to Mr. Beirne and to Mr. Nicholson 
for Mr. Kaiser, Common Council Majority 
Leader Stanley A. Makowski presented an en- 
grossed resolution passed by the council in 
commemoration of the anniversary to Monsi- 
gnor Kulpinski. 

Mr. Nicholson said the plan to share sav- 
ings will result in payments to workers even 
though the Kaiser Co. is losing money this 
year. He noted its basic premise is that no 
one should lose his job as a result of any 
laborsaving devices installed. 


DISCARDS SPEECH 


New-product manufacture and retraining 
will be utilized in an effort to employ work- 
ers on new jobs, he said. Difficulties in the 
plan will be worked out through negotiation. 

Mr. Beirne discarded a prepared speech to 
stress his conviction the American worker's 

ies in his belief in God, in the 
family and in our Nation. He said the great- 
est enemy is communism. 

The Communications Workers’ president 
predicted that, while the laws and economies 
of our democracy and the Communist na- 
tions might draw closer together, there is 
one unbridgeable gap—belief in God and in 
human kind. 

Mr. Beirne noted that the world is chang- 
ing and labor and management cannot cling 
to the views they held in the 1930's. 

HAILS ENCOURAGEMENTS 


He said the fact labor leaders did not strike 
to win “does not mean we have become soft 
or that we have sold out.” 

He warned against compulsory arbitration, 
advising that a third party also might be 
called in to regulate profits and production. 

Mr. Beirne concluded with a tribute to the 
Buffalo Diocesan Labor College for encourag- 
ing adults to think for themselves in fields 
where there was an opportunity to provide 
justice. 


Erie County executive, Edward A. 
Rath, expressed his felicitations which 
follow: 

May I extend the official greetings of the 
county of Erie and my own personal greet- 
ings to you on the occasion of the silver 
jubilee celebration of the Diocesan Labor 
College. 

This dinner tonight with the attendance 
here of people representing every segment 
of our community testifies to the high regard 
that all of us have for the excellent work in 
this very vital area of human relations which 
you have done in the 25 years since your 
founding. Twenty-five years ago the labor 
movement in this country was making an 
excellent beginning in into the 
ranks of organized labor millions of people 


— 
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including those in the unskilled classes. 
The alms and objectives of this movement 
designed as they were to bring about better 
and safer working conditions, improved wage 
scales, and all those things which are con- 
sonant with the inherent dignity of man 
had and have the overwhelming support of 
enlightened persons everywhere. But with 
the increasing membership of unions, it was 
imperative that some individuals or organi- 
zation should be ready to train persons in 
the movement to their new responsibilities 
and opportunities. It was this purpose that 
the Diocesan Labor College has fulfilled so 
ably and well in our own particular com- 
munity. Yours has been an excellent record. 
You have our hearty congratulations and 
best wishes for an even greater future. 
Thank you. 


It was my pleasure to pay high trib- 
ute to the college for its outstanding 
work and its contributions to the labor- 
management relations in the Niagara 
Frontier. 

I would like to include a telegram sent 
by President John F. Kennedy to Mon- 
signor Kulpinski on the occasion of the 
silver jubilee celebration. 

Marcu 9, 1963. 
Very Rev. Msgr. STANLEY A. KULPINSEI, 
Buffalo Diocesan Labor College, 
Silver Jubilee Banquet, 
Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo, N.Y.: 

I am very pleased to extend congratula- 
tions and warm best wishes to the Buffalo 
Diocesan Labor College on the occasion of its 
25th anniversary. I would also like to com- 
mend you for the contribution you are mak- 
ing to labor-management affairs by award- 
ing such a distinguished member of the 
business community as Edgar Kaiser your 
Bishop's Plaque for industrial statesman- 
ship. Too often, attention is focused on 
failure in labor-management relations rath- 
er than achievement. 

In honoring Edgar Kaiser, you acknowl- 

the achievement of one whose indus- 
trial leadership benefits the entire commu- 
nity, whose confidence in the process of col- 
lective bargaining has strengthened it, and 
whose vision has yielded programs for meet- 
ing the challenges of technological change. 

To Monsignor Kulpinski, Edgar Kaiser, 
and to all participating in the Buffalo Dio- 
cesan Labor College silver jubilee go my very 
best wishes. F 

Joun F. KENNEDY. 


The program began with the advance- 
ment of colors by the Adam Plewacki 
American Legion Post, Buffalo; the Na- 
tional Anthem was sung by Mr. James 
Wolford, business agent; and the invoca- 
tion was given by Rev. Gerald R. Forton, 
associate director of the college. 

The master of ceremonies was Mr. 
Edward J. Kanowski, director of public 
relations, Diocesan Labor College, United 
Fund. 


His Excellency, Bishop Leo R. Smith, 
was introduced by Mr. Henry J. Osinski, 
and the benediction was given by Rev. 
William Grau, director, Lackawanna 
Labor School, Lackawanna, N.Y. 

On March 9, 1963, an editorial ap- 
peared in the Buffalo Evening News, Buf- 
falo, N.Y., commenting on one of the 
recipients of an award. The editorial 
follows: 

MERITED AWARD 

J. Edmund Kelly, Jr., labor reporter of 
the Buffalo Evening News, will receive one 
of four plaques for outstanding contributions 
to labor at the silver jubilee dinner of the 
Buffalo Diocesan Labor College tomorrow 
evening. 
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He is cited for “consistently excellent and 
unbiased reporting in the field of labor- 
management relations“ He has been on the 
labor beat“ for 12 years and his column 
“Ed Kelly's Comment on Labor” appears in 
the weekend edition of the News. Coming 
as it does from the Labor College—a unique 
institution dedicated to promoting ethical 
conduct and moral values in relationship 
between management and employees—the 
award is extremely gratifying to the News 
and a merited tribute to a fine reporter. 


Our Naval Shipyards in Time of 
Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDMUND S. MUSKIE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the junior Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire and I both 
represent the Portsmouth Naval Ship- 
yard, one of the most outstanding naval 
facilities in the United States. The 
skilled craftsmanship of Portsmouth 
shipbuilders has been a joint Maine-New 
Hampshire tradition since Revolutionary 
times. The Polaris missile bearing sub- 
marines Abraham Lincoln, John Adams, 
and Nathaniel Greene either have been 
or are being constucted at the Ports- 
mouth yard. 

Because of the role of the naval ship- 
yard in safeguarding our Nation's se- 
curity, I am pleased to call your atten- 
tion to the junior Senator from New 
Hampshire’s remarks before the East 
Coast District Metal Trades Council on 
March 11, 1963. 

I ask unanimous consent that Senator 
McInryre’s speech be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: n 
Our NAVAL SHIPYARDS IN TIMES OF CHALLENGE 
(An address by U.S. Senator Tom MCINTYRE, 

of New Hampshire, to the East Coast Dis- 

trict Metal Trades Council, Washington, 

D.C., March 11, 1963) 

Mr. President, distinguished guests, and 
members of the East Coast District Metal 
Trades Council, I am delighted to be with 
you today to discuss naval shipyards and 
their importance in keeping America strong. 
This Nation's response to the military and 
economic challenges of the Communist em- 
pire is an effort of unparalleled complexity 
and scope. The greatest military machine 
in the history of the world is poised in con- 
stant readiness to meet any test at any time. 
We have designed an electronic web to scan 
the earth from outer space and to penetrate 
under the sea, We are this moment de- 
signing weapon systems to counter military 
threats whose nature cannot yet be predicted 
with certainty. 

Across the face of the world our technical 
and aid missions are challenging the forces 
of superstition and neglect, trying at the 
same time to outrace glib Communist prom- 
ises of quick industrialization and easy 
progress. More than a million Americans are 
serving overseas on military duty, Peace 
Corps projects, volunteer health services, re- 
ligious missions, and in other ways. This 
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effort—beyond compare in the history of 
mankind—requires the utmost in resource- 
fulness, endurance, and imagination from 
Americans. 

This Government's efforts on behalf of 
freedom involve many high-priority indus- 
trial, construction and research efforts. One 
of these I would like to mention by way of 
introduction to the problems of public pol- 
icy confronting the naval shipyards. The 
greatest project of its kind ever undertaken 
in the United States is the construction of 
missile and rocket launch facilities. The 
preparation of sites for Atlas, Titan and Min- 
uteman missiles involves 100,000 square miles 
of land. More than 400,000 people are ac- 
tively engaged in this gigantic effort, which 
will cost more than 6700 million in this fiscal 
year alone. At the same time, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration is 
building huge static test facilities, and the 
enormous launch complex at Cape Canaveral. 
Testing and launching of the Saturn, Nova 
and Apollo rocket systems will be accom- 
Plished on facilities for which Congress ap- 
propriated some $500 million in the current 
fiscal year. These projects are urgent. They 
are important to our national security. De- 
lay cannot be tolerated. The cooperation of 
industry, Government and most particularly 
labor has been essential. 

Two years ago, the Senate Permanent In- 
vestigations Subcommittee, of which I have 
since become a member, disclosed startling 
facts about strikes and work stoppages on 
the national missile sites. Senator McCret- 
Lax, chairman of the subcommittee, called 
some of the practices which were uncovered 
both reprehensible and astounding. The 
conflicts between labor and management, ag- 
gravated by jurisdictional disputes, seriously 

‘crippled the all-important aerospace efforts 
of the Defense Department and the space 
agency. What was needed most urgently in 
this troubled situation? It was a spirit of 
cooperation and the active interest of all 
parties in achieving the No. 1 objective—the 
security of the United States of America, 

In May of 1961, President Kennedy created 
the Missile Sites Labor Commission. Under 
the effective guidance of the Department of 
Labor, and with the splendid cooperation of 
George Meany and Walter Reuther, the num- 
ber of days lost due to strikes on missile sites 
began a steady decline. The 1960 figure was 
1 day lost out of 96. In 1961 the loss was 1 
day out of 1,100. And by 1962, only 1 day 
Was lost out of 2,200. The sense of responsi- 
bility and discipline which we associate with 
National security, combined with the out- 
Standing record of cooperation among all 
Parties, led to gratifying results. It is pre- 
cisely this combination of responsibility to 
dur national security objectives and sound 

-management relations that is so im- 
Portant to our naval shipyards. It is about 
the need of national security and the prob- 
lems which may be created by labor unrest 
that I want to speak today. 

While the missile and space program oc- 
Cupies the headlines, it must not be for- 
gotten that our navy yards are vitally im- 
Portant for the Nation’s security and would 
be overlooked at our peril. It is true today 
as it has been down through history that 
there can be no substitute for seapower. 
But in this nuclear age the seas have 
changed. No longer are they a barrier be- 
hind which we can feel safe from the intru- 
Sion of foreign aggressors. The seas have 
become highways which knit the world to- 
Etther, and it is therefore essential that we 
Protect our national interests everywhere 
©n the waters, from Antarctica to the North 
Pacific, 

Our need for the Navy, our dependence, 
Upon it, is clear. The pressing question is 
how best we can maintain it at full 
Strength and combat readiness, We have 
been successful in times past of world con- 
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flict, having had time to tool up before en- 
tering World War I or reaching full strength 


the need for speed is with us even more. 
Our Navy must be ever ready, and it is our 
naval shipyards that guarantee our readi- 
ness. The yards and their loyal and devoted 
workers stand today among the sentinels 
of our liberty. 

The naval shipyards are basic to our 
strength for other reasons. They are sub- 
ject to unified command with the fleets they 
serve. They maintain facilities and capa- 
bilities which, while they might not be 
economical in a profit-type organization, 
permit the Navy to take on any job with 
adequate reserves. Naval shipyards carry 
an extensive inventory of spare parts and 
shipboard equipment. You, as experienced 
shipyarders, are well aware of the import- 
ance of our readiness to our Navy. 

A second element that makes the ship- 
yards so important from the standpoint of 
national security, is their status as home 
ports for ships in the fleet. Naval bases 
provide ship's personnel opportunities for 

g. recreation, medical and dental 
care and other needed services. Above all, 
they give the men an opportunity to have 
a home life. The morale of our sallors is 
greatly heightened by the knowledge that 
they can keep their families near home 
ports. No one will argue with the right of 
these men who are serving our Nation, to 
have a home, It is a right we must recog- 
nize and preserve. 

Still a third important contribution made 
by the naval shipyards arises from their close 
connection with the naval laboratories oper- 
ated by the Bureau of Ships. As I study the 
achievements of today's Navy, I am amazed 
by their complexity. For instance, I learned 
that aboard a Polaris submarine there are 
upwards of 50 computers, of some 20 differ- 
ent types. The development of High Point 
and other water-skimming hydrofolls of im- 
mense speeds indicates the shape our Navy 
may take in the years ahead. I have come 
to realize the importance of uniting ship re- 
pair and construction with advanced re- 
search under common management, 

There is yet another way, perhaps. some- 
what more intangible, in which shipyards 
contribute significantly to our national safe- 
ty. As a representative of the State of New 
Hampshire, I am indeed proud of the long 
and distinguished history of the Portsmouth 
Shipyard which was authorized by Congress 
in an appropriation act of 1799. The first 
warship to fiy the flag of the United States— 
the Ranger commanded by John Paul Jones— 
was built at Portsmouth. This tradition is 
ever in the minds of our shipyard workers. 
The exceptional morale of the Navy yards, 
their proven ability to meet the needs of the 
Nation again and again, and their tradition 
of excellence are factors of great importance 
in keeping existing organizations strong. A 
tradition this deep and real is precious to our 
American heritage. 

But it is not the shipyards alone. The 
tremendous force that keeps the yards strong 
is the workers. Government workers, of 
course, are denied the right to strike. In a 
way this prohibition increases the reliability 
of the shipyards, But I would like to discuss 
the positive side of Government’s employee- 
management relations. The employee who is 
denied the right to strike, I believe, certainly 
has a right to have just as great a voice in 
discussing working conditions as he would 
have otherwise. He ought not to be penalized 
because he is using his craft to help build 
the instruments of our security. 

For years the chaotic procedures governing 
employee-management relations have been 
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the Achilles heel of the Federal service, deny- 
ing to the people the efficiency and improve- 
ment they have every right to expect. The 
voice of the Government worker must be 
heard, and it must be heeded to the greatest 
possible degree. 

President Kennedy in June of 1961 in- 
structed the Secretary of Labor to head a 
task force to work out new arrangements 
for employee relations in the Federal serv- 
ice. The President’s Executive order of Jan- 
uary 17, 1962 recognized for the first time 
the Federal employee's right to seek exclu- 
sive recognition a unit to represent 
him in actual negotiations. This right to 
negotiate, is now extended where a unit 
achieves majority recognition. An organiza- 
tion receiving 30-percent recognition is en- 
titled to be consulted on matters of interest 
to employees. The public interest in this 
field of improving employee- nt 
relations is strong. The need is acute, Iam 
ee ANNE We: BAYS PAGER WLI REE ORS 
need. 

The Federal employee has not won the 
right to strike or the right to seek wage in- 
creases, other than by congressional action. 
But negotiations may now take place in such 
areas as working conditions, promotion 
standards, grievance procedures, transfers 
and demotions. 

Let us not forget that the Executive order 
is still very new and much remains to be 
worked out. For example, it may take some 
time to work out guidelines for unit recogni- 
tion. It would not be realistic, for instance, 
to insist that no unit smaller than an en- 
tire installation could be recognized. I think 
the last few months have witnessed more 
and more flexibility on the part of the De- 
fense Department and other Federal agen- 
cies in encouraging the recognition of small- 
er groups within installations. 

Of course, the first decision has yet to 
come down from an arbitrator at the top 
level of appeal in the Labor Department. 
Once we have a series of decisions, discus- 
sions on this point can be renewed if nec- 
essary. Meanwhile, like most other Mem- 
bers of Congress, I will wait with interest 
to see what policies emerge. 

The organization of labor unions in our 
naval shipyards sretches back to the begin- 
ning of the last century. You must be very 
proud of that tradition and the vital part 
played by your members in meeting the 
challenges of their jobs. The new voice given 
your organizations by the Executive order 
will, I am certain, lead to many improve- 
ments in shipyard work. And it will yet be 
another source of strength. It will serve the 
national security interest and ths Govern- 
ment's obligations to its employees. The 
Kennedy administration has in my estima- 
tion taken a long step forward in the direc- 
tion of the finest type of relations with the 
Federal employee. 

The most important point I could make 
here today would be to emphasize the com- 
bination of national security and sound 
labor organization in our naval shipyards. ~ 
You are all aware, I am sure, that a cam- 
paign is underway to discredit the naval 
shipyards. The commercial yards are eagerly 
seeking a greater share of naval ship-repair 
work. It is thelr claim that tax-financed 
navy yards are driving them out of business 
by taking an undue share of repair work. 
Let's examine their claims in some detatl— 
particularly from the standpoint of labor, 
peace, and the national security. 

First, there can be no doubt that the 
assets which make the naval shipyards so 
important to the Nation are largely lacking 
in the commercial yards. Moving a ship 
from yard to yard denies it a home port, 
with the related important facilities we dis- 
cussed earlier. The commercial yards are 
not integrated with naval command and 
lack the resulting readiness so vital in these 
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troubled times. And the commercial yards 
are subject to delays arising from labor- 
Management difficulties. 

The agreements under which the ship- 
building and unions are now operat- 
ing were concluded in 1960. The 3-year 
agreements expire this year, and we have yet 
to see whether harmful and dangerous in- 

to naval construction and repair 
will occur. But let us take a look at a few 
examples of what has happened during the 
life of the present agreements. 

In 1960 strikes at one leading east coast 
commercial yard tied up work on 10 Navy 
ships. 
In 1961 12 strikes involving 6,900 workers 
resulted in 124,000 idle man-days in the ship- 
building and repair industry. 

In 1962 a strike in an eastern shipyard 
delayed the Polaris program for 10 days, 
despite the urgent priorities of putting nu- 
clear submarines to sea. 

This is not to criticize the labor record 
of our commercial yards, which in many 
respects has been excellent. But the danger 
of work stoppage is one the Secretary of 
the Navy must have the authority to weigh 
in assigning urgent modernization work. It 
is shocking to realize, in this year of con- 
tract expiration that efforts are underway 
to tie his hands, to deny the Navy the flexi- 
bility and discretion it must have in dealing 
with the uncertainties of schedules in com- 
mercial yards. 

In fact, if the Navy did not have the 
ability to allocate its work after a day-to- 
day assessment of the labor situation, the 
strike threat in the commercial shipyards 
could well increase. As it is now, labor, 
management, and the Government have an 
equal interest in steady working conditions 
and the speedy settlement of difficulties in 
commercial yards. This balance should not 
be upset by hasty action dictated by short- 
term self-interest. 

It is the natural and legitimate aim of the 
commercial yards to seek business. But 
where the national security is involved, and 
the good name of our naval shipyards is in- 
volved, the public has a right to the truth. 
Naval shipyards are not unfair competition. 
The Navy is not the enemy of private busi- 
ness. In fact, before a decision in 1951 to 
send a definite amount of repair work to 
private yards, the commercial shipyards did 
not have any share in modernization and 
repair. And, of course the private yards 
always have had the lion's share of initial 
construction. 

More recently, one-quarter of repair and 
modernization—amounting to $159 million 
in the last fiscal year—has been allocated to 
the commercial yards. Thirty-seven private 
firms have participated in a construction 
and conversion p: worth more than $4 
billion since the end of World War II. 

But this has not satisfied the commercial 
yards. They want to cut deeper and deeper 
into the share of work now being done so 
efficiently and expertly by the naval ship- 
yards. Two bills now before the House 
Armed Services Committee would give the 
private yards a whopping 75 percent of 
the Navy’s conversion and repair work. 
These bills, introduced by Representatives 
WILLIAM COLMER, of Mississippi, and ALVIN 
O’KonsxrI, of Wisconsin, present a real threat 
to the naval shipyards and the job they are 
doing to aid in the Nation's defense. 

The history of last year's military appro- 
priation bill bears ample evidence of just 
how real is the danger to the naval ship- 
yards. In April of 1962, the House Appro- 
priations Committee reported out a bill di- 
recting that no more than 65 percent of the 
repair, alteration, and conversion of naval 
vessels be carried out at naval shipyards— 
although close to 75 percent was then being 
done at these Government installations. 

Chairman Cart Vinson, a seasoned and 
astute student of our military needs, led the 
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floor fight against the restriction. This pro- 
vision could have led to a reduction of 5,000 
workers in the naval yards, as well as weaken- 
ing the management ability of the Secretary 
of the Navy. On April 18, Chairman VINSON 
offered an amendment to strike out the 65 to 
35 provision. This amendment was defeated 
in the House by a standing yote of 130 to 64. 

In the Senate, where the bill was reported 
June 8, the committee took the teeth out 
of the 35-percent requirement by permitting 
the President to disregard the requirement 
if he determined it “to be inconsistent with 
the public interest, based on urgency * * * 
capability and economy.” In conference be- 
tween the House and Senate, the Secretary 
of Defense was authorized to ignore the 35- 
percent requirement if it imposed delays or 
additional expense. It was by this narrow 
margin, then, that the attack on the naval 
shipyards was in part defeated. But this at- 
Those who would 
damage the whole structure of our naval 
shipyards are still at work. 

One of the least publicized but more obvi- 
ous reasons for the campaign of the private 
shipyards has been the decline in commer- 
cial shipbuilding and repair. Private yard 
employment on Navy work has increased 
from 26,000 in 1957 to more than 50,000 to- 
day, while overall employment in those yards 
decreased from 127,000 to 117,000 over the 
same period. It is the decline in commercial 
work, and not any weakness in the Navy's 
program, that has provoked the attack on the 
naval shipyards. This is important to re- 
member in our fight to keep the naval ship- 
yards operating at full force. 

There was a time when 90 percent of our 
American exports and imports were carried 
in American merchantmen. But our early 
failure to build steel ships, inept Government 
management of the commercial fleet after 
World War I, and an off-and-on mail sub- 
sidy weakened the commercial fleet. By 1938, 
90 percent of our fleet was thought to be 
obsolete. 

The 1936 Shipping Act regulations for sub- 
sidized operations are so restrictive, that few 
shipowners have participated. The losses of 
American Export Lines on the construction 
of the Independence and the Constitution 
did Uttle to raise the confidence of Ameri- 
can operators. The construction subsidy has 
not helped the American yards as much as it 
might due to Government mismanagement 
and restrictive regulations. The remedy for 
these very real problems lies with the Mari- 
time Administration and the Shipping Act— 
not in attacks on the navy yards. 

World trade grew by 6 percent last year, 
and there are many opportunities for Ameri- 
can ships. I am more than willing to work 
for the future of the merchant fleet, once 
the leading industry in my own State of 
New Hampshire. . 

But it is short-sighted in the extreme to 
attempt to cure the ills of this industry by 
threatening the very foundations of the 
naval shipyards whose history is interwoven 
with the growth and security of this Nation. 
I shall devote my energies as a Member 
of the U.S. Senate to promoting this coun- 
try's security and honoring the inspiring 
traditions of its naval shipyards. _ 


Disclosures of Eisenhower Days 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
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include a review by David S. Broder of 
the book “The Ordeal of Power: A Polit- 
ical Memoir of the Eisenhower Years,” 
by Emmet John Hughes. The review, 
which appeared in the Washington 
Evening Star, seemed to me worth read- 
ing, and to indicate that the book itself 
might be of interest to other Members. 
Some Dım “DISCLOSURES” or EISENHOWER 
Days 

Of all the improbable figures swept into 
the White House by Dwight D. Eisenhower's 
1952 victory, none seemed more out of place 
than Emmet John Hughes, the Luce empire 
journalist who turned presidential speech- 
writer and gave General Elsenhower the “I 
shall go to Korea” line. 

Mr. Hughes is, by his own definition, “a 
comrade, in purpose and temper, of the 
Democrats, and not the more conservative 
ones.” Emotionally and intellectually, he 
was scarcely attuned to the mood of the 
last administration. 

As a result, his insider’s account of the 
Eisenhower years reads a little like a stow- 
away's log of a naval voyage. The unspoken 
question, throughout, is: What was I doing 
there? 

WHOPPERS 

Even a stowaway picks up some juicy bits 
of shipboard gossip, however, and Mr. 
Hughes—for all his irritating self-conscious 
pretentiousness—has some wondrous indis- 
creet White House whoppers to tell. Repub- 
licans who read his book may think it should 
be entitled “The Enemy Within.” 

General Eisenhower already has denied the 
accuracy of published excerpts dealing with 
his alleged lack of confidence in Richard 
Nixon. How will he react to Mr. Hughe's 
“disclosures” of his views on the Supreme 
Court, segregation, Senator Knowland, and 
sundry other subjects? 

The author, who knows General Eisen- 
hower’s temper better than most, has decided 
to spill the beans and risk his spanking. 

More seriously, “Ordeal of Power" is the 
story of the progressive disillusionment of a 
man who saw in the Eisenhower of 1952 hope 
for salvaging the Republican Party and with 
it, effective two-party democracy; hope for 
regaining the initiative in foreign affairs and, 
with it, the last real chance for peace. 

In his disillusionment, Mr. Hughes came to 
blame John Foster Dulles and George M. 
Humphrey for turning General Eisenhower 
from the paths that might have led to suc- 
cess, His indictment of the late Secretary of 
State is particularly bitter; the General's af- 
fection for Mr. Dulles apparently still baffles 
and angers him. 

But Mr. Hughes, ultimately, argues that 
the faults in the Eisenhower presidency lay 
in the President himself. He was not a weak 
man, manipulated by others, he insists. He 
was a strong man, true to his own concep- 
tion of the office, but fatally crippled by his 
lifelong sense of self-restraint. 

POLITICAL POWER 

“Through all the span of his presidency,” 
Mr. Hughes writes, “no man * * * could 
match the resources of political power com- 
manded by Eisenhower, both at home and 
abroad. Yet it had been the pattern of ac- 
tion, if not the purpose of the man, to hus- 
band and to guard these resources like 
savings earned by the sweat of a lifetime, so 
that they not be spent in the rough and con- 
taminating play of power and politics. The 
pattern had been almost faultlessly consist- 
ent, whether the arena of world challenge 
was outer space or the nearby Caribbean, 
whether the issue was a menace to national 
sovereignty in the Middle East or a menace 
to civil rights in Little Rock.” 

Mr. Hughes strives mightily tc avoid judg- 
ing Mr. Eisenhower's presidency a total fail- 
ure; if nothing else, he wants to make his 
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own hopes in 1952 seem something other 
than absurd. 

But in the end, the best he can manage for 
the General is to quote Winston Churchill's 
eulogy of a predecessor: “The only shield to 
his memory is the rectitude and sincerity of 
his actions.” 

The predecessor was Neville Chamberlain. 


Cotton Industry in Life-and-Death 
Struggle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most perplexing problems confront- 
ing our economy today is a solution of 
the cotton problem. The House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture has been working 
on cotton legislation and our Subcom- 
mittee on Cotton started hearings back 
in December of last year, to bring out 
legislation that would have applied to 
this crop year. Our efforts to make the 
legislation effective in 1963 have not been 
successful up to this time; the difficulties 
facing the cotton industry have not been 
Tesolved. 

Recently, on March 22, the distin- 
guished chairman of our House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Representative 
Harotp D. Coolxx, was the principal 
Speaker before the annual convention of 
the American Textile Manufacturers In- 
stitute, and the address he presented to 
that group of mill owners and operators 
and textile manufacturers outlines the 
Scope of our studies and the differences 
still existing before we can hope to bring 
legislation to the floor. Mr. Coolxx out- 
lined the history of the problem, ex- 
Plained the position of the committee, 
and concludes with his own personal sug- 
gestions for a solution. 


I believe that Members will find the 
entire speech enlightening and informa- 
tive, and, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include Chairman Cootry’s re- 
Marks delivered on that occasion: 


Remarks or Hon. Harotp D. COOLEY, or 
Nort CAROLINA, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE 
ON ÄCORICULTURE, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENT- 
ATIVES, BEFORE THE CONVENTION OF THE 
AMERICAN TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS INSTI- 
TUTE, Holl xwoop, FLA, Manch 22, 1963 

COTTON INDUSTRY IN LIFE AND DEATH STRUGGLE 
Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, I 

acknowledge with great gratitude the kind 
and gracious remarks of my friend Charlie 
Cannon. He has presented me to this great 
audience in fine fashion and in compli- 
mentary terms, Mr. Cannon has been re- 
ferred to as “Cotton Cannon.” In my opin- 
ion he is worth his weight in gold to the 
cotton industry of America, In the cotton 
industry he has always stood like the Rock 
of Gibraltar, and has been a beacon light, 

I am delighted to be here with many close 
Personal friends, and to have the privilege 
of meeting so many nice people. Bill Ruffin, 
Your distinguished president, whom I have 
Enown since childhood and whose friendship 
I have cherished through the years, was very 
Kind to invite me to this convention, and to 
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arrange for me to have a part on this pro- 
gram. Iam also very happy to be here with 
my friends Bob Stevens, Gordon McCabe, Bob 
Jackson, Charlie Myers, Rea Blake, Bob 
Coker, and others, all of whom are devoted 
to the institutions of freedom. They are 
courageous men of vision—they are not cry 
babies. When Charlie Cannon, Bob Stevens, 
Charlie Myers admit that they are in trouble, 
it is time for all of us to take notice. 

Yesterday I heard with great interest the 
speeches delivered by Bill Ruffin, and our 
great Secretary of the Treasury, Douglas 
Dillon. With their permission, I shall in- 
sert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, to per- 
petuate for posterity, the wisdom of their 
remarks. I shall also insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD Bob Stevens’ acknowl 
which emphasizes the fact that “Rome is 
burning.” 

I am grateful to all of you for the warmth 
and cordiality of the welcome accorded us 
and the hospitality and many courtesies ex- 
tended to us during our sojourn here. I am 
very happy to have the privilege of discuss- 


ing with you some of the problems in which- 


all of us have a community of interest. 
BIG BUSINESS 


Agriculture is the biggest business in 
America in dollar value involved and peo- 
ple employed, and the cotton industry is the 
biggest part of American agriculture. Per- 
haps more than 10 million ns—almost 
one-sixth of the Nation's labor force—is 
engaged in the production of cotton, in gin- 
ning, marketing, transporting, milling, and 
in the manufacture and merchandising of 
cotton goods. 

Cotton is competing with synthetic fibers, 
I do not like synthetics in cotton anymore 
than I do synthetics in tobacco. I do not 
want synthetic socks, shirts or shorts 
and I certainly do not want synthetic 
sheets, towels, or pillow cases. Neither do I 
want alfalfa to take the place of tobacco. 
Personally, I do not like filter-tip cigarettes. 
I agree with Edward R. Murrow—a chain 
smoker—when he said that to smoke a filter 
cigarette was like kissing a beautiful girl 
through a nylon veil. 

Cotton maintained the financial integrity 
of the United States before the world for 
perhaps a century or more prior to World 
War I. The white fleece from southern neut 
up into this century accounted for app 
imately one-third of all U.S. exports, of crops 
and industrial products combined. 

Cotton still comprises about 20 percent of 
all our agricultural exports and 5 percent of 
the total shipments abroad from agriculture 
and industry. 

No one crop has had such an intimate re- 
lationship to the well-being and, indeed, the 
culture of so many Americans. 

Cotton relates directly, through exports, to 
the flow of dollars back to the United States, 
amounting in years past to around $1 billion 
a year—dollars returning to the United 
States to balance against the huge sums we 
ance of payments and financial strength in 
ports of goods from abroad. 

Thus it is plain to see: Government policy 
relating to cotton goes far beyond the im- 
mediate interests of the cotton farmer—it 
goes far, far beyond the immediate interests 
of you cotton manufacturers. 


THE CRISIS 


Gentlemen, I haye opened these remarks 
in a way intended to impress upon you the 
importance of cotton—in terms of the Na- 
tion’s economy, in terms of our Nation's bal- 
ance of payments and financial strength in 
the world, and in terms of the well-being 
of millions of our citizens, 

We are here in a serious purpose, a very 
serious and critical purpose, 

Cotton is now in a life or death struggle. 

Cotton is assailed, and is losing ground, on 
two fronts: 
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1. A flood of cheap textiles Is flowing in 
from abroad, displacing the goods produced 
by our own workers and demoralizing the 
domestic markets for our textile industry. 

2. Synthetic fibers make devastating in- 
roads into markets where cotton never be- 
fore has been seriously challenged. ` 

Generally, these losing battles for cotton 
are explained, though oversimplified, by 
blaming the imports upon the two-price 
system—one price for our own milis and a 
lesser price for competing mills abroad; and 
by a high price for cotton here at home, in 
relationship to the lower competing price of 
rayon. 

We have been aware of this approaching 
struggle for a number of years. Some of us 
in and out of Congress have tried to do 
something to forestall and avoid the crisis 
that is now upon us. But our efforts have 
been subjected to pressures, strains, and 
warps. 

THE DESTINY OF COTTON 

I shall not need to dwell at any length 
upon the fix we are in. You people are pain- 
fully aware of this. So are the people who 
produce the cotton that you spin. 

A quarter of a century ago, U.S. cotton was 
the dominant factor in the world fiber 
market. This is no longer true. U.S. cotton 
faces competition from foreign-grown cotton 
and a host of man-made fibers. 

Thirty years ago, if we exclude wool, silk, 
and linen, which do not directly compete 
with cotton on a price basis, cotton enjoyed 
about 93 percent of the total fiber market, 
with rayon and acetate accounting for the 
remainder. In 1961, the latest year for which 
comparable information is available, cotton 
had only 66.5 percent. In other words, cot- 
ton holds only two-thirds of the market in 
which it competes directly. 

In the last 12 years, cotton has dropped 
from 30 pounds consumed annually by each 
individual in the United States to 22 pounds. 
Man-made fibers today account for over one- 
third of this market. 

Seven years ago we were faced with the 
virtual loss of our export markets. U.S. cot- 
ton stocks on August 1, 1956, were at the 
record level of 14% million bales. Our ex- 
ports were only 244 million bales in 1955. 
Foreign cotton and rayon producers were tak- 
ing over our markets by moving their prod- 
ucts into consumption at prices lower than 
ours. From 1948 to 1955, cotton acreage in 
the free foreign world increased more 
than 60 percent, Foreign rayon production 
rose 2% times. 

We met this with our export program in 
1956 that made American cotton available 
for export at competitive world prices. From 
1956 through 1960 the rise in foreign cotton 
acreage and foreign rayon production were 
practically halted. Our exports d the 
last 7 years have averaged to about 6 million 
bales annually. 

Wo are now faced with the identical situa- 
tion in our domestic markets that we con- 
fronted in our export markets. 

Between December 1960 and December 
1962 cotton has suffered a total competitive 
loss of 1,150,000 bales. Over this period con- 
sumption of rayon in cotton-type spinning 
mills rose 63 percent. Consumption of 
dacron and similar-type fibers rose 118 per- 
cent. For the past 14 months, cotton's share 
of the fiber consumed on the cotton spin- 
ning system has declined every single month, 

Rayon's price advantage to the textile mill 
over cotton was about 6 cents a pound in 
early 1960. Cotton’s superior quality over- 
came this disadvantage. In its competitive 
fight with rayon, cotton was making gains. 
In the first half of 1960, the rayon industry 
cut the price of rayon staple fiber 4 cents 


per pound. On the other hand the price 


support for US. cotton was raised in Feb- 
ruary 1961. This resulted in a 314-cent rise 
in prices from January to October of that 
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year. Rayon's net mill cost advantage over 
cotton. rose to about 14 cents per pound. 

Cotton textile imports have increased 
sharply. In 1962, they reached a record 
650,000 equivalent bales. of cotton compared 
with 100,000 bales in 1954. Imports of cot- 
ton textile products over the past 4 years 
have had an average annual increase of 
100,000 bales, $ 

The deteriorating cotton situation is 
sharply increasing Government costs. Two 
years ago, CCC's investment was about $300 
million. Today it has increased to over 
$1% billion. 

It is plain to all of us that American cot- 
ton is rapidly losing markets—both at home 
and abroad. Domestic consumption and o 
ports during the current season are esti- 
mated at the lowest level since the 1958-59 
season. This will be the third straight year 
of decline. 

The Department of Agriculture currently 
is forecasting a carryover of around 10 mil- 
lon bales on August 1, 1964, up about 214 
million bales from last year. 

AN ADMONITION 


This is the sad and sorry situation as of 
now. 1 

The responsibility lies in many directions 
and rests upon many people. The House 
Committee on Agriculture and I, personally 
have worked long and hard to avoid the 
crisis now at hand. We may not haye done 
always the right thing at the right time. 
But we have worked against very great odds, 
being ever handicapped by the lack of unity 
among farm organizations, among farmers 
themselves, and in the textile industry gen- 
erally, as to the direction we should pursue. 

All of us no doubt must bear some of the 
blame. I suggest that you in the manufac- 
turing end of the cotton examine what you 
might have done, or now can do, differently. 

Right here I want to speak to you frankly. 

I am deeply disturbed by your headlong 
rush into the use of synthetic fibers. 

I beleive you are playing with a time 
bomb. You may get hurt. You may get 
hurt badly. 

Is it not significant to you that the great- 


ers have preferred and asked only for cotton? 
Maybe you might say you are blending to 
compete pricewise with cheap cotton goods 


from abroad. But is there not a valid ques- 
tion as to whether foreign goods are mov- 
ing, or will move into and take over our 


markets for quality cotton goods, as these 


Let me admonish you that you—the tex- 
tile industry of this country—may rue the 
day if ever the American consumer gets 
the idea that she must look for a foreign 


I submit that this is something for you 
to think upon. 
A NEW START 

The cotton industry—all of us—farmer 
and the miller—must make a new start. We 
must commence from where we are and from 
where we stand. 

I want a cotton program to accomplish 
these things: 

1. Fair and stable income for the cotton 
farmer; 

2. Protection of the livelihood of the mil- 
lions of workers associated with cotton; 
3. A healthy cotton trade and merchan- 
dizing system; 
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4. An efficient and prosperous cotton tex- 
tile industry, and 

5. A fair share of the world cotton market. 

I fully understand these objectives can 
only be accomplished by a return to a one- 
price system for cotton. I know that other- 
wise cotton’s markets will deteriorate un- 
less we move in this direction and I know 
a competitive position for the cotton fiber 
will expand markets and put cotton back 
where it should be. Now, I have said all 
along that it is useless for me to consider 
this matter further until the textile indus- 
try, the producers and the administration 
can get together. 

I realize that the textile industry has 
taken a firm position for an immediate re- 
turn to one price for cotton. As you well 
know, this was also my position and was 
embodied in my bill, H.R. 2000. However, 
as we all know, subsequent developments 
have made it impossible to secure enact- 
ment of this legislation. In recent weeks 
I have spent a great deal of time conferring 
with the President, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and his associates in the Department, 
leaders of cotton producer groups and other 
branches of the industry, in an effort to find 
a practicable approach that would get the 
job done and upon which general agree- 
ment might be reached. At this time I 
would like to suggest for your consideration 
and the consideration of all others involved 
what seems to me to be the best solution to 
this problem. Here are my specific 


(1) Effective upon the enactment of leg- 
islation and untit August 1, 1964, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture be authorized to make 
payments in kind that would move as far 
as possible toward a one-price system for 
cotton within the budgetary limitations al- 
ready prescribed, In order to prevent mar- 
ket disruption, this payment would also be 
made on raw cotton in consuming establish- 
ments on date of enactment, 

(2) Beginning August 1, 1964, and there- 
after U.S. cotton would be made available to 
American mills at the same price as it is 
-made available to foreign mills under ex- 
isting law. 

(3) Beginning with the 1964 crop the na- 
tional marketing quota would be not less 
than the average off-take (domestic con- 
sumption and exports) for the 5 cotton- 
marketing years immediately preceding the 
year for which the determination is being 
made. It is only logical that our minimum 
production goal for a given year should be 
related to a historical average of consump- 
tion rather than estimates of potential off- 
take on a year-to-year basis, Under this 
provision our minimum acreage allotment 
for 1964 would be approximately 17 mil- 
lion acres. 


If additional consumption indicates a pro- 
duction above the minimum, this should be 
equitably apportioned between an increase in 
the national allotment and an acreage re- 
served for producers who desire to grow cot- 
ton above their individual share of the na- 
tional allotment for the world market at 
world prices. 

(4) Immediately upon enactment of this 
legislation the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion should be directed to make available to 
the Agricultural Research Service of the De- 
partment not less than $10 million annually 
to be devoted to research designed to reduce 
the cost of producing cotton. This section 
of the legislation should also provide that 
as unit costs of producing cotton are reduced 
the price support would be lowered accord- 
ingly, thereby reducing the cost to the Goy- 
ernment without impairing farmers’ net 
incomes. 

I want to emphasize the extreme impor- 
tance of this matter of research to reduce 


aur production costs and also I wish to em- 
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phasize the fact that we do have extremely 
promising opportunities to actually reduce 
cost of producing cotton. We have docu- 
mented testimony before our cotton subcom- 
mittee by the Director of the Agricultural 
Research Service of the Department, the di- 
rector of research for numerous State ex- 
periment stations and private industry that 
cost reductions in excess of 10 cents per 
pound are feasible and can be attained in a 
reasonable number of years. The plain fact 
is that research offers the only permanent 
solution to.the problem. 

Unless everybody gives a little there will 
be no legislation and up to this point I have 
not seen any sign of anybody giving, but if 
this Is not done our markets will deteriorate. 

As you no doubt are aware, the House 
committee is divided sharply along politi- 
cal lines, and unless Democrats on the com- 
mittee are in virtually unanimous agree- 
ment, it is not likely that we shall have 
any legislation at all. 

CONGRESS OUR LAST HOPE 


Congress is our last hope, and this is our 
situation, Not only in our Committee on 
Agriculture, but in the House, there is not 
one Republican vote we can count for sure, 
on legislation now being proposed to deal 
with our desperate problems, 

We have exhausted every other recourse. 

We first tried through the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning to bring into action the 
emergency powers of the President to stem 
the flow of foreign textiles into this coun- 
try. Everybody admits it is an outrage that 
foreign mills can buy our cotton at 84 cents 
a pound cheaper than our own mills, and 
then send unlimited amounts of their cheap 
cotton goods into our markets. But we 
failed to get action. 

We went before the Tariff Commission 
seeking import quotas and import fees to 
check this rising flow of foreign textiles. 
But again we falled. 

We went the route of an 18-nation agree- 
ment, to bring within reason the shipment 
of foreign textiles into our markets, But 
this has been far from effective. 

again to 


eran rejected, we have turned 
We in the Committee on Agriculture rec- 
ognized the urgency of the situation, and 


from Houston and California 
on the proposition that we would 
the Secretary of Agriculture to 
payments-in-kind, in a way to erase 
and remove the two-price cotton system as 
a burden upon our own textile industry. 
When the new Congress was only a few 
days old, I introduced HR. 2000, to provide 
payments-in-kind in such a manner as to 
remove the 8%-cents-a-pound advantage 
to foreign mills, gained through the export - 
subsidy, and to assure our industry a fair 


milis to the world price of cotton, I expected 
that cotton would be freed of. the competi- 
tive disadvantages that now so strongly 
favor the synthetic fibers and pose such a 


But I found later to my amazement that 
the administration was not willing to pay 
the 8% cents to completely equalize the 
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price situation, but would support payments- 
in-kind only to the extent of 4 to 6 cents 
& pound. 

Meanwhile, in a bill introduced by Chair- 
man E. C. GaTHINGS of the Cotton Subcom- 
mittee, and by amendments offered in our 
committee, we had before us a proposal 
for overplanting of cotton by farmers who 
were willing to take the world price for 
cotton on acreage they tilled above their al- 
lotments. We had also a proposal for a far- 
reaching program of research into ways and 
means of bringing down the cost of produc- 
ing cotton, with the long-term view of re- 
ducing the price of cotton to place this fiber 
in a fairer competitive position with 
synthetics. 

Confronting a stalemate, I had prepared 
by the committee staff and was ready to in- 
troduce a bill, containing the overplant and 
research provisions, but giving the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture discretion in determin- 
ing the level of the payments-in-kind— 
instead of insisting upon the full payments 
Of 8% cents per pound. 

I very soon learned that this was unac- 
ceptable to the textile industry—that is, to 
you people here. 

THE SITUATION TODAY. 

You are a discriminating, and a brilliant 
audience, In full consideration of this, I 
had to bring to you more than an ex- 
€rcise in language. I wanted to lay before 
you a program for the good of all of us—a 
Program that the Congress could enact 
Swiftly, so that we could get on with the job 
of putting cotton back where it should be. 
However, all is yet confusion. 

Nevertheless there are two things I have 
Said that I want to repeat here in this forum. 
T implore you to listen carefully. 

When I found on February 21 that the tex- 
tile manufacturing industry would not sup- 
Port legislation that provided an less 

a full subsidy representing the differ- 
ence between the domestic price and the 
World price for cotton, I issued a statement 
to the press, and I quote from that state- 
ment: 

“I have decided not to introduce a new 
bill until all segments of the cotton indus- 
try and the administration can reach an 
agreement and indicate a willingness to sup- 
8 legislation to carry the agreement into 

That is my position today. 
thar a public appearance on March 9, I said 


“There is danger that the Nation's farm 
Program will collapse, setting off a severe 
depression in the general economy, Great 

culties now confront the House Commit- 

on Agriculture in writing legislation to 
deal with an urgency in cotton resulting 
from the flood of foreign textiles moving into 
Our markets and from the severe competi- 
tion of synthetic fibers for markets formerly 
held entirely by cotton. This effort to re- 
Move the inequity suffered by the textile 
5 dustry has been blocked by partisan poli- 
les and by the opposition of one farm or- 
ganization. However, I expect a cotton bill 
will be taken to the House floor for a vote. 

‘I think that if this effort to do justice 
to our textile industry and to cotton farmers 
is defeated, no other farm legislation will 

forthcoming at this session of the Con- 
gress, This would be the beginning of the 
end for farm programs.” 

t is the situation today. 

Let me say to this distinguished group 
that to end farm price and production ad- 
justment programs would bring on a terrible 
arm depression. This would be reflected 
Wulckly in a downturn for the entire 
economy. 

Certainly the collapse of the farm pro- 
3 would mean cheaper cotton, at least 
or a while. But if you younger men in 
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textiles think that in itself is good, I sug- 
gest you consult with some of your older 
colleagues, on what a mess they were in 
when cotton was 5 cents a > 

In these circumstances, and in all the con- 
fusion on cotton policy, I can leave with 
you but one message, and this is the mes- 
sage: You must insist upon, and thére must 
be, a meeting of minds. There must be 
agreement upon policy: Whatever it takes 
to bring together the views and the posi- 
tions of honorable men, this must be done, 
Cotton legislation must come out of this 
Congress. 

The consequences of failure are too dismal 
to contemplate. 

In parting, I assure you I shall be pleased 
to work with you in your own self-interest, 
and in the interest of our farmers, and in 
the interest of the millions of other people 
who are bound to cotton for their well-being, 
and for thé health of our economy and for 
the power of our country. I wish you 
Godspeed. 


Alexander Boyd Campbell: Tribute to an 
Illustrious Mississippian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON, JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, Missis- 
sippi has been saddened by the death of 
one of its most beloved citizens, known 
throughout the length and breadth of 
Mississippi as its greatest ambassador 
at large. 

Alexander Boyd Campbell had lived 
among his fellow Mississippians for 73 
years—nearly three-quarters of a cen- 
tury—before he died on February 20, 
1963. 

Boyd Campbell was a humble man, but 
his humility was never obscured by his 
illuminating pride as a Mississippian. 

Born in Montgomery County into a 
wonderful family of modest means, he 
rose to a position of great strength and 
influence in the educational, business, 
and civic life of the State he loved so 
fervently. 

Boyd Campbell began his adult life as 
a schoolteacher and principal and a su- 
perintendent. After years in that be- 
loved calling, he entered the business 
community of Jackson, Miss., and there 
broadened his knowledge and keen inter- 
est in finance, commerce, industry, and 
government. 

Through all of these achievements, 
Boyd Campbell never lost the common 
touch. All who knew him were enriched 
by the association. 

His friends and associates in the busi- 
ness world felt a great sense of pride in 
Boyd Campbell’s remarkable qualities 
of leadership. In recognition of his 
leadership, ability, and unselfish devo- 
tion to his fellow man, he was chosen 
president of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce. 

From this focal point, he spread his 
message of fairness and honor to all who 
were privileged to meet him in the mar- 
ket places of the world. 


He attained great stature and com- 
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manded wide respect in the world coun- 
cils of business leadership. 

He was a world traveler, but he was 
always Mississippi’s No. 1 booster. 

The success enjoyed by Boyd Camp- 
bell was not a personal triumph alone. 
His deep reverence for God underscored 
this man’s recognition of an all-power- 


_ful force for good that shapes the lives 


of all men everywhere. 

Boyd Campbell’s faith was unshake- 
able, his convictions unswerving. In a 
world too smart for God, he was proud 
to be God’s man. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an editorial from the Jack- 
son (Miss.) Clarion-Ledger, of February 
21, 1963, entitled “Boyd Campbell Was 
Truly No. 1 Citizen of Our State.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Boro CAMPBELL Was TRULY No. 1. Crrizen 
or Our STATE 


At the height of his brilliant career, Alex- 
ander Boyd Campbell was called the No. 1 
citizen of Mississippi. 

It was a title not lightly bestowed, but an 
estimate arrived at on the basis of considered 
judgment. 

He was a citizen whose makeup included 
all the elements of civic virtue that go to 
compose true greatness in constructive 
leadership. 

He was a merchant prince of most sub- 
stantial achievement who called himself 
modestly “a pencil peddler.” 

He was an educator who continued his 
interest, his efforts and his crusading spirit 
in the area of more and better sc) 
even after he had left the practice of the 
profession. 

He was a churchman whose pastor de- 
lighted not only in the many responsibilities 
he discharged with such success and devout 
dignity, but in the spirit and the attitude 
which he maintained in every religious un- 
dertaking. 

He was a country boy from the hills of 
Montgomery county who never lost the com- 
mon touch, though he walked with kings of 
finance, industry, commerce, and Govern- 
ment, in the Nation and in many parts of the 
world, T 

He was a man who became an ambassador 
for the United States at many international 
gatherings but never neglected to be Mis- 
sissippi’s No. 1 booster in all States of the 
Union. 

Despite the national and international 
scope of his travels and assignments, he was 
to the very end a proud Jacksonian who . 
never let an opportunity pass to support, 
magnify, and multiply every good program 
offered for the material, educational, cul- 
tural, social, and religious advancement of 
the capital city. 

The recital of positions attained and re- 
sponsibilities fulfilled is left to the stories 
found in the news columns of the paper. 
But the listing of his jobs, from rural and 
smalltown school principal to the presi- 
dency of the U.S, Chamber of Commerce, is 
not an adequate measure of the man. 

For the spirit of Boyd Campbell was the 
secret of his greatness. His was a friendly, 
cooperative forcefulness. He led people, 
rather than drove them. 

Though he was never a candidate for po- 
litical office, he possessed more political in- 
fluence than almost any given man in the 
State, because solid and substantial people 
knew and trusted his spirit. 

Mississippians fortunate enough to be in 
Washington with him at U.S. Chamber of 
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Commerce meetings basked in reflected glory 
of the great stature this man attained in na- 
tional councils, 

In national forums, the voice of Boyd 
Campbell spoke out amid the respect of both 
those who agreed with him and those who 
disagreed. In a telegram to a national publi- 
cation which had requested his views on “the 
southern state of mind and specific American 
attitudes necessary to avoid violence and 
bring healing to a deteriorating situation,” 
Mr. Campbell telegraphed: 

“The vast improvement in race relation- 
ship and the progress of southern Negroes in 
education, health, and economic opportunity 
was brought about by the enlightened leader- 
ship of men of good will in both races. This 
progress came to a jarring halt when the 
NAACP usurped local Negro leadership and 
undertook speedily to compel a condition by 
methods that are abhorrent to the American 
tradition. 

“Meantime, there are heartaches aplently 
on both sides as we witness the result of years 
of patient. effort being swept away ruthlessly 
by methods that engender hatred rather than 
good will, We can only hope that those who 
condemn us would first try to understand us, 
and to understand the vastly complex prob- 
lem which is ours and which lends itself to 
no superim solution.” 

Two years later, he appeared before a 
congressional committee considering a so- 
called civil rights bill, and on this occasion 
his penetrating statement, a masterpiece, 
was printed in full in the Clarion-Ledger. 

Some quotations from this statement re- 
veal his spirit and his wisdom in that 
situation: 

“I am the grandson of two nonslave- 
owning Confederate soldiers, both of whom 
returned from the war with wounds that 
crippled them for life. In thelr reminis- 
cences and discussions of the war, I never 
heard from them one word of recrimination 
or bitterness. From them I learned the 
meaning of good will. I did not appreciate 
its value then. I do now. In too many of 
our relationships, domestic and foreign, the 
factor of good will appears to be 
at a time when our national well-being re- 
quires that it should be increasing. 

“For all of my mature life, as have thou- 
sands of my white neighbors in Mississippi, 
I have advocated better education, better 
economic opportunity, better living condi- 
tions, better health services, and equality 
before the law for Mississippi Negroes.” 

Speaking then of previous civil rights 
legislation and court decisions, Mr. Campbell 
declared: 


“They are creating a chasm of bitterness. 
As history repeats itself, they are setting 
neighbor against neighbor, friend against 
Triend, and brother against brother. Human 
dignity cannot be preserved or protected 
gS oi one minority to befriend an- 

er. 

“In a dynamic society like our own, change 
is inevitable, but change in attitudes, change 
in human relationship—the kind of change 
that endures because all men accept it and 
live with it—does not come suddenly. Itisa 
maturing and ripening. We of this genera- 
tion should have learned that it cannot be 
accelerated by the enactment of Federal 
laws. The mores and traditions of 40 mil- 
lton free people cannot be changed by com- 
pulsion." 

In assuming the presidency of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Campbell took 
over the role of spokesman for the business 
community of the Nation. Never has more 


At his inauguration, he spoke of his faith 
that “we shall not walk in darkness. With 
the help of God, we will go forward to a 
better tomorrow.” 

“Ours is a great country. We must keep 
it so by preserving the principles that made 
it great and by perfecting the practices with 
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which we implement these principles. In 
striving for that objective, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States will not only 
be enhancing the great American tradition, 
it will be contributing vastly to our national 
well-being.” 

As president of the chamber, he went 
around the world for conferences and con- 
frontations with leaders of many nations, 
including Communists, at many of these 


- Sessions. 


He came back to Mississippi to tell a State 
PTA convention: 

“Communism is a glittering illusion, 
nothing more than the promise of a full 
belly and a warm body. 

“Our system is not perfect. No political, 
economic, or social system is more perfect 
than those who administer it, but ours is 
the greatest vehicle that the mind of man 
has ever devised for the expression of indi- 
vidual initiative and the maintengnce of hu- 
man dignity. But this country must find a 
new way to underscore the priceless boon 
of freedom.” 

In an early address as president of the US. 
Chamber he emphasized the moral account- 
ability of business when he said: 

“Free enterprise is a stewardship. To re- 
tain leadership, it must maintain a climate 
in which moral and spiritual valués are 
dominant. 

“This is true on grounds of commercial 
expediency alone. As community leaders, 
our businessmen must face growing respon- 
sibilities in community improvement, com- 
munity welfare, and character building.” 

All these quotations indicate better than 
words of ours the stature and the charac- 
ter of Boyd Campbell as a national and in- 
ternational figure. 

And yet, when we come right down to it, 
Jackson was his home, his beloved city and 
Mississippi was his native State and cherished 
commonwealth; and what he did for city and 
State is beyond measure. On every side can 
be seen improvements and expansions in 
which Boyd Campbell had a large part, and 
in which he took great but always humble 
pride. 

We have not often seen his match, nor 
shall we. And as we sympathize with the 
bereaved family and closest friends, we can- 
not but congratulate them upon having had 
such an illustrious kinsman, 

As Jackson joins the rest of Mississippi in 
mourning at the bier of this great and truly 
distinguished man, we could wish that many 
young people may catch a gleam of what is 
possible in the way of combining great per- 
sonal success with great civic service. A clue 
as to the method may be found in this final 
quotation from our honored deceased who 
said to young people: 

“The qualities for success don't change. It 
still requires the will to do, the willingness to 
pay the price in long hours of work. Above 
all, do the thing you most want to do, and 
never forget that security is not to be had by 
statute or contract. It is something within 
you.” 

That is a fitting epitaph for Mississippi's 
No. 1 citizen. His greatness arose from some- 
thing powerful within him. 


Thirty-five Years a Public Servant 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1963 
Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, one of 


the outstanding members of the legal 
profession in the Midwest is Marks P. 
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Alexander, who recently retired after 35 
years’ public service. Federal Judge 
Omer Poos describes Mr. Alexander’s 
knowledge of criminal law this way: 

I think he knows more about it than any 
other man in the United States. 


Mr. Alexander recently observed his 
76th birthday and is recovering from 
surgery. He is retiring as assistant U.S. 
attorney for southern Illinois. 

It is noteworthy that every U.S. attor- 
ney who has taken office since 1927 has 
asked Mr. Alexander to remain on the 
staff. 


Educating Voters for the Wheat 
Referendum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when public attention is focused on the 
inefficient management of news and in- 
formation released by the administra- 
tion, let us not overlook the license en- 
joyed by one Cabinet member. The 
Department of Agriculture is one of 
the biggest tax-supported information 
machines ever assembled and it has 
done its work well over the years. 
But at the present time it is being 
used at public expense to panic farmers 
into a vote on the wheat referendum 
in line with the Secretary's wishes. 
Tens of thousands of his ambassa- 
dors on Federal, State, and local 
payrolls throughout the country are be- 
ing made part of an all-out assault to 
educate voters for the referendum. 
Under unanimous consent, I include this 
fact, as most capably outlined in the 
following statements by the editors of 
Nation’s Agriculture and Successful 
Farming in the March and April 1963 
issues, respectively, in the Recorp at this 
point: 

[From Successful Farming, April 1963] 
WHEAT REFERENDUM 
(By Dick Hanson) 

Whether you're for, against, or neutral on 
the proposed new wheat program, there are 
some distributing elements in the debate. 

One thing that bothers me is the massive 
amounts of your money and mine being 
used by Secretary of Agriculture Orville Free- 
man to get you to vote “yes” for the new 
program, 

Even former Secretary Ezra Taft Benson, 
in his zeal to free farmers from Govern- 
ment, officially took an educational ap- 
proach in informing farmers ahead- of 
referendum. In this campaign Secretary 
Freeman is propagandizing às well as 
educating. 

1. He has a staff of pald Government work- 
ers extending from the Nation's Capital into 
every county in the United States. He's 
bringing them in to meetings—at Govern- 
ment to give them impressive 
documents and other ammunition for the 
fight. 

2. Secretary Freeman has access to the 
Federal Treasury in sweetening the pot for 
the program. Actually, it appears to me that 
from a strictly financial standpoint, in the 
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short run, it may be pretty hard for farmers 
to vote no.“ 
3. The power of high Federal officials to 


growers that if they don’t vote his way, he'll 
drive the price of wheat down to a dollar— 
one fact booklet mentions 90-cent wheat. Is 
this really right in a democracy? It's our 
money and our income he's using to bang us 
Over the head for votes. 

This power to reward and punish voters 
Was exhibited recently when Secretary Free- 
man began selling Government corn to the 
Southeast at cutrate prices. Regarding this 
action, E. Howard Hill, Minburn, Iowa, farm- 
er and president of the Iowa Farm Bureau 
Federation, wrote Freeman about three in- 
Justices: 

1. An agency of the Government has de- 
termined that the feed grain producers In the 
Southeast cannot expect a higher price for 
the crop which they may be holding for an 
improved market. 

“2. Some feed grain producers in Iowa and 
other States had hoped to sell their product, 
dtrectiy or indirectly, in the southeast por- 
tion of the United States at something better 
than present prices, as a result of normal 
seasonal improvement, and 

“3. A subsidized feed grain price for the 
southeast portion of the United States will 
Tesult in more livestock being fed there. This 
is subsidized and unfair competition for 
livestock producers in other parts of the 
country.” 

In this case I agree with Mr. Hill's con- 
clusion, “We are not questioning your mo- 
tives in announcing this policy, but any 
Policy subject to abuse will eventually be 
abused by someone. A policy of this kind will 
lead to favoritism and penalties for political 
rad other reasons. At best, it is discrimina- 

ry.” 

I think that in a referendum, a democratic 
Procedure where citizens are given an op- 
Portunity to tell their Government what 
they want that Government to do, the Gov- 
ernment shouldn't so blatantly threaten and 
Propagandize voters to get what it wants. 


[From Nation's Agriculture, March 1963] 
REFERENDUM ON WHEAT CERTIFICATE PLAN 
(By Donald T. Donnelly) 

Members of Congress, whose Jobs depend 
©n the approval of voters in their States 
and districts, have a healthy respect for the 
Wishes of citizens as expressed at the polls. 

know that there is power in the peo- 
Ple. They respect that power. 

This is my Congressmen—especially those 
Who represent any sizable number of farm- 
ers—are interested in the forthcoming 
referendum on the wheat certificate plan. 

Washington lawmakers feel that the 1963 
Wheat referendum will give them a clear 
indication of farmer sentiment on restrictive 

ernment supply management programs 
for agriculture. 

The certificate plan, Congressmen will tell 
You, is a real example of Government supply 

gement, It would eliminate the 15- 
and 30-acre exemption. It would impose 
Controls on diverted acres, It would come 
Closer to restricting a farmer’s volume of 
Production than any farm program ever sub- 
_ Mitted to a referendum in the past. 

If the wheat certificate plan is approved 
y farmers, you can look for more proposals 
or Government supply mayagement in agri- 

Culture. And you can be sure that many 
Congressmen will belle that farmers and 
their famtiies really want more controls. 

But it the certificate plan is not approved 
in the referendum, Congress will almost cer- 

tainly never pass another one of Secretary 
man's supply management programs, 

Mr. Freeman appears to understand this 
attitude of Co: He's making certain 

that no stone is left unturned in his drive 
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for a favorable vote. After first proposing 
that the referendum be decided on facts— 
not fear, he and his associates have now 
begun a scare campaign to frighten wheat 
growers with the bogey of dollar wheat. 

Freeman's dire predictions of what would 
happen if the wheat certificate plan is re- 
jected by farmers have riled Congress for 
two reasons—first, because many lawmakers 
don’t agree at all with the Secretary's read- 
ing of the future in his crystal ball, and, 
more importantly, because he is acting as 
if Congress would do nothing to improve 
the situation if farmers vote No.“ 

Veteran Senators and Representatives re- 
member how little time it took for Con- 
gress to pass new farm laws after the Su- 
preme Court voided the original Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act in 1936 and after 
President Eisenhower vetoed the first farm 
bill in 1956. 

All but the newest. Members recall that 
when Congress rejected both the Cochrane- 
Freeman bill of 1961 and its 1962 successor, 
Freeman himself was the first to advocate 
“emergency” legislation. He can be expected 
to propose a new law after the wheat certifi- 
cate plan is rejected. Congress certainly 
will. Several members have bills ready 
for introduction, including a number who 
are ready to sponsor the sound proposals of 
the Farm Bureau. 

Members of Freeman's own party are 
bound to try for new legislation. 
Because, if things were to get half as bad 
as the Secretary says they would, no Con- 
gressman would care to accept the responsi- 
bility. Many wheat-State Senators, includ- 
ing several prominent Democrats as well as 
Republicans, face elections of their own in 
1964. So will President Kennedy and all 
Members of the House of Representatives. 

Some members of Congress feel that the 
Secretary's campaign for the wheat cer- 
tificate plan is an all-out assault against 
the Farm Bureau—-a campaign motivated by 
a desire to descredit the farmers who have 
been in the forefront of the opposition to 
restrictive government supply managment 
programs. 
Farm Bureau’s many friends in Congress 
resent this assault on a farm organization 
by a cabinet official. Even some Senators 
and Repr*sentatives who aren't friendly to 
Farm Bureau don't approve of Mr. Freeman's 
actions. They may not always agree with 
the organization, but they don't want any- 
one to think they don't like farmers. Con- 
gressmen know the importance of voting. 
So, they think, do farmers. 


Foreign Aid Foolishness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, Wil- 
liam S. White, columnist for the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, has forcefully 
called attention to the need for com- 
monsense in our foreign aid program, 
as it was so commendably spelled out 
last week by the Presidential Committee 
headed by Gen. Lucius Clay. 

The Clay Committee, urging a general 
tightening up of the aid program and an 
end to the utopian policy of trying to do 
too much for too many, said the United 
States cannot continue aid “which is in- 
consistent with our belief, democratic 
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tradition and knowledge of economic 
organization and consequences.” 

As Mr. White points out, we do not 
expect nations which we aid to com- 
pletely toe the U.S. line, but neither 
should we spend money in countries 
where we are not respected and where 
governments act contrary to American 
interests. 

Mr. President, the Clay Committee did 
this country a great service by closely 
examining the foreign aid program and 
putting before the, American people its 
forthright report. It is time, as General 
Clay said, for the United States to put 
more emphasis on quality and results 
than on quantity and to find out what 
it wants its aid dollars to accomplish, 
what they can accomplish and to pursue 
a course accordingly. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent. that this column be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp,_ 


as follows: 
COMMONSENSE IN FOREIGN AID 
(By William S. White) 


The moment of truth in which the United 
States must decide once and for all whether 
it will cling to the absurd line that there 
should be no strings anywhere on Ameril- 
can foreign aid has been long delayed. 

But though commonsense in this field 

~ commonly runs a Perils-of-Pauline race with 
arrant nonsense, two current developments 
give some hope that the showdown cannot 
must longer be put aside. 

One of these is a calm, clear-minded and 
adult series of recommendations to the 
President for putting complete rationality 
into the ald program. These have just been 
issued by a distinguished and nonpolitical 
commission of review headed by Gen. Lucius 
Clay. Among the great contributions of this 
hero of the Berlin blockade, General Clay, 
is a firm warning that we must not continue 
to extend aid “which is inconsistent with 
our beliefs, democratic tradition and knowl- 
edge of economic organization and con- 
sequences.” 

While the document was stil being 
digested, the U.S. Government agreed to give 
some $400 million in assistance, in the form 
of 40-year loans paying three-fourths of 1 
percent interest, to Brazil. This is a country 
which has persistently refused to join the 
United States in any real effort to isolate 
Castro Cuba. 

‘This is a country in the very process of the 
loan negotiations which was denounced by 
the State Department itself as having been 
infiltrated by Communists in official posi- 
tion. This is a country which, on the very 
day the ald was extended, refused to put a 
Federal ban upon a Communist, pro-Castro 
conference to open in Rio de Janeiro for a 
weeklong contrived spasm of hate-America“ 
demonstrations. 

Here was the Clay Commission earnestly 
admonishing against allowing American 
generosity to repeal American self-interest. 
And here was Brazil coolly insulting its 
American benefactor at the very hour of its 
benefaction. No two episodes in all the 

of foreign aid have more clearly 
illustrated the long dilemma for the United 
States. 

Only those who have not thought it all 
through really believe that we should de- 
mand total submission, every day and on 
everything, from the recipients of our as- 
sistance. For foreign aid, to the degree that 
it stabilizes conditions and avoids the chaos 
which sometimes is followed by Communist 
takeover, is, indeed, in American interests. 
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But if it is not necessary for us to be 
liked, it is absolutely necessary for us to 
be respected. And only the incurably naive 
believe we should consistently subsidize 
governments which consistently take up 
positions contrary to those American inter- 
ests. 

Such people, however, do exist in the 
United States—as General Clay has learned 
in the shrill winds of criticism now blowing 
from the American left because he dared to 
raise the slightest question of those one- 
way aid policies in which we are graciously 
permitted to pay for the privilege of being 
abused and obstructed.. 

Still, the fact of the business is that the 
Brazilian loan and this predictable tumult 
against General Clay from the old ladies of 
the left are more likely to be constructive 
than otherwise in the end. For reasonable 
people—and this definitely includes a great 
majority in both parties in Congress—are 
simply not going to stand much longer for 
this sort of thing. This sort of thing will 
forward the day when public opinion will 
force one of two great decisions: Either a 
cleansing of foreign aid of servile unwilling- 
ness to make any demand whatever upon 
its recipients; or the destruction of foreign 
aid itself. à 

If the Clay Commission recommendations 
are ultimately ignored, it will be foreign 
aid itself which will fall. But because for- 
eign aid—rational forelgn aid, that is— 
simply must not yet fall, must rid itself of 
this servility. And the hero of Berlin will 
once again have served all the West even 
though the old ladies of the left—whose 
yehemently uncritical suport of even the 
most indefensible forms of foreign aid is 
the s worst enemy—will shriek 
against him to the end. 


Subsidizing the Consumer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, the 
farmer is being utterly ignored in the 
legislative program of the session, 

Cattle and hogs are selling at a new 
low. The price of farm machinery, fer- 
tilizer and insecticides, and every factor 
entering into the farmer's cost of pro- 
duction is steadily rising. 

And farm bankruptcies have increased 
20 percent. 

Although the decline in livestock prices 
have cost the farmer millions of dollars, 
the price of beef and pork and other 
farm-produced foodstuffs across the 
counter of the retailer show no cor- 
responding reduction. The consumer is 
paying the same price he paid when the 
farmer was getting the highest prices 
in the last 2 years. 

Never before has.the American farmer 
produced with such efficiency. Never 
before in any land has the consumer been 
offered such a variety of farm-produced 
foods of such uniform excellence. Never 
before has food been sold to the consumer 
at so low a price in hours of labor. And 
never before has 
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I am including in my remarks a letter 
just received in this morning’s mail and 
an accompanying newspaper clipping 
which are typical and are self-explana- 


tory: 
Marcu 21, 1963. 

Dran Mr. CONGRESSMAN: I am a livestock 
farmer at Old Monroe, Mo. I have been en- 
gaged in farming all my life and only once 
before, during the depression, have I wit- 
nessed such unprofitable times. 

It seems to me that the poor old farmer 
is nothing but the underdog. Everything 
that we must purchase constantly goes up in 
price, and everything that we sell seems to 
hold steady or weaken in price. Economist 
say the answer to declining profits is to en- 
large production and Increase efficiency. 
Well, this is what I have tried to do in the 
last several years and it has helped to a cer- 
tain degree, but how far out on the limb 
can one go until the limb crumbles beneath 


With the theory of Increased production 
for more profits, in the last 10 or so years I 
have increased my beef feeding operation 
so as to produce several hundred cattle for 
slaughter each year. In years past, this op- 
eration has been basically profitable, but 
this year the tables have turned completely. 
Why should the price of fat cattle drop 87 
per hundredweight in 3 months? 

One could say, well it must be the 9.2 per- 
cent imports of beef (why does that stagger- 
ing amount come into this country?) or 
the increased production of beef or the sea- 
sonable unemployment and many more sug- 
gested reasons. These probably are all con- 
tributing factors, possibly these are the sole 
reasons. The thing that puzzles me, Mr. 
Congressman, is why hasn't the price of meat 
in the supermarkets and food stores decreased 
their prices accordingly? How can we ever 
expect to decrease the beef surplus If these 
prices are not reduced with respect to 
slaughter prices? 

I maintain that somebody is taking unfair 
advantage of the helpless farmer and to the 
advantage of themselves, I also maintain it 
is about time this corruption be stemmed 
and the farmer be treated fairly. 

The “Livestock Reporter,” which comes 
from the National Stockyards in Illinois, has 
an article explaining the problem as “meat 
counter featherbedding.” I am enclosing 
the article and urge you to read it carefully. 
This article states, I will exhaust every pos- 
sibility in correcting this unjust price situa- 
tion.” This is a very.encouraging statement, 
but is it just political talk? 

Mr. Cannon, this is a pressing problem and 
one that requires immediate action. I have 
written to you expressing my thoughts and 
beliefs, in hope that you can get results 
from this ever mounting discrepancy. 

Waiting your reply. 

THOMAS W. DYER. 
Ask „“MEAT COUNTER FEATHERBEDDING” 

Prose—Live MARKET Orr. OVER-THE- 

Counter Prices Famur STABLE 

Omana—State officials from the cattle- 
rich Plains States Wednesday asked Agricul- 
ture Secretary Orville Freeman to investigate 
what a union leader called meat-counter 
featherbedding. 

They said the Federal Government should 
look into discrepancies between falling prices 
paid to livestock producers and fairly stable 
over-the-counter prices housewives pay for 
meat. 

The livestock market collapse has dropped 
the average price paid for a fat steer to its 
lowest point in 18 months. 

This unfortunate decrease in the price 
of beef paid to the producer is not refiected 
in the price the housewife pays over the 
counter. : 
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With each passing day, more and more 
operators will be forced into unbearable fi- 
nancial situations. 

Demands for a Federal investigation came 
from Iowa and Nebraska. 

Towa Agriculture Secretary L. B. Liddy said 
his department was not going to let the mat- 
ter drop. He said “immediate action” is 
needed to boost livestock prices or some pro- 
ducers are going to be “wiped out.“ He 
said market prices dropped nearly 20 percent 
since last November while retail meat prices 
have not dropped accordingly. 

Nebraska Agriculture Director Pearle F. 
Finigan said he continued to receive support 
for his demands for a thorough Investigation. 
Finigan said the Nebraska Swine Council has 
pledged its wholehearted support to the 
proposed probe. 

Other groups, including the Nebraska Live- 
stock Feeders Association, opposed an inves- 
tigation. Opponents said a probe would 
cause further injury to an already shaky live- 
stock industry and might destroy the house- 
wife's confidence in meat. 

Some said they did not want the Federal 
Government to have anything to do with 
livestock production. 

Earlier this week, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment said the drop in livestock prices was 
caused by the newspaper and dock strikes 
which cut into advertising promotion in east 
coast markets; increases in the supply of 
broiler chickens; and a glut in fed steer beef 
on the New York livestock market. 


Small Business Dairy Farmers Win Vital 
Supreme Court Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Supreme Court gave small 
business and the dairy farmer a badly 
needed helping hand. The Court slapped 
down a great corporation for engaging 
in predatory price cutting by selling milk 
below cost. 

I ask unanimous consent that a recent 
article in the Cincinnati Enquirer by that 
great friend of small business, Ed Wim- 
mer, analyzing that decision, be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. f 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VICTORY IN RosINSON-PaTMAN Case GIVES 
New Horr; SUPREME Court RULES OUT 
“PREDATORY PRICE CUTTING" 

(By Ed Wimmer) 

The decision of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
convicting National Dairy Corp. of violating 
the Robinson-Patman Act by selling milk 
(Sealtest) below cost in the Kansas City 
area, could lead to the salvation of thou- 
sands of small businesses now facing certain 
destruction. Said the Court: 

“It is illegal for ẹny person engaged in 
commerce to sell goods at unreasonably low 
prices for the purpose of déstroying competi- 
tion or to eliminate a competitor” * . 
Predatory price cutting is entirely different 
than price cutting to eliminate excess mer- 
chandise, or to meet a competitor’s equally 
low prices.” 
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In little more than a quarter of a century, 
the National Dairy combine grew into a 
te octopus embracing some 500 op- 
erations, one of them the huge Kraft Cheese 
Corp., and its Sealtest sign has replaced 
those of Independents in one market after 
another. By 1950, this one company con- 
trolled 12 percent of the U.S. fluid milk busi- 
ness; up to 51 percent of the ice cream busi- 
ness in some States; more than 7 percent of 
the butter trade, and its share of the US. 
cheese business has reached monopolistic 
proportions. 

Congress, and Government agencies dele- 
gated with the responsibility of enforcing 
our antitrust laws, has sought In numerous 
ways to place curbs on such an undemo- 
cratic growth of giantism in American busi- 
ness, but loopholes in the laws have pre- 
vented any real progress in this direction. 
This was especially true with regard to price 
discrimination between the big chains and 
their suppliers, and the use of such prod- 
ucts as loss leaders to destroy not only smaller 
retailers but smaller suppliers of both the 
chains and independents. 

Enforcement of the Robinson-Patman Act, 
as now interpreted by the Court, could save 
& million small businesses marked for liqui- 
dation and end the merchandising of dairy 
products at below cost—except where law- 
ful justification can be proven. 

It should, be noted, also, that after long- 
contested investigation by the Federal Trade 
Commission, National Dairy has been ordered 
to halt its acquisition drive, and was recent- 
ly cited by the Commission for selling its 
Kraft preserves on a basis of one case free 
with every case purchased, in selected areas. 
The Commission also won a decree divesting 
Foremost Dairy Co, of 10 plants, and is seek - 
ing divestiture of 6 divisions of the National 
Tea Co. 

Progress is being made, despite all indi- 
cations to the contrary. 

Tennessee’s Supreme Court has upheld the 
State fair trade law, permitting a manufac- 
turer of a name-brand product to enter in- 
to a contract with one retaller on an agreed 
resale price, and bind all other retailers in 
the State to maintain that price. Loss lead- 
er sales of popular brands that are in open 
competition with similar brands, may thus 
be prohibited, awaiting only the passage of 
the Quality Stabilization Act by Congress, 

guarantee protection against shippers out- 
side the State. 

What we have been getting in this coun- 
try are business practices that are based en- 
tirely on materialistic, cannibalistic ends, 
Completely devoid of the Christian ethic— 
that “economic and spiritual progress is an 

ble problem.” As Pope Pius XI 
stated: “Capitalism is becoming so cruel and 
hard, it ceases to serve the common man.” 

* * In a Jewish temple, where I spoke 
Tecently, I found the warning to: “Pray for 
good government, since, but for the fear of 
government, men would swallow each other.” 

For what better reason do we turn to gov- 
ernment, but to preserve freedom? 


To Right a Wrong 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 
IN THE Ree Cie 55 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


BR QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
ini Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 


185 Friday, March 22, 1963, edition of 
e Milton Evening Standard in Milton, 


CORD an editorial which appeared in 
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Pa., in connection with the bill I intro- 
duced to restore the. full citizenship post- 
humously of Gen. Robert E. Lee. 

To RicHT A WRONG 

The War Between the States ended some 
98 years ago, but its scars are still noticeable 
both in the North and South of the United 
States. Southerners, generally, are more 
sensitive to some of the results of the con- 
filct, since their forbearers had the question- 
able distinction of being on the losing side. 
The wounds left by the South's loss have 
been passed on from generation to genera- 
tion, with some of them redressed, others 
still existing like open sores, 

Perhaps it was this sense of being wronged 
which this week prompted freshman Repre- 
sentative James H. QuILLEN, a Tennessee Re- 
publican to introduce in the House a resolu- 
tion asking that full citizenship be re- 
stored to Confederate Gen, Robert E. Lee. 
QUILLEN asserted that Lee never recovered 
all the rights of citizenship taken away 
from him for his part in the conflict. 

To Americans, North and South, the name 
Robert E. Lee remains eternally linked with 
honor. A top graduate of West Point, which 
he also served as superintendent; a veteran 
of the Mexican War, Lee, in 1861, refused 
command of the Union Forces to cast his 
military lot with the State that gave him 
birth, Virginia. His action was not alien. 
Dozens of other distinguished West Pointers 
and private citizens with military training 
threw in with the Confederacy because it 
embodied what they believed in as a way of 
life. 

After Appamattox, Lee lived out his illus- 
trious life in his native Virginia as president 
of Washington and Lee University. It was 
to the eternal credit of the U.S. Government 
that it did not prosecute the popular Confed- 
erate general for war crimes as others promi- 
nent in the Confederacy were prosecuted. 
Seven years after he surrendered his army to 
Grant, he died still assuming the blame for 
the Confederate disaster. 

If there are grounds for posthumously re- 
storing to this American any portion of his 
citizenship lost through devotion to his home 
State or through his pursuing, even in de- 
feat, the principles in which he believed, it 
appears to be,an obligation of the Congress 
of the United States to do 80. 


Statement of Representative Claude Pep- 
per, Democrat, of Florida, on H.R. 4663 
and 4654 Before the Subcommittee on 
Public Health and Safety of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, March 26, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE CLAUDE PEP- 
PER, DEMOCRAT, OF FLORIDA, ON H.R. 4663 
AND 4664 BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
Pusiic HEALTH AND SAFETY OF THE HOUSE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
Commerce, Marcu 26, 1963 
Mr, Chairman, you know that I am deeply 

grateful to you and your subcommittee for 

giving me this opportunity to testify on H.R. 
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4663 and 4664, which I introduced in the 
House of Representatives on March 7, 1963. 
Mr. Chairman, these two bills are identical 
to those introduced by Representative Han- 
ris, the honorable chairman of your full. 
committee, All of our bills have the full en- 
dorsement of the present administration. 
H.R. 4663 would authorize grants-in-aid 
to public and nonprofit institutions for the 


construction of centers for research in 


mental retardation and related aspects of 
human development, to assist in means of 
finding causes thereof and the means of 
prevention or means of ameliorating its ef- 
fects. The bill would authorize $8 million 
for each of the fiscal years 1964-66 and 84 
million for 1967 and for 1968 for this pur- 
pose. The Surgeon General of the US. 
Public Health Service would administer 
the program and approve or disapprove 
applications for grants which could not ex- 
ceed 75 percent of the necessary cost of 
construction. 

H.R. 4663 would also authorize grants to 
public and nonprofit institutions for the 
construction of facilities for the care and 
treatment of the mentally retarded, includ- 
ing facilities connected with -college and 
university hospitals or other appropriate 
parts of colleges or universities under State 
plans approved by the Surgeon General upon 
the basis of population, the extent of the 
need for the facilities and the financial needs 
of the respective States. Under the bill, $5 
million would be appropriated for this pur- 

for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1965 and $10 million for each of the next 
4 years. 

Title I of H.R. 4664 would authorize the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to make allotments to States on the basis 
of approved plans for the construction of 
public and other nonprofit community men- 
tal health centers on the basis of appro- 
priations determined by Congress beginning 
with the year ending June 30, 1965. The 
primary factors which the Secretary would 
take into account are population, the extent 
of the need for such centers in each State, 
and the financial needs of the respective 
States. Title II of the bill would authorize 
the Secretary to make grants to public or 
nonprofit institutions to which a grant was 
made under title I to meet the cost of the 
initial staffing of community mental health 
centers on the basis of appropriations deter- 
mined by Congress. Any such grant may not 
exceed 75 percent of the staffing cost 
during the first 15 months, 60 percent for 
the next year, 45 and 30 percent, respec- 
tively, for the next 2 years. 

Mr. Chairman, Congress recognized this 
problem during World War II. During the 
war I was chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Wartime Health and Education of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor, 
which made a study of the problems and 
needs with respect to mental illness and 
mental ill-health in the United States. That 
subcommittee held a number of hearings on 
the health needs of our veterans and our 
civilian population. In January 1945 the 
subcommittee issued its Interim Report No. 
3 in which the staggering extent of mental 
illness was first disclosed. For example, the 
report pointed out that of 4,212,000 young 
men 18 to 37 years of age who were rejected 
for military duty by the selective service 
as of June 1, 1944, 1,282,800 or over 25 per- 
cent of the totdl rejected were for mental 
diseases and deficiencies. The report stated: 

“Tt has long been known that approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the illness encountered 
in general medical practice is essentially neu- 
ropschyiatrie in origin and that half of the 
patients in hospitals at any one time are 
there because of serious mental disorders. 
Indeed, one may safely predict that in any 
group of 15-year-olds 1 out of 22 will some 
day be committed to a mental institution.” 
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Our subcommittee recommended the estab- 
lishment of community psychiatric clinics, 
hospitals in planned medical centers and for 
the training and education of professional 
personnel. It said: 

“From a longer range point of view, the 
establishment of child-guidance clinics in 
all communities is urgently needed to pre- 
vent early social maladſjustments.“ 

You may recall, Mr. Chairman, that in 1946 
the chairman of your full committee then, 
the late Hon. Percy Priest, Representative 
from Tennessee, sponsored H.R. 4512, and I 
sponsored in the Senate S. 1160. These two 
bills were merged into Public Law 487 of the 
79th Congress which authorized the estab- 
lishment of the National Institute of Mental 
Health at Bethesda, a broad national program 
of research into the causes and prevention of 
mental ill-health, training of personnel in 
the treatment of psychiatric disorders with 
some experimental research in community 
mental health centers. 

This act gave the impetus to Congress for 
a rapid growth in the appropriations for a 
national mental health program. This 
growth is reflected in the following figures 
of Federal funds provided in 1946, 1950, and 
1963: 1946, $66,000; 1950, $10,019,000; and 
1963, $143,599,000, 

In 1949 Florida had only one State mental 
health hospital at Chattahoochee. It was 540 
miles from Miami. It had at that time only 
3,000 beds and 6,000 patients. Many patients 
from south Florida had to spend their time 
in Tampa jails during their travel to the 
hospital at Chattahoochee, 

In the Miami area, there was only one 
nonpublic institution. It had no psychia- 
trist and no neurologist. 

At the present time there are in addition 
to the State mental hospital at Chatta- 
hoochee, the South Florida Mental Hospital 
in West Hollywood just outside of Dade 
County, the Northeast State Hospital and 
the George Pierce Wood Memorial Hospital. 

Dade County now has facilities at the 
Jackson Memorial Hospital, the above men- 
tioned South Florida State Mental Hospital, 
a new day care center at the Veterans Fa- 
cility at Coral Cables, a mental health de- 
partment within the Dade County Health 
Department, and the Dade County Child 
Guidance Clinic. 

But the record clearly shows that these 
facilities in Florida are wholly inadequate 
to meet the pressing needs in the field of 
mental health, The Florida Association for 
Mental Health pointed out In December, 
1962: 

“At Chattahoochee many patients are 
housed in substandard, unsafe, old buildings. 
It would be preferable to eliminate the need 
for these buildings than to replace them.” 
The association recommended that facili- 
ties be provided for mentally retarded pa- 
tients and special facilities for older non- 
psychotic offenders. 

The South Florida Mental Hospital at 
West Hollywood in December, 1962 had about 
430 geriatric patients, one-third of the total. 
Of the 430, about one half are not really 
mentally Ul, although they do suffer from 
mental lapses which are concomitant with 
old age. In addition 70 percent of those 
on the hospital's waiting list are in this 
category. 

You may recall, Mr. Chairman, that in the 
mental health appropriation for the fiscal 
yenr ending June 30, 1963, made by Congress, 
$4,200,000 was included to assist the States 
in developing broad State mental health 
care programs. The State of Florida has 
taken advantage of this appropriation by 
making use of a Federal grant thereunder 
for the development of a comprehensive pro- 
gram of mental health care in Florida. 

Moreover, the American Psychiatric As- 
sociation with the assistance of the State 
and local mental health groups made a 
survey and held hearings in Miami on July 
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25-27, 1962, and other hearings in Pensa- 
cola, Tallahassee, Jacksonville, Orlando, and 
Tampa. This survey was summarized in the 
October 1962 monthly bulletin of the 
Mental Health Society of Greater Miami 
expressing the need as follows: 

“Facilities and services for the mentally 
ill and seriously disturbed children, more 
and better services for the patient coming 
out of the mental hospitals, low cost clinics, 
psychiatric services in general hospitals, day 
and night hospitals, more and better facili- 
ties for the senior citizen, psychiatric serv- 
ices in the courts, pails and stockades and 
probation services, better legal definitions 
of sane and insane, and more appropriations 
for training and research". 

It also recommended that the seven dif- 
ferent State units which now deal with 
mental illness should be combined into one 
State department of mental health, regional 
treatment centers for children, and com- 
munity mental health centers, Similar 
recommendations have been made by the 
Florida Association for Mental Health. 

Mr. Chairman, Florida, and particularly 
south Florida lacks the proper facilities for 
the proper care of the mentally ill and the 
mentally retarded. Federal facilities for all 
practical purposes do not exist in Florida. 
Almost all of the seriously mental sick vet- 
erans must be sent to the Veterans’ hospitals 
at Augusta and Atlanta, Ga., and at Gulf- 
port, Miss. These hospitals have long waiting 
lists. 

In the 2-year period 1959-61 the follow- 
ing data shows that Florida expended less 
than 2 percent of the total State expendi- 
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tures for the care and treatment of mentally 
ill persons. In the United States the com- 
parable figure was about 3 percent, 

The table at the end of my testimony with 
respect to all Florida State mental health 
hospitals and the South Florida Hospital 


‘clearly shows the inadequacy of mental 


health facilities in Florida. 

The State of Florida and all the communi- 
ties therein now spend per capita, respec- 
tively, $2.60 and 21 cents in 1960 in com- 
parison with $5.19 and 36 cents for the 
United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I need not relate the de- 
tails or the data published by the Joint 
Information Services of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association and the National Asso- 
ciation of Mental Health in its 1962 edition 
of 15 indices of mental health. These data 
show clearly the great need for expanded 
community health centers, for the staffing 
of these centers with highly trained pro- 
fessional personnel, and for the construction 
and servicing of facilities for the mentally 
retarded. Florida in these respects is highly 
deficient. It is my belief that the quicker 
Congress passes the legislation now before 
your subcommittee, the faster the compre- 
hensive mental health programs will be able 
to get under way. Dade County needs it, 
Florida requires it, the national health and 
safety and defense demands it. We must 
move forward to conquer the great emergency 
created by existing mental ill health and 
the lack of facilities for treatment and pre- 
vention. I urge you strongly to report these 
bills out favorably at the earliest possible 
moment. 


Data on Florida and south Florida State mental hospitals 


Florida. n... 
South Fjorilu... 


1950-61 Number of Patlent- Cost per 
budget patients days diem 
$2R, 924, 108 9, 40% 6, 919, 039 #4. 180 
700 1,018 743, 581 7.006 


1, 638, 790 
7,420, 815 


Youth’s Challenge in the Labor Market 
of the Sixties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
we are all conscious of youth's primary 
needs in our changing times. Our young 
people are growing up in a world that 
becomes each day more complex and 
technologically intricate. Their need in 
today’s world is education. In tomor- 
row's world, it is certain to be employ- 
ment. 

It is almost a commonplace observa- 
tion that the upward spiral of chronic 
unemployment among certain groups, 
expansion of automation in industry and 
a threateningly large number of school 
dropouts are certain to develop an acute 
labor problem into a critical one. 

Youth and our national labor policy 


can be said, therefore, to suffer a com- 
mon future. 

It does not necessarily follow, however, 
that American youth is aware of these 
risks and the depth of these problems. 

The radio network of the American 
Broadcasting Co., has, for 3 consecutive 
years, sponsored the Edward P, Morgan 
Essay Contest. ABC Radio President 
Robert R. Pauley said that the purpose 
of this annual national collegiate com- 
petition is to increase the awareness of 
American youth to its national and inter- 
national responsibilities. 

In close association with the AFL-CIO, 
longtime sponsor of the enlightening 
daily news commentary by Ed Morgan, 
the radio network has thus shown the 
highest possible regard for a philosophy 
of public service in broadcasting and in 
our society. 

The subject of the 1962-63 Edward P. 
Morgan Essay Contest was “Youth's Role 
in the Labor Market of the Sixties.” 

The competition this year honored the 
Department of Labor on its 50th anni- 
versary, and received the fullest coop- 
eration of the Labor Department's staff. 
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AEC Radio succeeded, additionally, in 
attracting a list of eminent Americans 
as judges: Secretary of Labor W. Willard 
Wirtz; former Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins; former Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell; Supreme Court 
Justice and former Secretary of Labor 
Arthur Goldberg; Senator Jacob Javits; 
AFL-CIO President George Meany; John 
McConnell, president of the University 
of New Hampshire and former dean of 
Cornell University’s School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations; ABC Newsman 
Edward P, Morgan; and Mr. Pauley.’ 

Carla Lipsig, a 17-year-old freshman 
student at Brandeis University in Wal- 
tham, Mass., and Richard C. Frazier, a 
32-year-old senior attending night school 
at Queen's College in Flushing, N.Y, 
were the winners of this year’s competi- 
tion. : 

The two top winners received grad- 
uate school scholarships and visited 
Washington where they met a distin- 
guished group of national leaders includ- 
ing President Kennedy. 

Runners-up, each of whom will be 
awarded a 24-volume set of the new Col- 
lier’s Encyclopedia, are: Mary Treacy, 
College of St. Katherine, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Sandra Lee Miller, San Francisco State 
College; Richard J. Cassidy, Sacred 
Heart Seminary, Detroit, Mich.; Dock 
Burke, Jr., Texas A. & M. College, Col- 
lege Station, Tex.; and Terry Segal, 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
winning essays printed in Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: . 

Yourn’s CHALLENGE IN THE LABOR MARKET 
OF THE SIXTIES 
(By Carla Lipsig) 

The challenge is twofold: it is presented 
by youth to the labor market; it is presented 
to youth by the labor market. 

The challenge to youth is manifested most 
Clearly by the fact that those under 20 in 
the labor market have the highest unem- 
Ployment rate of any age group. And the 
trend seems likely to continue. 

Automation creates a growing dilemma— 
Hot only is it displacing blue-collar workers, 
but it is encroaching upon white-collar jobs. 

e number of those engaging in competi- 
tion for jobs is in an almost inverse ratio to 
the number of new jobs created by economic 
Browth. New jobs are quickly swallowed up 
by workers displaced by technical advances 
elsewhere. 

„ President Kennedy has pointed out that 
in this era of rapidly changing industrial 

niques and new approaches to many 
&8pects of our economic life, the development 
Of this Nation's skilled craftsmen is of vital 
importance to the continued national se- 
curity and economie growth of the United 
States.” The view, then, is dim indeed for 
those with a high school education or less, 
aspiring to jobs in this fiercely competitive 
labor market of the sixties. 

Young people must meet this challenge by 
extending their education as far as possible, 
and by acquiring needed skills. But the cost 
Of higher education is heavy. They cannot 
meet it alone. A more massive program 
must be adopted than has yet been proposed 
Of governmental ald to education, scholar- 
ships, loans, and grants. 

The second challenge presented, therefore, 
is that the labor market is faced with the 

of providing jobs for these many young, 
Unemployed workers. 
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But the labor market in the United States 
is an inevitable outgrowth of our so-called 
free economy. For this reason, there is 
no social or governmental institution that 
can create jobs by flat. 

There are institutions that aid in chan- 
nelling the course of economic development, 
notably the U.S. Department of Labor, but 
with limited power. As a commissioner of 
Labor pointed out 7 or 8 years ago. 
a bureau of labor cannot solve industrial 
or social problems, nor can it bring direct 
returns in a material way to the citizens of 
the country; but its work must be classed 
among educational efforts 

Therefore, it is the task of those directly 
or indirectly affected by the labor market, to 
assert what influence is possible to direct it 
toward its most productive state, an econ- 
omy growing dynamically, at no less than a 
Tate of 5-percent annual increase in pro- 
ductivity. 

The burden of intelligent participation 
must lie with the more fully educated youth. 
His is the prize of a college education, carry- 
ing with it the broadening of his horizons, 
the deepening of his comprehension. To a 
lesser, but nevertheless important degree, 
this will also be true of the student who has 
had eXpanded vocational training. When 
he enters the labor market, he will not be 
an unknowing competitor. He will have an 
understanding of the market in which he is 
Involved. Through this comprehension of 
its virtues and its vices, he will be able to 
criticize intelligently, In his union, his of- 
fice, the schoo] or university where he will 
teach, this well-educated youth has the 
ability to offer ideas to stimulate the econ- 
omy, to harness automation, to decrease un- 
employment, 

There is yet another, more abstract chal- 
lenge that youth presents to the labor mar- 
ket, which lies in the fundamental nature 
of youth itself. Youth is of a mew genera- 
tion, and wants to wreak changes. It is 
energetic, it is optimistic. It looks to* the 
solution of internal ills through world peace 
and idealistic perfectionism. By its very na- 
ture, youth may bring vast, as yet unseen, 
changes to the labor market, changes yet 
unborn even in the minds of the new gen- 
eration. 


Yours's CHALLENGE IN THE LABOR MARKET 
OF THE SIXTIES 


(By Richard C. Frazier) 


Whither American youth in the labor mar- 
ket of today and the remainder of this 
decade? With each passing month, this 
question assumes a greater and greater 
urgency. The challenge to American youth 
is not only that ot the income which -will be 
earned by each young man and woman, it 
is also that of dedication to, and support of, 
the American ideal and ethic. If American 
youth fails to answer this challenge in an 
affirmative and imaginative way, no degree 
of affluence and material well-being will suf- 
fice to preserve our heritage of freedom and 
democracy. Young, working America will 
be rich and self-satisfied; America, the na- 
tion, will have lost her soul. 

Enlightened and intelligent citizenship Is 
a demanding responsibility. Voting and 
knowing the political issues of the day are 
only a small part of this obligation. True 
citizenship demands that each member of 
society develop his individual capacity to the 
utmost, as did the Greeks during the golden 
age of Athens, The young American worker 
facing the future owes it to himself, to his 
fellow citizens, and to the survival of his 
country te prepare himself as completely as 
his intellect and circumstance will permit. 
To sacrifice a longer period of training and 
mental cultivation for immediate personal 
gain or profit is not only a selfish and short- 
sighted decision, it also undermines the 
future development and existence of Amer- 
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ica. As President Kennedy so aptly re- 
marked in his inaugural address, “Ask not 
what America can do for you, ask what you 
can do for America.” 

In today's fast-moving world of technical 
progress and change, America and the youth 
of America are best served by a continuing 
growth of skills and training in the young 
worker. A grade or high school education 
is no longer a sufficient preparation for 
further acquisition of the skills that are 
necessary if the youth of America is to 
exploit its natural endowment to the fullest 
extent possible. 

The young American who is underedu- 
cated is, in reality, 4 wasted natural resource. 
Today, brainpower and intellect are assets 
that we can ill afford to lose; they are 
resources that are to be valued far above the 
more prosaic ones of metal and fiber with 
which nature so generously blessed this 
great land of ours. Today's youth will 
squander this greatest of all God's gifts only 
ra his own risk and the peril of the United 

tates, 


What, then, can youth do to meet this 
challenge? What manner of man will be 
needed in the future to answer the sum- 
mons of destiny? Education and s 
as has been suggested, are the font of 
future growth and progress both for the 
individual and the Nation. However, formal 
education is not the complete answer, Each 
American, after he has completed all the 
education that his own situation will allow, 
must never cease to grow and to nurture 
his skills and knowledge. Each achievement 
must be & spur to further study and learn- 
ing. Curiosity, one of humanity's greatest 
boons, must not be allowed to wither; stasis 
and reaction are the cancers that have de- 
stroyed many civilizations in the past. 

With educational maturity comes self- 
confidence and a belief in the power to 
accomplish just ends. The man who lacks 
a sense of adequacy cannot be expected to 
produce to his ultimate capacity. With free- 
dom from a feeling of inferiority will come 
the power and the strength to meet the 
unknown, to accept the challenge of tomor- 
row, secure in the knowledge that he has 
heeded the stricture, “To thine own self 
be true.” 


Byelorussian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL, Mr, Speaker, Monday, 
March 25, marked the 45th anniversary 
of Byelorussian independence. One of 
my good constituents, Mrs. Vera Z. 
Romuk, of Peoria, DL, has always been 
thoughtful enough to remind me each 
year of this important date. 

This year, Mrs. Romuk included in her 
letter much of the history connected 
with this event. In addition, she has 
made four excellent points as to the 
need of increasing the number of Byelo- 
russian broadcasts over the Voice of 
America, 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I wish to 
include excerpts from Mrs. Romuk’s let- 
ter and urge that my colleagues note 
that Russia still attempts to propa- 
gandize the Byelorussians in this country 
by broadcasts as indicated in the news- 
paper, Holas Radzimy, which is sent to 
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the United States and Canada from the 
Soviet Union. 

The excerpts follow : 

The commemoration of the 45th anniver- 
sary of the Declaration of Independence of 
Byelorussia will be held by all American citi- 
zens of Byelorussian descent this Sunday. 
Our aim is to promote the existence of the 
Byelorussian nation and to acquaint our 
citizenry with the Just attempt of the Byel- 
orussian people in their Russian Communist 
occupied homeland in regaining their na- 
tional independence, which they declared in 
1918. 

The idea for the independence of Byelo- 
russia was conceived already In 1863, which 
centennial we also observe this year, when 
all Byelorussian nation, under the leader- 
ship of Kastus Kalinouski, rose against Rus- 
sian oppression. The uprising was sup- 
pressed but not the determination of the 
Byelorussian people. When in 1917 the 
revolution broke out in Russia and the 
principle put forth by President Wilson of 
the right of every nation to self-government, 
it again roused the people of Byelorussia,, 
who were under Russian subjugation, and 
gave them an opportunity to fight for inde- 
pendence of their country. Already in 1917 
a general was called at Minsk and 
the Byelorussian people sent 1,872 delegates 
there. Every corner of Byelorussia was 
represented and a national council (Rada) 
of 71 members elected and given full powers 
to proceed with the formation of the Bye- 
lorussian Democratic Republic. Thus, on 
March 25, 1918, the independence of Byelo- 
russia was declared to the whole world. 
Czechoslovakia, Germany, Austria, Poland, 
Ukraine, Turkey, Latvia, Estonia, and Fin- 
land recognized the Byelorussian Democratic 
Republic de jure while most other govern- 
ments in the world recognized it de facto. 

The young Byelorussian Republic did not 
last long and was reoccupied several times 
by different governments since that time and 
again by Soviet Russia at the end of World 
War II, but the Byelorussian people have 
not given up their hopes in regaining their 
independence once again. Despite the 
suppressions, repressions, and repercussions, 
the Byelorussians, who were one of the first 
prey of the Russian communism, have still 
managed to carefully safeguard and preserve 
their national entity, their language, their 
beliefs in their willpower and those of their 
future as well as their customs and tradi- 
tions, their songs, and legends. It is also 
hoped that this will be taken into considera- 
tion by our Government and given proper 
support to. 

I also wish to offer my comments at this 
time to the reply given you, Congressman 
Micuet, on April 26, 1962, by the U.S. In- 
formation Agency regarding your inquiry on 
behalf of the Byelorussian language broad- 
casts over the Voice of America, I was go- 
ing to submit them at that same time last 
year, but due to prolonged illness which oc- 
curred on April 9, and death In our family, 
was unable to do so until now. 

I disagree completely with the opinion of 
the U.S. Information Agency that in Byelo- 
russia a larger percentage of people under- 
stand Russian than in Armenia, Georgia, and 
Ukraine, in whose languages the Voice of 
America has been broadcasting to the 
USSR. besides the Russian language and 
wish to offer the following facts in support 
of my arguments: 

1, It is true that the people of Byelorussia 
understand the Russian language well, but 
so do the Ukrainians, Georgians and Armeni- 
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ans. Starting with the grade school, the Rus- 
sian language is a compulsory subject in all 
schools in the national republics of the So- 
viet Union and has been taught extensively 
to all regardless of race or nationality. 

2. Those In authority at the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency either must have an inaccurate 


information regarding the Byelorussian na- 


tion, their history, their language, culture, 
customs and. traditions, and their struggle 
for their national independence or they sanc- 
tion the expansionist claims of certain of the 
neighbors of Byelorussia at the price of Byel- 
orussian ethnographical territories and 
therefore prevent broadcasts in the Byelo- 
russian language, knowing that such broad- 
casts would rouse even more so the Byelo- 
russian people in their attempts to regain 
their independence. 

3. The Russian language broadcasts over 
the Voice of America are directed toward the 
people of Russia and they never refer or ad- 
dress the Byelorussian people directly or tell 
them that the United States wants. peace 
and no nuclear war as they have been told 
by the Russians. 

4. The Vatican and Spain, which is of poor 
economic standing, can afford to finance 
broadcasts In the Byelorussian language and 
have been doing so for several years already, 
but the United States, which is the most 
prosperous country on earth and the bastion 
of freedom and democracy and which not 
only promotes freedom and democracy 
throughout the entire world but also spreads 
the truth, has failed the 8 million of the 
Byelorussian people by denying this oppor- 
tunity to them to be heard in their native 
language. The Soviet Union, on the other 
hand, still conducts broadcasts in the Byelo- 
russian language to the Byelorussian immi- 
grants in the United States and Canada. 
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Results of Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1963 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, because of its general interest I 
should like to publish a portion of my 
newsletter which was released today: 

RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRE 


Thousands of fifth district constituents 
responded to my recent poll requesting their 
Opinions on some of the issues to come be- 
fore Congress this year. It was extremely 
gratifying that almost 18,000 people took the 
trouble to reply. Many sent letters expand- 
ing on the answers they had given in the 
form, which included some 17 questions. 

The replies indicate a 17 percent response, 
since I sent the questionnaire to just over 
100,000 homes, Of those responding, 63 per- 
cent were listed as registered Republicans, 
5 percent were Democrats, and 32 percent 
were Independents. I plan later to release 
the responses by party breakdown. The fol- 
lowing is the final total tabulation without 
respect to party affiliation: 

QUESTIONNAIRE, 1963 

Do you favor: 

1. Reducing Federal income taxes: (a) 
Geared to reduction in Federal expenditures, 
83 percent; (b) Without a reduction in Fed- 
eral expenditures, 11 percent; (c) No re- 
sponse (presumably against a tax cut), 6 
percent. 
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1963 
Economic Growth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, economic 
growth has always been a subject of 
great interest to Government officials, 
businessmen, and academic economists. 
In recent months, many of these obsery- 
ers have claimed that our Nation’s econ- 
omy has become sluggish and has been 
achieving a very disappointing rate of 
economic growth. Contrary to these 
Pessimistic opinions, Austin H. Kiplinger, 
President of the Kiplinger Washington 
Editors, Inc., has expressed a very strong 
vote of confidence in our economy in an 
article in the December 2 New York 
Times magazine section. 

Mr. Kiplinger bases his confidence up- 
on the dynamic attitudes he has found 
among American industrialists, as well 
as the very nature of our competitive 
market system. His article carefully 
Points out that economic growth will not 
be “accomplished by a master plan 
charted in a central economic bureau. 
Far from it. It is the very diversity of 
the American economy, with its unlim- 
ited sources of imagination and enter- 
Prises, which gives us unusual vigor.” 

Mr. Kiplinger offers a very thought 
Provoking analysis of our Nation’s future 
€conomic growth, and, under unanimous 
consent, I include his article in the Rec- 
ORD at this point: 

Vote or CONFIDENCE In OUR Economy 

(By Austin H. Kiplinger) 

Wasnincron—tIronic though it may be 
after 17 years of unprecedented growth, the 
US. economy is being challenged today on 
the very issue of growth itself. Confronted 
-by the rapid expansion of other economies, 
the American industrial system has failed 
to operate at full capacity, and the specter 
Of caution has risen to temper the buoyancy 
Of some earlier forecasts, 

Typical of current appraisals were the re- 
Marks at a recent economic outlook confer- 
ence of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
in Washington. While a majority of the 
Panelists predicted modest growth for 1963, 
all of them made their assessments in a tone 
of mild disappointment: “A tendency toward 
Sluggishness,” Not enough growth,” “Not 
enough new jobs,“ “Too little investment.” 

No one denied that there had been growth 
in the postwar years, even in the more recent 
Period of moderation. This basic fact was 
underscored in a Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Survey which found that average family pur- 

g power had risen 30 to 40 percent in 
ohh cities throughout the decade of the 


That much is history. The vital questions 
now center on the years ahead—the years 
Of the sixties, which have already passed 
their first-quarter mark, Will the sixties 
Cver sour? Will they live up to their advance 
billing? Will we ever get back to the expan- 
tlon rate that we came to expect in the 
earlier postwar years? 

Questions like these haye become so pre- 
valent in public discussion that, for the first 

in nearly a generation, there is a vir- 
consensus among economic analysts. It 
1s a consensus of concern—about growth. 
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One consequence of this new concern is a 
widening support for tax reduction. And it 
is no coincidence that this support comes 
hand in hand with concern about growth. 
For tax reduction is viewed in all quarters— 
business, Government, and labor—as an es- 
sential to renewed economic expansion. 

Yet even if tax relief is voted in the next 
session of Congress, it does not automatically 
follow that it will stimulate the kind of 
growth the United States is looking for. 
Will tax cuts, depreciation allowances and in- 
vestment tax credits be a sufficient stimulus? 
Will there be the psychological catalyst to 
create action? Will businesses spend the 
available funds? Will management take the 
lead? Will investors venture Into new 
ground? 

I belleve they will. It is my observation, 
after talking with a representative cross sec- 
tion of American businessmen, that they are 
in a state of readiness—readiness to move 
ahead faster. In thousands, of offices and 
conference rooms and in drafting rooms and 
shops, the businessmen of American are 
making solid plans. These plans are not 
based on mere Pollyanna sentiment. I re- 
member in particular one midwestern manu- 
facturer who said, “We don’t relish the idea 
of investing more right now, because our 
profit margin is so thin, but we don't like 
to stand still either.” 

Another executive, the No. 2 man in a na- 
tloawide building materials company, said, 
“We're finding more profit in higher quality, 
so we're adding all manner of lines that we 
wouldn't even have considered a few years 
ago. We're upgrading in keeping with the 
upgrading of the American consumer.” 

The head of a major electronics concern 
pointed out that 90 percent of his company's 
profits came from products that had not 
been on the market just 10 years before. 
And still another man, whose firm is one of 
the corporate mammoths of the world today, 
told me that the growth of sclence was the 
most promising single development in the 
outlook for his company. 

Every one of these men was looking ahead 
to further the growth, either because he had 
to run to keep up, or because the habit of 
growth has become almost an automatic 
reflex. 

The dynamic attitude of the American 
businessman is an intangible, but it is an 
asset worth as much as all our tangible 
equipment put together. It is a kind of 
mental and spiritual equipment, without 
which any economy will go flabby. The 
presence of such mental muscle is one of the 
main reasons for feeling confident about the 
US. economy today. 

Another reason for confidence is competi- 
tion itself—the very devil that is getting 
blamed for part of our current weakness. 
Competition is the kind of thing everybody 
speaks well of in the abstract, but abhors in 
the particular. Yet a free economy thrives 
on competition. It is like a cold shower— 
not always pleasant, but always stimulating. 
And it has been having a stimulating effect 
on the United States in recent years. To all 
the challenges and competitive threats that 
have arisen, there has been a continuing re- 
action of agonizing reappraisals. 

Russia's sputnik gave a shove to American 
education and stuck a needle in the US, 
space program. The stock market slide re- 
established a sense of ve in invest- 
ing. The inventory excesses recent years 
led to more careful business management in 
1962. Competition from the Germans, 
French, Italians, and Japanese forced Ameri- 
can producers to sharpen their own produc- 
tion tools. Competition from trucks con- 
vinced Government to give railroads more 
freedom. Competition of European small 
cars nudged Detroit into economy cars of 
their own. And now the clear and present 
prospect of competition from the whole 
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European market is focusing attention on 
may to modernize further the U.S. industrial 
plant. 

So regardiess of the stresses engendered by 
this new competitive era, its consequences 
are not entirely negative. Nor are the doubts 
about America’s economic future new. Many 
times before, responsible people have ques- 
tioned whether we could make the grade. 

Think back 17 years. It was late autumn, 
a war had just ended, a time when economic 
Prospects are usually on the rise, when 
things are fairly normal, But nobody knew 
then just what normal was. It was 1945, and 
for three and a half years, the United States 
had poured its material wealth into every 
known kind of weapon. The Federal budget 
had reached the record level of $98 billion. 
The national debt stood at $258 billion. As 
suddenly as a summer storm ends, we were 
at peace. A kind of bewilderment seized 
many economic analysts and forecasters. 

Deep doubts prevailed about the ability 
of the U.S, economy to adjust smoothly to 
civilian production—to meet the problems 
of reconversion. Most people believed that 
a slump was likely, and that it might be 
quite severe. It was expected that we would 
have difficulty regearing our manufacturing 
facilities to the production of toasters, wash- 
ing machines, and automobiles. (Not TV 
sets, mind you, for these were still in the 
future.) 

But a handful of men in Government and 
business believed t a successful transition 
could be made, if we applied forethought to 
the problems. So they formed the CED— 
the Committee for Economic Development. 
Along with other public-minded men in the 
Brookings Institution, the National Plan- 
ning Association, the Twentieth Century 
Fund, and other such agencies, they recom- 
mended policies which became the closest 
thing to a blueprint for industry’s conver- 
sion from war to peace. r 

As it turned out, we “transited” from war 
to peace with only a slight pause for catch- 
ing our breath. We successfully avoided a 
repeat of the sharp recession of 1920-21 when 
commodity exchanges cracked and a short- 
lived panic swept the business world. We 
averted the sudden “morning after” crisis, 
and we learned a new lesson about our econ- 
omy: that it is not an unguidable jugger- 
naut. We had taught ourselves that, by 
looking at the problems and working out 
practical solutions, we could promote eco- 
nomic strength. 

Does this mean that all the solutions must 


the very diversity of the American econ- 
omy, with its unlimited sources of imagina- 
tion and enterprise, which gives us unusual 
vigor. 

Granted that we bridged the immediate 
gap from war to peace in 1945-47, the ques- 
tion persisted, “Could we do it again?” 

Many top-flight economic analysts and 
business people worried about whether we 
could get onto a solid peacetime plateau in 
the fifties. In 1947 I made a reportorial in- 
quiry into the question: “Can We Prevent 
De ons?“ Though the conclusions of 
this study were hopeful, they were not cock- 
sure. ‘The race is on,” I concluded then, 
“the race against time—to decide whether 
over the next few years we can make those 
adjustments in our economy that are needed 
to avert a major depression in the fifties.” 

You know now how that story turned out. 
We did avert a major depression in the 
fifties. We also grew more than in any period 
in our history. In the postwar years from 
1947 to 1960, television and air condition- 
ing became commonplace in American 
homes. Prefabricated houses and totally 
planned communites sprang up in every part 
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of the country. Automatic washers, dryers, 
dishwashers and freezers became household 
words. Drip-dry fabrics made their debut, 
Antibiotics came Into common use. Health 
standards rose spectacularly. Automobile 
ownership doubled. Our gross national 
product rose from $213 billion to $500 billion. 
Average family income rose from 83,000 to 
$5,600, providing, even after inflation, an 
increase of 40 percent in the real standard 
of living. 

That was the story of the fifties. But by 
the middle of this year, a number of doubts 
had gained currency. The “soaring sixties” 
had not yet soared. There were some un- 
boyant facts to be reckoned with: marginal 
unemployment, sluggish commodity prices, 
unused industrial capacity; a gold drain and 
balance-of-payments problem, a break in 
stock prices, skepticism toward the dollar 
in foreign capitals, growing competition at 
home and abroad, and an atmosphere of ten- 
sion between business and the White House. 

Had the outlook really changed? To an- 
swer the question, I decided to go back to 
many of the same sources I had seen earlier. 
And then I added a number of new ones. 
I put aside all previous conclusions, took off 
the rose-colored glasses, and went to work. 

What I found nearly bowled me over. The 
expectations of growth were just as firm as 
they had been. Only now the companies 
were hard at work on the plans they had only 
talked about before. x 

Company after company was working to 
phase new products into its line and to ex- 
pand the sale of its updated products. What 
kinds of products? All kinds. Miniature 
home appliances—lighter, occupying less 
storage space (byproducts of the miniaturiza- 
tion principle borrowed from missiles and 
space equipment). More use of electricity 
for home heating. Electronic computers for 
smaller businesses. Elaborate inventory con- 
trol and instantaneous credit-checking de- 
vices. Materials-handling equipment. New 
kinds of sporting goods. New types of covers 
for books. Whole menus of prepackaged 
foods, both plain and exotic, Quick-cooking 
devices. Ever-bigger earth-moving equip- 
ment. New types of commuter cars for mass 
transit. Water purification apparatus for 
cleaner rivers. 

Among specific products that companies 
showed me or told me about were: 

A sonic pile drive that sinks a beam with- 
out noise or jarring, many times faster than 
a conventional hammer. 

A compact home refrigerator, noiseless, mo- 
tionless, that cools by passing an electric 
current through different metals. 

Self-adjusting cameras, virtually foolproof. 

A miniature radio-TV broadcasting set 
that can be placed on a bedside table and 
used as an instant alarm for fire or burglary. 

Paper threads that can be woven into 
clothlike fabrics. 

Synthetic bedsheets that can be laid down 
like paper. 

Irradiated foods that require no refrigera- 
tion. 

Turbine engines with fewer moving parts 
and less maintenance. 

Disposable plastic substitutes for bottles, 
boxes, and crates. 

A television console for industrial gate- 
keepers, to monitor half a dozen entrances 
from an air-conditioned control tower. 

This is just a sampling, but it demon- 
strates the kind of evidence that you find 
when you go out and ask what's cooking 
for the markets of the next few years. 

Backing up this kind of business plan- 
ning are some explosive underlying facts 
about the American populace: 

From the present population base of 187 
million, the prospect is for a rise to 215 mil- 
lion by 1970. This is a Census Bureau pro- 
jection, and it is almost a certainty, for 
population trends do not change suddenly. 
The people will be here. And new families 
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will be here, too. Marriages, now running 
at slightly more than 1,500,000 a year will 
rise to 2 million a year by the late sixties. 
The young people who will marry then are 
already with us—in their teens. 

These will be the new workers of the 
future. But will they have the education 
and skills needed for the new technology? 
Not precisely and in every detail. But the 
level of education has been rising steadily. 
This past June, more than 50 percent of the 
boys and girls who were graduated from 
high schools went on to further education— 
in colleges, junior colleges, or technical and 
professional schools, The outlook for skilled 
workers, therefore, is better than it has ever 
been, and the trend Is still pointing upward. 

Then what about the other elements of 
economic growth? What about jobs, wages, 
income, output, profits, and investment? 
From a great deal of careful checking come 
these conclusions: By 1970 there will be 80 
million jobs (gompared with about 70 mil- 
lion now). Average factory take-home pay 
will rise to $120 (against $86 now). And 
a shorter workweek (about 37 hours instead 
of 40 now) will be in force. By 1970, one- 
half of all American families will have in- 
comes between $5,000 and $7,500 a year. Our 
total output (gross national product) will 
be in the neighborhood of $750 billion versus 
about $560 billion now. Total corporate 
profits will be around $70 billion, against 
about $50 billion now. 

Will there be enough capital for all this? 
The evidence says yes. Private savings are 
running at a high rate, and being cached 
away in savings accounts, savings and loan 
associations and mutual funds, In addition, 
approximately 17 million Americans are 
direct owners of stock in one or more com- 
panies. And each week a new flood of in- 
vestment money flows into insurance com- 
panies and pension funds. These are built-in 
investment channels, and they are much 
more powerful than anything we have had 
in the past. 

Population alone, of course, does not cre- 
ate jobs. But new workers, plus training, 
plus research and development, plus in- 
vestment funds, plus incentive, plus mar- 
keting know-how, plus competitive urgency, 
all put together, do create new jobs. And 
these things are present today. 

But what about government? Will all 
administrations adapt their policies to the 
idea of growth? This is about as close to a 
sure thing as there is in politics today. 
Both major parties are committed to the 
support of growth policies. Starting with 
the Full Employment Act of 1946, the bi- 
partisanship on this has been as firm in the 
postwar years as the bipartisanship on for- 
eign policy (and perhaps a little firmer). 

What, then might come along to upset our 
economic applecart? 

War? Always a danger. And if major war 
erupted, there would be no point to any 
of our careful analyses of economic pros- 
pects. The best that we can say today is 
that nuclear war appears too cataclysmic to 
be regarded as a serious likelihood. 

Foreign competition? Always present. 
Yet the interesting thing about competitive 
pressure on the United States is the seldom- 
recognized fact that the worst may already 
be behind us. Within the past 10 years, 
Germany, Italy, France, and Japan (to men- 
tion only the most conspicuous examples) 
have modernized their industrial systems 
and have poured out goods in spectacular 
quantities. They have done this with most 
of the economic facts in their favor: Low 
wage rates, ample materials, public coopera- 
tion, policies of financial restraint, backlogs 
of consumer demand, currencies which 
started from an undervalued base, and bil- 
lions of dollars of aid from the United States 
itself. 


Now, however, the workers of these pros- 
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pering economies are demanding more of the 
fruits of their own prosperity. The natural 
consequence is a rise in the manufacturing 
costs within their nations. The record shows 
clearly that basic costs have risen much 
more rapidly in these nations than in the 
United States within the past 244 years. And 
this reversal is not being overlooked 
throughout the world. The Economist of 
London recently referred to “the reappraisals 
that are being made in favor of the dollar“ 
and noted that “it is being asked, not un- 
reasonably, whether the prospects for eco- 
nomic growth could not be better in the 
medium term in the United States, with its 
substantial margin of spare capacity, its 
rapidly growing population, and its relatively 
stable costs, then is the prospect in the now 
largely overstretched economies of conti- 
nental Europe.” 

The United States has another advantage, 
frequently overlooked, vis-a-vis foreign com- 
petitors. When it comes to selling in the 
new combined European market of 300 mil- 
lion customers, American companies can 
draw on the experience of having done busi- 
ness in the already combined market of the 
United States, with 187 million customers, 
Many small European companies are only 
now beginning to extend themselves into 
mass production, mass merchandising, mass 
credit, and (perhaps woefully) mass debt. 

A case against growth can take its cues 
from any of a number of different problems 
which are present in embryo or in well-de- 
veloped stages today. Some fear that high 
American wages or a resumption of inflation 
would price American goods out of world 
markets. This is a problem, but despite our 
higher labor rates we are now selling abroad 
more than foreign countries are selling to us. 


One of the most persistent fears about the 
future is weight of population itself. Yet 
this is an old fear, clearly identified more 
than 150 years ago by Thomas Malthus, and 
it has never permanently crippled any of the 
highly technological economies of the West- 
ern World. 


The shrinking proportion of profits in the 
total economy gives pause to many business- 
minded analysts, and there is no doubt that 
this has been a brake on new investment. 
But for the long pull, there is reason to be- 
lieve that the U.S. economy can operate effec- 
tively on a high-volume, low-margin policy. 
This principle was an American invention 
and has been applied most successfully in 
this country. 

Problems there will be. And dislocations; 
too many workers in one place and not 
enough in another; too many young and not 
enough middle-aged; too few of the right 
skills for advanced technology; too many re- 
tired and not enough productive; too slow an 
adjustment of the unemployed to new facts 
and new conditions. 


Yet these are expectable and integral parts 
of the new normalcy in which we are now 
living. We certainly are not going to produce 
the best of all possible worlds. But it is en- 
tirely realistic to count on a U.S. economy 
that will continue to grow and continue to 
produce a higher standard of living for 
seen consumers In the two decades 

ead. 


This Fourth of July—Let Freedom Ring 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, not long 
ago I received a letter from the fifth 
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grade class of Miss Uretsky in the Win- 
throp School in Melrose, Mass. The 
children were interested in my comments 
on a proposal that all church bells, bells 
in government buildings, and in colleges 
and universities be rung simultaneously 
for 4 minutes each Fourth of July. They 
received the idea from an article which 
appeared in This Week magazine on 
February 17. It is always a pleasure to 
find a group of young Americans turn- 
ing their energies in such a constructive 
direction. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the article in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
Mak FarepoM REALLY RING 
This is the story of two This Week read- 
ers and an idea which we believe can sweep 
the country, stir a new wave of patriotic 
feeling, and turn this Fourth of July into 
the most inspiring celebration in our Na- 
tion's history. We are sure all This Week 
inch will be interested in it. Here, is the 

en: 

On July 4, 1963, and each year thereafter, 
an church bells, all bells in government 
buildings, and all carillon bells in colleges 
and universities will ring for 4 minutes in 
every part of the country. Every radio sta- 
tion will broadcast the sound of bells for 
2 minutes, followed by a reading from the 
Declaration of Independence. 

The idea's proponents are a pair of Con- 
necticut Yankees with a lifelong interest in 
the American heritage—Eric Hatch, a dis- 
tinguished writer, many of whose stories 
have appeared in This Week, and Eric Sloane, 
a meteorologist, artist, and writer who is an 
expert on early American barns, covered 
bridges, and tools. : 

HEARTBEAT OF THE NATION 

Since it is fitting that the Nation's birth- 
day be celebrated where it began, Hatch and 
Sloane suggest that a special ceremony be 

from Philadelphia, in front of the 
Liberty Bell in Independence Hall, and that 
&cross the Nation the bells ring out at this 
Same moment. 

As the great chorus of bells swells across 
the land, it will be heard by families at 
home, on the lakeshore, in the mountains, 
Wherever Americans, gather on the Fourth. 

e sound will come as a thrilling reminder 
ot what the Fourth of July stands for, chal- 

g each of us to remember the heroic 
Tesolye formed by the men who pledged their 
lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor 

years ago. - s 

July of 1776 saw the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, democracy’s greatest manifesto, 
approved by the Continental Congress. Dele- 
Bate John Adams went to his Philadelphia 

dinghouse and penned a leter to his 
Wife Abigail, in Massachusetts: 

“I am apt to believe,” he wrote of the 

Breat event in which he had taken part, 

tit will be celebrated by succeeding gen- 
erations as the great anniversary festival. 
Tt ought to be commemorated as the day of 
deliverance by solemn acts of devotion to 

Almighty. It ought to be solemnized 
With pomp and parade, with shows, games, 
Sports, guns, bells, bonfires and illuminations 
from one end of this continent to the other, 
from this time forward forevermore.” 

Perhaps a little of the noble grandeur that 
John Adams felt has been dulled in our 
hearts by the passage of time. The Fourth 
3 July has evolved into more of a summer 

Oliday than a patriotic festival and games 
and sports have taken over perhaps a little 
too much of the stage, The tlluminations— 
or fireworks, were a dominant Fourth of July 
Sound for decades, but have largely disap- 

The bells, which John Adams also 
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mentions, Sloane and Hatch now propose 
reviving as a uniting feature of the whole 
day—much like the national observance of 
3 of silence at 11 a.m. on Veterans 
y- 
SPIRIT OF THE FIRST FOURTH 

Adams wrote of an Independence celebra- 
tion “from one end of this continent to the 
other,” at a time when the newborn Republic 
scarcely penetrated beyond the Appalachian 
Mountains, when the whole West was a 
wilderness whose title was in the hands of 
Britain and Spain. Alaska belonged to Rus- 
sla, and Hawali had not even been discovered. 
Today, the grandeur of the Independence 
Day he envisioned should certainly be re- 
membered. 

What can you do to help bring about a 
truly reverent and patriotic Fourth? 

Writers Sloane and Hatch appointed them- 
selyes a committee. They obtained the en- 
dorsement of Governor John N. Dempsey and 
Senator AnkgaAHamM Ristcorr of Connecticut, 
Here's how you can get the project started 
in your community: 

1. Write to or call on your State and city 
officials. Show them this article—ask them 
to sponsor the observance. Then organize a 
committee of volunteers who share your en- 
thusiasm, and go out after community sup- 
port. Contact groups that would be espe- 
cially interested. 

2. Make a survey of the bells in your 
town—the church bell, the bell on the county 
courthouse, the college chapel bell, the fire- 
house bell—how many more are there? Find 
out who rings them and who gives the order 
to ring them—and sign them up for July 4. 
against bellringing? It can surely be waived 
for a special observance like this one, but be 
sure your town officials have handled the 
necessary technicalities well in advance of 
Independence Day. 

3. Write letters—and get friends to write— 
to your local newspapers, radio, and TV sta- 
tions. Ask editors to give their support on 
the editorial pages. Give them all the in- 
formation they need, both to take part in a 
national ceremony and to publicize the pro- 
gram in advance. 

LET US HEAR YOUR IDEAS 


If you need assistance in organizing your 
committee, Mr. Sloane and Mr. Hatch are 
anxious to help. Write Let Freedom Ring, 
Box 4140, Grand Central Station, New York 
17, N.Y. We'll share your questions and 
ideas in future progress reports. 

In the pealing of the bells across the land, 
we will have, every year, on our Nation’s 
birthday, a fitting reminder of the exalted 
words and heroic decision that founded 
America. 


The Cuba Fixation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr, Speaker, 
recently I expressed myself on the sub- 
ject of Cuba in terms of objecting to 
the wildcatting, unproved round of 
rumors and prowling half-truths and 
falsehoods that have been distributed 
within and without Congress on the 
matter. 

In the March 23, 1963, edition of the 
Washington Post there appeared an edi- 
torial based on the maiden Senate 
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speech by a distinguished colleague and 
friend and former Member of this House, 
Senator GEORGE S. McGovern, of South 
Dakota. I hope by obtaining unanimous 
consent to have this editorial placed in 
the Recorp’s Appendix to have Senator 
McGovern’s commendable position re- 
ceive wide circulation: 
THe CUBA FIXATION 


“I am constrained to speak out against 
what seems to me to be a dangerous Castro 
fixation that is not worthy of this great Na- 
tion,” Senator McGovern remarked the other 
day on the Senate floor. “I submit that we 
have become so involved in charges and 
countercharges about our Cuba policy that 
we have come close to losing sight of the 
real interest of the Nation in the hemisphere. 
We have ignored the Biblical warning against 
straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel.” 

How right the Senator is. Every day's 
newspaper brings stories that suggest that 
the only topic worth discussing is Mr, Cas- 
tro’s beard. What Walter Lippmann aptly 
calls the war whoop party releases daily 
communiques steeped in defeatism and des- 
pair, calling on the country to do “some- 
thing”—though all the whooping obscures 
the martial faction’s lack of any real pre- 
scription fcr responsible measures. 

In a speech on Wednesday before the Inter- 
American Defcnr2 College here, Vice Fresi- 
dent Johnson ably set forth the facts about 
Cuba. The first fact is that the Island is a 
sorry showcase for communism. These are 
the figures that the Vice President ticked 
off: (1) Under communism, the gross na- 
tional product has fallen by 25 percent; (2) 
food consumption has declined 15 percent; 
(3) this year’s sugar crop will be Cuba’s 
smallest since the end of the Second War; 
(4) Cuba has cost Russia $1 billion and 
Moscow is now spending more than $1 million 
a day simply to keep the economy afloat; 
(5) finally, nearly 250,000 have fled Castro's 
utopia and enother 600,000 have requested 
visas to leave. 

Moreover, short of an all-out war or a 
blockade that would be an act of war, the 
United States and its neighbors have taken 
virtually every available meaningful step to 
contain Castroism. As the Vice President 
notes, total trade between Cuba and Latin 
America sank to $12 million last year and Is 
expected to reach the vanishing point this 
year. Free-world shipping in Cuban ports 
is now one tenth of what it was before last 
October. Castro's popularity has plummet- 
ed in Latin America and his diplomatic isola- 
tion has never been more complete. 

The far more explosive facts about Latin 
America were set forth by Senator McGovern. 
These conditions, he noted, were the “real 
bombshells” in the hemisphere: (1) 2 per- 
cent of the people of Latin America own 
more than half the wealth; (2) 80 percent" 
dwell in squalid huts; (3) over half the re- 
gion’s population is illiterate; (4) one-crop 
economies plague development hopes as 
commodity prices decline; (5) many regimes 
are weakened by archaic tax structures, top- 
heavy military budgets and feudal patterns 
of land tenure; (6) and finally, the rate of 
population growth in the fastest in the 
world, 

These are the facts that explain President 
Kennedy’s reference to Latin America as the 
“most critical area” of the world. To his 
credit, the President has repeatedly sought 
to explain the conditions that exist. He 
has tried—as he did again at his news con- 
ference on Thursday—to place the problem 
of Castro within the context of a hemisphere 
caught in the swift tides of change. More 
voices like those of Vice President Johnson 
and Senator McGovern are surely needed. 
While Castro may not beat us, the Castro 
fixation could, 
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Now Is the Time To Outlaw All Deficit 
Spending by the Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Senate’s highly respected and distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] has recently made a very eloquent 
and sound radio address over the Man- 
ion Forum” which is broadcast over 
hundreds of- radio stations across this 
country. I have just received a trans- 
cript of the Senator’s address, which is 
entitled “Now Is the Time to Outlaw 
All Deficit Spending by the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” I ask unanimous consent 
that his remarks be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Now Is tHe Tose To Ovurtaw ALL Dericrr 
SPENDING BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
Dean MANION. Did you ever see a dream 

walking—or a nightmare galloping around 

your bedroom? For your health's sake I 

hope not. But to simulate this experience, 

you need only to listen to some officials of 
the Kennedy administration who have been 
testifying before congressional committees 
in favor of the President's tax and spending 


oposals. 

If you cloge your eyes while you are listen- 
ing you may well beileve that you have been 
lifted into the fantastic “Ministry of Truth” 
which is used to make fact out of fiction 
in George Orwell's horrible fantasy 1984.“ 
You may remember that the book 1984“ is 
Orwell's grim and ghastly picture of our 
world when all of it has been reduced to 
the complete control of Communist dictator- 
shi 


p. 

A basic ingredient of this Red establish- 
ment is the official reversal of every ele- 
mental concept of fact and truth that civil- 
ized people have accepted since the beginning 
of recorded time. In 1081.“ this reversal 
is enforced by the promulgation of a com- 
plete new Red vocabulary in which war“ 
is called peace.“ Truth“ is regarded as 
“falsehood" and “slavery” is translated as 
“freedom.” 

In 1984.“ the end result of this transfor- 
mation of language and ideas is called 
“newspeak” and this dictionary of the dia- 
bolical dictatorship is a horrible thing to 
behold. Nevertheless, the recent testimony 
of administration officials is definitely sug- 
gestive of a “newspeak” arithmetic which 
Congress is now being asked to buy, believe, 
and adopt. 

For instance, these witnesses have testi- 
fied that it is a good thing for the Federal 
Government to spend more than it takes in. 
They predict that the resultive debts and 
deficits will be a blessing to our economy 
in the form of full and profitable employ- 
ment for the American people, Their solu- 
tion for our business troubles is sweet and 
simple; namely, reduce Federal taxes and 
increase Federal spending. In the light of 
all that we have previously learned about 
addition, subtraction, profit and loss, this 
testimony presents a deeply moving picture 
of Alice in Orwell's bueraucratic Wonder- 
land of 1984. 

But these witnesses hold high and im- 
portant positions in our Government. They 
are serious, dedicated, and determined. Their 
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testimony is backed up by the immeasur- 
able force and pervasive pressures of the 
presidential administration which has dem- 
onstrated its ability to bring congressional 


monsense and simple arithmetic to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

For a Congressman or a Senator to stand 
up and be counted against the full power of 
the Presidential Office requires moral and 
political courage of the very highest order. 
Measure therefore if you can the character 
and integrity of a Senator who is a dis- 
tinguished leader of the President's political 
party but who, nevertheless, takes the lead- 
ership against administration policy when 
that policy violates that Senator's solid con- 
ception of fiscal responsibility and the best 
interests of this country. 

When you have done that you will have 
taken the measure of a truly great American 
statesman, Harry F. BYRD, of Virginia. Sena- 
ator Brrp, welcome back to the “Manion 
Forum.” 

Senator Brand. Thank you, Dean Manion, 
for the kind personal remarks in your 
gracious introduction. 

You have asked me to discuss briefly ex- 
penditures and taxes and expenditure control 
and tax reduction. I don't know a better 
place to start than with the attitude of the 
new Federal Budget Director, Mr. Kermit 
Gordon, who has been testifying at the 
Capitol. 

In effect, Mr. Gordon told a congressional 
committee that a balanced budget would 
lead to increased unemployment and general 
economic decline. He said this would hap- 
pen whether we reduced Federal expendi- 
tures to meet tax collections or increase taxes 
to meet expenditures. 

I submit that a man who thinks a bal- 
anced budget would be a catastrophe does 
not have the frame of mind to direct the 
budget of the United States. He should be 
removed from his office. 

A budget director's function is to balance 
our fiscal affairs in the Federal budget—and 
defend it—not destroy it. It seems that Mr. 
Gordon has fallen for the fallacies of too 
many of the so-called economists who are 
counseling Government officials. They say 
that balancing the budget is still a goal, 
but to balance it any time soon would make 
us poor because there would be no Federal 
deficit to make us rich. And, to make us 
richer faster, they think the Government 
should create bigger deficits by spending 
more and cutting taxes at the same time. 

Such ideas as these, which are being ex- 
pressed by Mr, Gordon and other Govern- 
ment economists, sound like John Maynard 
Keynes and Gunnar Myrdal rolled Into one. 
They don't sound like men looking for new 
frontiers—they sound like Rip van Winkle. 
They must have been taking a long nap. 

We all know the Federal Government has 
run a deficit in 26 of the last 32 years. If 
Federal deficits would provide work and 
make us rich, everyone should have been 
employed and rich before now. Instead, we 
still have unemployed and we have a $305 
billion debt—and the administration says it 
must go higher. If we don't get crackpot 
economists out of Federal fisca? positions 
and get sound men in them, the American 
system will be lost. 

So much for the academic theories and 
prognostications of the self-styled econo- 
mists—I'll just talk in terms of simple facts. 
Federal taxes are high—too high—as every 
taxpayer knows, and, they should be reduced. 

As chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, nothing would give me more pleasure 
than to report a bill for responsible tax re- 
duction. But, as we all know, the basic rea- 
son for Federal taxes is to meet Federal ex- 
penditures. If Federal taxes are too high— 
and they are—it is basically because Federal 
expenditures are too high. 

It is true that Federal tax collectiora 
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totaling 80-odd billion dollars are at their 
alltime peak. But Federal expenditures, 
which will exceed $100 billion next year, are 
higher. 

This simpy means that we are going fur- 
ther into debt each year by the amount that 
expenditures exceed tax reduction. We now 
owe in Federal debt alone more than $300 
billion, and this debt is costing us $10 bil- 
lion a year in interest. 

By simple arithmetic we know that 4 per- 
cent interest on debt, compounded semlan- 
nually, doubles the principal in 174 years. 
For the sake of our children, responsible 
people must begin to think of reducing this 
burden of debt we are leaving to them. 

ONLY YOU—THROUGH CONGRESS—CAN CUT 

EXPENDITURES * 

But, the administration in Washington 
proposes to cut taxes and raise expenditures 
while we are already running a deficit. This 
simply means that we would go another 
dollar deeper in debt for every dollar we take 
in tax reduction. Short of grave national 
emergency, this would be sheer fiscal irre- 
sponsibility and most of us, deep down in our 
hearts, know it. 

Yet, a sound and responsible tax cut could 
be made possible by first cutting out unnec- 
essary Federal expenditures, Admittedly, 
this is made more difficult by the fact that 
the President says that Federal expenditures 
must and will rise. 

This leaves it up to Congress to cut expen- 
ditures without assistance from the execu- 
tive branch, if not against its opposition. If 
Congress is to cut expenditures under these 
circumstances, it will need both the demand 
and active support of everyone In this audi- 
ence and more effective procedures in its 
actions on appropriation measures. 

I shall conclude with some remarks con- 
cerning public demand and support for re- 
duction in expenditures. But, first let me 
report that I have introduced what is known 
as the Senate Concurrent Resolution 12 to 
limit expenditures. 

Congress now acts on appropriations but it 
does not limit annual expenditures where 
money is available for more than 1 year. 
Under the resolution an annual expenditure 
limit would be fixed on every expenditure in- 
cluding “back door” items. 

Congress now acts on appropriations in a 
dozen or more bills over a period of months, 
never seeing the whole at any one time. 
Under the resolution every expenditure would 
be brought under one cover and limited. 

Under this procedure the expenditures nl- 
lowed could be added up at the end of the 
bill and checked against estimated revenucs. 
By this direct expenditure control Congress 
can make deficit financing illegal or unlaw- 
ful. 

With or without tax reduction, direct ex- 
penditure control has become an obvious 
and urgent need. I hope the resolution will 
be adopted, or that the objective of the reso- 
lution will be accomplished otherwise. 
Public demand can bring this about. And, 
public demand and support for expenditure 
reduction can bring that about, too. 

CONGRESS WILL ACCEDE TO YOUR DEMANDS 


The principles and fundamentals which 
have made this a great Nation have been 
dangerously undermined in the past 30 
years. But, great power still resides in the 
people. If you exert that power for sound 
government, the government will be made 
sound. If the people in this audience want 
sound and responsible tax reduction, you 
must use your power for expenditure reduc- 
tion first. 

As a Momber of the Senate for 30 years, I 
can tell you that your Representatives and 
Senators will respond to your demand. Most 
Members of Congress want to vote for sound 
government. What is lacking too often is 
your support. 
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Sound and responsible tax reduction is an 
issue affecting every citizen. It can be had 
if expenditures are cut accordingly, If the 
public demands and supports sufficient ex- 
penditures reduction first, sound tax re- 
duction will surely follow. 

I greatly appreciate the opportunity of 
being on this program. e 

Dean Manton. Thank you, Senator HARRY 
Bynd, of Virginia, 

I am sure that this convincing appeal for 
popular support in your fight for common- 
sense in the fiscal management of our Fed- 
eral Government will bring an enthusiastic 
response from this audience. 

I and millions of your fellow Americans 
are deeply grateful to you, sir, for your 
courageous and scholarly leadership in the 
truly desperate cause of a sound and solvent 
Government for the United States. Let me 
assure you that what you have said here 
today will be reprinted and repeated thou- 
sands of times throughout this country dur- 
ing this crucial congressional debate. 

My friends, passage of Senator Brrp'’s pend- 
ing Senate Resolution 12 will frustrate the 
economic “Pied Pipers of the Washington 
Wonderland” and nail down the solvency of 
this country once and for all. Remember 
what this distinguished and experienced Sen- 
ator has said; namely, “If you exert your 
Power for sound government the Government 
Will be made sound." 

Literally, this puts upon you and me and 
each of us a frightful but inescapable per- 
sonal responsibility. In substance, Senator 
Brerp has said that, in the last analysis you 
are the director of the budget for the United 
States. 

You hold the key to the U.S. Treasury. 
You can sell this country down the river of 
debts and deficits or you can save the sol- 
vency of the United States by making proper 
use of this great speech by Senator BYRD, 
now. This is the time for decision; what 
are you going to do about it? 


Mr. President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of recent events which highlight in- 
adequacies of operations both in the 
Congress and in the Executive branch, 
and in light of serious questions which 

ve been raised reg: g expenditures 
of committee funds, I call the attention 
of my colleagues to the following edito- 

from the Minneapolis Star of Feb- 
Tuary 25: 
MR. PRESIDENT 

Surely one must look on President Ken- 
aay S last public statement on Representa- 
— Apam CLaYTon PowELL, Democrat, of 

ew York, as no more than an illustration 
Of the hazards inherent in the off-the-cuff 
Nature of press conferences. 

Asked to comment pro or con about the 
notorious Congressman from Harlem, the 

dent demurred, saying, “What I am 
2 Interested in is the of legis- 
8 which is of benefit to the people 
And, he added, the House Educa- 
tion and Welfare Committee, of which Pow- 
ae chairman, has processed some good 

We can hardly believe the inescapable im- 

Plications of such a comment accurately re- 
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flect the President's standard of political 

ethics. The man who said “ask not what 

your country will do for you—ask what you 

can do for your country” certainly must judge 

politicians on something other than “what 

can he do for me” (in getting the Presidential 
through Congress). 

That kind of expediency may have suited 
the old boss-ridden politics of, say, Boston 
before our young President's day. But it is 
ill-suited to the image of a youthful New 
Frontier. 


Nation Suffers From Errors 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent I include as a 
portion of my remarks an editorial from 
the San Diego Union of March 8, 1963, 
entitled “State of Stagnation—Nation 
Suffers From Errors.” 

The editorial follows: 

STATE OF STAGNATION—NATION SUFFERS From 
Ennons 

It was a tlred-appearing, rather listless 
President who stood up to the questions on 
Cuba and the state of the Nation. It had 
been a long road back from promise to per- 
formance. 

Gone were the exuberance and eloquence 
of yesterday. He acknowledged that if he 
were asked if things were going as well this 
winter as last fall, he would have to say no. 

The liberals are disappointed, businessmen 
uneasy, distrusting, and our allies alarmed. 
The President wryly referred to Shake- 
speare’s "the winter of our discontent.” 

Mr. Kennedy has listened to the false 
prophets. He has tried to follow the Hellers 
and Schlesingers toward a Keynesian guided 
economy, into a half-world between capital- 
ism and socialism. He believed he could lead 
the people into the 1960's which Schlesinger 
wrote “will probably be spirited, articulate, 
inventive, incoherent, turbulent, with energy 
shooting off wildly in all directions. Above 
all, there will be a sense of motion, of lead- 
ership, and of hope * * *. When this hap- 
pens, America will be herself again.” 

All that has happened, however, is stagna- 
tion. Events haven’t moved by command as 
they were expected to. He hasn't found the 
way to release the American energy and ini- 
tiative; and has, in fact, restrained them. 

It all comes, probably, from misreading the 
past decade, when Americans, true to their 
nature, wanted an end to crises and regi- 
mentation, and a freer economy in which 
they could catch up with themselves, and 
find their own way. 

Nothing illustrates the President's dilem- 
ma more than Cuba. s 

He let slip away a firm leadership of the 
free world, when he showed the administra- 
tion would act decisively only when the se- 
curity of the United States was directly 
threatened—when missiles were pointed at 
our heart. 

The security of Cuba itself was sacrificed. 
This was not lost on Europe, which now in- 
sists more than ever on deciding its own se- 
curity and the right to participate in the 
control of nuclear power. 

In his last press conference, Mr. Kennedy 
said the administration believes “the wisest 
policy is the isolation of communism in this 
hemisphere” by trying to confine it to Cuba. 

‘Thus was Cuba written off, and thus has 
communism advanced. Are we always to 
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“confine” it to whatever country succumbs 
next? 

In his own retreat from his tax program 
Mr, Kennedy revealed that he had been 
guided by politics and liberal dogma. He 
proved what he tried to deny, that he be- 
lieves government spending and government 
control are the answer to economic growth. 

For him, a tax cut and more government 
spending were enough. 

For Mr. Kennedy the world has not be- 
haved in a rational way. The genie has not 
jumped out of the magic bottle to wipe away 
the uncertainties and provide the solutions, 
He has been left with his own strength and 
his own convictions, and the country 1s in 
the winter of its discontent. 


The New Reactionaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISEOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when our Nation is experiencing both 
the bright promise and the difficult prob- 
lems resulting from automation and 
rapid technological advancement, there 
is a danger that various groups may at- 
tempt to block the way to a more 
smoothly functioning economy. 

According to an editorial in the New 
York Times—Western edition—of Janu- 
ary 21, this has, indeed, been happening. 
The Times points out that the longshore- 
men and railroad brotherhood unions 
are the “new reactionaries” because of 
their “stubborn insistence on defending 
archaic work rules—and—in their bitter 
resistance to the introduction of labor- 
saving machinery.” The Nation can ill 
afford impediments to economic growth 
such as those represented by resistance 
to change. 

Labor leaders— 


Says the Times— 
have an obligation to cooperate with man- 
agement in retraining, in sharing the bene- 
fits of increased productivity, (and) in taking 
positive steps to improve the country's com- 
petitive standing. 


Mr. Speaker, because of the important 
warning note this editorial sounds, un- 
der unanimous consent I include it in 
the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue New REACTIONARIES 


In their stubborn insistence on defending 
archaic work rules, in their bitter resist- 
ance to the introduction of laborsaving ma- 
chinery, such unions as the longshoremen's 
and the railroad brotherhoods are the new 
reactionaries. They are replacing in this 
category the employers who, in the not so 
distant past, fought against the recognition 
of organized labor. Public sympathy was 
then rightly with the unions. Now it is not. 

The new reactionaries can create havoc, 
particularly when unemployment is high. 
They are hampering growth by their insist- 
ence on preserving outmoded work practices 
and unproductive jobs. Management, of 
course, has a share in the blame, because 
it acquiesced in featherbedding and other 
practices whose added costs could be passed 
on to consumers. But in today’s competi- 
tive situation, these are luxuries that the 
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economy cannot afford, In many industries, 
automation is the oniy real hope of survival; 
it is absolutely essential in transportation. 

The specter of man replaced by the ma- 
chine is an ominous one—but it is a false 
threat. Technological improvement, al- 
though provoking temporary and sometimes 

dislocations, has always brought ris- 
ing productivity, new products, expanding 
markets and vastly increased job opportuni- 
ties. It will not be easy to find solutions to 
the human problems posed by automation; 
yet to play the part of wreckers is the one 
course calculated to be most harmful to 
labor itself. 

A faster rate of economic growth, one 
that presents new job opportunities, will 
help curb the power of the new reaction- 
aries. But this is not the complete solu- 
tion. The responsible leaders of labor have 
an obligation to cooperate with manage- 
ment in retraining, in sharing the benefits 
of increased productivity, in taking positive 
steps to improve the country’s competitive 
standing. 

This approach cannot be forced on labor 
by Washington; but the clear and present 
danger facing labor is that Congress, incited 
by public revulsion against some of the 
senseless strikes that have erupted, will press 
for onerous restraints on the power of the 
unions, It would be far better if labor lead- 
ership abandoned its reactionaries and pro- 
moted the real welfare of wage earners 
through the fostering of industrial growth 
and productivity. 


Intelligence Indicates Rotating, but Not 
Reducing, Troops in Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe that a column earlier this week 
by Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott, con- 
cerning the question of Russian troops 
in Cuba, would be of interest to the 
House, Accordingly, I am including it 
at this time: 
INTELLIGENCE INDICATES ROTATING, BOT NoT 

REDUCING, TROOPS IN CUBA 

(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 

The Kennedy administration is either 
kidding itself, the American people or both 
on the withdrawal of Russia fighting forces 
from Cuba, 

Absolutely no firm evidence exists that 
any combat elements have been removed. 

This is particularly true as regards the 
four mobile (armored) battalions, num- 
bering approximately 5,000 elite troops, and 
the numerous antiaircraft and coastal mis- 
sile batteries that ring Cuba. These power- 
ful units are still there, with no sign of any 
reduction in size of weapons. 

In other words, Russian military strength 
is the same today as it was last fall, follow- 
ing the loudly acclaimed removal of the 
nuclear-armed ballistic missiles and the 
IL-28 bombers. 

On the other hand, there are numerous 
indications that KEhrushchey’s ambiguous 
promise to withdraw “several thousand” by 
March 15 is a characteristic Communist 
fraud. 

Intelligence authorities have increasing 
reasons to believe that what the Soviet actu- 


ally is doing is rotating its large garrison 
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instead of cutting it; in effect, playing a 
covert put-and-take game. 

Following is the basis of this disquieting 
intelligence belief: 

Of the five Red bloc ships that docked in 
Havana in recent weeks to Rus- 
sians home, three disembarked an estimated 
2,000 new arrivals. That is approximately 
two-thirds of the number reportedly with- 
drawn as Khrushchev pledged. 

The Baltika, with 1,400-passenger capacity, 
is scheduled to reach Cuba this week. It 
is positively known to be carrying around 500 
“technicians.” Naval surveillance planes and 
other sources that have observed these men 
on the ship’s deck report them as having a 
distinct military appearance. 

All new arrivals are being billeted in the 
barracks built for Soviet combat units. It 
is not Red army practice to mix military and 
civilian personnel. 

Very little Soviet fighting equipment has 
been withdrawn. Alr photos reveal a few 
“Frog” missiles on the docks, apparently to 
be loaded on the departing ship, as well as 
some jeeps and trucks. And that’s all. No 
tanks, artillery or other heavy weapons, 

One highly significant fact so far not dis- 
closed by the White House or State Depart- 
ment is a blunt statement Ambassador Do- 
brynin made to Secretary Rusk. 

In a conversation between them, the Rus- 
sian diplomat flatly declared his country 
proposes to keep a considerable number of 
military “technicians and advisers” in Cuba 
as long as the United States does that in 
South Vietnam. 


Dobrynin blandly contended there is no’ 


difference between these two situations, 

The Red envoy admitted some new Soviet 
arrivals in Cuba. But he claimed they are 
“agricultural technicians” needed to bolster 
Castro’s steadily worsening economy. 

According to Dobrynin, no new Russian 
troops are being sent to Cuba, and all com- 
bat forces gre being slowly removed. This 
assertion is flatly denied by the Defense In- 
telligence Agency and Central Intelligence 
Agency. Their evidence wholly contradicts 
Dobrynin. 5 

The DIA reports not only large numbers of 
Russians being brought to Cuba by ship, but 
between 100 and 200 flown in weekly. The 
Soviet now has a weekly giant TU-114 jet- 
liner flight between Murmansk and Havana. 

Astonishingly, the United States supplies 
weather information to the Russians for 
these nonstop 5,000-mile flights. 

It will be several weeks before intelligence 
authorities can fully reassess Soviet military 
strength in Cuba. DIA experts believe the 
new compilation will reveal no diminution 
in these forces; that is, that the sum total 
of all the coming and going will add up to 
17,000 combat troops that have been there 
for months. 

Secretary Rusk and Defense Secretary Me- 
Namara don't agree with this opinion. 
Privately they are saying they expect Mos- 
cow to reduce its Cuban fighting garrison to 
around 10,000. 

On the basis of the record, such optimistic 
hopes are wish-thinking. 

Troop estimates by high Kennedy admin- 
istration offiicals invariably have been un- 
realistic—to put it mildly. Without excep- 
1 they have been heavily on the cheerio 
side, 

Inexplicable crackdown—Federal agents 
are getting ready to squelch Cuban refugee 
efforts to train commando and guerrilla 
forces for raids and underground operations 
in Cuba. 

McGeorge Bundy, highpowered special as- 
sistant to the President on foreign policy, 
has sent a directive to Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy ordering this crackdown, 
According to Bundy’s backstage edict, all 
Cuban refugee anti-Castro activities not ap- 
proved by the Central Intelligence Agency 
are to be barred. 


March 28 
The Secret Caves of Cuba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Saturday Evening Post dated March 30, 
1963, carries an important editorial 
which I feel deserves the attention and 
consideration of all Members of the Con- 
gress. It is entitled “The Secret Caves 
of Cuba” and points up the importance 
of determining beyond any question 
what weapons the Soviets have stored in 
these carefully prepared storage facilities 
in Cuba. I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue SECRET Caves or CUBA 


As many geologists have known for years, 
and many so-called intelligence experts are 
beginning to discover, the island of Cuba 
is honeycombed with thousands of under- 
ground caves, Many of these caves, as the 
geology textbooks point out, open directly 
on the sea. It is quite possible for a Soviet 
submarine to steam directly Into some of 
these caves. 

Cuban refugees and exiles have warned 
our Government for 3 years that the caves 
of Cuba have been the scene of mysterious 
and possibly sinister activity. Curiously, 
when Castro took over, Antonio Nufiez 
Jiménez, Cuba’s leading spelunker (a per- 
son who explores caves), was appointed to 
a top government position. Some of the 
Cuban exiles now in this country actually 
worked in these caves, cleaning them and 
pouring concrete. Then they were barred 
from\ further work in the caves. Today, if 
reports of the refugees can be believed— 
and we should not be quick to doubt them— 
the entrances to many of these caves are 
heavily fortified and no Cubans, not even 
top-level military personnel, are permitted 
near them, Whole villages have been rc- 
located away from the caves. The caves are 
guarded by military personnel of the Soviet 
Union or satellite soldier, reportedly includ- 
ing Czechs. 

What is inside these caves? The exiles 
and refugees say some of them contain inter- 
mediate-range ballistic missiles, complete 
with guidance and launching systems. Other 
caves, they charge, house Soviet-built and 
Soviet-manned supersonic Jet fighters, any of 
which could be easily converted to carry 
nuclear weapons. At least five of the caves, 
those opening on the sea, are said to be 
complete, operational Soviet submarine 
bases. Appearing before a congressional 
committee recently, the Army's Chief of 
Intelligence, Maj. Gen. Alva R. Fitch said, 
“From the large volume and frequency of 
reports concerning the underground storage 
of ammunition, supplies, vehicles, and even 
aircraft, it is certain that there is consider- 
able activity in connection with underground 
installations through the island. In numer- 
ous caves, reports indicate that this activity 
is being carried out solely by Soviet person- 
nel and that Cubans, Including highly placed 
military officers, are not permitted access. 

“There are several thousand caves in 
Cuba,” General Fitch continued, “and many 
have been used for storage over the years. 
With the reported addition of dehumidifi- 
cation and air-conditioning equipment, many 
would be suited to storage of both large 
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and delicate electronic items. Aerial photo- 
graphy has further revealed the extension 
of roads to known and suspect cave loca- 
tions. In view of the shortage of above- 
ground facilities and the requirement for 
storage of the large amounts of military sup- 
plies and equipment believed to be in Cuba, 
and the relatively simple adaptation of caves 
for this purpose, it is considered highly prob- 
able that much military equipment and sup- 
plies are being stored underground.” 

General Fitch does not believe that the 
Soviets have installed intermediate-range 
ballistic missiles in the caves, as the exiles 
insist, He says, “While all such reports re- 
ceive exhaustive analysis, it is our belief that 
the Soviets did, in fact, remove all strategic 
weapons systems that were in Cuba at the 
time the quarantine was imposed.” General 
Fitch, an Army man, did not comment on 


the possibility of underground Soviet sub- 4 


marine bases in Cuba. Thus far, our Navy 
experts have remained silent on this point. 

To date the Government's intelligence- 
gathering activities in Cuba have inspired 
little confidence. Defense Secretary Mc- 
Namara's theatrical television briefing raised 
a good many more questions than it an- 
Swered. Moreover, McNamara recently ad- 
mitted that, when the going got tough, CIA 
surveillance aircraft were inadequate to cope 
with Cuba and airplanes of the Strategic Air 
Command had to be pressed into service. 
But even those skilled SAC recon experts 
cannot photograph the inside of a cave. If 
the Soviets do not even permit the “highly 
Placed military” of Cuba near the caves we 
would doubt that our CIA men have pene- 
trated them either. Thus, it seems to us 
that we really don't know what might be 
inside the caves. We think it is dangerous 
to assume that they do not contain IRBM 
missiles and submarine pens. 

If, as the exiles contend, the caves are 
loaded with IRBM's and submarine facili- 
ties, then Cuba, in fact, has become a Soviet 
Gibraltar. Only a few Soviet IRBM’s in Cuba 
dangerously tilt the balance of power in 
Soviet favor. If the Soviets are allowed to 
operate Polaris-type submarines from Cuban 
bases, the Reds can attain a serious “third 
force” threat, with only one-third the num- 
ber of nuclear submarines required to op- 
erate from Soviet home bases. This is the 
Grave threat of the caves of Cuba. 

To Americans, the important point Is that 
we do not know what the caves conceal. We 
think it is vital that our Government find 
out, beyond doubt, and soon. Having failed 
Once to listen to the warnings of Cuban 
exiles, it seems to us the Government now 
has an obligation to disprove their present 
charge, by whatever means are necessary, 
including force. 

The Chicago case certainly promises no 
Quick decision; it is immensely complicated. 
Hoffa, furthermore, has not reached his 
Present eminence in a hoodlum-infested 
Union without learning a great deal about 
the uses of power; and he has a corps of 
extremely shrewd legal minds ready to jump 
at a snap of his fingers. .Nevertheless, Jus- 
tice Department agents have been quietly 
sifting evidence for more than 18 months. 
Grand juries have investigated Teamster 
Pension and welfare funds not only in 
Chicago but in 13 other-major cities. 

This time the Government knows its case, 
however complex, must be solid. Each past 
failure to make its charges stick has only 
lent apparent substance to Hoffa's carefully 
wrought self-portrait as the blameless victim 
Of a personal vendetta. There aren't many 
bites left in the apple,” one Government of- 
ficial explains. “so the next one better be 


It Particularly had better be good be- 
cause of Hoffa's goal of negotiating a coast- 
to-coast trucking contract in 1964. The 
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prospect of any one man’s holding such ex- 
traordinary power over the country is a 
chilling one, and no one who has seen Hoffa 
in action thinks that he would hesitate to 
use that power to enforce his will on the 
Nation. 

Hoffa himself scoffs at fears that he might 
call a nationwide strike. He maintains that 
it wouldn’t be necessary, that the mere threat 
to strike one or two major lines would be 
enough to break employers’ resistance to his 
demands. He may well be right. Even now 
most of the trucking industry is at his 
mercy. 

Against Hoffa's sinister power no bargain- 
ing is possible. Contract terms are dictated. 
The employer can either accept them or be 
struck. “How do you bargain if you can't 
say no?” asks Joseph M. Adelizzi, managing 
director of the Empire State Highway Trans- 
portation Association. “How do you bargain 
if the other fellow holds a strike gun pointed 
at your belly? Saying no to Hoffa would be 
like committing suicide.” 


Eleanor Roosevelt—The World Orphaned 
by Her Passing 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
wife and widow of the 32d President of 
the United States died at 6:15 p.m, on 
November 7, 1962. The time of passing 
was such that it might well have been 
obscured by the other diurnal events in 
the world. The floodwaters of the 
Cuban crisis had receded only slightly 
from their high-water mark of tensions 
as that same night Khrushchey had an- 
nounced formally, “we have taken our 
rockets out and they probably are on the 
way.” 

That day too was one of reaction to 
the national election, a readjustment in 
the body politic. The Democrats had 
scored a remarkable midterm election 
success, opined the New York Times. 
In India, a not-so-passive caucus cheered 
at Nehru’s announcement that Mr. 
Menon had “resigned.” 

Thus, the passing of an ex-President’s 
wife might have been lost in the shifting 
sands of the world, but for the fact that 
she was an international figure in her 
own right—a noted humanitarian, sym- 
bol of woman’s new role, author and 
columnist, delegate to the United Na- 
tions General Assembly and chairman 
of the Commission on Human Rights, 
and an active force in political life. “In 
the death of Eleanor Roosevelt,” said 
the Reverend Dr. Gordon L. Kidd, the 
world has suffered an irreparable loss. 
The entire world becomes one family 
orphaned by her passing.” 

And so it is. For the woman who 
lived by the inspiration of the prayer of 
St. Francis of Assisi and who observed: 
“One must never, for. whatever reason, 
turn his back on life,” will be remem- 
bered not so much for the early con- 
troversies stirred by her ceaseless activity 
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and energy but by her warmth, sincerity, 
zeal, patience, and intellect. To these 
qualities our present United Nations 
Ambassador addressed himself when he 
said: 

Like so many others, I have lost more than 
a beloved friend. I have lost an inspiration, 
She would rather light a candle than curse 
mo 3 and her glow warmed the 
world. 


San Francisco’s Registered Voters Ex- 
press Opinions in Congressman Mail- 
liard’s Survey on Controversial Legis- 
lative Matters i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, some 
18,000 of my San Francisco constituents 
have responded to my annual question- 
naire mailed last month to every house- 
hold containing one or more persons who 
registered for last November's election 
5 California's Sixth Congressional Dis- 

ct. à 

The following tabulation of the replies 
may interest my colleagues: 

I. TAX REDUCTION AND THE NATIONAL DEBT 

With an estimated budget deficit of $8.8 
billion, the President has recommended tax 
reduction and reform programs estimated to 
create a budget deficit of $11.9 billion next 
year. These measures are intended to stim- 
ulate the economy to produce greater reve- 
nues in future years, Some of the most 
important questions to be decided follow, 
Do you want to: 


A. Maintain existing tax rates and 

expenditure patterns 

B. Maintain existing expenditure 
tterns bu 


sures including— 
1. Reduction ofindividual in- 


tions, including chari- 
table contributions, to 
those in excess of 5 percent 
ofadjusted gp) income? 
3. Reduction of corporation 
tax rates from 52 percent 
to 47 percent decreasing 


revenues by fa 
4. Elimination of $50 exclu- 
sion and 4 percent credit 
on dividends?-._.......... 
C. Reduce the budget deficit by 
cutting expenditures or 

1. Foreign aid to America's 
allies and underdeveloped 
GUUD tries? <-o nnn aee 
2. American farm price sup- 
ports and surplus stor- 
r 

3. Other domestic progra 
te., welfare benefits and 
Jow-income housing 
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II. MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 
Two basic plans will probably be con- 


sidered by the 88th Congress. Do you favor 
a plan— 


Percent 
No 
Yes | No opn 
on 
A. 3 by privately owned 
insurance companies with the 
Government paying the pre- 
minums of those who could not 
afford to pay themselves? 47 39 14 
BLM by the Government 
anced by greater social 
pony S 38 5i 11 


IN. LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 
Recent strikes in the defense, maritime, 
and publishing industries haye cast doubt 
on the effectiveness of present labor laws. 
Would you favor new laws to— 


Percent 


No 
Yes | No /opin- 
on 


A. Compel Government arbitration 

with a decision binding to both 

in disputes 5 by 

crabs President to endanger na- 
Welfare? . ee & 27 9 

B. subject labor unions to antitrust 

legislation on the same basis as 
Cn 80 14 0 


IV. FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 
Do you favor Federal aid to— 


Porcent 
No 
Yes | No | opin- 
ion 
A. brand and postgraduate educa- A ‘es 5 
B. Gradeand high r schooled uation: 
‘or operations in- 
L 31 60 9 
‘or classrooms and equip- 
ment only?. 32 53 15 


Essays on the Three Greatest American 
Presidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, who 
were the three greatest American presi- 
dents? This was the subject chosen by 
Newsday for the American history con- 
test which started last September. 
Newsday sponsors one contest every 
month and selects one boy and one girl 
as winners. In October, Susan Berggren, 
a junior at Locust Valley High School 
and Larry Grobel, a junior at Jerico 
High School received the first prizes. 
Their essays, which are very thoughtful 
and imaginative in content, reflect a 
genuine interest in knowledge of Ameri- 
can history. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the two winning essays of 
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Newsday’s October contest be printed in 
the Appendix to the Record following 
my remarks, 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRIZE-WINNING ESSAYS IN NEWSDAY CONTEST 
on “America’s THREE GREATEST PRESI- 
DENTS” 

(By Susan Berggren) 

Who were the three greatest American 
Presidents? The Presidency of the United 
States has been held by some of the greatest 
men of all time. To me, the one who stands 
above them all is Abraham Lincoln. He was 
one of the few men in history that I know 
of who was greater than his own legend. 
And, of course, no list of great American 


Presidents is complete without the “father. 


of our country.” George Washington, whose 
death was mourned by friend and foe alike. 
But what of the third great President? So 
many have contributed their greatness to 
the realization of the American dream. 
Their influence can be felt every day, in the 
courts, the schools, and in the American per- 
. “He was first in war, first in peace, and first 
in the hearts of his countrymen.” Thus did 
Henry Lee describe our first President. It has 
often been thought sophisticated by cynics 
to ridicule Washington and belittle his 
achievements. Unfortunately, they forget 
that he was the chief reason we won our 
independence. Although lacking in true mil- 
itary genius, he had an unswerving faith in 
our country and her ideals: a faith which was 
much more urgently needed than military 
prowess. This faith made him a symbol of 
inspiration to his troops at a time when in- 
spiration was all that kept them from de- 
feat. He was foremost in an era of great 
statesmen, respected by even his bitterest 
enemies. Never was a leader more desper- 
ately needed; and never did a man more 
nobly rise to his destiny. 


A GIANT AMONG MEN 


“Now he belongs to the ages.“ As Stanton 
stated at the President's deathbed, Abraham 
Lincoln does in truth belong to the ages. 
His ideals are timeless, for they deal with the 
basic rights of mankind. In his writings he 
left a legacy of beauty and truth that is un- 
excelled anywhere. He was a giant among 
men, both physically and spiritually. He had 
a humility and a sensitivity that enabled him 
to reach both rich and poor alike, but his 
humility did not stop him from doing his 
duty as he saw fit. He had a great respect 
for his office and for the Constitution, and 
sharply answered anyone who questioned 
their inviolability. But to personal criticism 
he was silent. As is too often the case with 
greatness, men used him, belittled him, and 
learned too late how much they needed him. 

And for the third President, there is no one 
with the universal acclaim of Washington 
and Lincoln, no one who was as vital to his 
time as they were to theirs. Therefore I 
have taken the liberty of choosing a man 
whom many would be appalled to hear de- 
scribed as great. His name was Andrew 
Johnson, It was his fate to always be on the 
minority side; and in a time of national 
chaos, he was called upon to take the lead. 
He was doomed to failure before he even 
started. í 

Although shy, tactless, overshadowed by 
the many brilliant minds of his time, he 
stubbornly fought for his program and be- 
liefs in the face of relentless opposition, He 
was a small, unimportant man, unexpectedly 
thrust into a position of great importance, 
where he found himself fighting for the life 
of the South against such towering giants 
as Sumner and Stanton, who wanted its 
blood. His achievements are unappreciated 
even today, for they came on the heels of the 
achievements of one of the greatest men the 
world has ever known. But where would we 
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be today if he had not assumed leadersh!p 
then? 

The career of Andrew Johnson Is a tragic 
one, but to me it embodies the most impor- 
tant characteristic of greatness: the spirit of 
& man who knows he can never be as great 
as he must be, but tries to his utmost to be 
as great as he is able to be in the face of the 
undying opposition of the country he so 
faithfully serves. 

PrizE-WINNING Essays IN Newspay CONTEST 
on “America’s THREE GREATEST PRESI- 


DENTS” 

(By Larry Grobel) 

The three Presidents that I selected for 
this essay—Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lin- 
coln, Woodrow Wilson—each held the stage 
at a critical moment in American history 
and by timely action attalned timeless 
results. 

I chose Jefferson because he was such a 
devout believer in democracy and a cham- 
pion of human rights. He was the chief 
author of the Declaration of Independence 
which affirmed the “inalienable right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” as well 
as the right of self-government, the basic 
ideals of American democracy. In the Vir- 
ginia legislature, he fought for religious 
freedom and the separation of church and 
State, free public schools, abolition of the 
slave trade, and the gradual emancipation 
of the slaves. He also advocated the need 
for Federal taxes, realizing that without a 
strong government, all that had been 
achieved by the American Revolution would 
be lost. 

Jefferson expanded the original area of 
the United States to include the huge region 
stretching westward from the Mississippi 
to the Rockies. He widened the concept of 
popular rule by word and example, and in 
acquiring the vast trans-Mississippi domain, 
he sought, among other things, to check the 
growing power of the eastern business in- 
terests with an ding agrarian west. 
Jefferson perfected what Washington insti- 
tuted—the policy of isolationism or neutral- 
ism toward the chronic power struggles em- 
broiling Europe. 

I chose Abraham Lincoln because he was 
the Nation’s Great Emancipator. His claim 
to that honor, if it rests uncertainly upon 
his famous proclamation, has a sound basis 
in the support he gave to the antislavery 
amendment. It is well founded also in his 
greatness as the war leader who carried the 
Nation safely through the 4-year struggle 
that brought freedom in its wake. And, 
finally, it is strengthened by the practical 
demonstrations he gave of respect for human 
worth and dignity, regardless of color. 

Lincoln, given no choice in the matter, 
settled on battlefield the question of 
whether the minority has the right to break 
up the government whenever it chooses in a 
free government, and while doing so he ad- 
vanced the cause of human rights by out- 
lawing the anachronism of slavery. 

Lincoln even suspended the writ of habeas 
corpus and assumed dictatorial powers when 
he thought this necessary for the war effort, 
his primary objective being to “save the 
Union.” 

WILSON THE IDEALIST 


I chose Woodrow Wilson because of his 
sincere and eloquent Idealism. Wilson had 
@ powerful faith in the American com- 
mon man. As an historian, he could easily 
document his thesis that the government 
had been used too long “for private and 
selfish purposes.” 

He was a liberal in politics, author of 
the idea called “The New Freedom.” He 
tightened the restraints on big business and 
finance and carried the Nation successfully 
through World War I. He sponsored reform 
measures such as popular election of Sensa- 
tors, income taxes and woman suffage. He 
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also had a deep influence on economic de- 
' velopment (ie. Underwood Tariff of 1913, 
Clayton and Federal Trade Commission Acts, 
Federal Reserve Act) and other aids to 
business. 

At the end of World War I, Wilson, the 
idealist, desired nothing for his country, 
but was determined to create a peaceful 
world, He sacrified many of his Fourteen 
Points to secure agreement among the allies. 
However, he felt that the League of Nations 
(forerunner of the United Nations) would 
insure his most important goal—world peace. 


Mr. Virgil Gunlock 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very distressed to return home this past 
weekend and learn of the death of one 
of Chicago’s most distinguished civic 
leaders, Mr. Virgil Gunlock, chairman 
of the Chicago Transit Authority. He 
Was a man whose work for his city cov- 
ered numerous public improvement proj- 
ects and many other worthwhile efforts 
that truly made Chicago a better city 
in which to live. 

Among his many services to the city 
of Chicago and its citizens were direc- 
tion of the operations of Chicago’s mass 
transportation system, prominent roles 
in such major programs as the digging 
of the two downtown Chicago subways, 
the construction of the system of ex- 
Pressways, and the development of the 
O'Hare International Airport. He was 
a most active member of the Chicago 

Commission; and he also found 
time to participate in his neighborhood 
community groups, such as the Lincoln 
-Park Community Conservation Associa- 
tion. 

Virgin Gunlock was born May 18, 1905, 

On a farm near New Canton, Pike 
County, Ul. In 1927 he was graduated 
from the University of Illinois with high 
Scholastic honors and a Bachelor of Sci- 
ence degree in civil engineering. While 
at the university, he was a member of 
-the Big Ten championship wrestling 
team in 1926 and 1927. His first job 
after graduation was with the Chicago 
Sanitary District, where he worked for 
More than 10 years as an engineer. In 
1938, when the city of Chicago started 
construction of the State Street subway, 
Gunlock was appointed resident engi- 
neer on the first subway contract. He 
advanced quickly to the position of chief 
Subway engineer, and in 1945 was ap- 
Pointed commissioner of subways and 
Superhighways and then become commis- 
sioner of public works in 1952. 

Mr. Gunlock was named to the Chicago 
Transit Authority board in June, 1954, 
by the late Mayor Martin H. Kennelly 
to replace the late Ralph Budd, who had 
retired as transit authority chairman. 
Mayor Daley named Mr. Gunlock to a 
full 7-year term on the Chicago Transit 
Authority board in 1959. 
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It was in the latter capacity that Mr. 
Gunlock made frequent trips to Wash- 
ington to testify before House and Senate 
committees as an expert on mass trans- 
portation and its relationship to our big 
city problems. It was my pleasure last 
year to invite him to appear before the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, of which I was a member, when we 
were considering the Mass Transporta- 
tion Act. Mr. Gunlock impressed the 
committee with his grasp of the prob- 
lems confronting all big cities in grap- 
pling with the chaos and confusion in 
transporting our rapidly growing popula- 
tion in and out of large metropolitan 
areas every day. He was a man to get 
his ideas across and also to carry them 
out. I learned much from him in our 
discussions of the problems Chicago 
faced in this era of tremendous growth. 

Every citizen of Chicago whether he 
knew Mr. Gunlock personally or not will 
feel the absence of him because he gave 
so much of his superior time and effort 
to help make Chicago a better city. 


Current Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mrs, GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the present administration has taken 
effective measures to make the annual 
budget message and proposals of the 
President more readable and under- 
standable. But, I would judge that rel- 
atively few American taxpayers are 
offered an opportunity to have in their 
homes a concise, understandable report 
on Government expenditures and a 
graphic analysis of the current Federal 
budget. In the most recent issue of the 
magazine Current, which he edits, Sidney 
Hertzberg advances the suggestion that 
such a report accompany every income 
tax return form mailed to taxpayers. 
Furthermore, he commendably suggests 
that such reports be distributed through 
such avenues as made available in yol- 
ume at such Government installations 
as post offices. At this point, under 
unanimous consent. I include in the 
Recorp’s Appendix a text of the Current 
editorial by Mr. Hertzberg. I am asking 
the Director of the Internal Revenue 
Service for his comments. The idea on 
first encounter sounds most feasible and 
valuable and should subsequent study 
bear this out, I would propose legislation 
to this effect if for some reason it cannot 
be accomplished administratively. 

The editorial follows: 

Current AFFAIRS 

Perhaps the most easily obtained of all 
Government documents is a Federal income 
tax return. If it does not come in the mail, 
it can be picked up at any post office or 
bank. 

But if the taxpayer would like a copy of 
the Federal budget or some other document 
which tells him what the Government has 
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done or intends to do with his money, he 
will have to exert himself. He can write 
to the Government Printing Office, if he hap- 
pens to have heard of that labyrinth, find 
out whether the document is still in stock 
and how much it costs, send his money and 
wait. If he is in the know. he will write 
to his Congressman and probably get it free. 
If he is a teacher or a discussion leader who 
wants a couple of dozen copies, he will run 
into trouble. 

This is not as it ought to be. The public 
should, as of right, have free and ready access 
to the basic raw material of government: 
Presidential messages sent, congressional 
laws enacted, Supreme Court decisions 
rendered. 

The fact that it does not haye such access 
was emphasized by the newspaper strikes of 
the past winter. For essential documents, 
the public depends not on the Government, 
but on a handful of ne apers, none of 
which are obligated to print them. For the 
substantial number of citizens who read, or 
at least savor, these documents in the New 
York Times, the winter's events will never 
be quite in focus. And nobody seems in- 
terested in making up the documents missed, 
not the newspapers, not the foundations, not 
the Government. 

No, it is not as it should be. We will not 
pretend that ordinary mortals can under- 
stand the budget, any more than they can 
understand the Internal Revenue Act—a 
balance of confusion which at least elimi- 
nates the issue of taxation without repre- 
sentation. But there is a lot the concerned 
citizen can understand and it is not the busi- 
ness of government officials, educators and 
journalists to underestimate him or his 
capatity for improvement. Religionists do 
not ask how many Bible readers there are 
and where; they saturate the globe with 
copies of the Scriptures as a matter of course. 

We would like to see every taxpayer get, 
with every income tax return, a report on 
Government expenditures, We would like to 
see copies of major government documents 
in every post office, public library and school 
library in the country, available free and in 
any quantity, regardless of newspaper, radio 
or television strikes. 

Until this happy state is reached, Current 
will do its share. This month our readers 
may obtain free from our readers service 
copies of such Presidential messages to Con- 
gress as we were able to obtain from such 
Washington officials who were able to rise 
above bureaucratic indifference and redtape. 

SIDNEY HERTZBERG. 


Prayer in Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, a letter 
to the editor written by a constituent of 
mine on the issue of prayer in schools 
was recently printed in the Record-Her- 
ald, Washington Court House, Ohio. 
Because of its thought-provoking and 
inspiring message, I would like to take 
this opportunity to bring the letter to 
the attention of my colleagues, 

Following is the letter: 

LETTERS TO THE Eprror 8 
EDITOR, RECORD-HERALD; | 

Just tell me what happened to the back- 

people? : 


bone of the American 
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We're living in a country that offers us 
nothing but freedom what are we doing 
with it? We're giving it to these so-called 
atheists who seem to be creeping in the 
news lately. They don't believe in God. 
They want the Supreme Court to ban the 
prayers in the schools and Bible reading. 

Well, let me tell these atheists a thing or 
two. This God that they don’t believe in 
just happened to create me and them. 
Then He placed us on a place called earth, 
created by His hands, to live and enjoy all 
the fingertip luxuries that this wonderful 
world has to offer us. 

They breathe in the fresh air, created by 
this God, they walk on the soll and build 
their homes and grow their crops on this 
ground, also created by God. They couldn't 
begin to look around and point to one thing 
that God didn't have a hand in, unless it 
was sin. There's plenty of sin in this world 
and it will get, worse. 

These people that want to ban the Bible 
and prayer in the schools won't be doing so 
much squawking when sin takes over. The 
children of the world growing up and run- 
ning about and one day being the world's 
leaders in one way or another. 

Remember, atheist, one day they could 
have heard a small simple prayer or some 
Scripture from the precious Holy Bible, but 
you didn’t want them to hear it. All you 
wanted was “Ban this and ban that,” “do 
away with God.” “They don't need to know 
about God.” 

Why some of those poor kftis would never 
hear the name of God or realize what it 
meant to pray if it weren't for a simple prayer 
in school or some Scripture reading. Some 
of them come from homes that use the name 
of God only in vain. 

Some of them surely must hunger to know 
a little about God. What right do you few 
have to stop them from hearing. 

Maybe you don't want your kids to hear 
the truth, but here’s one mother of two small 
boys that does. I’d like to add, also, that 
mine know quite a bit about this wonderful 
God, because we attend a gospel preaching 
church and both my husband and myself 
are Christians serving this God that you 
atheists want our children to forget about. 

If the American people would slow up from 
their busy pace in life and wake up before 
it's too late, then we wouldn't have to worry 
about things like this happening right before 
our eyes. Wake up, American people. This 
is just the beginning of sorrow, unless some- 
thing is done and done now, not by the 
“other fellow“ but by all of us. 

Jupy Bock. 


Problems of Debt Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration’s proposal to cut taxes and 
increase spending raises the problem of 
larger Federal deficits and the means of 
financing them. Essentially, the debt 
managers have the choice between sell- 
ing bonds to banks or tapping individual 
savings held by insurance companies, 
savings and loan associations and pen- 
sion funds. Both methods could lead to 
serious economic problems, principally 
inflation. At the present time, admin- 
istration theorists prefer to finance the 
deficits through the banks, which is the 
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most inflationary method. They believe 
that reliance upon the savings alterna- 
tive would tighten credit and push up 
interest rates as well as diminish pur- 
chasing power. 

According to a Wall Street Journal 
editorial of December 26: 

The only way to do away with the dangers 
is to do away with the deficit. 


In other words, to avoid even more 
difficult problems of debt management, 
tax cuts must be accompanied by ex- 
penditure reform. Under unanimous 
consent I include this editorial from the 
Wall Street Journal in the RECORD. 

Review AND OUTLOOK—MR. MARTIN'S 

DELICATE TASK 


Everyone agrees that a Federal tax cut, 
whatever its ultimate effect, would tend at 
first to assure a Federal deficit, even if there 
weren't already one. This raises the threat 
of inflation, so President Kennedy was asked 
the other night whether a new deficit would 
be financed In a way that would lessen the 
inflation danger. 

“This will be a Job which is primarily that 
of Mr. Martin of the Federal Reserve,” Mr. 
Kennedy replied. I would hope, however, 
that any deficit * * * will be financed in the 
maximum degree possible to stimulate the 
economy without increasing the prospect of 
another inflationary or speculative spiral.” 

William McChesney Martin, as Chairman 
of the Reserve Board, thus faces a task of ex- 
treme difficulty. The pity is that there is no 
logical reason why it has to be so difficult. 

The trouble stems not from any lack of ex- 
perience on Mr. Martin’s part. In his 11 
years at the helm of the Nation's central 
bank, he has had to deal almost continually 
with the job of financing Federal deficits. 

Nor is the Federal Reserve Chairman lack- 
ing in sound ideas for coping with next year's 
possible problems. There are two principal 
ways a deficit can be financed—by selling 
bonds to the banks or by trying to tap sav- 
ings, such as those held by insurance com- 
panies, savings and loan associations, and 
pension funds, 

Mr. Martin has correctly insisted that sales 
of the bonds to the banks carry a serious 
threat of inflation. And that the Treasury 
should try to minimize the danger as much 
as possible by leaning hard on savers. And 
that's Just where Mr. Martin starts running 
into trouble. 

Administration theorists are convinced 
that heavy reliance on savers would tighten 
credit and push up interest rates. They still 
see easy money as essential to economic 
growth, though it certainly has had no elec- 
tric effect the past couple of years. More- 
over, if thrift-minded folk buy Government 
bonds with the money they save from that 
promised tax cut, the economy will not get 
the shot in the arm that the administration 
envisions. 

Thus there will be strong pressure on Mr. 
Martin to go along with financing the deficit 
through the banks. The banks will pay for 
the securities by setting up new deposits on 
their books, and when the Treasury spends 
these deposits they are added to the money 
supply. Even Government economists real- 
ize this sets the stage for an inflationary 
spiral. 

But these economists argue that the cur- 
tains on that stage need never open. Their 
proof is the experience of the past couple of 
years. Since mid-1960 bank credit has ex- 
panded by close to 25 percent, yet the money 
supply—demand deposits and currency has 
grown hardly at all. The reason is not some 
anti-inflation hocus-pocus but the simple 
fact that the rise in bank credit has been 
about_offset by the growth of time de- 
posits, funds that individuals, corporations, 
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and others have been saving up in the banks. 
If these time deposits continue to soar next 
year, perhaps there will be no inflation. But 
these deposits can be converted into money 
at any time, at the whim of the depositor. 
So the inflation threat will be steadily grow- 
ing. 8 
The problem won't be solved even if Mr. 
Martin is somehow able to talk the admin- 
istration into going after the funds of savers. 
The bonds, like time deposits, can be con- 
verted to money at the whim of the bond- 
holder. And if enough bondholders decide 
to unload all at once, the Federal Reserve 
will have little alternative but to try to prop 
up the market by buying bonds from the 
banks. This increases the banks’ lending 
power and all but assures a wave of inflation. 
So even though the savings route may be 
the safer way, it still carries with it inflation 
dangers. The only way to do away with the 
dangers is to do away with the deficit. 
Instead, administration theorists would 
have us believe that we can safely have tax 
cuts, easy money and heavy deficits all at the 
same time. For Mr. Martin will wave his 
wand and conjure inflation away. Yet the 
truth is that the potential for inflation is 
being stored up like powder rammed into a 
gun, 
We hope no one blames Mr. Martin if the 
gun goes off. 


Minnesota’s Close Election 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, March 25, a new Governor as- 
sumed office in the State of Minnesota. 
The entire Nation is well aware of the 
historic recount which the State has 
been engaged in since last November 6. 
During the 4%½ months between election 
day and last Monday, governmental op- 
erations in Minnesota proceeded with- 
out interruption. The gubernatorial 
transition, though delayed, has been an 
orderly one. 

Throughout this period of waiting to 
find out who their next governor would 
be, the people of Minnesota conducted 
themselves with the patience and re- 
sponsibility expected of a free citizenry. 
The conclusion of the recount process 
proves that the election process in Min- 
nesota in an honest one. Though over 
a million and a quarter votes were cast, 
counted, and recounted, not one single 
evidence of fraud or deceit by the can- 
didates, political parties, election om- 
cials, or the voters was uncovered. 


The following editorial from the March 
26 Washington Post commends the peo- 
ple of Minnesota for their political mat- 
urity and stability. They are indeed a 
credit to America and to our philosophy 
of free, democratic government respon- 
sible to the people themselves: 

Mrinnesora’s CLOSE ELECTION 

Minnesota's gubernatorial election finally 
has been settled and the candidate with the 
greatest number of votes, as determined by 
the canvassing apparatus and the courts, is 
Gov. Karl Rolyaag. The Democratic victor 
now has assumed his office. 
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The delay was embarrassing to the candi- 
dates, to the election machinery, to the can- 
vassing boards, to the courts, and to the citi- 
zens. Yet, in retrospect, the State of Min- 
nesota has occasion to congratulate itself. 
The complete canvass of the returns disclosed 
no evidence of fraud, corruption, ballot 
stuffing or other deliberate irregularity. 
Minnesotans can say, with more evidence 
than the citizens of any other jurisdiction, 
that their election was honest. 

The business of the State government 
probably was not seriously interrupted by 
the prolongation of Gov. Elmer L. Anderson’s 
term. The provision for the extension of an 
official's term until his successor qualifies 
has a new endorsement by demonstration. 
There was no vacuum in the direction of 
the State's affairs. 

Perhaps new machinery can be perfected to 
expedite the settlement of political contests 
that are as closely contested as this one, but 
the task of carefully going over the results 
of a statewide election is not a small one. 
On the whole, the Minnesota system func- 
tioned well. There were no departures from 
the plan laid down. Can boards and 
courts systematically and methodically dealt 
with every challenge. There seems to be 
complete confidence in the electorate that 
the officials involved functioned well and 
that the courts performed their duties with- 
out reproach. Such a close contest could 
easily provoke chaos in a less settled society. 
The calm and orderly demeanor of Minne- 
sotans in a difficult and trying situation is a 
tribute to their political stability and ma- 
turity and to their faith in democratic gov- 
ernment. 


Portrait of a Family Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 25 I took occasion to salute 
Sacony and S, Augstein & Co., Inc., on 
the occasion of the 20th anniversary 
dinner on March 15, 1963. At that time 
I was tempted to include in the Recorp 
& story of this illustrious family. I 
thought it best to wait and include this 
at a later date. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a remarkable saga of a family 
who came to this country and made good 
in the best American tradition, This 
article was taken from the Sacony 
Sentinel: g 

PORTRAIT OF À FAMILY BUSINESS 
A boy not yet 14 years old, arriving alone 
ca 80 years ago, carried into the 
New World the tradition of a family business 
Probably older than our Nation. 

chain of that tradition, whose begin- 
Kings have been lost in the past, remains 
today unbroken. It has a slightly different 
company now, and carries a product name 
which is even better known. It is immeas- 
Urably larger than the founding company 
Was in Bohemia in the 18th century. Its 
rte cover far vaster areas, and its cata- 

52 of products is infinitely broader. 
ut its concern for in ty of product 
Sere aes ee 

00) an nalize 

e history of the com may reach 
1 farther back than the: time our Dec- 
aration of Independence was being signed, 
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but that is about as far as it can presently 
be traced. 

It was then the I. Augstein Textile Co., al- 
ready spreading into markets beyond its 
small manufacturing town in Bohemia— 
then part of the Austrian Empire and since 
1919 in Czechoslovakia. It loomed its own 
textiles and fabricated from these a wide as- 
sortment of women's and children’s attire. 

It is now formally S. Augstein & Co., Inc., 
which has been wholly American-owned for 
a half-century and carries proudly on its 
label an envied name—Sacony. 

From these earliest known beginnings, six 
unbroken generations bearing the Augstein 
name have carried the company across ever- 
newer frontiers. Its continuity as a business 
is probably older than that of any American 
manufacturer in our industry, and gives it a 
top seniority rating among American busi- 
ness enterprises of all kinds. 

To compare its durability with that of the 
average member of its own business field, 
however, might be less than fair. In the ap- 
parel industry—beset by Intense competition 
and frequency of style change—a good many 
new companies fall by the wayside. 

+The reason for our phenomenally long 
life and continued robustness is no secret. 
We have remained alive and have prospered 
because our founder, and those who suc- 
ceeded him in responsibility, were always 
alert to change and had the ingenuity to 
set the pace for the industry. 

Though the name was not to emerge in 
physical form until 20 years later, Sacony 
had its genesis in 1883, when Sidney Aug- 
stein arrived in New York on a steampacket. 
Behind him were three known generations 
who had developed the family business. 

Earliest on record—though others may 
have preceded him—was Isaac Augstein 
(1762-1830). His son was Israel (1792-1870) ; 
his son was Adolph (1883-1889); and his son 
was Sidney. 

Sidney's father had felt sure that Ameri- 
ca would give his products a warm welcome. 
Someone would have to go. Sidney was the 
logical man, for had he not turned a ripe 13 
earlier that year? Could he assume a simple, 
normal responsibility of manhood only when 
he had become a decrepit 21? Sidney sailed. 

But he didn’t much like New York. It 
was too big, too hectic. 


on ro SAN FRANCISCO 


A few months later, he entrained for the 
other side of the continent, another world 
away—San Francisco. He had some family 
ties there. It was at least as hectic as New 
York was, this raw frontier of a burgeoning 
nation, but he set up a sales agency for the 
Bohemian company. He hit the road with 
vigor, traveling the Pacific coast by the rela- 
tively primitive means then available. 

The then young man prospered in the 
young world, and his success gave the Bo- 
hemian firm, already a century old, fresh 
impetus. But there was an obstacle. Ship- 
ments took months to arrive from the fac- 
tory. There was first the tedious stretch 
from Bohemia to the sea, and then the weeks 
of sailing across the Atlantic. If the ship 
docked on the east coast, it meant another 
endlessly long haul by train on newly laid 
routes across the continent. 

If the vessel went directly to California, 
it meant the marathon voyage around the 
Cape of Good Hope, at the southern tip of 
South America, then up the Pacific coasts of 
two continents. 

The answer was obvious: An American fac- 

tory. 
It begain operating as the S. Augstein Tex- 
tile Co, in San Francisco in 1890, and we 
consider that year, 73 years ago, to be the 
one to which our present form of existence 
dates back. Sidney Augstein was married 
in San Francisco, and there was born his son, 
Adolph M., first to bear the title of company 
president and now our board chairman. 
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BUSINESS GOOD 


Business was good with the new manu- 
facturer—so good that it was frustrating for 
its one-man management to have to do the 
selling on the road while, back at the factory, 
there was a sharp lack of skilled help to fill 
the orders he was sending back. 

Eight years after he had gotten his Ameri- 
can production off to such a promising start, 
Sidney Augstein wound up his affairs in San 
Francisco and took his family East—to Phil- 
adeIphia, That was in 1898. But Philadel- 
phia did not have it for him either, as he 
found out within 2 years, and by 1900 he 
had overcome his indifference to New York 
and was in business there. By 1905 it was 
S. Augstein & Co, of New York—to avoid 
confusion with the parent company in Eur- 
ope—and to its founder the use of its ini- 
tials was the most obvious abbreviation in 
the world. 

Thus, Sacony. 

At first, it was only a means of identify- 
ing the company quickly and easily—but its 
use as a brand-name quickly grew out of it. 

The new symbol had a clear psychological 
effect, for it gave the company a fresh iden- 
tity and a sort of “personality” for its fash- 
ions. Among the customers it had—and 
those it kept acquiring by its dependability 
of styling and quality—it helped to create 
u solid loyalty to the brand name, which 
consumers also shared in growing numbers. 
It became a symbol of meaning. 

The manufacturing lines, too, had broad- 
ened. From fabrics, infants’, children’s and 
women’s wear, they had spread to sweaters 
and bathing suits for all ages and sexes. 

In 1907 came a significant event in the 
company’s history, though it happened 
quietly. Sidney's son, Adolph M., had just 
turned 13 and there was to be no da 
in his case, either. At that tender age, he 
became the fifth generation to enter the 
business. He went out on the road, selling. 
He went alone. 


“I WENT ALONE” 


“Of course I went alone,” he recalls, with 
some surprise that the point should be 
raised. “It would have cost far too much 
to send someone with me. It took all of $10 
a day to travel then.” 

In 1913, his father died, and the young 
man, not quite 20, took over as head of the 
business, though his mother and brother-in- 
law helped administer it. In that year, too, 
he made a decision which had been deferred 
for some time. 

He yielded the interest he held in the par- 
ent company in Europe, in return for a clear 
title to the company his father had founded 
in America. (Luckily, too. The next year 
came World War I and Austria was overrun.) 

Sacony was not indeed on its own. 

It reached out for expanding markets 
again, and turned to the newer arts of sales 
promotion. It was among the handful of 
apparel manufacturers to pioneer in con- 
sumer advertising, and the Sacony name be- 
came more widely familiar. 

In that part of the century, the Campbell 
Soup Co, had come up with a new advertis- 
ing symbol that caught on rapidly—a pair 
of apple-cheeked youngsters called the Camp- 
bell Kids. They're still around. 

The woman artist who created them was 
engaged to do as much for Sacony. She came 
up in 1914 with Sacony Sue and Sacony Sam, 
who were seen frequently in advertising, 
wearing Sacony apparel. This pair, too, be- 
came quickly identified with the company's 
styles. 

(Mr, Augstein says the lady artist, using a 
mirror, was herself the model for the Camp- 
bell Kids. He recalls that he saw her once— 
and she and her Kids were Identical.) 

Thus Sacony continued through the post- 
World War I era to grow and sink its roots 
deeper into the fabric of public acceptance. 
But the late twenties, with its deepening eco- 
nomic crises around the world, brought des- 
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peration to European manufacturers, and 

they flooded this country with low-priced 

apparel, particularly children’s wear. 
FLEXIBILITY READY 

American. manufacturers, unable to cope 
with that kind of competition, foundered 
by hundreds. Sacony, unwilling to surren- 
der, reached for its flexibility—and found 
it ready. It lead to an important and far- 
reaching decision. The company swung over 
to the women's knitted dress fleld, and the 
move proved one never to be regretted. 

Sacony remained vital through the great 
depression of the thirties and continued to 
expand its line. By the early forties, it was 
one of the Nation's largest producers of 
women's suits. 

Another milestone was reached by an 
agreement with the Goodall-Sanford Co., 
the creator of the high-prestige Palm Beach 
fabric, to become the exclusive manufactur- 
er and distributor of Sacony Suits of Palm 
Beach for the women’s and children’s indus- 
try. Thus, Sacony and Palm Beach were 
merged on a label that came to be identified 
as America's best known brand of women's 
and girls’ sults. 

That critical personality development of 
our products was, of course, a goal not easily 
reached—but reached it has been. 

One of the avenues leading to it was the 

development of special fabrics of high qual- 
ity in our own mills. Among them have 
been the famed jersey, Sacony Ciela, and 
other fine knits. Another major contribu- 
tion to reputation has been the tight tech- 
niques of quality control so painstakingly 
built into our manufacturing processes. 

This combination of superior fabrics, out- 
standing design, and manufacturing integ- 
rity have not escaped the notice of either 
retailer or consumer. To them, Sacony 
products have grown to have top-rated 
acceptance. = 

A business cannot endure merely by man- 
ufacturing—which is a vacuum if its prod- 
ucts are not. distributed. To that second 
dynamic phase of our existence we have de- 
voted vigorous efforts. Our merchandising 
operations are critical. 

Several years ago, when we became per- 
suaded that the leotard would catch on as 
& major new style, our first samples were 
met with cool caution by the buyers. They 
bought lightly—and skeptically. 

Then, recalling our other experiences with 
successful promotions over the years, we 
packed the leotard in an attractive box. Its 

mt cover was cut out in the shape 
of a girl wearing one of these garments. 
We called our product Susie Long Legs. 
The package caught on among the buyers at 
once, and production quickly fell behind the 
orders. 

Now, to give our skills continulty of sound 
direction, we have the sixth generation of 
Augsteins joining at the helm. Our presi- 
dent since October 20, 1959, Sidney Augstein, 
is now 40 and is deeply immersed in Sacony's 
operations. In keeping with the trend of 
our times, he brings sound technical train- 
ing to the substantial experience he has 
already acquired. After graduating from the 
Valley Forge Military College in Pennsyl- 
vania, he attended the Philadelphia Textile 
College, where he acquired a solid grounding 
in the most modern sciences related to tex- 
tile and apparel manufacturing. He carries 
off with distinction the multiple burdens he 
has assumed. 

Yes, our company has the years, but not 
the hardened arteries that often go with 
them.. We remain—as a large company 
family made up of individuals—more flexible 
and supple than ever in our thinking, and 
our sights are trained on our century mark 
ahead. 

We believe we can confidently envision 
greater growth and prosperity, with each 
member of the Sacony family sharing in 
that shining future. 
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Can We Afford a Tax Cut? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1963 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, a 
most timely essay has just been brought 
to my attention. It is entitled “Can We 
Afford a Tax Cut?” and was written by 
Mahon B. Garry, Jr., a senior student at 
Taylor High School, Taylor, Tex. This 
young man was just recently named one 
of the finalists in the National Merit 
Scholarship competition, and it was my 
privilege to give him a principal appoint- 
ment to the U.S. Military Academy, 

In my opinion, this essay is an excel- 
lent discussion of the problem of a tax 
cut, and I am sure that the Members of 
Congress will be interested in reading 
this essay. 

The essay follows: 

Can We AFFORD a Tax Cur? 


Recently, the United States has been 
stirred by a controversy over a proposed tax 
cut. This cut, proposed by President Ken- 
nedy, has as its purpose stimulating busi- 
ness by reducing the corporate tax, by re- 
leasing more money for investment, and by 
increasing the purchasing power of the in- 
dividual. 

Some conservative leaders have denounced 
such a cut as economically unsound, be- 
cause it would temporarily increase the na- 
tional deficit. These men have a limited 
point, but, essentially, they are being penny 
wise and dollar foolish, because the United 
States would lose some $30 billion in the 
next 3 or 4 years from such a tax cut. This 
money, however, would not be lost to the 
Nation, but would be returned to the econ- 
omy where it would help to build industry 
by increasing investment and retooling, and 
by increasing the individual's purchasing 
power, so that the inevitable increased pro- 
duction could be utilized. This money 
would increase corporate profits, and the in- 
creased tax from the increased profits 
would make for substantially more revenue 
in about 10 years than would be brought 
in by even a moderate tax increase. 

Anyone who uses foresight and common- 
sense can see the positive advantages of a 
tax cut. Some of our older and more con- 
servative leaders, however, feel that such a 
cut will be dangerous to the Government, 
because it will temporarily increase the na- 
tional debt, They suggest that taxes should 
not be cut unless the budget is cut propor- 
tionally. However, these men have failed 
to make any concrete suggestions on where 
the budget should be cut. The reason for 
this is that there are few places where our 
present budget can be cut; defense has been 
slashed to the bone, cuts are impossible, 
further expenditures desirable; agriculture 
is in no state to support itself, withdrawal 
of Federal aid would cause a collapse on the 
farm and possibly a general depression; wel- 
fare might be cut some, but the solution to 
our unemployment problem is not to starve 
the unemployed; research and development 
need big increases, cuts are out of the ques- 
tion; foreign aid could be cut only at the 
risk of losing the rest of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America to communism. Some saving 
might be made by administrative reform, 
but these would make no appreciable dent 
in the $30 billion estimated as our loss. 

A tax cut which Increased business and 
industrial activity would have another 
worthwhile benefit which is partially re- 
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moved from Government finance. Business 

on would mean more jobs, more jobs 
would lower the unemployment figure, and 
more people would have money to spend. 
More money would mean higher corporate 
profits. Higher corporate profits mean more 
expansion, more expansion means more jobs, 
and the spiral continues until a labor short- 
age slows it down. This has happened in 
the European Common Market. It can eas- 
ily happen in America. 

This tax cut issue has produced, as a side- 
light, a real paradox in American politics. 
The liberals, who have often been referred 
to as antibusiness and Socialists, have 
initiated a tax cut plan which has only one 
purpose, to stimulate business, while the 
conservatives, who often have advocated the 
complete abolition of the income tax, now 
oppose such a cut vehemently. 

In summary, a tax cut would create a 
temporary deficit, but this would be made 
up in 10 years by the stimulation to the 
economy. In ten years business would be 
booming, and the United States would be 
entering a new period of prosperity. Such 
happenings are not, of course, inevitable, 
but all the facts point to them. Faced with 
such facts, the American public should ask, 
not “Can we afford to cut taxes?” but Can 
we afford not to cut taxes?” 


Connecticut Shares in Important Anniver- 
sary of Greek Orthodox Church of 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when there is a great stirring in the 
interest of unity among Christians 
throughout the world, I believe that it 
is appropriate for this House to take 
notice of an anniversary which is a sig- 
nificant one for an important part of 
the church of Christ. z 

This year marks the 25th anniversary 
of the founding of the Seminary of the 
Greek Orthodox Church of the United 
States. I am proud to say that my own 
State of Connecticut shares in this an- 
niversary in an important way, because 
it was in Pomfret, Conn., that the semi- 
nary was established. This is the well- 
spring from which have come the Amer- 
ican-trained clergy to serve the faithful 
of the Greek Archdiocese of North and 
South America. 

In 1947 the seminary was transferred 
from Connecticut to Brookline, Mass., 
where presently it has a student body 
of 80 young men, with a faculty of 20. 

Until the founding of the seminary, 
the million and a quarter persons who 
comprise the Greek Archdiocese de- 
pended on the Patriarchal Seminary of 
Constantinople and on the Theological 
School of the University of Athens for 
their clergymen. 

The need for American-trained 
Orthodox clergymen became increasingly 
acute, until, in 1937, a tract of land and 
buildings were acquired in Pomfret, un- 
der the leadership of the then Arch- 
bishop Athenagoras of North and South 
America, now ecumenical patriarch of 
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the Greek-Eastern Orthodox Church 
and first recognized among all equals of 
the rank at Istanbul, Turkey. The first 
dean appointed was another Athen- 
agoras, the late Athenagoras Cavvadas, 
bishop of Boston and later archbishop 
of England and central Europe. 

In its 25 years of service to God, the 
seminary has graduated 264 students, 
of whom 225 have been ordained as 
priests of the Greek Orthodox Church, 
and are now serving the Greek Arch- 
diocese of North and South America. 
More than one-third of the graduates 
have received further degrees from col- 
leges, universities and theological 
schools. 

The Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of 
North and South America, which they 
serve, has 380 churches in its judisdic- 
tion, in nearly all of the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere. There are 14 
churches of the archdiocese in my own 
State of Connecticut. 

The zeal and the pioneer spirit in edu- 
cation, religion, and in patriotism, of 
the two holy men who were the founders 
of the Greek Orthodox Seminary, and 
all of those who were associated with 
them and who assisted them through 
the past quarter of a century have made 
Possible a rich contribution to the re- 
ligious and cultural life of the people in 
Our own State and in our own country 
as well as all of the Western World. 


The 30th Anniversary of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. BLATNIK, Mr. Speaker, March 
31, 1963, marks the 30th anniversary of 
One of President Roosevelt's first and 
Most important domestic programs—the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. April 17 
will note the 30th anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of the first CCC camp— 
in the George Washington National For- 
est. near Luray, Va. 

These two anniversary dates take on 
additional significance this year because 
during the first part of April the House 
Will consider and, I certainly hope, pass 
legislation establishing a Youth Con- 
Servation Corps. 

This proposal, part of President Ken- 
nedy's overall program to do something 
Dositive to remedy the continuing prob- 
lem of youth unemployment, is mod- 
eled on the CCC experience. As a for- 
mer educational director of the unique 
and renowned CCC, I believe I can speak 
With some authority, and I think with 
justifiable pride, of some of its accom- 
Plishments. 

For the 3 million young men enrolled 

the program, the CCC provided—in 
Camps located in every State and in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands— 
shelter, clothing, good food, and whole- 
Some and healthful surroundings. But 
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far more important, it proffered the in- 
dividual stimulus and discipline, and not 
infrequently the incentive needed by 
many of those depressed young men of 
the thirties to seek and to acquire more 
in the way of formal education. 

At is termination on June 30, 1942, the 
CCC could review with pride its record of 
achievements in conserving our natural 
resources. Three million acres of trees 
had been planted, 4 million acres of 
wooded land cleared, 8 million acres of 
forest lands freed of insect pests and tree 
diseases. Through the building of dams 
and other conservation facilities, other 
millions of acres of grassland had been 
saved from erosion. In addition, and di- 
rectly attributable to the efforts of the 
CCC, pienic facilities, fishing areas, and 
other recreational sites had been im- 
proved, and a better environment pro- 
vided for our wildlife. 

Again today there is a critical need 
for similar work in our national parks, 
forests, and other public areas. This 
has been evidenced most vividly by the 
testimony of the numerous witnesses ap- 
pearing in support of the Youth Employ- 
ment Act of 1963 before the House Gen- 
eral Subcommittee on Education. Our 
backlog of conservation projects is as- 
tounding. Included on the list of things 
to be accomplished are such diversified 
undertakings as reforestation of public 
and private lands, timber stand im- 
provements, fish and wildlife and west- 
ern rangeland works, the development 
of parks and recreational lands and the 
construction of access roads, and soil 
and watershed conservation. To bring 
these programs in line with our present 
needs, we would have to spend a total 
of $12.2 billion. 

But what strikes me as being even 
more detrimental to the welfare of this 
great country is the present unemploy- 
ment situation which is forcing 1 million 
of our young people who are out of 
school and out of work to remain unem- 
ployed. The alarming figures indicating 
a serious upswing in the high school 
dropout and the juvenile delinquency 
rates have a direct and most pertinent 
relationship to the incredibly high pro- 
portion of youth unemployment. In- 
deed, this Nation seems to be again 
experiencing some of the social malad- 
justment which appeared during the 
bleak depression days. 

The excellent work in reviewing the 
YCC legislation performed by the Gen- 
eral Subcommittee on Labor under the 
able leadership of the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Perkins], both in 1961 
and in 1962, can atone only in part for 
the indifference and neglect of years in 
trying to meet the snowballing problem 
of youth unemployment. The years of 
procrastination since the first Youth 
Corps bills were introduced in 1950 visit 
upon us all a guilt which can only be 
eradicated by our swift response to duty 
and necessity in this year 1963. 

In 1933 the CCC legislation was intro- 
duced in the Congress on March 21, and 
just 10 days later President Roosevelt 
signed the bill into law.“ Now no one 
contends that the current economic situ- 
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ation, serious as it is, compares with the 
dark days of the thirties, nor does any- 
one advocate such extraordinary legis- 
lative speed. In the 1930's with the 
whole of society out of focus, the im- 
mediacy of the need was obvious. To- 
day’s problem of youth unemployment is 
glossed over by the apparent general 
prosperity the country is experiencing. 
We look at the Nation with our sun- 
glasses of affluence, and everything seems 
lush and green with promise. But the 
pockets of structural unemployment and 
the almost total elimination of unskilled 
labor may erupt into a serious national 
crisis. The need for palliative measures 
is only too evident to those of us from 
distressed areas. 

No one considering the attempts over 
the past several years to alleviate this 
potentially explosive situation by estab- 
lishing a Youth Corps would regard the 
record of the Congress with any feeling 
of pride, nor would one view it as a mod- 
el for future emulation, If anything, it 
is but a lesson in persistency on the part 
of the realistic and informed. 

It is fitting, however, on this anni- 
versary occasion, to review briefly the 
history of the dedicated efforts which 
have been made in the Congress to aid 
our Nation’s unemployed youth. 

In the 2d session of the 81st Congress— 
1950—four proposals to revive the CCC 
spirit were introduced in the House and 
one in the Senate” No action was taken 
on the Senate bill, and the House action 
was limited to a second referral of three 
of the four bills from the Committee on 
Education and Labor to the Committee 
on Public Lands. On June 27, 1950, this 
country entered into the Korean con- 
flict; negating, at least for a time, any 
need for a program such as the YCC. 
` In the ist session of the 85th Con- 
gress—1957—a bill entitled the “Youth 
Conservation Act of 1957” was introduced 
in both the House and the Senate,” but 
no action was taken on either proposal. 

Two years later, in the 1st session of 
the 86th Congress—1959—14 bills relat- 
ing to the establishment of a YCC were 
introduced in the House, and in the 2nd 
session—1960—8 more bills were sub- 
mitted.” Again, although 2 days of hear- 
ings were held, no action was taken.’ 
The Senate story for the 86th Congress 
was somewhat different. Senator Hum- 
PHREY and 20 others introduced S. 812, 
providing for the creation of a YC. 
After hearings by the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, the bill 
was reported out, with amendments, on 
July 20, 1959.“ On August 13, by a roll- 
call vote of 47 to 45,“ the Senate passed 
S. 812. The 45 supporting Democrats 
were joined by 2 Republicans, whereas 
15 Democrats and 30 Republicans op- 
posed the measure.” This Senate bill 
was then referred to the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, where it 
died. 

In the 87th Congress—1961-62—some 
legislative progress was made though 
neither the House nor the Senate actu- 

voted on the YCC proposal. 
Twenty-one bills were introduced in the 
House during the first session.” Hear- 
ings were held on H.R. 7536, the adminis- 
tration bill. The General Subcommittee 
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on Labor, under the excellent guidance 
of the chairman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Perkins], reported out a clean bill (H.R. 
8354) on August 2, 1961.“ The House 
Committee on Rules, however, took no 
action.“ 

As reported, H.R. 8354 not only con- 
tained recommendations comparable to 
those in the legislation now proposed in 
H.R. 1890 and in my bill HR. 1, but also 
included provisions for an on-the-job 
training program. These latter sugges- 
tions were subsequently incorporated 
into the Manpower Development and 
Training Act. Thus, the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor once again 
reported the bill, this time as H.R. 10682.“ 
The House Committee on Rules still re- 
fused to take action.” 

In September 1962 several of us at- 
tempted to bring H.R, 10682 to the House 
floor under the Calendar Wednesday 
procedure. After some hours taken up 
with rolicalls, quorum calls, and a de- 
mand for the reading of the House 
Journal, we had to abandon our efforts“ 
in behalf of the YCC in the House. 

In the Senate, Senator HUMPHREY 
and 22 of his colleagues cosponsored S. 
404 early in the 1st session of the 87th 
Congress. Later, in June, Senator 
HuMpHREY sponsored the administration 
bill, S. 2036.“ Hearings were held on 
both bills, and S. 404 was reported, with 
amendments, by the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare.” The Sen- 
ate, however, did not vote on S. 404, 
because, as Senator HUMPHREY then 
stated: 

The policy committee of the Senate has 
approved S. 404 for action, but * * * we 
want to make sure that this time we are 
going to have the cooperation of the other 
body that the bill will become law, and that 
we will not be engaged in a mere exercise 
in legislative processing.” 


This brief legislative chronology of our 
efforts to establish a YCC program 
brings us to the present—to the Ist 
session of the 88th Congress. 

As of mid-March, 36 bills had been 
introduced in the House. Also, the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor had scheduled and completed 
hearings on the YCC proposals in the 
General Subcommittee on Education, 
under the able leadership of my good 
friend and distinguished colleague, Car. 
PERKINS of Kentucky. Congressman 
Perkins, after the recommendations of 
his committee had been approved, sub- 
mitted a revised administration bill, H.R. 
5131. 

In the Senate, Senator HUMPHREY 
was joined by 34 of his fellow Senators 
in support of the administration bill, S. 
1. Last week the Senate Subcommittee 
on Labor and Public Welfare favorably 
reported S. 1, after public hearings very 
similar to those held by Mr. PERKINS’ 
House committee. Today, the full Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare will meet in executive session to 
vote on reporting this measure. 

I am sure that many of my colleagues 
here in the House join me in urging our 
colleagues in the Senate committee to 
favorably report S. 1, so that President 
Kennedy’s wish to have this bill on his 
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desk about the time of the Easter recess 
will be fulfilled. 


15.598, 73d, introduced on Mar. 21, 1933, 
by Senators Robinson, of Arkansas, and Wag- 
ner, of New York; reported by the Committee 
on Education and Labor (with an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute) on March 
23; passed the Senate on March 28; passed 
the House, amended, on March 29; again 
considered in the Senate, which concurred 
in the House amendment on March 30, and 
signed into law on Mar. 31, 1933. Became 
Public Law 5 (48 Stat: 22). (77 CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp 652, 853, 937, 995, 1013, and 
1102). 

2S. 3144 introduced by Senators Murray, 
of Montana; Thomas, of Utah; Pepper, of 
Florida; Green, of Rhode Island; Kilgore, of 
West Virgina; Taylor, of Idaho; Humphrey. 
of Minnesota; Neely, of West Virginia; and 
Lehman, of New York. 

*S. 871 by Senator HUMPHREY, of Minne- 
sota and H.R. 4618 by Representative Roosx- 
VELT, of California. 

H.R. 425 (Roosevelt, of California), 3709 
(Blatnik, of Minnesota), 3744 (Pfost, of 
Idaho), 4247 (Addonizio, of New Jersey), 
4462 (Rabaut, of Michigan), 4516 (Miller, of 
California), 4651 (Roosevelt, of California), 
5188 (Diggs, of Michigan), 5856 (Boyle, of 
Illinois), 7686 (Stratton, of New York), 7777 
(Kee, of West Virginia), 7831 (Toll, of 
Pennsylvania), 8303 (Sikes, of Florida), and 
8404 (Perkins, of Kentucky). 

H.R. 9334 (Kasem, of California), 9767 
(Doyle, of California), 9704 (Bailey, of West 
Virginia), 10057 (Holland, of Pennsylvania), 
10691 (Murphy, of Illinois), 11072 (Daniels, 
of New Jersey), 11715 (Green, of Oregon), 
and 12086 (Fulton, of Pennsylvania). 

Hearings were held on April 20-21, 1960, 
but apparently not printed. 

7105 CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD 1317. Co- 
sponsors included Senators Murray, of Mon- 
tana; Byrd of West Virginia; Church, of 
Idaho; Gruening, of Alaska; Hart, of Michi- 
gan; Hennings, of Missouri; Jackson, of 
Washington; Johnston, of South Carolina; 
Langer, of North Dakota; Magnuson, of 
Washington; Mansfield, of Montana; Mc- 
Carthy, of Minnesota; Morse, of Oregon; 
Moss, of Utah; Neuberger, of Oregon; 
Proxmire, of Wisconsin; Randolph, of West 
Virginia; Yarborouth, of Texas; Cannon, of 
Nevada; and Carroll, of Colorado. 

*105 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 13753. 

* Ibid, at p. 15792-15793. 

w105 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 15793; 
C. Q. Almanac, p. 433. 

u 105 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 15916. 

* H.R. 110 (Kee of West Virginia); 268 
(Roosrvet, of California); 272 (ULLMAN, of 
Oregon); 363 (GREEN, of Oregon); 600 (Za- 
BLOCKI, of Wisconsin); 1089 (STRATTON, of 
New York); 2375 (apponrz1o, of New Jersey); 
$256 (Dantes, of New Jersey); 3327 (MuLTER 
of New York); 4002 (Prost, of Idaho); 4158 
(Perxins, of Kentucky); 4264 (PUCINSKI, of 
Ilinois}; 4531 (O'Hara, of Tlinois); 4971 
(Perxrns, of Kentucky); 5004 (HOLLAND, of 
Pennsylvania); 5167 (ROSTENKOWSKI, of Ill- 
inois); 5418 (ToL, of Pennsylvania); 5586 
(Stack, of West Virginia); 6039 (Diccs, of 
Michigan); H.R. 7536 (Prerxins, of Ken- 
tucky); and 7541 (BTATN I, of Minnesota). 

“2H. Rept. No. 833, 87th Cong., ist sess., 
Aug. 2, 1961; 107 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
14369. . 

1 1962 C. Q. Almanac, p. 228. 

WH. Rept. No. 1540, 87th Cong., 2d sess., 
March 29, 1962; 108 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
5019 (daily edition). 

* Supra, fn. 15. 

* Ibid. 

3 Cosponsors included Senators RAN- 
DOLPH, of West Virginia; Brno, of West Vir- 

; Burpicx, of North Dakota; CANNON, 
of Nevada; CannOLL of Colorado; CLARK of 


1959 


March 28 


Pennsylvania; CHURCH; of Idaho; GRUENING, 
of Alaska; Harr, of Michigan; Jackson, of 
Washington; Lona, of Hawall; Lone, of Mus- 
souri; Macnuson, of Washington; MCCARTHY, 
of Minnesota; Mercatr, of Montana, MORSE, 
of Oregon; Moss, of Utah; NEUBERGER, of Ore- 
gon; PELL, of Rhode Island; Was, of 
New Jersey; YARBOROUGH, of Texas, and 
Dovetas, of Illinois. 

1 107 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 9698. 

5, Rept. No. 976, 87th Cong., Ist sess., 
Sept. 12, 1961; 107 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
18986. 

* 108 CoNncresstonaL Recorp 13745 (dally 
edition), July 25, 1962. 
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Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
previous occasions I have had the oppor- 
tunity to expose to the readership of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the perceptive 
thoughts of my good friend, Frank 
McCallister, professor at Roosevelt Uni- 
versity in Chicago, and a very literate 
spokesman for, among other things, the 
interest and viewpoint of SANE. 

More than that he is a philosopher 
who seeks to understand and hopes to 
kindle a spark of awareness in his fellow 
man who, in his mind, is paying little 
attention or regard in the progress of 
man toward his apparent destiny. 

In his continuing dialog with me, 
from time to time he brings to my atten- 
tion articles that should be given wider 
distribution, particularly to those who 
exercise the responsibility of leadership. 
One such article appeared in a current 
issue of Bulletin of the Atomic Scien- 
tists entitled “Responsibility: An 
Escape and an Approach” by Warren E. 
Olson. I highly commend this article 
to my colleagues and those other readers 
of the Recorp who will find this more 
than of passing interest. 

The article follows: 

RESPONSIBILITY: AN ESCAPE AND AN APPROACH 
(By Warren E. Olson) 

“In the one case, my state of indecision 
is resolved by forces external and invisible 
to me, which limit my activity as well as 
my immediate consciousness of it—that is, 
my will—to a single course; that is the way 
in which the indeterminate state of the plant 
is resolved. But in the other case it is I 
myself, independent and free from the in- 
fluence of all outward forces, who put an 
end to my state of indecision and determine 
my own course according to the knowledge 
I have freely attained of what is best.“ 
Johann Gottleib Fichte, “Vocation of 
Man", Despite statements by such diverse 
figures as Norman Cousins, Herman Kahn, 
Harrison Brown, and former President Eisen- 
hower concerning the imminence of a third 
world war, the unspeakable toll of lives such 
a war would entail, and the probability of 
killing untold millions who have no part 
in the East-West quarrel, recent surveys 
indicate that- few Americans are deeply 
troubled by the threat of a thermonuclear 
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holocaust. One is immediately forced to ask, 
“Why? How could men fail to be concerned 
with so momentous an issue?” A compre- 
hensive answer to this complex question 
would undoubtedly involve many avenues of 
exploration and explanation. However, what 
may be a major factor behind American in- 
difference is reflected in what people say 
when confronted with the realities of the 
situation: “What can I do about it? I am 
powerless to change the tide of events. I 
don’t make the crucial decisions. I am 
merely affected by them.” Here we find a 
declaration of the modern impotence, the 
disclaimer of personal responsibility which 
appears to bé characteristic of men in a 
mass society. In adopting this position, the 
individual says, in effect, that it would be 
psychologically unbearable to concern him- 
self with possible horrors over which he has 
no control; thus he is indifferent and apa- 
thetic. 

However, if the individual denies that he 
is personally responsible, that he is not some- 
how accountable or answerable for certain 
events, then something or somebody else 
must bear the burden of responsibility. 
Shifting the locus of responsibility involves 
Placing it in ever more abstract entities, a 
Practice quite consistent with the increas- 
ingly hierarchical, bureaucratic structure of 
modern society, Thus, the most inclusive 
collectivity, the state, comes to be viewed as 
the instrumentality which must be held ac- 
countable. However, the net effect of hold- 
ing the state responsible is to assert that the 
State Is an organism, a being capable of ex- 
Pressing its will in decisions and of main- 
taining the stance of accountability for its 
actions. As an the state is uni- 
tary; no distinct line of demarcation can 
be drawn between the parts and the whole. 
Whatever happens to the state affects all 
the parts equally; concomitantly, whatever 
the state does is a result of the parts acting 
in concert. Since all members of the organ- 
ism, the state, are equally accountable for 
What the state does, it follows that no one 
member may be singled out for censure or 
Praise. If all are responsible, no one is. 
Thus, the concept of collective responsibility 
emerges, and its great utility lies in afford- 
ing the individual a rationale for disclaim- 
ing personal responsibility for events which 
pail apparently outside the atea of his con- 

ol. 


While most of us might deny the preceding 
as constituting our theoretical position, 
nonetheless we use it as a justification when 
we do not wish to be held personally re- 
sponsible for something the state has done. 
To be sure, not all disclaimers of responsi- 
bility take this form, but since the nature 
af modern society reinforces and institution- 

the concept of collective responsibility, 
invoking it tends to become the rule rather 
€ exception. Thus, Adolf Eichmann's plea 
that he was only acting under orders in 
handling the “Jewish problem” and should 
not be found guilty of genocide is a perfect 
Case in point, for it symbolizes contempo- 
rary man's rationalization of personal re- 
Sponsibiiity. 

The primary reason for the escape from 
personal responsibility lies, I believe, in mod- 
ern man’s tendency to view himself as an 


Object, and its ultimate effect will be destruc-_ 


tion of the human community. If a mean- 
ingful Approach to personal responsibility 
18 to be attained, the individual must adopt 
a different perspective and experience him- 
Self as an agent, in which case the concept 
Of responsibility must be amplified and con- 
Celved as a moral ideal. If men become aware 
Of themselves as active, moving forces, the 
‘deal of human community may be achieved. 

The tendency to view oneself as an object, 
a passive, relatively inert instrument pro- 
pelled by forces over which one has no con- 
trol, is itself a product of various factors 
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which have been of decisive importance in 
molding the 20th century mind and society. 
Karl Marx astutely singled out the role in- 
dustrial capitalism plays when he asserted 
that the worker is forced to become a com- 
modity and is dehumanized in the process. 
Being a commodity culminates in the indi- 
vidual's awareness of himself as a com- 
modity, says Erich Fromm, who sees the 
dominant character type of our era as that of 
a marketing orientation, as the kind of per- 
son who is dedicated to selling himself on 
the personality market, much as he might 
vend caddy carts or Cadillacs. He sees him- 
self as a piece of goods, and although he has 
some discretionary control over the packag- 
ing and trademark, his success depends 
largely on the reactions of others. He is a 
product in more than one sense of the term. 
Reinforcing this concept of the self, is one of 
the most decisive intellectual developments 
of modern times, namely, science. 55 


The scientific enterprise rests upon the 
assumption that every event must be pre- 
ceded by a cause or causes. The law of 
casuality or scientific determinism has be- 
come an invariable presupposition of the 


modern mind and has been extended to prac- 


tically every area of experience in which man 
has interested himself. Thus, following the 
lead of the physical sciences, the social or 
behavioral sciences were quick to adopt 
mechanistic explanations of individual and 
institutional behavior, explanations based on 
studies in which the individual could be 
viewed only as an object. Psychologists and 
sociologists have tried to formulate laws ex- 
pressing the relationship between the indi- 
vidual and his present and past environ- 
ments, and between the social group or in- 
stitution and its antecedents. Economists 
and political scientists have used comparable 
techniques of study, and the historian, par- 
ticularly if he embraces some form of eco- 
nomic determinism, has often viewed man 
in relation to the tidal wave of forces work- 
ing through history. Even the novelist has 
come to see and to characterize man as a 
hapless bit of protoplasm pushed, pulled, and 
crowded by the forces of society and human 
nature. Of utmost consequence in each of 
these attempts to describe man and his 
strange ways is that he is looked upon as the 
product of forces working upon him. The 
dominant impression arising from such 
analyses is that the individual is powerless, 
lacking in efficacy, and basically unable to do 
anything but respond to the pressures which 
surround him. 5 

Given the extent to which this view of 
man has been accepted in our society and 
given the confusion of a man who is look- 
ing for answers in a world gone sour, is it 
any wonder that he sees himself as he has 
been depicted; that he accepts as constitut- 
ing the very stuff of human reality, answers 
based on a way of studying human behavior? 
In short, I am suggesting that the individ- 
ual’s awareness of himself is squeezed and 
drained, then replaced by a self-image not 
very far removed from the social scientist's 
view of man. y 

THEORY OVER FACT 


But there is a corollary factor to be con- 
sidered; namely, the degree to which modern 
man has sought to bring everything within 
his purview under the control of reason. In 
a most provocative essay entitled “To the 
End of Thought” (the Cambridge Review, 
Nov. 4, 1955) Jack Jones claims that the 
rise of totalitarianism in the modern world 
can be attributed largely to man’s desire 
to make everything conform tö reason, to 
emphasize theory at the expense of facts. 
The Soviet rewriting of history and the 
Lysenko controversy over genetics, or the 
degree to which many Americans preferred 
to belleve the commentary accompanying 
the movie “Operation Abolition” rather than 
to trust their own visual experience are ex- 
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amples of the victory of theory over fact. 
In short, Jones says, modern man has be- 
come increasingly distrustful of facts, and 
when distrust is converted to repugnance, 
when the ideology reigns unfettered, the 
supremely rational totalitarian state is just 
around the corner. 

The revelance of Jones’ essay to this dis- 
cussion is simply this: Man’s externalization 
of himself in objective form is 
when the theory that the individual is only 
the product of impersonal forces replaces 
man’s trust in his own concrete experience. 
When he concludes that his consciousness 
of being free ts only an illusion not to be 
trusted, what alternative has he but to 
resign his fate to the working of destiny? 
As a result he becomes passive, acquiescent, 
inert, and responds only to the pressures of 
the state, the organization, and the weather. 
Such a man has, in fact, forfeited his status 
as an agent in the world. 

The advent of the mass society must 
also be re as contributing to the 
individual’s passivity and escape from per- 
sonal responsibility. When society becomes 
rationalized, when social control is effected 
through official bureaucracies for more and 
more areas of life, when the citizen is 
summed up by holes punched in an IBM card, 
the concept of the human being becomes 
statistical, abstract, and depersonalized. The 
mass media of communication accept and 
reinforce this concept by presenting the in- 
dividual with a manufactured self-image 
which he comes to substitute for a concrete 
awareness of his identity. He is told who 
he is, what he wants to be, how to get that 
way, and how to feel that way even when he 
is not. “Further,” says C. Wright Mills in 
“The Power Elite,” “the mass man loses his 
independence, and more im tly, he 
loses the desire to be independent: in fact, 
he does not have hold of the idea of being 
an independent individual with his own 
mind and his own worked-out way of life.” 

The extreme example of this nascent ten- 
dency is described by Bruno Bettelheim in 
his book, “The Informed Heart.” In the 
Nazi concentration camps the goal of the 8S 
was to dehumanize the individual and 
destroy his sense of identity; to make him 
a pliable, barely reactive mechanism. The 
end products of this rationalized tyranny 
were the so-called Muslims, the walking dead 
who were no longer human beings. While we 
do not approximate this condition, the exam- 
ple is nonetheless instructive, for when man 
is consciously aware of himself as an object— 
a thing—he is quite unable to recognize him- 
self as the author of his own actions and to 
that extent has forfeited his humanity, 

And how does the mass man view respon- 
sibility? What can he do other than deny 
his responsibility, except for the more trivial 
choices he may make? If he is merely the 
product of social forces, he is quite power- 
less to resist encroachments upon his privacy, 
his civil liberties, and his mind. If society 
has made him, society is to blame for what- 
ever happens to him. Society, officially em- 
bodied in the state, is responsible and yet 
no individual can be, for the individual is a 
powerless particle caught up in the whirling 
vortex of the state's tornadie path through 
history. Under such conditions, reasons the 
mass man, responsibility must be collective 
rather than personal. 

Those who assert this position do so as a 
defense against the intolerable idea that the 
self is not a passive object, that the indi- 
vidual can be an agent in his world. In- 
stead of a one-way road into the unknown, 
he prefers the safety and security of the 
town square where he can embrace the 
anonymity which mingling with his fellows 
offers. But, as Bettelheim says of concen- 
tration camp,prisoners, “such defenses, aimed 
at retaining self-respect by denying all guilt, 
actually weakened the prisoners’ personal- 
itles; by blaming outside forces on their 
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actions, they not only denied having per- 
sonal control of their lives, but also that 
what they did was of any consequence.” 
Thus, paradoxically, while the concept of 
collective responsibility is aimed at protect- 
ing the individual, it has the net effect of 
destroying the very individuality it was in- 
tended to defend. 
MORAL INSENSITIVITY 


Viewing the self as an object or instrument 
has other manifestations and consequences, 
however. Individual impotence in the 20th 
century is very much reflected In the growth 

of moral insensitivity. The inability to re- 
act in a human way to those occurrences or 
trends which have shocked and horrified men 
in all ages is a cancerous growth which 
could well signify the moral, if not physical 
destruction of our civilization. And the view 
of self under discussion certainly seems 
closely related to the gradual diminution 
of man's ability to respond appropriately to 
disaster and to man’s inhumanity to man. 

When the individual loses confidence in his 
ability or power to play the role of agent, 
he gradually comes to accept horror, degreda- 
tion, and rottenness as inevitable. “The tide 
of events inundates me,” he reasons, “and 
I can do nothing about it; therefore, it would 
be madness to become emotionally involved. 
Better I should close my eyes or repress the 
upwelling of disgust than to be foolish 
enough to express my feelings in action.” 
Escape into mindless tranquility is his dom- 
inant reactive mechanism, not moral out- 
rage and a desire to correct the infamous 
conditions. What is this but a deadening 
of the self, rigor mortis of the moral sensi- 
bility? 

The casual acceptance of violence as a 
common part of daily life is an example of 
moral insensitivity. Few adults, let alone 
children, seem to react with incredulity and 
horror to the mayhem and cool killing 
which is currently the mainstay of televi- 
sion. Few of us appear willing to mount 
an offensive action against the use of ever 
more efficient means of killing human be- 
ings in warfare, instruments such as napalm 
bombs, germ warfare, or neutron bombs. 
One might answer this accusation by main- 
taining that our responses have been atro- 
phied by the constant barrage of atrocities 
to which the mass media subject us. How- 
ever, such a response merely underlines my 
point, namely, that we have become morally 
insensitive. Would we, during World War 
Y or the Civil War, have given our approval 
to saturation bombing of cities and the in- 
discriminate killing of women and children? 
But we do today, and isn't this approval 
possible only for the man who has lost the 
ability and the desire to be held accountable 
for his choices and actions, the man with 
an externalized self? 

A corollary of this condition is the in- 
ability to respond to injustice. Lacking 
moral sensitivity, our mass man is unable 
to identify with his fellow man in a mean- 
ingful, moral sense; when his neighbor be- 
comes the victim of injustice, he is unable 
to react to it by demanding some form 
of redress. When a man is jailed for in- 
sisting upon his constitutional rights, when 
Americans are deprived of employment be- 


cause of their relatives’ past associations, , 


or when police use lawless means to enforce 
the law, the morally insensitive do not raise 
their voices in protest, for they fail to recog- 
nize the need for protest. Insensitivity to 
injustice occurs even where some might not 
expect it, for as one commentator re- 
marked: “The average professor in an Amer- 
ican college will look on an act of Injustice 
done to a brother professor with the same 
unconcern as the rabbit who is not attacked 
watches the ferret pursue his brother up 
and down the warren.” Of importance in 
this case is that even though the individual 
may pay Official obeisance to some values or 
principles, academic freedom or due process, 
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his inability to act in accordance with these 
principles when they are violated proves 
their essential meaninglessness to him; in 
effect, he accepts whatever happens as 
nec 5 

The myth of collective responsibility re- 
inforces all of the foregoing points. Abdica- 
tion of personal responsibility and moral in- 
sensitivity go hand in hand; in fact, the cul- 
tivation of a myth which absolves one of re- 
sponsibility helps to convince the mass man 
of the rightness of noninvolvement in affairs 
beyond his immediate ken. The AEC scien- 
tist who is unfortunate enough to survive a 
third world war will undoubtedly disclaim re- 
sponsibility by pleading impotence to prevent 
it. He will explain that he had no part in the 
decision to employ the bombs, that he was 
merely hired by the nation-state and had no 
business meddling in affairs outside his jur- 
isdiction. When this response becomes gen- 
eralized, when men fail to experience them- 
selves as agents in the world, when they ac- 
cept the myth of collective responsibility, 
then the possibility of ever achieving human 
community is shattered. 

In speaking of community, I have in mind 
the distinction Martin Buber makes in “Be- 
tween Man and Man” between a collectivity” 
and a community: 

“Collectivity is not a binding but a bun- 
dling together; individuals packed together, 
armed and equipped in common, with only 
as much life from man to man as will inflame 
the marching step. But community, growing 
community (which is all we have known 
sọ far) is being no longer side by side but 
with one another of a multitude of persons. 
* * * Community is where community hap- 
pens. Collectivity is based on an organized 
atrophy of personal existence, community 
on its increase and confirmation in life lived 
toward one another.” 

In other words, community depends on 
and presupposes a bond between men based 
on respect, responsibility, and love. But if 
modern man denies that he is his brother's 
keeper, if he refuses to admit the moral tie 
between men by accepting the myth of col- 
lective responsibility, true human commu- 
nity can never exist. The collectivity may 
hold men together through the myth of the 
organic state, but that kind of social co- 
hesion is obtained only through the manipu- 
lation of men’s minds or the constant threat 
of force. Force and fraud can never achieve 
community, for their implementation as 
means negates the moral ends upon which 
community is based. 

Community requires justice as a corner- 
stone. But when men do not react to vio- 
lations of justice, anything goes and the 
possibility of achieving community is lost. 
In fact, one may view rebellion as a prereq- 
ulsite of community, for rebellion is man's 
way of expressing his outrage against injus- 
tice. And it is in the act of rebelling that 
man is most keenly aware of his freedom 
and responsibility. But if rebellion does 
not occur when conditions demand it, as it 
does not when both freedom and respon- 
sibility are rejected, the collectivity wins 
out over the community and, ultimately, 
over humanity. 


Having urged that personal responsibility 
and the tendency to view oneself as an ob- 
ject are antithetical, let us turn to another 
type of self-awareness, one which entails 
an approach to responstbility rather than 
an escape from it, one which might make 
community possible. 

In his ‘Vocation of Man,” Fichte concisely 
centers on the point at issue here: The ways 
in which the individual may view himself. 
Of importance here is Fichte’s declaration 
that the Individual may decide (and is thus 
responsible for his choice) to conceive of 
his present and future as the product of ex- 
ternal forces and unconscious processes; or 
he may choose to play an active determining 
role in which case he assumes the deter-. 
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ministic nature of his human universe but 
chooses to emphasize the possibilities which 
his various freedoms indicate. Thus, it 
would seem that the views of self as object 
and agent are indeed opposites, and that 
if one completely embraces elther view, he 
must deny or negate the other, 

However, it would appear more sensible to 
consider the two views of self as being dialec- 
tically related, and that any individual who 
is not either a Muslim in a concentration 
camp or a psychotic who can see no obstacles 
to his will is caught somewhere between the 
twoextremes. Then the decision as to which 
of the views of self one will gravitate toward 
does not Imply a complete negation of the 
other; it is rather a matter of degree. As- 
suming that most men maintain a stance 
somewhere between the poles of self-as-ob- 
ject and self-as-agent, there is ample reason 
to assert that the dominant attraction or pull 
is from the former, and that anyone who opts 
for the status of agent, who seeks an authen- 
tic as opposed to a nonauthentic existence, 
must overcome—and yet not completely re- 
ject—the socially reinforced view of self as a 
relatively inert end product. 

But the individual who seeks authenticity 
doesn't intend to see himself as this or 
that; rather, he is aware of himself as a 
conscious, willing being. He is alive to his 
own sensations and trusts his experience 
rather than rejecting it in favor of objective 
theories; he is convinced that he is free to 
make meaningfull choices and to determine 
his own future; he is also cognizant that 
realizing his intended goals may not be pos- 
sible, yet he rebels against those who are only 
too happy to offer him an easy way out. In 
short, he is dedicated to the creation of him- 
self as a truly unique, authentic human 
being. 

And one would certainly expect that man 
as originator would approach responsibility 
differently than the man who is an end prod- 
uct, Rather than emphasizing accounta- 
bility or answerability, he would, with Sartre 
(in “Existentialism and Human Emotions”), 
define responsibility as “consciousness of be- 
ing, the incontestable author of an event or 
of an object.” While this definition cer- 
tainly implies accountability, it entails. a 
quite different emphasis than the creditor- 
debtor quality of accountability, which 
stresses the consequences of some action 
rather than the act itself or the state ef 
mind of the agent. Accountability alone 
is punitive in tone, for as such it is a suitable 
definition for the man who denies his active 
role in the world; he need only point to the 
state as the responsible agent and thus escape 
the gullt. 

On the other hand, to emphasize man's 
incontestable authorship of something is to 
stress his consciousness of having chosen to 
create it. Indeed, this conception of per- 
sonal responsibility is much closer to the 
Latin root “respondere,” which means "to 
promise.“ To promise is to declare oneself 
accountable, but the significance of promis- 
ing lies in its being a declaration, the act 
of an agent. The following statement by 
Nietzsche from “the Genealogy of Morals’ — 
despite its hyperbole—has real relevance to 
this discussion: 

“This autonomous, more than moral in- 
dividual * * * has developed his own, inde- 


"pendent, long-range will, which dares to 


make promises; he has a proud and yigorous 
consciousness of what he has achieved, a 
sense of power and freedom, of absolute ac- 
complishment. * Being truly free and 
possessor of a long-range pertinacious will, he 
also possesses a scale of values. * * * His 
proud awareness of the extraordinary priv- 
ilege responsibility confers has penetrated 
deeply and become a dominant instinct. 
What shall he call that dominant instinct, 
provided he ever feels impelled to give it a 
name? Surely he will call it his own con- 
science.” 
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Noteworthy is Nietzsche's emphasis upon 
the strength and confidence of the man who 
rules himself, and his avowal that respon- 
sibility actually confers a privilege. He 
seems to mean that, rather than being lim- 
ited and cramped by a nagging accountabil- 
ity to others, such a man exults in the 
opportunity to make a binding promise, for 
in doing so he becomes sharply and keenly 
aware of his own moral strength. Insofar, 
then, as he strives to act in accordance with 
his scale of values, he achieves self-fulfill- 
ment. Responsibility is thus something to 
seek rather than escape. 

CONSTITUENTS OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Drawing upon Nietzsche's discussion, I 
should like to formulate what appear to be 
the ideal constituents of personal respon- 
sibility: (1) an awareness of one’s freedom 
to choose and to act; (2) a hierarchy of 
values which one has actively chosen; (3) a 
ready willingness to act in accordance with 
those values; and (4) a desire to be held 
accountable for one’s actions. Should these 
four criteria be realized, the individual con- 
cerned would be responsible and would have 
attained a significant degree of autonomy. 

How would this kind of responsibility af- 
fect the human community? Iam convinced 
that it is the only kind that can make com- 
munity possible. Personal responsibility is a 
source of power, not impotence. Rather than 
being disruptive to the community, this 
ideally responsible man would help to con- 
solidate it, for he would realize that the in- 
dividual has meaning only in the commu- 
nity, a realization which would bind him to 
his fellow man, for it would be his own free 
act which accomplished it. “Bundling,” to 
use Buber’s term, happens to the man who 
is powerless; it implies an external agency 
over which he has no control. Further, the 
man who “binds” himself to his neighbor 
must be morally sensitive; that is, he binds 
himself because of his hierarchy of values. 
And his reaction to an injustice done to his 
neighbor would be rebellion, not an averted 
glance. “I am my brother's keeper” could 
well be his motto, and it would provide the 
sinews which would hold the community to- 
gether. As an individual he would be one, a 
Whole, indivisible; and he would have at- 
tained this state because he had sufficient 
Self-mastery to overcome the fragmentation 
of self imposed by the view of self-as-object 
and the easy way of collective responsibility. 

Finally, instead of avoiding the issue of 
personal responsibility in relation to the im- 
Minence of a third world war, the man who 
wishes to be an agent in the world must as- 
Sume that if he does not seek some means 
of working toward eliminating the threat of 
thermonuclear war, he will be morally and 
personally responsible for its occurrence. 
His recognition that he ought to do some- 
thing must lead to his conviction that he can 
do it, whatever it may be. To assume that 
he cannot, that for some reason he is not free 
to do so, or that he is powerless to act, is to 
opt for the status of a vegetable, and quite 
Possibly a radioactive one at that. 


Quillen Leads Move To Aid General Lee 
EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 
Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 


Record an editorial which appeared in 
the Friday, March 22, 1963, edition of 
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the Bristol Herald Courier, Bristol, Tenn., 
in connection with the bill I introduced 
to restore full citizenship posthumously 
of Gen. Robert E. Lee. 

QUILLEN LEADS Move To Am GENERAL LEE 


Congressman James H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN, 
freshman Representative from the First Dis- 
trict of Tennessee, created quite a stir yes- 
terday when he introduced a resolution in 
the House to feinstate the citizenship of 
Gen. Robert E. Lee. Even in this,. the 
third year of Civil War centennial celebra- 
tions, most Americans were not aware that 
the greatest of the Confederacy’s military 
geniuses died as what today’s do-gooders 
would term a “second-rate citizen.” 

Actually, Lee was allowed to vote at the 
time of his death, but was restricted from 
holding office. Technically, he was not a 
citizen. 

In a day when northerners continually 
preach the theme of antisectionalism, it 
seems inconceivable that our Yankee breth- 
ren would raise a hand to block this pro- 
posal. Even so, a similar resolution intro- 
duced only 6 years ago by former Senator 
Homer E. Capehart, Republican of Indiana, 
died in committee. 

Representative QuILLEN is asking only that 
one of America’s—and, for that matter, 
Virginia’ test sons be recognized for 
his contributions in war and peace through 
s simple citizenship act. The Kingsport Re- 
publican noted in requesting passage of the 
resolution that a similar move is afoot in 
regard to citizenship for former British Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill, a man certainly 
deserving of the honor but whose mark on 
American history does not approach that 
carved by Robert E. Lee. 

One thing's for sure—General Lee won't 
care whether the resolution wins approval 
or not; thousands of southerners and Civil 
War buffs, on the other hand, will. 


True Politician Praised by Writer Harry 
Golden 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
when Harry Golden, the sage of North 
Carolina, was in Davenport, Iowa, re- 
cently filling a speaking engagement, he 
made some remarks about the “true poli- 
tician” which I feel should be called to 
the attention of my colleagues. He also 
had some kind words to say about Iowa. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I ask 
that a newspaper account of Mr. Gold- 
en's appearance in Davenport be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. The ac- 
count follows: 

TRUE POLITICIAN PRAISED BY WRITER Harry 
GOLDEN 

A plaintive cry for the overdue recognition 
of the true worth of politicians rose up 
Wednesday night in Davenport from best 
selling author and editor Harry Golden, 

In the Quad Cities to lecture to the Knife 


and Fork Club, at Hotel Blackhawk, Golden 


declared: “What has happened to the true 
politician? 

“For years now everyone has had a false 
image of the politician colored by some 
knucklehead who declared: ‘I ain’t no poli- 
tician so elect me’ and so a bunch of other 
knuckleheads did elect him. 
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“But ‘politician’ is a wonderful word. 

“Lincoln was a politician and what a poli- 

tician he was. 
„ “They've tried since to make a backwoods 
hillbilly out of him—but can you imagine 
what kind of a backwoodsman he must have 
been? 

“Remember Lincoln was the man who 
said: This is a situation too vast for malice.’ 

“That was a politician talking. And 
people still want to run down politicians.” 

Golden, who is editor of the Carolina 
Israelite and author of For 2 Cents Plain” 
had this to say of Iowa: “This is the State 
which is more American than America itself. 

“When you're in a foreign country, like 
England, or Korea, lecturing, and you let 
your mind fiick back to America to think 
of an example, the thing you think of is 
the amber waves of Iowa grain. 

“No matter how far away you get from 
the United States of America it seems some- 
how you just can't forget Iowa. 

“Sure you can forget Carolina for a mo- 
ment. 

“But you just try and forget Iowa. You 
can’t do it.” 


Attention, Mr. President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most illuminating contributions to 
the current debate over the state of our 
economy appeared over the masthead 
of the Lawrence (Mass.) Sunday Sun on 
March 24. I ask unanimous consent 
that this statement be inserted in the 
Record. It illustrates the very good 
point that constant references to an im- 
pending recession may very well talk us 
into one. 

ATTENTION, Mr. PRESIDENT 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt said in 
his inaugural address on March 4, 1933: “The 
only thing we have to fear is fear itself— 
nameless, unreasoning, unjustified terror 
which paralyzes efforts to convert retreat 
into advance.” 

We believe that the President with his 
persistent predictions of a recession may 
really talk us into one. = 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
Plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt exccution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
eee es (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


House committee approved bill to establish a Youth Conservation Corps. 


See Congressional Program Ahead. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 4738—4815 


Bills Introduced: 42 bills and 6 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 1188-1229; S.J. Res. 65-67; S. Con. 
Res. 35; and S. Res. 117-118. Pages 4744—4746 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. 6, establishing a long-range Federal program to 
assist in development of mass transportation facilities, 
with individual views (S. Rept. 82); and 

Amendment (in nature of a substitute) to S. 6, estab- 
lishing a long-range Federal program to assist in devel- 
opment of mass transportation facilities, with minority 
and individual views (S. Rept. 83). Page 4742 


Cloture: By unanimous consent, S. Res. 9, 10, and 8o, 
all respecting Senate rules on cloture, were taken from 
calendar and ordered to lie on the table. pages 4756-4757 


Committee Staffs: S. Res. 81, respecting distribution 
of staff members of Senate committees, was, by unani- 
mous consent, taken from calendar and ordered to lie 
on the table. Pages 4756—4757 


Legislative Program: Majority leader announced that 
S. 6, mass transit bill, will be taken up on Monday, 
April 1, rather than on Friday, March 29. Following 
disposition of S. 6 Senate will consider confirmation of 
nominations of the 14 incorporators of the Communi- 
cations Satellite Corp. (listed in Executive Calendar), 
to be followed by consideration of legislation on youth 
employment opportunities. 

Majority leader also announced that as of the present 
an Easter recess need not be anticipated. Pages 4738, 4757 


Confirmation: One judicial nomination was confirmed. 
Page 4878 


Nominations: Senate received nominations of Brew- 

ster H. Morris, of Pennsylvania, to be Ambassador to 

the Republic of Chad; and one civilian nomination. 
Pages 4863-4878 


Program for Monday: Senate met at noon and ad- 
journed at 5:30 p.m. until noon Monday, April 1, when 
it will take up S. 6, mass transit bill. pages 2738-2739, 4863 
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Committee M eetings 


(Committees not listed did not meet) 
APPROPRIATIONS—AGRICULTURE 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee contin- 
ued its hearings on fiscal 1964 budget estimates for the 
Department of Agriculture, and related agencies, receiv- 


-ing testimony from Senators Morse and Pearson; and 


the following departmental witnesses in behalf of funds 
for their respective offices: Harry C. Trelogan, Admin- 
istrator, Statistical Reporting Service; Joseph G. Knapp, 
Administrator, Farmer Cooperative Service; Alex C. 
Caldwell, Administrator, Commodity Exchange Au- 
thority; Willard W. Cochrane, Director of Agricultural 
Economics, and Nathan M. Koffsky, Administrator, 
Economic Research Service; Dr. Foster E. Mohrhardt, 
Director, National Agricultural Library; and Harold 
R. Lewis, Acting Director, Office of Information. 

On Wednesday, March 27, subcommittee received 
testimony from Joseph M. Robertson, Administrative 
Assistant Secretary, on funds for general administra- 
tion; John C. Bagwell, General Counsel; and A. T, 
Mace, Administrator, Office of Rural Areas Develop- 
ment. 

On Tuesday, March 26, subcommittee received testi- 
mony from Raymond A. Ioanes, Administrator, Foreign 
Agricultural Service; John P. Duncan, Jr., Assistant Sec- 
retary, and Horace D. Godfrey, Administrator, Com- 
modity Stabilization Service; and John N. Luft, Admin- 
istrator, Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. 

Hearings continue tomorrow. 


APPROPRIATIONS—HEW 


Committee on Appropriations: On Wednesday, March 
27, subcommittee continued its hearings on fiscal 1964 
budget estimates for the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and related agencies, with testimony 
from Secretary Anthony Celebrezze and Commissioner 
of Education Francis Keppel, who were accompanied 
by their associates. 

On Tuesday, March 26, subcommittee received testi- 
mony in behalf of funds for their respective departments 
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Indonesian Communism. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
' HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOC 


OF WISCONSIN : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently it was my privilege to meet with 
Mr. Arnold C. Brackman, an author and 
journalist who has this month published 
& book called “Indonesian Communism: 
A History.” Written out of Mr. Brack- 
man's 10 years of experience as an ob- 
Server of the Indonesian scene, the book 
already has achieved widespread acclaim 
as a factual and probing history of the 
rise of the Communist Party in Indo- 
nesia, 

Because of the growing importance of 
Indonesia, and the impact on the world 
Political situation should it go commu- 
nistic, Mr. Brackman’s findings and con- 
clusions should be of interest to us all. 
In order to further acquaint my col- 
leagues with this enlightening new book, 
I am including book reviews of Indone- 
sian Communism: A History,” which 
have appeared recently in the Saturday 
Review, the Chicago Tribune Magazine 
of Books, and the Reporter. 

The reviews follow: 

[From the Chicago Tribune magazine of 
Books, Mar. 17, 1963] 
Tuer CLOUD ON THE FUTURE OF THE PRIZE oF 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 
(Reviewed by Percy Wood) 
(“Indonesian Communism: A History,” by 

Arnoid C. Erackman (Praeger, 336 pp.) ) 

Here's something else to worry about: 
Indonesia's Communist party has 2 million 
members and has developed fronts joined by 
10 million others—a total of 12 million in a 
Population approaching 90 million, 

What would it mean to the United States 
if Indonesia, the fifth or sixth largest coun- 
try in the world, became dominated by the 

Arnold Brackman, an American news- 
Paperman with 10 years’ experience in 
Indonesia and elsewhere in the Orient, says 
it would greatly complicate our Pacific de- 
tense problems under our t commit- 
ments and probably would result in the loss 
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of the southeast Asian states already 
threatened by Communist China. 

Will it happen? The Indonesian Red 
leader, D. N. Aidit, told the author: “Time 
is with us * * * there is no question about 
this. We are in no hurry. Indeed, the 
country runs faster than we do.” But 


of Indonesia who takes help wherever he can 
get it, from the United States, the Russians, 
and the Chinese? Aldit's followers support 
him. Will he hand over to them? 

Brackman says no. Sukarno, while talk- 
ing about “guided democracy” for his coun- 
try, and about a “national democratic” 
revolution, has written in a political mani- 
festo that he opposes “the founding of a 
proletariat dictatorship.” Of course, there 
always is the chance that the worsening eco- 
nomic situation will force him out, or that 
the next would-be assassin will be successful. 

What if- he does go out—head or feet first? 
The author says that then his successor 
probably would be determined by the army, 
led by a canny general, Abdul Haris Nasu- 
tion. It is not improbable, Brackman 
thinks, that the military would turn to a 
relatively conservative figure—at least when 
compared with Sukarno—such as Mohammed 
Hatta, one of those who led the 1945-50 
revolt against the Dutch. 

That could well bring some sort of democ- 
racy to the 3,000-mile, 3,000-island archi- 
pelago; closer to it, anyway, than under 
either Sukarno or Aidit. 

Indonesia is a prize, and anyone can un- 
derstand why the Dutch were so reluctant 
to give it up. In natural resources, the 
string of islands is the third richest nation, 
after the United States and Russia. It has 
all sorts of minerals, “and some of the is- 
lands,“ Brackman writes, are said literally 
to float on underground, untapped lakes of 
oil.” 

The people, as this reviewer found out, are 
likable and industrious—the politicians ex- 
cluded. It is a pity they are pawns of two 
such unsavory characters as their President 
and Aidit, the Red. ' 


[Prom the Saturday Review, Mar. 9, 1963] 
BOLSHEVIKS IN Bar 
(By Burton Raffel) 

(“Indonesian Communism: A History,” by 
Arnold C. Brackman (Praeger, 336 pp., $6.50), 
warns that Western assistance to the current 
regime would not only dishearten democratic 
foes of Sukarno but drive the country's Com- 
munist Party into an effective underground 


opposition. Burton Raffel, a member of the 
Indonesian Council of the Asian Society, 
lived from 1953-55 in Indonesia.) 

This is first-rate political history, a pio- 
neering book that has none of the deficien- 
cies forgivable, but usually predictable, in 
path-breaking investigations. Arnold 
Brackman is clear, accurate, and concise; he 
is detailed, though never pedantic or dull. 
His fairness is admirable, as is the calmly 
honest, calmly outspoken tone he displays 
throughout “Indonesian Communism: A 
History.” The fine chapter on the abortive 
Communist putsch (Madiun, 1948), eg., 
reads like the best. of current military his- 
tory, and the concluding chapters haye the 
ring of analytical prophecy: 

[President] Sukarno secured Irlan [West 
New Guinea], as he pledged he would—albeit 
at the cost of wrecking the economy, snuſung 
out representative government, trampling on 
civil liberties, mortgaging Indonesia's future 
to Soviet arms shipments, and providing the 
Communist Party with a rare opportunity to 
develop a base of mass power, * * * 

Indonesia's Communist Party, the oldest 
in Asia (its Dutch progenitor, one Sneevllet, 
was also instrumental in founding the Chi- 
nese Communist Party), only em from 
gray, conspiratorial obscurity after the war 
and the August 17, 1945, proclamation of 
independence. Mr. Brackman shows us the 
party's careful organizational planning, 
sponsored and directed from Moscow: Indo- 
nesian Communist students returning home, 
disguised as Socialist, Social Democrats, and 
what-have-you; ancient “Bolsheyiks” sent 
back from 20 or more years of exile; the local 
party faithful maneuvering this way and 
that with the dogged devotion fdmiliar the 
world over. An excellent example of the 
last, cited by Mr. Brackman, is that of a for- 
mer party chairman, Sardjono, who was 
asked in 1942 to join the allied cause: 

“I harbored no personal animosity toward 
the Dutch despite 17 years of confinement,” 
Sardjono explained later. “My attitude was 
conditioned by my impersonal ideology. I 
was glad to have the opportunity to fight 
Fascism.” Here was the dedicated, disci- 
plined Communist. 

However, even independence, with the 
turmoil introduced by the Japanese invasion 
and continued by the Dutch reinvasions of 
1947 and 1949, was not a fertile enough field 
to enable the Communists to take power. 
There were several attempts, Madiun being 
only the most prominent, but none of them 
Were successful—except in eliminating most 
of the old-line party leadership, killed in 
their putsch attempts or shot by the Indo- 
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nesian military after arrest and in the face 
of Dutch armies. In 1949 Indonesian com- 
munism was fragmented, ineffective, and 
largerly discredited. 

Its renascence was due, as Mr, Brackman 
brilliantly shows, to two men, President 
Sukarno and, secondarily, the young party 
chairman, D. N. Aidit. This is a fascinating 
tale, masterfully unfolded on any number 
of levels simultaneously, and far too in- 
volved, as well as too important, to be 
briefly summarized here. (The index is ex- 
cellent.) Mr. Brackman gives us, neatly, and 
expertly, the world Communist scene at each 
stage, and patiently weaves the Indonesian 
Communist scene into that basic pattern. 
Indonesian politics are, in a word, messy; 
Mr. Brackman works his way through them 
with the ease and clarity of a wise, experi- 
enced hand, unraveling motivations, con- 
fessing to speculation where solid evidence 
is lacking, analyzing, and—praise be—criti- 
cizing as he goes. 

The Dutch (reinvasion) dealt the West a 
hard blow throughout the Afro-Asian world 
and made a mockery of the Western conten- 
tion that colonialism was in its death 
throes. * * The West's folly, of course, 
would be perpetuated in Indochina and later 
repeated in Algeria and Anglo. * * * 

Nowhere in non-Communist Asia did the 
Communists masquerade so successfully in 
nationalist guise—and accordingly enjoy so 
free a hand—as in Indonesia. 

It may also be added that nowhere in non- 
Communist Asia was the national leadership 
as irresponsible or unaware as in Indo- 
nesia, s.. 

The success of the Marshall plan in West- 
ern Europe, which was technically capable of 
absorbing massive assistance, prompted 
Washington to embark (in 1951) on a similar 
program for Asia. The United States indis- 
criminately made a similar assumption about 
the new states, despite their diverse political, 
economic, cultural, and religious back- 
grounds, and temperaments, The United 
States failed to appreciate the starkly differ- 
ent psychological climate. 

“Indonesian Communism” is full of impor- 
tant political lessons, many of them quietly 
underlined by Mr. Brackman's frequent par- 
alleling of Indonesia and Chiang Kal-shek's 
China. He does not overestimate Commu- 
nist strength: “the Communists have at- 
tracted a mass movement not because the 
masses have endorsed the Communist pro- 
gram, but because the Communists have 

* * © (prosperity and land), and 
the peasantry is unaware that the Commu- 
nists know that they cannot fill this cornu- 
copia.” On the other hand, Mr. Brackman 
writes, “If the party could gain direct control 
of the armed forces, or failing in that, neu- 
tralize the army’s effectiveness by encour- 
aging war lordism or by subverting ill-paid 
troops, the party would be on the threshold 
of power.” The author's summation of Presi- 
dent Sukarno’s position, and of any possible 
westward tack that skillful opportunist may 
take, applies far more widely than the borders 
of even the sixth largest nation in the world: 

It would be folly for the West to reward 
such opportunism. A program of Western 
assistance would not only dishearten the 
democratic opponents of Sukarno’s regime, 
many of whom are now in jail, others under 
surveilance, but would also drive the PKI 
(Communist Party of Indonesia) into an un- 
derground opposition from where they could 
fan the smoldering fires of popular discon- 
tent. In such a situation, the West would 
find itself backing the wrong horse. Western 
errors of omission and commission have been 
manifest in Indonesia for more than a dec- 
ade; they would be compounded by shoring 
up the incumbent regime and, therefore, the 
status quo. 
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[From the Reporter magazine, Mar. 28, 1963 
A LAND BEYOND HELP? 
(By Denis Warner) 


(“Indonesian Communism: A History," by 
Arnold C. Brackman, Praeger) 

“Those poor Russians,” said Sutan Sjahrir 
when the first significant deliveries of Soviet 
military equipment arrived in Indonesia 20 
months ago. “They could spend 10 percent 
of their gross national product here for the 
next 10 years and still not be sure of the re- 
sult.” 

Sjahrir, a right-wing Socialist with a pro- 
found appreciation of democracy and per- 
sonal liberty, emerged during the struggle 
for independence between 1945 and 1949 as 
Indonesia's ablest and most responsibile po- 
litical leader. A measure of Indonesia's cur- 
rent irresponsibility is that Sjahrir and 
others like him are now involuntary guests in 
Sukarno's political prisons. “They have no 
place in our society,” says Dr. Subandrio, 
now Foreign Minister and Sukarno’s choice 
as his heir. With this remark Sjahrir would 
agree. Surkarno’s “guided democracy” is the 
negation of everything Sjahrir believes in. 
Built on a framework of meaningless slogans, 
it has served primarily as a platform for 
Sukarno’s own demagogy. His regime, Mr. 
Brackman finds, has been corrupt, demoral- 
ized, and inept. Such goals as the acquisi- 
tion of West New Guinea's worthless real es- 
tate have been achieved only “at the cost of 
wrecking the economy, snuffing out repre- 
sentative government, trampling on civil lib- 
erties, mortgaging Indonesia's future to So- 
viet arms shipments, and providing the Com- 
munist Party with a rare opportunity to de- 
velop a base of mass power in Indonesia.” 

In a decade the Indonesian Communist 
Party has increased its membership from 
fewer than 8,000 to 2 million. What are 
its chances of coming to power and turning 
Indonesia into the Cuba of southeast Asia? 
As the Indonesian Communists see it, the 
chances are very good. In Mr. Brackman’s 
words, they were lifted to “ecstatic heights” 
by Cuba. Time, they are now sure, is on their 
side, and the process that has led to the 
party’s spectacular growth will also lead to 
power. As the biggest and best-organized 
political party in Indonesia, with every island 
of consequence honeycombed with cells and 
with front organizations controlling another 
10 million, including 4 million peasants, 
their chances might indeed seem very good. 
But Mr. Brackman is a qualified optimist 
of the Sjahrir school. In the chaos and the 
crumbling of guided democracy that will 
follow Sukarno's death, either naturally or 
by assassination, he believes the army, not 
the Communists, will move into the void and 
probably turn either to the Sultan of Jogja- 
karta or to former Vice President Mohammad 
Hatta, in either case with Sjahrir quietly in 
the background, to restore republican unity 
and hope to the disillusioned Indonesian 
people. 

Yet with General A. H. Nasution, the de- 
fense minister, and General Jani, the army 
chief of staff, now out-Sukarnoing Sukarno 
in the dispute with Malaya over Malaysia and 
even threatening a direct military invasion 
of the British Borneo territories, Mr. Brack- 
man and all other serious students of Indo- 
nesia must be troubled by the growing irre- 
sponsibility of the army leadership. Given 
their Russian weapons, the military now seem 
all too anxious to get on with the job—any 
job. Sukarno has not given up the front 
running when it comes to expansionism; 
but jogging at his heels are that ill-matched 
pair, Nasution and Subandrio, and, of course, 
the Communist leader Aidit. A good many 
Western hopes, including Mr. Brackman's 
have been shaken by the new ambitious 
Nasution, who only a year ago dismissed 
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Malaysia as of no concern to Indonesia but 
is now prepared to go to war to destroy it. 
This does not detract from the value of 
Mr. Brackman's book, which is easilygthe 
most important on Indonesia since George 


tion In Indonesia (1952). 
any of its forms presents the historical 
author with the most difficult of tasks, inas- 
much as fact and what the Communists 
claim to be fact rarely bear any relation to 
each other. Over a period of many years, 
however, Mr. Brackman has sifted and 
screened his material, and the result is an 
admirable account not merely of the rise of 
the Indonesian Communist Party but also 
of the far from happy history of Indonesia 
through independence to the present day. 


Mistaken Western policies and Sukarno’s 
ambitions both contributed to the Commu- 
nist advance. But Sukarno has no intention 
of putting the Communists into power— 
though he may do so by folly or miscalcula- 
tion, neither of which Mr. Brackman feels 
can be completely ruled out. As the self- 
styled “Great Leader of Our Revolution,” he 
wants no competitors for the revolutionary 
leadership. The perpetual dilemma for the 
Communists is whether to continue to 
identify themselves with Sukarno’s dis- 
astrous internal policies or to move into 
revolutionary opposition. By choosing the 
first course they will someday bring upon 
themselves the people's inevitable wrath and 
revulsion; by adopting the latter they would 
risk destruction, for though the Commu- 
nists have the numbers, the army still has the 
guns. The Communist following is concen- 
trated among the Javanese, especially in the 
central Java area and, to a lesser extent, in 
east Java and around Djakarta and the south 
and east coasts of Sumatra. Even if a Com- 
munist coup in overpopulated Java were pos- 
sible, it could be achieved now only at the 
cost of anti-Communist uprisings through- 
out the other islands. By following either 
penta therefore, the Communists stand to 
ose. 

What should the West do? Mr. Brack- 
man’s formula will surprise some Americans 
and please others. The worst thing we can 
do now, he believes, is to shore up the 
régime. We have blundered enough, and we 
shall compound our blunders if we help 
Sukarno recover from his self-inflicted eco- 
nomic wounds, “The West,“ says Mr. Brack- 
man, “should continue to disengage. Indo- 
nesia’s internal problems can only be solved 


by Indonesians, and only from within, not 
without.” 


Laws Alone Can’t Make Drugs Safe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, the great 
dilemma that medical science faces in 
the research and development, testing 
and introduction of new drugs is dis- 
cussed in a penetrating article in the 
current—March 1963—issue of the mag- 
azine Fortune by Associate Editor Law- 
dence Lessing. 

Among other things, Mr. Lessing 
makes the entirely valid point that new 
laws and regulations, however strict, 
cannot absolutely guarantee against a 
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repetition of last year’s thalidomide 
tragedy. A new drug must eventually 
be tried widely in humans, and as Mr, 
Lessing points out, “that inevitably 
means risking lives.” 

It is our responsibility, in Congress and 
the executive branch of Government, to 
do what we can to insure that the risk 
is reduced to the absolute minimum. 
This can be accomplished in part by en- 
actment of adequate laws designed to 
assure the American people about the 
safety and effectiveness of our drugs, and 
in part through painstaking efforts of 
responsible regulatory agencies in the 
5 and administration of the 

WS. 

The fullest animal experiments and 
evaluations must be conducted before 
any new drug is tried in a human patient 
for we must not forget the bitter lesson 
of thalidomide and its toll of human 
Suffering. And the greatest care must 
be taken in the clinical research that 
has to be accomplished before a drug 
can be proved effective and safe in the 
treatment of disease. 

But no one should lose sight of the 
Magnificent progress of the last two 
decades in drug research and develop- 
ment, which has made possible the saving 
of thousands of human lives and the 
amelioration of pain and distress for 
thousands of others. 

Assuredly, some who participated in 
the research that led to this outstanding 
Progress have suffered from adverse drug 
reactions, but for every one of these 
there have been thousands who were 
Saved from death or disability. Un- 
fortunately, humanity must always pay a 
Price for its halting progress in scientific 
research. 

So we must make certain that a proper 
balance is maintained in the regulation 
of medical research, lest our heartfelt 
dcsire to protect even the least of those 
among us lead to the erection of adminis- 
trative and regulatory barriers that will 
unnecessarily slow the much-needed ad- 
Vance of medical science, which can 
make life fuller for every one of us. 

In view of the timeliness and per- 
tinence of Mr. Lessing’s article, Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude it in the Record, as follows: 

Laws ALONE CAN’T Maxx Drucs SAFE 

(By Lawrence Lessing) 

In the wake of the thalidomide tragedy 
that hit headlines last summer, with its 
Pitiful legacy of deformed babies, the United 
States enacted a whole new set of laws and 
regulations for the stricter control of drugs. 
Whatever its other virtues and defects, this 

tion is hardly likely by itself to avert 
recurrence of such tragedies. And it 
May impose such costs and burdens on 
utical companies as to slow down 

the development of life-prolonging new prod- 
ucts. Indeed, no set of regulations can get 
around the great dilemma that confronts 
Medical science, the industry, and Govern- 
ment in the testing and introduction of 
new drugs. It is impossible to determine 
definitely whether a drug is free from harm- 
effects unless it is tried widely on 
— that inevitably means risking 


The dilemma is nowhere more clearly 
seen than in the case of thalidomide itself. 
compound was first synthesized by the 
Small West German firm of Chemie Grüen- 
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thal G.m.b.H.in 1953. It was built on one of 
the natural amino acids found in all protein 
synthesis, glutamic acid, and it early showed 
promise as a sedative. After 3 years of tests 
on animals and humans, it was released to 
the market in West Germany in 1957, and 
soon after to other countries in Western Eu- 
rope. Thalidomide was an almost immedi- 
ate success, for it had some unique prop- 
erties. Unlike the common barbiturate 
sleeping ‘pills, it had no apparent trouble- 
some side effects, was non-habit-forming, 
and nonlethal even in large doses. The im- 
portance of the latter is underlined by the 
fact that in the United States some 1,500 
deaths a year are caused by overdoses of 
barbiturates. Within a short time thalido- 
mide was selling at the rate of some 20 mil- 
lion tablets a month in West Germany alone. 

In 1958, U.S. license rights to thalidomide 
were acquired by the Wm. S. Merrell Co., 
division of Richardson-Merrell, Inc. Merrell 
began animal and clinical testing of its own, 


later including distribution for experimental. 


use of some 2,500,000 tablets to 1.627 se- 
lected U.S. doctors. On the basis of a year 
and a half of these tests and of nearly 3 
years of widespread use in Europe, with no 
known unfavorable effects, Merrell in Sep- 
tember 1960, made epplication to the U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration for approval 
to market the drug. 

Then disturbing reports came in from 
Europe of peripheral neuritis or a tingling 
in fingers and toes of a few long-term takers 
of thalidomide. And late in 1961, after 
nearly 5 years in which many thousands of 
patients had used the drug without appar- 
ent serious incident, came the first reports 
suspiciously linking thalidomide with a ris- 
ing number of deformed births. The drug 
was pulled off the West German market in 
November 1961, similar action in Britain 
followed closely, and Merrell promptly noti- 
fied the FDA. Then, as the terrifying evi- 
dence mounted in 1962, Merrell and the 
FDA worked around the clock to recall all 
test supplies. 

Birth defects caused by certain drugs have 
not been unknown in the past. For instance, 
quinine has been found to harm the human 
embryo, and morphine used to allay labor 
pains can cause severe respiratory failure in 
the newborn. But never before In medical 
history had a drug apparently triggered so 
massive an eruption of deformities of so 
peculiar a type as did thalidomide, in which 
the hands, feet, or whole limbs of infants 
failed to form at all. By the end of 1962 
at least 3,000 such malformed babies were 
estimated to have been born in West Ger- 
many alone. And hundreds more were 
spread over Europe, Japan, Canada, and 
South America, where the drug was also 
widely sold. In the United States owing to 
the wariness of the FDA and a single worker, 
Dr. Francis O. Kelsey, approval of the drug 
for marketing was held up, and the toll was 
kept to a handful of possible cases linked 
to thalidomide. All togther, it was one of 
the major medical disasters of recent times. 

SOMEBODY HAS TO BE FIRST 


Could such a distaster have been prev- 
ented? Generally, European laws controlling 
the introduction and sale of new drugs are 
laxer than those of the U.S. Presumably 
some closer, faster checking up and 
of the drug’s effects on people might have 
lessened the worldwide tragedy. And per- 
haps Merrell was leaning too heavily on the 
European experience in its early, stepped-up 
distribution of experimental tablets to doc- 
tors. But all this is hindsight. The fact is 
that thalidomide, long before it came a 
cropper, had met all the testing procedures 
under which hundreds of new drugs are 
released each year. It had first passed the 
usual tests for safety in animals. These did 
not include tests on pregnant animals. So 
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far these have been almost wholly unsatis- 
factory in predicting effects in humans, In- 
deed, on the. evidence of the usual animal 
tests alone, a number of U.S. drug houses 
had earlier turned down thalidomide because 
it showed so little activity—sedative or 
otherwise. 

The animal tests did prove the drug 
reasonably safe to try on humans. And here 
thalidomide passed all the usual clinical 
tests for safety and effectiveness. But there 
were no formal tests on pregnant women. 
Doctors generally are reluctant to give new 
drugs to them because of all the unknowns 
and the fragility of the human embryo. 
Hence thalidomide came only gradually into 
widespread use as a relaxing, antinausea 
drug in pregnancy. Then recognition of its 
effect was further delayed by the fact that 
once the deformed births began to appear— 
of a rare type known as phocomelia—it took 
a long search among all possible causes to 
pin suspicion on thalidomide. To confuse 
things still more, many mothers taking the 
drug gave birth to entirely normal babies. 
Thus it took a massive rise in phocomelia 
cases for the effect to be recognized at all, 

As researchers dug in to find out what had 
gone wrong, the chances of earlier discovery 
narrowed even further. It appeared that 
thalidomide has its baleful effect in only one 
short period of early pregnancy—not more 
than about 2 weeks and possibly as little as 
& few hours long—when limb buds are form- 
ing on the embryo. One speculation is that 
the drug's unnatural form of glutamic acid 
blocks some critical organizing or protein- 
forming process at this crucial juncture. 
Taken only briefly before this period or after 
it, thalidomide appeared to have no ill ef- 
fects, thus accounting for the many normal 
births. Nothing like it had ever been ob- 
served before. 

Most medical, clinical, and drug authori- 
ties now believe that the thalidomide case 
shows up certain deficiencies in clinical test- 
ing procedures, which will be examined later 
in this article. But they also believe that 
the tragic thalidomide effect was almost 
wholly unpredictable and therefore largely 
unpreventable in the present state of knowl- 
edge. No series of control tests yet devised 
can uncover all the possible and unexpected 
side effects of new drugs in the complex 
human body. And every new drug presents 
a risk and a danger, for at some point the 
first humans must take it to discover 
whether it works—and this is the heart of 
the dilemma. It is not resolved by political 
charges, such as rose at the height of the 
thalidomide fright, that drug companies are 
using human beings as guinea pigs. “We 
must face up to the fact,” says one eminent 
clinician, “that somebody has to be first, or 
we could have no new drugs.” 

THE UPRUSHING PROBLEM 


The best hope of reducing the risks is the 
continued improvement of scientific clinical 
testing or clinical pharmacology, a relatively 
new, and far from fully developed branch of 
medicine. In the not remote past, drugs 
still came into use slowly by the historical 
trial-and-error method that sometimes pro- 
duced disasters rivaling thalidomide’s, in 
horror if not in scope. As science began to 
penetrate medicine, less than a century ago, 
the development and initial testing of new 
drugs became the province of the individual 
scientific investigator of a disease, mainly 
in the universities, and most of the basic 
discoveries continue to come from this 
source. But then, starting with the sulfa 
drugs in the thirties, came the great chem-_ 
ical-pharmaceutical industrial revolution, 
building on and extending these discoveries 
through research into mass production, The 
introduction of efficacious new drugs—anti- 
biotics, antimalarials, anticoagulants, anti- 
hypertensives, tranquilizers, diuertics, ste- 
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roids, polio vaccines, to name but a few— 
rose to a flood. 

Today over 400 new drug applications are 
filed with the FDA each year, About 90 per- 
cent of all prescriptions written today are 
for drugs that were unknown to therapeutics 
some 15 years ago. Formerly the pharma- 
ceutical industry made only what the doctor 
prescribed; now the doctor prescribes what 
the industry makes. In the last 30 years 
or so, medicine has encompassed more ad- 
vances than in the preceding 500. In coun- 
tries practicing modern medicine, these have 
made possible the control of nearly all in- 
fectious diseases and the spectacular rise of 
life expectancy in this century from an aver- 
age of about 50 years to close to 70. 

The sheer volume of new drugs, however, 
poses an immense problem in clinical test- 
ing. It is lessened only somewhat by the 
fact that of the more than 400 new drugs 
each year perhaps only 40 are entirely new 
chemical entities; the rest are new formula- 
tions, new dosage forms, or slight molecular 
modifications of existing products. Since 
even the slightest change in a chemical com- 
pound often markedly alters its biological or 
therapeutic effect, the modifications must 
generally be tested with all the care of en- 
tirely new drugs. The problem is heightened 
as research turns to attack the more deep- 
seated degenerative diseases, such as cancer 
and heart disease, by the emergence of ever- 
more powerful and more toxic new drugs. 
And with the rapid distribution of new 
drugs—the very success of the pharmaceu- 
tical revolution—the problem and risks are 
widened still further. 


THE DESIGN OF A CALCULATED RISK 


From conception through all the intrica- 
cles of research and development, the odds 
on developing a new, safe, and efficacious 
drug have been estimated at about 1 to 
30,000. To test the flood of new compounds 
adequately, swiftly, and safely, the phar- 
maceutical industry long ago had to work 
out, by necessity and later by law, a system 
for clinical testing. Indeed, organization of 
clinical pharmacology as a separate disci- 
pline has been more a commercial art than 
a science up to now. It is a system still 
developing, still imperfect and chaotic, open 
to abuse and to criticism. But the leading 
2 pharmaceutical companies, large 

small, generally have pursued high 
3 In fact, their research and pro- 
duction techniques have set most of the 
quality and control standards there are. The 
arduous process of clinical testing, as it has 
developed, may be seen in the diagram above. 
Some programs may take a longer or shorter 
time, some may have more bypaths or re- 
starts, some may be telescoped or shortcut, 
depending on the nature of the drug, but 
in general this Is the average route of a new 
drug from conception through testing to 
market. 

In pursuit of a research lead suggesting a 
new drug for a specific disease, a pharmaceu- 
tical company’s chemical laboratories may 
synthesize and study thousands of new com- 
pounds. These are first run through rapid, 
highly organized screening tests in mice or 
rats to discover which compounds have some 
biological activity. With luck, a handful 
will. The most are then put 
through the major preclinical stage of test- 
ing on laboratory animais. This has two 

First, the compounds are tested to 
find out which, if any, have the desired phar- 
macological effect. Then, if a sufficiently 
active compound is found, it is put through 
more elaborate, more expensive tests to de- 
tect toxicity and measure it. All together, 
these preclinical tests may take up to 2 or 3 
years. 

The most critical and difficult of the tests 
are those for toxicity. Some compounds, of 
course, are so highly poisonous in any 
amounts that they must immediately be dis- 
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carded. But all substances are toxic in some 
amounts, even pure water, and all drugs, 
designed to kill or block diseases, are toxic in 
large measure, An overdose of aspirin can 
kill. Hence the prime purpose of toxicity 
tests is to determine the dosage that will 
produce the greatest desired effect with a 
minimum of harmful side effects. 

Adding to the complexities is the fact that 
no two ‘animal species react to drugs in ex- 
actly the same way—morphine depresses the 
dog, excites the cat—so that tests must be 
performed on at least two species to cover 
the possible variables. And the gap between 
animals and man is even wider. Some drugs 
are highly toxic in dogs but not in men, and 
vice versa. No strict correlation of drug 
effects has been established between animal 
and man, though some valuable guidelines 
have been gained by long experience. The 
best that animal tests can do is to forestall 
most of the grosser accidents an suggest some 
of the possible effects in men. 


IT'S SAFEST TO AVOID THEM ALL 


After the thalidomide case, toxicity tests on 
pregnant animals, despite their shortcdm- 
ings, will probably be required for all drugs 
that might be used by pregnant women. 
Researchers working diligently after the 
event have now succeeded in producing 
thalidomide's effect in some pregnant rab- 
bits, rats, and mice, at fantastically high 
dosage levels, and the hope is that this will 
open the way to new understanding of birth 
anomalies. * But there is no certainty that 
other drugs will work in a similar way or 
that pregnant animals will show their hid- 
den effects. “Unfortunately,” writes Dr. 
John T. Litchfield, Jr., who heads Lederle 
Laboratories’ large animal-testing facilities, 
“a negative finding in an animal test pre- 
dicts very little as far as human hazard is 
concerned. It is only after the fact that it 
is known whether or not the test conditions 
were appropriate. In this special area of 

effects on fetal and newborn animals 
the test conditions are extremely critical and 
not well defined at present.” Knowledge 1s 
so meager in this area that a seminar on 
birth defects at the University of Michigan 
last fall concluded that the only safe pro- 
cedure is to avoid all pills and drugs, from 
aspirin on up, in early pregnancy, except 
where the health or life of the mother is 
clearly at stake. 

At the conclusion of animal testing, after 
statistically analyzing the data from hun- 
dreds of blood, liver, kidney, and other 
histological studies, weighing species differ- 
ences, balancing off good against bad effects, 
extrapolating data and dosages from mice 
to men, and searching the soul, the pharma- 
ceutical company’s medical director must 
make the momentous decision whether the 
new compound is safe enough to try on a 
man. In one recent year, it is estimated, 
the industry examined some 114,000 new 
compounds, of which only about 1,900 were 
considered safe and active enough to test 
on human beings, a about 40 proved 
worthy of manae d possibly only 3 or 
4 will eventually be judged real contribu- 
tions to medicine. 

THE CLINICAL BARRIER 

Por initial clinical tests on humans, a 
pharmaceutical house must generally go 
outside its own laboratories to find medical 
investigators or specialists, attached to uni- 
versities, hospitals, clinics, or other institu- 
tions, willing to take on the job as part of 
their research. As will be seen later, find- 
ing the right clinical investigators to carry 
on this work has become a major problem 
itself, one that is intensified by the flood of 
new drugs to be tested. 

Testing on humans is cautiously ap- 
proached in two phases, which are the re- 
verse of those in animal testing; t.e., safety 
is tested before pharmacological effect. 
Both are usually performed on healthy hu- 
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man volunteers—to try a new drug imme- 
diately on the ul would be too 
Volunteers are almost always available 
among medical students and prison inmates, 
who are rewarded with a small fee and a 
sense of serving society. In the first phrase 
a small group is gene ally fed the drug in 
tiny, gradually increased amounts to test its 
toxicity. As an added precaution, one volun- 
teer may be given 30 percent more in each 
dose than the rest of the group, so that if 
u level of undue toxicity is suddenly reached 
there will be only one sick man to treat 
rather than half a dozen, If all goes well, 
the drug is tested for the desired pharma- 
cological effect on another small group of 
volunteers; since they are healthy, the effect 
can be observed and measured only by deli- 
cate systematic studies. Occasionally drugs 
are tried on near-terminal cases that have 
nothing to lose by experiment. In these 
two phases of testing on humans, a large 
percentage of new compounds that have 
shown promise in animals are generally 
eliminated, because they are too toxic or 
inactive in man, 

If a drug is designed for some chronic 
disease, meaning that it must be taken over 
an extended period, it must go back into 
animal testing for a period of 6 months to a 
year or more so that its long-term effects 
can be explored. These may be quite differ- 
ent from, and more dangerous than, those 
exhibited in short-term trials. 

The drug that passes muster moves on, in 
larger and larger test samples, to the pa- 
tients for whom it is designed. This is the 
final stage of human testing, which also has 
two phases. In the first, the drug is given 
experimentally to a limited, controlled group 
of patients in a hopsital, clinic, or other In- 
stitution, where its effects can be closely 
watched and studied. Duplicate tests must 
be run in more than one institution to make 
the results as objective as possible, Care is 
taken to balance the test groups as to age, 
sex, and condition, and to design the experi- 
ment in suitable statistical form. A com- 
mon one is the blind test, in which the con- 
ductor administers, unknown to the pa- 
tients, either the drug or a harmless, inactive 
placebo, which acts as control. For pain- 
relieving or sedative drugs, in which sub- 
jective reactions can confuse the issue, the 
double-blind test is used, in which both the 
conductor and the patients are kept in the 
dark as to which is the drug and which the 
placebo. Variations are numerous, includ- 
ing the testing of a new drug against an old 
one to measure any gain in effect. 

In the final phase, large experimental 
amounts of the drug are distributed to com- 
plying specialists and physicians for judi- 
cious testing on patients to discover, if pos- 
sible, the aberrant effect or side effect that 
usually shows up only after it has been ad- 
ministered to a large sampling of people. 
The clinical tests up to this point may have 
taken another two or three years. Only af- 
ter all the data is in, showing no serious or 
catastrophic side effects, is an application 
filed for FDA release of the drug to the 
market. Since 1938 pharmaceutical firms 
have been required to submit to the FDA all 
relevant test data, often amounting to a 5- 
foot stack, proving the safety and, by infer- 
ence, effectiveness of a drug before market- 
ing. And in the usual course of events the 
agency holds up the application a number of 
times with requests for additional informa- 
tion or testing. 


SURPRISES, PLEASANT AND UNPLEASANT 

This long course of development is neces- 
sarily expensive. Costs have run into the 
millions of dollars in developing and testing 
such major new drugs as Upjohn’s Orinase 
tolbutamide, an oral antidiabetic that frees 
many patients from daily insulin injections, , 
and Merck's Diuril chlorothiazide, an agent 
used in the control and even, in some cases, 
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the remission of essential and usually fatal 
hypertension. 

No matter how costly and careful the de- 
velopment is, however, totally unexpected in- 
cidents and effects will often still crop up, 
long after a drug has been approved for 
marketing. Only a short time before it was 
hit by the thalidomide blow, the Merrell 
company was suddenly forced to recall an 
approved drug, MER/29 triparanol, an anti- 
cholesterol used in hundreds of thousands 
of arteriosclerosis cases, when it was sus- 
Pected of causing eye cataracts and other 
adverse side effects in some long-time users. 
The inventory loss alone was close to $2 mil- 
lion. Much less seriously, Lederle's Declo- 
mycin, a tetracycline-type antibiotic, was 
widely used as a treatment for a broad spec- 
trum of infections, mainly throat and pul- 
monary, before it was discovered that it 
Caused an unusual susceptibility to sunburn 
in some patients. None of the usual tests, 
conducted indoors, could have uncovered 
this. 

Occasionally, a drug developed for one 
Purpose turns out to have another, quite 
different one. Lederle’s Diamox, acetazola- 
mide, a new diuretic used in the treatment 
of congestive heart diseases, was unexpected- 
ly found useful in the treatment of glau- 
coma, another eye disease. 

It is now axiomatic in medical circles that 
in the normal course of marketing a new 
drug “the favorable reports will always ap- 
Pear before the unfavorable.” The history of 
the so-called wonder drugs bears this out. 
The reason is not only that the pharmacist, 
investigator, and physician are always opti- 
Mistically hopeful of new cures, but also 
that, given the complex and intransigent 
nature of patients, all the possible effects 
of a new drug are slow to appear. 

The only way this situation can be im- 
Proved is by a better fundamental under- 
Standing of the mechanisms of the human 

y and disease, and of the biological actions 
of drugs on both, so that nasty jolts can be 
foreseen and forestalled. There are still large 
gaps in knowledge of drug action and of the 

y's complex reactions and Interactions. 

en if all reactions were fully known and 
Coded into a giant computer, it would still 
be impossible to predict every chance effect 
or disaster. For the human is a highly mixed 
„ genetically. No two individuals ever 
respond in exactly the same way to a drug, 
and a joker or two is always lurking some- 
Where in the genetic deck. In truth, the giv- 
ing of a drug, old or new, ts always an ex- 
Periment. In this immensely complex situa- 
more knowledge, rather than more poll- 

tes or regulation, is urgently needed. 

‘THE BURDEN OF PROOF 


Nevertheless, new amendments to the food- 
and- drug law were passed last October on the 
Crest of the thalidomide panic. Often in 
the past an uncommonly aroused public has 

useful and needed reforms. It took 
long exposés of the horrifying effects of nox- 
Patent medicines and Upton Sinclair's 
“The Jungle,” painting disgusting conditions 
the meatpacking industry, to get the first 
Food and Drugs Act passed in 1906. So 
Tar ag were concerned, this law only 
Mildly required that medicines be honestly 
led as to content. And the first major 
Strengthening of the law came in 1938, only 
After a careless manufacturer mixed an 
of Sulfanilimide,” using diethylene 
Blycol (related to permanent-type antifreeze) 
a solvent, which killed over 100 people. 
P to then there was no legal requirement 
t a drug had to be tested or approved as 
Ta before marketing. The pharmaceutical 
dustry now agrees, after some egrly opposi- 
tion, that the 1938 amendments put a firm 
base under the last 25 years of spectacular 
development. But the new legislation 
t grew out of the thalidomide case is 
quite different. 


For nearly 3 years before thalidomide's 


” 
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toxicity was heard of, Senator Estes Kerauver 
and his Antitrust Subcommittee had been 
fishing in pharmaceutical waters, spreading 
the bait for new legislation aimed mainly 
at curbing drug prices and profits, excessive 
numbers of brand names for essentially simi- 
lar products, and other commercial practices. 
KEFAUVER also incorporated in his proposals 
some long-considered provisions from an 
omnibus bill designed to strengthen the 1938 
law, mainly in the area of drug effectiveness. 
Conservative Congressmen, responding to in- 
dustry opposition, had practically emascu- 
lated the Kefauver bill by the time the 
thalidomide story broke. Using that as a 
lever, administration forces proceeded to re- 
invigorate the bill. None of Krerauven's key 
commercial strictures were restored, but 
some old regulatory ideas were revived and 
some new provisions were rushed in from 
the White House, ostensibly to meet the 
thalidomide situation. Congress quickly 
passed the salvaged measure, - 

The main provision of the new law is an 
extension of the old, requiring a new drug 
to be proved not only safe but also, by 
“substantial evidence,” effective against the 
disease it claims to treat. Since reputable 
ethical-drug firms have been doing this all 
along, they object only to the redundant 
bureaucratic detail involved. Mainly, the 

new provision seems to be aimed at eliminat- 
ing such things as questionable cancer 
“cures” and cutting down the 20 percent or 
so of new drugs that the American Medical 
Association's Council on Drugs found had 
been slipping by without sufficient clinical 
data to support their claims. The only sub- 
stantive change is that henceforth the bur- 
den of proof of a drug's effectiveness will be 
on the manufacturer, whereas heretofore it 
fell to the FDA to prove that a drug was in- 
effective in order to remove it from the 
market, Needless to say, nothing in this 
would prevent another thalidomide, which 
was shown to be effective and safe as a seda- 
tive and still remains so in all instances ex- 
cept early pregnancy. Indeed, thalidomide 
has been returned to restricted use in Britain 
at the request of doctors. 

Other provisions of the new law give the 
FDA authority to inspect and control manu- 
facturing procedures, quality, and standards 
more closely; to consider a new drug applica- 
tion initially for 180 days (previously, clear- 
ance was automatic if the FDA did not act 
in 60 days); to designate official generic 
names for new drugs and require them to 
be printed on all labeling in type at least 
half as large as that of brand names (a 
vestige of the curb Kerauver wanted to put 
on brand names); and to withdraw a cleared 
drug from market if substantial question 
arises as to safety and effectiveness or if it 
shows signs of being an imminent hazard 


(a power that the FDA has in effect exer- 


cised all along). Another provision requires 
all pacakage leaflets to contain a full dis- 
closure, and all prescription-drug advertising 
a brief summary, of known hazards, side 
effects, and contraindications. About the 

only new provision bearing on the thalido- 
mide problem is explicit authority to moni- 
tor and control the clinical testing of experi- 
mental drugs, including the required report- 
ing of clinical experience as it emerges. 
This power had been implicit in the old law 
but never used. 

Nothing in these provisions would insure 
that a hidden side effect like thalidomide'’s 
would be detected any faster than it was. 
For nothing in the standard clinical tests 
required by the FDA is likely to reveal such 
far-out anomalies, and nothing is so dan- 
gerous as a false sense of security. It is 
simply impossible to regulate or prevent with 
any certainty what is not yet known. 

A PAPER MONUMENT 


Last August, even before the new law was 
passed, the FDA rushed out a set of new 
regulations under the old law to govern the 
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clinical testing and investigational use of 
new drugs. The medical profession and 
pharmaceutical industry were given 60 days 
to file comments or objections. Almost all 
the comments were mixed or hostile. Early 
this year the regulations, revised somewhat 
in response to objections, went into effect. 

A pharmaceutical company is required to 
notify the FDA of each new drug it pro- 
poses to test. Each notification must contain 
complete data on the drug's composition, 
sources, purposes, and manufacturing proce- 
dures; data and evidence from preclinical 
chemical and animal tests to prove reason- 
able safety, with names and qualifications of 
the preclinical investigators; and outline of 
the plan for clinically testing the drug, by 
phases, and the names and qualifications of 
all investigators, with certification that they 
are suitable experts. The clinical investi- 
gator will have to supply the drug's sponsor 
with full data on his training, qualifications, 
and facilities, keep adequate records and 
case histories, transmit periodic reports to 
the sponsor, and certify that consent of pa- 
tients has been obtained to use the drug, ex- 
cept where this is not feasible or in his pro- 
fessional judgment is contrary to the best 
interests of patients. In each clinical phase 
the company will be required to make prog- 
ress reports to the FDA at intervals not ex- 
ceeding a year, and promptly notify it of any 
changes in plans, any alarming side effects 
discovered, or any decisions to discontinue 
tests, with the reasons therefor. At any 
point the FDA may step in to review the 
program, examine records, and halt trials if 
my are not conforming to plan or regula- 
tions. 

On each of the thousands of. experimental 
drugs clinically tested each year, this will 
produce a monumental pile of papers, de- 
tails, and investigational lines to follow, 
with endless opportunity for controversy. 
In addition to the massive data accompany- 
ing every application for release of a new 
drug to market, a pharmaceutical firm will 
now have to file reports from the moment it 
begins clinically testing a new compound, 
on all the quirks and turns of its testing, 
even on all the compounds that lead no- 
where. All together, it is estimated, the 
number of required reports flooding in on 
the FDA each year will run between 300,000 
and 500,000. 


Many in the industry concede that some 
check over the mushroom growth of clinical 
testing has been needed, and that some curb 
was long due on such abuses as insufficient 
clinical testing or excessive promotional use 
of the final phase of this testing, in which 
the still experimental drug is widely distrib- 
uted to doctors. But they are also certgin 
that the new regulations will greatly in- 
crease costs and prices, slow down the intro- 
duction of new drugs, and, if arbitrarily 
administered, constrict in endless red tape 
the experimental advance of medicine. At 
an extreme, this new experiment in regula- 
tion might be more devastating than any 
experimentation with the drugs themselves. 


STOPPING THE VIVICOSMIC DISC If NOT ENOUGH 


Seriously at question, first of all, is the 
FDA's capacity to enforce the highly com- 
plex new regulations. Two congressional 
investigations, one headed by that redoubt- 
able ex-pharmacist, Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey, are scheduled this year to dig 
into FDA organizational shortcomings and 
problems. And last autumn a distinguished 
citizens advisory committee appointed by 
former Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Abraham Ribicoff came in from a 
year-long study with a flat recommendation 
that the FDA be completely reorganized. It 
should be reoriented, in the committee's 
view, away from its punitive policing role, 
toward a more strongly based scientific, 
cooperative agency, aimed primarily at edu- 
cating the consumer and gaining voluntary 
industry compliance. 
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Conceived as an agency to crack down on 
the more outrageous patent nostrums and 
adulterated foods flourishing at the turn of 
the century, the FDA is still heavily at it. 
Only last November, for instance, it reported 
the seizure of some apparatus called the 
Vivicosmic Disc, the Radiant Life Meter, and 
the Household Analysis Set, shipped by 
Radiant Laboratories out of Tum Tum, 
Washington. While such frauds still bulk 
large, they are now a relatively minor back- 
woods problem compared with the highly 
subtle ones posed by the enormous growth 
of modern drugs. “The statistics of FDA's 
enforcement activity,” concluded the Kef- 
auver vommittee report in 1961, “indicate 
that most of its effort is focused elsewhere 
than on the quality of ethical drugs.” At 
the time of the thalidomide crisis, only a 
little over one-fourth of FDA's staff of 3,000 
worked on drugs, and it is estimated that an 
additional 470 will be needed to handle the 
new drug regulations. But getting them is 
something else again. When a supplemental 
$2,600,000 was requested last fall for addi- 
tional staff, Congress, which had just made 
a heoric play in voting the new law, turned 
down the request to implement it. And 
even if its budget were increased, FDA would 
still have difficulty getting the right kind 
of men. Its heavy quasi-legal cast and low 
federal pay have never made it attractive to 
outstanding medical men. 

If THEY COME LIKE POLICE 


Seriously at question, too, is whether 
legislators and the FDA are competent to 
regulate in this new experimental area at 
all. One of the original proposals in Con- 
gress, which was revised in the final bill, 
was that all patients must be informed and 
their permission secured before a new drug 
could be tried on them. This proposal might 
seem a reasonable protection against using 
people as guinea pigs, but it not only would 
have violated the ancient discretionary rules 
of medical practice but also would have 
ruled out all scientific blind testing. An- 
other regulation, in its original form, would 
have required clinical investigators to pro- 
vide complete plans of their testing programs 
beforehand and to keep and make available 
to the FDA on request complete reports of 
their progress. Not only would this have put 
a straitjacket on experimentation, but it 
would have snowed investigators in report 
writing, leaving less and less time for re- 
search. After wide protest, “complete” was 

to “adequate,” and other flexibilities 
introduced. But the final wording still al- 
lows the agency too much leeway in inter- 
vening in the long-sacrosanct, confidential, 
and confidence-bullding relationship between 
physician and patient. 

What dismays a leading clinician like Dr. 
Irvine H. Page of the Cleveland Clinic Foun- 
dation, noted pioneer in the study and con- 
trol of hypertension and associated heart 
diseases, is that the FDA made no effort to 
mobilize interested medical and scientific 
people before it put out the first-draft 
regulations. Only later were meetings held. 
Says Dr. Page: “Some of the regulations are 
unsophisticated and show little understand- 
ing of how clinical research works. If you're 
going to legislate these matters, you have to 
have firsthand knowledge of clinical test- 
ing—which means have you done any? 
What we need to have Is a sufficiently knowl- 
edgeable group of men at the FDA, so that 
when something occurs they along with the 
clinical investigator can study the problem 
together, rather than turn it over to the 
political panic boys.” 

The major interest of most competent 
clinical investigators is research into the 
basic mechanism of s disease, and clinical 
testing of new drugs is only a part, a neces- 
sary but pedestrian part, of this research, 
Too close or officious administration of the 
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new regulations will put off the competent 

men from clinical testing, leaving only the 

pedestrians. If they start coming around 

like police,” says Page, a blunt-spoken man, 

“they know what they can do with it.” 
THE MIDDLE AT THE HUB 


The new law and FDA's new regulations 
almost entirely miss the main issue: how to 
get more competent clinical investigators 
and improved techniques into the testing of 
new drugs. This cannot be done by rote 
or by regulatory supervision. The best 
chance of catching the earliest subtle signs 
of harmful side effects, as well as leads to 
the improvement of drugs or techniques, is 
to have the clinical testing done by the best 
independent investigators in a fleld, men who 
have special background in a disease and 

in testing. In this aspect of the 
situation, much is left to be desired. 

The drug companies rely on a rather hap- 
hazard system of clinical testing, grown up 
over the years, into which they have so far 
put much less efficiency and money than into 
their chemical-pharmacological research and 
development. Of some $248 million spent all 
told by the industry on research and develop- 
ment last year, only $25 million went to 
research outside tne firms; ie, mainly 
clinical testing. Most of this was in grants 
to hospital clinics, medical-research insti- 
tutes, and universities. The doctor, who 
must be sought out to do the clinical test- 
ing because he has medical access to pa- 
tients, is a more or less free agent attached 
to such an institution. He usually gets 
nothing directly out of the drug company’s 
grant to his institution. In fact, he is given 
little incentive for doing this vital investi- 
gating job. Generally, since the drug is 
passed out to a number of investigators for 
testing simultaneously, he can expect little 
professional glory. And the whole matter 
of payment is an uneasy muddle, ranging 
from nothing at all to a luncheon, a check 
passed under the table, or a fee openly paid 
if his institution permits. The hunt for 
competent investigators willing to do testing 
under these conditions becomes feverish and 
open to abuse, with the jobs often going to 
the not so competent. 

A MEETING OF MINDS LONG OVERDUE 


Last the Committee on Public 
Health of the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine issued a report calling for a strength- 
ening of the whole clinical-testing system. 
It found that some drug companies seemed 
to regard mere possession of an M.D. or 
Ph.D. degree as sufficient to qualify a man 
as an expert in testing. It cited an AMA 
attempt, as long ago as 1946, to bring together 
qualified investigators and drug companies 
through its Council on Pharmacy and Chem- 
istry, an attempt that quickly faded for 
Jack of industry Interest. It noted that to 
date no official or professional body has set 
or applied any professional standards for 
clinical testers. (In fact, it is only in recent 
years that clinical testing has begun to be 
taught as a separate discipline in some med- 
ical schools.) The new FDA regulations side- 
step this issue because, quite properly, the 
FDA wanted to avoid interfering in medical 
practice by putting all responsibility for 
selecting “suitable experts” on the industry. 
But this leaves everything as before, with 
nothing to raise the standards of testing. 

Page believes that two measures, if 


investigator should be given some priority 
in testing a new drug, particularly in the 
initial clinical phases. As he explains, a 
scientist not in industrial research generally 
gets his main reward and reputation from 
being first in a development; 


investigators are doing at the same time, 
under industry pressure to get quick and 
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often superficial results. Second, an in- 
vestigator should get some regular form of 
payment. Most top clinicians don't want to 
accept money from a company to test a 
drug. because they feel it would tie their 
hands as to objectivity, and because it 
would not look objective to the outside 
world or to the profession. This stigma, 
Page suggests, might be removed by having 
the drug companies pay periodic sums into 
a general fund administered by the AMA, 
which would then pay investigators for this 
necessary work, with no specific company 
strings attached. But, ultimately, the 
whole final responsibility for testing new 
drugs rests on the medical profession, which 
must soon set some standards and find 
more efficient ways of using the available 
supply of competent clinical investigators. 

So far there has been little meeting of 
minds between the medical profession and 
the pharmaceutical industry on clinical test- 
ing or on other great problems caused by 
the proliferation of modern drugs. An ex- 
change of views among thoughtful leaders 
and the establishment of a common policy 
is long overdue. Where self-regulation does. 
not clearly operate, government legislation, 
often bad legislation, moves in. Indeed, in 
this current attempt to carry regulation for 
the first time back into the intricate, un- 
certain bypaths of scientific experimenta- 
tion and freedom of research, fraught as it 
is with matters of life and death, the bene- 
fits of the past may well be dissipated and 
those of the future jeopardized, 


Government Aid Would Help the Church, 
But— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Kenneth H. Hopp 
as it appeared in the March-April 1963 
issue of Liberty, a publication of the In- 
ternational Religious Liberty Associa- 
tion: 

GOVERNMENT Am Womo HELP THE CHURCH, 
Bor— 


(By Kenneth H. Hopp, BS., LL.B.) 


Just now this country is experiencing one 
of the greatest periods of religious growth in 
its history. When we consider what religion 
can do to reform and reclaim men, we can 
rejoice at this. Many are doing more than 
rejoicing; they are looking for ways of fur- 
ther promoting that growth. Some, realizing 
that a major hindrance to the work of the 
church is the perennial shortage of money, 
are looking to the Government for help. 
Others are requesting Government favor for 
religion. It is true that the requests are 
hardly as badly stated as this, but they are 
made. 

It Is not enough to say that no good would 
come from such aid. Probably a great deal 
of good would be accomplished. It is in spite 
of this good that ald should be opposed, be- 
cause the good will be more than paid for by 
much greater harm. It is the lesson of his- 
tory that state support to a church corrupts 
both the state that gives it and the church 
that accepts It. 

For the first 300 years of its existence the 
Christian church was at best only tolerated— 
at worst, savagely persecuted. These 300 
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years of oppression were a period of great 
growth, percentagewise, the greatest in his- 
tory. Beginning with a group of 12 unedu- 
cated men, the church dotted the Roman 
Bmpire with its congregations. From Brit- 
ain to Egypt, from the Crimea to Maureta- 
nia, the message was proclaimed, and 
thousands upon thousands were converted. 
Nor was its work limited to the Roman Em- 
pire. Ethiopia and other arens also heard its 
message. This growth under persecution, 
which continued up to the time of Constan- 
tine the Great, ls proof of the sound and 
Nourishing condition of the church. 

Early in thé fourth century Constantine 
became at least nominally a Christian, and 
from that time on Christianity was the fa- 
vored religion In Europe. Its opponents suf- 
fered the persecution familiar to earlier 
Christians. 

THE AIOSLEM CHALLENGE 

Let us skip over a thousand years to the 
14th century and examine the consequences 
of this policy of favor. Looking at the map 
depicting the spread of Christianity, we do 
see growth. But looking at areas where 
Christianity had, at the time of Constantine, 
already conquered, we see many blank spots, 
North Africa, home of many flourishing 
churches and birthplace of distinguished 
theologians, is lost. So is Egypt, with its 
great center of learning at Alexandria. Asia 
Minor is also lost, and with it Nicea, site of 
the greatest general council of Christendom. 
Syria is lost. Worst of all, the Holy Land is 
lost, and with it Jerusalem and Bethlehem, 
names dear to all Christians, 

These areas have stayed lost. In a few 
areas scattered congregations of Christians 
exist, in others there are substantial num- 
bers of Christians, but the great mass of the 
People is solidly Moslem. Even the Chris- 
tians that are there are mostly immigrants 
and their descendants, This is not the way 
the early church made its converts. 

What is the reason for this loss? Is it 
that Christianity, victorious against the 
decadent paganism of the Roman Empire, 
could not compete with the vigor of Islam? 
Or is it that the protection and aid of the 
state turned out to be a smothering and con- 
fining embrace? 

It is no answer to say that the areas 
listed were all conquered by Moslems. True, 
they were. But the conquerors were only 
& small minority in the lands they conquered, 
By the standards of the time, they were 
Quite tolerant of other religions. (See Ed- 
Ward Gibbon'’s “Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire,” ch. LI.) They were much 
More considerate of Christians than the Ro- 
Mans had been. Yet whole nations became 
Moslem. Why? 

Mohammedanism originated in the city of 
Mecca, a distance of 800 miles from Jerusa- 
lem, This distance was not great even for 
those times. Why had not Christian mis- 
Sionaries traveled to that city and converted 
its inhabitants? 

There is an incident in history that is 
highly illuminating. We have all heard of 

© Polo, his travels in China, and his 
description of the court of Kublai Khan. 
What we often forget is that his father, Nic- 
Cold Polo, and his uncle Maffeo Polo, had al- 
ready made a trip to China when Marco was 
& boy. When they were about to return 
to Italy, the Khan gave them letters to the 
Pope, letters asking that the Pope send 100 
learned men to teach Christianity in his 
domain. What an opportunity. What a 
chance for the Gospel to reach those who had 
never heard it. 

Yet, when this request arsived, only two 
men could be found to answer it. These two, 
& pair of Dominican monks, in company 
With the three Polos, left for China. Long 
before they reached their destination, the 
monks, frightened by reports of a war along 
the way, returned. The Polos went on. In 
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short, the attraction of gold was enough to 
cause the Polos to complete a trip too peril- 
ous for those entrusted with the souls of a 
continent. And this occurred during what 
has been called “the thirteenth—greatest of 
centuries,” (For a description of this epi- 
sode, see H. G. Wells“ “Outline of History,” 
ch. XXXII, sec. 3.) s 


CONSEQUENCES OF A FAVOR 


It is now in order to ask whether the 
favors shown to Christianity by Constantine 
and his successors had anything to do with 
these conditions. 

When we examine the course taken by 
Constantine and his successors we see that 
they did not merely legalize Christianity and 
free Christians from the threat of persecu- 
tion. They went further, and favored Chris- 
tians over non-Christians. Of the many 
ways in which they were favored, perhaps 
most outstanding was favoritism in appoint- 
ments to Official positions. It soon became 
plain that the way to advancement was to 
“take up the cross.” To paraphrase a certain 
hymn, “It paid to serve Jesus, it paid.” 

This policy had its natural effect. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of pagans poured into 
the church. Were they convinced of the 
spiritual superiority of Christianity? Hardly. 
They were attracted to the church because 
of its temporal advantages. 

Once in the church, what then? It must 
be remembered that being a Christian means 
that some activities are eschewed. In the 
words of Christ, His follower will “deny him- 
self.“ But most pagans did not join the 
church to deny themselves. Far from it. 
The general result was a reduction in the 
spiritual level of the church. : 

Previously, converts had really belleved the 
ychurch’s teachings; potential torture and 
death were hardly reward for “rice” Chris- 
tians. Hence they had had in themselves 
a burning desire to preach the message of 
Christ to all who had not heard it; now they 
were succeeded by those who had joined 
the church from reasons of policy, not con- 
viction. To thom a trip to an insignificant 
and uncomfortable little city like Mecca for 
the p of teaching ignorant Arabs was 
the height of folly. So, when, 300 years 
after Constantine, Mohammed preached his 
message to those same Arabs, he had not 
the competition of a vigorous Christianity. 

After the death of Mohammed, his suc- 
cessors carried his message across North 
Africa to the Atlantic Ocean, to Asia Minor, 
to many other places in which Christianity 
had apparently a thriving life. In almost 
all the lands they conquered, they converted 
the populace. The Christianity that thrived 
under the savage persecution of pagan Rome 
died under the much milder rule of the 
Mosiems. . 

We need not be surprised at this. After 
all, the descendants of those who became 
Christians for reasons of policy can scarcely 
be blamed for becoming Moslems for reasons 
of policy. Added to this factor is the strong 
probability that during this time Christian- 
ity had become less attractive, less worth 
suffering for. 

With these developments occurred another. 
The kings and princes who gave special priv- 
Uoges to the church expected their reward 
support of the church in their rule, The 
result was that submission to authority and 
nonresistance to the most exorbitant de- 
mands of rulers became the burden of ser- 
mons. An illustration of the support given 
by the church to such rulers is found in the 
attempted revocation of the Magna Carta, 
the great charter of English liberties, by Pope 
Innocent II a few months after it was 
granted by King John. 3 

This development explains why many citi- 
zens began to identify their oppressors with 
their priests. Resistance to one met oppo- 
sition from the other. The prominent and 
often successful liberal movements through- 
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out the world have generally regarded re- 
ligion as an opponent, . All too often they 
have been justified in doing so. 

Surely Constantine and his successors 
never desired these results. Surely they 
wanted the church to be vigorous, strong, 
and loved by the people. They would have 
indignantly denied any charge that their own 
policies were weakening and corrupting the 
church. Yet they were. Those who seek 
government favor for their church, or for 
religion in general, should give serious 
thought to whether they are asking for a 
blessing or a curse. 

THE MODERN’ CHALLENGE 

A policy that goes no further than govern- 
ment support for a church's welfare and ed- 
ucational program has its own corrupt influ- 
ence. To begin with, church groups become 
initiated in the time-honored practices of 
log-rolling and, of course, threatening retal- 
latlon at the polls. Conditions would detert- 
orate further if a number of churches were 
competing for funds. Spirituality cannot 
but suffer during such procedures. 

Government subsidies invite government 
regulations. It has been aptly stated that 
“it is hardly lack of due process for the state 
to regulate that which it subsidizes.” 
Churches relying on government aid must 
live in fear that an unsympathetic adminis- 
tration will force regulation on the whole of 
its program. This it can easily do by using 
the threat of withheld funds, Even friendly 
administrations would be forced to impose 
some regulations, After all, eyen after funds 
are appropriated, the government can hardly 
hand them over to churches and promptly 
forget them. It owes a duty to the taxpayers 
to insure proper spending. This means, first 
of all, that the purposes of the appropria- 
tions must be stated, so that both church 
and government. know what they may be 
spent for. Another way of putting it would 
be that the appropriation acts must 
out what of the church's activities receive 
Official ald and what do not. 

Next, recipients of funds would be required 
to keep record of expenditures and of the 
results of the expenditures. Third, the right 
to investigate the inevitable reports of mis- 
appropriation must be established. Finally, 
with the use of funds for purposes not au- 
thorized established, legal proceedings would 
be instituted to recover them. If it were 
necessary to cut off the funds of groups de- 
clining to cooperate in the reasonable re- 
quirements of report and investigation, what 
an uproar that would make. 

There are other ways in which the policy 
might affect the churches. Church leaders 
who are most effective at persuading appro- 
priations committees to vote large sums 
might not be the strongest spiritual leaders. 
It such men rose to leadership in a church, 
it might be at the expense of the spiritual 
tone of the church. 

The process would go on from one dreary 
decline to another. Carrying a program to 
congregations and persuading them to sac- 
rifice to support it has a salutary effect on 
church leaders, If they have the resources 
of the state, they can set up programs, carry 
them out with hired workers, and then won- 
der at their members’ lack of interest. On 
the other hand, church members not con- 
sulted by their leaders and not sold on the 
need of their contributions would respond 
in an entirely foreseeable way—they would 
lose interest in their church's program. 

Contrast this with the situation that ex- 
ists today, where churches look only to their 
Own people for support. Preed from the 
quest for public funds, church leaders now 
see the connection between the spiritual 
condition of their flocks and the support 
they give to their church. Separated from 
the need to study the changing political 
can study the needs of their 


picture, they 
People. Church members, realizing that the 


policy that neither favors noe: hinders re- 
ligion paves the way for the next compro- 
mise, No line can be drawn that persistent 
pressure on behalf of special interest, 
whether religious or secular, cannot breach. 
Were a series of concessions made, even to 
accomplish the most obvious good, the re- 
sults would be the ends we all now rightly 
abhor. 

Those who oppose efforts on the part of 
churches to obtain favors from the state are 
not enemies of religion. Far from it. With 
one eye on the sad history of compromise 
and another on the sad potential, they seek 
to protect religion from the dangers to which 
some of its well-meaning supporters would 
subject it. 


America’s “March King” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I desire to insert 
in the Recor a tribute, taken from the 
Royal Arch Mason, to Mr. Karl King, in- 
ternationally known composer and con- 
ductor, and a former Iowan. 

The tribute follows: 

Kart L. Kina BECAME AMERICA’S 


“MARCH 


Brother Karl Lawrence King, successor to 
John Philip Sousa as America’s “march king” 
ig a composer, bandsman, bandmaster, and 
publisher. He has been honored with a 
memorial bridge bearing his name; holds an 
honorary degree of doctor of music, and is 
the recipient of innumerable medals and 
musical honors. Indeed Karl L, King stands 
today as the dean of American march com- 
posers for he has written more marches than 
any other bandmaster. 

Possessed of a quiet, unassuming manner 
and an inherent dignity, Companion King, 
now 72, is an impressive figure with his 6 feet 
4 inches of height. His composing career 
dates from the publication-of his first march 
in 1908, at the age of 17, to his latest com- 
position for the massed bands playing at 
Mason City, Iowa, last spring when Meredith 
Willson’s “Music Man“ was previewed. 

Born in Paintersville, Ohio, February 21, 
1891, Karl King grew up in Xenia, Cleveland, 
and Canton, Ohio. He affiliated with Free- 
masonry at an early age and has been a 
member of Canton Lodge No. 60 for almost 
50 years. At the age of 11, he studied 
baritone and other brass instruments with 
William Strassner, director of the Thayer 
Military Band at Canton, as well as playing 
in the band. Forced to quit school when in 
the eighth grade, he worked in a printing 
shop until he was 18. During this time, he 
spent many of his free hours poring over 
a harmony and instrumentation text and 
studying the band compositions available to 
him. 

At the age of 17 Karl King published two 
pieces: a march entitled “Salute to Camp 
Harrison,” and a dirge, “Our Last Farewell.” 
Since that time he has written approximately 
200 marches, overtures, intermezzos, sere- 
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nades, dirges, waltzes, rags, novelties, and 
galops. He is best known for his marches, 
which as of 1961 totaled 102. 

When he was 19, following a brief engage- 
ment with the Neddermeyer Band of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, King began an illustrious 
career with circus bands, starting as bari- 
tonist and later acting as conductor during 
the glorious golden years of the circus on 
the American scene. He began with the 
Robinson Famous Shows in 1910 and the 
following year became a member of the 
Yankee Robinson Circus. The year 1912 
found him playing under the baton of W, P. 
English in the Sells-Floto Circus Band and 
the following year with the Barnum & Bailey 
Circus Band under the conductor Ned Brill. 
It was at this time that he composed one 
of his most famous marches, “Barnum and 
Bailey's Favorite,“ which he dedicated to 
Brill. 

The next three seasons found him direct- 
ing the band for the Sells-Floto and Buffalo 
Bill Combined Shows. In 1917 he returned 
to Barnum & Circus Band, this time 
as conductor. In 1918-19 he conducted 
the Grand Army Band in Canton, Ohio. 

The next step in the career of this versatile 
brother was the establishment of the K, L. 
King Music House in Fort Dodge, Iowa in 
1920, where today he combines music pub- 
lishing with composing of band music as well 
as directing the Fort Dodge Municipal Band. 

Companion King is past president of the 
American Bandmasters Association, past 
president of the Iowa Bandmasters Associa- 
tion, and in 1953 was presented with an hon- 
orary degree of doctor of music by Phillips 
University, Enid, Okla. He is a member of 
Delta Chapter No. 51, RAM., Fort Dodge; 
Medina Council No. 26, R. & SM., Eagle 
Grove, Iowa; Calvary Commandery No. 24, 
K.T., Fort Dodge; Des Moines Consistory, 
AASR., (8J.), Za-Ga-Zig Shrine Temple. 
and St. Bartholomew Conclave, Red Cross of 
Constantine, all of Des Moines. He is also 
past president of the High Twelve Club of 
Fort Dodge. 


German-Egyptian Rocketry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the past weeks I have followed with 
great interest the press reports concern- 
ing the controversy over United Arab 
Republic missiles and the role of Ger- 
many in their development. Frankly, I 
am very concerned that given the usual 
Arab-Israeli animosities, a miscalcula- 
tion at any time could set the world on 
fire. It disturbs me that Germany, 
which has stood firmly on the side of the 
Western Nations in the last decade, 
should now, by her help to the United 
Arab Republic in construction of weap- 
ons of mass destruction, add fuel to an 
already burning fire. Those of us who 
have had a continuous and keen interest 
in the affairs of the Middle East know 
the danger a change in the military bal- 
ance would represent. 

I believe we are well aware of the in- 
herent dangers to our own security 
should hostilities break out anew in the 
Middle East. Now is the time for our 
country to make very clear to the United 
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Arab Republic that a military move 
against Israel would have grave impli- 
cations. 

I am also aware of the recent denials 
in regard to the role of German scien- 
tists and the scope and development of 
missiles in the United Arab Republic. 
If one is to believe the denials, then what 
is actually going on? Certainly the 
United Arab Republic must be striving 
for some sort of weapons superiority. 


My hope is that our State Department, 
in its preoccupation with other matters, 
has not overlooked the signs of growing 
danger in this vital area. Therefore, 
with the previous in view, I wish to call 
to the attention of my colleagues the 
article on German-Egyptian rocketry 
which appeared in the winter of 1962-63 
publication of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of World War II, Inc., which 
follows: 

GERMAN-EGYPTIAN ROCKETRY 

The decision of our Government to make 
available certain defense weapons to Israel 
has unleashed a torrent of abuse from Egypt. 
President Kennedy himself has come under 
attack by the Cairo government's controlled 
radio and press. A cartoon in one of the 
leading Egyptian newspapers Al Ahram de- 
picted the President in the role of the no- 
torious gangster Al Capone. A prominent 
Egyptian commentator, Tawfiq Hasan, told 
Egyptian radio listeners that the United 
States held “contempt for the United Na- 
tions” and was pursuing a policy of “aggres- 
sion against the Arabs” (Oct. 2, 1962). An- 
other broadcast over Calro Radio (Oct. 5, 
1962) described the United States as “the 
commander of the * * * imperialist camp.” 
Parenthetically, American taxpayers ought to 
bear in mind that Egypt has received over 
$700 million in U.S. aid and expects an addi- 
tional $500 million from Uncle Sam in the 
next few years. 

That Egypt should let loose this wild fury 
reveals at least two significant things: (1) 
The professions of Egypt’s friendship for the 
United States which some of our policymak- 
ers are trying to convince the American peo- 
ple as being genuing, turns out to a thin 
veneer concealing a profound contempt and 
animosity toward our country. (2) In view 
of the fact that the Hawk missile which the 
Israeli Government intends to purchase, is 
designed solely to oppose invading aircraft, 
why should the Egyptian Government com- 
plain unless it contemplates some dangerous 
adventures? 

camo's BOAST. 


The story of missiles in the Middle East 
has serious implications and deserves care- 
ful thought by all security minded Ameri- 
cans, We may be able to understand what is 
involved if we examine the problem by re- 
tracing some of its background. On the oc- 
casion of the 10th anniversary of Nasser's 
seizure of power Radio Cairo (July 21, 1962) 
broadcast to its listeners the following: Rise 
of Sun of our Arab Nations, illuminate the 
world and tell everyone we shall always be 
glorious. and triumphant. * * The United 
Arab Republic has successfully launched a 
missile." President Nasser himself was at 
the scene when four missiles were fired and 
he boasted in a speech that their missiles 
were in “large scale production.” Press re- 
ports indicate that all of Calro’s propaganda 
guns made the most of the occasion. Cairo 
Radio devoted.2 hours to martial music. It 
was, indeed, a gala event. 

The missiles were given specific names as 
though each of them possessed super heroic 
qualities. For example, one of the missiles, 
having a range of 400 miles, was called the 
Conqueror. When reporters asked Presi- 
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dent Nasser to explain the military signifi- 
cance of this rocket, he replied that it should 
be regarded in terms of the range that it 
can reach. Pressed still more for a specific 
answer, Nasser blithely replied that the ex- 
act range was “a little south of Beirut." On 
the map the target is obvious, namely, Leb- 
anon’s southern neighbor Israel. 

It is interesting to note that military ex- 
perts have declared that Egypt's rockets are 
of minimal value without nuclear warheads, 
In this connection, the London Economist 
(July 28, 1962) wrote the following: Presi- 
dent Nasser gave a nightmare glimpse into 
the far distance when he casually answered 
the Pravda correspondent’s question about 
nuclear warheads with: ‘We have not 
reached that yet'.” 

As for the cost of this ambitious program, 
Cairo has been very coy. The Egyptian Gov- 
ernment has not published any figures but 
in the latest budget allocations for the armed 
forces there is a substantial increase over 
the previous year's total. The increase, at- 
cording to the London Times (July 23, 
1962), is about 12 percent of the state 
budget. Thus, while President Nasser con- 
tinues to promise his people all of the good 
things of life and even boasts that “we man- 
ufacture everything from sewing needles to 
rockets,” the statistics show that the Egyp- 
tians will have to continue to forgo better 
living standards for the greater glory of 
Nasser’s rockets. Indeed, Nasser has at- 
tached a sacredness to these rockets. The 
day before they were displayed he declared 
that God willing, you (the Egyptian people) 
Will be able to see these rockets.” In that 
same declaration he boasts that we have 
War factories” and he assured his listeners 
that “the will of the people is bound to 
triumph.” 

BONN AND CAIRO 


When Cairo's entry into the missile age be- 
came front page news, stories began to pop 
Up about a mysterious group of German sci- 
entists and technicians who were said to 
have contributed to the development of Nas- 
Ser’s rocket arsenal. When the Cairo gov- 
ernment was asked to comment, it remained 
Silent. On the other hand, the New York 
Times (August 5, 1962) reported that the 

government “denied this week that any 
company or individuals officially 
Were known to have participated in Catro’s 
rocket effort.” The formulation of this de- 
nial, as reported by the Times, is fascinating. 
Please note the word “officially.” This is 
the key to the denial for, in effect, the West 
Government is telling the world that 
it knows all about the rocket deals with 
Cairo, but not officially. In the same issue of 
the Times a report from Vienna reveals that 
Dr. Eduard Lenzo, Economics Minister of 
Baden-Wurttemberg, said that a West Ger- 
man company had been established to ex- 
Port rocket parts to Egypt. 

Let us examine the relations of Bonn to 

Cairo on this sensitive question a bit more 
ly. Apparently, these relations seem to 

ve a comparatively long history. As far 
as December 8, 1960, the official "Bulle- 

tin" of the West German Government an- 
that a meeting of German officials 
Connected with atomic energy had exchanged 
ideas with Egyptian authorities in West Ger- 
many on “nuclear scientific and nuclear 
technical questions.” The communiqué fur- 
declared that, after both sides had ex- 
plained their mutual atomic programs, “dif- 
erent possibilities for collaboration between 
two states were discussed.” The leading 

t an representative in these negotiations 
‘urther said that his Government was 
Re cally ready to help the United Arab 
Public in the development of its atomic 
for nuclear development.” Other 

Teliable reports revealed that the West Ger- 
mee had agreed to furnish “a stream of 

Uclear scientists and technicians” to the 
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United Arab Republic. These same re- 
ports said that the University of Gottingen 
would supply scientific personnel to aid in 
the implementation of the agreement. It 
is noteworthy that the Science Division of 
the Gottingen University and scientific circles 
in Egypt “have had close relations over the 
years." Hence, we can see that the Germans 
had made official agreements, some of them 
still secret, with Egypt on the development of 
that country's nuclear power. 
SAENGER AND “COMPANY” ` 


The key German scientist in this operation 
is Dr. Eugen Saenger, a man who is compar- 
atively young. His background is interesting. 
Saenger opened a rocket research institute 
for the Nazi Air Ministry as early as 1936. 
He worked on a number of developments 
which were designed to improve the Nazis“ 
striking power, One of his pet projects was 
the development of a long-distance bomber 
capable of attacking New York. After the 
war, Saenger became director of the Stutt- 
gart Institute for Jet Propulsion Physics. 

Last year Saenger was dismissed from his 
post in Stuttgart when his tieup with Cairo 
was publicly exposed, However, this did not 
faze him at all since he, together with a 
couple of his German colleagues, were paid 
a yearly salary of about $500,000 for services 
rendered to the Egyptian Government. 
Saenger was also given Egyptian funds to buy 
in West Germany all of the equipment and 
the materials needed for Nasser’s missiles. 
On this point the AP (July 23, 1962) reported 
that the German newspaper Abendzei- 
tung revealed that about 250 West Ger- 
man rocket experts and technicians were 
working secretly in the UAR. It also stated 
that the four rockets which had been fired 
on the occasion of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment’s 10th anniversary, “were bought 
earlier from the United States and worked on 
by German experts.” This same German 
newspaper also reported that these German 
scientists and technicians were employed 
through Swiss concerns in Zurich “which act 
as camouflage for their activities.” 

Associated with Dr. Saenger in this work 
are the German scientists Brandner and Pilz. 
According to European press reports, West 
German officials gave them their passports, 
made sure that their pensions were in good 
standing and “treated them as honored 
citizens.” Brandner, while ostensibly a pris- 
oner in Russia after the war, helped to per- 
fect Russian bomber planes capable of carry- 
ing nuclear weapons. Pilz, who had worked 
with Wernher von Braun, now an American 
citizen, on Hitler's V-1 and V-2 projects at 
Peenemiinde, worked for the French after 
the war on that country’s rocket projects. In 
short, these scientists made sure that Ger- 
many’s military defeat would not interrupt 
the march of German science. As for Bonn's 
involvement, O, L. Sulzberger wrote in the 
New York Times that “Bonn has been aware 
for many months of this special German role 
in the Middle East arms race“ (New York 
Times, Aug. 6, 1962). In short, all of the 
evidence concerning the sinister activities 
of these German scientists leads directly to 
the authorities in Bonn. 

“EXPERIMENTING” ABROAD 

Since the story broke, there have been new 
reports concerning these scientists. We are 
now told that some of them have dis- 
appeared—allegedly kidnapped. While the 
Egyptians have pointed an accusing finger 
at Israel, it seems clear that these scientists 
are in Cairo. Apparently, these German 
scientists who have embarrassed their Allied 
partners, have quietly moved on to Egypt 
where they can continue their work without 
the glare of publicity. The revelations which 
we have outlined in brief, must have shocked 
a number of policymakers in Washington 
and London who have been advocating a 
greater exchange of nuclear know-how with 
Bonn. It must have been quite vexing for 
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them to observe how the Germans were 
able to leap into the field of atomic weapons 
development through the activities of such 
scientists as Herr Saenger in Cairo. Bonn, 
of course, was quite embarrassed, too, and, 
according to press reports, German officials 
expressed their chagrin over what these Ger- 
man scientists were doing. Nevertheless, 
they claimed that they were helpless to 
rectify this situation. After all, so the 
official explanation goes, these scientists do 
not work for the Bonn government, There- 
fore, they are free agents. Moreover, since 
West Germany is a free country, how can 
these scientists be stopped from earning 
their bread and butter in Egypt? 

This sounds like a plausible predicament 
and may convince those who are unaware 
of German techniques. Let us be specific. 
After World War I, leading members of the 
German General Staff managed to become 
key advisers to the Chinese military estab- 
lishment. The head of this mission was Col. 
Walter Bauer, one of General von Luden- 
dorf's chief assistants and a friend of Adolf 
Hitler. The Bauer mission turned out to be 
an embarrassment to the Weimar govern- 
ment. When certain Chinese leaders pub- 
licly revealed that great quantities of war 
material were being shipped into China in 
violation of the Versailles Treaty, the Weimar 
government was in a tough spot. It sought 
to absolve itself of the responsibility by 
pretending that this was not an official mis- 
sion and had nothing to do with the govern- 
ment. Obviously, this denial was made to 
forestall any Allied probe. A 

Under Weimar the German military prac- 
ticed their profession in other lands, 1. e., 
Russia, Holland, Spain, Sweden, and even 
in South America. The aim was twofold: 
(1) to help the German industrial war lords 
to grab some of the armament business and 
(2) to preserve and improve Germany's mili- 
tary know-how in the face of the restrictions 
laid down by the Versailles Treaty. In both 
instances German objectives were accomp- 
lished in the main and it is doubtful that 
Hitler would have been able to confront the 
world with such a powerful war machine in 
so short a time, had it not been for the 
extracurricular activities practiced by the 
German military while German officials 
looked the other way. 

German activities In this field since the 
end of World War II have a startling similar- 
ity with the past. In places far removed 
from each other, politically and even geo- 
graphically, like Spain and Soviet Russia, 
German scientists have been peddling their 
wares. They have been welcomed in the 
United States, too, and they seem to be doing 
a good job for President Naseer. As one 
French newspaper remarked, the Saengers 
and other German scientists have “become 
the foot soldiers of science. They work in 
France, in the East, in Italy, in Egypt * e» 
(Carrefour, Sept. 26, 1962). Let it not be 
forgotten that above all they work for the 
fatherland. 


AREAL SOLUTION WANTED 


This article would not be complete without 
an evaluation of our Government's wise de- 
cision to permit Israel to acquire defensive 
rockets. Given the accelerated arms buildup 
in Egypt and Nasser’s expressed determina- 
tion to launch war when the time becomes 
opportune, our Government showed farsight- 
edness in terms of our own national interests. 

When a house is about to be set on fire 
and threatens to spread, there is little time 
for making long-range plans to fireproof 
the house. The immediate need is firemen 
but one should not mistake the firemen's 
tark for the real job that needs to be done. 

The Middle East is a tinderbox of boiling 
hatreds. The arms race there is spurred on 
by Soviet machinations and by the stubborn, 
almost fanatical warlike policies of the Nas- 
serites. Yet, one must plan for the future, 
for the delivery of arms to counter this dan- 
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ger is no real solution. Much more needs to 
be done. Certainly, the United States in 
its own national interest as well as in the 
interest of world peace and security, must 
actively seek ways and means of breaking 
the vicious circle of arms buildup. Of one 
thing we are certain. It cannot be brought 
about by appeasing the aggressive forces in 
the Middle East nor by merely maintaining 
the fragile balance of military power among 
the states involved. Constructive and posi- 
tive action is imperative. In the search for 
a genuine for world disarmament, 
the possibilities of initiating such a project 
via the Middle East deserves the closest at- 
tention and thought of U.S. policymakers. 


Ties That Bind Common Market Are 
Binding on Twin Cities, Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


or MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most important factors in the fu- 
ture of the American economy is the 
trading relationship this country has 
developed with the Common Market 
countries of Europe. This relationship 
is especially significant to my own dis- 
trict and to the State of Minnesota as a 
whole. 

Through the Great Lakes port of Du- 
luth and the Mississippi River traffic of 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn., is one of 
the major exporting States of the Na- 
tion. Approximately 375,000 Minnesota 
workers—including 200,000 on farms— 
are affected by foreign trade, and can 
claim a $203 million share of US. 
exports. 

If the U.S. negotiators do not now 
skillfully use the legislative tools given 
them by the Congress in 1962, that vast 
trade will be seriously jeopardized, as the 
following articles from the March 19 
Minneapolis Star point out: 

Tres Tsar BN Common MARKET ARE 

BIND on Twin Crrtes, Too 

(Epvrror’s Nore.—The following is an ex- 
cerpt from “Minneapolis and the Common 
Market: The Ties That Bind” in Greater 
Minneapolis, published by the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce.) 2 

Minnesota has a large stake in foreign 
trade and stands to fare well with expanded 
markets. Approximately 375,000 workers— 
including 200,000 on farms—are affected by 
foreign trade and can claim a $203 million 
share of U.S. exports. -In the Twin Cities, 
foreign trade affects 112,000 manufacturing 
workers—2 out of every 3. The cities’ share 
of exports is estimated at $87.5 million. 

Exports of manufactured goods from 
Hennepin County amounted to $40.7 million 
in 1960 and 42 businesses each exported more 
than $25,000 in that year. Approximately 
29,400 workers were employed in these estab- 
lishments out of 72,822 manufacturing 
workers in the county. 

Major exporting industries in Minneapolis 
are: Nonelectrical machinery, instruments 
and related products, food and kindred prod- 
ucts, electrical machinery, transportation 
equipment, fabricated metal products, and 
rubber and plastic products, 
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“Tools for the modernization of industrial 
processes will be imported from many cities 
in the United States,” said one executive 
from an important Minneapolis manufac- 
turing firm. “There will be a great boon 
for Minneapolis firms in the small compo- 
nents and computers field, farm equipment, 
and processed foods, if these firms desire to 
do business overseas,” he said. 

Major Minneapolis imports come from 
non-Common Market countries and are 
mostly the raw materials that are non- 
competitive with our own industries. 

The main exception is Minnesota iron ore 
which cannot compete successfully in regard 
to grade or price. Food imports are mainly 
in the noncompetitive area of tropical fruits, 
nuts, spices. 

There are many possible trade arrange- 
ments between the United States and West- 
ern Europe. Congress has recently given 
President Kennedy a powerful negotiating 
authority in the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 
which enables him to cut US. tariffs and 
deal with foreign import restrictions. 

One of the reasons for the urgent need for 
the act is to maintain and expand markets 
for US. goods in the Economic 
Community. Former authority was totally 
inadequate for this purpose because it was 
eit limited in scope and enactment was too 

ow. 

As EEC internal tariffs are removed, com- 
petition will be more difficult for. business- 
men outside the Common Market, and it 
may encourage investment in the EEC area 
simply to get inside the external tariff 
barrier. 

On the other hand, if the level of the com- 
mon external tariff were lowered, opportuni- 
ties would incerase for American business to 
compete in the large EEC market by using 
productive facilities in the United States 
and by directly employing American workers. 

That is why the President requested the 
authority to negotiate for the widest reduc- 
tion of the EEC common external tariff at 
the earliest opportunity. 


BRUSSELS SQUEEZES OUR FARMERS 


(Eprror’s Nore.—Agricultural ministers of 
the European Common Market meet in Brus- 
sels tomorrow to consider a report by the 
European Commission on agricultural price 
criteria.) 

What goes on in Brussels these days is of 
compelling pocketbook interest to the Amer- 
ican farmer. From $1 to $1.5 billion of 
American farm exports go to Europe annual- 
ly. The future of much of this market de- 
pends on decisions by the agricultural min- 
isters of the European Economic Community 
(EEC) on farm policy within the Common 
Market Six. 

US. poultry raisers already have been hurt. 
The six nations—France, Belgium, Holland, 
Italy, West Germany, Luxembourg—early in 
1962 agreed on a common policy for eggs and 
poultry, fruits and vegetables. The import 
duty on chickens was boosted from 4% cents 
a pound to 12% cents. The levy in West 
Germany, our biggest outlet, rose from 48 
to 13 cents a pound. 

The result has been that poultry exports 
to EEC slumped fast after midyear—to $12.6 
million in the 4-month period ended No- 
vember 30 from $20.3 million a year earlier. 


The poultry market was doomed, anyway. 


As soon as European producers learned to 
mass-produce birds as we do they would be 
able to meet our prices. But in the mean- 
time the Six have, in effect, erected a wall 
against our chickens. 

The Six were to have worked out an agree- 
ment on cereals by April 1, but now that 
deadline has again been set back. Smooth 
negotiations within the Market weren't 
helped by President de Gaulle’s veto of Brit- 
aln's entry, and so talks may drag on and on. 
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When a common policy is worked out, 
feed grains, wheat, flour, rice, and vegetables 
are the most likely candidates for additional 
tariff protection. Rule out cotton; Europe 
is not a major producer of that fiber, 

Take wheat. France has a support price 
of about $2.30 a bushel, as against the $1.82 
price support here. West Germany supports 
wheat at $3.15 a bushel. According to Farm 
Journal, the upper limit for the eventual 
marketwide support already has been set 
even higher than the present German level, 
which is the highest in the world. 

Now the prophets of gloom predict that 
De Gaulle will push for the higher German 
price to make France Europe's granary. 
France grows more than three times as much 
wheat as West Germany. 

The current gloom presupposes a Gaullist 
common market. But Jean Monnet, the 
architect of EEC, looks to an agricultural 
community in which inefficient farmers will 
be discouraged, efficient producers will be 
encouraged, and needed agricultural prod- 
ucts that cannot be efficiently produced will 
be imported. 

And even De Gaulle should be able to see 
the dangers of a strict protectionism for the 
Common Market—overproduction, inflation, 
high wages, and hence high prices for the 
very industrial products the Six must ship 
to thrive. 


The Muffled Minority 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
York Dispatch of York, Pa., carries a 
“Mail Bag” section in which it features 
“Letters From the People.” One of the 
recent letters which appeared in the 
March 14 edition is from Wayne Burg,- 
who writes eloquently concerning the 
need for more minority staff members on 
congressional committees to prevent 
what he calls the muffled minority. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this “Letter from the People” 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Mr. Burg’s letter follows: 

TRE MUFFLED MINORITY 
To the EDITOR: 

There is little public knowledge to date on 
an-exceedingly dangerous threat to the two- 
party system in the United States, The prob- 
lem of minority committee staffing is cur- 
rently being given high priority by Repub- 
lican Members of Co: 

The Republican House conference headed 
by Representative GERALD Forn, Republican 
of Michigan, has set up a subcommittee on 
minority staffing. Its function is to study 
and recommend solutions to the 10-1 un- 
balance among the majority and minority 
staff members assigned to the standing com- 
mittees of the House of Representatives and 
Senate. 

Representative FRED SCHWENGEL, Republi- 
can, of Iowa, is heading the subcommittee 
which, through its investigations has found 
that there are 461 majority staf members 
in the House as opposed to 43 for the mi- 
nority. The Joint Committees of both 
Houses show a 70-to-2 ratio for the majority. 

The Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 
litical affiliation. All committee chairmen 
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should appoint staff members according to 
skill and professional experience and not po- 
litical affiliation. All committee chairman 
are of the majority party. It would appear 
from the above figures that some committee 
chairman have forgotten about the Reorgani- 
zation Act. < 

Most of the legislative work of Congress 
is done by the committees, the Senate havy- 
ing 18 and the House 22. There are eight 
Joint Committees composed of members of 
both Houses. The personnel assigned to 
these committees conduct investigations, 
analyze reports, arrange hearings, and pro- 
pose recommendations that with committee 
approval guide legislation through Congress. 

Representative ScHWENGEL has proposed a 
resolution which would provide for a 60-40 
distribution on committee staffs. This has 
been given little support by the Democrats. 
I believe the American public should be 
aware of this inequity because of its far- 
reaching implications. It does not take a 
political scientist to see that good Govern- 
ment under the two-party system suffers 
when the minority is deprived of the means 
to, (1) develop constructive alternatives, (2) 
Offer sound criticism and evaluation, (3) 
document and communicate its views, and 
(4) check information supplied by the ma- 
jority against impartial sources. 

A “muffied minority” cannot effectively 
implement these activities. Every demo- 
cratic form of government must in some way 
provide for a collision of viewpoints to insure 
legislation which reflects the will of the peo- 
le, and not merely partisan thinking. Dic- 

torships thrive on the death of political 
minorities; Democrats and Republicans alike 
are responsible for the preservation of mi- 
nority views at all levels of government. 
Public support for equitable representation of 
both parties on congressional committees 
should be urged by all citizens and letters 
to your congressman and senator can help 
get the job done. 

Warne N. Bure. 


National Boys’ Club Week, March 31- 
April 6, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA: 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues that coming 
this week is National Boys’ Club Week 
throughout the Nation, Boys’ Clubs of 
America which is chartered by Congress 
is doing an outstanding job in serving 
More than 600,000 boys in 625 local or- 
anizations in nearly every State in the 
Union. 

The Boys’ Clubs of America under the 

p of the Honorable Herbert 
Hoover, who has led this movement for 
More than 25 years; the presidency of 
Mr. Albert L. Cole, of Greenwich, Conn.; 
and Mr. John M. Gleason, the national 
r, has reached an impressive 
degree of importance, and now have 
buildings, facilities, and equipment 
Valued at more than $150 million. Their 
Clubs are staffed by 5,000 professional 
Workers and they have amassed more 
than 80,000 volunteers to help in the 
Cause of “juvenile decency.” 
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The Herbert Hoover Headquarters 
Building of Boys’ Clubs of America at 
771 First Avenue, New York, N.Y., stands 
directly opposite the United Nations for 
millions of national and international 
visitors to see this symbol of the Ameri- 
can way Of life. 

Their code 


I believe in God and the right to worship 
according to my own faith and religion. 

I believe in America and the American way 
of life * * * in the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights. 

I believe in fairplay, honesty, and sports- 
manship. 

I believe in my Boys’ Club which stands for 
these things— 

Is also dramatically indicative of our 
heritage and I find it most fitting to call 
it to your attention. 

On this, the occasion of the 103d an- 
niversary of the founding of the first 
Boys’ Club in Hartford, Conn., a resident 
and author of my congressional district, 
Mr. Robert J. Murrin, wrote a poem in 
honor of this organization and the sig- 
nificant contribution it is making in 
“Building the Citizens of Tomorrow” and 
strengthening our democratic principles. 

Under unanimous consent of this body, 
I insert here the text of Mr. Murrin’s 
poem and join with him in paying trib- 
ute to this worthy American institution: 

- Boys’ CLUBS OF AMERICA 
It’s an organization throughout our land 
Which extends to boys a helping hand. 
Guiding and leading as each goes his way 
Down paths to the future in his life of today. 


With dedicated leaders, all friends of the boy, 

They fill his free time with learning and joy. 

With diversified programs geared to his needs, 

The Boys’ Clubs are planting good character 
seeds. 


Through hobbies and crafts, and libraries 
new, 
Dramatics and game rooms—a group club 
or two; 
Through informal guidance and a place of 
: Kis own, 
A boy need not feel that he walks alone. 


Strengthening of body and development of 
mind 

Are among the objectives of Boys’ Clubs, 
you'll find. 

To encourage the boys who need it the most, 

Is a basic philosophy of which they can 
boast. 


From the hazards of streets and temptation 
to 


wrong, 
~ They divert his energy and help him be- 


long.” 

“Pun with a purpose”—so adequately phrased 

Yes, Boys’ Clubs of America deserves highest 
praise. 


Kennedys Fear One Man in 1964 
Election—Goldwater 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 
oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 
Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr Speaker, one 


of the best kept secrets of the Republican 
Party at the present time is the weakness 
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of Gov. Nelson Rockefeller as a presi- 
dential candidate. In fact, it is getting 
to be less and less of a secret each week 
as his lack of appeal to Republicans be- 
gins to show. As usual, it can be ex- 
pected that the Democrats will build him 
up since he is the man they would like 
to place in opposition to President Ken- 
nedy in 1964. Former Postmaster Gen- 
eral Jim Farley propounded the “my 
friend, Nelson Rockefeller” line in a 
statement last week and we, in truth, 
read these statements all of the time. Of 
course, it will be Republicans and not 
Democrats who will nominate our can- 
didate next year. 

It is becoming more obvious that Re- 
publicans want a bona fide candidate 
who will not run on a “me too” platform. 
The strong position of Senator Barry 
GOLDWATER is ringing clearly to Repub- 
licans throughout the country and I be- 
lieve a genuine ground swell of opinion 
is forming in behalf of this great Sena- 
tor. He speaks forthrightly about the 
a Tairs of state, is not deluded by the 
Communists and offers a positive free 
enterprise approach to preserve the 
sovereignty of our Nation internationally 
and fiscally at home. The bungling of 
this administration and its frightening 
lack of economic horsesense coupled 
with the inept handling of foreign affairs 
would naturally cause the Kennedys to 
fear a man who would speak out in hon- 
est contrast in the 1964 campaign. 
Americans are looking for a candidate 
like Barry GoLpwaTer—North, South, 
East, and West. 

Walter Trohan hit the nail right on 
the head in his “Report from Washing- 
ton,” which appeared in the March 27, 
1963, Chicago Tribune. I commend it 
not only to Republicans but to all of my 
colleagues in the House: 

KENNEDYS Fear ONE Man IN 1964 ELECTION— 
GOLDWATER 
(By Walter Trohan) 

WASHINGTON, March 26.—President Ken- 
nedy and his brother, Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy, the grand vizier of the 
New Frontier, fear only one man in 1964, 
and it is not Gov. Nelson Rockefeller of 
New York. 

The man they dread Is a true frontiersman, 
Senator Barry GoLDWAaATER, Republican of 
Arizona, the personable and articulate con- 
servative who would rather be Senator than 
Vice President. They fear that GOLDWATER 
would carry the South, where he is viewed 
as an exponent of State rights and not as a 
hated Republican, and that he would rally 
the rightwing of the Republican Party in 
the North, which has shown little en- 
thusiasm for GOP me-tooism. 

Early this year the Attorney General, the 
second most powerful man in Washington 
who runs the Democratic National Commit- 
tee and foreign and domestic policy, was 
interviewed by U.S. News & World Report. 
He was asked to guess who the 1964 Republi- 
can nominee will be. 

“Well, I know, but I don't think he does, 
80 I don't think I'd better say,” was his reply. 

The reference was not to Rockefeller, 
obviously. Since that time, the Attorney 
General and his brother have confided to 
intimates that GoL_pwaTer would make a 
tougher race for the Presidency than would 
the New Yorker. Rockefeller has two heavy 


strikes against him in facing Ken- 
W.. e eee OSS (95a) OS 
vorce, 
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GOLDWATER A MODEL FAMILY MAN 


Gorowarer flew the hump between Burma 
and China in the war. He is a jet pilot in 
the Reserve with the rank of brigadier gen- 
And he is a model family man, whose 

of divorce as an Episcopalian are no 
less strict than those of the President. 


mate, but the Senator made it clear 
that he will not run for second place, noting 
how Vice President Jonson has fallen from 
the position of the second most powerful 
man in Washington as Senate Democratic 
leader to the anonymous obscurity of the 
Vice Presidency. 

“I watched what happened to one of the 
strongest men in the country in a short 
space of 2 years,“ GOLDWATER said last week. 
“I would rather be a live Senator than a 
sort of backwoods man in the Vice Presi- 
dential chair.” 

Of course, the fact that the Kennedys 
have the strongest fear of GOLDWATER'S 
rivalry doesn't mean that he will necessarily 
get the GOP nomination. He will face the 
“nice fellow but can’t win“ treatment from 
defeatist Republicans, who employed this 
line to kill off the hopes of the late Senator 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio. GOLDWATER comes 
from a small State with a handful of con- 
vention votes, while Rockefeller has a bagful 
in New York. 

ROCKEFELLER IS THE MAN TO BEAT 


There is no douht that Rockefeller will 
be the man to beat for the GOP nomination, 
as he was in 1960 and as he will be in 1968 
if he doesn't get it in 1964. For this reason 
many Republicans want to give it to him 
next time around, much as many Democrats 
gave their nomination to Alfred E. Smith in 
1928 to remove him as a factor in 1932, 
when they expected Democratic fortunes to 
improve, as they did. 

The Kennedys have a map of the United 
States which shows the areas the President 
took in 1960 in black and those which Rich- 
ard M. Nixon took, in white. The map 
shows that Nixon took more area of the 
country than the President did because the 
President captured most of the less exten- 
sive but more populous city areas. 

They feel that they could improve the 
picture against Rockefeller, but fear that 
the man from the wide open spaces of the 
west might threaten to let down their po- 
litical fences to more white space on the 


map. 


A Doctor Speaks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 4 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, a recent is- 
sue of the Hutchinson (Kans.) News, 
March 15, contained an excellent state- 
ment by C. R. Openshaw, M.D. It clearly 
illustrates basic problems confronting 
individuals within our society who 
espouse the cause of conservative, con- 
stitutional government, but either sit 
idly by or beat the drum for expanded 
Federal programs which might benefit 
them directly or indirectly. Many Mem- 
bers of Congress and other elected offi- 
cials are many times frustrated by con- 
flicting and inconsistent views of con- 
stituents, 
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Dr. Openshaw in clear, concise lan- 
guage presents the problems and solu- 
tion. Those who really believe in indi- 
vidual responsibility should appreciate 
his statement. 

The statement follows: 

A Doctor SPEAKS 

As it becomes painfully apparent to even 
the most naive that a struggle of epic pro- 
portions is being waged today between the 
free world and those who would enslave it, 
the volces become increasingly louder that 
war (meaning all-out nuclear effort) is in- 
creasingly unthinkable. 

Although nuclear explosions have not yet 
occurred in our cities, war is nonetheless real 
and declared by actions if not by formal 
decree. 

Despite optimistic notes sounded by world 
travelers, the evidence is good that we are 
continuing to lose this war. Let me hasten 
to state that I do not refer to the overt 
struggle with Russia, with Castro, or even 
with internal communism. The overall 
status of these fortunes is so colored by 
controversy, interpretation, and political in- 
trigue at a given moment, that even Gov- 
ernment experts often disagree. 

Instead, I refer to two other aspects of the 
war, about which there is little doubt of our 
progressive deterioration, 


THE HOME WAE 


The first is the home war, and here there 
can be no question that we are By 
this, I mean that very few are fighting whol- 
ly, sincerely, and unreservedly on the side 
of strength for freedom. Individuals and 
groups fight on one side one day and on 
the other the next, or else fight with one 
hand while accepting bribes from the oppo- 
sition with the other. 

Who will not claim to be in favor of na- 
tional solvency, individual incentive, and 
freedom of private and economic life from 
political domination: Who is not opposed 
to preemptive statism and fiscal irresponsi- 
bility? Who, that is, except when it might 
apply to his own community, or add a few 
temporary extra dollars to his personal 
pocket? 

Try to close a military Installation in the 
name of economies to be realized, try to cut 
a subsidy of any kind or eliminate expense 
of Federal involvement in real estate mort- 
gages, DAKE projects, or loans at less 
than cost. The screams will come from all 
quarters, depending on who is personally 
affected. 

What businessmen's organization has not 
been guilty of passing resolutions which 
support programs or projects which weaken 
our fiscal or economic strength and aid the 
trend toward defeat? 

Here then, ls where the real war is being 
fought: the war at home for simple principles 
and policies that will keep us strong. If we 
can be victorious here, we will defeat com- 
munism and international slavery on what- 
ever terms they choose: political, diplomatic, 
ideological or (God forbid) military. 

PERSONAL MINIATURE 


And how can this critical war be won? 
Only by winning still another war—that war 
yaa each must fight inside himself. Deep 

e each of us is going on a personal 
minature of this domestic war. A war to 
determine which side we are really on, rather 
than the one we claim to support. On this 
front is a tremendous array of forces; appeal 
of immediate benefits, business advantage or 
personal profit; power of Inertia; reluctance 
to get involved; the tendency to convince 
ourselves that one man doesn't really count. 
We even see a peculiar belief that America 
is somehow immune to the same germs of 
decay that have destroyed other civilizations. 
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On the other side are conscience, Judgment 
and historical facts regarding the fall of other 
strong nations, 

How are you coming with your personal 
war? First, if you are to win, you must 
practice what you profess to believe. The 
temperance lecturer who is discovered stag- 
gering about his back yard is a heavier liabil- 
ity to his cause than the confirmed drunkard. 
So, too, is the businessman who preaches free 
enterprise, then participates in programs of 
political interference. 

Secondly, you can start a program among 
those immediately about you to help them 
with their personal wars. Each of us can be 
effective, through precept and example, with 
those whom we see and talk to dally. 

How much can you—one man—do? No 
one knows. But if you will work with the 
same zeal, the same crusading fire, loyalty 
and drive possessed by the enemy, you will 
be amazed at what you can accomplish. But 
no one can win, regardless of how our inter- 
national and domestic fronts fare, that does 
not win his own personal war. Nor can one 
lose who has applied the principles he be- 
lieves right to his ultimate best, 

This is the rocky road; often lonely, never 
easy. Freedom is threatened not because it 
has failed, but because it has been tried and 
found difficult. When it seems insoluble, 
this prayer may help: “I am but one man 
Still I am one man. I cannot do everything, 
but I can do something. What I can do, I 
should do. What I should do, with God's 
help, I shall do.” 


Arthur Hoppe’s Columns 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, it al- 
ways gives me pleasure to bring to the 
attention of CONGRESSIONAL RECORD read- 
ers the amusing remarks of Arthur 
Hoppe, San Francisco Chronicle colum- 
nist, who has gained a tremendous group 
of followers here on Capitol Hill. 

His articles for March 17, 19, and 21 
follow: 

In SIBERIA LADIES ARE FREE 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

We have all given a lot of thought, I'm 
sure, to those poor Russians who get exiled 
to Siberia by the dictatorial Communist 
regime. But did you ever stop to think how 
the Siberians feel? 

They're getting pretty sore, let me tell 
you. In fact, Mrs. V. Marina of Irkutsk, who 
sounds like the president of the Siberian 
garden club, has fired off an irate letter to 
the Moscow newspaper, Literaturnaya Ga- 
zetta. What finally blew Mrs. Marina's stack 
was the news that a young lady of the eve- 
ning named Tosca was being banished to 
Siberia to mend her ways. 

“This is simply offensive and insulting to 
us Siberians,” writes Mrs. Marina. Won't 
this piece of goods from the Capital find ad- 
mirers even in a new place?” demands Mrs. 
Marina. “She probably will,” concludes Mrs. 
Marina gloomily. And you can kind of see 
her eyeing Mr. Marina as she writes. 

Oh, it’s going to be a stirring scene when 
the train from the Capital pulls into Irkutsk. 
And Miss Tosca steps daintily down, the slit 
in her tight black skirt revealing a well- 
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formed patella. And there to greet her will 
be a militant band from the Garden Club, 
each wearing no-nonsense galoshes and a 
look you could pickle beets with. 

“Comrade ladies,“ says the local Commis- 
sar nervously. “Let us remember we are all 
comrades in the glorious Revolution. Let us 
welcome Comrade Tosca joyously to our 
gracious Siberia. And leave us put down 
those rocks.” 

“Hah,” says Mrs. Marina as spokeslady. 
“For 50 years we are working under our ban- 
mer: ‘Make Siberia a Wonderful Place to 
Live. So the winters are freezing. So the 
summers are not so hot either. So who's 
complaining? It’s all we got. So for 50 
‘years from Moscow they are sending us hooli- 
gans, iders, no-goodniks and political nuts. 
Do we protest, maybe? No. Like Florence 
Nightingales, we are. But now they send us 
her. A flashy homewrecker. It is too much. 
Revolution-shmevolution. We are revolt- 
ing.” 

“True,” says Miss Tosca disdainfully. And 
with that the Garden Club overthrows Miss 
Tosca, the Commissar and Siberia (not to 
mention the train), sets up a new authori- 
tarian regime and exiles all young ladies in 
tight black skirts back to Moscow. 

Well, it all goes to show that even the 
most dictatorial regimes have their limits. 
They can tell their people where to work, 
how to live, what to create and even what 
to think. And if the people are cowed 
enough, indoctrinated enough or uncaring 
enough, they'll do it without protest. But 
don't-mess with the ladies. 

For if there's one indestructible human 
freedom, it’s the right ladies feel they have 
to keep a ball and chain on their husbands. 

— e. 


Just PLAIN Jack Atwars Looks NEW 


(By Arthur Hoppe) 

(Newsflash from the world of haute 
coutre: The Jackie Look is definitely out.“) 

Good morning, friends in television land. 
It’s time for another visit with Just Plain 
Jack, the warm-hearted story of a young 
man’s search for a lasting understanding 
with his wife. And the country. 

As we join Just Plain Jack today, we find 
him in the Blue-Green-Rose Room, absorbed 
in the latest issue of Vogues Bizarre. As he 
puts it down, the beautiful so- 


by 47 photographers on roller skates. Just 
Plain Jack catches her stirrup. 0 

Jack: Tallyho! Could I speak to you for 
a minute, dear? 

Society girl: Well, I'm terribly busy, Bun- 
ny, just being me. 

Jack: It's about your hair. 

Society girl: My hair? Silly, that isn't the 
Teal me. (And she removes her perfectly 
coiffed boufant wig and pillbox hat to reveal 
her perfectly colffed boufant hair and pill- 
box hat underneath.) There, is that bet- 
ter? 

Jack: It's lovely, Dear. But aren’t you 
getting a little—er—tired of that look? 

Society girl (wide-eyed): What look? 

Jack: And that wide-eyed look, too. And 
those overblouses, And * * * 

Society girl: You don't love me any more. 

Jack: Madly. But that look is passe. 
And we can't have images around here that 
lack popular appeal, Now I'm not making 
threats, dear. Exactly. But you do remem- 
ber Chester Bowles? 

4 coer. girl (wide-eyed): Oh, what can I 

0 

Jack: Squint a little. And dress to please 
me. Won't you wear the kind of clothes I 
like? Just for me? 

Society girl: Oh, Bunny, you know I will. 

Jack: Great. Now here's an old sweat- 
shirt of Bobby's. See? It's still got his 
50-ralle medal on it. And here's some sneak- 
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ers Ethel forgot after our last formal garden 

I think they'red ry. And Boy. 
(This'‘ll beat Republican cloth coats all 
hollow.) 

Society girl (viewing self in mirror): But 
it doesn’t fit the real me. And that goes 
for the sweatshirt, too. 

Jack (thoughtfully): You're right. You 
need a new hairdo to go with it, A poodle 
cut? An artichoke cut? No, something 
brandnew. We'll call it "the Bipartisan Tax 
Cut.” 

(He whips out a pair of scissors and 
trimming her hair, snipping a little off here 
and saying “Oops,” and a little off there and 
saying “Whoops.” The hands of the au- 
thentic antique jazz combo clock whirl to 
indicate the passage of an hour.) 

Jack: There. If it weren't for that wide- 
eyed look, you'd be perfect. Because you 
look just like the one person the whole 
country loves and admires. 


Society girl (flattered): Who, Bunny? 
Ava Gardner? 

Jack: Teddy. (She scowls and glowers at 
him, furious.) Darling, now you are per- 


fect. At last we'ye got it. “The New Fron- 
tler Look.” It'll sweep the country. 

Will the country be swept? Will house- 
wives scowl and glower? Have you ever told 
yours you don't Like her hair? Be sure to 
tune in to our next episode, folks. And 
meanwhile, as you go down the byways of 
life, friends, remember: All it takes to bring 
out the real you is just plain jack. 


Dr. VAN ALLEN DESERVES A BELT 
{By Arthur Hoppe) 

I don't wish to say I told you so. But I 
told you so. I'm speaking, of course, of the 
only time I was ever right. That was in 1962 
when I said our sicentists’ plan to blow up 
our Van Allen Radiation Belt didn’t sound 
very constructive to me. 

But our scientists sald, “Pooh. What do 
crummy laymen know about it?” And Dr. 
Van Allen, who discovered the thing, in- 
sisted his vastly complex studies proved 
blowing up his belt would be good for us 
ignoramuses, 

So our scientists happily blew up the belt 
to see what would happen. What happened? 
They knocked out three of our satellites and 
generally loused up outer space for decades 
to come. ’ 

And at long last, Dr. Van Allen himself has 
come out in public (clutching his waist- 
band) to admit he was wrong. Manfully. 
But do you know why he was wrong? Be- 
cause, he now tells us, all those scientific 
reassurances he gave us were based on 
“intuitive expectations.” Intuitive? Good 
gravy. 

“Mr. Kennedy, as chairman of your Distin- 
guished Scientific Advisers on What Should 
Be Done About the Moon, I am glad to report 
we have reached a unanimous decision. In 
32 seconds. 

“As you know, we scientists have long 
studied the moon. We have photographed 
it, measured it, weighed it, and analyzed it. 
And, frankly, we can't think of anything else 
to do with it. So we've decided to blow it up. 
‘To see what will happen. 

“Naturally, we expect a few protests from 
the lay public. Who don't understand these 
things. But, after all, whose moon is it? 
Everybody, I'm sure, will agree that any- 
thing in the cosmos nobody understands 
belongs to us scientists. 

“True, there may be a couple of scare 
headlines, claiming chunks of the moon 
may, ha, ha, land on people’s heads. Or 
the sky will, ho, ho, fall down. But, as 
distinguished scientists we are thoroughly 
pare ea the world will be better off with- 
out it. 

“Dr. Denton here, the renowned astrono- 
mer, feels it in his bones. Dr. Carter, the re- 
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spected physicist, has a twinge in his right 
knee which invariably bodes well for enter- 
prises undertaken in the lunar descendency. 
And Dr. Gerber, who will himself trigger the 
explosion, just rolled eight straight passes 
during our coffee break. 

“So, if you will kindly fork over an H-bomb 
or two, Mr. President, we will be selflessly off 
to ‘continue advancing man's knowledge of 
She pornos: As long as we got a little of it 
eft.” 

Well, I've been saying our scientists were 
neither old enough nor wise enough to play 
with H-bombs. Because any science, when 
faced with cosmic forces, is an inexact sci- 
ence. But intuition. I didn't know it was 
that inexact. 

And if our scientists are going to trust 
their intultion to tell them whether to blow 
something up to see what will happen, 
they're going to blow it up. That being the 
essence of science. : 

But nuts to that, Dr. Van Allen. Now 
you've lost your belt, I hope you lose your 
er—reputation. Because if our leaders con- 
tinue to think you scientists infallible, we're 
all going to be equashed by a chunk of green 
cheese one of these moonless nights. That's 
what my intuition tells me. 


Action on Cuba Must Be Demanded 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, every 
minute the administration delays facing 
a showdown with the Soviet Union over 
Cuba we are bringing this Nation closer 
to the possibility of war and closer to 
the destruction of our free society. The 
President should brook no further delays 
on the part of Khrushchev to get his 
troops out of Cuba, not merely several 
thousand at the Communist dictator's 
whim, but all of them and right now. 
Unless we face up to the danger Com- 
munist aggression in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, we will encourage further ad- 
ventures by Soviet Russia in Central and 
Latin America. This increases the pos- 
sibility of all-out war because Khru- 
shchev may mistake our refusal to force 
a showdown as timidity and weakness 
and having drawn such a conclusion mis- 
judge our willingness to fight to protect 
our freedom and World War III will 
then be inevitable. 


David Lawrence, in his column in the 
Washington Evening Star, has warned 
of the refusal to force a showdown over 
Cuba. His editorial follows: 

Fon an Eanty SHowpown on Cusa—vU-S. 
Action To Enp Sovier FOOTHOLD IN THIS 
HEMIsPHERE CALLED NECESSARY 

(By David Lawrence) 

Wili the United States permit a complete 
Communist takeover of Central and South 
America similar to what has already hap- 
pened in Cuba? 

One by one, the Latin American countries 
are currently being subjected to the most 
intensive penetration by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. What is the answer? 

Tt will be of no avall to blame a preceding 
administration. There is an unfortunate 
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tendency in Washington nowadays to con- 
done evil by enumerating mistakes of the 
past, as if these furnish an alibi for present 
errors or neglect of duty. 

The problem is really nonpolitical. It is 
every day becoming more difficult to handle, 
Billions of dollars are being taken away from 
the taxpayers of the United States annually 
to support so-called foreign ald programs 
on all continents. Almost everyone familiar 
with the situation agrees that financial aid 
of some kind from the United States is 
essential to thwart the Communist intru- 
sions in the internal affairs of various coun- 
tries to the south of us. When the United 
States lends or gives money to another coun- 
try, however, the Washington government 
cannot exercise complete control over what 
happens to such funds. 

The spread of communism in Latin Amer- 
ica is due largely to economic conditions 
that have long prevailed there. Poverty and 
a low standard of living provide fertile areas 
for Communist infiltration. Weak govern- 
ments, influenced by selfish leaders, have re- 
tarded progress. Even in a country as 
friendly to the United States as Brazil has 


thus far been willing to adopt. 

Foreign policy in this field, both under the 
present and preceding administrations here, 
has been based on a belief that the Orga- 
nization of American States can be made to 
function as a kind of supervisory police body 
which would employ armed forces in a col- 
lective manner. But almost every one of 
the Latin American countries faces such a 
serious threat from within that it is doubt- 
ful whether any firm policy which really 
comes to grips with the Communist prob- 
lem will ever materialize through the OAS. 
The United States bears the major respon- 
sibility, and must go it alone when it be- 
comes necessary. That time has arrived. 

It will be argued, of course, that public 
opinion in Latin America is opposed to any 
armed intervention by this country, and that 
the Communists will capitalize on such a 
step. But although the Latin countries were 
at first dismayed by the attempted invasion 
at the Bay of Pigs, many of the leaders of va- 
rious governments to the south of us now 
have seen the light and want Cuba freed 
from the Communist yoke by any means pos- 
sible. 

The United States inevitably has to take 
the risk of offending the Kremlin, and can 
adopt the very contention that nations have 
put forward in the past—respect for inter- 
national rights. To protect American prop- 
erty by force, if necessary, is a right granted 
under international law. It involves a de- 
cision that has to be made sooner or later. 
Under the Monroe Doctrine, the United 
States has maintained that no European 
power shall be permitted to establish a base 
or its “system” in this hemisphere. Historical 
precedent under international law therefore 
would justify a move to rid Cuba of Com- 
munist troops, technicians, and subversive 
organizations as well. 

What the United States does or fails to do 
in Cuba is directly related to the future 
freedom of all the Latin American peoples. 
The cry will be raised that intervention 
could bring on world war III. But a Com- 
munist takeover of Latin America, Including 
Mexico, would mean a world war just the 
same. So it’s a question of not what shall 
be done, but when. All signs today point to 
a Communist conquest of the Latin coun- 
tries of this hemisphere If the United States 
continues to wait for the weak Organization 
of American States to act, or mistakenly 
delays action until the Communists have 
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built another wall around all of Latin 
America just as they have around West 
Berlin. 

Cuba is the natural place for an early 
showdown with communism in this hemi- 
sphere. 


County Has Abundance of Hidden 


Treasures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr, Speaker, I insert 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an article which appeared in the 
Elizabethton Star on Sunday, March 24, 
1963. 

Carter County, Tenn., has an abun- 
dance of hidden treasures in the way of 
remote, not easily accessible, sceneries. 
It is connected to Avery County, N.C., 
and is approximately 15 miles from the 
Virginia State line. 

Frank Robinson, publisher and his 
staff are doing a wonderful job in pro- 
moting his area, and I commend him: 
County Has ABUNDANCE OF HIDDEN TREASURES 


Carter County has an abundance of hidden 
treasures in the way of remote, not easily 
accessible sceneries, overlooked by its own 
citizens but attraction to tourists from other 
parts of the country. 

One of the most interesting scenic parts 
of Carter County is Laurel Fork. The rush- 
ing stream has its source in the Buck Moun- 
tain section not far from the Avery County 
line. It drops from 3,500 feet elevation to 
1,800 feet at its confluence with Doe River 
at Hampton over a distance of some 12 miles 
through and between steep mountainsides. 

Laurel Fork rivals in wildness the better 
known Doe River Gorge through which 
“Tweetsie" used to run and which Roan 
Mountain Citizens Club is endeavoring to re- 
open as a tourist attraction. The gorge and 
Laurel Fork are separated by Cedar and 
Black Mountains and the White Rocks. 

Laurel Fork can be divided into two sec- 
tions, the lower one from Braemar to Den- 
nis Cove, the upper from Dennis Cove to its 
source. The upper section is slightly longer 
than the lower, but the gorges of the lower 
are steeper. 

There are beautiful waterfalls in both sec- 
tions, below and above Dennis Cove, 

Laurel Fork is in part privately owned. 
In part it belongs to the Cherokee National 
Forest. Moreover, in part it constitutes the 
Laurel Fork wildlife management area, noted 
for its deer hunts and excellent trout fish- 
ing. 
In former years the recreation area above 
Dennis Cove with picnic and camping fa- 
cilities was one of the most popular in Car- 
ter County. Now, it is less frequented with 
more easily reachable facilities at Watauga 
Lake. 

The easiest way to take a trip into Laurel 
Fork is to start at the two small concrete 
bridges just east of Braemar. The Appa- 
lachian Trail at that point leaves Highway 
67 and enters Laurel Fork. There is space 
for the parking of a-few automobiles. 

To proceed farther up with a car is not ad- 
visable. From here on out the only means 
of transportation is on foot. 

In the spring, a few weeks hence, colum- 
bine, blood root, rue anemone, violets, Mary- 
bells, Solomonseal, irises, bleeding heart, 
trailing arbutus and other flowers are in 
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bloom along the old road that leads up some 
way or along the trail. Doghobble and 


` ferns are in abundance, 


In summer, red campion or catchfly, and 

the cardinal flower closer to the stream, are 
striking members of the flowers in bloom in 
the gorge. 
Turning down the trall to the stream, in- 
stead of following the old road, one faces a 
high cliff on which sarvis trees bloom in 
April and the Carolina rhododendron in its 
delicate pink early in May. 

Fondren's Cliff is the name of the bluff, 
according to George Brown, who grew up 
in Braemar. 

The Appalachian Trail leads through 
shady deciduous woodland along the stream 
and in places approaches the edge of the 
River. Foot bridges cross Laurel Fork in 
several places. 

Wherever one looks, steep mountain sides 
are all around. The trail leads up through 
pines and huckleberry bushes before it turns 
down again and approaches the roaring 
about 90-foot beautiful lower precipitous 
waterfall: 

From the waterfall one may continue up 
along winding Appalachian Trail which on 
some stretches is an old railroad bed and 
after crossing the stream on another foot 
bridge wind up at Dennis Cove. 

Here the Appalachian Trail turns in south- 
ern direction to Whiterock Tower. 

The Dennis Cove recreation area is about 
a half mile from the Dennis Cove settle- 
ment. 

A trip along the upper part of Laurel Fork 
from Dennis Cove recreation area is just as 
interesting. The stream has to be crossed in 
several places, Paul B. Senter, area manager 
of Laurel Fork wildlife management area, 
said. y 

Past a waterfall of outstanding beauty one 
may continue as far as Froglevel, a more 
open place in the landscape. The beaver- 
dams in that area have in part been washed 
away by recent heavy rains, but probably will 
be rebuilt by these aquatic animals. 

Froglevel may also be reached by driving 
from the Dennis Cove recreation area up 
Walnut Mountain Road, parking at the Pond 
Mountain trail and walking some 2 miles 
down a primitive woodland road to the 
stream. 

Still another approach to Froglevel is from 
Cherry Gap on the Buck Mountain Road 
above Shell Creek from the upper end of the 
stream. It takes inquiry in the locality to 
find the proper place to turn off. 

Fishing, for trout only, in Laurel Fork 
opens April 10, Wildlife Area Manager Senter 
said, and will last until August 7, There are 
lots of carryover trout in the stream, but 
stocking before the season opens will be done 
from one end to the other, he added. Fishing 
will be permitted Wednesdays, Saturdays, 
Sundays, and legal holidays. As a special 
regulation, above Dennis Cove artificial lure 
only will be allowed. 

Another restriction is that no firearms are 
allowed in Laurel Fork. 

Persons planning to hike the Appalachian 
Trail from Braemar to Dennis Cove should 
make arrangements to be picked up at Dennis 
Cove as there is no public transportation. 


Dictionary of Occupational Titles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of Labor recently announced 
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in its pubiication, Employment Security 
Review, that a new and completely re- 
vised Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
will go to press sometime this year. 
This is a vital and long-needed step in 
an economy characterized by rapid tech- 
nological change and rising living stand- 
ards. 

When old skills are ‘becoming rapidly 
obsolescent and are being replaced by 


tionary bears out the contention that the 
nature of jobs in our society has been 
changing dramatically since the end of 
World War II. The new dictionary, for 
example, will show that as many as 6,000 
new jobs will appear in the 1963 edition 
not appear in the 1949 edi- 


those persons who are inter- 
know of the coming publica- 
and revised dictionary, 
article from the February 1963 Em- 
ployment Security Review follows: 
Tue New DICTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL 
TrrLes 


(By A. B. Eckerson, Division of Occupational 
Research and Publications, U.S. Employ- 
ment Service, Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity) 

A third and completely revised edition of 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT), 
published by the U.S. Employment Service, 
will go to press this year. It win be in two 
volumes. A larger, three-column page for- 
mat will permit thinner volumes than the 
1949 edition. 

Volume I will continue ad aoe Ee Job 
definitions arranged alpha y- 
definitions are based on observation and re- 
analysis of jobs in all industries during the 
past 3 years. Obsolete jobs will be deleted, 
and perhaps as many as 6,000 Jobs new to 
the dictionary will appear. For example, the 
number of professional and technical work- 
ers has doubled in recent years, and the 
number of occupational specialties in this 
area also has increased. The new DOT will 


EACH DEFINITION WILL TELL MANY THINGS 

Each job definition in volume I will in- 
clude not only what is done, and how and 
why, but also, directly or by implication, the 
functions performed by the worker and the 
critical physical demands, working condi- 
tions, interests, temperaments, training time, 
and aptitudes involved. 

Volume II will include the occupational 
classification structure, which combines 
those features of the present volume I and 
part IV structures and of recent occupa- 
tional research that appear most useful in 
the placement of counseling processes. In- 
dividual classifications will be identified by 
six-digit code numbers. The distinctions 
between professional and semiprofessional, 
and among skilled, semiskilled, and un- 
skilled, will not appear in this structure. 

Although the classification structure will 
be presented in two arrangements, the code 
numbers used to classify jobs are the same 
in both ts. An explanation of 
either arrangement will llustrate the mean- 
ing of the code number. In the first ar- 
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rangement, which will represent the struc- 
ture of Employment Service local office files, 
the following principles will be followed: 

1. Throughout the structure, jobs will be 
some combination of work 
field, material, product, subject matter, serv- 
ice, generic term, and/or industry. This 
grouping will be reflected in the first three 
digits of the code: 000.000. (This system in- 
volves no change in the traditional concept 
of the three-digit group. It is planned only 
to apply this concept consistently through- 
out the structure, and always to reflect its 
meaning in the first three digits of the 
code.) 

2. Within each three-digit group, jobs will 
be grouped according to kinds of activities 
performed and skills and abilities required, 
and will be arranged generally in descend- 
ing order of level of complexity. This in- 
formation will be reflected in the last three 
digits of the code: 000.000. These digits in- 
dicate the workers’ involvement with data, 
people, and things and will reflect the work- 
er functions and worker trait requirements. 
(This will permit designation of levels and 
kinds of skills, without limiting them to 
only two or three possible levels, and with- 
out the of allocation to categories 
labeled “semi” professional or un“ skilled.) 

The two halves of the code number pro- 
vide the two basic dimensions of the classi- 
fication structure presented in volume II. 
This volume will include two arrangements 
of all job titles: The arrangement in straight 
numerical! code order will group jobs by work 
field, material, product, subject matter, and 
service; the second arrangement, based on an 
inversion of the halves of the code number, 
will group jobs in terms of worker func- 
tions and worker trait requirements. 

OCCUPATIONAL GROUP ARRANGEMENT 

The first classification arrangement groups 
jobs into six categories; 1 

00 through 19: Professional, technical, 
and managerial occupations, 

20 through 24: Clerical and related oc- 
cupations. 

25 through 29: Sales and related occupa- 
tions. 

30 through 38: Service occupations. 

40 45; Farming, fishery, forestry, 
and related occupations. 

50 through 99: Industrial occupations. 

The categories will be divided, in turn, 
into about 90 divisions, These may be use- 
ful as a table of contents for the three-digit 
groups, as a filing system for occupational 
information in schools and guidance cen- 
ters, and as classifications for other than 
fully qualified applicants. For example, the 
first category, which now has only three di- 
visions (professional, semiprofessional and 
managerial), will have the following divi- 
sions, based on subject matter: * 

00 Occupations in architecture and engl- 
ni A 
02 Occupations In earth sciences. 

03 Occupations in mathematics and 
physical sciences. 

04 Occupations in life sciences. 

05 Occupations in social sciences. 

06 Occupations in interdisciplinary sci- 
ences. 

07 Occupations in medicine and health, 

09 Occupations in education. 

10 Occupations in museum, library, and 
archival sciences. 

11 Occupations in law and jurisprudence. 

12 Occupations in religion and theology. 

13 Occupations in writing. 

14 Occupations in art. 

15 Occupations in entertainment. 

16 Occupations in administrative spe- 
clalizations. 

18 Managers and officials, n.e.c. 


19 Miscellaneous professional, technical, 
and managerial occupations. 
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Each two-digit division will be subdivided 
into more specific three-digit groups. For 
example: 

05. Occupations in social sciences, 

050. Occupations in economics. 

051, Occupations in political science. 

052. Occupations in history. 

053. Occupations in psychology. 

054. Occupations in sociology. 

055. Occupations in anthropology. 

058. Occupations in social and welfare 
work. 

059. Social science occupations, n.e.c. 

Within each three-digit group the individ- 
ual jobs will be listed and classified by com- 
plete six-digit code numbers. The last three 
digits, which identify the worker functions 
and worker trait patterns, will serve to ar- 
range the jobs generally in order of level of 
complexity. This will provide clues to entry 
and progression possibilities within the 
group. f 


dicate whether the worker's primary involve- 
ment is with data, people, things, 
combination of these. 


drawn. The definition of each 
identify not only the kind of work done, 
he t 


dictionary. While this is generally true, the 
ifiterrelationship of the two arrangements of 
the classification structure 
of a single coding 
arrangements useful in counseling as well as 
placement. An example will illustrate this 
interrelationship: 

The occupation mechanical engineer 
might be classified 007.081. 

The three-digit group 007. is called “Mech- 


007. to reflect homogeneity in subject matter, 
The jobs have different six-digit classifica- 
tions to refiect different skills and worker 
traits. This arrangement presents infor- 
mation about entry and progression possi- 
bilities within the group. 

The last three digits, 081, will identify 
a group in the worker traits arrangement 
called “Engineering and Scientific Research- 
ing.” This group will include some of the 
engineers from 007, (but no technicians or 
draftsmen, whose worker traits are diferent), 
as well as engineers, chemists, pharmacol- 
ogists, and scientists from many other three- 
digit groups. They are brought together be- 
cause of homogeneity in worker traits. 

In this manner, all of the information in 
the dictionary will be cross-referenced so 
that whether you begin with information 
about a job or about an individual, you 
will be able under the system to locate all 
related information. 


Code numbers cited are for illustrative 
purposes only. Final code numbers are still 
in a developmental stage. 
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JEC Holds Defense Procurement 
Hearings f 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing the Defense Procurement Sub- 
committee of the Joint House-Senate 
Economic Committee began 3 days of 
hearings into the economic impact of 
military procurement and supply. These 
hearings, scheduled for today, Friday, 
and Monday, will help move forward 
the job of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee of giving insight into our Nation’s 
economy and the factors of importance 
to it. I believe it is important that all 
of the Members of Congress know of the 
existence and purpose of this study. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
MTilinois, Mr. Doucras, who chairs this 
subcommittee, recently issued a press re- 
lease on the scope of the background 
papers that have been prepared for the 
hearing and the scope of the hearing 
itself. To give a better idea of the areas 
into which the subcommittee will be 
looking, the Joint Economic Committee 
press release follows: 

CONGRESS oF THE UNTTED STATES, 

JOINT Economic COMMITTEE, 
March 25, 1963. 

Senator Pavt H. Dovctas, Democrat, of 
Ulinols, chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Defense Procurement of the Joint Economic 
Committee, today released a committee print 
entitled “Background Materials on Economic 
Aspects of Military Procurement and Sup- 
ply." March 1963. This updates a similar 
publication of the subcommittee that came 
out in February 1960. 

These materials have been prepared for 
the subcommittee hearings which were an- 
nounced March 21 and are scheduled for 
March 28, 29, and April 1, 1963. 

Among the materials are: 

MAGNITUDE OF OPERATIONS 

Military real and personal property hold- 
ings have increased from $155 billion at the 
end of fiscal year 1960 to $165 billion at the 
end of fiscal 1962, an increase of $10 billion. 

Personal property holdings have increased 
about 87 billion in that time, to $128 
billion. 

Expenditures for Department of Defense 
military functions were 8.7 percent of the 
gross national product at the end of fiscal 
1962 compared to 8.5 percent the year prior. 

Prom June 30, 1959 to June 30, 1962, the 
number of civilian 1 had decreased 
by 3,127, but with a payroll increase of $523 


The Department of Defense supply sys- 
tems had unissued stores inventories cost- 
ing $41 billion at the end of fiscal 1962. 
Eleven billion dollars (27 percent) of this 
was in the mobilization reserves. 

The net value of military nts 
during fiscal 1962 was $27.8 billion—up $3.5 
billion from the previous year. 

One State (California) had 23.9 percent of 
procurement actions and 27 States had less 
than 1 percent each. 

The 100 largest prime contractors had 
72.3 percent of the military prime contract 
awards (fiscal 1962). 


Negotiated procurement amounted to 
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86.7 percent in fiscal 1962 compared to 86.9 
percent in the fiscal year 1961. 

Savings of 25 percent result when items 
can be “broken out“ from more complex 
equipment and bought competitively. 

There are $13 billion of excess and long 
stocks in military inventories. 

The total surplus property dis 
dropped from $6.791 billion in fiscal 1961 to 
$4.061 billion-in fiscal 1962. The percent of 
total gross proceeds to acquisition cost was 

87. 


REPORTS TO CONGRESS—GENERAL ACCOUNTING 
OFFICE (GAO) 

An index and digest of 207 GAO reports to 
Congress on the militiary procurement, sup- 
ply and related subjects. 

A report by the GAO on “Uneconomical 
Procurement of Certain Aircraft Engine 
Bearings by the Navy.” 

OTHER REPORTS 

A progress report on organization, accom- 
plishments, and programs of the Defense 
Supply Agency. 

A statement by Secretary McNamara on 
the Department of Defense's 5-year cost re- 
duction program. 

Two case studies (one from GAO) dealing 
with the mobilization reserves. 

Legal background and agreements affect- 
ing the General Services Administration and 
the Department of Defense relationships. 


Hew to Paths of Forefathers, National 
Leader Urges Civitans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, on Sunday, February 17, 1963, 
the Civitan Club of Mount Vernon, Va., 
was privileged to have the president of 
Civitan International, Mr. Fritz Kuler 
of Dallas, Tex., at a service at the tomb 
of George Washington. f 

I believe Mr. Kuler’s address, and the 
newspaper story describing it, which ap- 
peared in the Alexandria Gazette, are 
worthy of the attention of all true Amer- 
icans. I therefore am pleased to have 
this opportunity to read it into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Hew TO PATHS OF FOREFATHERS, NATIONAL 
LEADER URGES CIVITANS AT MOUNT VERNON 
PROGRAM ` 
Americans, and particularly those who pro- 

fess to such principles of freedom and good 

citizenship as Civitans, were urged to return 
to the paths hewn by the Nation's first 

President and such others of the Nation's 

great, when the leader of Civitan Interna- 

tional used Washington’s Birthday in a key 
address of the service group’s Americanism 
and citizenship programs Sunday. 

The speaker, President Fritz Kuler, of 
Dallas, Tex., was speaking at the tomb of 
Washington at Mount Vernon in a tribute to 
Washington and others of the Natlon's foun- 
ders, sponsored by the Civitan Club of Mount 
Vernon. 

The Mount Vernon program has become 
an annual gesture toward greater dedication 
to the principles on which the Nation was 
founded by Civitan International and its 
Chesapeake district. It took place in the 
afternoon following the close of the district's 
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winter quarter council meeting at the South- 
gate in Arlington. 

Escorted by the Mount Vernon Guard—the 
Mount Vernon Club’s famed youth unit— 
international President Kuler led a large 
group of Civitans and their ladies to the 
Washington Tomb in an impressive proces- 
sional. His remarks, in recordings, will find 


- their way into meetings of Civitans through 


North America. 

President Kuler declared that Americans 
enjoy more freedoms today than men of 
Washington's time could dream their efforts 
would gain, “Yet the future of our freedoms 
is endangered again—from within and with- 
out,” he declared. “The price of freedom 
cannot be paid in full by any single genera- 
tion, Each must pay the price for itself— 
and the price is constant vigilance that free- 
doms are not assassinated by overindulgence 
of one, without protection of all.” 

In his tribute to Washington at his tomb, 
the Civitan chief declared: 

First there was a boy—like any other son 
born to a family of responsible people loved 
and in his own way loving, curious about the 
world around him, and not in the beginning 
with a worry to cloud his happy days. 

“The loss of his father at an early age 
hastened the development of a boy into a 
man—for even a somewhat overprotective 
mother, the loss of fatherly compassion, the 
solicitude of elder brothers who's start had 
been made before the loss of their father, 
seemed only to create within a youth the 
insatiable determination to.stand on his own 
feet and make a mark upon his time. 

“Even those early years were later to be- 
come the province of fiction writers and over- 
anxious historians as they sought to cloak 
first the boy and then the man with false 
legend the world would not soon forget. 
How foolish the hero worshipers who could 
not realize the man George Washington was 
so real, so human, so much a flesh and blood 
American that the role destiny ordained for 
him would, in the end, need no false facade 
to assure this man immortality in the hearts 
and minds, not only of his countrymen, but 
those of every nation in every generation 
since, and those yet to come. 

“Physical strength he gained from early 
labor. Mental strength he gained from de- 
termined effort to learn what was needed to 
succeed in his time. Spiritual strength he 
gained from communion with God, who gave 
him the head and heart and hands to make 
himself a man of the ages. 

“Here at Mount Vernon—home—is where 
the heart was. Through all those years he 
built and planned and longed to be here. 
This, as his journals and letters prove, was 
where he wanted desperately to be and yet, 
so great was the heart of the man, so all 
encompassing his patriotic loyalty to the 
land of freedom that was his birthplace, that 
the greater number of his years would be 
spent away from this spot in service to his 
fellow countrymen. 

“Leadership, that elusive quality that es- 
capes most men, was preeminently his—and 
yet curiously this man had not those qual- 
ities of easy friendliness, warm expression, 
superior scholastic achievement, facile 
tongue, powerful pen or common touch we 
would expect men of exceptional leadership 
to possess to command respect. Neither in 
his mature years had he the burning ambi- 
tion to be the figure of Importance he had 
sought so avidly to achieve in his early 
manhood. 

“Yet a nation-to-be turned instinctively 
to this man for leadership and_he knew no 
fear in his acceptance. The sting and shame 
of defeat in battle were as nothing compared 
with the same and defeat he felt for those 
who followed his orders ill-equipped to cope 
with shot, shell and elements they faced be- 
cause support was not forthcoming. By 
the sheer power of his confidence in what 
was right that men could do in whose veins 
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flowed the red blood of courage, he held 
in his palm the destiny of freedom. And, 
having finally entrenched it firmly in the 
land, came home—here to Mount Vernon— 
to grasp.a few brief months of the happiness 
home could lend him before the call to final 
rest was issued by the Lord of Hosts. 

“Here then lies a man at rest—enshrined 
forever in the hearts of all who know the 
blessings of freedom. But still his spirit 
cannot lie so long as freedom's future is in 
doubt. The spirit of Washington stirs men 
even today, through all this land, to action in 
the protection of freedom's future. 

“Knowing the freedom that is the heritage 
left us by Washington and his kind, then 
and through the years since, we must never 
let the torch of freedom fall from our 
hands—for it lights the way into frontiers 
of faith and knowledge and understanding 
yet to be conquered and for which all man- 
kind yearns, 

“So long as the breath of life Is with us, 
may we never falter in living the challenging 
life of stalwart men and free—and pass the 
challenge along to our progeny. This is, this 
must be, as with George Washington, our 
destiny. 

“There comes not to this place, this hal- 
lowed ground, this tomb, man or woman or 
child of school age, who fails to feel the 
glory of this Nation's heritage, which, in 
large measure, was earned for us by him who 
held fast to the courage of his convictions. 
The patch hewn by such men in the wilder- 
ness of bigotry and power seizure, bent on 
enslaving the minds and bodies and souls of 
men, has been kept open, widened and ex- 
tended by Americans of each generation, 
since, through good times and bad, reverses 
and triumphs, peace and war our Nation has 
known 


“Yet we must confess there have been 

there are times in our generation— 

when we look frantically about for today's 

men of courage. Who is protecting freedom's 
future today? 

“Washington understood well this was too 
big a job for one man alone and must be 
the job of all who would live in freedom. 
To the preservation of liberty, those who 
Claim American citizenship pledge—even as 
though they took pen in hand July 4, 1776, 
and signed their names to the Declaration 
of Independence—‘our lives, our fortunes, 
Our sacred honor.’ Those who claim Ameri- 
Can citizenship are pledged, by virtue of that 
Claim, to uphold and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States—not just those we 
choose to serve us in government—but every 

can. Who is protecting freedom's fu- 
ture then? We, all of us together. 

“If there be even one among us who 
shirks this honored task, freedom’s future 
is in doubt. May this never be you. I pray 
God, let this never be me. 

“There must be happiness and peace and 
Prosperity for every man in such a land as 
this. And none of these is of true conse- 
Juence without the others. A true meas- 
ure of each that each man is capable of 
enjoying is determined by his personal abil- 
ity to measure up to and assume the respon- 
sibilities that are his birthright. 

“Every man has the free moral right to 
seek his full personal level of happiness and 
Peace and prosperity—and every loyal Amer- 
ican will accord him full opportunity to do 
So. But let no man shirk his opportunity 
to do so in good faith and conscience, with 
responsibility assumed for his full share in 
the principal and interest that each must 
pay in living up to our potential as God- 
Tearing, law-abiding American citizens. 

“The principles and interest accorded by 
Washington to sharing in the procreation of 
the Nation is the symbol of what we hope 
our children may measure up to in their 
time. Before this can be, we too must meas- 
ure up to the standard. Be frightened not 
by this standard. George Washington was 
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also a human being with the same tempta- 
tions, the same desires, the same frustra- 
tions, the same problems, the same joys, the 
same sorrows that can be ascribed to any of 
us, These were a part of him as they are a 
part of us. He did not use them to excuse 
himself from responsibilities in the protec- 
tion of freedom's future. Can we who have 
enjoyed the fruits of freedom do less? 

“Freedoms are like muscles—properly 
exercised they grow strong. Misused or dis- 
eased they grow flabby and finally wither 
away to be replaced by bands of captive steel 
from which escape is the hope that furnishes 
the enslaved one's master with the strength 
he needs to maintain his power. 

“The exuberant laughter of our children, 
the songs of * * * that swell from our 
churches, the shouts of pure joy that ring 
from the lips of loved ones greeting the 
traveler returned, the happy faces we see on 
crowded streets or walking country lanes, 
the rich harvests of free enterprise, the free 
press, happy music on the air, the oppor- 
tunity to go anywhere, anytime, the chance 
we have to be what we want to be, the 
privilege of speaking our minds, of haying 
whom we choose for friends, of helping 
others to help themselves—the flag flying 
there. 

“These are all part of living in freedom's 
land. This is our heritage. Live it. Enjoy 
it. Speak up for it. Maintain it. Guard 
it well.“ 


Bonneville Power Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this session I inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a speech by T. E. Roach, 
president of the Idaho Power Co., rela- 
tive to a proposal to extend the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration's power mar- 
keting area into southern Idaho, where 
ample electric power is now being fur- 
nished by taxpaying electric utilities at 
rates well below the national average. 
The fact that Bonneville is now and has 
been operating with annual losses in 
excess of $15 million apparently means 
nothing to the exponents of the sociali- 
zation of all electric power in the Nation. 

Mr. Roach has sent the Secretary of 
the Interior a letter dated March 1, 1963, 
protesting the proposed invasion of the 
market area now being so well served by 
his company. Mr. Roach aptly points 
out that Bonneville's subsidized low rates 
for electric power have not prevented 
the development, in Bonneville's present 
market area, of “every one of the 26 areas 
of substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment as declared by the U.S. Department 
of Labor.” Mr. Roach amply documents 
the fallacy of the claim that subsidized 
Federal electric power is a “harbinger of 
prosperity” to ag area. His letter fol- 
lows. I commend its reading by all my 
colleagues: 


Ipano Power Co., 
Boise, Idaho, March 1, 1963. 
Hon. STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dran Mr. Ua: Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration and the Bureau of Reclamation 
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have prepared a study on the feasibility of 
the BPA marketing area to in- 
clude all of the State of Idaho, A prelimi- 
nary report of that feasibility study was 
made public early in December 1962 and was 
followed on December 13-14 with meetings 
in Pocatello and Boise, Idaho, for review of 
the study by people selected by the two 
agencies. : 

Careful reading of the transcripts shows 
that many points of both disagreement and 
omission were raised about the study, and 
that numerous commitments were made by 
agency representatives to make corrections 
and additions, and even to make further 
studies. At the same time those attending 
the two meetings made clear that their 
comments could only be presented in brief, 
due to the limited time available for discus- 
sion, and therefore their comments were not 
to be regarded as all-inclusive as to the 
points of objection. 

Because the transcripts of the two meet- 
ings have just become available, and be- 
cause no assurance was given that copies of 
the revised study would be made available 
to the public prior to a marketing area de- 
termination, this statement regarding the 
proposal to extend the BPA marketing area 
to take in southern Idaho is necessarily 
based upon the material released to date. 

The proposal to declare southern Idaho a 
part of Bonneville Power Administration's 
marketing area has previously been before 
Secretaries of the Interior in both 1946 and 
1952. The arguments then were the same 
as today—"low-cost power from BPA is es- 
sential to the economy of southern Idaho 
and expansion of the phosphate industry.” 
After careful examination of the actual eco- 
nomic realities involved, no Secretary of the 
Interior to date has found that such a mar- 
keting area declaration would be in the 
public interest. 

There are fewer practical reasons today to 
justify the addition of southern Idaho to 
BPA's marketing area because: 

1. Southern Idaho today has ample sup- 
plies of electric power, and has an assured 
potential power supply for the area's future 
growth. Sending Bonneville power into 
southern Idaho would be like sending coal 
to Newcastle. No claim of any power short- 
age, present or future, can be sustained. 

For 20 years the rate of electric load 
growth in Idaho Power Co.'s service area has 
been substantially greater percentagewise 
than the growth of BPA’s area or any other 
area, privately or publicly served, in the en- 
tire Pacific Northwest. That load growth 
has been responsibly met by a program of 
continuing plant construction, a program 
that has seen Idaho Power's capacity in- 
creased 10 times in the past 15 years. 

Most recent projects added are Brownlee, 
450,000 kilowatts completed in 1959, and Ox- 
bow, 220,000 kilowatts completed in 1961, 
boosting Idaho Power's capacity to 1,045,000 
kilowatts. 

Idaho Power Co. and Utah Power & Light 
Co., which provide electric service for the 
largest part of southern Idaho, have ample 
dependable supplies of firm power available 


for sale today. These companies also have 


new generating capacity planned and under 
construction to fully service all new area 
requirements in the years ahead. 

Contrasted with this record of full area 
supply is the admitted shortage of firm 
power on the BPA system, and likewise the 
shortage BPA has predicted by 1970 of 
1,300,000 kilowatts. 

The BPA feasibility study sidesteps south- 
ern Idaho’s power supply capabilities by as- 
suming that the investor-financed com- 
panies will stop all generation plant con- 
struction once their present construction is 
completed. Thus an artificial shortage is 
created in future years. This assumption 
is, of course, wholly without foundation, 
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Should Bonneville power be brought into 
the area it must come in competition with 
existing supplies, resulting in neodless and 
wasteful competition between Government 
agencies and a taxpaying enterprise, 

2. Electric rates of investor-financed com- 
panies in southenr Idaho are fair, reasonable, 
considerably below the national average cost 
to electricity, and under the control and 
jurisdiction of the Idaho Public Utilities 
Commission, which exercises the responsibil- 
ity of assuring equitable rates, 

The feasibility study makes much of cer- 
tain electric rate comparisons, which appear 
to have been carefully selected to place the 
investor-owned companies in the most un- 
favorable light possible. BPA representa- 
tives, at the Pocatello meeting, admitted 
that many of the rate comparisons are not 
accurate and promised correction in any re- 
vised study to give effect to differing condi- 
tions, such as customer density per mile, 
taxes, eto. = 

This is the actual rate situation today in 
Idaho Power Co.'s area: Residential rates are 
at least 27 percent below the national average. 
Moreover, Idaho Power's residential rates are 
considerably lower than rates available from 
the north Idaho REA's, which presently re- 
ceive their power supply from BPA, and the 
company's rural service area is more exten- 
sive. 

Idaho Power Co.’s irrigation pumping rates 
are the lowest available in any concentrated 
pumping area anywhere in the entire West, 
if not the Nation, for installations of the 
size most common in the area. The success 
of the pumping rates is attested to by the 
fact that at present over 600,000 acres of land 
are irrigated by pumps served by Idaho 
Power. 

Idaho Power's industrial power rates are 
favorably low for the attraction of new com- 
merce and industry. As a direct comparison, 
Idaho Power's rate to the phosphate indus- 
try is substantially lower than that of any 
other taxpaying utility in the United States, 
and approximately the same as the rate of 
TVA for this type of service. 

Additionally, among the considerations 
that should be included in any objective 
comparison of rates between BPA and Idaho 
Power are these: 

(a) There are, for example, far more cus- 
tomers in the city of Portiand alone than in 
the entire 20,000 square-mile service area of 
Idaho Power Co. Population and customer 
density directly affect the amount of invest- 
ment required to supply electricity, and like- 
wise affect the operating expense per cus- 
tomer. The population density of Oregon 
is 18.4, Washington 42.8, and Idaho 8.4 per- 
tons per square mile. Moreover, the ratio of 
taxes to revenues in Idaho is much higher 
than in Oregon and Washington. 

(b) Idaho Power has long recognized the 
importance of agriculture to the economy 
of southern Idaho and has therefore main- 
tained an areawide residential rate common 
to farm and city customers alike. The merit 
of this concept is apparent from the solid 
and healthy growth of Idaho agriculture. 
This contrasts with rate schedules in coastal 
areas, where the rate advantage Is to the 


urban customer. An urban-rural differential 


would be dertimental to southern Idaho, yet 
the advantage of Idaho Power's systemwide 
single rate is not mentioned In the BPA 
study. 

(e) Comparisons should recognize that 
none of the coast-area companies used for 
BPA comparison purposes has anywhere near 
as Many rural customers percentagewise as 
does Idaho Power, nor the extremely low pop- 
ulation and hence customer density. 

(da) Nor does any coast-area company 
maintain an irrigation pumping rate as 
favorable to agriculture, 

(e) Any direct rate comparison between 
distributors—to be meaningful—muat recog- 
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nize the tax differentials which affect costs, 
This differential is particularly sharp when 
comparisons are made with public utility 
district rates. 

These factors all strongly affect rate levels 
and, unless recognized, give a completely 
improper and unfair comparison. 

3. The rates at which Bonneville power 18 
being sold do not accurately reflect BPA 
costs, Any assumption that these rates 
would become available to southern Idaho 
also assumes that BPA will continue to 
operate at a deficit. Moreover, BPA enjoys 
two bullt-in subsidies: (1) In freedom from 
the taxation Investor-owned companies must 
pay, and (2) a subsidy In its access to tax- 
free money. These two BPA advantages pro- 
vide a cost advantage over Idaho Power Co. 
amounting to 48 percent, In other words, 
BPA starts out with a 48-percent advantage 
over Idaho Power Co. This is an 18-inch 
yardstick and an unfair basis for comparing 
industrial rates. 

Despite this, if Idaho Power rates and 
those of BPA power distributors are com- 
pared with all differing cost factors consid- 
ered, Idaho Power's rates are the lowest not- 
withstanding the sparse customer density of 
its service area. 

4, To create the dollars of anticipated reye- 
nue necessary to attempt justification of the 
proposed expenditure, the study assumes 
that BPA will not only capture the phos- 
phate loads of Idaho Power Co, and Utah 
Power & Light Co., but further assumes that 
these phosphate loads will multiply four 


times by 1980. Additionally, it assumes the - 


sale to Utah Power & Light Co. of substantial 
quantities of secondary energy for fuel re- 
placement when that market is being ade- 
quately met by dump hydro energy already 
available in Idaho and Montana. 

J. R. Simplot, largest phosphate fertilizer 
producer in Idaho and oné of the largest in 
the Nation, stated at the Bolse meeting that 
“as of right now the fertilizer and phos- 
phorus business is well taken care of— 
somewhat over produced.” 

Today's plant capacity of elemental phos- 
phorus for the chemical, food, and drug trade 
is in excess of demand, already causing a 
setback in plant expansion programs of sev- 
eral producing companies. Demand for the 
product, not Bonneville power, will ulti- 
mately determine the rate of growth in the 
phosphate industry. 

With the advantageous electric rates avall- 
able from the inyestor-financed companies 
in the area, southern Idaho phosphorus pro- 
duction increased from 18,522 tons in 1950 
to 174,242 tons in 1961 or 114 percent of the 
increase In the TVA area, More significantly, 
this Increase In southern Idaho is in sharp 
contrast with the total lack of increase by 
Bonneville’s only direct phosphorus cus- 
tomer, Victor Chemical Co. at Silver Bow, 
Mont. 

Last December the Idaho Public Utilities 
Commission, in a rate finding which involved 
much testimony on the relationship of price 
of electricity to the growth of the phosphate 
industry, determined that an Idaho rate of 
48 mills (which includes taxes) will assure 
the continued growth of the phosphate in- 
dustry in the State. Idaho Power Co.'s reve- 
nue per kilowatt-hour will average only 4.25 
mills from its elemental phosphorus business. 
This is a rate 13 percent lower than that at 
which the commission found the industry 
could grow and prosper. It's actual growth 
is the best proof of the truth of this finding. 

Moreover, if freight rates are handicapping 
the phosphate industry, as BPA seems to 
emphasize, then its efforts should be directed 
to seeking a reduction of those rates. Neither 
Idaho Power nor Utah Power & Light are 
responsible for the existing level of freight 
rates and, as a consequence, there Is little 
logic in singling out electric rates as an 
avenue for producing In effect the equivalent 
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of a freight rate reduction. However, the 
undeniable growth of the phosphate Industry 
in southern Idaho is ample evidence that 
neither freight rates nor electric rates are 
handcapping that industry and any claims 
to the contrary are purely selfserving on the 
part of BPA. 

Unless it is the contention of BPA that 
the Federal taxpayers should single out the 
phosphate industry for a direct subsidy, there 
can be no argument for importing Bonneville 
power to southern Idaho, as no electric load 
exists which cannot be competently served at 
Talr reasonable rates by taxpaying companies. 

5. The $60 to $80 million transmission pro- 
posals contained in the feasibility study con- 
tain serious discrepancies of both an engi- 
necring and economic nature. Because of 
the tremendous sums of money involved, Ict 
alone any other reasons, the transmission 
studies should be the subject of comprehen- 
sive public hearings. A full discussion of 
the questions which arise over the transmis- 
sion proposals would require a lengthy and 
separate report. To demonstrate the com- 
plexity of those questions, and their serious- 
ness, here are a few of them: 

(a) The studies propose a line from Lewis- 
ton to Soda Springs, Idaho, and the cost 
estimates are for that line only. Additional 
transmission facilities would be required to 
reach the other sections of southern Idaho 
to serve customers BPA assumes it would 
take over. Nothing has been included for 
the cost of these added facilities nor has 
consideration been given to thelr effect on 
project feasibility. 

(b) No consideration appears for the cost 
of solving technical problems involved in 
effecting connections between d.c. transmis- 
sion and necessary a.c. connections. 

(c) Protection against a possible trip or 
outage on any single high voltage line 
would necessitate costly protective equip- 
ment on the Idaho and Utah systems for 
which no cost figures have been included. 

(d) The cost of transmission to southern 
Idaho, added to the cost of any new source of 
firm energy which will become available to 
BPA, would raise the actual kilowatt-hour 
cost delivered in southetrn Idaho to about 
double BPA's existing rates. This would 
Increase BPA's annual deficit several million 
dollars a year. 

(e) The report assumes the interest rate 
on money borrowed by the Government to 
build the transmission lines would be only 
2% percent per year instead of 34% to 4 per- 
cent which is the current rate. 

(f) The assumed 250 MW transmission 
capacity limitation between Idaho and the 
Pacific Northwest is wholly incorrect, as is 
the assumed need for stream replacoment 
energy in southern Idaho. 

These questions indicate that the actual 
proposed transmission line investment would 
probably exceed $100 million. This is ample 
justification for a full technical hearing 
on this subject alone. 

6. The “feasibility study“ develops statis- 
tics purporting to show that the economy of 
southern Idaho lacks diversity, and it ns- 
sumes that Bonneville Power would favorably 
change the area's. economy. Were that 
assumption accurate, then the economy of 
the areas already served by BPA should be 
better than that of southern Idaho. The 
fallacy of such assumption Is demonstrated 
by the fact that southern Idaho's economy 
shines brilliantly in comparison with BPA's 
area, as the following facts illustrate: 

(a) Every one of the 26 areas of sub- 
stantlal and. persistent unemployment as 
declared by the U.S. Department of Labor 
is in BPA’s present marketing area. 

(b) Idaho's increase In employees work- 
ing in nonagricultural establishments is 
greater than Oregon's or Washington's. 

(c) Idaho's gain in employees engaged in 
Manufacturing leads the other two States. 
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(d) Idaho leads in increase in per capita 
income. 


(e) Idaho Power's gain in industrial cus- 
tomers during the past decade exceeds BPA’s. 

(f) The percentage increase in use of 
electricity on Idaho Power's system exceeds 
the increase on BPA's. 

(g) A test of economic health is compari- 
son of the State debt burden. Washington's 
State bonded debt per capita is 15 times that 
of Idaho, and Oregon's is 19 times Idaho's, 

(h) And Idaho's taxes per capita are lower 
than either Washington's or Oregon's. 

7. Future investment in taxpaying gen- 
erating and transmission property by inves- 
tor-financed utilities would be displaced by 
nontaxpaying government property, Idaho 
Power Co. for example, is already Idaho's 
largest single taxpayer, with tax payments 
Spread over 27 counties. The company's 
State and local tax payments presently ex- 
ceed $6 million in Idaho and $1 million in 
Oregon, with 60 percent of the company's 
property tax going directly for the support 
of schools. 

Idaho Power will construct $140 million 
of new taxpaying generating and transmis- 
sion facilities in the 6 years ahead, unless 
foreclosed from doing so by the displacement 
of this property by tax-free government 
property. 


What southern Idaho needs is not more 
tax-free property in the State, but more 
taxpaying businesses, such as that of Idaho 
Power, to help meet the ever-increasing 
revenue demands of our schools and local 
and State government units, And what we 
need at the national level, with our enor- 
mous Federal debt and ever-mounting cost 
of Federal Government, is a curtailment of 
unnecessary and wasteful spending. 

8. If BPA is substituted for the Bureau 
of Reclamation as marketing agency for re- 
clamation power in Southern Idaho, and the 
lower BPA rates are substituted for Bureau 
rates, the revenues from power sales ear- 
marked for support of irrigation projects in 
the area will be largely erased. 

It is a fallacy to assume that BPA can pick 
up these irrigation supports at BPA rates. 
Irrigation benefits cannot be paid from BPA 
deficits. Hard dollars are needed—and if not 
forthcoming from Bureau power sales they 
must come either from increased payments 
by the irrigators themselves or from the tax- 
Payers generally. 

At stake are all future irrigation projects 
in southern Idaho that must depend upon 
- adequate power revenues for financial aid. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Carver's solicitation 
of certain legislative signatures to a favor- 
ing petition, the proposal to expand BPA's 
marketing area into southern Idaho has little 
public support and much public opposition, 
as is evidenced in part by resolutions of 
Idaho Reclamation Association, representing 
Idaho irrigators; Idaho Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, Idaho's largest farm organization; 
Idaho State Chamber of Commerce; and 
Idaho Insurance Agents Association. 

Southern Idaho newspapers have likewise 
expressed tion to the proposal as you 
will observe from the enclosed copies of repre- 
sentative editorial comments. 

We submit that the study creates more 
Questions than it answers and provides no 
justification for the investment of between 
$70 and $100 million or more of taxpayers’ 
money for the express puropse of creating 
Needless and wasteful competition with the 
investor-owned, taxpaying utilities of the 
area. 


Yours very truly, 
T. E. ROACH. 
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How Big Is Maine? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, Maine 
people customarily exhibit a certain re- 
serve in advertising the vastness of their 
State, leaving it to others to remark upon 
its bigness. 

This is very well done in an article 
appearing in the March 1963 issue of the 
New Englander, a publication issued by 
the New England Council. I think this 
article is deserving of a reserved place 
in the RECORD: 

How Bic Is Marne? 

Unfortunately, most American tourists 
who come to crow over New England's doll- 
sized farms and villages believe that the 
West has a national corner on immensity, 
and even worse most of our region agrees. 

Brace up, New Englanders, and take a look 
out the back door at your own geographical 
wonderchild, Maine. If its bulk belonged 
to Canada instead of the United States, the 


miles, roughly 1,400 more than the length 
of the general contour of the entire Atlantic 
coast. 

Taken as a whole, Maine's 33,215-square- 


Maine also outgrows the region tur- 


the country's low-bush blueberries, 30 per- 
cent of its softshell clams and 20 million 
of lobster. 
Maine is big. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when Federal power agencies are parad- 
ing before us some of the biggest plans 
for public power generation and trans- 
mission in history, I call the attention 
of the House to even greater and far 
more significant plans of the Nation's 
electric utility industry. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I urge every Mem- 
ber to read the following account of some 
of the industry's plans outlined in the 
March 1963 issue of News Front maga- 
zine. I want to add also that, in Illinois, 
plans were recently announced by three 
investor-owned electric companies for a 
$192 million extra high voltage system 
of transmission lines across the State by 
1970, to be financed entirely with private 
capital. 

At a time when the administration is 
trying to encourage more rapid growth 
in the economy and particularly initia- 
tive in expansion by industry, it is most 
encouraging to see that the electric 
utility industry is moving forward. In- 
terconnections and power pooling are 
not new developments, but such large- 
scale plans add a new dimension to the 
Nation's electric power resource. Let us 
be most prudent in considering plans for 
Federal power generation and transmis- 
sion, that they neither duplicate nor un- 
dermine these projects of free enterprise. 

The above-mentioned article follows: 
Power Poo.tnc—NatTion’s ELECTRIC UTILITY 

INDUSTRY UNVEILS PLANS FOR SUPERHIGH- 

WAYS OF ELECTRICITY 

Plans for the formation of giant power 
grids, linking the Nation's vast electric power 
resources into huge transmission systems for 
the interregional exchange of large blocks of 
power, haye been unveiled recently by mem- 
bers of the Nation's electric utility industry. 

Development of million kilowatt capacity 
generators, coupled with improved design of 


capable of handling over 500,000 volts of 
power, has made it possible for invester- 
owned electric utilities to think in terms of 
superhighways of electric power. 

Four California utilities plan to begin con- 
struction this year on a 500,000-volt trans- 
mission line from the Oregon bor- 
der to Los Angeles, the longest EHV line of its 
size proposed to date. 

In addition to the California project, plans 
are underway to construct 600 miles of 500,- 
000-volt transmission line connecting huge 
mine-mouth generating plants in western 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia with outlets 
outside Philadelphia and New York. 


Minneapolis with St. Louis, Mo., 490. mallee 
away. 

Funds allocated for these three jects 
total $480 million. 2 

A fourth project, if completed by the cur- 
rent 1966 target date, wil be the Nation's 
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first commercial 500,000-volt transmission 
system. 

The plan, to be financed by the Virginia 
Electric & Power Co. at a cost of $152 million, 
consists of a 350-mile loop extending from a 
new 1 million kilowatt generating station 
in West Virginia to the suburbs of Washing- 
ton, D.C., to Richmond, Va., and on to the 
Shenandoah Valley. : 

Interconnections and power poolings are 
not new developments but never before have 
they been assembled on such a large scale. 

Nearly all the Nation’s major electric pow- 
er systems which provide 97 percent of the 
Nation's energy requirements are members 
of 1 of 6 principal interconnected groups. 

The largest of these covers a 31-State area 
and combines the resources of 100 electric 
utilities. This pool of power enables gener- 
ating capacity in Florida to serve loads 
in Montana, 2,000 miles away. However, 
none of the present interconnecting lines 
has a 500,000-volt capacity. 

The economy achieved by power pooling 
on EHV lines is tremendous. The larger the 
generating unit, the greater the efficiency 
resulting in lower costs for producing power. 

Interconnection makes it possible for utili- 
ties to stagger construction of new plants 
while drawing needed power from the pool. 
In addition, plants of 1 million kilowatt ca- 
pacity require no greater work force than 
considerably smaller plants. 

The mounting trend toward big voltage 
power systems has led Edison Electric In- 
stitute President William W. Lynch, to com- 
ment: 

“We are well on the way to accomplishing 
the $8 billion transmission line program 
which will add 100,000 miles of backbone 
transmission line during the 1960-70 decade.” 


Rothman To Head Section of United 
Jewish Appeal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to note the other day that a dis- 
tinguished Minnesotan has again-agreed 
to head the Government Division of the 
United Jewish Appeal. Stuart Rothman, 
General Counsel of the National Labor 
Relations Board, has an outstanding rec- 
ord of public and private service. 

He was first appointed -Solicitor of the 
Labor Department in 1953 by President 
Eisenhower. In recognition of his fair 
and judicial handling of this job, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower then appointed him to 
his present position of General Counsel 
of the Labor Relations Board. Mr. Roth- 
man continues his service under the 
present administration, with an out- 
standing performance of his duties in an 
effective and impartial manner. 

Despite his difficult job, he has con- 
tinued to contribute his talents to pri- 
vate organizations concerned with the 
welfare of people and this is reflected in 
his willingness to head the Government 
UJA division for the fifth straight year. 

The following news story in the March 
15 Washington Post reports on this sery- 
ice by Mr. Rothman: 
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ROTHMAN To HEAD SECTION or UNITED JEWISH 
APPEAL 


Stuart Rothman, General Counsel of the 
National Labor Relations Board, has agreed 
to serve a 6th term as chairman of the Gov- 
ernment Division of the United Jewish Ap- 
peal, it was announced yesterday. 

The 1963 UJA campaign goal for Metropoli- 
tan Washington is §2.5 million according to 
Dr. Seymour Alpert, campaign chairman. 
The national goal is $96 million. 

Rothman, a former solicitor for the Labor 
Department, will be charged with mobilizing 
the UJA's estimated 6,000 supporters among 
District and Federal employees in the area. 
The division he heads in this, the UJA's 
silver anniversary drive, Is the organization's 

t. 
Hymen Goldman is local UJA president. 


Control of Seas Essential 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to call my colleagues’ attention to the 
following lead editorial in the San Diego 
Union on March 13, 1963: 

CONTROL OF Seas ESSENTIAL 

There is growing uneasiness in Navy circles 
that Secretary of Defense McNamara is con- 
templating a phaseout of large aircraft car- 
riers and possibly all large surface combat 
ships. 

ro special board has convened to study the 
role of the big carriers in modern warfare as 
part of a probe into overall Navy doctrine. 
Such studies generally indicate Secretary 
McNamara is considering some radical 
change in the defense setup. > 

Frank Macomber of the Copley News Serv- 
ice wrote: “McNamara usually tips his Land 
when he decides to make a move. He did 
so in the case of the Skybolt air-to-ground 
missile and the RS-70 supersonic bomber. 
He has killed the Skybolt and has all but 
smothered the RS-70 program.” 

If Secretary McNamara is considering a 
phaseout of the big carriers, Congress should 
act quickly to stop him. In our opinion 


failure to take such action would be a tre- 


mendous disservice to national defense, 
The carriers are and will continue to be the 
backbone of the greatest mobile seapower in 
the world. 

Adm. George W. Anderson, Chief of Naval 
Operations, said recently: “Salt water itself 
makes no distinction between the merciful 
and the merciless. It is our seapower—the 
ability to maintain the freedom of the seas 
in peacetime and to control them in war- 
time—which permits us the option of free- 
dom over slavery.” 

Any retreat from the principle that sea- 
power is essential to America and Americans 
is to invite disaster, Carriers are key units 
in the maintenance of such power. 

Secretary McNamara made it quite plain 
in recent testimony before the House Armed 
Services Committee that he sees no need for 
bolstering the carrier force. 

He said the Navy's 20-year rule of thumb 
for obsolescence of a ship is “an artifiicial 
standard for measuring the useful life of 
naval vessels." The Secretary believes that 
carriers of the Esser type, all nearing the 
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20-year mark, will be operational for anotber 
10 years. 

The implication is clear. Secretary 
McNamara seems to believe there is no need 
to keep our carrier force at top strength 
that other types of weaponry can adequately 
handle our defense problems. 

This is fallacious thinking. There can be 
no free world security unless we retain 
mastery of the sea lanes. Our big carriers 
are needed for the retention of that mastery. 
Secretary McNamara would be ill advised if 
he refuses to accept that fact. 


Who Asked for It? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. LAIRD, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I commend to the 
attention of my colleagues an editorial 
from the February 1963 issue of Packag- 
ing. The editorial is well written and 
makes several exceedingly important 
points which need to be emphasized: 

WHO ASKED For IT? 


The suffocating atmosphere that has come 
to permeate our Nation, resulting from the 
almost compulsive need of liberal legisla- 
tors to protect us, today threatens to stag- 
nate our economy as it has already stag- 
nated much of our population. 

It began with the New Deal and continued 
with the Fair Deal. Even under 8 years of a 
so-called Republican administration we saw 
the paternalistic and protective arm of Gov- 
ernment grow longer and more sweeping. 

Despite its promises and high-sounding 
phrases, the result of the New Frontier has 
been only to emphasize and accelerate our 
movement toward national socialism. 

We pose this direct and obvious question: 
Who asked for it? 

And we pose this less obvious but perhaps 
more important question: What has this 
growth of benevolent governmental pater- 
nalism done to our economy, to our society? 

We live today in a nation which the busi- 
nessman is distrusted because the liberals 
continually hammer away at the premise 
that the interests of business and the inter- 
ests of the rest of us are diametrically op- 
posed. The business community makes no 
response. 

We live in a nation in which the “working 
man" is protected by his labor unions, while 
union bosses protect their own pocketbooks, 

We live in a nation verging on overall 
Federal insurance, rather than one in which 
individuals are encouraged to create their 
own insurance through their own efforts. 

We see legislators so cocksure of assumed 
paternalism that they introduce a bill to 
“protect the housewife” the “arti- 
ficial nonprice competition of deceptive 
packaging.” 

Where does the spiral stop? When do we 
get off this merry-go-round? 

What has happened to the traditional con- 
cepts of democracy and free enterprise that 
built this country and made it great? Why 
have the “liberals” been permitted to paint 
that black picture of the businessman as a 
devil incarnate? Why have corrupt labor un- 
ions been given dictatorial powers? Why 
do so many of our citizens except Govern- 
ment to take care of them? * 
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And why has a “truth in packaging” bill 
been introduced—a bill that could put many 
of us out of business and out of jobs, and 
return our Nation to the crackerbarrel days 
of merchandising? 

The answer to all these questions is as 
important as it is basic. And the answer 
can be given in one word: apathy. 

It is apathy by the most powerful group 
this world has ever seen: the American 
public, More important, however, it is 
apathy on the part of the segment of the 
American public to which the world should 
expect to look for leadership: American 
businessmen. 

If our Nation is to avoid suffiocation, if 
our society is to return to its position of 
world leadership, we must pointedly ask 
ourselves again the obvious question: who 
asked for this? Who requested this benev- 
olent paternalism? 

Our answer screams at us from the ceme- 
teries that hold the pioneers, the gold pros- 
pectors, the builders of railroads, the 
churners of homemade butter: nobody asked 
for it. 

With that as our answer let us throw 
of this moral turpitude that stagnates us. 
Let us reevaluate this society in which we 
live. Then let's start taking care of our- 
selves again. 


Offensive and Defensive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include as a portion of my remarks the 
article by Brig. Gen. J. D. Hittle, US. 
Marine Corps, retired, director, na- 
tional security and foreign affairs of the 
VFW, entitled “Offensive and Defensive,” 
from the VFW American Security Re- 
Porter: 


OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE 


As the discussion of the Cuban crisis 80 
well indicates, there can be much confusion 
as to what is offensive and what is defensive. 
In the strictly military sphere of activity 
there can be a tactical offense within an 
Overall strategic defense, There can be in- 
dividual defensive actions within a broad 
Strategic offense. All too frequently the 
Question of what is defensive or offnsive in 
conflict resolves itself into a hazy and fre- 
quently m ess semantic exercise. 
And semantics have little influence on the 
Outcome of struggles to the death. 

From the standpoint of the Kremlin, the 
Cuban situation could be evaluated as a 
Strategic gain of tremendous value. By the 
takeover in Cuba, the Kremlin has leap- 
trogged the Atlantic and has achieved a 
Strategic lodgement in the Hemisphere of 
the Americas. Communism has a base for 
exerting diplomatic, political, economic, and 
military pressure. 

Whether long-range missiles are currently 
in place in Cuba is not, from the Soviet 
Standpoint, really significant. Long-range 
Missiles are only necessary when the launch- 
ing sites are so distant from enemy targets 
as to require long-range capabilities. Cuba 
is so close to the United States that Inter- 
Continental ballistic missiles are not neces- 
Sary because of the relatively short range to 
some vital U.S. targets. 

It would, additionally, be dangerous wish- 
Tul thinking to assume that the Soviet 
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Union does not have ready-made plans for 
using Cuban harbors as permanent or 
tem bases for Red submarines. 
Rather, it must be assumed that the Krem- 
lin with its strategic insight as to the free 
world's dependence upon sea lanes,-recog- 
nizes that a Red Cuba stands squarely 
astride the north-south sea lanes between 
South and North America, and is strategic- 
ally placed to threaten the Caribbean exit 
and entrance of the Panama Canal. 

In broad strategic context, the Red take- 
over of Cuba has advanced the Kremlin 
spearhead across the Atlantic and into the 
midst of the Americas. It would appear to 
be, in final analysis, an offensive gain for 
communism of historic magnitude. 


Jobs Out of Focus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the short- 


comings of the Nation’s unemployment. 


statistics have always been of deep con- 
cern to me and others interested in seek- 
ing workable remedies for our unem- 
ployment problem. An editorial in the 
Wall Street Journal emphasizes the need 
for improvement in the quality of the 
Government’s employment measuring- 
sticks in order that they more accurately 
reflect the family impact of unemploy- 
ment. 

If we could ever get a more accurate 
picture of our unemployment situation, 
we would not only have a better perspec- 
tive of the economy as a whole, but we 
would also see more clearly what needs 
to be done for those for whom unem- 
ployment is a real hardship.” An im- 
portant job needs to be done in improv- 
ing these statistics along the line sug- 
gested by the Wall Street Journal, and 
I include the editorial of December 7 in 
the RECORD. 

I wish we would add as another cate- 
gory to our employment statistics a 
series showing those who are engaged in 
study, from age 14 to 65. A person being 
educated really is not unemployed, nor is 
he actually employed, we need a new 
category. A new phenomena of recent 
decades has been the increased amount 
of time our people spend in being edu- 
cated before they enter the labor force 
as well as while they are part of the 
labor force. The use of the archaic age 
of 14 in setting up our basic employ- 
ment statistic illustrates how out of date 
and inaccurate we are. Today the aver- 
age age of the young person entering 
the labor market is over 19. 

Furthermore, the amount of adult 
training, on the job or off the job, has 
increased spectacularly in recent years. 
We need to measure this if we are to 
know what truly goes on in the labor 
market of a dynamic economy. 

I am pleased to note the development 
of the new statistical series “unfilled 
jobs” by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and trust that it will soon be published 
with regularity. 
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Joss Out or Focus 


The poor quality of the Government's un- 
employment measurements is emphasized in 
the figures just published. The Jobless rate 
jumped to 5.8 percent in mid-November al- 
most entirely because of a rise in teenage 
unemployment. 

At the very least this kind of calculation 
gives a distorted picture of the Nation's un- 
employment problem, In fact, Labor Depart- 
ment officials felt compelled to explain that 
the rise in the rate did not herald a slump, 
because the rates among adult men and 
women showed little or no change. 

Looking at the matter a little more deeply, 
there is surely a big difference, in terms of 
family impact, between teenage unemploy- 
ment and adult unemployment. Though 
some youths are the only potential source of 
family income, their number is small. Most 
of the unemployed kids didn't want to stay 
in school and many just won't take jobs they 
could get. Yet this group counts for no less 
than one-fifth of the unemployment total 
as officially reckoned, 

A similar distortion results from the rapid 
increase in the number of adult women in 
the labor force; they now hold more than 
one-third of all nonfarm jobs. It is obvious 
that many are not the only or principal family 
breadwinners, but the unemployment sta- 
tistics make no such distinction. And women 
now account for nearly two-fifths of all the 
jobless. Add that to the teenage category 
and you get three-fifths of total unemploy- 
ment among people many of whom need 
not work to support the family. 

None of this argues for discrimination 
against working teenagers and women. But 
it certainly reveals a lopsided Federal per- 
spective on unemployment, If we could ever 
get the picture in focus, we would not only 
have a better idea of what our economy is 
doing. We would also be able to see more 
clearly what can be done for those for whom 
unemployment is real hardship. 


Time To Name Names 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES D. WEAVER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
‘IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent magazine article with its allegations 
concerning Members of Congress is cer- 
tainly a shocking story. Even more 
startling is the fact that the charges were 
supposedly made by an anonymous 
Congressman. 


There are serious. charges that cloud 
the House of Representatives. The 
alleged abuses should be investigated. 

I heartily endorse the thoughts ex- 
pressed by the following editorial from 
the Meadville Pa.) Tribune: 

TIME To Name Names 


Serious charges of cheating made by an 
anonymous Congressman against some of his 
colleagues could, if true, place Congress in 
a bad light with Americans who must find 
the unknown lawmaker's allegations shock- 
ing. If there is foundation for his charges, 
Congress should waste no time cleaning up 
its own house. 

Incidents of nepotism and pleasure trips 
abroad under the guise of official business 
have been well publicized. To these, the 
anonymous Congressman adds instances of 
misuse of funds, padded payrolls, and the 
sale of influence. His disclosure in a story 
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in a widely distributed Sunday newspaper 
supplement paints a sordid picture of a 
legislative body whose Members are looked 
upon as leaders. 8 

He polnts out that most Congressmen are 
honest, but his allegations reflect unfairly 
on all Members of Congress. However, he 
properly condemns honest Congressmen for 
remaining silent about the abuses of a few 
dishonest ones. 

In hiding behind a cloak of anonymity to 
safeguard, as he says, his effectiveness as a 
Congressman, the informant himself con- 
tributes to the continuance of abuses he de- 
plores. He urges citizens to write to their 

en, demanding that lawmakers 
“put an end to secrecy" on Capitol Hill. But 
might not other Congressmen remain silent 
for the same reasons he gives? 

It is far easier to make anonymous allega- 
tions than to bring charges into the open 
and stand behind them. If the Congressman 
has evidence to document his charges, he 
could perform a valuable service for Con- 
gress and the Nation by making it known 
and spearheading a movement among his 
colleagues to restore congressional integrity. 


Tax Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


POFF, Mr. Speaker, one of my 
constituents, Mr. E. H. Lane, chairman 
of the board of the Lane Co., Inc., Alta- 
vista, Va., recently prepared a statement 
for the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, which I feel deserves the attention of 
the membership of the House at large, 
and under the unanimous consent of the 
House, I quote the same herewith: 

I asked your honorable committee for per- 
mission to appear and orally testify, after 
March 15, on two features of the proposed 
tax measure which I consider completely un- 
sound; namely, the capital gains tax on gifts 
and estates, and the 5-percent floor on gifts. 

I was advised that due to the schedule of 
hearings by classification, I could not be 
scheduled to testify later than February 26, 
which seriously conflicted with other engage- 
ments that I had. Therefore, I am now filing 
the testimony that I intended to orally pre- 
sent to the committee, to be included in the 
record of the hearings of the committee on 
this proposed bill. 

I started my company in June 1912 with 
three employees, in a plant that was bought 
at a bankruptcy auction sale for $500. To- 
day we are giving employment to approxi- 
mately 2,000 people in our three plants. 

My business was started with a very limited 
capital, as many such others, especially in- 
dependent, family-started businesses, which 
is about the manner in which most of our 
medium-size and small businesses are 
started, and it was practically impossible 
then, and is now, to sell stock in such busi- 
nesses to raise capital until they have proven 
themselves. So, we had to plow back our 
earnings until such a time as we were a 
proven business success. So, our shares of 
stock or interest in such companies is nearly 
100 percent capital gains. 

You can readily see where applying capi- 
tal gains to accumulated values, on either 
gifts or inheritances, along with gift or in- 
heritance taxes, goes a long ways toward de- 
stroying an interest in such business that 
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you may want to hand down to the members 
of your family or to your associates in man- 
agement, whom you expect to carry on the 
business in the future. 

It is by no means certain that the theory 
of taxing long-term capital gains as income 
is sound, but at least it has been our con- 
sistent rule that no tax on any gain is to be 
imposed unless and until there has been a 
realization of gain—a sale of property or its 
virtual equivalent. In my judgment, to im- 
pose a tax on capital gains which have not 
been realized seems completely indefensible. 
What a hardship such a rule could cause. 

In this era of high income taxes which 
prevent the easy accumulation of wealth 
through the direct method of savings, many 
a man dies leaving as the overwhelmingly 
major part of his estate a corporate business 
interest which represents a venture built up 
from scratch. 

Providing for enough liquidity to pay the 
heavy estate taxes which may be due is dif- 
ficult enough. To impose a death-precipi- 
tated income tax on an unrealized gain, and 
then an estate tax on the balance, would add 
tragically to the burden of many of these 
estates and often prevent the continuance 
of an enterprise which the deceased had the 
right to expect could be carried on by his 
family. 

Consider also the proprietor of an enter- 
prise who wishes to give some of his stock 
to his son—or perhaps to an executive—for 
incentive rearons. 

To compel this donor to pay a capital gains 
tax—as well as a gift tax—on the theory 
that he has made a gain does seem oppres- 
sive. In addition, he might even be obliged 
to raise the capital gains tax by selling some 
stock and thus having to pay a capital gains 
tax to pay a capital gains tax. 

If Congress should be ill advised enough 
to enact such a proposal, it would be found 
necessary to make exception after exception, 
and then exceptions to these exceptions. 
That has happened before in our law. 

Let’s look at one of the more simple com- 
plications: Are the new capital gains rules 
to be coordinated with the respective gift 
tax and estate tax exemptions? As an expert 
on our taxing system recently said, “You try 
to think that one through. It is too much 
for me.” 

I have struggled hard over 50-some years 
to build a business of which a large portion 
could be handed down to my four sons, and 
I have tried to accumulate enough assets 
outside of my stock in my company to pay 
my Inheritance taxes, so my stock in this 
company could be handed down to my sons. 
Now, if this feature of the President’s tax 
message is enacted, a considerable portion 
of my Lane Co. stock will have to be sold 
to pay a capital gains tax, in addition to the 
inheritance taxes. 

Why does a man start a business? As I 
see It, to make a living for himself and then 
his family when he marries; and the next 
motive is to secure his family’s future. I 
know that was what motivated me. 

The question I would like to ask of this 
committee is: Do we want to discourage 
still further the formation of such businesses 
as I have described? By far, most of our 
businesses today were started by some indi- 
vidual, family, or group of people who started 
in such a manner. 8 

Do we want to go still further down the 
road of state socialism, so as to remove that 
much more of the incentive from our in- 
centive system? 

Generally, when legislation is passed which 
affects a taxpayer's previous position, it is 
not retroactive, but only prospective, in order 
to avoid creating and generating a hard- 
ship situation. The application of this prin- 
ciple would call for the proposed legislation 
to apply only to future acquired property 
and not to property held for many years as 
a result of the planning by taxpayers of 
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their affairs over these many years, such as 
I have done. Otherwise, the legislation 
would act as a bolt from the blue, which is 
not consistent with the democratic process. 

Another principle that has been applied 
in connection with tax legislation is to recog- 
nize the period of ownership. That has been 
proposed by Secretary Dillon in connection 
with capital gain status on realty sales. To 
apply the same principle, here, for property 
and securities held for over 10 years, no por- 
tion of the appreciation should be con- 
sidered. Appreciation could be considered, 
if at all—since we have previously indicated 
that unrealized appreciation does not consti- 
tute income—on a sliding scale with 50 per- 
cent for 1 year of ownership scaled down to 
zero for property including securities held 
for 10 years or more, 

We are told by supposed experts that we 
have excessive unemployment and that we 
must have a reduction in taxes, and that 
was the object of this tax measure, to create 
more jobs. To my way of thinking, it 
doesn't do anything of the kind. In the first 
place, it will give very little tax relief to 
those with incomes in excess of $10,000 a 
year, and to those with incomes in excess 
of $50,000 a year, who are the only ones 
who have the money to build plants to 
furnish more employment, there will be a 
rare few of them who on “balance will get 
any tax reduction at all—quite a few will 
probably get increases. When I look at this 
bill, it looks to me as if it was designed to 
help the low income groups, the great mass 
of voters. They haven’t the money to start 
or modernize or expand businesses that will 
create more employment. 

Getting back to capital gains on accumu- 
lation of values for gifts and inheritances, 
if it is the desire of this administration to 
increase gift or inheritance taxes, so that 
businesses cannot be handed down from 
one generation to another, then why don’t 
they come right out and do it in an above- 
the-board way, rather than by such a left- 
handed procedure? 

On the matter of a 5-percent ffoor on gifts, 
in my Judgment, this will greatly discourage 
gifts to charitable institutions, churches, 
colleges, hospitals and other such institu- 
tions. This, on Secretary Dillon's own testi- 
mony, is just a way of raising taxes, and 
I would like to call to your attention that 
it only affects those with incomes of more 
than $10,000 a year, where most of the 
sizable gifts come from—another way of 
taking more of the incentive from our incen- 
tive system. 

If this administration really wants to en- 
courage the building of more businesses, 
thereby creating more jobs, they are going 
to have to encourage those who have the 
money with which to do it. 

Most all of our tax laws for thirty-some 
years have been aimed at soaking the rich, 
and this is no exception, as far as I can see 
and analyze it. 

Taxes could be cut on the upper income 
brackets to 65-percent maximum and it 
would reduce our Government's revenue by 
only some couple of hundred million dollars. 
That and a reduction in the corporate in- 
come tax would do more to create more jobs 
than anything else you could do. 

Following a policy that it doesn’t consti- 
tute a sound practice to criticize something 
without offering something better in its 
pinea, I have the following suggestions to 
offer: 

In the first place, our tax structure appar- 
ently has been designed to win votes to bring 
about socialism rather than to give us a 
good, sound system of taxation, and the pres- 
ent tax structure is too dependent on income 
taxes, and in periods of depressed business, 
the Government's revenue will certainly suf- 
fer extreme reduction, due to this weakness 
in our tax system. 

I would suggest that we consider appoint- 
ing as unbiased and as little politically moti- 
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vated a committee or commission as is hu- 
manly possible to study our tax structure 
and to write an entirely new revenue act for 
our Government. That would be a sound 
procedure, in my judgment. 

I do not think the provisions of the Presi- 
dent's tax message will help to stimulate 
business, because his reforms, in my opinion, 
will discourage the average business man 
more than the reductions that he proposes. 

In lieu of those reforms that have been 
suggested in the President's tax message, I 
would suggest that your honorable commit- 
tee consider a manufacturers’ sales tax to 
produce enough revenue to offset any reduc- 
tion in income taxes that is made. This, in 
my judgment, will not cause inflation, be- 
cause there is no use of any of us kidding 
ourselves that the present corporate income 
taxes, as well as the personal income taxes 
haven't fully saturated our economic system 
to the extent that they are already being 
passed on in the prices that are asked for 
the various things that we buy. 

In closing, I should like to say that I, per- 
sonally, (and I am sure there are many 
others who think as I do) would prefer no 
change at all in the present tax laws to what 
is being offered in this new bill. From the 
standpoint of a sound Government fiscal 
policy, I can't see for the life of me where 
any tax cut is in order, as long as our Gov- 
ernment is spending more than it is taking 
in 


I thank you. 


Kennedy Policies Hurt Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
as a portion of my remarks the article 
entitled “Kennedy Policies Hurt Econ- 
omy,” by David Lawrence: 

KENNEDY POLICIES Hurt ECONOMY—PLANNED 
Buooer Dericir, Tax REFORMS SEEN CAUS- 
ING UNCERTAINTY IN BUSINESS 

(By David Lawrence) 

President Kennedy has just told the coun- 
try that his tax proposals must be adopted 
by Congress to prevent a recession. But, 
due largely to psychological factors, the re- 
cession has already begun. The only ques- 
tion now is how deep it is going to get and 
how long it will last. 

The recession started when the President 
announced that he was deliberately planning 
a budget deficit In addition to the deficit al- 
ready being incurred. Momentum was added 
when the President declared that, coinci- 
dentally, taxes would be raised by so-called 
reforms and that the reduction in tax rates 
would be spread over 3 years. 

This combination of giving and then tak- 
ing away much of what is given frightened 
business, especially since there was no sign 
of any policy to stop the spending spree of 
the Government. Projects that could read- 
ily be postponed—new appropriations—were 
urged just the same by the President, ir- 
respective of their impact on the fiscal con- 
dition of the country. 

Today labor calls the tax program inade- 
quate, The US. Chamber of Commerce 
favors a tax cut but insists on a reduction 
in Government spending as well. Econo- 
Mists are nervous. Investors are cautious. 

Tax changes of major proportions involv- 
ing a planned deficit are similar to a surgical 
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operation, Sometimes the patient gets 
worse and sometimes he recovers. But na- 
body ever plans an on the body 
that he really doesn’t need—or a deficit that 
he can't afford. 

A tax cut by itself would be a stimulus 
to business. But if unaccompanied by cor- 
responding savings of a substantial amount 
in the budget, it causes fear of inflation, 
This means upward price changes and in- 
stability due to a decline in the purchasing 
power of the dollar. 

What has happened in the last 30 days is 
that, upon reading the President’s tax pro- 
posals, business became confused. Uncer- 
tainty developed. Hesitation is an inevit- 
able sequel., Only those expenditures in 
which commitments have already been 
made are carried out. Anything that can be 
deferred is postponed indefinitely. A wait- 
and-see attitude ensues. Business doesn’t 
usually operate on a 3-year basis, and neither 
do most individuals. It's the 10 or 12 
months ahead that constitute the main 
horizon. 

Tax cuts are always helpful; but they can 
be ruinous to the fiscal soundness of the 
Nation unless expenses are cut, too. It may 
be puritanic,“ as one of Mr. Kennedy's ad- 
visers termed it, to balance the budget, but 
the American people want to see a trend in 
that direction instead of away from it. 

The President often asks critics for alter- 
natives. A program of tax cuts plus a pro- 
gram of economies in spending appears to be 
the only answer to Mr. Kennedy's dilemma. 
Tax “reforms” should be postponed. Most 
important of all now is the necessity for the 
administration to recognize the danger and 
meet it at once before the recession inten- 
sifies, 

A persuasive example of how dangerous 
tax “reform” can be is already available. 
The Democratic Party in Congress is just 
as much responsible for the blunder in this 
case as is the President. Carelessly and 
without weighing the consequences, Congress 
Passed the new law on expense-account de- 
auctions, phrased in vague language. The 
Treasury has recently interpreted these 
vague phrases, and this has brought depres- 
sion in the restaurant and hotel business. 
But it will be said, That's a small part of the 
economy. The facts, however, prove how 
shortsighted such a view can be. 

For over the weekend Clyde Davis, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Livestock Exchange, 
made a speech in Chicago declaring that 
cattle prices have suffered their worst set- 
back in years. He said a wide combination 
of developments has hit the cattle and beef 
market almost simultaneously in the last 
3 months. The dock strike hurt, too. For- 
eign beef came in last year at a record- 
breaking pace. Finally tax rulings curbed 
business dinners and entertainment expenses 
in business, which in turn caused a cut in 
the buying of top beef by some of the higher- 
priced restaurants and hotels. It was the 
straw that broke the cattle market’s back. 
Mr. Davis said: 

“The tax ruling on expense accounts makes 
it more difficult to wine and dine customers. 
This development is becoming a more im- 
portant factor in the depressed beef 
markets.” 

Certainly cheating on expense accounts 
is reprehensible, but the Government ought 
surely to be able to catch up with fraud 
without penalizing innocent citizens and 
injuring the cattle business, the hotel busi- 
ness, the restaurant business, and related 
trades and industries. 

This is but one illustration. Already 
churches, colleges, and other charitable in- 
stitutions are worried about contributions 
because of the 5 percent floor on individual 
tax deductions. Far from stimulating con- 
sumer spending, the administration’s pro- 
gram may cause the citizen to stop some of 
his spending. 
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To keep the people uncertain about tax 
rates and reforms for several months is 
dangerous. The sooner the President agrees 
to a separation of tax-cut measures from 


tax- reform proposals, the quicker the new 


recession will end. There is time enough 
in periods of prosperity to make reforms. 
What is immediately urgent is to stop the 
new recession in its tracks. 


Latin Peace Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. PEPPER, Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, my distinguished colleague, Rep- 
resentative DANTE FASCELL, of the Fourth 
Congressional District of Florida,. and 
myself conducted hearings in Miami at 
our own expense on March 14 and 15 
with regard to the problems created in 
our county by the absorption of Cuban 
refugees fleeing Castro and communism. 

Many suggestions were made at the 
hearings about approaches to solving 
the problems which are created by the 
absorption of many thousands of these 
fine people. 

Paramount in the minds of many of 
our local people, who have earned a Na- 
tion's gratitude for extending open arms 
to these people, is the need for increased 
resettlement of the overflow to many 
other parts of the Nation. This has been 
the key phrase used, so far as I can de- 
termine, in regard to resettlement—“to 
other parts of the Nation.” 

I should like to invite attention of 
the House to a proposal I have made to 
the Honorable John Thomas, Director 
of the Cuban refugee program for the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and I respectfully invite my 
colleagues to explore with me a new ap- 
proach which could have a tremendous 
impact in combating the efforts of Cas- 
tro and Moscow to “brainwash” our good 
friends in other Latin American nations: 


Marcu 28, 1963. 

Hon, JOEN THOMAS, 

Director, Cuban Refugee Program, Welfare 
Admintstration, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Mn. THomas: You are aware of course, 
of the growing public sentiment in Miami 
for increased emphasis on relocation of refu- 
gees from Castro’s communism to other parts 
of the United States to relieve the pressure 
on our area which has been caused by the 
absorption of so many of these fine people. 

I am aware, of course, that the 
ment has done a commendable job to date 
in transferring more than 50,000 of the refu- 
gees to other parts of the Nation. It was 
pointed out at our Miami hearings, you will 
recall, that many of the refugees return to 
Miami because of its geographic location to 
Cuba; because of the climate and because of 
the desire to be close to people of their own 
tongue and social customs. A strong under- 
lying motive, of course, has been the com- 
pelling desire by these people to do some- 
thing actively to rid the hemisphere of Cas- 
tro and to free their homeland. To a large 
extent, they are frustrated in this area be- 
cause of limitations on their activity. 
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It occurred to me that we might develop 
án original program to put the energies. of 
these active people to work in an all-out 
psychological and intellectual “cold war“ 
against Castro and communism. These peo- 
ple, many, many of them, could be our first 
line of offense in bullding public opinion 
throughout the Latin American and South 
American countries against Castro’s current 
effort to export communism to those coun- 
tries and infect otber nations with the long- 
range plan by Moscow to infiltrate and bring 
about the downfall of these nations. 

The President's outstanding Peace Corps 
program has done much to help the people 
of Latin America, as it has throughout the 
world, and to let the people of many nations 
see democracy in action. 

I want to explore with you a plan for crea- 
tion of a Latin Peace Corps under the Cuban 
refugee program with the following objec- 

, tives: 

1. To provide a pr under which 
Cuban refugees could volunteer for assign- 
ment to Latin American nations to tell the 
story as eyewitnesses about what has hap- 
pened and what is happening in Cuba. 

2. The program should be devised so that 
their skills can be used according to their 
occupations in such fleids as teaching, medi- 
cine, law, writing, and engineering. 

8. Those volunteering under the Latin 
Peace Corps program would receive benefits 
comparable to those they now qualify for 
as refugees while on assignment. 

It seems to me that this approach would 
have a strong appeal to thousands of these 
people who want to do something actively 
to fight Castro and communism. This ap- 
proach to “resettlement” is one that should 
have considerable appeal to the refugee col- 
ony in Miami, and an approach which could 
be useful to our country. 

I respect your experience as an expert in 
the field of resettlement activities based on 
your 18-year career, and solicit your opinion, 
and suggestions with regard to the creation 
of a Latin Peace Corps as described above. 

Kindest regards, and 

Always sincerely, 
CLAUDE PEPPER, 
Member of Congress. 


Oglethorpe University Basketball Team 
Places Third in the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHARLES L. WELTNER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, my 
alma mater, Oglethorpe University, near 
Atlanta, Ga., has recently appeared in 
some favorable headlines, Its basket- 
ball team, under the expert direction of 
Coach Garland Pinholster, finished third 
in the Nation in the NCAA small col- 
lege division. Oglethorpe University, 
with just 400 students, was the smallest 
of all small colleges competing for the 
national championship. 

Coach Pinholster, long recognized as 
one of the finest young coaches in the 
United States and author of three 
best-selling books on basketball, was se- 
lected as head coach of the Small College 
All-Stars for the Pan-American Games’ 
playoffs next week in Kansas City. He 
was chosen over more than 700 other 
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coaches in the NCAA and over more 
than 700 in the NAIA. 

Coach Pinholster, who also serves as 
athletic director of Oglethorpe, has been 
named “Coach of the Year” in Georgia 


four times during his 7-year college 


career. His teams have been to two 
national tournaments and have won five 
other regional or conference champion- 
ships. 

At the same time, Oglethorpe Univer- 
sity players haye maintained an excellent 
scholastic record, averaging in. the 
eighties as a team. This is a remarkable 
achievement in a college noted foremost 
for its academic standards. 

Coach Pinholster and Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity were featured on a national tele- 
vision program last year commemorat- 
ing the 75th anniversary of baskethall. 

Coach Pinholster and Oglethorpe's 
“Stormy Petrels” have earned their 
places in the sun. 

They have proved that victory need 
not come at the expense of high educa- 
tional standards. 


Jobs Here and Abroad 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, contrary 
to the common impression, one of the 
keys to the apparently lower rate of un- 
employment in Western Europe and 
Japan is not so much rapid economic 
growth as widespread inefficiency. Ac- 
cording to a Wall Street Journal article 
of December 21: 

Millions of people in Europe and Japan are 
employed in jobs that in America have been 
mechanized or simply no longer are per- 


formed. 


Throughout the agricultural, indus- 
transportation, and distribution 
sectors of their economies, per man pro- 
ductivity is considerably lower than in 
the United States. As one U.S. Govern- 
ment productivity expert stated: 
If foreigners used manpower as efficiently 
as we do, unemployment levels overseas would 
be a lot closer to the rate here. 


In addition, featherbedding is a wide- 
spread labor practice which contributes 
to the high rate of inefficiency and lower 
rate of unemployment. Many extra 
workers are hired to perform one job, and 
temporary layoffs due to a slack demand 
are almost unknown. According to 
American stcel man: . 

When you hire a steelworker in Japan, for 
example, you've usually got him for life, good 
times or bad. 


Comparing rates of unemployment 
here and in other countries is a hazard- 


ous undertaking at best. However, if we 


do it in an attempt to draw lessons for 
our own economic policy, it behooves us 
to look behind the figures for an under- 
standing of why the rate abroad may be 
lower. The Wall Street Journal article 


March 28 


is important for the light it throws on 

this subject and I wish to insert it at 

this point in the Record: 

Joss HERE AND AsroaD—Fonricn INETYICIENCY, 
Nor GrowTH, Is KEY TO LOWER UNEMPLOY- 
MENT—PRENCH, ITALIAN FARMEANDS TRAIL 
Prooyertiviry Hrene—JAPANESE STEEL MILLS 
LAG—FEATHERBEDDING IN EUROPE 

(By Alfred L. Malnbre, Ir.) 


Is US. unemployment really high com- 
pared with levels overseas? And if so, why? 

There's no doubt, after allowing for differ- 
ing methods of computing unemployment 
statistics here and abroad, that a higher per- 
centage of the work force is jobless in the 
United States than in Europe and Japan. 
But the explanation does not le primarily in 
differing economic growth rates. It lies in 
this vital fact: Millions of people in Europe 
and Japan are employed in jobs that in 
America have been mechanized or simply no 
longer are performed. 

Automation is by no means the only factor 
behind the difference in American and for- 
eign employment patterns. Every tourist 
notices that in London each bus has a con- 
ductor and each subway station has ticket 
collectors. Factory “featherbedding™ is 
much more a way of life than in the United 
States. 

BIG CONTRAST ON FARMS 

Agriculture provides a jolting example of 
how mechanization and larger farming units 
give Americans a big productivity edge. Only 
one-fifteenth of all U.S. workers now labor on 
farms. But France, heart of the bustling 
Common Market, still has nearly a fourth of 
its workers tilling the soll. And in Italy the 
figure is about a third. 

If the United States still had to devote as 
large a portion of its manpower to farm- 
work as does Italy, jt would need nearly 25 
million farmhands instead of 5 million; the 
United States could put every one of its 4 
million unemployed men and women to work 
with hoe or spade and still be short 20 mil- 
lion workers on the farm alone. 

And agriculture doesn’t tell the whole 
story. Lower per-man productivity overseas 
means it takes many more persons to do & 
given amount of work in industry, transpor- 
tation and distribution. If per-man pro- 
duction of American steel mills were as low 
as In Japan, for instance, the steel industry 
here would now need 900,000 workers instead 
of 400,000. 

The productivity gulf persists despite the 
rapidly increasing output per man abroad 
and despite evidence that scarce labor 1s 
hampering growth in some foreign lands. 


COMPARISON OF JOBLESS RATES 


The bare statistics of unemployment leave 
no doubt that the U.S. jobless rate Is higher 
than abroad. At 5.8 percent of the labor 
force last month, the U.S. unemployment 
level far exceeds recent comparable rates in 
West Germany (1 percent), Japan (1.1 per- 
cent), France (1.9 percent), the United 
Kingdom (24 percent), and Italy (43 per- 
cent). A special Presidential study group 
adjusted the foreign rates to the U.S. defini- 
tion of who is employed. 

“If foreigners used manpower as effciently 
as we do, unemployment levels overscas 
would be a lot closer to the rate here,” de- 
clares a Government productivity expert. 
It’s by no means certain, of course, that un- 
employment abroad would climb quite to the 
US. level even if by some magic, foreign 
economies were suddenly as efficient as this 
Nation's. For one thing, continuing pent-up 
demand for some goods would doubtless 
absorb part of the slack resulting from 
greater efficiency. 

A glance at key industries, however, dem- 
onstrates clearly that if unemployment 
abroad is very low by comparison with the 
United States so is foreign productivity. 
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FARMWORKERS’ OUTPUT 

Agricultural output per farm worker in 
the non-Communist world's four largest ag- 
ricultural producers is compared below. The 
annual amounts, expressed in dollars, are 
based on a recent report by the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment. The figures necessarily are based 
on imprecise comparisons, but the trend is 


Output per farmworker. 


“The average farm in Western Europe is 
much smaller than in America,” says a U.S. 
agriculture specialist. “Big agricultural ma- 
chinery just doesn't work out on small 
farms.” Despite recent efforts to increase the 
size, the average West European farm cov- 
ers only some 20 acres, the official estimates. 
The average American farm is about 300 
acres. 

In the factory, too, American productivity 
far exceeds f performance. Japan is 
not the only foreign industrial nation whose 
steel workers trail the production of Amer- 
ican steel workers. The table compares the 
tons of steel produced per worker yearly in 
the six chief non-Communist steelmaking 
nations. The data, based on 1960 operations, 
is supplied by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute. 


An American steel man who has visited 
mills overseas explains the United States lead 
this way: 

In some foreign steel plants you'll see the 
Most modern equipment in the world, but 
right next to it men will be performing ques- 
tionable chores, such as repeatedly cleaning 
fioors. This stems from an attitude that 
traditionally has given first consideration to 
job security. When you hire a steelworker 
in Japan, for example, you've usually got 
him for life, good times or bad.” 

‘The list of manufacturing industries where 
U.S. workers produce more per man than 
their oversea counterparts extends beyond 
steel. 

FACTORY WORKERS 


Commerce Secretary Luther H. Hodges re- 
cently estimated U.S. factory workers “on 
the average produce more than three times’ 
as much in an hour as the average European 
Worker and seven or eight times as much as 
u Japanese worker.“ 

And a recent Government study places the 
value of hourly output of U.S. factory work - 
ers at $3.66 per man, far above comparable 
totals in France ($1.32), Italy ($1.01), and 
Japan (50 cents). 

The list of industries where America's pro- 
ductivity lend is large extends far beyond 
farm and factory. 

It includes, for instance, transportation. 
The table compares the number of rail 
Workers employed per mile of road, as re- 
Ported by the Association of American Rail- 
roads. ` 

Employees per railroad mile 


Datted) ta ters chu sd oe ee 3.7 

FTC 14.6 
CCC MaRS FEN ae Bho eee 16.2 
West Germany 16.2 
United Kingdom 29.2 


Noting the gulf between the United States 
and foreign totals, the AAR report explains, 
European railroads, being state owned, tend 
to be considered instruments of national so- 
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cial policy, rather than profitmaking enter- 
prises.” Anticipating the argument that 
West European nations, because they are 
small and have shorter routes, need more 
rail employees per mile, the report notes that 
sprawling Russia uses 29.6 workers per rail- 
road mile. 
FEATHERBEDDING IN EUROPE 

A rail executive recently back from Europe 
adds: “Featherbedding is bad here, but 
much worse in Europe.” Also, he reports 
such technical advances as pushbutton con- 
trol of cars in freight yards and mechanized 
track repair are the rare exception in Eu- 
rope, rather than the rule as in this country. 

The relatively small capacity of European 
freight cars also limits rail efficiency abroad, 
he says. The capacity of U.S. freight cars 
averages about 52 tons, dwarfing car ca- 
pacity in France (25 tons), West German 
(24 tons), Italy (21 tons), or the United 
Kingdom (15 tons). 

America’s productivity edge extends down 
into coal mines, where the US. lead is over- 
whelming. Bituminous miners in the 
United States produce over 14 tons of coal per 
man daily, latest estimates show. That's 
about seven times the daily tonnage mined 
per man in Europe. 

As tourists who've shopped abroad can 
confirm, foreign retailers rarely rely on self- 
service counters. Instead, a battery of sales 
clerks stands ready to assist shoppers. In 
Britain the average retailing employee sold 
roughly a third as much merchandise last 
year as the comparable U.S. worker. 

Less than 10 percent of the food purchased 
last year by French and Italian housewives 
was bought at stores with self-service coun- 
ters. In no West European country did the 
total exceed a third. In the United States, 
by comparison, over 90 percent of retail food 
sales were in self-service stores. 


Managed News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been considerable discussion concerning 
the news policy of this administration. 
Many of us are convinced the American 
public has been misled by spokesmen for 
this administration in repeated efforts 
to present the most favorable image 
through a tightly managed news policy. 

The gentleman from Kansas, Hon. 
WILLIAM Avery, discussed managed news, 
completely and objectively, at a recent 
meeting of the Kansas Federation of 
Collegiate Young Republicans, March 2, 
at Hutchinson, Kans. I submit his re- 
marks for the benefit of those who may 
be interested in the right to know: 

Manacenp News 

Each mistake the Kennedy administration 
has made could very well be the subject mat- 
ter of a full-length speech and would further 
provide enotigh topics for a speech every day 
for the remainder of the New Frontier— 
January 1965. I can tell you for sure that 
there are quite a number of Republicans in 


Washington, and I think across the Nation, . 


who intend to point out these blunders. to 
the voters and taxpayers of America. It is 
always the responsibility of the minority to 
point out policy differences and philosophical 
diversities from the majority party. This is 
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not just to be partisan for the sake of 
partisan, but to give the voters in a democ- 
racy a clear choice on issues. 

In the last few months of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, this responsibility becomes al- 
most awesome because of the almost 
successful attempt of the Kennedy admin- 
istration to manage and sometimes misrepre- 
sent the news. This operation of news 
Management did not suddenly commence, 
as it was initially Just a projection of the 
magnificent Job of public relations and sell- 
ing that was done on candidate Kennedy 
himself in the 1960 election. With the 
services of some most intelligent and re- 
sourceful public relations representatives, 
the Kennedy family image was projected 
widely and favorably to the people of this 
Nation. The campaign managers did not 
overlook one small opportunity, all the way 
from Caroline's admittedly attractive ap- 
pearance, even to the President's appearing 
forceful in a chair. The latter ac- 
complishment, I assure you, required a great 
deal of skill. 

This very cozy and admittedly effective 
public relations presentation of the New 
Frontiersmen suddenly lost some luster 
after the Cuban invasion but took a dif- 
ferent turn during the tense moments last 
fall during the Cuban crisis. On October 
30, Arthur Sylvester, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Public Affairs, told reporters 
eee flowing from actions taken by 

e vernment is part of the weaponry.” 
Reducing this combination of words down 
to an understandable premise means that 
the Kennedy family had decided it is quite 
all right for them to use the dignity and 
the official news media from the White House 
to portray or to indicate a favorable result 
or conclusion as justified in the interests of 
national security. 

Now at the outset, I think we will all 
recognize that certainly it is not in the 
best interest of our Nation during an 
emergency to make all information and in- 
telligence known to news sources and there- 
by to our adversaries. This is Just as axio- 
matic as not revealing a bridge hand to 
your opponents. But you don’t want a 
bridge partner who indicates he was dealt 
aces when they were indeed only “Jacks,” 
In times of war or even during international 
bargaining, it is obviously to re- 
veal only as much information as can be 
helpful in obtaining the objective that is 
being sought. This is a much different con- 
text, however, than misrepresenting what 
now appear to have been well-known facts, 
not only to our adversaries, but to the 
American people themselves. 

It is perhaps more dignified to refer to this 
manipulation as “managed” news, but man- 
aged news in many instances la misrepre- 
sented news. If the question has presented 
itself as to what I am referring, there are 
quite a number of known instances of so- 
called managed news, and it appears that 
each day there is being revealed another 
basic incident associated with the Cuban 
crisis whereby the American people were not 
told the truth. 

You will recall the controversy over the 
air cover that was alleged to have been 
promised the Cuban invaders on their ill- 
fated mission at the Bay of Pigs. The official 
Pentagon news sources were rather vague as 
to whether or not air cover had been prom- 
ised, and who called it off at the critical hour. 
Then recently, Attorney General Robert Ken- 
nedy took it upon himself to announce to 
the Nation that no air cover had been prom- 
ised. A careful review of all the incidents 
revealed that he was trying to misrepresent 
the whole incident by a play on words. 
cover” for the invading troops apparently 
had not been assured, but at least two air 
strikes preceding the invasion to disable 
Castro's aircraft had been One 
was made. It is the opinion of most ob- 
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servers in Washington that the effect of call- 
ing off the second air strike permitted Cas- 
tro’s small air force to riddle the invaders 
as they attempted to land on the beach, 

And then you have learned just this week, 
not from the White House, not from the 
Pentagon, or not from any Official source, but 
from Senator Dmxsen, the minority leader 
of the Senate, that four American pilots 
were killed in this poorly managed operation. 
Again, the New Frontier made no mention 
of American citizens being involved until 
this announcement was made, and then it 
was confirmed by Majority Leader Mans- 
FIELD. 

You are generally familiar with the suc- 
cessive allegations by Senator KEATING last 
fall and again this month over the extent of 
the Communist military strength in Castro's 
Cuba. It can be categorically stated that 
Senator Keattno’s charges were immediately 
denied by White House sources, but then 
subsequently admitted to be generally true. 
I do not believe that our official intelligence 
sources, either the Central Intelligence 
Agency or any branch of the service, is so 
inefficient or so incapable of performance 
that this same information would not have 
been known to the administration spokes- 
men. If our military intelligence is so inept, 
it needs a complete reorganization. It is a 
sad state of affairs when information that 
finally affects our very national security 
must be obtained from voluntary and un- 
official sources, and we are told that these 
facts were not known to the military or to 
the policymakers in the administration. 

This list could be added onto almost in- 
definitely. But the important point that I 
want to make is that now responsible people 
in the Washington press corps, as well as a 

number of Members of the House and 
of the Senate, are not sure how to interpret 
any Official administration announcement. 
This should not be interpreted as being only 
a partisan point of view, and I am the first 
to confess that I personally hope it is a con- 
clusion that has been reached by many 
persons with no political affiliation, It has 
been commented upon by one very close to 
the Kennedy family themselves. 

Arthur Krock was chief of the Washington 
bureau for the New York Times for 21 years, 
Mr. Krock is the recipient of two Pulitzer 
prizes and a citation that is equivalent to a 
third. He described himself as ‘absolutely 
personally fond of President Kennedy and a 
long-time friend of the entire Kennedy fam- 
ily." Despite this personal attachment to 
the Kennedys, his professional ethics 
prompted him to speak out last week. Ina 
cynical statement, he denounced the at- 
tempt to manage news by President John F. 
Kennedy and his associates. The Associated 
Press quoted him as saying “that the weapon 
of news management has been improperly 
used to inflate success or gloss over error in 
the aftermath of half-won showdowns—such 
as President Kennedy's with respect to the 
Soviet rearmament of Cuba.” Mr. Krock 
further accuses Mr. Kennedy of creating a 
false impression last fall that a balanced 
budget was in prospect. He charges adminis- 
tration officials with anonymous prevarica- 
tion on such subjects as the balance-of- 
payments problem, which Krock says is 
“visibly growing worse.” 

Mr. Krock is critical of the working press 
themselves, for being overwhelmed by this 
unorthodox operation, He completed his 
criticism by saying that “for any degree to 
which this project has been successful, the 
principal onus rests on the printed and 
electronic press itself.” 

These are very serious indictments indeed, 
and similar charges were apparently brushed 
off by most persons as the usual political 
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criticism until the cryptic article by the 
senior New York Times reporter. This had 
caused quite a lot of reflection on the part 
of Members of Congress, and I think the 
working Washington press corps. 

This criticism, supplemented by a Repub- 
lican comment, has not taken place without 
results. The first printed report was that 
a retreat had been arranged by White House 
Secretary Pierre Salinger and representatives 
of the working press and organizations repre- 
senting the various news media. This so- 
called retreat is to take place next week, and 
I understand that this is an attempt on the 
part of White House policymakers to either 
explain or apologize to the press for the ap- 
parent arrogance of White House and ad- 
ministration spokesmen, I thought there 
was an amusing note in the press release. 
Although we have a committee in the House 
known as the Moss “Right To Know Com- 
mittee,” the administration wants these rep- 
resentatives of all news media gathered for 
a briefing session, for which, it was an- 
nounced, “No news coverage permitted.” 
In other words, if the administration has a 
confession to make, they want to make it on 
a classified basis and not confess their mis- 
takes to the public. 

When I left Washington, the last episode 
in this rather sordid tale was an answer from 
the assistant White House -press secretary 
to a question if Mr, Kennedy had any ex- 
pletives to announce after reading the Ar- 
thur Krock story. The press secretary's re- 
ply was “Yes, but I wouldn't want to pass 
them on to you.” The word expletive was 
a new one to me, but its meaning was rather 
clear from the way it was employed in this 
story. To confirm my interpretation of it, I 
did refer to the dictionary. As you might 
imagine, the explanation was an “oath" or 
“exclamation.” In other words, the Presi- 
dent was not favorably impressed by the com- 
ments made about his administration’s re- 
sponsibility in the news, even from a per- 
sonal friend. 

There is one further facet to this entire 
matter that I think should be mentioned in 


connection with the management of news. 


You have read for the past several weeks of 
the objection of administration spokesmen 
to the criticism of responsible Republicans 
on the handling of the Cuban debacle, the 
breakdown of the Common Market negotia- 
tions, and the obvious meddling of Mr. Ken- 
nedy in the affairs of our neighbor Canada. 
You have read that the Republicans are 
urged not to be critical of the foreign policy 
of this administration and to adhere to the 
principle of a bipartisan foreign policy that 
allegedly has been the practice since World 
War II. 

Now in theory, this sounds rather com- 
mendable indeed, as we would like to be- 
Neve the old axiom that our political dif- 
ferences in this country stop “at the water's 
edge.” This would certainly be an ideal 
situation, if it could be attained, and under 
certain circumstances it could become a 
reality. On every major foreign policy de- 
cision during the Eisenhower administration, 
responsible leaders of the Democratic Party 
were briefed and consulted with before a 
decision had been finally reached or an an- 
nouncement had been finally made. Under 
such a procedure, there would be a bipartisan 
or a nonpartisan foreign policy, because the 
minority would have had some responsibility 
in developing this policy. Just because the 
leaders of the House and Senate are called 
down to the White House to be advised of a 
major foreign policy action a few minutes 
before it is given to the press, does not make 
it a bipartisan foreign policy in any sense of 
the word, but only a slight consideration in 
deference to their position for information. 
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Since the development and administra- 
tion of foreign policy is the prerogative of 
the Executive under the Constitution, I can 
find no fault with the present practice of 
this administration. But if it is to be made 
solely by the majority party, then the ma- 
jority party and its leaders must take full 
responsibility and not expect to be immune, 
to criticisms for blunders. 

And I wonder how long are the memories 
of some Democrats. You might get the im- 
pression from reading news releases from 
Washington that criticism of the Kennedy 
mistakes in the field of foreign policy is 
something entirely new in national politics. 
If our memories were no longer than theirs, 
we might initially feel that we had become 
overly partisan and that our criticism was 
not in good taste nor in the public interest. 
Just let me comment that the mighty 
elephant was not chosen for our party simply 
by more accident. Elephants are reputed to 
have long and accurate memories, and so it 
is the Republicans who recognize them as 
their emblems. With this capacity to re- 
member, I would like to submit to you some 
examples of Democratic bipartisan support 
of foreign policy previous to and during the 
1960 election campaign. Here are just a few: 

1. Advisory Council of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, May 5, 1957: “The Eisen- 
hower-Dulles administration of our foreign 
affairs has substituted improvisations for 
policy, appeasement for leadership, posturing 
for deeds and advertising slogans for in- 
formation.” 

2. John F. Kennedy, New York, October 20, 
1960: “* * * under Republican leadership 
our prestige has fallen so low that our Latin 
American allies are no longer willing to fol- 
low our leadership in the fight against com- 
munism in this hemisphere,” 

3. Adlai Stevenson, May 20, 1960, to a Cook 
County Democratic Committee dinner: “But 
we handed Khrushchey the crowbar and 
the sledge hammer to wreck the meeting. 
Without our series of blunders, Mr. Khru- 
shchey would not have had a pretext for 
making his impossible demand and wild 
charges. Let there be no mistake about that 
either.” 

4. Chicago Tribune, shortly after the U-2 
incident, quoted Senator FULBRIGHT: 

“The American Government's attitude of 
smug self-righteousness,’ following disclosure 
of the U-2 episode, in FuULBRIGHT’S opinion, 
‘must have been unbearably provocative to 
the Soviet Government and contributed sub- 
stantially to the violent and intemperate bad 
manners of Khrushchey in Paris.” 

And I have documentation of many other 
such examples. 

Although this is obviously a political 
meeting and this is a political speech, I want 
to summarize as an American citizen. 

The danger to American institutions has 
not historically come from a political cam- 
paign nor a political wrangling that takes 
place during any administration. This has 
been the history of our democratic system 
since it was founded almost 200 years ago. 
The real danger that I see from the distor- 
tion and management of news that has be- 
come a symbol of this administration is 
that such manipulation could very easily 
mark the beginning to the end of a constitu- 
tional guarantee, the freedom of the press. 
It is a fine line indeed that separates sup- 
pression of news, Management of the news, 
and official propaganda doctrine. I would 
hope and I feel confident that the ethical 
and moral responsibility of the working press 
will restore reliable and free news report- 
ing to all the conventional news media and 
that one of the great institutions of Amer- 
ica, freedom of the press, will be restored to 
8 position in the conscience of this 
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1963 
Agricultural Research Neglected 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, I would 
Uke to call your attention to an editorial 
which appeared in the February 1963, 
issue of the Vegetable Growers Messen- 
ger, published in Preston, Md. So that 
this article might receive wider atten- 
tion, I wish to include it at this point 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH NEGLECTED 


No one seems to recall a time in the past 
when the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Was 80 vulnerable to hard criticism as during 
the past year, or when there was more need 
for marketing research on certain crops and 
research to improve the efficiency in the pro- 
duction of others. Quality of product from 
both the production and marketing view- 
points need more attention. 

The USDA, which has done so much good 
work, and many of whose servants are so 
dedicated, has divisions that are without 
proper funds for long-range research and 
planning. It is a shame that scandal had 
to show up during the Department's 100th 
birthday year, but 1963 is another year full 
of promise, Especially since the administra- 
tion seems to be switching from its hard 
core marketing controls to volunteer plans. 

Could it be that the die has been cast for 
future farm bilis? Win they be purely parti- 
san and painted up to sult city voters? 
One publication has sald that the era of farm 
bills by farming for farmers has ended. This 
is questionable in the light of the terrific 
Opposition the Farm Bureau gave the 1962 
farm bill, the national turkey referendum, 
and the current farm bill which the Farm 
Bureau severely criticizes. 

Government controls and supports for 
some crops create problems in other crops. 
If the circle is ever closed will American 
agriculture be completely controlled? The 
Supreme Court action is knocking out USDA 
milk compensatory payments and Baltimore 
Federal Judge Thomsen's action in throwing 
out the -total Baltimore milk marketing 
order are growing evidences that “adminis- 
trative law” has superseded legislative law. 
The Congress and Federal judges seem to be 
& little fed up with some executive depart- 
ments their umbrellas over all 
they can see, and interpreting the law to 
make everything in sight their captive. A 
Teversal of this trend can be an important 
first step in the revitalization of agriculture, 
and USDA's service to agriculture. 

Farmers under price supports of one kind 
or another are in constant turmoil. They 
might well take a careful look at the free en- 
terprise segments of agriculture, including 
a large part of the vegetable growing in- 
dustry. 

The USDA annual budget has reached the 
Guter space figure of $7 billion. Could the 
Congress ask the Secretary of Agriculture if 
he would consider the allocation of an addi- 
tional small portion of that $7 Dillion to 
long-range and continuing agricultural re- 
Search? 

Could the Secretary spare only one-seven- 
tleth more for research? Surely a very small 
Piece out of so big a hunk, Many taxpayers 
cannot even write such a tremendous figure, 
Mont of us can not comprehend it, but only 
& $100 million more would give the agricul- 
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tural community that extra share of research 
it so direly needs now. Now. There must 
be a number of places in the USDA where 
a little one-seventleth part wouldn't be 
missed. Would it? 

Here's a good place for the Government 
to give new encouragement at home where it 
will count quickly and get headway in a 
hurry. 

It was new money in research that put 
the United States way ahead in missiles, 
Let's get way ahead in agricultural research 
by finding new uses for old farm commodi- 
ties, and new commodities and methods for 
a new age. 

In America there's no excuse for being 
late. There are world rewards for being 
early. 

Free enterprise vegetable growers need a 
lot more research help on marketing and 
production efficiency. 

Funds can be made available by July 1, 
1963, for long-range research programing to 
let freedom reign—if the Congress and the 
USDA get together fast. 

Who will start the move? 

How many will help? 

Now? 


Report From Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following news- 
letter: 

Your CONGRESSMAN, VICTOR WICKERSHAM, 
Reports From WASHINGTON 
Marcs 1963. 

Dran Furien: March was a busy legislative 
month, with the House taking action on 
several important bills. I voted for the 
defense authorization bill, including an ex- 
tra appropriation for greater development 
of the manned supersonic bomber. The 
manned bomber will play a vital part in 
our defense structure for many years. 
With the new defense appropriations, our 
country stands stronger than ever before, 
on land, sea, and in the air. In line with’ 
this, I also voted to extend the military 
draft another 4 years. For our internal 
security against the spread of communism, 
I voted for an appropriation to the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. 

Federal money poured into the sixth dis- 
trict during March, with $144,440 going to 
Altus for a new National Guard armory, 
$64,000 for Mangum's new water system, and 
$10,571 to Riverside Indian School at 
Anadarko for remodeling of the fleldhouse. 

It was a pleasure to assist cotton farmers, 
gins, cottonseed oil mills, and compresses 
in my district by protesting any change in 
policy in storing Government cotton. I hope 
that the present policy of negotiating rates 
will be in effect for a long time. It will 
benefit the local cotton interests. 

Although the proposed Deep Fork project 
in central Oklahoma is not in my district, I 
joined the other members of the Oklahoma 
delegation in support of the project at a 
hearing in Oklahoma City. When the proj- 
ect is completed, Oklahoma’s greatest dreams 
will be realities. 


A prominent resident of the Sixth District, 
Mrs. E. Lee Ozbirn of Sentinel, was honored 
in Washington in March for her contribu- 
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tions to the Outdoor Advertising Associa- 
tion's film, In More Ways Than One.” 

In order to keep residents better informed 
on matters affecting their interests, I am 
presenting a series of monthly 5-minute 
radio and television programs featuring in- 
terviews with prominent Washington officials 
in Government. Response to the first two 
programs has been very good. Interviews 
have been held with Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville Freeman and former Under Secretary 
of State, now Ambassador to West Germany, 
George McGhee. My April program will 
feature an interview with Mr. Floyd Dominy, 
Commissioner of the Breau of Reclamation, 
who will discuss the present status of pro- 
posed Bureau of Reclamation water projects 
in my district. 

It was a privilege to help secure permis- 
sion from the Government for district court 
at Mangum to use the Federal district court- 
room, For some time, the district court- 
room has been unusable and the gracious- 
ness of the Government in allowing a State 
court to use the courtroom is appreciated. 

My award for “letter of the month” goes to 
a woman who wrote me, “About 20 years 
ago you asked me if I knew of anyone who 
might be interested in going to the U.S. 
Naval Academy and these many years later I 
am answering you.” I am always glad to 
help constituents, even if it takes 20 
years just to get the request. 

If I may be of service to you at any time, 
just phone, wire, or write. 

Cordially your friend, 
Vicrom WICKERSHAM, 
Member of Congress. 


Serious Problem of Pollution = 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article appearing in the Waycross, 
Ga., Journal Herald of June 18, 1962, 
telling about pollution in the State of 
Georgia and indicating the need of ad- 
ditional Federal, State, and local efforts 
to abate pollution in all parts of the 
United States: 

Serious PROBLEM OF POLLUTION 

The issued by the Georgia Depart- 
ment of Public Health about pollution of the 
Lake Lanier area could well apply to other 
parts of the State, including our own com- 
munity. 

Water pollution is, in fact, still a serious 
problem in Ware and surrounding counties. 

To be specific Kettle Creek, particularly in 


the area west of Waycross along Highway 82, 
has been shamefully polluted. 


Odors emanating from this stream are 
strong enough to sicken passers-by. 
plants here and at Black- 


Sewage disposal 
shear have reduced pollution of the Satilla 


River in our area but we are told that the 
problem remains along some sections of the 
river. 

Health officials are in their 
efforts to enforce laws against pollution. 

Yet, to our way of thinking, the matter 
of poliution control should have top enforce- 
ment priority. This is a matter that affects 
the health and well-being of all Georgians. 
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The police powers of a State have been 
interpreted broadly to afford protection to the 
public from those who would disregard the 
rights of others. 

We urge that steps be taken to bring this 
pollution problem under control in our area, 
in the Lake Lanier counties and wherever 
else it exists in Georgia. 


Report From Project Concern: A Sense 
of Deep Satisfaction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the article entitled “Report From Project 
Concern: A Sense of Deep Satisfaction,” 
which appeared in a recent issue of the 
San Diego Union: 

Report FROM Progectr CONCERN: A SENSE 
or DEEP SATISFACTION 

Hono Ko. -A 4-year-old Chinese girl 
named Liu Lum clutched a cracker and a 
package of bubble gum and chewed on a 
vitamin tablet as she waited to see the doc- 
tor—the first time in her life she’d ever 
seen one. 

When her turn came, she marched forward 
and tilted her head so that Dr. James W. 
Turpin could have a look at her infected 
ear. Turpin treats almost 60 children such 
as Liu Lum each day in his Project Con- 
cern clinic in the walled city of Kowloon, 
one of Hong Kong's most densely populated 
refugee areas. 

The clinic is the first part of Turpin’s 
Project Concern program to be realized. A 
floating clinic is now being built at a local 
shipyard. It will serve the needs of some of 
Hong Kong's 200,000 “boat people” who spend 
their entire lives on sampans and junks, 
Many have no opportunity for medical care 
of any kind. 

A 60-foot former cargo junk was purchased 
for $5,000 to serve as the floating clinic. Tur- 
pin, his family, and another Project Concern 
official, Paul Fleener, and his family, will live 
aboard the junk. 

“The floating clinic should be ready by 
the end of January.” Turpin says. “The 
best part of living on the junk will be the 
opportunity we will have to go to the sick if 
they can’t come to us,” Turpin has explained. 

Turpin, 34, a former Coronado city council- 
man, is returning to the United States on 
a Project Concern fundraising tour this 
month, and to accept recognition as one of 
the United States 10 most outstanding young 
men as chosen by the U.S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. } 

What is Project Concern and what 
prompted a successful young doctor to give 
up his practice to treat refugees for charity? 

Turpin cut short a lesson in the Cantonese 
language to show me his floating clinic. 

“We thought a long time about a program 
of medical relief,” he said. “We considered 
linking with existing church or welfare pro- 
grams. The examples of Drs. Albert Schwiet- 
zer, in Africa, and Tom Dooley, in Laos, 
helped us to decide to set up our own organi- 
zation. 

“Frankly, we're here for what we can get 
out of it—a sense of deep satisfaction at 
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being truly useful in a situation where the 
need is desperate.” 

Hong Kong was chosen because of its vast 
population of refugees from Communist 
China, a population that severely taxes exist- 
ing medical facilities. Turpin and his asso- 
clates organized Project Concern, raised 
funds, set sail for Hong Kong, and then ran 
into a barrage of problems, “Most of these 
were caused by my own inexperience, lack 
of information and misinformation,” Turpin 
explains. For one thing, his American med- 
ical license was not sufficient for practice in 
this British crown colony, He was forced to 
go through a series of steps that included 
an examination in Canada and final approval 
in London. 

The first floating clinic will be anchored 
at the Yaumati typhoon shelter. Others will 
be anchored at Aberdeen, Causeway Bay, and 
other places where large numbers of boat 
people can benefit from the medical care. 
Patients will come aboard the floating clinic 
from their own sampans, pay an initial regis- 
tration fee of one Hong Kong dollar (about 
17 cents) and be examined and treated. The 
U.S. Navy's Operation Handclasp program 
aids in transporting drugs. 

In addition to Turpin and Fleener, there 
are nine adult workers in Project Concern, 
including Mrs, Turpin and Mrs, Fleener. 
Two Chinese doctors also are part of the 
team. One of them, Dr. Peggy Chu, 22, is 
a graduate of the Tsing Tao Medical School 
in Shantung Province of China. 

Although Dr. Turpin is an ordained 
Methodist minister, he plans no active mis- 
sionary or political efforts. He feels Project 
Concerns’ efforts will better demonstrate 
humane concern and the democratic way of 
life, 

Standing on the partially completed roof 
of his floating clinic, in a Kowloon water- 
front shipyard a long way from home, Dr. 
Turpin spoke earnestly: 

“Unfortunately, our frame of reference in 
the United States doesn't allow us to fully 
appreciate the significance of the problems 
here. The basic needs of these people must 
be met before they can give abstract ques- 
tions any real thought.” 

“We feel that through person-to-person 
endeavors such as this we can exert definite 
anti-Communist influence, or, as I prefer to 
say, a very definite pro-American viewpoint.” 


Tribute to Hon. Clyde Doyle 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1963 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, CLYDE 
Doy.e was a truly noble man. He was 
a credit to this House, to his State, and 
to his Nation. All of us were honored to 
have been his colleagues. CLYDE was too 
big for pettiness; he always had time.for 
little acts of kindness and courtesy; and 
he went out of his way to help the new 
Members. CLYDE DOYLE had a deep be- 
lief in democracy and in the rights and 
freedoms of individual men. Democratic 
government works because of men like 
him. 

I shall always remember this good 
man as a friend and as a fine public 
servant. 


March 28 
Crisis in Cotton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, with the 
consent of the House, I am inserting in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by Mr. William H. Ruffin, president, 
American Textile Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, delivered on March 21 before the 
14th annual convention of the institute. 

I commend this address by a distin- 
guished American to the attention of all 
the Members of this body, for he deals 
with a problem that intimately affects 
the livelihood and well-being of millions 
of Americans. Mr. Ruffin presents this 
problem forthrightly and forcefully: 
AN ADDRESS BY WILLIAM H. RUFFIN, PRESIDENT, 

AMERICAN TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS INSTI- 

TUTE BEFORE THE 14TH ANNUAL MEETING, 

HOLLYWOOD BEACH, FLA., MARCH 21, 1963 

Mr. Chairman, Secretary Dillon, distin- 
guished guests, ladies, and gentlemen, it is 
with a sense of great personal privilege that 
I am serving as your president, and with 
much pride in our industry that I act as your 
spokesman today in making this annual 
report. 

We are extremely happy that the distin- 
guished Secretary of the Treasury has hon- 
ored us with his presence here today, and 
we are looking forward to hearing his ad- 
dress in a few minutes. Like the Secretary 
and other thoughtful Americans, we are con- 
cerned that some of the storm flags of re- 
cession are beginning to fly. Figures of the 
U.S. Department of Labor show a continuing 
rise in unemployment, and as such figures 
are often the prelude to troubled economic 
waters, the textile industry, as one of the 
Nation's largest provider of jobs, must in- 
evitably be a part of that picture. In fact, 
Government policies which control wages 
and its principal raw material, cotton, make 
it inevitable that this Industry be sensitive 
to outside stimull. 

Mr. Secretary, we recognize, of course, that 
one of the principal motivating factors avall- 
able to Government is an adjustment of the 
tax structure, and in this connection we 
have urged a reduction in the general cor- 
porate rate. At the same time, of course, we 
have urged that appropriate reductions be 
made in nonessential Federal spending so 
that income and expenditures may be 
brought more nearly in line. 

The textile industry in recent years has 
made giant strides in modernization and 
automation. As a result, its prices, on the 
average, are lower today than they were in 
the years following World War II, and no 
other major industry can make that claim. 
To be honest about it, we are not sure we 
view this situation with pride, but we do 
point to it as a fact. 

In short, Mr. Secretary, the textile indus- 
try is a vital part of the economy of the 
United States. It has a major stake in what 
happens to the tax structure of this coun- 
try, which we believe is now stifling initia- 
tive and discouraging full employment, If 
the shackles which have been placed on us 
by the Federal Government are removed, we 
pledge that this industry will lead the way 
into a new era of job opportunities and eco- 
nomic expansion. 

As this meeting unfolds through today 
and the next two, we shall become keenly 
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aware that, the textile industry is in a sig- 
nificantly paradoxical situation, and perhaps 
closer than most of us realize to great mo- 
ments of far-reaching decisions. 

On one side of this paradox is the fact 
that the American textile industry should be 
able to speak today from a position of ab- 
solute strength and confidence. 

In 1962, many of us reported very favor- 
able operating conditions to stockholders 
and our financial positions were greatly im- 
proved over 1961. We have been investing 
heavily in new plants and equipment. We 
have the most modern production facilities 
in the history of our industry, turming out 
practically every kind of textile material 
known to man. 

We utilize every worthwhile textile fiber 
that nature and man have provided, and we 
eagerly greet new ones. We have learned to 
blend the natural and man-made, the old 
and the new, the good and the best into 
textile materials that have made Americans 
the best dressed, the best sheltered, the best 
decorated people on earth—and at a reason- 
able price. : 

But there is another side to this paradox. 

Rather than speaking from a position of 
absolute strength and confidence, we are 
beset in some basic areas by frustration and 
uncertainty. 

The optimism expressed in business re- 
ports for 1962 has been drastically curtailed 
by a very poor first quarter this year. 

We are beset by a deteriorated foreign 
trade situation, including both imports and 
exports. 

We are beset by a patently unfair price 
structure for our major raw material. 

We are beset by seeming uncertainty on 
the part of Government as to what should 
be done about the industry's Government- 
imposed burdens. 

These are matters of far-reaching signifi- 
cance to us. We recognize them as such. 
Perhaps we should them also as 
symptoms of something much broader than 
imports or two-price cotton or Government 
action. 

Perhaps we should begin to believe that 
we have finally come face to face with the 
question of the industry's future, and what 
we are going to do about it. 

We have talked for many years about a 

transition in the textile industry. 
We have looked for a time when we would 
be carried into a brave new world of textile 
manufacturing by massive technological 
breakthroughs, keen insight into production 
methods, a new concept of marketing, and 
a dozen other internal forces. 

While we have talked, the looked-for tran- 
sition has been pushed and prodded by both 
internal and external forces, and the transi- 
tion has surrounded us. 


The question that remains for us is what 


do we do with it. s 

This is, I consider, a time of monumental 
crisis, memorable challenge, and infinite 
promise for our industry. 

The crisis lies in our foreign trade situ- 
ation. The challenge lies in our raw material 
situation. The promise lies in the manner 
in which we respond to the crisis and the 
challenge. 

It is realistic to assume that we shall not 
Teach the day when we can in truth say 
that the textile foreign trade problem is 
solved to anyone's satisfaction. The industry 
has become too universal, too truly interna- 
tional to expect that world textile trade pat- 
terns will ever again be what they were 5, 
10, or 15 years ago. 

Yet, there must be a continuing, serious 
effort to fulfill the rights, privileges, and op- 
portunities of the United States in interna- 
tional textile trade. This is especially true 
in view of the inequities in wage and tax 
costs between domestic and certain foreign 
situations. 
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This effort must be made because the 
textile industry is basic to the well-being 
of this Nation. It has a tremendous re- 
sponsibility in the continuing development 
of the wealth and total resources of the 
United States. It has served this Nation 
well for 170 years, in war and peace, and it 
has been the major industry most affected 
by changes in trade policy during the past 
generation. 

World textile trade changes since the end 
of World War II have been paramount fac- 
tors in the industry’s loss of annual markets 
for the equivalent of 2 billion square yards 
of cotton goods alone. Our annual export 
trade in cotton goods has dropped from 
one and a half billion square yards in 1947 
to about one-third that amount in 1962. 
Imports during the same period have in- 
creased from less than 100 million square 
yards in 1948 to more than a billion square 
yards equivalent last year. 

Massive increases in imports of wool, man- 
made fiber, and silk textiles are tremendous 
burdens for the affeeted segments of the 
industry. Combined, they are a tremen- 
dously powerful force in shaping the future 
of the industry as a whole. 

The textile industry has a genuine ap- 
preciation for the value of trade among na- 
tions of the free world. It has not asked 
for any advantage; rather, it has sought only 
for fair treatment in its home market. 

The industry believes that such an even 
break lies in establishment and enforcement 
of reasonable levels of imports for all textile 
products, regardless of fiber content. Rea- 
sonable, equitable controls, soundly and 
impartially administered, are basic to the 
stability and orderly growth of domestic 
textile markets, and in the long-term in- 
terests of our foreign friends. 

Most important, too, is equal access for 
American textiles to foreign markets. Tariff 
reductions and other trade concessions by 
the United States are yet to be effectively 
reciprocated by an estimated 52 foreign 
countries which presently restrict the im- 
portation of American, textiles almost to the 
point of embargo. 

The realities of this trade crisis—the 
changing patterns of trade, the upward 
trend of imports, the downward trend of 
exports—reemphasize the obligation this in- 
dustry has to call constantly for fulfillment 
of all of our Nation’s rights, privileges and 
opportunities. We cannot afford anything 
less. 


In 1951 textile trade earned for the United 
States a credit in the balance of payments 
of almost $300 million. In 1962 the imbal- 
ance in textile trade cost the United States 
more than $400 million. 

This is a situation the industry cannot 
afford. 

More importantly, it is a situation the 
Nation cannot afford. 

We cannot expect the Government to do 
everything in reversing the current course of 
events and we are not waiting for the Gov- 
ernment to do it all. However, there are 
certain things that only Government can do. 
Heading the list is a practical and equitable 
solution for the grossly unfair cotton situa- 
tion. 

There will be a very detailed discussion of 
cotton’s problems at tomorrow morning’s 
session. I will not presume on the remarks 
which are to be made at that time, but there 
are certain inescapable conclusions. 

Primarily the cotton problem must be 
solved by the Government, before the cotton 
problem solves itself to the disadvantage of 
every person in the cotton industry. 

I was interested to hear of a speech less 
than 2 weeks ago by the cotton buyer for 
one of our major mill organizations.. This 
man, a lifelong cotton man, told his audi- 
ence that it was inconceivable that the tex- 
tile industry will continue to try to operate 
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in the face of such a staggering inequity as 
two-price cotton. 

He pointed out that additional mills are 
beginning to process other fibers in large 
quantities on an increasingly broad basis, in 
addition to their cotton operations. 

Each of us in this room knows personally 
of a company or a plant—perhaps his owr— 
turning more and more from cotton to the 
other fibers. It is a simple matter of eco- 
nomics. 

The trade changes I have referred to previ- 
ously have increased the competitive as- 
pect of textile manufacturing. A penny a 
pound in the price of raw material can mean 
the difference between profit and loss over 
a year’s time. If the advantage is held by a 
competitor, and if the advantage suddenly 
balloons to 8% cents per pound, the dif- 
ference can be disastrous for cotton in do- 
mestic markets. 

We are vigorous and steadfast in our in- 
sistence that cotton prices be equalized here 
and abroad. If they are not equalized, then 
the raw cotton market will continue to de- 
teriorate. That would be inescapable. 

It is dis to realize that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation is becoming more 
and more the real market for U.S. cotton. 
It is distressing to see such a large portion 
of the crop going into Government ware- 
houses where it is of absolutely no value to 
anyone. It is distressing to see an already 
inequitable cotton price made more inequit- 
able by the addition of carrying charges 
and other fees incurred when raw cotton 
goes into the Government loan. 

But an expression of distress about the 
cotton situation is doing nothing more than 
begging the question. 

The only real question that comes out of 
the situation is this: What difference does 
the price of cotton make to a mill that no 
longer buys it, spins it, or sells yarn or 
cloth made from it? 

That, perhaps, is a brutal question. But, 
mos to the point, it is a realistic ques- 

on. 

There is, to me, a great deal of signifi- 
cance in the fact that the world’s largest tex- 
tile corporation was built on one man's 
faith in rayon. There is significance to me 
in the fact that manmade fibers are cap- 
turing more and more of the total fiber mar- 
ket. It is significant that our industry is 
being recognized more and more as a cus- 
tomer for all fibers rather than a captive 
of any particular fiber. 

All of this is the well-spring of the para- 
dox which faces us and the muzzle on our ex- 
pressions of absolute strength and confi- 
dence. It is the basis of the transition 
which has surrounded us with internal and 
external forces which are shaping the future 
of our industry. 

There is no way we can avoid the crisis 
and the challenge posed by these forces. 

We must stand firm on the need for ade- 
quate import controls to maintain the sta- 
bility of our domestic markets. We must 
continue to seek vigorously the extension 
of present controls to all textile products, 
regardless of fiber content. We must con- 
tinue to demand that our products be 
granted access to foreign markets equal to 
the rights of entry foreign goods have to our 
domestic markets. 

On the question of two-price cotton, there 
is no room for compromise. The two-price 
system is inequitable by any measure, it is 
harming not only the textile industry but 
the raw cotton industry as well, and any- 
thing less than full and complete equaliza- 
tion would be inadequate. 

In holding fast to our demands for one- 
price cotton, we have never sought and do 
not now seek a Government payment to our 
industry of any type. All that this industry 
wants is a chance to buy American-grown 
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cotton at the same price it is sold to foreign 
competition. 

In the past few years, we have seen the 
textile industry become the most truly in- 
ternational industry in the world, with textile 
plants in virtually every country, and with a 
resulting increase in competition for both 
established and new markets. 

We have seen our industry move more and 

more away from traditional methods to en- 
compass new and perhaps more realistic ways 
of doing business. The industry has broad- 
ened the foundations of its raw material 
sources, and it has rebuilt, renovated, and ex- 
panded to meet the needs of the people it 
serves, 

Finally, we have seen our industry state 
its position firmly, stand up for it, and work 
to maintain it. 

These forces will continue to influence our 
industry, and if we are to see the industry 
grow, it will be our task to guide them con- 
structively. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are not here to 
weep about the past, to wall about the pres- 
ent, or to look fearfully at the future. We 
are here to learn more about our industry, 
its assets and Mabilities, and how we might 
act and react to them and for them. 

We have no right to weep about the past, 
for what is past is merely prolog. 

We have no right to wail about the present, 
for what is present is to be accepted, and, if 
necessary, changed. 

We have no right to look fearfully at the 
future, for what lies ahead is to be molded 
and shaped by our own efforts, 


Panama Canal: Republic of Panama 
Could Oppose A-Blasts for Sea-Level 
Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been published about blasting a canal 
across the American Isthmus by means 
of nuclear explosions, but little or noth- 
ing has been published about the views 
of the Republic of Panama concerning 
that proposal. 

In a statement published in the Janu- 
ary 20, 1963, issue of the Sunday Ameri- 
can of Panama, Republic of Panama, 
Foreign Minister Solis of that country 
is quoted as stating that Panama would 
oppose nuclear blasting by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment for the construction of a canal 
at sea level. He also was quoted as say- 
ing that the desire of Gov. Robert J. 
Fleming, Jr., of the Canal Zone that a 
qualified Panamanian be employed as a 
Panama Canal pilot as “encouraging.” 

The news story follows: 

REPUDLIC or PANAMA WOULD OPPOSE A-BLASTS 
To Bump Sea LEVEL CANAL 

Panama would be opposed to the use of 
nuclear blasting by the U.S. Government in 
the construction of a sea level canal on the 
tld a pater of chet ef dine ee 

0 = 
dents of the Pasaina penta ing . * 

Solis, who gave the talk at the university 
on the invitation of the students, said that 
nuclear blasting would shorten the construc- 
tion period by at least 2 years. But, he 
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added, in the interest of safety, Panama 
would insist that the proposed waterway be 
built by conventional methods. 

Solis, who declared that according to esti- 
mates a sea-level canal would take a total of 
10 years to be completed—3 years of studies 
on the project and 7 years of actual con- 
struction, said the signing of a new Republic 
of Panama-United States treaty, which would 
be a prerequisite for the proposed waterway’s 
construction, would have to be signed be- 
fore 1970. 

The Foreign Minister, who is one of his 
country’s representatives in high-level talks 
currently being carried on between the two 
Governments, estimated that discussion on 
a possible new treaty would be held in 1965 
and 1966. 

He based this opinion, he declared, on 
the fact that 1964 ts a presidential election 
year in the United States and that it would 
be unwise for President John F. Kennedy, 
who Is expected to seek reelection, to con- 
centrate on a matter as politically touchy 
as a new treaty. > 

Solis reiterated that Kennedy gave his 
word to President Roberto F. Chiari, dur- 
ing the latter's state visit to Washington last 
year that the equal-pay-for-equal-work 
clause in the existing Remon-Elsenhower 
treaty would be carried out to the letter. 

The Foreign Minister said he considered 
it encouraging and significant that, in a 
recent conversation, he was told by Canal 
Zone Gov. Robert J. Fleming, Jr., it was the 
Governor's personal desire that a qualified 
Panamanian be employed to the coveted posi- 
tion of Panama Canal pilot. 

Others in the audience were Deputy Min- 
ister of Government and Justice Manuel J. 
Mendez Guardia and Camilo O. Perez, both 
professors in the school of diplomacy; and 
Assemblyman Julio Linares, a member of 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the Na- 
tional Assembly. 


Stalemate in Cuba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, 
Members of Congress and the American 
people are gravely concerned and deeply 
troubled by what seems to be a stalemate 
in Cuba. We are all rightly disturbed 
by the reality of a Russian satellite and 
military base just 90 miles from our 
shores. We hear endless debate on the 
question, and are promised solutions al- 
most daily for resolving the issue. Yet 
the Nation suffers the endless frustra- 
tion of seeing no results of those prom- 
ises. Instead, the situation scems to 
worsen daily. 

The Costa Rica Conference of the Or- 
ganization of American States is just 
one more example of the foreign policy 
pattern being followed by the Kennedy 
administration—high promise but no 
performance, flowing rhetoric with little 
result. 

A little over 1 year ago the United 
States had to exhort and plead with 
Latin American nations to oust Cuba 
from the OAS and take other steps which 
would supposedly seal off the Caribbean 
island from the rest of the hemisphere. 
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But now, every Central American gov- 
ernment has firsthand knowledge of the 
danger of the Cuban Communist men- 
ace. Hoping that the United States 
would lead the way, they pressed for 
strong, affirmative, effective action 
against the Castro regime at the Costa 
Rica Conference. Instead they learned 
that the United States wants a new psy- 
cology to “evolve” in relation to Cuba. 

Some timid antisubversion measures 
were proposed in the final communique 
issued by the Presidents at the confer- 
ence. But as one Panamanian official 
commented, “You call those meaningful 
steps against Cuba? Those are details 
that should have been left to police of- 
ficials, not to Presidents.” 

The House Foreign Affairs Subcommit- 
tee on Inter-American Affairs said in 
its March 14 report to Congress: 

No plan for collective action against Com- 
munjst subversive aggression has been put 
into effect. Communist potential aggres- 
sion cannot be measured solely in terms of 
5 military forces or offensive capa- 

es. 


What are the facts on Cuba today? 
Is the administration withholding infor- 
mation from the American people once 
again? Are we going to silently and 
docilely admit defeat and accept the 
status quo in Cuba? Or are we going 
to enforce the Monroe Doctrine, protect 
our national integrity and security, and 
protect and defend the individual free- 
dom of our own citizens as well as those 
of this hemisphere whom we are pledged 
to protect? 

The following articles by Mr. Richard 
Wilson of the Cowles publications in 
the March 24 Minneapolis Tribune and 
Mr. William S. White in the March 25 
Minneapolis Tribune raise some perti- 
nent questions on these issues. What 
are the facts? 

[From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune of 
Mar, 24, 1963] 
Sovier CUBAN Garrison APPEARS To Bx ONE 
Untren Srates Won’r Erase 
(By Richard Wilson, chief of the Tribune's 
Washington bureau) 

Wasuincton.—Perhaps the time has come 
to look at Cuba with the blinders off. In 
the several recent statements of high offi- 
cials on Cuban policy, one point stands out 
clearly: 

The Russians now have in Cuba an organ- 
ized military force and if they have decided 
to maintain it there nothing that the United 
States contemplates doing will remove it, 

The public may draw a different impres- 
sion from the statements of Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk, Secretary of Defense Rob- 
ert S. McNamara, Assistant Secretary of State 
Edward Martin, and President Kennedy. 

But when these statements are examined 
with more care, and when other circum- 
stances are taken into conisderation, it is 
quickly found that officials are merely dofin- 
ing a policy. They have found no way to 
enforce that policy. 

Enforcement of a policy to remove Rus- 
sian troops from Cuba, in fact, is considered 
as dangerous, or more dangerous, than the 
demand that Russian missiles be removed 
from Cuba. All forms of effective blockade 
are ruled out as forcing the issue to the 
point of war with the Soviet Union, 

The realistic outlook, therefore, is that the 
Russians can maintain in Cuba a garrison of 
some thousands of personnel which would be 
the counterbalance in this hemisphere to 
the American garrison in Berlin, 
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This Russian garrison in Cuba will un- 
doubtedly have its contacts throughout the 
Western Hemisphere. Communist agents 
and revolutionaries of various sorts now pass 
in and out of Cuba through Mexico City. 
, Revolutionaries from many Latin American 
countries are now being trained in Havana. 

Firsthand journalistic accounts of life in 
Cuba today carry little suggestion of a col- 
lapse of the Communist regime. These re- 
ports suggest, on the contrary, an acceptance 
of Communist disciplines which would be 
likely to outlast Castro. No opposing force, 
either externally or internally, appears to 
threaten the Communist position in any 
greater degree than in many Communist 
satellites. 

It is difficult to see just how President 
Kennedy's conferences with the Latin 
American Presidents in Costa Rica has made 
any change in this basic condition. This 
ean be sald without in any, way demeaning 
the President's effort to organize “a wall of 
determined men” around Cuba. Mr. Ken- 
nedy is doing what he can. He evidently 
has gotten greater cooperation from the 
heads of Latin American governments, at 
least for the time being. 

No amount of opposition oratory, no calls 
for direct action, are likely to change the sit- 
uation much, either. But Mr. Kennedy will 
have to lve with this, and counter it as 
best he can through political channels. 

There are two obvious and clear dangers. 
One is that rising American exasperation 
inflamed by the oncoming presidential eam- 
paign will push a harassed administration 
into overt action it otherwise would not 
take. 

Another contingency is that the mounting 

for a solution before the presi- 
dential election next year could conceivably 
push the administration toward some kind 
of a diplomatic deal. 

It does not take much imagination to 
equate the Russian garrison in Cuba with 
the American garrison in Berlin. It can be 
expected that the Russians would be quite 
happy to do so. Nor is it hard for harassed 
Officials to conclude that a solution in Cuba, 
80 far as Russian troops are concerned, could 
Only come as a part of some give-and-take 
diplomatic settlement with Khrushchev. 

What former Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son deplores is that the Kennedy admin- 
istration’s “flirtation with Russia“ appar- 
ently continues. The idea will not die in 
Washington that the Russians have wanted 
to make a deal, either on nuclear testing or 
some other issue. 

If any aspect of the Berlin problem is com- 
Promised in a deal for a Russian withdrawal 
in Cuba, the Kennedy administration is 
likely to find itself in deeper political 
trouble. The impression still lingers in Con- 
Frets, rightly or wrongly, that some kind 
Of a deal must have been made to trade off 
Our missile bases abroad for the missile 
Withdrawal in Cuba. 

Neither of the contingencies, an invasion 
or a diplomatic trade-off, actually seems 
Teal. The reality seems to be that we will 
be forced to accept the Russian lodgment 
in Cuba, and exert our best efforts to con- 
tain it and strangle it, until such time as 
the Russians no longer find this penetration 
Worth the cost. That may be a long time. 


[From the Minneapolis (Minn,) Tribune, 
— Mar. 25. 1963 
Bic Powrns NEEDED For ANTI-CasTRO PLAN 
(By William S. White) 

Wasmincron —The harsh truth about Cas- 
tro is that the more inter-American confer- 
boone are held on the subject, the more am- 
Stet eu appears the policy of the United 
5 against this chronic Caribbean dan- 
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President Kennedy’s mission to the six- 
nation Central American meeting in Costa 
Rica was an undoubted personal diplomatic 
success for the President, as the leader of 
the United States. There is a greater, if 
somewhat vague, friendship between those 
nations and ours. 

We have all come out of it pledging vari- 
ous steps against the export of Castro com- 
munism into Latin America. But most of 
all we have come out chanting the same 
tired old slogans about meeting the mill- 
tary menace of international communism 
by social reforms and economic Improve- 
ments: 

The six Central American nations—Costa 
Rica, El Salvador, Honduras, Guatemala, Ni- 
caragua and Panama-—are represented as 
pleased at the results. 

The fact remains that at least two—Guate- 
mala and Nicaragua—had hoped for strong 
affirmative actions against Cuba, but the 
United States went to Costa Rica determined 
to play down Cuba. 

All the planning undertaken in Costa Rica 
toward the isolation of Cuba will not ac- 
complish much so long as Mexico remains an 
open gateway to the south for Castro agents. 

There never was any hope, however, that 
the Costa Rican Conference could do any- 
thing substantial toward that total isola- 
tion of the leftwing dictatorship in Cuba 
that was achieved by total inter-American 
action against the rightwing Trujillo dicta- 
torship in the Dominican Republic. i 

The big leftist powers in Latin America 
Mexico and Brazil in particular—are not with 
Central America, or us, in this affair, so the 
United States could not sensibly have of- 
fered any hard and effective anti-Castro 
plan in Costa Rica, even if it had one. 

No true pan-American front truly to cut 
off Cuba will ever be formed until the Mexi- 
cos and Brazils can be brought into it. In 
the meantime, to attempt to make a grand 
strategy against Castro resting solely upon 
the weakest countries in Latin America would 
be as pointless as preparing such a design 
against the Soviet Union within the Western 
alliance based, say, upon Portugal and Hol- 
land but not Britain, France, and West Ger- 
many. 

So all solutions for Cuba remain unsatis- 
factory, and the United States seems com- 
mitted all over again to the appealing, but 
up to now wholly fallacious, notion that 
armed and militant communism can he 
stopped by “improving the living standards 
of the people.” 


U.S. Withdrawal of Bases Raises Grave 
Questions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER - 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963- 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing column written by Dr. Robert Morris, 
who was formerly with the Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee of the Senate, 
raises some very grave questions as to 
the wisdom of the current defense poli- 
cies of this Nation. At the same time 
we are withdrawing our forces from 
oversea bases, and while we watch the 
expansion of Soviet power and domina- 
tion, our spokesmen in the Department 
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of State are telling us we are winning 
tremendous victories. Mr. Speaker, 
something is wrong and the Congress 
and the American people should know 
the truth. We must know who is making 
policy in the Department of State. We 
must know why we are allowing the Rus- 
sian Communist empire to expand, and 
indeed, seem to assist in its expansion 
by withdrawing our bases in Europe and 
Asia to make room for the establishment 
of Soviet bases. Before it is too late, I 
believe it is vital that action be taken 
for a thorough investigation of the per- 
sonnel and policies of the Department 
of State. At the moment my resolution, 
House Resolution 210, is pending before 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
and it seems to me it would be better 
for the State Department, and certainly 
for the self-interest of the United States, 
if action were taken now on this resolu- 
tion to clear the air and allow the people 
to know the facts concerning our foreign 
policy and who is responsible for it, 
especially the repeated failures. 

The column follows: 

Back Is WHITE 
(By Robert Morris) 

From time to time I look at Communist 
resolutions of the past, not out of historical 
interest, but with a view toward seeing how 
successfully they have been implemented. 
This certainly improves one’s per- 
spective but does not augment his sense of 
securi : 


ty. 

One of the Communists’ more determined 
campaigns bas been that directed against 
the ring of bases we had forged around the 
world, At all levels Communists have put 
pressure on us to withdraw these bases, 

A detached view of what we are doing in 
the face of this campaign reveals a shocking 
performance. Weare retreating on all fronts 
back to the United States, just as Commu- 
nist resolutions have directed. And as we 
retreat, Khrushchey is aggressively moving 
forward and, as everyone now realizes, has 
bases at our very doorstep, 

Tripoli, Morocco, Britain, Italy, and France 
all contain or will shortly contain dismantled 
bases of ours. Not only are we dismantling 
our missile bases but we are pulling back 
our B-47's and other jet bombers from far- 
flung bases around the world, We are not 
even producing in quantity our RS-70's al- 
though Congress keeps appropriating money 
for them. Not only are we beginning to 
cut back on our troops serving abroad but 
also on the nuclear weapons they carry. 

This military retreat is having an under- 
mining effect on our prestige and influence 
all across the world. It is heightening the 
image of Soviet success and the decline of | 
the West. = 

The announcement of our abandoning our 
Jupiter missile bases in Turkey has shaken 
up the hitherto strong friendly government 
in that country. This and the whole pos- 
ture of retreat has alienated General de 
Gaulle. 

As we have written, the withdrawal of our 
bases from strategic Morocco has been ac- 
complished in a most suspicious fashion. 
We pretended that rising nationalism was 
forcing us out when actually some State De- 
partment officials against the wishes of the 
King of Morocco and our military, initiated 
the evacuation. By the end of this year our 
remaining three air bases and one naval base 
will be evacuated there. The airbase at 
Boulhaut and Rabat-Sale haye already been 
dismantled as well as the radar sites for con- 
trolling air defense. 
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In Morocco the picture falls readily into 
focus because as soon as we moved out, 
Soviet Mig's moved into Boulhaut and 
Soviet techniclans have been constructing a 
naval base at Alhucemas, in the shadow of 
Gibraltar. Worse still the Moroccan Gov- 
ernment is being driven into the arms of the 
pro-Soviet-African bloc when it could easily 
be converted Into our foothold in Africa, the 
Mediterranean, and the Arab world. 

In Morocco, too, we can see the counter- 
feit quality of the State Department's anti- 
Communist masquerade which is being used 
to justify the retreats. State Department 
officials there used a dubious public opinion 
chart to demonstrate that we would be tak- 
ing an issue away from the Communists if 
we withdrew our bases. The two officials 
who directed this evacuation in Morocco 
were promoted to higher positions in State 
and USIA. 

The fact that the State Department uses 
an anti-Communist rationale for its moves 
toward retreat and surrender is concealing 
from the American people the dramatic 
changes between the situation just a few 
years ago and today. Then Khrushchev was 
encircled—now we are being encircled. 

The day before I wrote this column there 
were three prominently reported speeches of 
high officials of our Government that stressed 
Communist weaknesses and inadequacies. 
These same speeches contained brave words 
and optimistic forecasts. Over and over 
State Department-written speeches of high 
officials tell, like falling snow, that we are 
winning and that the Communists are losing. 

I submit that a realistic view of the world 
reveals the very opposite to be true. Not 
only has Khrushchev extended his military 
frontier directly across the Atlantic and deep 
into Oceania but the datelines of the cold 
war incidents are now the Florida Straits, 
Alaska, and our coastlines. We are retreat- 
ing on virtually every battle front back to 
the United States. At the same time we are 
making more and more concessions at con- 
ference tables on nuclear testing, disarma- 
ment and other issues bearing on our se- 
curity. 

Yet in, State Department parlance, our re- 
treats are victories and “bold thrusts for- 
ward.” Soviet victories are weaknesses on 
their part. Black is white. Up is down. 
No wonder the American people cannot see 
what is taking place before their eyes. 


Returning Ingratitude for Blessing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. SCHADEBERG, Mr. Speaker, the 
miserable, deplorable treatment accord- 
ed the Reverend Benjamin O. Leonard of 
St. Paul, Minn., by both Pakistan and 
India when all he was endeavoring to do 
was help eliminate illiteracy and pov- 
erty in those countries ought to be taken 
into account by those who formulate our 
foreign policy; those who vote the tax- 
payers’ money for foreign aid; and those 
who administer our foreign aid program. 

More and more does foreign aid to 
many countries prove to be an exorbi- 
tant exercise in futility, and exposes the 
malevolent ingratitude on the part of 
certain recipient governments. 
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The Reverend Mr. Leonard’s letter to 
me dated March 16, 1963, speaks for it- 
self, and, I might add, its conclusions 
speak for me as well. 

The letter follows: 
Marca 16, 1963. 
To All Who Are Concerned About a Realistic 
American Foreign Policy: 


I write the following summary of a mis- 
sion which failed, in order to impress upon 
my Government the need for a reevaluation 
of its foreign policy, because I feel that there 
are countries which, while demanding aid 
in many forms, make it difficult if not im- 
possible for unofficial though sincere Amer- 
icans to carry out missions of mercy aimed 
at lifting their masses to a better life. 

In August of 1962 I was commissioned by 
a well-known literacy tion to en- 
gage in literacy work in the city of Banga- 
lore, India. My family and I were scheduled 
to leave New York October 13. However, 
permission to work in India had not been 
granted by that time, so it was decided that 
I should postpone the India venture until 
visas were granted and in the meantime 
meet an urgent need for help at the East 
Pakistan Adult Education Center in Dacca, 
East Pakistan. The opportunity arose there 
to effect a contract with the Pakistan Gov- 
ernment whereby literacy could become an 
effective arm of its ministries of social wel- 
fare and basic democracies. This would have 
also made possible the use of U.S. Public 
Law 480 funds to aid in the provincewide 
literacy program of East Pakistan. After 
this was completed, I was to go to Bangalore 
as originally planned. 

Because of the necessity of interviews with 
officials of West Pakistan while en route 
to Dacca, I thought it would be well to bring 
my 1960 Rambler station wagon along. I 
was supposed to see people in Lahore and 
Rawalpindi, and a car would have made 
travel more economical, especially since I 
could then carry our luggage. Being con- 
cerned about customs duty requirements, I 
called the Pakistan Embassy in Washington 
and, after outlining the nature of my mis- 
sion, was told that no import duty would be 
required on the car, The only restriction 
was that if I sold the car in Pakistan, I 
would have to pay customs three-elghths 
of the value of the car. Unfortunately, I de- 
manded nothing in writing to this effect and 
was later to regret having taken the Pakis- 
tan Embassy's word. for it. 

Upon arriving in Karachi with the car, I 
was told that the Embassy had erred in giv- 
ing me this concession and that I could not 
bring the car into Pakistan without paying 
250 percent duty. I was further shocked to 
find that the duty, rather than being figured 
on the depreciated value, was levied on the 
original price of the car plus the cost of 
transporting it from New York plus 12 per- 
cent tax. This came to the impossible figure 
of around $8,000. I spent a week in Karachi 
in the offices of almost everyone who had 
anything to do with imports. I also solicited 
the aid of the American Embassy which did 
all it could, but no success was to be had in 
freeing the car. I was told that I was not 
the first, to have met with this kind of situa- 
tion. Two years previously, a trade fair had 
been held in Karachi and an American man- 
ufacturer of farm implements was invited 
to bring some tractors to the fair duty free. 
A formal contract had been drawn up but 
was flatly ignored when the machinery ar- 
rived and an exorbitant duty was de- 
manded. I had to abandon the car in Kara- 
chi, and, as far as I know, it is still in the 
customs shed. In my dealings with the of- 
ficials, customs, and otherwise, I found no 
one of them expressing gny Interest in the 
work I had come there to do. By the time I 
left Karachi I was short of time and money. 
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I had to skip the meetings in Lahore and 
Rawalpindi, and my family and I traveled 
the 2,400 miles to Dacca by train with all 
of our luggage. 

We found another impossible situation 
awaiting us in Dacca. There was no hous- 
ing available, and to stay at the only decent 
hotel cost $20 a day, far beyond what we 
could afford. The American consulate very 
generously allowed us to live in their one 
vacant apartment. We remained there for 
3 weeks while they and we searched in vain 
for living quarters that we could afford. We 
did manage to find an upstairs flat which 
would have rented for $250 a month. Our 
budget wouldn't stand this, however, and to 
make matters worse, the owner demanded 
2 years rent in advance. I visited the Bap- 
tist Mission hoping they could give me a 
lead. The only house they knew of was a 
3-room bungalow that was under construc- 
tion and would have been ready in 2 or 3 
months. The owner asked $160 a month and 
wanted 2 years rent in advance. A German 
consular official was also looking at the house 
and told me that he couldn't afford it either 
because the Bonn Government could not al- 
low that much money. This man had been 
living in the hotel for 6 months, 

The American consulate is having its 
troubles there too. They have been want- 
Ing to build a consulate-U.S.I.S. building, 
but an acre of land in Dacca now sells for 
$30,000, and they have had no luck in shav- 
ing the price down. Since they are also hav- 
ing difficulty in meeting these advance rent 
demands, they told me they might have to 
build a private compound for consular em- 
ployees. 

At any rate, we found it impossible to 
remain in Dacca. We were still, however, 
determined to carry out our mission if we 
could, so we did what we considered the 
only thing left. We headed for Bangalore, 
India, to see how we came out with the visas 
we had applied for back in August of 1962. 
In Calcutta we learned that trains to Madras 
were booked solid for 2 weeks, so we had 
to continue on to Bombay. After reach- 
ing Bombay, I flew to Bangalore, and was 
promptly informed that our visas had been 
refused by the central government, and I 
was not allowed to know the reason why. 
I visited the Ministry of Home Affairs in 
Bangalore and was told that the only way 
to reapply was to return to the United States 
of America. I was later given the same an- 
swer back in Bombay. The American Consul 
in Bombay was most sympathetic, but she 
could give me no assurance of success since 
many similar situations had arisen within 
pa past year, and none of them had worked 
out. 


Having met with frustration at every at- 
tempt to remain in India, I finally returned 
to the United States with my family on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1963. 

In view of the foregoing account, I feel 
that there are some grim facts facing Amer- 
ica which she had better awaken to. We 
are bending over backward to help the under- 
developed countries of the world, and yet 
people such as my family and I, who go there 
to engage in missions of mercy, are having 
the door literally slammed in their faces, 
My summary opinion is that these countries 
want our money and technical assistance out 
of an egoistic desire for power. They don't 
seem interested in smaller programs that 
would help where the help is really needed— 
among the poor illiterate masses. Their 
governments are corrupt and abound with 
legalized theivery. Their policy toward the 
United States is nothing short of blackmail. 
They readily accept all the money we can 
hand them, yet the newspapers in Karachi 
and Dacca are filled with invective against 
“American imperialism.” 
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As a Lutheran minister, I believe in show- 
ing Christian concern for my brothers and 
sisters wherever they may be, and I think 
my Government should show like concern. 
But I am also convinced that we are doing 
these people no good by succumbing to the 
blackmail methods of their governments out 
of fear that they will go Communist. We 
have a responsibility to teach them some 
ethics, America is equailed by no other 
nation in its concern for the smaller nations, 
but we had better begin to draw some pretty 
clear lines as to how we expect our generos- 
ity to be met in kind, at least with common 
courtesy toward those who are coming to 
help them. Our Government has been un- 
selfishly busy in meeting the demands to 
the smaller nations. We have a perfect right 
to mnke demands as well, and it is time we 
do. How else can we prove an example of 
strength and moral stature in a world break- 
ing on the rocks of expediency and deceit. 
We will never be respected as an example to 
be admired and followed as long as we re- 
main a door mat for the nations to walk on. 

It is my hope that the above statements 
will prove helpful in improving a rather 
jaundiced world image of America, I want 
my Government to be looked up to with 
respect. Our giveaway programs are not win- 
ning that respect. I do feel, however, that 
standing firm on principles and demanding 
those principles of others will win an esteem 
that communism will never be able to pre- 
vall against. 

Sincerely, 
Rev. BENJAMIN O. LEONARD, 


Byelorussian Independence Day ` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, World War I provided an op- 
portunity for the suppressed nationals 
under czarist Russian control to strive 
for national identity. One of these eth- 
nic groups, the Byelorussians, had never 
before experienced sovereignty. As a 
Part of Lithuania, they had formed a 
powerful unit within the empire, ex- 
tending their influence to such an extent 
that the Lithuanians used the Byelorus- 
Sian tongue as the official language of 
their court. When joined with Poland 
to form the greater Lithuanian-Polish 
empire, Polish supplanted Byelorussian 
as the official idiom. With its domi- 
ance diminished, the Province became 
only a name. 

In its expansion westward, Russia 
Was able to annex the territory in 1795 
and changed its name to the northwest- 
ern territory. The spirit of nationalism 
Was not extinguished, though, by this 
apparent move to obliterate all which 
Was not Russian. In 1906 the first Bye- 
lorussian weekly appeared, but was im- 
Mediately suppressed. Not until the 
World War and the fall of the czarist 
government did the Byelorussian people 
achieve their hopes and ambitions. AI- 
though occupied by the German troops 
in 1915, nationalist fervor soon reached 
Overwhelming proportions. Permitted 
to establish their own local government, 
the National Council proclaimed, on 
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3 25, 1918, an independent repub- 
na 

With the collapse and retreat of the 
German Army, the newly sovereign na- 
tion was left to the mercy of the Soviet 
forces. Proclaiming on January 1, 1919, 
a Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
the Red army soon occupied all the land 
belonging to the stricken state, But 
Polish troops attacked and conquered 
almost half of the contested territory. 
As in war, so was it partitioned in peace. 
In March 1921, Soviet Russia and Poland 
divided what was once the independent 
republic. 

Today, the Soviet Union controls the 
entire area, having reconquered the Po- 
lish western half during World War II. 
There is a Byelorussian Republic in ex- 
istence, a part of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics. It was even a charter 
member of the United Nations. Yet it is 
a sovereign state in name only. Control 
emanates directly from the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in Moscow. - 

We in the United States, who are the 
champions of democracy and freedom, 
honor the Byelorussians who fled from 
persecution and terror by saluting on 
March 25, the 45th anniversary of the 
true indevendence of their country, and 
hope that the Byelorussians will once 
more be able to enjoy democratic rights 
and privileges under an independent and 
sovereign government of their own crea- 
tion. 


Career Girl Hits Double Standard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time when the Special Labor Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Education 
and Labor is holding hearings on bills to 
provide equal pay for men and women 
doing the same job, a letter to the editor 
in the Minneapolis Tribune seems most 
timely. It was written by a woman 
worker with firsthand information on 
the injustice of unequal pay. Under 
unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, I insert 
the letter which apeared in the February 
3, 1963 issue of the Minneapolis Tribune: 
Less Pay FOR THE SAME Worx—Canreer Gm. 

Hrrs DOUBLE STANDARD 

To the Eprror: As a liberal arts graduate 
with a career in business, I read with great 
interest your article, “What Kind of Jobs 
Can Women Get After College” in the Janu- 
ary 27 Sunday Tribune, I would be even 
more interested in a follow-up article on 
“What Kind of Job Future Can Career 
Women Look Forward To?” It is true that 
most women graduates get married, but after 
marriage many go on to full-time, permanent 
careers. What are their prospects? 

That question would furnish subject mat- 
ter for dozens of articles, but let me here 
cite one example from business—me, If my 
case is not typical, it is at least. common 
enough that I have heard firsthand quite a 
number like it. I have been with one of 
Minnesota's largest companies for 8 years, 
starting as a typist-editor and working into 
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a nonclerical position as editor-writer. (As 
you so correctly pointed out, clerical skills 
are an important stepping stone to better 
jobs for college women.) 

In recent years, our office has hired more 
editors—all men. We all have the same 
educational background, though I have the 
advantage of more practical experience, and 
we all perform the same job, but with one 
important difference: I make substantially 
less money. 

Why? Because my employer, like most, 
openly subscribes to a double standard—not 
in work accomplished or expected, but only 
in salary and consideration for advance- 
ment. My answer when I bring up the sub- 
ject is always the same: I am high paid— 
for a woman, 

I enjoy my Job and perhaps I should be 
content with that, but like many women 
today I am supporting a family and cannot 
help but resent a system which senselessly 
causes deprivation to my children, Com- 
pliments in the wake of a job well done are 
gratifying, to be sure, but they don't pay the 
grocer (who incidentally does not have a 
double standard—I pay as much for grocer- 
ies as any male breadwinner). 

And though I feel a rewarding sense of 
satisfaction and achievement in my work, I 
wonder how long pride in doing a good job 
can stand up against the frustration of 
knowing that no matter how much special 

and experience I get, how many 
extra hours I put in, how high a level of 
performance I reach, I will still be earning 
less and have less chance for advancement 
than the least experienced, most indifferent, 
mediocre male employee bearing the same 
job title. 

The American female college graduate 
represents a substantial percentage of our 
Nation's brainpower. Today, when this 
country needs the contribution of every 
citizen, can we afford to throw away this 
tremendous potential? How many married, 
nonworking graduates could be lured back 
into the working world to combine a career 
with marriage if they felt they would have 
a fair chance on an equal basis rather than 
as a minority group not covered by the 
“equal opportunity” pledge espoused by 
many companies? 

These women are not going to be at- 
tracted to the working world—particularly 
the business world—as long as they remain 
second-rate citizens within it. 

MARILYN Larson. 

LAKEVILLE, MINN., 


Medicare for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently received from one of my constitu- 
ents a copy of a notice which he had 
received from his insurance company in- 
forming him that, due to his age, his 
quarterly rates for health insurance were 
to be nearly doubled—from $12.48 to 
$23.93. 

The text of the notice from the insur- 
ance company follows: : 

FEBRUARY 20, 1963. 
Re health insurance policy No, —, (Anniver- 
sary date April 10, 1963.) 

DEAR POLICYHOLDER: You are aware that 
medical costs have increased considerably 
during the past few years and there is every 
indication they will continue to do so. 
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During this time we have not had a 
general rate increase to policyholders be- 
cause we have maintained our operating 
costs at the lowest possible level commen- 
surate with efficiency. 

We are now paying out more in benefits 
and expenses than we are collecting in pre- 
mium. This makes it necessary to increase 
our rates generally in accordance with the 
attained age of each policyholder. Because 
of this fact, beginning with the above anni- 
versary date of your policy, the premium 
will be the amount shown below. You will 
be pleased to know that we have not reduced 
any of your benefits. 

We regret the necessity of this action and 
solicit your understanding. 


Very truly yours, 


Chief Underwriter, Group Health In- 
surance Department. 
Quarterly $23.93. 


The policyholder receiving this notice 
was 64 years of age and his main source 
of income was a $89.90 monthly social 
security check. 

I cite this case because it is typical of 
the situation faced every day by a grow- 
ing number of Americans who find at a 
period in their life when they are most in 
need of medical benefits that they are 
least able to pay for these benefits. This 
case is but another that points to the 
System. The enactment of such a pro- 
gram of medical assistance to the elderly 
financed through the Social Security 
System. The enactment of such a pro- 
gram would enable all Americans to pay 
the cost of their future medical care dur- 
ing their working years when they are 
best able to meet these costs. 


Address of the Honorable Wayne Morse 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following remarks of our distin- 
guished colleague in the other body, the 
senior Senator from Oregon, Mr. Morse. 

The commonsense of Senator MORSE 
in evaluating foreign affairs strikes me 
as of value to all of us. His remarks 
about our relationship to our European 
allies are applicable to the other nations 
of the world also. In a recent speech be- 
fore the annual dinner of Bnai Zion, 
Ambassador Philip Klutznick came to 
virtually the same conclusions about 
what that relationship should be: a 
working together of friends. We are not 
interested in supporting Europe or any 
other entity if they do not want our as- 
sistance and we do not want their 
5 if they are unwilling to give 

Senator Morse’s remarks follow: 
REMARKS OF SENATOR WAYNE MORSE, OF ORE- 

con, U.S. SENATE, FEBRUARY 14, 1963 

On January 16, I spoke here about some 
of the original 
lantic Treaty Organization, and why I be- 
lieve those original purposes have largely 
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been achieved. It was, and is, my conten- 
tion that if NATO is to continue to be 
worthwhile to the United States, it must be 
forged into a new alliance with new pur- 
poses. Yet at this turning point, a loud and 
very important objection to a broadening 
of the Atlantic alliance is being heard from 
France, one of its principal members. 

Since my earlier remarks were prepared 
and delivered before President de Gaulle's 
press conference was available for study, I 
would like to add some further reflections 
on what I think our situation is, Judged 
from the attitudes expressed by President 
de Gaulle. 

CONTENTION THAT UNITED STATES MAY NOT 
DEFEND EUROPE 

One of his major contentions is that West- 
ern Europe cannot depend upon the United 
States to come to her aid with nuclear weap- 
ons, and that therefore Europe must have 
her own nuclear arsenal and France in par- 
ticular needs a nuclear arsenal under her 
exclusive control. 

Yet in the history of the 20th century, 
France has not been able to defend her- 
self, much less anyone else. The United 
States and Britain have twice in my lifetime 
gone to France to defend her against an 
invader; the last time, France was liberated 
by these British and Americans whom she 
now claims cannot be relied on. 

Another fact of the history of Europe in 
the 20th century has been that if any one 
nation is going to dominate Western Europe, 
it is probably going to be Germany, and 
not France at all. Indeed, had France been 
left to her own devices in the last 20 years, 
or 50 years, she would very likely be a pro- 
vince of Germany, along with much of the 
rest of Europe. 

It is my personal opinion that De Gaulle 
and France are kidding themselves if they 
think the hegemony of a Western European 
entity would remain very long in France. 

And what of current history? It is a fact 
that there are more than twice as many 
U.S. ground troops under the common de- 
fense command of NATO right now than 
there are French forces. France is today the 
chief delinquent in the common defense of 
Western Europe. As I have already pointed 
out, the $9.4 billion in American aid which 
she has received since the end of World War 
II is the largest sum we have furnished any 
country and is in large part responsible for 
the economic and military strength which 
now enables President de Gaulle to flex his 
muscles. 

In short, it is France and not the United 
States that has yet to make good on its 
existing pledges to participate in the com- 
mon defense of Europe, I frankly see noth- 
ing in the recent past, the present, or the 
future which supports any contentioh that 
the United States is unreliable, compared to 
Prance, in its willingness to use its strength 
to defend and protect the freedom of others. 

CONTENTION THAT AMERICANIZATION OF 
EUROPE IS UNDESIRABLE 


A second contention widely attributed to 
De Gaulle as a reason for his feeling that 
Europe should exclude the United States 
from its political, military, and economic 
organization is a dread of the Americaniza- 
tion of Europe. 

To him, this is said to imply mass produc- 
tion, mass marketing, and perhaps a loss of 
the sense of individuality and the loss of a 
sense of history. 

But the United States became the richest 
and most powerful nation in the world by 
virtue of its vast unified market and the use 
of mass techniques in the en, and 
distribution ot goods. 

And the Common Market of Europe was 
itself created to bring the same advantages 
to Europe. That is what the Common Mar- 
ket is for. It, too, will have a vast and eyen 
more populous market than exists in the 
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United States. If it serves the p for 
which it was created, it, too, will expand its 
mass production and mass marketing tech- 
niques, 

President De Gaulle and those who share 
his view cannot avoid this trend by keeping 
either Britain or the United States out of 
Europe. They can only avoid it by breaking 
up the Common Market and retaining their 
small family sized business operations serv- 
ing a small local market. 

REAL OBJECTIVE IS POLITICAL LEADERSHIP 


To my mind, at least, these allegations of- 
fered in explanation of De Gaulle's policy are 
excuses, not reasons, They do not with- 
stand the light of reason, They are excuses 
De Gaulle is offering in the hope of con- 
vincing others to accept his real objective, 
and that is to achieve for France the politi- 
cal leadership of Western Europe. 

Perhaps some nations which would reject 
so bald a statement of the French objective 
are gullible enough to accept one of the 
other arguments put forward by France and 
by individuals in other nations who support 
her position. 

WHERE WE GO FROM HERE IS PRIMARILY UP TO 
EUROPE 


The future degree of closeness in relations 
between the United States and Western 
Europe now turns not upon a U.S. decision 
but upon a European decision. Our inten- 
tions and our objectives are clear. They 
have been supported by American blood and 
by more than $41 billion in American money. 
Our disinclination to dominate Europe is 
evidenced by the fact that we could easily 
have done so in 1945, but we did not. 
Instead, it was our policy to make Europe 
strong, free, and independent. To carry out 
that policy we instituted the Marshall plan 
and later participated to the hilt in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Thanks 
in no small part to these instruments, West- 
ern Europe is now in a position to select her 
own future course of action. 

It does not seem to me that there is any- 
thing we can offer Europe that we have not 
already delivered, or offered. Europe has 
the choice of welding itself into a new com- 
munity, either with the United States and 
Britain, or without them. If it is without 
them, such a community will presumably be 
under French-German hegemony. 

Either way, the United States will be able 
to take care of itself, I shall not repeat the 
many advantages that would flow to us from 
a loosening of our ties with Europe, if that is 
her choice. The financial advantage alone 
would be substantial. 

NO REASON TO TRY TO OUTBID FRANCE 

Above all, I am not interested in any 
American policy of trying to outbid France 
for the leadership of Europe. Our only in- 
terest in that continent is that she be free 
of Communist domination, just as that is 
our interest in nations elsewhere in the 
world. If Europe can now do that for herself 
without further help from us, so much the 
better for the United States. 

A “third force“ in Europe would suit this 
policy adequately, even though we might pre- 
fer a closer relationship in which our part- 
ners would carry a full share of the financial 
and military load. 

The main point of American interest, in 
my opinion, is simply that European coop- 
eration is not so important to us that we 
must go on paying for it forever. If Portu- 
gal and Spain, for example, now want to 
raise the price on American bases in their 
lands, we are better off to withdraw and let 

countries submit their demands to 
De Gaulle, instead. 

When our Deputy Defense Secretary Gil- 
patric goes to Spain, I hope that he will in- 
clude on his agenda a study of how quickly 
we could close our air bases in Spain, and a 
review of possible alternative sites for bas- 
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ing Polaris submarines in the Mediterranean 
area. 

A future for America free from further spe- 
cial obligations to Europe does not frighten 
me at all. The prospect of a military with- 
drawal on our part, and the withdrawal of 
our military privileges in Europe on its part, 
does not frighten me at all. Our defenses 
there are for the protection of Europe, not 
of the United States. If she no longer wants 
or needs that protection, I see no reason 
whatever for us to stay. 

This is primarily a European decision, too, 
because the major confrontation with the 
Soviet Union is in Europe. If Europeans 
have more confidence in leaders of their own 
nations in the reaching of political decisions 
with Russia to the extent of excluding 
American leaders, then I have no objection 
to that, either. Berlin and the two Ger- 
manys, which are the main points of conflict, 
are, after all, in Europe and not in the 
United States, If Europeans want to handle 
that problem themselves, I see no reason 
for the United States to object to letting 
them handle it. 

There are already being heard the voices of 
timidity which counsel a policy of staying 
on in Europe by ignoring the French chal- 
lenge and trying to work around De Gaulle. 
They warn against any hint that U.S. aid, 
U.S. trade, and U.S. Forces in Europe are in 
any way affected by the talk of a third force, 
apparently on the assumption that if we 
ignore it and offer enough to the other na- 
tions of Europe, they will choose us rather 
than France. 

I reject such an ‘approach entirely. For 
my part, I am emphatically opposed to keep- 
ing American forces in Europe if they are not 
Wanted, not needed, and not matched. I am 
emphatically opposed to further financial aid 
te mations that seek to exclude the United 
States from the economic, military, and po- 
litical life of Western nations. 

Tt is nonsense to say that discussion of a 
US. withdrawal would be a threat on our 
Part, or that it would ‘tend to prove that De 
Gaulle ts right and that we cannot be de- 
Pended upon. We have already proved that 
We can be depended upon. It is no threat 
to say that if De Gaulle's concept is ac- 
cepted, then the United States will have no 
further business in Europe. Our withdrawal 
in such a case is not a threat; it is more of 
a fact. 

SAME FACTORS APPLY TO CANADA 


In many ways, we find ourselves in the 
Same situation with regard to Canada. 

Here again, you hear counsels of timidity, 
and warnings that our relations with Canada 
must be left to the diplomats. I could not 
disagree more. That advice is an insult to 
the free people of Canada and to the free 
People of the United States. 

As the political campaign in Canada 
Proceeds, I very much hope there will be a 
great deal of discussion of her past, present, 
and future relations with this country. In 
both countries, our governments are but 
Servants of our people. An alliance between 
diplomats only, is worse than no alllance 
&t all, where democratic mations are 
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NEED FOR WIDE PUBLIC DISCUSSION 

The same is true of all the Atlantic allies. 

Let us face up to the fact that we are all 
at a turning point. Our NATO alliance has, 
in my opinion, served its original purposes 
and served them well. The Atlantic coun- 
tries haye more than recovered from World 
War II; in the material sense, we are all 
better off than we were before the war, 
despite its horrors and its terrible destruc- 
tion. 

We have done very well working together 
for one common purpose. But none of us is 
quite sure whether we want to continue the 
partnership in pursuit of new purposes. 

This is a time for wide public discussion 
of foreign policy within every nation of the 
Atlantic alliance. I would like to see a lot 
more of it here. I hope it will be a key issue 
in the Canadian election. I would like to 
hear-more opinions from West Germany, 
from Britain, and from France, as well as 
from the other members of NATO. 

This is not a matter that can be left to 
diplomats, nor to a few insiders in each 
country. This is a time for each of us. to 
air our complaints, to explain our changing 
interests, and our hopes for the future. It 
is a time for getting grievances off our 
chests, and for exploring each other's inter- 
ests to see whether—and how—they can be 
accommodated. 

I think we need to do that, and to do it 
in public, if we are to know whether there is 
still a community of interest the 
Atlantic nations that can form the basis for 
a new alliance, 

Just as war is too important to leave to 
the generals, so a major alliance is too im- 
portant to leave to the diplomats. Let 
neither the generals nor the diplomats ever 
forget that they are dealing with self- 
governing people in these nations. In Nor- 
way, in Italy, in Belgium, in Canada, in the 
United States, and each other member na- 
tion, the people must understand and sup- 
port the general objectives of an alliance. 

The American people have the right to 
know whether any further investment in the 
defenses of Europe, and further reliance on 
joint defenses with Canada, are going to be 
matched and shared by Europeans and 
Canadians. If not, then we must get busy 
revamping our military and economic pol- 
icies accordingly. 


Familiar Pattern 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following excellent editorial appeared in 
the Evening News of Newburgh, N.Y., on 
March 26. 

The editorial is brief and to the point. 
The situation in South Korea has dete- 
riorated, largely because we have, once 
again, let our friends down ang given 
comfort to our opponents. 

Mr. Speaker, the story of South Korea 
is being repeated all over the world, and 
it is certainly time that we do a little 
more than “view it with alarm:” 

FAMILIAR PATTERN 

The trend of events in South Korea is fol- 
lowing a pattern that has become too com- 
mon in recent years. > 

That is the decline and fall of regimes 
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hostile to communism and friendiy-to the 
free world, many of them regimes elected by 
the people. Too often these governments 
have toppled after the United States has 
condemned them or sided against them in 
matters of foreign or domestic policy. 

In South Korea, Syngman Rhee was 
elected by the Republic of South Korea 
through its own democratic process way 
back in 1947. He was an aged patriot who 
had dedicated his life to seeking freedom for 
Korea, first from the Japanese and later 
from the Communists. He was reelected 
severall times but public demonstrations 
about 3 years ago led to a U.S. rebuke and 
his retirement. 

The Republic of Korea hasn't had a popu- 
larly elected government since, and violence 
and arrests of political leaders have marked 
a deterioration of this outpost of the free 
world. 

Now, in an Associated Press news analysis 
by Conrad Fink we are told that American 
hopes are fading of bringing stability, anti- 
communism and democracy to South Korea. 

Meanwhile, we daresay, the Communists 
are watching from the other side of the 38th 
parallel. If it weren't for the token force of 
U.N. troops (virtually all of whom are prob- 
ably American), they probably would have 
struck before this. 

If South Korea goes the way of so many 
countries where friendly regimes have been 
struck down or repudiated by the United 
States, there should be an attempt in Wash- 
ington to determine who is responsible for 
this and similar attacks on friendly govern- 
ments in France, Canada, Portugal, the 
Netherlands, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Belgium, and Spain. 

Is there someone or some group in a posi- 
tion of power trying to isolate us from our 
friends and leave us alone to face the Com- 
munist menace? 


City Council of Los Angeles Honors Eddie 
Cantor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 21, 1963, I introduced House 
Joint Resolution 276, authorizing the ex- 
pression of appreciation of the American 
people and the issuance of a gold medal 
to Eddie Cantor by the President, which 
was referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. Today I received a 
resolution from the City Council of Los 
Angeles, expressing their support of my 
resolution in recognition of Mr. Eddie 
Cantor’s many years of unselfish and un- 
stinting service to mankind. I am most 
gratified to learn of their support and, 
under unanimous consent, I insert this 
resolution in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
RESOLUTION OF THE Crrr or Los ANGELES 

Whereas nationally and international! 
famous entertainer Eddie Cantor, through- 
out his outstanding lifetime, has rendered 
great service to his country and fellowmen 
throughout the world; and 

Whereas Eddie Cantor's activities on be- 
half ee en 1 of Infantile 
Paral: > W. began wi the 
March of Dimes campaign 25 years sane the 
request of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
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contributed greatly in raising funds for re- 
search enabling the foundation to achieve 
great success in its goal toward the eradi- 
cation of polio; and 

Whereas JAMES ROOSEVELT in- 
troduced a resolution in Congress on Febru- 
ary 21, 1963, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, requesting 
joint authorization of the Senate and House 
of Representatives for an expression of high 
esteem and appreciation of the American 
people and the presentation of a gold medal 
to Eddie Cantor by the President of the 
United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Los 
Angeles City Council, through the adoption 
of this resolution, go on record in whole- 
hearted support of Congressman ROOSEVELT’S 
resolution recognizing Mr. Eddie Cantor's 
many years of unselfish and unstinting sery- 
ice to mankind; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency and to Congressman JAMES 
ROOSEVELT, 

Attest: 
PETERSON, 

City Clerk. 
By M. B. Wrtson, Deputy. 


WALTER C. 


Too Much Money, Too Little Thought 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, at 
last we have a provocative critique of 
our foreign aid program. The special 
committee headed by Gen. Luscius Clay 
has pointed out the absolute necessity 
for the continuance of an American 
foreign aid program. At the same time, 
as recorded in the following Wall Street 
Journal editorial of March 26, the com- 
mittee has reminded us that all such aid 
is political by nature. It is high time 
that we recognize that fact, and make 
the most judicious application possible 
of our assistance, giving what we can 
afford to those who need it and will 
make proper use of it. 

As General Clay reported to the Presi- 
dent, past experience has demonstrated 
that unless a reasonable degree of U.S. 
direction remains attached to the purse 
strings, the dollars seldom if ever get 
where they were intended to go, or do 
the good they were appropriated to do. 

Furthermore, with a planned deficit 
for the next fiscal year of $12 billion or 
more, and the current critical stage of 
the cold war, it is more important than 
ever that we be sure each dollar is spent 
wisely in terms of America's national 
goals and those of the free world. 

The editorial follows: 

Too Mucu Monty, Too LITTLE THOUGHT 

The United States is attempting too much 
aid for too many and often in the wrong 
ways; it should curtail the program and pay 
more attention to its own interests and less 
to the sensitivites of others. 

That is about the sum of the thoughtful 
report to President Kennedy by a commit- 
tee headed by General Clay. Qualified in- 
dividuals and groups have been saying it for 


years, and the surprising thing is that the 
Government always seems to find it so ex- 
traordinarily difficult to reform foreign aid. 
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For it has hardly ever been a question of 
being for or against aid in principle; the 
informed criticism has sought to make an 
effective policy instrument out of a largely 
ineffective r 

All aid, to begin with, is political by 
nature. Where the United States has got 
off base is in the frequency with which it 
puts a premium on shortsighted political 
objectives—gifts to foreign potentates in 
the fashion of a barbaric past, gambles to 
maintain an existing government that may- 
be shouldn’t bé maintained. 

Such behavior, as the Clay group rightly 
observes, encourages those getting the aid 
to believe that we will accept promises in- 
stead of performance and hence to increase 
their demands. The United States comes to 
appear neither firm nor strong nor even very 
sensible; its sound political goals in the 
world are undermined. 

Still worse is the longstanding failure to 
understand what our objectives actually are. 
It ought to be self-evident that aid from the 
United States of America should foster in- 
dividual initiative and private enterprise. 
Instead it often does just the opposite, spe- 
cifically encouraging statism and socialism, 

The Committee puts it forcefully: “We be- 
lieve the United States should not sid a for- 
eign government in projects establishing 
government-owned industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises which compete with ex- 
isting private endeavors, While we realize 
that * * * we cannot insist upon the estab- 
lishment of.our economic system, despite its 
remarkable success and progress, we should 
not extend aid which is inconsistent with 
our beliefs, democratic tradition, and knowl- 
edge of economic organization and conse- 
quences. 

“Countries which would take this (statist) 
route should realize that while the United 
States will not intervene in their affairs to 
impose its own economic system, they too 
lack the right to intervene in our national 
pocketbook for aid to enterprises which only 
increase their costs of government and the 
foreign assistance burden they are asking 
us to carry.” 

The plain implication is that the United 
States should reduce its emphasis on aid 
to foreign governments and instead make a 
conscious effort to promote the kind of eco- 
nomic freedom that offers the best hope of 
economic development. A program so rede- 
signed would be a less costly program and a 
far more effective one. 

The question is whether any such basic 
redesigning will be done. And for once there 
are some signs of fresh thinking besides the 
Clay recommendations. The ald admini- 
strators themselves are talking of taking a 
tougher stand, weeding out nations that no 
longer need help or have demonstrated an 
incapacity to use it intelligently. More than 
ever, Congress is demanding a workable pro- 


gram, 
In the woolly atmosphere that once pre- 
vailed—when a critic was likely to be de- 
nounced as either ignorant or isolationist— 
the Clay report might have been dismissed. 
It will not be dismissed today. Whatever 
happens, that is a gain for commonsense, 
the taxpayer, and the national interest. 


Tribute to Dr. Frank Walton Burge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HERMAN TOLL 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 
Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I think that 


the tribute to Dr. Frank Walton Burge 
by a college student, Pleas L. Hailey, Jr., 
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which appeared in the Evening Bulletin, 
of Philadelphia, on March 15, 1963, and 
the article by Joseph Shallit, “Rx for 
Teenage Hoodlums,” in the Sunday 
Bulletin magazine of March 3, 1963, 
could be read with profit by our col- 
leagues: 
TRIBUTE ro Dr. BURGE 

I am a sophomore in college and would 
like to submit a sincere hoorah for Dr, Frank 
Walton Burge, 

In the Sunday Bulletin magazine of 
March 3, 1963, Mr. Joseph Shallit revealed 
to Bulletin readers Dr. Burge’s courageous 
and much-needed fight against juvenile de- 
linquency. 

This is a prime example of what is needed 
in this fight for a desirable generation of 
youths. Many more civic-minded men and 
women are needed to give time and aid in 
this battle against unrest among Philadel- 
phia citizens. It obviously takes time, work, 
courage, and patience, but for those inter- 
ested in that Philadelphia's youth find 
their places in this society, these qualifica- 
tions should not be inhibitions. 

Our local police force cannot accomplish 
this alone. The sight of a badge to most 
delinquents is one to scorn and rebel against. 

Excuse the cliche, but these kids need 
love and a show of interest—a kind of help 
that our police force is not able to give. 
This is the job for you—the people of the 
communities. 

Unfortunately, all of us are not gifted with 
the attributes that make a man like Dr. 
Burge go into such a situation alone, but 
community organizations can be formed, 
Interest must stem from within the hearts 
of the people. These people are as worthy 
of social status and position as any. 

Hats off to Dr. Burge. If only there were 
more like him. 

Preas L, Hatey, Jr. 
Rx von TEENAGE HOODLUMS 
(By Joseph Shallit) 

The doctor's secretary opens his office door 
and says, “One of your Viking boys is here.“ 

“Send him in,” says Dr. Frank Walton 
Burge, noted chest specialist. 

In walks a wiry, tough-looking youth. 
“Passing through the neighborhood, Doc— 
wanted to say hello,“ he says casually, Then 
he grins. “I just got me a job doing labor 
work for a builder,” 

“That's wonderful,” says Dr. Burge. 

What’s wonderful is the fact that the 
-youth formerly was the leader of the Vikings, 
rated as the roughest teenage gang in Phila- 
delphia, and he never gave a thought to 
working for a living. ö 

In 1958 Dr. Burge adopted this gang. 
Through virtually daily association with the 
young hoodlums, he led them away from 
violence, helped make them employable, 
guided many to jobs. Today, at the police 
department's juvenile aid division, the Vik- 
ings are listed in a file drawer marked 
“Inactive gangs.” 

But individually most of the 50 gang mem- 
bers have maintained contact with Dr. Burge. 
Almost every week, one or two will call at the 
doctor's office, 229 South 22d Street, to dis- 
cuss personal or family problems or ask help 
in getting a new job. 

Dr. Burge is a gray-haired, soft-spoken 
man of 68. He is former chairman of the 
board of regents of the American College of 
Chest Physicians and former editor in chief 
of the journal, Diseases of the Chest. He 
and his wife live in a rambling Bala Cynwyd 
house filled with more than 2,000 items of 
English china he has collected—his main 
hobby. He also does a lot of hunting and 
fishing, and travels widely. 

Recently he took up water colors and de- 
veloped what is practically a new art form: 
He paints on fungus growths which he 
gathers from rotting trees. These fungi, he 
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discovered, take water colors perfectly, and 
their fantastic shapes can be transformed 
into human and animal forms through 
adroit placement of the colors. 

How a man like this became involved in 
the world ot street gangs is a roundabout 


story: 

Back in the 1940's, Dr. Burge pioneered 
in the use of miniature X-ray films for 
large-scale tuberculosis surveys. Five Burge 
Chest X-ray Clinics were established, and to 
date they have done more than a ‘million 
films. 

This work turned Dr. Burge's attention to 
the slum areas where many of the TB cases 
were found. And this, in turn, aroused his 
interest in juvenile gangsterism, which 
seemed to him as virulent a disease as 
tuberculosis itself. 

Why, he found himself wondering, were 
these boys different from his own children? 

One of the main reasons, he decided, was 
that his children had always had somebody 
who cared for them—who not only punished 
them when they were bad but rewarded them 
when they were good. These young delin- 
quents got punished from time to time, by 
arrests and jail sentences, but who rewarded 
them for any good behavior? 

With parents on relief or separated, many 
of these boys didn't know what it was to re- 
ceive, say, a new baseball mitt as a reward 
for a good report card. And if there was no 
recognition for good behavior, why be good? 
Being bad—fighting, mugging, stealing— 
would bring not only material rewards but 
the esteem of the young hoodlums around 
them. 

These boys, starved for love, found it in 
the gang, Dr. Burge reasoned. The gang 
filled a need nothing else filled. People who 
urged that the gangs be broken up were on 
the wrong track, he argued. Keep the boys 


together, he said. Retain the gang's natural. 


leaders. Work through the leaders to re- 
direct and reform the whole group. 

Dr. Burke went to the Juvenile Aid Divi- 
sion, outlined his ideas, and asked to be put 
in contact with the worst gang in town. “If 
my theories work with the worst you've got, 
they'll work with any gang,” he said. 

In August 1958 a juvenile aid officer set up 
a meeting for him with the Vikings’ leaders. 
Dr. Burge was able to convince them that he 
had no angle—that he simply wanted to aid 
them with personal guidance, medical atten- 
tion, carfare for job hunting and other needs. 
They accepted his offer—but they tailed him 
for several weeks to make sure he wasn’t 
an undercover police agent. 

First thing Dr. Burge did was arrange a 
Work project: renovating old toys for Christ- 
mas. He obtained use of the basement of a 
church at 21st Street and Columbia Avenue 
and offered the boys $2 a day. He had a 
double purpose: to put spending money 
into their pockets and so reduce the incentive 
for thievery, and to have the boys do some- 
thing that would benefit others—to give 
them an idea of what altruism feels like. 

Dr. Burge set up an organization under the 
name of Boys Aid, Inc., with a board of 12 
public-minded citizens, including Municipal 
Court Judges Theodore Spaulding, J. Sydney 
Hoffman and Herbert E. Millen. 

About 20 boys showed up daily to work 
on the toys. That was encouraging, because 
Only 25 of the 50 Vikings were out of jail 
at the time. But the boys’ behavior was ap- 
palling. They'd squabble over paint brushes, 
slap paint at each other. 

And one day, Dr. Burge heard the gloomy 
news that six Vikings had been arrested 
while heading into the territory of the rival 
Tioga T gang and lugging a duffel bag con- 

a shotgun, a revolver, zip-gun and 
hunting knife, 

“But we wasn’t aiming for a gang war,” 

a Viking explained to Dr. Burge. “The Lape 
T's heard we wasn't fighting anymore and 
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they started our boys around. So 
we wanted to put a scare in them and show 
them we haven't punked out.“ 

By Christmas, the Vikings had a sizable 
collection of toys ready. They distributed 
them through their whole territory. “Merry 
Christmas from the Vikings,” they called 
out after leaving each house. The warmth 
on the people's faces gave the boys a glow 
that was a novel experience. 

The toy-fixing project indicated to Dr. 
Burge that these boys urgently needed train- 
ing in manners or they'd never graduate off 
the street into jobs, so he set up a “finishing 
school.” He held classes 3 hours each morn- 
ing, Monday through Thursday, ee on 
his medical practice in the aftern 

The first subject was “Talking.” youll 
never get a job if people can't understand 
you,” he said. The second project was 
“Walking.” No more slinking, shuffling, or 
strutting; that’s hoodlum stuff.” The third 
subject was “Being Polite." The fourth was 
“Being Considerate.” 

Dr. Burge paid $1 = day to each boy st- 
tending eal This raised eyebrows among 
some of the board members of Boys Aid, 
but he insisted on his principle of reward 
for good behavior. He even set up rewards 
for the junior Vikings, the ones still in 
public school. He paid 50 cents for every 
report card that showed substantial progress 
in grades or attendance. 

Gradually the Vikings’ behavior improved. 
Their relations with the cops got so much 
better that Capt. James N. Reeves, of the 
23d police district, came around to congrat- 
ulate them. A few Vikings still got into 
trouble and went to jail, but the number 
coming out of jail was larger, and most came 
around to the doctor's meetings. 

Dr. Burge arranged the purchase of a row 
house to serve as a clubhouse. Dances were 
held, attended by respectable girls who 
formerly would have nothing to do with 


Vikings. 

One peaceful night, when only four of the 

Vikings were in the house, half a dozen 

men came around looking for a dance, 
and when they found there wasn't any, they 
smashed up the place. 

The Vikings were able to identify one of 
them. But, amazingly, they made no plans 
to waylay him. Instead, they helped the 
police find him, and testified at the mag- 
istrate’s court, where the man was held for 
a further hearing. 

Dr. Burge exultantly felt that the boys 
had at last accepted a basic rule of society: 
punishment by law instead of personal re- 
venge. 

But the boys went beyond that—all the 
way to forgiveness. “That guy only did the 
same kind of thing we used to do,” one of the 
Vikings pointed out. So at the second hear- 
ing no charges were pressed. The man was 
released. And the Vikings invited him to 
come visit them. 

However, the clubhouse idea brought 
strong disapproval from police officials. They 
felt it was a serious error to let these boys 
have a house without constant and strict 
supervision, There was trouble: Neighbors 
complained to police about foul language 
outside the clubhouse, and a girl brought 
a sex charge against one of the boys. 

In August 1959, a year after he had first 
met up with the Vikings, Dr. Burge brought 
his program to a close. Despite the unsat- 
isfactory experience with the clubhouse, he 
felt that his year’s work had borne out his 
theory—that teenage gangsters could be re- 
formed love and understanding. 
These boys hadn't been transformed into 
angels, but their basic outlook had changed: 
A job had become more desirable than a 
fight. 

During the year, Dr. bien had contact at 
some time with 99 senior an 5 Vikings. 
The expenses, covered P Boys Aid Scr 
totaled about $8,000, A bargain, Dr. 
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Burge’s opinion. For every boy that was 
straightened out and kept out of jall, the 
community was saving $1,800 a year in 
custodial costs, plus police and court costs, 
plus the social costs of thievery and violence. 

Usually, when boys graduate out of a gang, 
the junior a provides replacements. 
That didn’t happen here: As the senior Vik- 
ings gave up gang life, the junior Vikings 
disbanded 


Most of the Vikings who now visit Dr. 
Burge have jobs—as messengers, stock boys, 
bus boys, service station helpers, laborers. 

“They tell me they just won't let a new 
gang get started in their neighborhood,” Dr. 

«Burge says. 

That's a relaxing thought to a man of 68 
who now wants very much to concentrate 
on his water colors. 


Anti-Americanism Turned to Respect by 
Hospital Ship “Hope” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, in the field 
of effective foreign aid and understand- 
ing of the humanitarian side of the 
United States, it is difficult to surpass 
the people-to-people work being carried 
on by Project Hope, and the following 
story by Relman Morin of the Associated 
Press in the Washington Star on March 
24, gives a clear picture of what I mean. 
Under unanimous consent, I insert 
this article as follows: 

New Tonk, March 23.—Nearly a year ago, 
the American hospital ship, Hope, dropped 
anchor off Trujillo, Peru, a hotbed of anti- 
Americanism where her arrival touched off 
“public demonstrations of disgust and 
distrust.” 


Her mission: To train medical personnel, 
to fight pain. and, as a corollary, to present 
a side of the United States that few Peruvians 
then knew. 

The Hope is back in New York today. 
Mission accomplished? 

Dr. William B. Walsh, founder of the 
unique foreign aid project, gives this picture 
of Trujillo when the ship docked— 

“The city was plastered with ‘Cuba si. 
Yanqui no’ signs. Many medical students 
were wearing Castro-style beards. I was 
stopped on the street and warned not to go 
into the slums—where the Communists have 
their greatest strength—unless I used them 
as intermediaries. Not being a hero, I didn't 
argue.” 

That was May 26, 1962. 

TWO THOUSAND MAJOR OPERATIONS 


In the next 10 months the ship's medical 
staff performed more than 2,000 major opera- 
tions, treated 46,000 diseased persons, inocu- 
lated 80,000 against poliomyelitis, 56,000 
against other infectious diseases, and in 


Peruvians in 10 cities and towns. 

In spite of the Communist threats, about 
100 clinics were set up in the slums. Doc- 
tors and nurses worked there, unharmed. 

Magically, the atmosphere of hostility to 
the Americans began to evaporate. 
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jillo—sparked by a rumor that the Hope was 
about to pull out because of the revolution. 


FORTY THOUSAND AT FAREWELL 


An officer and a squad of soldiers hastily 
came to the ship and guaranteed the safety 
of the Americans. They stayed to lunch and 
each donated a pint of blood to the ship's 
blood bank. 

“The only buses that kept running any- 
where during that period,” Dr. Walsh says, 
“were those marked ‘Servicio Hope.“ 

Another gage of the ship's impact came 
in the last days before she left Peru. These 
events took place: 

More than 40,000 people crowded into a 
stafllum in Trujillo for farewell ceremonies 
that lasted 8 hours. 

Every member of the ships medical staf— 
85 doctors, nurses, technicians and libra- 
rians—was called to a dais and introduced 
individually to the crowd. Among them was 
Jacqueline Harris, a laboratory technician. 
She is a relative of Dr. Ralph Bunche, Under 
Secretary of the United Nations. 


“GRINGOS” NOW BELOVED 


A newspaper editorial captioned The 
‘Gringos’ Won't Leave Us” went on to say: 
Gringo is no longer a synonym of Yankee 
capitalism, of injustice, of economic mo- 
nopoly. ‘Gringo,’ since May of 1962, has 
meant for Peruvians he who saves lives and 
alleviates pain.” 

When the Hope sailed, she was garlanded 
with flowers. 

This before-and-after picture of her exper- 
fence was described last week by Dr. Fer- 
nando Cabieses, president of the Peruvian- 
North American Medical Association, in & 
statement to the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. He said: ? 

“Trujillo has been for many years the 
cradle of anti-Americanism on the coast of 
Peru. No other (Peruvian) town has been 
so responsive to Castro's Cuba. And no other 
city * * * could have made better public 
demonstrations of disgust and distrust at the 
arrival of the ship.” 

“HOPE'S” SECOND MISSION 


The Peruvian operation was the Hope's 
second. In 1961, she sailed on a similar mis- 
sion to Indonesia and south Vietnam. 

Dr. Walsh, 43, an ebullient, persuasive, 
ever-optimistic Washington, D.C., physician, 
is the creator and moving spirit behind Proj- 
ect Hope. It began 4 years ago when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower asked him to help in the 
8 project. 

alsh persuaded the Navy to demoth- 
bell” ‘a * ship, now the Hope. The 
Grace Line operates her at cost. Dr. Walsh 
raised the money, largely from private organ - 
izations and individuals to finance the oper- 
ation. It costs $2.8 million a year to run the 
ship alone. 

Pharmeceutical firms have donated large 
amounts of drugs, medicine, and other 
equipment. 

The doctors and nurses are volunteers—at 
considerable financial costs to themselves. 
The nurses are paid $300 a month, which is 
less than half of what they would earn in a 
large hospital. Dr. Walsh said one nurse left 
a $12,000 a year position to go on the Peru- 
vian operation. 

MANY WERE REPEATERS 


Yet, 2 number who gave up the better part 
of a year to work in southeast Asia in 1961 
were repeaters on the trip to Peru. He named 
5 doctors, 37 nurses, 12 technicians, and a 
medical librarian in this group. Some doc- 
tors are “rotaters,” devoting 3 months to the 
Hope, the next 3 to their private practice, etc. 

In 3 years, Dr. Walsh has all but aban- 
doned his own practive. “I'm a hell 
of a lot less money now,” he says, “but hav- 
ing a lot more fun.” 

The Hope's primary objective in a given 
country is to train local doctors and nurses— 
and even primitive midwives—in the latest 
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country. Dr. Walsh sald 24 nurses came from 
Bolivia to Peru to work on the Hope. 

What's next? 

He said Peru recently completed a 63.5 
million hospital and has asked Project Hope 
to operate it. A number of American doctors 
and nurses already have signed up. “The 
Peruvian Government provides everything. 
yt orang. food, cars,” Dr. Walsh said. 
* the foundation will pay is their salaries, 
about $200,000 a year.” 

Next, he said, he wants to establish a chain 
of health stations along a remote stretch of 
Amazon River. “The average lifespan 
there is 24 years,” he said. “The people 
there are dying early from ailments that are 
both preventable and curable.” 

Finally, when the Hope is ready—she is 
refitting in New York now—he expects to 
take her to Ecuador next autumn. Why 
Ecuador? 

“Well, they've ifvited us.“ Dr. Walsh says. 
“And besides, I was spit on in Ecuador. 
Must be anti-Americanism there, too.“ 


Panama Canal: Republic of Panama 
Should Ask United States To Pay for 
Chagres River Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
years that I have watched the steady 
deterioration of our relations with the 
Republic of Panama, I have become in- 
creasingly impressed with the cleverness 
of the agitators who must have little to 
do except to think up schemes by which 
they may “milk” the United States. 
Instead of meeting these demands by 
forthright declarations on the part of 
our agencies of Government, the Con- 
gress and the Executive, there has been 
a paralysis caused by an overgenerous 
spirit of conciliation to a mob-dictated 
country. This spirit, as often predicted, 
has merely served to encourage new ex- 
tortions after each concession. 

The latest idea in this direction is a 
proposal featured in an Isthmian news- 
paper of recent date for Panama to 
demand compensation for use of the 
water of the Chagres River Valley, and 
this notwithstanding the fact that the 
1903 treaty provides for the use of such 
water within the Republic of Panama 
as may be necessary and convenient for 
the construction, maintenance, opera- 
tion, sanitation, and protection of the 
Panama Canal. 

In order that the Congress and the 
Nation may be informed about this pre- 
posterous demand, I quote a news story 
from a recent Panamanian newspaper 
as part of these remarks: 

REPUBLIC OF PANAMA SHOULD ASK UNITED 
STATES To Pay ror Cuacres RIVER WATER 
The director of the Hydraulic Resources 

and Electrification Institute yesterday urged 

President Chiari to demand compensation 

for the use of the waters of the Chagres River 

by the Canal Zone. 


March 28 


In a letter to the President, Juan A, Mo- 
rales, the director, said that as a result of 
having granted the use of the Chagres River 
free of charge to the United States, Panama 
is now forced to use a less attractive source 
of electric power like the Bayano River. 

Morales also complained over the fact that 
recently when the institute asked the Canal 
Zone Government to supply electric current 
for the town of Chilibre on the Trans-Isth- 
mian Highway, it was notified by Canal Zone 
authorities that it will cost $100,000 to build 
a small substation in cater to fulfill the re- 
quest. 

Morales asked, “are mat the concession of 
waters and land worth those $100,000?" 

Morales, also declared that it was painful 
for Panamanians to see high tension wires 
strung from the Madden Dam hydroelectric 
plant to serve other areas without the repub- 
lic deriving any benefit from it. 

He described Panama's failure to obtain 
compensation for these rights as one of the 
“capital errors that fill our history.” 

The official declared that it was his opin- 
fon that the Panama Government should 
not only request compensation but rather 
demand it. He suggested that if a satisfac- 
tory agreement was not reached, Panama 
should seek nullification of any existing 
treaty because of the lack of reciprocity be- 
tween the two contractual parties. 

He said that while the Bayano project is 
being set up, electricity generated at Madden 
Dam should be sold to the residents of cer- 
tain areas of the Trans-Isthmian Highway. 


Some Navigational Lights for Troubled 
International Waters 


EXTENSION OR REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Hon. James A. Farley, chairman of 
the board of the Coca-Cola Export Corp., 
at a luncheon meeting of the Executives’ 
Club of Chicago at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill., on March 15, 1963: 

ADDRESS BY Hon. James A. FARLEY, CHAIRMAN 

OF THE BOARD, THE COCA-COLA EXPORT 

„ Executives’ CLUB or CHICAGO, 

Marca 15, 1963 

SOME NAVIGATIONAL LIGHTS FOR TROUBLED IN- 
: TERNATIONAL WATERS 

When Lindbergh first flew the Atlantic 
Ocean to Paris, the wife of a major business 
executive rushed to tell her husband the 
news. “Think of it,” she said, “Lindbergh 
has just flown the Atlantic—alone.” 

“It would have been even more remark- 
able,” said her husband thoughtfully, “if 
he had done so with a committee.” 

My point is that the American ship of 
state is in an international storm of increas- 
ing ferocity; and to ride the mounting hur- 
ricane we need, like Lindbergh, not the re- 
ports of committees, but the courage and 
resolution within our own hearts. 

This is overlooked by many Americans but 
it most certainly is a matter of prime inter- 
est to the Kremlin. Night and day its 
propaganda is directed toward breaking the 
will of the American people to resist. And, 
very unfortunately, there are well-meaning 
Americans who unwittingly assist them. 
They argue that this is a time of greatest 
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danger, and therefore greatest care must be 
taken. This is certainly true but there is a 
vast difference between taking care, and tak- 
ing to the woods, in the face of an armed 
enemy. No-one wants a fight—but if there 
is going to be one the surest way to lose 
it is to start running away from it. It is 
my belief that the first line of defense is 
to arm every American heart—with the 
truth. The cold, hard truth is that there 
is grave danger of a devastating world war. 
The risk is great, but it will not become 
less by denying that it exists. On the con- 
trary, it will become greater. 

But even as those of faint heart note that 
this is a dangerous century—I wonder if 
they would, sometimes, be kind enough to 
mention a century which wasn't. Do you 
think there was much safety in Philadel- 
phia on July 4, 1776, when John Hancock 
scrawled his name to the Declaration of 
Independence? Do you think they rang the 
Liberty Bell as an alarm signal for Ameri- 
cans to flee for their lives—or as a call to 
arms—to stand up and fight for their coun- 
try? This has been a century of marvelous 
inventions; but no man yet has found a 
substitute for a truth by which millions of 
Americans have lived, and hundreds of thou- 
sands have died. That fundamental truth is 
the rock upon which this Republic was 
founded, and by which it continues to live. 
That basic conviction is that we are deter- 
mined to lift up our heads as free people 
though the price of that freedom 1s to risk 
our necks, It seems to me that any Ameri- 
can's answer to the villainous Red propa- 
ganda is just this simple; you commissars 
may have a weapon which will blow me to 
kingdom come, but the weapon has not yet 
been invented which can put a yoke on my 
neck. There is nothing startlingly original 
about this American sentence, I assume 
Patrick Henry meant it when he said, “Give 
me libery or give me death.” I certainly 
mean it now, and I have tried to bring up my 
children and grandchildren to repeat it after 
me. It's just that plain and simple, and the 
truth of it is marked by a half million grave- 
stones from Bunker Hill to Tarawa. In blunt 
terms, to stand as an American you must 
be prepared to fall as one. 

So many of the traits of our national 
character have been subjected to scurrilous 
Red attack, that it alarms me, on occasion, 
that such attacks seem to have raised doubts 
in the minds of a small section of American 
youth. 

It seems to me that these attacks can best 
be met—not by a rebuttal of palpable lies— 
but by a more intensive study of the Ameri- 
can heritage in our schools, 

Thus, it is charged that we are a soft 
people, afraid of hardships. But the pioneers 
who settled our land have provided a com- 
plete answer. Only a short century and a 
half ago, nearly every American settler 
started out with a wagon, a plow, an axe 
and a good woman as his wife, to cut a home 
for them both out of the wilderness. Cer- 
tainly, these people were not seeking security; 
they were leaving it to accept the challenge 
of a continent. Certainly, they were not 
seeking ease.. They expected to work be- 
cause they did not intend to starve; and 
they knew that even their children would be 
born in a wilderness cabin. Nothing but be- 
lief in themselves, and in God, could have 
carried them through. It seems to me that 
our youth might well be taught that while 
these are present, all is possible, and that 
if an enemy ever deprives them of this be- 
lief, all is lost. I, further believe, that 
strength is a continuing asset of the Amer- 
ican people. Captain Hull demonstrated it 
from the decks of the Constitution; Far- 
Tagut, from the decks of the Hartford; Dewey 
at Manila Bay; Halsey with Task Force 58, 
and Lieutenant Kennedy from the PT-109. 
King George III did not believe that 
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Americans would fight; the Kaiser thought 
we were a cowardly and unmilitary people; 
Hitler thought Americans would never wake 
up, and it is a great pity that Mr. Khrushchev 
does not read more 

I think our schools should teach that for 
nearly two centuries Americans have made 
their way by trusting in each other and in 
God. That is what counts, in the end, as 
in the beginning, and it can't be calculated 
on an electric computer. 

No more than our famed Navy and 
merchant marine could have been built and 
manned—if every man was for himself—can 
our ship of State be maintained—if each 
citizen thinks only of his own immediate 
problem. Our- children should be taught 
that it is not in our tradition for an Amer- 
ican to leave his post because it is dangerous, 
We are not that kind of people. We do not 
scuttle; we do not abandon ship. In times 
of danger we go to our battle stations and 
await the orders of our commander in chief. 
This discipline of a democracy has carried 
us through two centuries of turbulent his- 
tory, and it will carry us through the storms 
which are immediately ahead. 

It is my considered opinion that this basic 
truth has not been brought home to the 
American people. All the committee reports 
in the world will not wash away the lines 
on the map; and the lines on the map, as 
certainly as the calendar on the wall—indi- 
cate that this country is under attack. I had 
no higher formal education, but I have had 
extensive dealings with American statesmen 
for nearly half a century enough to defy any 
professor who tries to peddle the nonsense 
that the Communist occupation and arming 
of Cuba is not a threat to the security of 
the United States, and therefore, to the whole 
free world. In my opinion, that menace 
must be removed. To remove it, World War 
III may have to be risked; and, for myself 
I am prepared to take that risk. But the 
decision is not mine, That decision rests 
with the loneliest man in the world—the 
President of the United States. He bears 
burdens heavier than Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Roosevelt. Where they had to risk 
armies and navies, this man may have to 
risk a whole civilization. It does not lessen 
his burden for people to insist that the risk 
need not be taken at all; it increases it. 

Let me speak in unvarnished terms. The 
ramparts we watch are now—of necessity— 
worldwide. And, every time an American 
falls in maintaining them the President is 
boldly and N asked—is this death 
necessary? 

Do they think the President doesn't feel 
the anguish of Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Roosevelt? Do they suppose that the 
President who knows the agony of the 
battlefield has forgotten his own wounds? 
Do they think that a man who has offered 
his own life for his country does not know 
the sacrifice it involves? 

I say this not of John F. Kennedy because 
he is a member of the Democratic Party; I 
say it because he is President of the United 
States, and I urge him to act firmly on a 
free Cuba, as I publicly urged President 
Eisenhower to stand firm on Berlin. 

That, it appears to me, is the duty of every 
American so-minded. I believe it fortifies 
an American President to know that the 
American people stand behind him what- 
ever the risk involved in the defense of our 
country and of the free world. 

The decisions of a President are agonizing 
enough without adding to them the task of 
being messenger of bad news for the Ameri- 
can people, I su the reverse; we know 
the news is bad, but let us bring to the 
President—any President—the good news 
that we back him and this Republic as 
Americans always have; with our fortunes, 
our lives and our sacred honor, 

I believe our greatest trial is immediately 
ahead. I also believe that no man, and no 
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nation, can stand trial, without a clear heart. 
Our clear record proves our clear conscience. 
Let us consider it carefully. The Reds ac- 
cuse us of trying to conquer the world. But, 
when their armies were reeling under Hitler’s 
blows,ewe sent them the weapons to repel 
the Nazi armies, Stalin himself publicly 
thanked the American people stating that 
without their treasure and their sacrifice, 
the Red army could not have been victorious 
in the East. Were we imperialist then when 
we rescued Russia from the Nazi terror? 

When the war ended, we grounded our 
Air Force, mothballed our fleet and brought 
our armies home. Are these the acts of a 
nation which seeks to dominate the world? 

When we had atomic weapons, and they 
had none, we offered to internationalize the 
process, subject only to international inspec- 
tion. With the greatest weapon superiority 
in world history, we offered world disarma- 
ment, and they refused the offer. Was the 
offer of America the act of a nation which 
sought to enslave all others? 

And did our Nation seek to exploit the war- 
weary world? No, we did not. For the first 
time in history, a victorious nation—the 
most powerful in the world—taxed itself 
more than $80 billion—to go to the aid of the 
fallen and defeated countries. And did the 
Communists joln—in the name of human- 
ity—to assist the starving and homeless hun- 
dreds of millions? No, they did not. As 
our tractors arrived, and our Army departed, 
they sent in their tanks. They derided the 
Marshall plan, even as they removed the 
American labels and pasted on their own. 
All this we might have ignored. The fact 
that they declined our offer to disarm, that 
they ignored our pledge of good faith by 
disarming ourselves, and even that they re- 
fused to allow our products to help their own 
people would not, of itself, have produced 
this world crisis, 

But, like a python attacking, they pro- 
gressively threw the Communist coils around 
helpless free peoples. They substituted for 
the totalitarian state of Hitler the terrorist 
state of Stalin. The great peoples of cen- 
tral Europe—the Poles, the Czechs, the Hun- 
garians and seven others—all of them found 
that victory had brought them nothing 
more than one brand of barbed wire for an- 
other—and the firing squad for the gas 
chamber. Like the Nazis, men in opposition 
were met with murder, and even the kid- 
naping of their children. 

They, not us, were bent on world domina- 
tion. They, not us, were the encirclers. In- 
variably the pattern was the same. First, 
Communist fifth columns brought internal 
disorder to a country. Then the Red Army 
massed on its borders. Eynal aae 
Communists offered & coalition 
Once in a coalition government they 8 
the communications and police department, 
and the Red Armies massed on the border 
stood ready to march as they squeezed the 
life of liberty from the victim state, To do 
this, they had to violate over 70 treaties. 
Their success has been spectacular. Over a 
billion people and 15 free nations have fallen 
victims to this technique without loss of a 
single Russian division. 

Now, commonsense tells you that they 
are not going to abandon a technique which 
has proved so successful. Today, they domi- 
nate China; they threaten India, and with 
unbelievable cruelty they have put much of 
the whole population of Tibet to death. 
They expanded west until stopped by NATO. 
They marched into Korea, and then down 
into southeast Asia. They have exploded 
a dozen Communist wars in the Middle East 
and Africa. And now they have advanced 
to Cuba, Do you need a committee to tell 
you what they intend? 

Would you take their word that their 
hearts are filled with the desire for peaceful 
coexistence? 
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Again let us look at the record. For a few 
years, there was a mutual understanding 
that there would be a moratorium on nu- 
clear weapon testing. They violated that 
treaty by exploding a 100-megaton bomb. 
Now they hint at offering another*treaty. 
But would any sane man trust the ink of a 
contract signed by a man who had just 
broken a previous contract? 

Before the world, the United States proved 
that the Kremlin Hed when it stated there 
were no atomic weapons in Cuba. Finally, 
even the Reds had to admit that they lied. 
But if the Reds Hed about putting the 
weapons into Cuba, can any one believe 
them when they say they have taken them 
out? Or, after they have demonstrated that 
they can put atomic weapons into Cuba 
secretly, would you take their word that 
they will not put them back? 

The peril, of course, is not only to us. The 
Communist python is already throwing its 
coils southward into Latin America. Com- 
munist attempts have been made to assassi- 
nate President Betincourt of Venezuela; 
Communist saboteurs have blown up a 
sixth of that nation’s oil supply. Arms and 
trained operators—from student agitators to 
professional terror squeds—are flooding into 
South America. 

Unlike some of our statesmen, I do not 
think the danger is subsiding. I am sure it 
is mounting—mounting to a challenge 
which must be met decisively. 

I expect to be called an alarmist and even 
a warmonger. My answer is to point to the 
map. 

The map proves that we are not moving 
toward war with the Communists; they are 
moving war toward us. Each time that we 
seek to disengage with them they confront 
us nearer home. Today they are on our 
front doorstep. 

One of the world's most powerful trans- 
mitters has been installed in Havana—to 
bombard the will of the American people 
with Communist propaganda—a propaganda 
designed to incite racial and class warfare. 

In a sense, I am sorry that I must speak 
on this grave note. But in truth, I have no 
apology to make, I believe the American 
people must face the danger and the risk 
involved. How, when and where the will of 
the American people must exert itself is the 
sole decision of the American President. 
But I think it is the duty of every American 
to share the burden of the President, to 
convey to him that however, wherever, or 
whenever he seeks to assert the will of the 
American people that the American people 
stand behind him in the awful risk—confi- 
dent that as the great American Presidents 
who preceded him—he will exert that will, 
only because he can do naught else, and 
again prayerful that it is also the will of 
God in whom we trust. 

In the meantime, as our ship of state 
ploughs through the international hurricane 
there are two great and unwavering beacons 
upon which we can rely: the light of liberty 
handed down to us by the Founding 
Fathers, and the light of clear conscience in 
our heart. 


Jobs Going Begging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, while 6.1 


percent of our civilian labor force is un- 
employed, countless job vacancies exist 
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throughout the Nation. If we are ever 
to solve the unemployment problem, we 
must put more stress on employment and 
job vacancies. One area where critical 
mR shortages exist is in the health 
field. 

According to a recent editorial re- 
search report, “Problems of the Hos- 
pitals,” by Helen B. Shaffer, Hospitals 
are chronically short of help at both the 
professional and the housekeeping 
levels.” The physical facilities of these 
hospitals are expanding rapidly, but ful- 
fillment of staff requirements are falling 
very short of their marks. In this area 
of endeavor alone, 4,000 of 31,600 open- 
ings for approved residencies went un- 
filled in 1960, while the vacancy rate for 
full-time professional nurses was nearly 
twice that of 3 years earlier. 

Mr. Speaker, the area of health serv- 
ices is only one example of where jobs are 
going begging in our society. In order 
to emphasize this aspect of our employ- 
ment problem, I wish to insert selected 
excerpts from the editorial research re- 
port, “Problems of the Hospitals,” at this 
point: 

EXCERPTS From “PROBLEMS oF THE Hos- 
PITALS,” BY HELEN B. SHAFFER 

As it is, there are not, enough medical 
school graduates to fill thousands of vacant 
hospital internships and residencies. Al- 
though the number of professional nurses 
has doubled in the past 20 years, a recent 
spot check disclosed that one-fifth of the 
budgeted nursing posts in non-Federal gen- 
eral hospitals were vacant. The vacancy rate 
was twice as large as in 1958. (See p. 31 of 
report.) 

Average payroll costs per patlent-day 
Jumped from slightly under $3 in 1946 to 
more than $12 in 1961. Furthermore, the 
increased complexity of medical services has 
required an expansion in the size of the hos- 
pital work force; it doubled in the 1946-61 
period. 5 

Charitable donations no longer figure 
prominently as a source of hospital operat- 
ing funds, Instead, the hospitals receive 
a major part of their income from so-called 
third-party agencies such as Blue Cross 
plans, commercial insurance companies and 
public agencies which compensate them for 
services to patients who are on public as- 
sistance rolls or who are entitled to benefits 
under other government programs. 

Growth of third-party financing of hos- 
pital care has encouraged hospitals to devel- 
op uniform rate schedules based on actual 
costs of operation (p. 112). 

Mechanization is appearing in nearly every 
branch of hospital service. Perhaps the 
most significant measure to reduce hospital 
costs, however, will be development of ancil- 
lary services that will cut down the need 
for full hospitalization. 


REPORT 


Page 27: “During 1962 the number of 
States praticipating in the program rose from 
9 to 27 (Kerr-Mills Act of 1960), the number 
of beneficiaries from 46,000 to 102,000, and 
total monthly payments from $9 million to 
$17 million.” 

Page 28: “The United States on January 1, 
million beds, but there was said to be need 
for 2.5 million beds. Because 300,000 of the 
available beds do not fully comply with 
health and fire standards; more than a mil- 
lion additional beds, or an 80 percent increase 
in the existing approved supply, would have 
to be provided to meet currently stated 
requirements. 

„ The number of a beds in 
those hospitals increased 63 percent between 
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1948 and 1962, but one-half of the increase 
was absorbed by growth of the population. 
However, the supply situation in that cate- 
gory has greatly improved, Acceptable gen- 
eral hospital beds now meet 80 percent of the 
estimated need, compared with only 60 per- 
cent 15 years ago.“ 

Page 29: “State plans prepared for Federal 
hospital construction assistance indicate a 
need to double the present total of 256,000 
beds for long-term care. 

=+ + * Mental hospitals constitute another 
area of continuing need despite an expansion 
of facilities.” 

Page 30: The trend in current planning 
is away from construction or expansion of 
large state mental institutions and toward 
provision of & variety of local facilities, such 
as out-patient units, mursing homes and 
‘halfway houses' for mental patients.” 

Page 31: “Hospitals are chronically short 
of help, at both the professional and the 
housekeeping levels. * Over the period 
1940-60, the number of approved hospital 
residencies increased fivefold and in 1960 
8 than 4,000 of 31,600 openings went un- 

“Although the number of professional 
nurses has doubled in the past 20 years and 
now exceeds half a million, three-fifths of 
whom work in hospitals, there is a con- 
tinuing shortage of nurses. A nationwide 
spot check of hospitals conducted about a 
year ago by the American Nurses Associa- 
tion disclosed that 20 percent of budgeted 
positions for full-time professional nurses in 
non-Federal general hospitals were vacant. 
This was nearly twice the vacancy rate 3 
years earlier.” 

Page 32: “The ANA believes that a ratio 
of 300 nurses per 100,000 population Is a 
reasonable standard; in 1960 there were 257 
nurses (counting 2 part-time nurses as 
1) per 100,000 population. The associa- 
tion points out that there is great need for 
nursing specialists, such as those qualified 
to care for mental patients and for patients 
who have received heart surgery or radlolso- 
tope treatments. 

“A Labor Department bulletin has attribu- 
ted the nurse shortage to the following 
factors: Increased demand resulting from 
improvement of general economic conditions 
and from growth of health insurance; deyel- 
opment of new medical techniques requir- 
ing increased or special nursing care; in- 
creased attention to prevention of Ulness 
and to rehabilitation of the handicapped, 
both creating a need for larger nursing staffs; 
and a trend toward shorter working hours. 
Many of these Influences will persist in the 
future and will no doubt contribute to a 
further rise in the overall demand for nurses,’ 
it was said. 

“* + * Hospitals have long had difficulty 
maintaining stable staffs in the nonpro- 
fessional areas of service. * * * A study of 
60 hospitals conducted about 5 years ago 
indicated a turnover of 60 percent in 1 
year, particularly among maids, nursing 
aids, and orderlies.” 


The Business of Keeping Business in 
Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include an interest- 
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ing and informative article from Life 
Lines, a newspaper published by the 
Life Line Foundation here in Washing- 
ton: 
Tir BUSINESS or KEEPING BUSINESS IN 
BUSINESS 


Suppose you ask an average high school 
student the question, “Are business profits 
too high?” 

There is a very good chance he will say, 
"Yes." This is true for two reasons. The 
first is that he may not know how our per- 
sonal enterprise system works, and the sec- 
ond is that he probably thinks prices are 
too high and that business profits should be 
cut. 

The fact that prices are high does not al- 
ways mean that profits are high. It merely 
means that the consumer pays a big price. 
Profit is that sum of money left the busi- 
nessman after he has paid the costs of 
producing and selling his product and has 
paid the taxes imposed on his company. If 
his costs are unusually high, he may be 
operating with virtually no margin of profit, 
He must, of course, show a profit or go out 
of business. 

High prices are indications of inflation, 
that government has spent too much money, 
has issued too much currency, and has gone 
too far into debt. High prices indicate that 
money has little value when it comes to 
making purchases. s 

High prices should be a matter of concern 
to everyone, because the resultant inflation 
and elimination of profits eventually doom 
a nation by causing its economy to collapse. 

Under the personal enterprise system in 
America, you can go into almost any kind of 
business you desire. You can produce and 
sell any type of goods and services needed by 
the people. Your reason for entering busi- 
ness would be to make a profit on your in- 
vestment. 

Because you have faith and confidence in 
your ability, you work hard and skillfully 
plan the operation of your business. You 
seek to cut the cost of raw materials, to 
streamline production methods, and to mar- 
ket the product or service efficiently. You 
know that you must operate an efficient busi- 
ness, because anyone else may enter the 
same field, and if he does a better job, he 
will eventually put you out of business. 

This is the way our competitive free enter- 
prise system works. It imposes upon the 
businessman the responsibility for doing 4 
good job. That is the only way he can stay 
in business. 

The rewards of doing a good job under 
the personal enterprise system are great. 
They spell success, financial security, and a 
high standard of living. The operation of 
this personal enterprise system, with Its great 
incentive for achievement, has brought to 
the United States the highest standard of 
living ever known to man. 

Competition is the lubrication which keeps 
Our personal enterprise system working. 

If competition is the lubrication which 
keeps the wheels of business turning 
smoothly, profits are the goal toward which 
all business is aimed, Profits form the in- 
centive that makes the effort worth while. 

In these times, when there is much said 
about big business, you often hear critical 
remarks concerning corporation profits, in- 
cluding that such profits should be reduced. 
The trouble is that they have already been 
reduced—drastically. 

Here are some facts: 

Each year the American work force swells 
by 1 million men and women. This huge 
army wants and needs jobs. On the aver- 
age, It takes a $20,000 investment to provide 
the plants and tools that result in just one 
new job in industry. In some major indus- 
J ö 

re. 
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The Secretary of Labor has said it will 
cost $90 billion to replace our obsolete plants 
and equipment, and to make them competi- 
tive with newer facilities abroad. 

You may ask, “What is the significance of 
these facts?” Simply this: job creation, at 
these enormous costs, is vitally dependent on 
industry’s profit situation. In most enter- 
prises, a high percentage of profits is plowed 
back into the business to build new plants 
and to modernize old ones. Therefore, the 
health of profits is the key to the health of 
the entire economy. 

The profit picture is not very healthy in 
this country today. From 1950 to 1961, the 
gross national product increased 42 percent, 
reaching $521.3 billion. Wages and payrolls 
rose 96 percent, reaching $302.9 billion. But 
profits increased hardly at all, from $22.8 
billion to $23.3 billion. Putting it another 
way, the sales of our corporations doubled 
in the past 15 years, but profits declined 
from 5 percent to only 3 percent of those 
sales. r 

Commenting on these figures, the Indus- 
trial News Review says: 

“Adequate profits buy progress, growth, 
opportunity for organizations and individ- 
uals alike. Inadequate profits lead to eco- 
nomic lethargy, unemployment, the under- 
mining of the strength and security of the 
Nation.” i 

There are some planners in our Govern- 
ment who would continue to place a squeeze 
on profits. They operate by confiscatory 
taxation on the one hand, and increasing 
Government regulations on the other. The 
more extreme of these planners would pur- 
posely make profits impossible, knowing that 
when business falls, the Government would 
step in and take over the means of produc- 
tion. The result would be state socialism 
and the death of the personal enterprise sys- 
tem. 

Here are some of the things which profits 
mean: 

Expansion, with its attendant increase in 
employment and payrolls, 

Reserves, as a bulwark against depressions 
and bad business years. 

Research, so a better product can be made 
and marketed. . 

Replacement of antiquated machinery and 
processes, by modern methods. 

Pay raises and fringe benefits. 

Taxes for support of government, which 
now takes more than 50 percent of corpora- 
tion profits. 

A return on the investment of sharehold- 
ers in the company. 

It should be unmistakably clear by now 
that the future of the American way of life 
as we know it and the existence and perpetu- 
ation of our personal enterprise system de- 
pend upon the ability of our business enter- 
prises to make profits. 

Our Government can do much to see that 
this opportunity is present. 

The most important our Govern- 
ment should do is to get out of business—to 
stop competing with private enterprise. 
Government should sell its hundreds of cor- 
porations and enterprises which are com- 
peting in many ways with private concerns. 

If the Government sold its business ven- 
tures, the money could be used to make a 
substantial payment on the public debt, 
which is now more than $300 billion. 

If the Government sold its business opera- 
tions to private enterprise, it could begin 
receiving taxes, instead of using tax money 
to operate them. This would help broaden 
the tax base and relieve the burden on the 
taxpayer. 

Government in business is a big step to- 
ward state ownership of production. In 
fact, it is really a long way on the path to 
state socialism. Who among us wants to 
trade off the personal enterprise system for 
state socialism? Most of us do not. We 
will have made & big step toward promoting 
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our enterprise system if we can get 
Government out of business. Our Constitu- 
tion never intended Government to get into 
this position in the first place. 

The second big step is to eliminate the 
growing regimentation and regulation of bus- 
iness. Private businesses are surrounded by 
regulations unheard of a few yearsago. Vo- 
luminous and frequent Government reports, 
which must be filed in triplicate or quad- 
ruplicate, require extra employees to satisfy 
Government requirements. | 

There is no justification for the great 
amount of regimentation which has been 
placed on business in recent years. Some of 
the regulations often appear aimed at mak- 
ing it impossible for legitimate business to 
show a reasonable profit. Businessmen and 
their employees are working for the Govern- 
ment an increasing number of hours each 
month. 

The third major way in which Government 
can aid business is to revise its tax program 
so that it would not confiscate so much 
profit. Possibly, some help may be on the 
way in this particular area. 

So long as more than half the profit of 
corporations is taken by the Government, 
there will be little incentive for expansion, 
new production, and new plants, or for in- 
creased earnings. After all, the Government 
will benefit more than the owners. It is not 
worth the risk, as things now stand. 

Our business comunity, the backbone of 
our economy, depends upon the ability of 
industry and business to earn profits. If we 
deliberately shut out the opportunity for 
profits, or if we are in doubt as to the im- 
portant part they play in the life of our 
Nation, we deserve the fate we shall have— 
a completely regimented socialist state. 

Remember that only under our personal 
enterprise system can we have freedom and 
the high standard of living which we now 
enjoy. 


Let’s Work Together for Water 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, in some 
parts of our country right now heavy 
rains and melting snows have swollen 
rivers. People are battling against too 
much water. But when the floods recede, 
even those areas of seeming abundance 
face increasing difficulties in obtaining 
enough water. And in some parts of the 
Nation, including my State of Arizona, 
declining water tables threaten the ex- 
istence of present levels of activity. 

Our rapidly increasing population, pro- 
duction and per capita use of water have 
created a national crisis. To insure 
water for us and, particularly, for our 
children, we must continue to press for 
projects to utilize fully the waters of our 
great river basins and to develop new 
sources of usable water. 

This effort will require cooperation, a 
theme touched upon recently by Under 
Secretary of Interior James K. Carr. In 
an interview in Phoenix, Ariz., Mr. Carr 
called upon the States of the Lower Colo- 
rado Basin to cooperate in the fight 
against water scarcity. And Mr. Carr 
rightly recognized the very important 
role which continues to be played by Ari- 
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zona’s farsighted statesman, Senator 
CARL HAYDEN. 

Mr. Carr was interviewed by Ben 
Avery, reporter for the Arizona Republic 
and himself a distinguished authority on 
Arizona water problems. 

Following is the article as it appeared 
March 8, 1963: 

COLORADO BASIN COOPERATION URGED—CALI- 

FORNIA CHALLENGES STATES TO GET ALONG 


(By Ben Avery) 


As soon as the Colorado River lawsuit is 
concluded, the States of the Lower Colorado 
River Basin must work together to solve 
water problems for the benefit of future 
generations. 

That challenge, mainly to Arizona, Nevada, 
and southern California, was issued yester- 
day by James K. Carr, Hfelong reclamation- 
ist and now Under Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Carr is here as a member of the board of 
regents of Santa Clara University. The 
board is meeting at Mountain Shadows re- 
sort at the invitation of regent vice chair- 
man, James C. Jay“ O'Malley, Carr's room- 
mate at Santa Clara during the 1930's. 

The Under Secretary met yesterday morn- 
ing with Clifford Pugh, engineer in charge of 
the Reclamation Bureau's Phoenix office, 
which is engaged in studies dealing with the 
central Arizona project. After reviewing 
project plans, Carr told the Arizona Re- 
public: 

“I am convinced that the only sensible 
solution to Arizona's water problem and the 
problems of the other States in the lower 
basin is a comprehensive basin plan. 

“Arizona is using ground water at least 
twice as fast as it is being replenished. You 
are falling behind more than 2 million acre- 
feet a year. And if you are able to bring in 
an additional million acre-feet a year under 
the court decision, you still will be dropping 
behind 1 million acre-feet a year. 

“The only sources of additional supply 
for the basin are to bring water down from 
north of the Tehachapis in California, and 
this is being done; divert and purify salt 
water from the Pacific and Gulf of Cali- 
fornia; and reclaim as much as possible 
through conservation measures.” 

Elaborating, Carr declared that the first 
step in coping with these problems on a 
basinwide basis is to put all of the reser- 
voir projects on the river into the basin 
development plan. 

“California must go along with putting 
Hoover, Parker, and Davis, with their power 
generation facilities, into the regional plan,” 
Carr said. “And Arizona cannot hold out 
Marble Canyon. 

“If she does, California will be demanding 
Bridge Canyon Dam, and, in effect, another 
fight over the last water hole’ will be on, 
and it will destroy the opportunity that now 
exists for long-range development of the 
basin,” Carr declared. 

The northern California native, who re- 
signed as chairman of the California Water 
Commission to become Undersecretary to 
Arizona's Stewart L. Udall, said he thinks a 
new California water leadership wants to 
work with other Lower Basin States. 

Carr said the basin account idea was de- 
veloped by him and Udall. He said they 
have received complete cooperation from 
Representative Warne AsPINaLL, Democrat, 
of Colorado, chairman of the House Interior 
Committee, and Senator CLINTON P. ANDER- 
son, Democrat, of New Mexico, chairman of 
the Senate committee. 

Carr declared that the strongest force for 

the two States together is the re- 
spect held in California, for Senator CARL 
Harb, Democrat, of Arizona, dean of Con- 
gress. 

“In California, Governor Brown and all of 
our leaders realize that we would not have 
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been able to develop many of our water proj- 
ects except for the unselfishness and vision 
of Senator Harm in being willing to work 
for all of the West,” Carr declared. 

On the possibilities of water conservation, 
Carr estimated that the largest gain possible 
would be about a 1-million-acre-foot saving, 
of which Arizona might gain as much as 
300,000 acre-feet. 

He said the first step in the comprehensive 
plan is to meet with representatives of the 
States and plan for main stem Colorado 
River projects, then see what assistance can 
be given the Dixie project in Utah, the 
Hooker project in New Mexico, and munici- 
pal and industrial water needs around Las 
Vegas, Nev. 


Responsibility: The Key to Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, with 
the consent of my colleagues, I would like 
to insert an editorial, “Responsibility: 
The Key to Freedom,” in the Conrcgs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The author is my constituent, Ward 
L. Quaal, who is executive vice president 
and general manager of WGN, Inc., of 
Chicago, and who prepared this editorial 
for the Kiwanis magazine. It has at- 
tracted so much favorable attention and 
is so timely, I commend it for your read- 
ing pleasure: 

RESPONSIBILITY: THE KEY To FREEDOM 

Years ago, when James Russell Lowell was 
the American minister in Great Britain, he 
was once asked: “How long will the Ameri- 
can Republic endure?” 

“As long,” he answered crisply, “as the 
ideas of the men who made it continue to be 


dominant.“ 


Lowell, of course, was speaking of the 
ideas of the Founding Fathers as expressed 
In the Constitution of the United States, as 
documented in such publications as the Fed- 
eralist, and as implicit’ as the causes and 
objectives of the United States“ own great 
Revolutionary War. 

I believe these ideas are admirably ex- 
pressed in the Kiwanis theme for 1963, “Re- 
sponsibiilty—The Key to Freedom.” Today, 
these ideas need to be ever present in our 
minds. Apathy, indifference, selfishness, 
and complacency can best be defeated by 
the personal dedication of North Americans 
to the fundamental principles of their na- 
tions. We must preserve individual respon- 
sibility if we in the West are to preserve the 
independence and freedom all of us enjoy. 

With the possible exception of Benjamin 
Franklin, no man in the history of the 
United States personified more surly the re- 
wards of personal initiative than did 
Thomas Jefferson—writer, inventor, archi- 
tect, educator, and political leader. 

The study of his life, and of other gréat 
personalities whose contributions to the de- 
velopment of our nations have been unques- 
tioned, brings one to an interesting postu- 
late: What one can do for his country re- 
lates to what he does for himself. 

The philosophy of individual responsibili- 
ty, recorded in civilization since the time of 
the stone carvers, was believed in and prac- 
ticed by Jesus, by the world's great philos- 
ophers (stich as Socrates and Plato), and by 
political leaders since tribal times. 
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In my opinion, where individual irrespon- 
sibility identifies leadership, as well we know 
within our own generation, chaos is followed 
by collapse. This is true whether it involved 
the destiny of a nation, an institution, an 
industry, or even individual endeavor. 
Therefore, we should ask ourselves what we, 
as responsibile citizens, can do for our coun- 
try rather than what our country can do 
for us. 

What can we do for our country? For one 
thing, we can see to it that our country does 
not do too much for us. When that hap- 
pens, in the sense that the State not only 
admonishes through law but administers 
through alms, then the undergirding of lib- 
erty will collapse and our destiny will be 
that of a totalitarian nation. 

In a statement on May 10, 1962, former 
President Eisenhower addressed himself to 
this very area: 

“It has long been my judgment that the 
real threat to liberty in this Republic will 
come not from any sudden calculated as- 
sault; rather, the threat to our Mberties will 
be primarily found in a steady erosion of 
self-reliant citizenship and in excessive 
power concentration, resulting from the 
lodging of more and more decisions in an 
ever-growing Federal bureaucracy.” 

We all know that each step taken by gov- 
ernment, any government, to supplant our 
right to choose is a step closer to leaving us 
with only one right, if such it can be called 
the right not to choose. 

I have spent my entire adult life in broad- 
casting where the basic responsibility is 

programing, because better programing, 
through balanced fare, is really the only way 
to improve broadcasting as an instrument 
of community service. 

I doubt.very much that we will ever reach 
the millennium in attaining universal agree- 
ment on what constitute programing in 
the public interest. In the words of Jeffer- 
son: “Whose foot is to be the measure to 
which ours are all to be cut or stretched?" 

Let me assure you, however, that we in 
radio and television have not and will not 
ignore public sentiment. Abraham Lincoln 
put it very succinctly: “Public sentiment is 
everything. With public sentiment, nothing 
can fail. Without it, nothing can succeed.” 

My philosophy in broadcasting can be 
summarized simply by quoting a passage 
from Walden, Henry David Thoreau's ac- 
count on his experiences living in the woods. 

“I know of no more encouraging fact than 
the unquestionable ability of man to elevate 
his life by conscious endeayor. It is some- 
thing to be able to paint a particular pic- 
ture, or to carve a statue and so to make a 
few objects beautiful, but it is far more glo- 
rious to carve and paint the very atmosphere 
and the medium through which we look, 
which morally we can do. To effect the 
quality of the day, that is the highest of 
arts.” 


Your objectives for 1963 set the theme 
that all of us can well strive to emulate: 
“Accept responsibility with your head high, 
face challenges with your head straight, and 
thank God with your head bowed.” 


The Hole in His Proposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call 
attention to another incisive comment 
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on the budget, spending, and the eco- 
nomic theories of the present adminis- 
tration, which appeared recently in the 
editorial columns of the Canton Reposi- 
tory, my hometown newspaper: 

In HOLE IN His PROPOSITION 

Everything about the proposal to cut taxes 
and spend more money in pursuit of a bal- 
anced “budget cuts across the grain of ac- 
cepted practice in Washington. 

But coming now on top of everything else 
is Walter W. Heller's prediction as Chairman 
of the President's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. He says the country can have a boom 
by 1965 only if it follows the tax-cutting, 
higher spending advice. 

Is not this like saying the only way to 
get over the flu is to run to the nearest drug- 
store to buy the latest nostrum? 

And is it not like saying the only way to 
survive a harsh winter is to do thus and 
so on the advice of some young expert on 
the care of the body, ignoring the patent 
fact that before this expert there were other 
experts with other expertise and the human 
race survived, either because of them or in 
spite of them? 

Nothing is necessarily so on the say-so of 
the latest crop of young experts in Washing- 
ton. They may or may not know what they 
are talking about, though when they talk as 
if they alone knew how to make the Nation's 
economy jump through hoops they are plain- 
ly taking in too much territory. 

More and more observers are noting this 
singular fact about the Kennedy administra- 
tion—that as a group of individuals and as 
a mass it is utterly charming, completely 
plausible, well-briefed, highly articulate, and 
broadly purposeful and at the same time is 
becoming a victim of its own frustration. It 
is taking in too much territory. 

It commits itself and the country to a tax 
cut and a budget rise, staking everything on 
the combination, then runs the risk of being 
unable to carry out its program. What hap- 
pens then? 

It commits itself and the country to a 
course of action in Cuba, staking everything 
on completion of the action, then is obliged 
to compromise its position item by item until 
little is left of tts original position. 

It bases its claim for political favor on the 
necessity for infusing the Nation with a new 
spirit of derring-do, yet halfway through its 
term is still in the embarrassing position of 
yelling Giddap“ at an economy that didn't 
know anyone ever had said, “Whoa.” 

Mr. Heller may know more about the na- 
tional economy than anyone else alive. 

The question is whether he knows enough 
about the American people and their way of 
doing things to say the only way there can 
be a boom is to swallow his particular 
nostrum. 

Bless the young man. We were having 
booms and busts in this country before any- 
one ever heard of him or John Maynard 
Keynes, either. 


Forgotten Principle in the News Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
respectfully submit the following article 
by James Reston which appeared in the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette issue of March 
27, dealing with the current news strike: 
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FORGOTTEN PRINCIPLE IN THE News STRIKE 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON —The worst thing about the 
New York newspaper strike is that it has 
settled nothing of a fundamental nature. 
What has been arranged is not a peace agree- 
ment but an armistice between two hostile 
and two resentful forces. 

Fortunately, the armistice is for 2 years, so 
that, after a reasonable cooling-off period, 
there will still be time for both sides to sit 
down together, hopefuly with one or two 
professional labor relations experts from the 
outside, to redefine the principles and pro- 
cedures for reaching a long-range settlement. 

Secretary of Labor Wirtz Is already press- 
ing for such a study and review. He has 

that New York tends to set the 
pattern of labor-management agreements in 
other cities, and has proposed, therefore, 
that an objective study of the problem be 
started as soon as possible. 

Ideally, such a study should begin with a 
definition of what a newspaper is in a demo- 
cratic society, or at least, what it should be. 
For part of the trouble in the New York 
dispute was that the weapons of both strike 
and lockout were used as if there were no 
fundamental obligation on the part of either 
the unions or the publishers to supply news 
to the community. 

This obligation, however, is the basic prin- 
ciple. The Founding Fathers forbade the 
Congress in the first article of the Bill of 
Rights to pass any laws that would abridge 
the freedom of the press, They were con- 
vinced that a free and constant flow of 
information was essential if people were to 
have the facts necessary to make sound in- 
dividual judgments. 

They thought that freedom from censor- 
ship and other government interference 
would assure that constant flow of informa- 
tion. It did not occur to them that printers 
and publishers, by strike and lockout, could 
interfere with the distribution of news for 
more than 3 months, precisely at the time 
when the Government is setting out its legis- 
lative program for the entire year. 

Maybe it's too idealistic now to talk of first 
principles, It could be that the war over 
wages and profits has dominated everything 
else to such an extent that neither the 
unions nor the publishers are willing to put 
the obligation to publish before anything 
else, 

Yet it was precisely by going back to this 
first principle that Sweden finally ended its 
newspaper war and devised a system that has 
respected both the freedom of the press and 
the freedom of labor for more than a 
generation. 

This agreement was negotiated in 1937. It 
was recognized on both sides as an experi- 
ment, that could be abandoned after a 
certain length of time by either side. But 
it rested on the principle that newspaper 
publishers have not only the right but also 
the duty to furnish the public with news- 
papers, and a voluntary agreement was 
reached between proprietors and workers to 
bargain to gather and submit any unsettled 
dispute to a court of arbitration selected by 
both sides. 

There was no question of compulsory 
arbitration ordered by the State, but merely 
a voluntary agreement to accept arbitration 
for a limited number of years after which 
both sides were at liberty to denounce the 
whole procedure. 

Article I of the agreement read: “Lockout, 
strike, boycott, or blockade, whether veiled 
or open, shall not take place at the plants of 
employers who are members of the News- 
paper Proprietors’ Association, in connection 
with personnel belonging to the Swedish 
Compositors’ Unjon.” 

This agreement did not result in every dis- 
pute being submitted to the voluntary arbi- 
tration court. Hard collective bargaining 
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prevailed and the court was seldom used, 
but despite many difficult periods, the agree- 
ment was honored and has avoided strikes or 
lockouts for 25 years in a country where the 
rights of labor are respected more than al- 
most any other country in the world. 

Is it too much to suggest that a similar ex- 
periment be explored in the United States? 
Secretary Wirts thinks not. “We are all 
going to do some very serious looking at 
these situations in the light of the Scandi- 
navian experience and others.“ he said the 
other day. s 

“It's an interesting thing that in each of 
the major disputes which we have had in the 
last 2 years (the steel industry, dockworkers, 
airlines, etc.) there has been a followup in 
which the parties have sat down together to 
decide how they can work out private meth- 
ods of avoiding this situation in the future. 
That is very important, and the Scandinav- 
ian experience will be part of the experience 
to which we will look.” 

Unfortunately, the publishers and unions 
made no provision for a followup review, 
but Wirtz may be able to bring it about. 
For while both sides were opposed to 
arbitration in the New York and Cleveland 
disputes, everybody has suffered in the proc- 
ess and may now be more willing to con- 
sider new approaches. 

The principle of uninterrupted publica- 
tion, however, is fundamental. Out of fear 
of being put out of business by new auto- 
‘matic machinery, the printers have violated 
the principle by the strike, and out of fear 
of being picked off one by one and negoti- 
ated out of business by the unions, the pub- 
lishers have violated the principle by resort 
to the lockout. 

The right of the public to know what's 
going on, however, stands above the right of 
strike or lockout, or should in a democracy, 
and after these last 3 months, which have 
deranged the economy and health of more 
people than will ever be known, the higher 
principle is at least worth a try. 


Bay State River Pollution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the Recor an article 
appearing in the Pawtucket (R.I.) Times 
on August 18, 1961, indicating not only 
failure of local water pollution control 
authorities to abate pollution in the 
Blackstone River, but also failure by the 
Public Health Service to enter and to 
abate interstate pollution according to 
the provisions of Public Law 660. 

If we are to have clean water in this 
country, vigorous efforts by all levels of 
government must be made to abate 
pollution. This editorial is a strong 
argument for taking water pollution 
activities away from the Public Health 
Service and vesting them in an Admin- 
istration of Water Pollution Control with 
authority and vigor to initiate a real 
pollution cleanup. 

The editorial follows: 

Bay Srate’s CLean-Rivexr Dury 

In the official family of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts there is a chief of water pollu- 
tion control. It is his duty to war against 
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river pollution. The current water pollution 
chief, Richard R. Greeley, is concerned with 
the Charles River as it meanders around 
Boston before it enters the harbor. Mr. 
Greeley finds the Charles is foul 

when there is little rainfall. He would have 
the bordering towns curb their dumping of 
raw sewage into the stream. For reasons 
other than health Mr. Greeley calls for con- 
trols. He notes the rising importance of 
rivers and streams for bathing and boating. 

As long as Mr. Greeley is expressing con- 
cern for filthy rivers we suggest he interest 
himself in the upper stretches of the Black- 
stone River, from the Rhode Island State 
line at Woonsocket, north to Worcester where 
the river rises. First, let Mr. Greeley visit 
Pawtucket and observe the surface of the 
river after it tumbles over the Main Street 
falls. There, on many occasions, he will see 
the river covered from bank to bank with 
white fluff, the end product of textile clean- 
ing processes on the Massachusetts side of 
the State line. 

Here Pawtucket area citizens spent more 
than $15 million to end river pollution, That 

has been negated by Massachusetts 
and its official unconcern for pollution of 
the Blackstone. - 

Over the years Rhode Island Governors 
have asked Massachusetts to cooperate to 
end river pollution. Rhode Island has done 
its job on this end of the Blackstone. Mas- 
sachusetts has not. The Bay State cannot 
plead lack of funds because under the pol- 
lution control program the Federal Govern- 
ment makes $800 million available, and $2 
million is the Bay State's annual portion. 

The $104 million sewage treatment pro- 
gram now being developed in Massachusetts 
will be of little worth if pollution of the 
Blackstone continues. 


Tribute to Prince Jonah Kalanianaole, 
of Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS P. GILL 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. GILL. Mr. Speaker, Tuesday, 
March 26, marked the 92d anniversary 
of the birth of Prince Jonah Kalanian- 
aole who served as Delegate to the Con- 
gress of the United States from the 
Territory of Hawaii for nine successive 
terms from 1903 to 1922. 

Prince Kuhio, as he was generally 
known, was not only an influential leader 
of his Hawaiian people but he was also 
a most effective representative of our 
new Pacific territory in its early and 
formative years. The Prince was a link 
with Hawaii’s past; he had been a loyal 
supporter of the Hawaiian monarchy 
during the revolutionary troubles of the 
1890’s. It is greatly to his credit and 
his sense of statesmanship that he was 
able to translate his loyalty to an inde- 
pendent nation, the Kingdom of Hawaii, 
into long and effective representation of 
the new Territory of Hawaii in the Con- 
gress of the United States. Prince Kuhio 
was a link with the past, but he was 
also a prophet of the future; it was 
Kuhio in 1919 who introduced the first 
Hawaii statehood bill in the Congress. 
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In Hawaii Kuhio’s memory is still 
bright, particularly among the older citi- 
zens—the kamaainas, if you will. One 


‘of the brightest accomplishments of 


Kuhio, in the memory of many, was 
his introduction and passage of the 
Hawaiian Homes Commission Act of 
1920. For years Kuhio had led the fight 
to put Hawaii's people back on the land 
that had been theirs to use in the ancient 
days. The Prince recognized the need, 
under modern Western society, for the 
independent freeholder. To own a bit 
of land on which to raise your family or 
from which to draw your sustenance, is 
a basic building block of the free Amer- 
ican society. 

Perhaps history will record that one 
of the tragic ironies of Prince Kuhio’s 
political career was that he died before 
he could see his Hawaiian Homes Act put 
into effect. I am afraid history will also 
record that his crowning effort has not 
been used in the manner which he must 
have desired. Perhaps history will re- 
cord that Kuhio’s opponents, the large 
land users, have in the years since his 
death exercised influence over the ad- 
ministration of the law is such a way as 
to render its programs relatively ineffec- 
tive. Kuhio’s dream lives on, but its 
execution has lagged. 

Now, in Hawaii, in the new State that 
Prince Kuhio envisioned, we live in a day 
removed from many of the political 
forces and tactics of 1920; yet many of 
the same problems still remain. The 
need for the freeholder is still with us in 
Hawaii. I hope that those of us in 
Hawaii who revere the memory of Prince 
Kuhio will apply his vision to the present 
day Hawaii and work all the harder to 
insure that all of Hawaii’s people—and 
there are many more of them now—will 
be given their free American right to own 
the land on which their homes rest, and 
to make their way in a free and fluid 
economy. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to digress 
for a moment from the mainstream of 
these remarks to note an action of this 
House today which relates in a very real 
way to the problem of land ownership in 
Hawaii, and in a very substantial way to 
the freeholder problem which bedeviled 
Prince Kuhio during much of his public 
life. 

On this day the House has given final 
approval to H.R. 1597, sponsored by 
Congressman Frieper. Certainly the 
Friedel bill has an indirect but definite 
effect on the unique and widespread 
leaseholding system in Hawaii. If the 
State of Hawaii passes a lease-redemp- 
tion law similar to that in existence in 
the State of Maryland, H.R. 1597 will 
allow many residential leaseholders in 
Hawaii the right to deduct their lease 
payments in the same manner as they 
now deduct interest on a mortgage. 

The passage of H.R. 1597 today gives 
great impetus to the passage of the 
Maryland type ground rent law now 
before the Legislature of the State of 
Hawaii. Passage of this law will give 
the ever growing number of residential 
leaseholders the option, enforced by 
statute, to buy the land on which their 
homes are built. It is not a radical 
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measure; it provides for a slow, evolu- 
tionary development of fee simple 
ownership of houselots; it adequately 
protects the rights of the large holders 
and will insure their receipt of compen- 
sation which in many cases will -be 
hundreds of times what the land cost 
them in the first place. 

The timing of the final passage of this 
bill in the first session of the House since 
the_anniversary of Prince Kuhio’s birth 
is both coincidental and fortuitous. 
History does not record how the Prince 
might have voted on this measure today, 
had he been able to vote. But history 
is replete with his many efforts to open 
the lands of Hawaii to homesteaders and 
to keep large tracts from being concen- 
trated in the hands of those who would 
keep the people from owning and using 
the land. Kuhio’s action in 1908 and 
1910 in backing changes in the Hawaii 
Organic Act to facilitate homesteading, 
and his opposition to the appointment 
in 1911 of Governor Frear because of 
alleged maladministration of these 
homestead laws, are strong indications 
of his real concern for the fate of the 
freeholder of the need for the small man 
to own a portion of his native soil. 

There have been many misuses in the 
history of our Territory and State of 
the memory of Prince Kuhio and the 
things for which he stood. Often the 
trustees of some of the large landhold- 
ing entities have attempted to use the 
name of the native Hawaiians and the 
memory of their early leaders, such as 
Kuhio, to protect the narrow and selfish 
financial control that monopolistic land- 
ownership gives them. I do not want to 
be party to the missue of Kuhio’s memory 
today. However I do feel that in the 
context of history that the Prince, were 
he living today, would applaud the pas- 
sage of the Friedel measure and the en- 
couragement it will give to the ownership 
of land by the small homeowner in his 
native Hawaii. 

Thank you for an opportunity to pay 
homage to a great Hawaiian and a great 
leader of the Territory of Hawaii. 


Big Government or Big People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the funda- 
mental issue of our time is the choice 
between big, centralized Federal Govern- 
ment and constitutional-limited gov- 
ernment. Unfortunately, the conserva- 
tives in this country and my own Re- 
publican Party have not made this basic 
issue clear. Consequently there is a 
growing attitude among the people that 
there is no difference between the parties. 
Mr. Speaker, this is far from the truth. 
There is a very real difference between 
the two major parties in this country. 
On the one hand the Democratic Party 
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has come to be the advocate of big gov- 
ernment and Federal domination. The 
principles of modern Republicanism are 
just the opposite—we believe in the 
people, we believe in the freedoms of the 
States and the people to realize their own 
destinies without coercion or dictation 
from Washington. 

The people are entitled to make the 
choice as to what kind of Government 
we are to have and they cannot make 
such a choice unless the two major par- 
ties give them a clear-cut program. It 
is my personal belief that the conserva- 
tives must enunciate a bold and clearly 
understood set of principles. 

Mr. Paul Harvey, a fine newscaster, has 
put the choice in simple language in the 
text of his broadcast last Friday, March 
22. Mr. Harvey said let the exponents 
of big government line up on one side 
and the proponents of big people line up 
on the other in order to give the voters 
the clear distinction between the parties. 
I agree with Mr. Harvey, when he states 
the conservatives and the Republican 
Party will lose unless they give the 
people this choice. I think members of 
both parties would welcome the thinking 
of Paul Harvey on this subject and for 
that reason I include, herewith, his 
broadcast: 

Conservatives COULD Wrin—Won't 

The North will vote blindfolded and the 
South will vote holding its nose and the 
conservatives are going to get squashed like 
a toad under a tractor. 

It couldn't happen to nicer people. Con- 
servatives, generally, are so nice they can't 
find any politician nice enough to deserve 
their support. So unless some nice knight 
in shining armor comes riding out of no- 
where and sweeps them up in his arms and 
carries them bodily to the polls, tLey'll sit 
this next one out. 

And you can't lick somebody with nobody. 

Conservatives are adamantly anti-this and 
anti-that and anti-lots of things. They're 
a bunch of old maid “anti’s,” but they don't 
seem to know what they're for,“ anymore. 

Conservatives, inspired to turn out 90 per- 
cent on election day, would be unbeatable. 
They don’t need New York. They don’t need 
Pennsylvania. They could give up those 
States plus Michigan, Missouri, Washington, 
Oregon, California, and all of New England 
and still win. 

They could corral 311 electoral votes out- 
side those States—enough to win without 
the big cities, the big States. 

But instead they'll wait until too late to 
start developing a genuine conservative slate, 
and yield the election by default. 

Republicans, as a party, have refined the 
art of competing but have neglected the 
science of cooperating. The Republicans, 
a hybrid compromise between what's left and 
what's left over keep trying to out-Democrat 
the Democrats. 

They keep losing, yet they keep compro- 
mising. The of Rockefeller and Stas- 
sen and Nixon no longer merits a conserva- 
tive label. 

So conservatives, with no way to turn next 
election day, will not even bother to turn 
out, 

You know what would have happened if 
Harry Truman had been -a conservative in 
1948? Up to his neck in scandal and over 
his head in Korea he would have thrown up 
his hands and said, “Oh, my, I have bungled 

so terribly” and he'd have stepped 
aside and let the outs move in. 

Instead he rolled up his sleeves and 
whistlestopped the hinterlands and, prom- 
ising everything to everybody, he rallied the 
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gallery which always cheers an underdog, 
and he retired the nice Mr, Dewey from pub- 
lic life forever. 

I am not saying the conservatives should 
emulate: a barnstorming technique which 
promises everything to everybody. Indeed, 
they'd better leave that device to those who 
have had more experience with it. 

I’m not even sure the nice conservatives 
deserve a turn at the tiller. Maybe they're 
such good losers they'd be gutless in a crisis. 

But it sure would be nice if the American 
people—just once before we drown. in red 
ink or blood—could have a clean, fair, defi- 
nite choice, 

If the exponents of big government would 
line up on one side and the proponents of 
big people would line up on the other, we 
could find out once and for all whether man 
is ready, yet, to walk erect. 

Or whether we, overgrown babies, refuse 
to be weaned, insist on going back to suck- 
ling a big government teat until the mother- 
land A ‘ 

If that is our choice let it be a clear choice 
because that's such a pathetic way to live and 
such an ignominious way to die. 


Highways of the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, we 
are all concerned with the problem of 
transportation, be it long haul or rapid 
mass transportation; be it rail, air, or 
highway. For several years, as vice 
chairman of the New Jersey Turnpike 
Authority, my special interest was the 
development and operations of freeways. 

Transportation—the efficient move- 
ment of people and material—is essential 
to our economy, vital to the future 
growth of the Nation. It is fortunate 
that some of the best engineering and 
executive minds in the country are en- 
gaged in the development and operation 
of our highway system. One such official 
is Mr. William J. Flanagan, executive di- 
rector of the New Jersey Turnpike Au- 
thority. Mr. Flanagan recently addressed 
the annual meeting of the New Jersey 
Bituminous Concrete Association. What 
he has to say on the subject of highway 
traffic problems of the future is especial- 
ly informative. 

I know Mr. Flanagan to be an able and 
extremely perceptive public official. His 
comments are especially timely and of 
such significance that I feel they should 
be brought to the attention of every 
Member of the House. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY WILLIAM J. FLANAGAN, EXECUTIVE 
Dreecrorn, New JERSEY TURNPIKE AU- 
THORITY 5 
I would assume the only real concern of 

this organization of businessmen dealing in 
bituminous concrete is the threat of com- 
petition from the cement companies, There 
is another far greater problem, however, 
which concerns the future of every member 
of this association. 

Maj. Gen. Louis W. Prentiss, executive vice 
president of the American Road Builders 
Association, in the March issue of that or- 
ganization’s magazine, stated: “Talk of a 
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revival of rapid transit in this country poses 
a distinct threat to the highway program.” 

Meanwhile, at the recent 61st Annual Road 
Building Convention in Chicago, Nello T. 
Teer, Sr., founder of one of the world's 
leading highway construction companies, 
urged Secretary of Commerce Luther Hodges 
to title his convention speech, “Trends 
Threatening Highway Development in Amer- 
ica Through Curtailed Motor Vehicle Use.“ 

The great and still growing “production 
rate of new cars in this country not only 
has produced new traffic jams, but also 
promises traffic strangulation by the mid- 
1970's. Last year, the New Jersey Turnpike 
handled more than 55 million vehicles, an 
increase of almost 344 million over the pre- 
ceding 12 months. With favorable weather 
and favorable road conditions, 1963 should 
show an increase of almost 5 million vehicles 
over last year's figure. This has added up 
to an Increased volume for the turnpike, 
but these figures also add up to a deep con- 
cern throughout the country which has led 
to a rapid transit use revival movement as 
a possible solution. Already, the National 
Capital Transit Agency in Washington, D.C, 
has recommended the cancellation of ex- 
pressway improvements totaling $655 million 
in favor of a costlier regional rail transit 
program costing $793 million. 

Everywhere, rail transit enthusiasts argue 
that urban road improvements should be 
deferred or even abandoned in favor of con- 
struction of improved rail facilities. = 

Although the role of mass transit mus 
be considered in any balanced transit sys- 
tem, there is real danger in the growing 
trend of thought which claims that the only 
answer to our problem is the construction 
or development of rail facilities. 

The controversy has raged in State capi- 
tals, in and out of newspapers, and even 
in the Congress of the United States, 

The difficulty in finding a solution, it 
seems to me, has been that in pursuing their 
parochial interests, the various factions have 
failed to seek advice and counsel from the 
most important man in the entire picture— 
the commuter. 

Before World War II, the greater percent- 
age of our citizens were city dwellers. They 
lived where they worked. New Jersey High- 
way Route 1 between Linden and Trenton 
in those days offered lush green countryside, 
with a few farmhouses, an occasional gas 
station, and here and there a roadside oasis. 
Those who lived beyond the city limits 
bought homes within walking distance of the 
railroad station. 

During the war, industries grew in size 
and progressed in methods. When peace 
finally came, they expanded until the cities 
no longer could accommodate them, and 
when they took to the road, employees went 
with them. The housing shortage and the 
building boom combined to transform one- 
time woodland areas into developments of 
houses for thousands of families, and all you 
needed to live in the country was a mortgage 
and a car. 

At the same time, automobile production 
was back in full swing, and weary of war- 
time shortages, inconveniences, and hard- 
ships, Americans sought an easier, more re- 
laxed way of life. 

One-time soldiers, who went to bed, got 
up, and reported for work details at the 
sound of a bugle, rebelled at the prospect 
of living by a train schedule, After years 
of standing in chow lines, pay lines, lines 
for this and lines for that, they didn’t relish 
crowded subways, the fight for a seat on the 
8:07, and exposure to the elements. 

The answer to their problem sat in their 
driveway—a car, whose departure they alone 
could manage, a comfortable seat, privacy, 
heat, radio, and sometimes air conditioning 

The people left the cities in such great 
numbers to buy a house with a little green 
around it, that drive-in shopping centers, 
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drive-in theaters, drive-in restaurants, and 
drive-in banks soon followed. The exodus to 
the suburbs was a noble experiment. Man 
could live anywhere in the State and still 
enjoy the convenience cope 870 3 
way use w phenome y, an 

vail sae ty was doomed to virtual bank- 
ruptey. 

‘The decline of the railroads and the great 
increase in motor transportation created a 
greater demand for new highways, that could 
not be met by the States. Toll road author- 
ities Jumped in to fill the need, and in 1956 
the Federal Government entered the picture 
with its Federal interstate program. To be 
gure, traffic volumes haye grown at an alarm- 

rate, 
8 on by weak and starving rapid 
transit lines, are arduously plugging their 
theory to call a halt on highway development 
and concentrate on rapid transit. 

At this moment the U.S. Senate is now 
considering a bill to appropriate $500 
million of Federal aid to mass transit. In- 
asmuch as the advocates of rail transit argue 
that construction of these facilities will re- 
duce the need for new highway construction, 
the road building business could be facing 

days. 

1 een who can reverse this threat and 
this trend is the chap I mentioned a few 
moments ago—that anonymous, fron-willed 
individual called the commuter. His great 
desire for personal mobility has all but 
wrecked the 
stocks a blue chip investment, and road 
building a lucrative profession. 

While he spends money for everything 
from frozen pizza to membership at Vic 
Tanny’s, he has displayed a historical resist- 
ance to the cost of mass transit and every 
increase in fare over the last 15 years has 
resulted in a drop in business. 

Commuters are voters, too, and in Georgia 
they recently rejected a referendum that 
would have permitted counties to levy taxes 
for the purpose of acquiring and operating 
public mass transit systems. Even that dras- 
tic and controversial report issued by the 
National Capital Transportation Agency in 
W. takes the commuter into con- 
sideration in this manner: They predict the 
high-income commuters are more likely to 
drive rather than use a rail system. There 
is little sense in investing billions in rail 
transit if people will not make use of the 
facility, and less sense in investing in a 

that is carrying less than half of the 
riders it carried in years. 

On the other hand, I predict that the 
American motorist is likely to continue driv- 
ing to work until someone invents a rall- 
road that will pull into his driveway, to 
take him to business at a time he chooses 
to leave, and one that will stop at the bakery 
or at the drycleaners on the way home. 

As incomes continue to rise, ay higher 
percentage of annual wage la spent on serv- 
ice, and this includes transportation. To- 
day there is less need for a minimum cost 
system of transportation than ever before. 

New Jersey's population is in the midst of 
tremendous growth. Its transportation 
problem will be of greater magnitude in a 
few short years. It is important that we 
move with purpose. Blind change for its 
own sake is inadequate. New Jersey must 
create hundreds of thousands of new jobs 
for its expanding economy. To accomplish 
this we must provide the kind of transpor- 
tation climate that will attract new indus- 
tries and encourage the present companies 
to remain and enlarge their facilities. 

Long lengths of railroad right-of-way 
never produced anything more than a trip 
through slums and other people's backyards. 
Yet every highway in this State has at- 


places, recreational centers, shopping centers, 
and prosperity. 


and Federal officials, doubtless - 


railroads, made automobile. 
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It is my hope therefore, that our public 
officials both here and in Congress, will con- 
clude that our transportation. system must 
be a balanced one and that our problems will 
not be mastered by curtailing our road pro- 
gram in favor of a rail program, but by pro- 
viding better highways and more of them. 


Beloit College President Speaks Out on 
President Kennedy’s Tax Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, a 
most learned and profound treatise on 
the President's tax proposal is that pre- 
sented recently by Dr. Miller Upton, 
president of Beloit College in Beloit, 
Wis., before the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

Dr. Upton articulates with clarity and 
reasonableness his dissent from the 
President’s proposal. Moreover, he of- 
fers constructive suggestions of his own. 
I am the more honored to represent in 
Congress such an educator and the out- 
standing college to which he gives lead- 
ership. 

Dr. Upton’s statement follows. It 
should be read by every Member of the 
two bodies of the Congress: 

Srarement oy MILLER UPTON BEFORE THE 
House Wars AND Means COMMITTEE WITH 
REVERENCE TO PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S Tax 
Proposar MarcH 14, 1963 


Congressman Ninas and members of the 
Ways and Means Committee, I am apprecia- 
tive of this opportunity to appear before-you 
with reference to the President's proposal for 
tax reduction and reform. 

INTRODUCTION 

By way of general background Information 
in support of my qualification to appear be- 
fore you on this subject, my name is Miller 
Upton and I am president of Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wis. I have been a college teacher of 
finance and economic, Prior to becoming 
president of Beloit College I was dean of the 
School of Business and Public Administra- 
tion of Washington University in St. Louis. 
In 1959 and 1960 I served as chairman of 
the Continuing Revenue Survey Commission 
for the State of Wisconsin responsible for 
studying the total tax structure of that State 
for the purpose of recommending broad re- 
visions and structural improvements. I am 
a member of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation and the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation and a member and past president of 
the American Finance Association. Iam also 
a past president of the Council of Protestant 
Colleges and Universities and the immediate 
past president of the Wisconin Association 
of Independent Colleges. 

My interest in making a statement before 
you is twofold: First, as a private citizen 
with special training, experience and interest 
in the subject before you I am constrained 
to make certain observations which I feel 
might offer something to your important 
deliberations. Second, and more important- 
ly, as president of a private, nonprofit insti- 
tution of higher learning, of which there 
are many in this country, I am anxious to 
present a point of view which I am confident 
needs to be represented with urgency in the 
interest. of protecting our Nation by pre- 
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serving an element of it which is essential 

to its continued strength and vitality as a 

society committed to individual freedom. 

THE ESSENTIAL NEED FOR PRIVATE PHILANTHROPY 
IN A FREE SOCIETY 

My point can be introduced most quickly 
by reference to a phrase which we employ at 
Beloit College to establish the essential ra- 
tionale for our existence. It is "Public en- 
richment through private endowment.” 
This is not merely a catchy phrase or an idle 
slogan; it is an expression in capsule form 
of the essential philosophical foundation of 
our society, 

The existence of a free society is de- 
pendent upon the quality of the voluntary 
choices made by its citizens. It is common- 
place that if we are not capable individually 
to accept our social responsibilities volun- 
tarily we are not capable of being free. And 
the more Government des itself into 
the sector of private decisionmaking and 
substitutes centralized direction for volun- 
tary individual action, the more the basic 
foundations of our free society are eroded. 

The nature of our fiscal policies and our 
tax structure is critical in this regard. If 
the Government resorts to fiscal policies 
which are inflationary, the endowments of 
private social service agencies across the 
country, particularly colleges and universi- 
ties, are made subject to evaporation of 
value. And if the Government fails to en- 
courage private philanthropy actively by al- 
lowing an Individual in effect to tax himself 
voluntarily for approved social service activi- 


tles, then compulsory taxation becomes the 


only alternative and our society loses that 
much more ground in its presumed effort to 
advance individual freedom. Because free- 
dom responsibility are interlocked, to dis- 
courage private philanthropy in support of 
social service activities is to weaken the most 
essential strand in the fabric of a free society. 


THE WEAKNESSES OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S PRO- 
POSAL—ITS ADVERSE EFFECT ON PRIVATE 
PHILANTHROPY 


It is on both counts that I oppose the tax 
program that has been proposed by the 
President; it moves in the direction of dis- 
couraging private philanthropy and it is 
bound to contribute to further inflation. 
The structural. changes with regard to 
charitable deductions while not overly great 
are a definite move in the wrong direction 
and are bound to affect adversely private 
philanthropy just that much. If there Is to 
be any change in the relationship of taxes 
to private philanthropy it ought to be in the 
direction of encouraging more not less. The 
proposals to allow only those charitable con- 
tributions in excess of 5 percent of adjusted 
gross income and to tax a capital gains rates 
all net gains on capital assets at the time of 
transfer by gift represent the start of a 
vicious circulatory process of destroying 
privately supported social service agencies 
and expanding the scope and influence of 
centralized government, 

As it becomes less easy for individuais to 
make contributions to private agencies it 
becomes less possible for these agencies to 
serve adequately the growimg needs of our 
society in education and elsewhere. And 
as these growing needs cannot be served 
by voluntary philanthropy, government at 
all levels—local, State, and National—is 
encouraged and even forced to take over. 
The costs of government thereupon rise 
greatly, and tax revenue has to be in- 
creased accordingly. As tax pressures 
mount, there is both less available in the 
private sector to be given voluntarily and 
there is added inducement to reduce again 
the amount of allowable deductions, includ- 
ing charitable contributions. And so it 
goes, until eventually all social services are 
financed almost wholly by the compulsory 
tax route, and the spectre of the monolithic 
state assumes clearer dimensions. 
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THE WEAKNESSES OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S PRO- 
POSAL—ITS INEVITABLE STIMULUS TO INFLA- 
TION 
Of equal importance, however, is my con- 

cern with the inflationary implications of 
the whole proposal. Our private institutions 
have been harmed seriously from the ravages 
of our endowments by the war and postwar 
inflation. Further inflation is bound to com- 
pound our financial difficulties and make us 
easy prey for the lure of governmental hand- 
outs. 

I am not unaware of the fact that it is 
claimed that the President's tax proposal 
would not contribute to inflation. The argu- 
ment runs that the increased purchasing 
power resulting from the tax cuts would in- 
crease general economic activity, thus in- 
creasing output and income sufficiently over 
time that the lower rates would produce 
enough tax revenue to balance the budget. 
Frankly, I am appalled by such reasoning in 
high places, For one thing, no account is 
taken, apparently, of the differences in 
shortrun and longrun effects. Tax reduc- 
tions result in an immediate increase in 
purchasing power, and since production can- 
not adjust simultaneously, there is bound to 
be an immediate upward pressure on prices. 


However, my concern primarily rests on - 


even more fundamental, long-range consid- 
erations. The notion that we can eliminate 
current unemployment and stimulate the 
general economic development of the coun- 
try by reducing taxes and not reducing ex- 
penditures is a proposition that is supported 
neither by established economic theory nor 
historical fact. It is a theory, to be sure, 
but not one that is accepted by professional 
theorists at . For the present it is at 
best a bit of wishful thinking, and I submit 
that it would be reckless exercise of legisla- 
tive responsibility to make a judgment on 
such wishful thinking when the possible 
consequences to our society are so dire. 

We must be wary not to rationalize our- 
Selves into doing something simply because 
Of the great temptation that exists. There 
is no one among us who does not want his 
taxes reduced. A general state of mind 
exists, therefore, which leads toward our try- 
ing to justify something which to us indi- 
vidually has great appeal. However, if you 
are to be faithful to your great responsibility 
for the financial stability of our country and 
the financial welfare of its citizens and in- 
Stitutions, you must be careful not to be- 
come hypnotized by the siren song of lower 
taxes. 

I read with surprise the other day that 
the President in one of his press conferences 
Warned that if his proposal was not adopted 
the economy would drift toward general de- 
fiation, His economic advisers must have 
winced. For in his special message on tax 
reduction and reform, dated January 24, 
1963, he states: 

“My recommendation for early revision of 
Our tax structure is not motivated by any 
threat of imminent recession—nor should 
it be rejected by any fear of inflation or 
Weakening the dollar as a world currency. 
The chief problem confronting our economy 
in 1963 is its unrealized potential—slow 
Erowth, underinvestment, unused capacity 
and persistent unemployment.” 

If the President has reason to believe that 
deflation or depression is imminent, then 
his proposal for deficit financing through 
tax reduction may have some short-run ya- 
Udity as a form of economic stimulant. But 
if the deficit is spent for this short-run gain 
it cannot also be counted on to produce 
long-range economic recovery. If the adren- 
Alin of reduced taxes is injected to stem the 
forces of acute defiation, it cannot at the 
same time attack the problem of chronic 
Unemployment of labor and capital. Such 
unemployment is a special disease which 
Must be attacked in a selective fashion 
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through careful identification of the con- 
tributing cause and not dealt with in an 
indiscriminate fashion general 
monetary and fiscal policies. In not attack- 
ing the true cause of unemployment the 
increased purchasing power can only haye 
the effect of pushing prices higher. 
CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Since I do not look with favor upon an 
approach which merely criticizes and fails 
to offer constructive suggestions, I would like 
to be able to offer my own ideas with re- 
gard to resolving the three great issues at 
stake. These issues are (1) how to cope with 
our present state of chronic labor unem- 
ployment, (2) how to increase our rate of 
economic growth, and (3) how to deal with 
the need for tax reform. Because I am 
limited in my formal presentation to 10 
minutes, I am attaching to this statement 
an addendum which covers very briefly my 
principal thoughts along these lines. I hope 
they may be of some value to your delibera- 
tions. 

Again I wish to express my appreciation 
to the committee for granting me this spe- 
cial opportunity. 


ADDENDUM TO STATEMENT OF MILLER UPTON 
Brrore THe House WAYS AND MEANS COM- 
MITTEE WITH REFERENCE TO PRESIDENT 
KENNEDY'S TAX PPOPOSAL, Mancw 14, 1963 
Some thoughts on alternative ways to cope 

with the current problems of chronic labor 

unemployment, long-range economic devel- 
opment and tax reform. 

Chronis labor unemployment: The situa- 
tion which prevails in the labor market is not 
one of general weakness. Those individuals 
who are currently out of work have, for the 
most part, been left stranded in the eco- 
nomic stream by technological change, shifts 
in the consumption patern of our society, 
and increased domestic purchase of certain 
foreign goods. These islands of unemploy- 
ment must therefore be removed by selective 
programs of retraining and relocation 
through counselling. I grant that these are 
tedious and difficult methods but under the 
circumstances they are the only ones that 
offer any realistic prospect for helping this 
situation in an enduring way. Dumping 
more liquid purchasing power into the eco- 
nomic stream may cause it to flow faster, but 
it will still flow around and past the islands 
of unemployment. 

Economic development; So far as long- 
range economic development is concerned, 
the only way we are going to stimulate our 
economy to reach an enduring stage of great- 
er vitality is by removing the shackles which 
inhibit such vitality. There is no evidence 
that we are chornically lacking in economic 
fuel. Personal le income keeps ris- 
ing, consumer credit keeps rising, retail 
sales keep rising, and even consumer prices 
keep rising. Rather, all evidence suggests 
that the economic machine is not firing 
properly. 

In his special message the President 
states: 

“But it has become increasingly clear— 
particularly in the last 5 years—that the 
largest single barrier to full employment of 
our manpower and resources and to a higher 
rate of economic growth is the unrealistic- 
ally heavy drag of Federal income taxes on 
private purchasing power, initiative and in- 
centive. Our economy is checkreined to- 
day by a warborn tax system at a time when 
it is far more in need of the spur than the 
bit.” 

We haye in this statement the essence of 
a half-truth. The largest single barrier to 
full employment of our manpower and re- 
sources is our debilitating lack of confidence 
in freedom in the market place, The 
“checkrein,” if you will, is not the tax struc- 
ture per se but the attitude which has pro- 
duced all manner of restrictive business leg- 
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islation, including a tax structure which is 
nearly confiscatory at certain levels and 
which places political and administrative 
convenience ahead of economic reason, For 
example, I know of no one who can justify 
& corporation income tax on economic 
grounds. 

It is a biological and economic truism 
that we can’t experience stability and growth 
at the same time. The conditions that 
make for the one do not make for the other. 
If what we want is 
growth repared to accep 
change, and with eooni pail 
economic disruption, including unemploy- 
ment. If the economy is vibrant and grow- 
ing, however, such unemployment will be of 
a temporary rather than chronic sort. If, on 
the other hand, we want economic stability 
primarily, we must impose centralized di- 
rection and controls over individual initia- 
tive, in which case we dispense with the 
creative—and disruptive—attribute of free 
individual expression. Stability through 
controls and vitality through freedom are 
mutually exclusive conditions, We have to 
choose one or the other; we can't have both. 

If we are sincere in our desire to regenerate 
the economic vitality of our country, then 
we must have confidence in freedom in the 
marketplace as surely as we have it at the 
polls. There is sufficient evidence in our 
history and the recent history of Japan and 
West Germany to Support the contention 
ah 3 vitality, like all 

. ependent upon free ession 
the individual ERARA of 8 ‘An 


disen E 8 
c ted 
rere 53 3 and our whole ai 
toward a soc 
ag wea lety has become 
We have damned the system for indi 
abuses of the system, and as a result 1a 
have put the collective brakes on our eco- 
nomic progress and development. We ought 
to punish severely Individuals who abuse the 
social trust that is implicit in this economic 
freedom and not penalize society as a whole. 
It is irrational to poison all the livestock in 
the barn in order to get rid of the rats. 
We who operate in the academic com- 
munity are great champions of the impor- 
tance of the free competition of ideas. But 


the validity of the princi le is limited 
the academic 55 k 550 75 


effort to 
protect society against individ buse 
the freedom. ee Z; 
asy reform: As for our 
ve reached the place where we m as 
pense with the use of r 


the form of rate reductions and isolated 


form of a complete overhaul. Anything 
than this will merely be temporizing 3 
worthwhile effect will be had on long-range 
economic development. Everyone who has 
given any serious consideration to the matter 
has had to admit that the present tax struc- 
ture is a monstrous concoction without any 
governing rationals—a burdensome and ugly 
mass of unrelated accretions that have ac- 
cumulated over time as an outgrowth of 
different political and emergency pressures. 
It can readily be shown to be inequitable. 
overly cumbersome, overly expensive to ad- 
minister and a severe deterrent to economic 
vitality and growth and development. 
Although taxation is as old as human so- 
ciety, general reliance on the income tax is 
relatively new. Certainly it is new in this 
country. We have learned much from our 
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experience over the past 50 years which 
we should draw ppon in developing an en- 
tirely mew tax structure. The present tax 
law should not be considered sacrosanct 
simply because it is the prevailing law. We 
should not allow ourselves to become en- 
slaved by a monstrous creature which has 
been fashioned by the combining of separate 
and disparate acts designed to deal with im- 
mediate needs which vary with the passage 
of time. 

In the final analysis, tax reform is funda- 
mentally simple if it originates from a real 
desire to deal with fiscal and economic reali- 
ties and does not confuse the issue with 
political pressure. If the government would 

in such reform on the known fact 
that all taxes, however called or however col- 
lected, must be paid out of individual in- 
come, a new structure could readily be 
developed which would be simple, direct, 
equitable, and efficient. 

Such fundamental reform should also 
reckon with the fact that in any society 
there should be only one taxing authority. 
The situation that prevails now wih local 
communities, States, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment vying with one another for the 
citizen’s tax dollar is one of utter confusion 
and leaves the individual taxpayer a pawn 
that is pushed around rather callously by 
the separate governmental authorities, each 
passing the buck to the other. Either the 
Federal government should raise its revenue 
by an assessment on the individual States 
on the basis of each State's- contribution to 
the national income, or it should become 
the central taxing authority and take care 
of the separate needs of the States. In keep- 
ing with the Federal character of our na- 
tional tal structure the assess- 
ment approach would be by all odds the 
better, but we seem to be drifting rather 
indifferently and dangerously toward the 
other. 

Certainly there would result from such a 
major overhaul a substantial amount of 


. temporary disruption within the economy. 


Some businesses and business practices have 
come to be tied directly to the ramifica- 
tions of the existing tax law. But to preserve 
a bad law to protect its economic spawn 
would be the height of irrationality. The 
economic disruption resulting from a com- 
plete tax overhaul would not last long, and 
the great benefits that would result to our 
society at large would be worth far more 
than the price of temporary inconvenience 
that would have to be paid. 


Administration and Other Comments on 
Obscene Matter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
- HON. GLENN 


CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe the membership of the Congress 
will find of interest an exchange of cor- 
respondence in regard to the great prob- 
lem in. this country of controlling the 
pornographic and obscene material, es- 
pecially as it pertains to young people. 

A few days ago I had occasion to write 
to the President and to urge him to exert 
the great leadership which he has at his 
command in order to assist the many 
citizens and Government officials who 
are working in this area. A copy of my 
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letter of March 7 follows and the reply 
from the administration is also printed. 

Following this exchange of correspond- 
ence, I will include a copy of the latest 
report from Operation Yorkville, which is 
a communitywide nondenominational 
civic endeavor in New York City, which 
is aimed at stopping the flow of obscene 
literature. I would mention to my col- 
leagues that Operation Yorkville and 
other similar groups across the country 
are very concerned about this problem, 
and they have pressed endorsement of 
two of the major bills in this field which 
I have had the privilege of sponsoring, 
H.R. 319 and H.R. 470. 


THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Prrsmpent: I am sure your office 
has been increasingly aware in recent months 
of the concern which Americans—especially 
parents—feel over the obscene material 
which passes through the mail or is dis- 
tributed over and under the counter and 
which finds its way into the hands of our 
youth, 

Indeed, your Attorney General just a few 
days ago met with leaders of one group 
which is dedicated to action in this field, 
Operation Yorkville, from New York City. I 
know there is concern within official circles 
over this problem. 

As a member of the House Postal Opera- 
tions Subcommittee and its ranking minority 
member for three Congresses, I am well 
aware of the work of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, Bureau of Customs, and Department 
of Justice. Unfortunately, there is a limit 
as to what can be accomplished by the most 
sincere and dedicated official, be he local, 
State or Federal. That limit Is drawn by 
court decisions'as to what constitutes ob- 
scene material. Increasingly in recent years, 
court decisions have allowed greater laxity 
and license in printed matter. I do not 
need to mention recent “literature” which 
has been held not obscene and thus mailable. 

This problem is an acute one. Leading 
experts have testified that there is a direct 
causal relationship between obscene material 
and the startling increase in sex crimes and 
juvenile delinquency, J. Edgar Hoover has 
said, “We know that an overwhelmingly large 
number of sex crimes is associated with 
pornography. We know that sex criminals 
read it, are clearly influenced by it * œ, 
I belleve that if we can eliminate the dis- 
tribution of such items among impression- 
able school-age children, we shall greatly re- 
duce our frightening sex-crime rate.“ 

The late Dr. Benjamin Karpman, chief 
psychotherapist at St. Elizabeths Hospital, 
left no doubt as to his conclusions: “There 
is a very direct relationship between Juve- 
nile delinquency, sex crimes, and porno- 
graphic literature.” 

And finally, I refer to an appearance be- 
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fore the Postal Operations Subcommittee by - 


Dr. Nicholas G, Frignito, medical director 
and chief neuropsychiatrist, county court 
of Philadelphia, in late 1961. He said: “In 
too many instances the increase in sexual 
offenses was traced to the persistent and 
constant exposure to obscenity in all media 
of communication. The reading of erotica 
is not a harmless psychological aphrodisiac; 
it is a serious danger and threat to morality.” 

These authorities are certainly competent 
enough to convince me that the control of 
obscene material will be a significant factor 
in the control of juvenile crime. 

Thus the problem is that much material 
is allowed in the mails and on the news- 
stands legally, even though it offends the 
morals and sense of decency of nearly every- 
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one. However, there is a remedy, and it 18 
simply public opinion, 

No publisher will stay in business, nor 
will his filthy wares be distributed or dis- 
played when public opinon runs strongly 
against him. Committees of both Houses of 
Congress have cooperated with such groups 
as the Citizens for Decent Literature, church 
leaders, community. groups such as Opera- 
tion Yorkville, and anyone else who is will- 
ing to lend leadership in this fight. 

I think that a strong statement by you, 
Mr. President, would be a vital part of this 
fight. As a parent, as a man of Christian 
training and background, as one who en- 
courages. the good literature of which we 
have an abundance available, and as the 
President of the United States, you have the 
opportunity available to no one else to en- 
courage those who emphasize the good in 
literature and condemn the filth to the trash 
pile, to encourage the youth to ignore the 
peddlers of such filthy matter, and to set a 
climate which will encourage the courts to 
recognize the existing moral climate in this 
country is considerably higher than some 
rulings have seemed to Indicate. 

I believe it most appropriate to suggest 
that you send a special message to the Con- 
gress on this matter, encompassing legisla- 
tive recommendations and calling attention 
to the scope of the problem, recommending 
at the least urgent study at all levels of 
government. In the event they will be of 
some use to you in this regard, I enclose 
copies of two bills I have sponsored in this 
field. The. Commission approach is one 
which a number of Members of both Houses 
have favored, while the approach in HR. 
319 is one which grew out of hearings in the 
Postal Operations Subcommittee. 

I appeal to you to examine this issue 
through your personal staff and through the 
departments of government, but to give se- 
rious thought to personal participation in 
the nationwide effort to end this traffic in 
filth, It has been said that pornographic 
material In the hands of the young is as 
dangerous as dope; one attacks the body, 
the other the mind. 

With every good wish, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
Member of Congress. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU or THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., March 22, 1963. 
Hon. GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CUNNINGHAM: This is in reply to 
your letter of March 7, 1963, to the President 
concerning the distribution of obscene mate- 
rial to young people. 

As you recognize, the President and this 
administration have shared in the wide- 
spread awnreness of the problem your let- 
ter deals with. Interested executive branch 
agencies are in the process of reviewing leg- 
islative proposals to deal with noxious and 
obscene material preparatory to reporting 
to the congressional committees concerned. 

There are substantial diffcrences of view, 
however, as to what organized efforts—goy- 
ernmental or private—should be undertaken 
to cope with the problem. This situation 
undoubtedly stems in part from the wide 
diffusion of responsibility for dealing with 
the problem; it is at once a matter of con- 
cern for families, community organizations 
and churches, State and local governments, 
and the Federal Government. In part, too, 
the differences grow out of the wide range of 
views as to what is “obscene and noxious,” 
with questions of free speech, censorship, 
and civil liberties Involved. 

These concerns are, of course, äs basic to 
our Nation and our society as the matters 
dealt with in your letter, and the continu- 
ing search for effective methods of dealing 
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with the problem of obscenity must be car- 
ried on without jeopardy to our free institu- 
tions, 

Thank you for your thoughtful views on 
this important subject. 


PHILLIP S. HUGHES, 

Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 
OPERATION YORKVILLE, 

New York, N.Y. 

Operation Yorkville, the fast-paced New 
York City community campaign organized to 
combat the $2 billion “cesspool publication" 
Tacket, this week received the endorsement 
of Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller. 

In a letter to Rev. William T. Wood, SJ., 
cofounder of the movement along with Dr. 
Julius Neumann, rabbi of the Congregation 
Zichron Moshe, and Rev. Robert E. Wilten- 
burg, pastor of Immanuel Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Governor Rockefeller 
said: “My sincere compliments to you and 
to all others engaged in the laudable purpose 
of Operation Yorkville. The vending of ob- 
scene literature is odious in the eyes of all 
civilized people and about as low an occupa- 
tion as human greed can undertake. You 
are to be commended for your plan to con- 
duct a campaign of moral suasion to remind 
citizens and storekeepers alike of their 
responsibilities to youth and parents of the 
vicinity." 

New York City Police Commissioner Mur- 
phy also expressed interest in Operation 
Yorkville this week. At his invitation, a 
member of the executive committee of 
Operation Yorkville, attended a 1-hour meet- 
ing with the commissioner and his staff, at 
which they discussed the enforcement of 
existing antiobscenity laws. 

Latest to offer Operation Yorkville co- 
operation is the New York County 
Legion. Mr. Peter Massimino, chairman of 
the Americanism committee, said this week 
that his goal is to bring a resolution to the 
national convention of the American Legion, 
enlisting the support of over 3 million 
Legionnaires throughout the Nation. 

Operation Yorkville’s “Petition the Presi- 
dent for Action” campaign, begun March 4 
&t a meeting of area community leaders, 
continues to gain in momentum. To date, 
thousands of letters and wires have been 
sent to the President, expressing shock at 
the massive waves of pornographic literature 
flooding America, informing him of the dan- 
gerous effects it is having on the physical 
and mental fitness of our youth, and the 
Tesultant anxiety of parents, and finally, 
urging him to action. 

Latest to sign group telegrams were people 
attending Operation Yorkville meetings at 
Cornell Medical Center and Hunter College. 


Teachers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, respect 
by local communities and citizens for 
1 is necessary for the improve- 
Ment of education. 

The teacher frequently does not re- 
Ceive deserved community recognition. 
This local recognition is a prerequisite 
for top-quality schools. 

Sid Lanfield, editor of the Mount Ster- 
ling (III.) Democrat-Message, has writ- 
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ten a timely editorial in which he says 
teachers can be the keynote of a renewed 
Western civilization. — 
The editorial follows: 
A FEW COMMENTS ON TEACHERS 


Today, technology has made even the 12- 
year-old mind superfluous in the industrial 
process. But we are confronted on all sides 
by problems requiring vast amounts of in- 
tellectual power. The great immediate task 
is the development of this power, That 18 
one reason why our teachers are still more 
important than our generals. 

There are inherent weaknesses in the 
American character, as well as great virtues. 
The overwhelming weakness is probably lack 
of respect for the mind. There is no special 
reason why Americans should have a tradi- 
tion of respect for the mind, as far as prac- 
tical operations of our lives are concerned. 
In 1776 Adam Smith sald that the best in- 
vestment a man could make in the colonies 
was to marry a woman with four children. 
There was so much work to do that anybody 
who had someone to do the work, and whose 
wages he could pocket, would get rich in no 
time. The aim of the whole industrial sys- 
tem was to reduce all operations down to the 
level where they could be performed by a 
12-year-old child and demand very little of 
his attention, at that. Teachers all along 
have been classified as necessary evils, never 
haying maintained the respect of the com- 
munity at large, as is the case in most foreign 
countries. Compared to lawyers or account- 
ants, for example, in our Nation, teachers are 
second-rate citizens, and compared to doc- 
tors, teachers are just along for the ride. 
This is disastrous, to be sure. 

Examine some of the new nations which 
have come along since World War II. In 
Israel, by way of example, all children, start- 
ing with the first grade attend school 6 days 
a week and school starts at 8 am. At the 
high school level, it’s school 6 days a week 
from 8 a.m. until 4 p.m. Over here, basket- 
ball and football interfere with such a 
routine. 

What we need desperately is a renewed 
sense of Western tradition, really a sense that 
we are involved in a living, evolving civill- 
gation. Teachers can be our keynote, 


Preservation of Birthplace of Declaration 
of Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced H.R. 4963, a bill to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to acquire 
by purchase, donation, or with donated 
funds the site of the Jacéb Graff House 
in Philadelphia for inclusion in Inde- 
pendence National Historical Park, The 
city, State, and various patriotic groups, 
including the Philadelphia Continental 
Chapter of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, are supporting efforts to re- 
store this famous house where Thomas 
Jefferson wrote the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

Independence National Historical 
Park, still in process of improvement 
and completion, has been described by 
the Park Service as “the greatest con- 


centration of historic buildings and sites 
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in the United States.” The annual num- 
ber of visitors to this shrine of our Na- 
tion and its founders is in the millions. 
The principal section of the park covers 
a one-block-wide area extending from 
Sixth to Second Streets. The adjacent 
site of the Graff House at the southwest 
corner of Market and South Seventh 
Streets is strategically located for addi- 
tion to this basic area. ` 

This bill which I have introduced will 
have, I hope, the wholehearted support 
of Congress and of Americans through- 
out our country. The preservation and 
development of a site of such nationwide 
historic significance in the establish- 
ment of the American Republic tran- 
scends local boundaries. The birthplace 
of the Declaration of Independence may 
well be termed one of the basic corner- 
stones of such a national shrine. 


Statement of Principles Adopted by Re- 
publican Associates of San Diego 
County 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON, Mr. S = 
der leave to extend my 5 
to include the following resolution. In 
so doing, I wish to focus widespread at- 
tention on this clear and forward-think- 
ing statement of principles adopted 
recently by the active Republican Asso- 
ciates of San Diego County: 


Whereas one of the great weaknesses 
the Republican Party has been its inability 
to make understood by the general public 
the fact that the Republican Party is now 
and always has been the champion of the 
rights of the individual: and j 

Whereas 
publicans 
that there is really little diff - 
tween our two Tapia DOST prt aa 

Whereas Republican Associates of San 
Diego County believes that a clear and forth- 
right restatement of the Republican Party's 
sincere belief in and dedication to the great 
fundamental principles of the “American 
Way of Life” will do much to dispel public 
and party apathy and will engender en- 
thusiastic support for the cause of Repub- 
licanism: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That Republican Associates 
San Diego County adopts and urges the Re- 
publican Party at all levels, all Republican 
5 and other Republican or; — 

ons endorse the following state 
principles: gl 

In this time of moral and political crisis 
it is our responsibility to affirm certa S 
nal truths. ee 

We, as Republicans, believe— 

That the foremost among the transcendent 
values is the individual God-given free will, 
whence derives his right to be free from the 
restrictions of arbitrary force; 

Neil fees atin MAAE AAE Tn 
cannot long exist wi 
economic freedom; ee 

That the purposes of government are to 
protect these freedoms through the preserva- 
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tion of internal order, the provision of na- 
tional defense, and the administration of 
justice; 

That when the Government ventures be- 
yond these rightful functions, it accumu- 
lates power which tends to diminish order 
and liberty; f 

That the Constitution of the United States 
is the best arrangement yet devised for em- 
powering government to fulfill its proper 
role, while restraining it from the concen- 
tration and abuse of power; 

That the genius of the Constitution—the 
division of powers—is summed up in the 
clause which reserves primacy to the several 
States, or to the people, in those spheres not 
specifically delegated to the Federal Goyern- 
ment; 

That the market economy, allocating 
resources by the free play of supply and 
demand, is the single economic system com- 
patible with the requirements of personal 
freedom and constitutional government, and 
that it is at the same time the most pro- 
ductive supplier of human needs; 

That when government interferes with the 
work of the market economy, it tends to 
reduce the moral and physical strength of 
the Nation; that when it takes from one 
man to bestow on another, it diminishes the 
incentive of the first, the integrity of the 
second, and the moral autonomy of both; 

That we will be free only so long as the 
national sovereignty of the United States 1s 
secure; that history shows that periods of 
freedom are rare, and can exist only when 
free citizens concertedly defend their rights 
against all enemies; 

That the forces of international commun- 
ism are, at present, the greatest single 
threat to these liberties; 

That the United States should stress vic- 
tory over, rather than coexistence with, this 
menace; and 

That American foreign policy must be 
judged by this criterion: Does it serve the 
just Interests of the United States? 


Mrs. Maude Greenwell Faris 
EXTENSION OF REMARRS 


HON. LAUREN CE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
regret that I announce to the House the 
passing of one of the fine citizens of my 
home city in Ogden—Mrs, Maude Green- 
well Faris. 

Mrs. Faris died quietly at something 
after 2 o'clock Thursday morning, March 
21, 1963. On February 24, friends and 
acquaintances had observed her 85th 
birthday, Her husband, the late Philip 
Arthus Faris, passed away in Ogden on 
February 24, 1954. As an Ogden busi- 
nessman, he was well known to many. 

In this day and age, I think we may 
be inclined to pass by over lightly the 
lesson and example to us all in the lives 
of such as Maude Greenwell Faris. Hers 
was not the eventful sort of earthly 
existence that moves quickly into the 
history books; instead, it was the quiet 
resolve of her life to live well with friends 
and neighbors, to be true mother to her 
family and abiding helpmate to her hus- 
band. At an early age, she was trained 
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in music and for it and the rich bounties 
of her church she was always deeply 
grateful. - 

Her family—and particularly her 
mother—dared and faced much to make 
their home in Ogden, Utah. And I think 
it well to recall that the life span of 
Maude Greenwell Faris and her father 
covered a period of a century and a 
quarter. 

Ambrose Greenwell was born Septem- 
ber 29, 1938, in Dunton-Bassett, Lei- 
cestershire, England where generations 
of Greenwells had lived before him. His 
wife—Elizabeth Brinkley Hill, was born 
July 29, 1835, at Wolverhampton, not far 
distant. At Walsall in Staffordshire he 
was baptized at the age of 19 into the 
Church of Latter-day Saints—the Mor- 
mon Church, In 1855 he was ordained 
an elder. His wife had been baptized 
at an earlier age—14. They were 
married in 1853. 

In 1854 the young couple came to the 
United States and for 4% years lived 
in Philadelphia, There they met two 
Utah emissaries, William H. Wright and 
Carl G. Maeser, who were instrumental 
in their moving West. 

At White Cloud, Mo., a son was born 
to Elizabeth Hill Greenwell, Four weeks 
later, their party started West across the 
Plains to Utah—under direction of Capt. 
James “Big Jim” Brown. Carrying her 
child and with her 3-year-old son at her 
side, she walked the entire distance—900 
miles arriving with her husband and 
party in Salt Lake City on August 28, 
1859. 

Her husband—Ambrose Greenwell 
was a familiar figure in Ogden business 
circles thereafter for nearly 40 years. 
He opened a meat market there in 1860. 
His business prospered and in 1869 he 
built a two-story brick business build- 
ing, the Greenwell Market. He died on 
October 27, 1898, and is buried at Ogden, 

Of their children, Maude Greenwell 
was born February 24, 1878. She at- 
tended local schools. Soon after her 
20th birthday, on May 3, 1898, she mar- 
ried Philip Arthur Faris, an Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, businessman, After their mar- 
riage she went to live for a time in Idaho 
Falls where Mr. Faris was in the employ 
of the banking and general merchandise 
firm of Anderson Brothers. Thereafter, 
the couple removed to Ogden. Mr. 
Faris, as a buyer for the firm of Taylor- 
Wright, in Ogden, was well known for 
his attentive, businesslike and gentle 
ways. He had many friends. 

Mr. Faris’ people had long been resi- 
dents of the United States. He himself 
was born at Time in Pike County, Il., 
July 13, 1873, a son of Elijah Faris— 
who served in an Illinois regiment with 
Union forces later prominent in the 
siege of Vicksburg, Miss. Elijah Faris 
was born near Georgetown, Brown Coun- 
ty, Ohio, an area in which members of 
his family had been resident since before 
1778 when that region was a portion of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

Philip Arthur and Maude Greenwell 
Faris were blessed with many children 
and grandchildren. To them all I have 
expressed the sympathy—in their most 
recent loss—of this House. 
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Among the surviving children is Mrs. 
Leonard Davidson of 560 24th Street, 
Ogden, Utah. Mr. and Mrs. Davidson 
have been outstanding members of my 
hometown. Mr, Davidson was a con- 
scientious member of the Ogden Board 
of Education for many years, during 
which time great strides forward were 
made in building new schools and in the 
improvement of teaching. He also has 
been and is now very active in the Weber 
County Safety Committee, which has 
done much to promote good safety prac- 
tices in our area. 

Among the recent staff employees of 
the U.S. Senate is a member of Mrs. 
Faris“ family. George W. Seidl, who 
formerly served on the staff of Senator 
Arthur V. Watkins, of Utah, is the hus- 
band of Louise Hoggan Seidl, whose 
mother—Mrs. Ellis R. Hoggan, of 1324 
Walcott Street, Ogden, Utah—is the for- 
mer Marjorie J. Faris, a daughter of 
PAND Arthur and Maude Greenwell 
Faris. 


Bishop Oxnam: A Tribute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, America 
recently lost one of its most eminent 
clergymen, Bishop G. Bròmley Oxnam. 
His death creates a void in the ranks of 
the progressive churchmen of this Na- 
tion. No one will be able to match the 
dedication with which he worked for the 
highest principles of Christian brother- 
hood and social reform. 

A complete list of Bishop Oxnam's 
interests, activities and honors would 
probably fill an entire page in this 
Recorp. Therefore, I shall only briefly 
outline some of his major accomplish- 
ments. He was a native Californian, 
studied at the University of Southern 
California, and was ordained in 1916. 
Shortly thereafter, he founded the 
Chureh of All Nations in Los Angeles 
and was its pastor and director for 10 
years. During this time he taught at 
his alma mater and later at Boston Uni- 
versity. He became president of De 
Pauw University in 1928 and served in 
that capacity for 8 years. In 1936 he 
became the youngest bishop in the Meth- 
odist Church, at 44. He was successively 
bishop in Omaha, Boston, New York, 
and Washington. 

During his 8 years in Washington, 
Bishop Oxnam performed some of his 
finest services to his church, He took 
a special intergst in American University 
and it made some of its greatest strides 
under his leadership. At his urging, the 
School of International Service was es- 
tablished and the Westminster (Md.) 
Theological Seminary relocated on the 
campus of the university, where it is 
now known as Wesley Seminary. In rec- 
ognition of Bishop Oxnam’s work in its 
behalf, the chapel of the seminary is 
named for him. 
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The bishop devoted his life to the goals 
of the Methodist Church and played an 
important role in many of the organiza- 
tions which advanced them. He served 
as president of the World Council of 
Churches, vice president of the National 
Council of Churches, and president of the 
Council of Bishops of the Methodist 
Church. : 

Despite being engaged in a wide range 
of activities, Bishop Oxnam never lost 
touch with the human problems of his 
congregation. His concern with these 
matters and the energy with which he 
tackled them are shown by the fact that 
during his first 2 years as bishop in 
Washington he visited each of the 1,700 
ministers in the Middle Atlantic States 
area. 

Bishop Oxnam was a fearless and 
forthright advocate for the causes in 
which he believed. He was a stanch de- 
fender of individual freedom. As such, 
he was an ardent foe of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. He was 
attacked by the committee and de- 
manded a hearing to refute the charges 
against him. This hearing was held on 
July 21, 1953, and lasted far into the 
night. In his statement, Bishop Oxnam 
pointed out that the committee, by is- 
suing unverified and unevaluated re- 
leases and then refusing to accept re- 
sponsibility for the accuracy of these 
statements violated basic principles of 
honesty and fair dealing. He also ob- 
jected to the false and biased manner in 
which the information concerning him 
had been compiled. 

One of Bishop Oxnam's friends re- 
lated a story to me about his appearance 
before the committee which illustrates 
how this man imbued all those around 
him with his righteousness and zeal. 
When the committee recessed for dinner, 
the bishop took a taxi to a nearby res- 
taurant. When he left the restaurant a 
short while later, the same taxi was wait- 
ing to return him to the hearing. When 
Bishop Oxnam asked the driver why he 
had waited for him, the driver replied 
that he knew that the bishop was testi- 
fying before the committee and thought 
that he ht need some support. He 
Said that since the bishop was speaking 
for him and millions of others, he felt 
that this was the least he could do. The 
driver refused to accept any payment for 
the ride back to the hearing. 

Bishop Oxnam completely cleared 
himself of every charge against him and 
finally, at 12:20 the next morning, on 
motion of my recently deceased. col- 
league, Congressman Doyle, the commit- 
tee voted unanimously that its records 
show that Bishop Oxnam “has no record 
of any Communist Party membership 
or affiliation.” 

After 44 years of service, Bishop Ox- 
Nam retired in 1960. I can find no more 
fitting summation of his. life and work 
than the words of his successor in Wash- 

n, Bishop John Wesley Lord. He 
Said that Bishop Oxnam was “one of the 
summit souls’ with whom God on oc- 
casion blesses mankind.” 
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The National Power Survey and the 
Public Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OREN HARRIS 


OY ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, at noon 
yesterday, the Honorable Joseph C. 
Swidler, Chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission, made an interesting speech 
to the American Bar Conference, Chi- 
cago, III., on the highly interesting sub- 
ject of “National Power Survey and the 
Public Interest." This problem is of un- 
usual importance at this time since a 
survey of the Nation’s electrical power 
supply has been underway for some 
time. Chairman Swidler refers to the 
future, that the survey has passed the 
midpoint, that within another year it is 
expected a report will be made to the 
Congress and the American people. 

In view of the importance of this sub- 
ject, its interest to the Congress and the 
American people, I include, under unani- 
mous consent, the address of Mr. Swidler 
in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

THE NATIONAL POWER SURVEY AND THE PUBLIC 
INTEREST, MARCH 26, 1963 

The national power survey on which the 
Federal Power Commission has been work- 
ing for more than a year is past the mid- 
point, and in less than another year we 
hope to report the results to Congress and 
the- American people. I believe that this 
activity is one of the most important ever 
undertaken by the Commission, and that it 
holds promise of profoundly and beneficial- 
ly influencing the course of development 
of the American system of electric power 
supply, There is evidence that it is already 
having a good influence on the industry's 


planning for meeting its future load re- 


quirements. The survey is bringing into the 
open the many latent policy problems af- 
fecting the shape and destiny of the electric 
power economy of this country. It seems 
particularly appropriate to identify and dis- 
cuss some of these problems before this 
gathering of men whose careers are devoted 
to the welfare of this great industry and 
the improvement of its technology. 

The Nation has a paramount interest in 
a low-cost energy base because it is a deci- 
sive factor in economic growth. Low prices 
for electric power are a key element in 
achieving a rising standard of living for the 
people of this country and in enabling many 
of our industries to maintain their competi- 
tive position in markets both at home and 
abroad. The electric power industry has 
always been regarded as affected with a pub- 
lic interest. We have also come to realize 
that the industry is impressed with a na- 
tional interest. The national power survey 
is an effort by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to exercise leadership in asserting the 
national interest by encouraging all seg- 
ments of the industry to accelerate their 
efforts to lower electric power costs in the 
years to come. 

While the Federal Power Commission will 
draft the survey report and take full re- 
sponsibility for its contents, the national 
power survey is a joint effort in which all 
segments of the industry are making major 
contributions, Advisory committees have 
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been constituted, composed of executives 
and experts from all segments of the indus- 
try and from outside agencies, They have 
been making intensive studies of a wide 
variety of technical, economic, and legal 
problems. We have been relying heavily on 
their recommendations and reports in car- 
rying on our own engineering and plannine 
studies, 

In the national power survey we are mak- 
ing an intensive study of the Nation's power 
requirements and supply arrangements in 
order to set forth broad technical and eco- 
nomic DF I emphasize that the 
Survey will propose yoluntary delines 
not blueprints. The intent fy reo pasa: 
lines is to ald the industry in meeting its 
requirements to 1980 and beyond ag effi- 
ciently as possible from a national point 
of view. Our goal is the development of a 
pattern of power supply in 1980 that will 
meet the Nation's electricity requirements 
at tg peki possible cost. 

ef look at the Industry toda: 
vides some insight into what it may De ike 
in 1980. The industry is the Nation’s largest 
from the standpoint of investment. Virtu- 
8 8 home and factory de- 
eav on electricit: 
ee Gay y for its everyday 


in the last four decades the growth has 
per year. This phe- 
nomenal rate of growth seems likely to aon 
tinue without substantial slowdown at least 
to 1980 and perhaps beyond. In standards 
of service, in univyersal avallability, and in 
in size, the 
this country is 


The structure of the American % 
dustry is complex and diverse aa Wit be 
expected in a country which permits its cit- 
lens a wide Tange of choice of economic 
instruments and institutions. It consists of 
four segments, for the most Part physically 
related. By far the largest is the Private 
or investor-owned segment which accounts 
ey Rak gio optic 4 the investment, 76 percent 

genera ca 
the revenues aaa 8 . 
tomers ot the 


count for more than 70 percent of the in- 


dustry by 
This segment of the indus 
consists predominantly of companies 8 
are vertically integrated, each company tak - 
ing arn nen the pats for generating and 
ransm e power it uires 
distribution market. 5a wene 
The next in order of magnitude are 

power supply systems owned by the Unttea 
States and operated as a part of multipur- 
pose programs for the river basin develop- 
ments. These consist of TVA, Bonneville 
Power Administration, Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Southeastern Power Administration 
and Southwestern Power A å 


kilowatts are in TVA 
The Federal systems are not vertical] - 
tegrated but 1 — 
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ments of the Atomic Energy Commission and 
other direct governmental and industrial 
loads, to the two remaining segments of the 
industry, the State and municipal—mostly 
municipal—and the cooperative systems. 
For our purposes the stake in the indus- 
try of the cooperatives and of the State 
and municipal may be combined. 
Together they account for 17 percent of the 
investment and 11 percent of the generating 
capacity, 18 percent of the revenues and 21 
percent of the customers. “The power sys- 
tems in these two branches of the industry 
are not vertically integrated to the same 
degree as the private systems and produce 
perhaps half of the power they sell. They 
comprise, in effect, a large part of the mar- 


have been created to serve the wholesale 
power needs of groups of distribution co- 
operatives. The municipalities and coop- 
eratives also receive a substantial part of 
their power needs from the private power 
systems. Relatively little power flows in the 
opposite direction, that is, from the mu- 

nicipals and cooperatives to private 
companies. 

One thing is clear from this description ‘of 
what may loosely be called nad American 
power system—there is no single authori- 
tarian center for major decisions affecting the 
industry. On the contrary, the present 
shape and structure of the industry results 
from the separate decisions of the approxi- 
mately 3,600 separate electric power enter- 
prises of this country—2,200 public, 400 pri- 
vate, and 1,000 cooperative—under such 

and restraints as may have been 
applied by the communities and States in 
which they operate, as well as by the Federal 
Government. The notable record of the in- 
dustry as a whole is attributable to this 
freedom of individual and local initiative, 
and to the competition (for the most part by 
example) among different power enterprises, 
as well as to direct competition between 
the electric power industry and suppliers of 
competing forms of energy. Our system en- 
courages the vitality, imagination, competi- 
tiveness, and toughness of mind which are 
the essence of the American way. It has 
also created problems for the industry, and 
they are serious problems. They have grown 
out of the institutional complex which I have 
just described, and out of the impact upon 
this complex of the rapid technological pace 
of the industry. They are a drag on the 
progress of the industry and its ability to 
take advantage of the opportunities for cost 
reduction which the new technology is mak- 
ing available. 

Let us take stock a moment of these new 
technological opportunities. Breakthroughs 
in extra-high-voltage transmission have 
greatly increased the economic attractiveness 
of transmitting huge blocks of power over 
long distances, The efficient size of generat- 
Ing units has increased markedly in recent 
years. In 1950 a 100-megawatt unit was 
considered large. Today, 1,000-megawatt 
units are on order. Nuclear technology, 
which is advancing rapidly, promises even 
more dramatic economies of scale. Conven- 
tional and nuclear plants of several thousand 
megawatts are probable within the next 20 
years. The large capacity pump-turbine 
plant for peaking is another new development 
with a high potential for reducing the cost of 
power supply when used in combination with 
economical base-load plants in large inte- 
grated power pools. It seems apparent that 
in the national interest the industry should 
put itself in position to seize these opportu- 
ego for public benefits, 


understandably 
that it has a wider potential of 
than its present position in the industry 


believes 
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permits, and nationally, as well as in many 
local situations, there are sharp rivalries. 
Edmund Burke said of Americans when 
they were still colonists that they were espe- 
cially “acute, inquisitive, dexterous, prompt 
in attack, ready in defense, full of resources 
„ The description fits aptly the factions 
of the American electric power industry. 
Despite these rivalries, however, on a na- 
tionwide basis there is a considerable degree 
of stability in the operations and markets 
of each segment. 

It is not the purpose of the national 
power survey to prefer one kind of power 
enterprise over another or to disturb the 
status quo. Neither, may I say, do we con- 
sider it our function to entrench the status 
quo. Rather, we think that the survey 
should be an instrument for bringing to- 
gether all of the segments of the industry 
for planning on a voluntary basis to make 
the best possible use of our electric power 
resources in the national interest. The ul- 
timate purpose is to reduce the cost of power 
so that it can be made more widely availa- 
ble than-ever and at constantly lower cost, 
and thus to strengthen the energy base of 
the Nation. 

One major avenue for reducing electric 
power costs is to reduce the number of small 
and inefficient generating units in the in- 
dustry. The Federal Power Commission’s 
staff recently made a complete inventory of 
the steam-electric generating units in the 
many plants owned by the electric power 
industry as of January 1, 1961, the latest 
date for which figures are available. There 
were 3,562 generating units in operation, 
totaling approximately 133,000 megawatts. 
The average unit size was only 37 megawatts, 
ranging from 450. megawatts for the largest 
unit to 1 megawatt for the smallest. More 
than a quarter of the total capacity was in 
units of 50 megawatts or less, practically 
all of them low pressure, low temperature 
units. The best of these small units use 
approximately a pound of 12,000 B.t.u. coal 
per kilowatt-hour, or about a third more 
coal than a 450-megawatt unit of high tem- 
perature and pressure. 

Even the units under construction are a 
mixed lot. As of late 1962 there were under 
construction or in the definite planning 
stage 52 large units, each 300 megawatts or 
more, and totaling 22,000 megawatts. At 
the same time, there were 65 units underway 
from 5 to 50 megawatts in size with heat 
rates ranging 20 to 50 percent higher than 
the large units. Other operating costs and 
fixed charges will also be much higher. 

We need more of the large efficient units. 
They will be installed as the many power 
systems are interconnected and integrated 
in large regional power pools and ultimately 
in a nationwide pool tied together by EHV 
transmission lines. 

If one thing seems clear about the tech- 
nology of the future it is that in the field 
of generation. and transmission the ad- 
vantages of scale will continue. With the 
increasing use of nuclear power sources, we 
face a technology in which both capital 
charges and energy costs diminish rapidly 
with increasing size. The trend also con- 
tinues upward in size of conventional steam 
units even though a plateau may be reached 
in the 1,000 to 1,500 megawatt range. The 
trend toward the 1,000-plus megawatt level 
is likely to be stimulated both by trans- 
mission developments and the movement 

power pools in which baseload 
steam units are combined with large pump- 
turbine stations. 

The economies of scale which are so 
determinative with respect to generation 
and transmission do not seem to apply in 
the distribution of electricity, and this is 
a fact of considerable importance as we 
speculate about the future shape of the 
industry. When the economic task is one 
of producing electric power in bulk supply 
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or of transmitting large blocks from one 
point to another, size is a great advantage. 
When the task, however, is to bring the 
power from a central point to individual 
homes and shops, the evidence indicates that 
the way to reduce unit costs is to build up 
high average use per consumer, which can 
be achieved im small systems as well as in 
large. For rural systems, density per mile 
of line is also important. 

A look at these facts suggests the conclu- 
sion that it would be in the national inter- 
est if the power systems of this country were 
to accelerate the movement toward greater 
size, better integration, and consequent 
economy in the generation and transmission 
of electric power. If the industry is to 
shoulder this responsibility, it seems to me 
it must be made possible for small distribu- 
tion systems as well as large to share in the 
benefits of such large scale generation and 
transmission. 

Ideally, this country should have a power 
supply network which is planned, built, and 
operated by all 3,600 systems as though they 
were one, but without sacrificing the benefits 
of the stimulation and invigoration which 
come from a multiplicity of management or- 
ganizations, diverse in structure, each with 
special responsibilities to particular commu- 
nities or regions. Like any other goal of 
perfection it can be approached but not at- 
tained. This is what gives meaning and di- 
rection to the utility executives, public and 
private, who strive each day to improve the 
service they provide. That we are still a long 
way from the goal—which is the goal of the 
National Power Survey—provides all the more 
incentive to work toward it. 

There are other obstacles which slow the 
pace of the industry in working toward this 
goal, but I dwell today on one of the most 
important and pervasive, the bitterness 
which has developed in the relations between 
the public and cooperative segments of the 
industry, on the one hand, and the privately 
owned companies, on the other. I know that 
in many, many cases public, cooperative, and 
private systems live side by side with peace- 
ful and friendly relationships among their 
executives and staffs. In other cases, how- 
ever, feelings are strong and animosities are 
deep-seated. Some spokesmen for the two 
groups pit themselves in a collision of pro- 
grams and values. Both sides embrace the 
doctrine that the best defense is a good of- 
fense. Each group, its own nerve 
ends on its sleeves, is nevertheless quick to 
challenge the good sense and good falth of 
the other. Partisans are not lacking even to 
impeach the patriotism of the people on the 
opposing side. 

In my judgment this situation is not 
healthy for either side of the industry nor 
is it good for the people of this country as 
consumers or as citizens. The benefits of 
size and diversity in electric supply systems 
cannot be realized when each group not 
only plans alone but plans against other 
industry segments. The extremes of an- 
tagonism divert and waste the drive and 
talents of management on both sides which 
could better be devoted to programs to bene- 
fit the industry and the country. The com- 
petition for public support leads to extrava- 
gant attacks which confuse and divide our 
citizens. Many important programs only 
peripherally related to the struggle between 
public and private power proponents have 
become enmeshed in its ramifications. Pro- 
grams which should stand or fall on their 
own merits have been expanded, or 
or distorted, or even destroyed, because of 4 
real or supposed impact on the public-pri- 
vate struggle. Programs of public 
works, for river development, for research, 
for tax revision, for foreign aid and other 
elements of foreign policy, and even for na- 
tional defense, have been seized upon as 
weapons in this struggle. 
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I do not say to the industry, forget your 
differences, avoid all contention and dispute, 
Such advice would be neither realistic nor 
sound. There exist genuine differences 
among the various segments of the electric 
Power industry as to how this country’s elec- 
tric power needs can best be met. These dif- 
ferences are important. They are of the 
essence of freedom of choice by consumers, 
The country needs to hear them debated. I 
am sure, however, and I believe that the 
great majority of the leaders of the indus- 
try have come to realize, that this fight 
has been carried beyond reasonable lengths; 
that it is becoming an increasing burden 
upon them as businessmen and public serv- 
ants; and that its cost to the Nation is one 
that we cannot easily afford and should not 
continue to pay, The time has come for the 
various groups to work toward each other 
and toward a reduction of tension and hos- 
tility. 

To achieve any measurable progress is not 
the work of a day, nor can it come except as 
& result of the efforts of many leaders 
throughout the industry. I think it will 
come in part from working together on com- 
mon projects, such as the National Power 
Survey. As the various elements of the in- 
dustry work together they will concentrate 
more on positive solutions to common prob- 
lems and come to think of themselyes more 
and more as a single industry. Collabora- 
tion on joint plans for generating plants and 
transmission lines will yield such large div- 
idends as to provide powerful persuasion to 
further cooperation. But tensions will not 
disappear merely by meeting together at 
friendly occasions like this one, nor even by 
collaborating on specific plans or construc- 
tlon programs. In addition, the industry 
Must isolate the areas of disagreement, agree 
to disagree on those points, and then move 
along together on the main job of reducing 
costs and expanding supply. In this spirit 
I should like to make specific suggestions on 
some of the major problems which divide the 
industry, especially as they relate to the 
Soals of the National Power Survey. 

First of all it is my judgment that each of 
the major segments of the industry is now 
sufficiently well entrenched, and is doing a 
Sufficiently good job, so that the industry 
is in a period of relative stability. In these 
Circumstances it becomes the part of good 
Sense for each segment to accept as a fact of 
life the continued existence of the other seg- 
ments. I believe the private power systems 
will continue to be the backbone of this 
country’s power supply, and that they will 
Constantly improve thelr standard of serv- 
ice. But TVA, Bonneville, and other Fed- 
eral systems are here to stay and to share 
in the growth of the regions which they 
have helped to develop. The State and 
Municipal and the cooperative systems are 
du the whole doing an excellent job and one 
Which meets with the approval of the areas 
Which they serve, both urban and rural. 

There is no justification at this time for 
Wars of extermination against neighboring 
Power systems or for bitter, doctrinal cam- 
Palgns in the pages of our national maga- 
zines. I repeat, this does not mean freezing 
the status quo or denying communities a 
Tight of choice, Certainly both sides must 
be free to state and defend their positions. 
What I have in mind, rather, is that the 
Peripheral changes in the pattern of power 
Supply, the shifts from public to private 
service and vice versa, which over the years 
tend to balance out, should be accepted as 
One of the costa and benefits of the freedom 
Of choice Which 18 a part of our way of life 
And that the Inevitable conflicts which occur 
should not be allowed to become rancorous. 

tever our differences, we must continue 
to work together on common problems, 

If the industry is to work together for 
Sreater industry efficiency and the reduction 
Of Power costs, it is essential that the smaller 
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systems, whether private, public or coopera- 
tive, should have access to power at whole- 
sale from the integrated generating and 
transmission grids which constitute the most 
eficient and lowest cost power sources. This 
means access on fair terms which insure 
that the purchase of power from a neighbor- 
ing company or system will not be used by 
the seller as a club to destroy the buyer. 
The small distributor must not only be able 
but willing to buy, and its preference for 
purchased power rather than for producing 
its own will not be dependent on price alone. 
As a part of the bargain for power supply, 
the small distributor has the right to expect 
that the seller will recognize the buyer's 
right to exist, will not compete for retail 
customers by in the buyer’s own ter- 
ritory, will share fairly the economies of low- 
cost power sources, and will provide security 
for meeting growth in loads over the long 
term. 


The small distributors for their part should 
be willing when power at wholesale is avail- 
able on fair terms to obtain all of their power 
requirements from the cheapest possible 
sources and to enter into agreements with 
their wholesalers on a long-term basis which 


loads. This does not necessarily mean that 
the small systems should rely on the large 
for their wholesale power supply. The co- 
operatives, for example, may well be able to 
contribute their pro rata share of the capital 
required to establish or to expand the inte- 
grated- power pools which will serve them. 
We already have examples of power pools 
which embrace public or cooperative and pri- 
vate companies, but there is far too little 
of such pooling. The rule should be that 
each element of the industry, rather than 
building in isolation should make its con- 
tribution to an integrated network of the 
best and most efficient generating and trans- 
mission facilities that this Nation can plan 
and build. We should be satisfied with 
nothing less than the maximum efficiency 
from each input of fuel and equipment and 
site resources, no matter who puts up the 
money for a plant or where title may lie. 

Practices in the past at variance with these 
standards have created an aura of mistrust 
that taints the relationship between whole- 
sale power suppliers and distributors, and a 
part of the mistrust is directed to the ability 
of the regulatory agencies, State and Fed- 
eral, to do their job. The regulatory agen- 
cles have a responsibility to dispel this mis- 
trust by positive programs, such as the na- 
tional power survey, to lower the costs of 
power supply, and by exercising their respon- 
sibilities with such firmness and impartial- 
ity that all parties will have confidence that 
their just interests may be entrusted to 
the administrative process. 

This is a field in which the Government 
rightly intervenes to assure fairplay. The 
Federal Power Act was intended to provide 
protection to wholesalers and retailers of 
power in interstate commerce, Indeed, the 
Supreme Court has said, that “This is a 
major purpose of the whole act.” (Pennsyl- 
vania Water Co. v. F.P.C., 343 U.S. 414, 428.) 
The Federal Power Commission intends to 
exert its authority in order to provide this 
assurance, which is the foundation for 
healthy relationships between buyers and 
sellers of power. If it should develop that 
our existing authority needs strengthening 
we shall not hesitate to ask Congress for 
further legislation. 

The larger systems have a special leader- 
ship responsibility in encouraging their 
smaller neighbors, public and private, to par- 
ticipate fully in integrated area planning 
and operation. They must be willing to 

wholesale power at rates which per- 
mit their smaller neighbors to share fully 
in the economies of the integrated network. 
They must undertake to meet the long-term 
needs of their wholesale customers without 
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restrictive provisions which deprive 
smaller customers of the freedom to —. 
The small systems on 
willing to subordi- 
nate their preference for autonomy and self- 
of power can 
through wholesale Purchase 
assured long-term Supplier. 


form 
variety: ant die dispe: 


the abatement of 

feuds among power suppliers without di- 
unduly the interest, variety and 

challenge of this great American industry, 


Salute to a Federal Agency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, Federal 
agencies are often the brunt of criticism, 
seldom the object of Praise. Certainly 
we taxpayers have the right to complain 
about mismanagement, 
3 or other defects in the opera- 

ons or personnel of our 
Government. 9 

But I feel there are times when some 
people and groups — perhaps 
their own ends—unjustifiab 
upon Americans who work 
eral Government 


themselves. 

Therefore, it is refreshing when 
citizens salute an agency for a job well 
done. It must wonders for 


do 
the morale of faithful Public servants. 
In this regard, I would like to call to the 
attention of my colleagues a recent letter 
sent by the 
Council to Mr. Fred J. Weiler, State di- 
rector of the Bureau of Land 
ment in Arizona. The letter follows: 
ARIZONA CONSERVATION Counc, 

Phoeniz, Ariz., March 7, 1963. 
Mr. FRED J. WEILER, 
State Director, 
Bureau of Land Management, 
Phoeniz, Ariz. 

Dear Mr. Wener: On behalf of the mem- 
bers of the board of directors of the Arizona 
Conservation Council (which is composed of 
16 statewide recreation, conservation and 


the officers, are Pleased to 
write this letter as a commendation to the 
Department of the Interior and the Federal 
and State offices of the Bureau of Land 
Management for the much improved service 
that the Bureau has rendered since the im- 
plementation of the new administrative plan 
in the State office a few months ago. 

Prior to the establishment of the present 
organization plan, it was the opinion of many 
engaged in conservation, recreation, educa- 
tion, and other fields that due to the lack 
of adequate personnel and a continuous 
heavy workload, requests were slow in being 
and that, too 

within 
a reasonable length of time. I am pleased 
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to note that this has not been the case since 
the reorganization. Quite the contrary, the 
service to all sections of the State has im- 
proved immeasurably. Those agencies, both 
public and private, engaged in the conserva- 
tion, recreation, educational, and other mul- 
tiple use fields are now being given first-rate 
consideration and gervice. 

There are many examples where the Bu- 
reau personnel are now working on a grass- 
roots level with municipal, county, State gov- 
ernments, and private agencies, and the re- 
sults are of a positive nature to all con- 
cerned. As you are aware, citizens usually 
take this type of service for granted; thus, 
this letter is being written with the inten- 
tion of making the Bureau aware that the ex- 
cellent service which has been, and is being 
rendered on a grassroots level is very much 
appreciated. t 


KENNETH J. SMITHEE, 
President, Representative; Arizona Parks 
and Recreation Association. 
FreD W. GREENWALD, 
Vice President, Representative, Arizona 
Game Protective Association. 
MARGARIT J. HENSING, 
Secretary, Representative, Arizona Fed- 
eration of Garden Clubs. 
DEVENS GUST, 
Treasurer, Representative, Arizona State 
Parks Association. 


Nothing More Is Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the longstanding events in connection 
with the annual St. Patrick’s Day ob- 
servance in Cleveland, Ohio, is the civic 
luncheon given under the auspices of the 
Trish Good Fellowship Club. It was my 
pleasure to address that gathering of out- 
standing Cleveland citizens on March 17. 

Under leave previously granted, I insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the ad- 
dress I delivered on that occasion: 

It is the custom of the Irish, when in clan 
encamped, to speak with candor and frank- 
ness, to examine the state of Irish affairs, 
and to recognize the dangers to the common- 


We are now in clan encamped. A happy 
St. Patrick's Day is the password and I pass 
it to all here gathered, sons of the clan and 
their friends. 

The state of Irish affairs in the American 
encampment reflects a steady advancement 
of our welfare, of our opportunities, and of 


life in the United States. We Irish have 
learned well that the good life must be 
earned and it can not be maintained without 
a willingness to sacrifice and to participate 
actively in the conduct of our public affairs. 

It is timely to recall that the Irish began 
to participate in our public affairs at the 
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The Irish have always had an unbreakable 
attachment to the cause of human freedom. 
The teachings of St. Patrick left upon them 
the marks of Christian tradition 
and it was only natural that their feelings 
about the rights of all men to be free should 
be foremost in their attitude towards all 
things. The Irish came to the United States 
to secure freedom, denied them in their 
homeland by an alien occupier. They were 
quick to identify themselves with freedom's 
cause in the United States where opportunity 
was given to them and to all others to ex- 
ercise it. This they recognized as the great- 
est asset of our country and their dedication 
to it has been complete in each generation. 
And the Irish contribution to our Nation has 
been noteworthy in peace as well as war. 

Life in the United States was not always 
ideal for the Irish. When the heaviest 
waves of Irish immigrants reached our 
shores, a wave of discrimination and ex- 
ploitation broke out against them. On the 
whole, they were improverished people— 
many were illiterate, having been denied 
the opportunity of learning by the alien oc- 
cupler of their homeland. This made them 
objects of exploitation. At the peak of this 
particular period, employment opportunities 
of the Irish were limited by a campaign of 
prejudice. This took the form of public 
notices known as NINA—meaning—no 
Irish need apply. 

Under these adverse circumstances the 
Irish did not call out for legislation to re- 
move this prejudice. They did not ask to 
be recognized as a martyred minority. They 
did not cry out discrimination at every turn, 
rather, they set out to prove their worth to 
the Nation. They wove their worth into the 
fabric of our Nation and they won by the 
sweat of their brows the right of equal op- 
portunity, which is all any real Irishman 
ever asked for because that was all he ever 
needed. 

The harder the Irish were pressed or 
abused—yes, persecuted, the greater became 
their mark on any country to which they 
emigrated, and the countries aremany. The 
United States is no exception to their 
truism of history. 

Those whe contemplate an attack or as- 
sault upon the Irish because of their her- 
itage would do well to remember this lesson 
of history, and let us, as Irish, never forget 
that if we grow soft and too contented 
with our lot, unmindful of our public re- 
sponaibllities, that asgault will surely follow. 

Human freedom, so dear to the heart of 
the Irish, is in serious jeopardy throughout 
the world today. Indeed we are witnessing 
a world crisis in which the forces of organ- 
ized paganism are seeking to overthrow all 
civilized life and to turn back the pages of 
history to the age of barbarians. This 
threat emanates from Moscow, the historic 
seat of despotism which has threatened the 
existence of Christian Europe for over five 
centuries. 

The world of our times moves from crisis 
to crisis. First it is Greece and Turkey, 
then Berlin, then it is Korea, then it ts 
Vietnam, and now it is Cuba. The United 
States has been called upon to defend the 
cause of freedom on farflung fronts. Until 


quility and a comfort of peace in the Western 
Hemisphere which no other part of the world 
enjoyed. Now that peace and tranquility 
has been broken by the Russian occupation 
of Cuba and the direct threat which this 
poses to all the nations in the Western 
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When the Russians were caught red- 
handed in Cuba, President Kennedy met this 
challenge head on. A sea and air blockade 
of Cuba accompanied his demand that the 
Russians forthwith withdraw from their 
Cuban beachhead. The United States was 
fully prepared to face any consequences re- 
sulting from this action and President Ken- 
nedy warned the Russians that any attempt 
on their part to use their Cuban missiles 
against the United States or any nation of 
the Western Hemisphere would be met with 
a full retaliatory response on the Soviet. 
Union. It is no exaggeration to say the Presi- 
dent’s stand thoroughly frightened the Rus- 
sians whose only real strength is bluff and 
blackmail. That is why they lost no time 
in admitting their treacherous act and in 
promising to withdraw their military equip- 
ment and forces from Cuba under open, on- 
site Inspection. It was clear in a matter of 
48 hours that the United States had won 
a decisive victory over the Russians, that 
the Russian bluff could not be backed up, 
that their bluster of rattling atomic bombs 
was as phony as all their other claims. 

When the victory was won, when we should 
have picked up all the marbles, the voices of 
accommodation, of weakness, and of faint- 
hearted men, argued that the door should 
be left open for the Russians to make a face- 
saving retreat. Those voices prevailed in the 
councils of Government and the victory won 
slipped away as the Russians used the door, 
opened for thelr graceful retreat, as a means 
of solidifying their position in Cuba and 
to default on their promises made when all 
the chips were down. 

Two weeks ago former President Truman 
made this astute observation about the 
manner in which President Kennedy handled 
the Cuban crisis. I quote: “It again smoked 
out the Russian capacity for bluff and their 
hit-and-run type of international piracy.” 
The Russian empire is weak. It is shot 
through with Internal tensions. Ninety mil- 
lion Russians are sitting atop an empire 
which Is a powder keg ready to explode from 
the human force of the several hundred mil- 
lion non-Russian captives within it. 

The Russian pagans try desperately to 
hide their vulnerabilities from Western eyes. 
That is why they carry on a massive propa- 
ganda program of bluff and buster. That 
propaganda program is devoted to war, the 
threat of war and the specter of thermonu- 
clear desolation. The Russians believe they 
can frighten the councils of free men, that 
they can impose upon our Nation a political 
paralysis marked by indecision, fear to take 
risks and a willingness to accept accommoda- 
tion with evil. In my judgment the dangers 
of political paralysis of free men are far 
more serious than the dangers of a nuclear 
war. Today we possess what has been dem- 
onstrated to be a frightening superiority over 
the Russian pagans. But we have yet to 
demonstrate our willingness to use this 
power as a shield for political action calcu- 
lated to ignite the human powder keg on 
which the Russian empire rests. 

President Kennedy is not only confronted 
by the Russian druids in the Kremlin, he is 
also confronted with a beachhead of Russian 
druids in our State Department. The Rus- 
sian druids in Washington have openly de- 
fended the right of the Russian pagans to 
persecute the Christian nations of Eastern 
Europe. They have denied, as a matter of 
policy, the right of national self-determina- 
tion to many great eastern European Chris- 
tian nations now in Russian bondage. Spe- 
cifically, I refer to Ukraine, Georgia, and 
Armenia. Concurrently, these same driuds 
of American foreign policy are asking that 
the great Christian nations of central Europe 
such as captive Poland, Hungary, Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia and others seek an accom- 
modation with the evil forces of communism 
through what is known as the policy of 
political evolution. ‘Those druids of high 
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Policy believe the Russian barbarians are 
the untouchables of international life. 

How different was the approach of St. 
Patrick in his contest with the Druids of 
Ireland. He too was confronted with the 
pagan philosophy of might makes right and 
to the victor belongs the spoils. The Druids 
of Ireland were the high priests of that 
philosophy. Patrick did not seek accom- 
modation with them. His purpose was to 
expose them as fakers and to convince their 
followers that Christianity was the way of 
their salvation. St. Patrick walked this 

us course alone, with but a handful 
of faithful followers. He knew not fear—he 
feared no man or men. He was supremely 
confident in the purpose of his high mission. 
The Druids once exposed fell from favor and 
the door was opened for St. Patrick to lead 
the Irish race out of the wilderness of pagan 
life. 

The spirit of St. Patrick is needed today 
if we are to turn back and ultimately to 
defeat the hordes of paganism which now 
threaten the ramparts of all civilization. 
Nothing less can save us from war or political 
paralysis, but nothing more is needed to 
prevent war and to win a universal peace 
worthy of the name. 


Adm. Edwin A. Anderson: North Carolina 
Naval Hero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Armed 
Forces of the United States have pro- 
duced many leaders who were recog- 
nized during their active careers. Un- 
less they were fortunate enough to have 
led some pivotal military or naval oper- 
ation, or to have pioneered in a new field 
of basic importance, their fame has usu- 
ally receded after retirement. 

A notable example of such a naval 
leader is that of Adm. Edwin A. Ander- 
son, 1860 to 1933, of Wilmington, N.C., 
former commander in chief of the US. 
Asiatic Fleet, whose distinguished serv- 
ice spanned the period from 1882 to 1926, 
a total of 44 years, 

I am indebted to Harry W. Frantz, 
well-known Latin American correspon- 
dent of United Press International, and 
Mrs. Lorain Anderson, widow of the ad- 
miral, for an interesting summary of 
Admiral Anderson’s career by Cavlin 
Jarrett, which was published in the Feb- 
ruary 24, 1963, issue of the Greensboro 
(N. C.) Daily News. 

In order that a suitable statement 
about Admiral Anderson's contributions 
may be permanently recorded in the an- 
nals of the Congress, I quote the indi- 
cated article: 

NortH CARoLINIAN Won Tor 
Naval. Hero 
(By Calvin Jarrett) 

North Carolina has from the very begin- 
ning of our Nation played an important role 
in the development of the U.S. Navy. 

Joseph Hewes, a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence from North Carolina, was 
the first man to head the Maritime Commis- 
sion in the Continental Congress. He ap- 


Honors AS 
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pointed John Paul Jones as senior lieutenant 
in the U.S. Navy and Jones had lived with 
Willie Jones, a prominent coloniel from 
eastern North Carolina. 

Five North Carolinians served in the office 
of Secretary of the Navy. Capt. Johnston 
Blakeley, the hero of the War of 1812, was 
from Wilmington and so was a later Tar Heel 
naval hero, Adm. Edwin A. Anderson. 

WON MANY HONORS 


Anderson reached the highest military 
rank of any North Carolinian. He had the 
distinction of being recognized by Congress 
three times. He was advanced five grades 
for extraordinary heroism in the Spanish- 
American War; he was decorated by the 
Japanese Government for his services In the 
earthquake of 1923. He also helped to quell 
the Boxer Rebellion in China. 

Anderson was born on Masonboro Sound 
near Wilmington on July 16, 1860. He was 
appointed by Alfred M. Waddell to the Naval 
Academy in 1878 and was graduated with a 
high average in 1882. 

On his midshipman cruise he served aboard 
the historic Kearsarge and later on the 
Quinnebaug. While he was serving on the 
Quinnebaug he was taken ill with pneu- 
monia and was invalided ashore at Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti. He remained there ill for more 
than a month, the only American in the 
throes of a revolution before he was able to 
catch a streamer north. 

In 1890 Anderson, now a lieutenant, was 
ordered to California to serve aboard the 
Alert. From this ship he was transferred to 
the fish commission steamer Albatross in 
1891. 

While serving on the latter vessel he was 


engaged in an exploring and deep sea scien- 


tific expedition conducted by Prof. Louis 
Agassiz. This expedition was around the 
Gallapagos Islands and the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. His ship also made the first survey 
of a cable route between California and 
Honolulu. 

Anderson spent three summers on the 
Albatross doing scientific research in the 
Bering Sea and on the coast of Alaska. Later 
his ship did patrol work protecting the seals 
from unlawful hunting. While he was en- 
gaged in this work he was given charge of 
the smallest sealer ever to sail in the 
Sea, the captured scooner Winnifred. She 
displaced 124% tons and he took her from 
Unalaska to Sitka, a distance of over 1,300 
miles. 

In 1897 Anderson was ordered to the 
Marblehead. This was the ship he was serv- 
ing on when the Spanish-American War 


began. 
BLOCKADE DUTY 


On the outbreak of the war the Marblehead 
was ordered to Havana to take part in the 
blockade of that port. Then the Marblehead 
was ordered to join the Nashville and the 
Eagle to blockade Cienfugoes, Cuba. 

On arrival at this port the Marblehead 
engaged the Spanish steamer Argorata, 
loaded with ammunition and supplies. The 
Spanish ship was captured and the Marble- 
head sailed on to engage several Spanish 
gunboats and batteries ashore. The gun- 
boats were driven back into harbor and 
several of the shore batteries were silenced. 

Orders were given to cut the lines of 
submarine cables in the port and two boats 
from the Nashville under the command of 
Lieutenant Winslow and two boats under 
command of Lieutenant Anderson from the 
Marblehead were detailed to do the work. 

There were enemy troops on the beach and 
the small-arms fire was terrific, Because of 
the coral formation the cables could not be 
gotten to by grapples so the boats 
had to go close to the shore where the cables 
could be seen in about 12 feet of water. 

On the night and morning of May 11, 1898, 
the sea was running heavy-with waves break- 
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ing high on the shore. At about 7 on the 
morning of May 11 the boats from the two 
ships pulled in close to the beach, about 50 
feet from the shore, and began cutting the 
cables. The actual cutting was done by 
Winslow and Anderson in the large rowboats 
while an armed steam launch from each ship 
stood off about 200 yards from the beach and 
5 to protec’ them with their fire. 

e cables were very heavy, be about 
6 inches in diameter, and they cone covered 
with two layers of steel. Much difficulty 
was experienced in lifting them to the sur- 
face where they were cut with a hacksaw 
while the boats plunged in the heavy sea. 

Tt took about 3 hours to cut sections of the 
two main cables and all this time the enemy 
troops were firing on them with small arms 
and machine guns plus one automatic one- 
pounder cannon. The enemy soldiers were 
joined by about 1,500 civil guards who had 
previously been insurgents. 

Anderson had one man killed and five 
seriously wounded. He had difficulty keep- 
ing his boat afloat because of the many 
bullet holes, 

All the crews of the two boats were - 
warded by promotion and Medals of Ratna, 
Winslow and Anderson were given commis- 
sions by the President advancing them five 
numbers on the list of lieutenants for “ex- 
traordinary heroism” but on account of the 
Sampson-Schley controversy no promotions 
for gallantry in the Atlantic Fleet were 
Sti tee the Senate. 

While e "fying squadron” under th 
command ef Commodore Schley was ine 


BOMBARDS FORTS 


The Marblehead participated in the block- 
ade of Santiago Harbor until June and she 
bombarded the forts. The Marblehead was 
then sent to capture Guantanamo Bay and 
to act as guardship and to be 
of the coaling station to be 


in this harbor Anderson saw much service 
in open boats, cutting cables, communicat- 
ing with and giving stores to the Cubans 
ashore. At night he patrolled the bay in a 
steam launch, dragging for submarine mines 
in the channel to Caimanera, 

Anderson was dispatched with a fiag of 
truce in a launch to Caimanera and while he 
Was there he visited the Spanish gunboat 
Sandoval. He was later to be given com- 
mand of this vessel, 

The young naval hero was detailed to take 
command of three pieces of artilſery, a com- 
pany of Marines and sailors and join the 
insurgent leader, General Perez. Their mis- 
sion was to capture Guantanamo and Cai- 
manera. The fall of Santiago interfered 
with this duty, 

Anderson was placed in command of a 
party of sailors taken from different colliers 
in the harbor and they assisted the Marines 
during one night's fighting at Camp McCalla. 
This was heavy action. 

When the Spanish steamer Adula was cap- 
tured in July, Anderson was placed in charge 
of her and he took her to Savannah, Ga., 
where he delivered her to the prize court 
and then returned to the Marblehead, 

Upon returning from Savannah the young 
sailor was placed in command of the Spanish 
gunboat Sandoval, which had been sunk by 
her commanding officer and raised by the 
Marblehead. The Sandoval was taken north 
by Anderson and put out of commission at 
Portsmouth, NH. About this time the Span- 
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ish-American War ended in victory for the 
United States. 
2 TOP AWARD 

During the occupation of Veracruz, 
Mexico, in 1915 Anderson, now a captain, 
was the skipper of the New Hampshire. He 
went ashore in command of a regiment of 
Blue Jackets and Marines and for extraor- 
dinary heroism he was awarded the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. 

Two years after his heroic action at Vera 
Cruz, the United States entered World War 
I. He was attached to the American patrol 
and for his services he was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Medal. He served as 
brevet admiral, 7th Division, and later was 
Governor of Puerto Rico. 

A short time after the war, Admiral An- 
derson was as the “plum” of the 
American Navy and was detailed as com- 
mander in chief of the Eastern Fleet with 
the full rank of admiral. This was the 
highest military rank ever obtained by a 
North Carolinian in the service of the United 
States. 


astated Japan in 1923. Each year thereafter 
the Japanese Government sent the admiral 
a Christmas present. 

Out of his class of 120 at Annapolis only 
2 rose to the rank of permanent rear ad- 
miral. Anderson was the first of the two. 

Admiral Anderson retired from the Navy in 
1926 and returned to his hometown, WH- 
mington, to live his remaining years. The 
great naval hero, three time winner of medals 
in action, died at his home in Wilmington 
on September 23, 1933. 


American Interest in Thailand’s 
Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr, Speaker, the 
purpose of our foreign assistance pro- 
grams has been, and should continue 
to be, helping less fortunate nations 
help themselves in attaining economic 
viability and social stability. One of 
the nations in which our aid appears 
to be achieving those aims is Thai- 
land, a country which has been our 
longtime friend and ally. The re- 
sults of Thailand's efforts at self- 
development, with the help of the United 
States, were described recently by our 
Ambassador to that country, the Hon- 
orable Kenneth Todd Young, Jr., in a 
speech given at Bangkok. Under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks, I 
respectfully urge the attention of my 
colleagues to this enlightening address 
by Ambassador Young: 

AMERICAN INTEREST IN THAILAND'S 
DEVELOPMENT 
* 

The world today is rocked by winds of 
change and storms of violence. From our 
own revolutionary tradition and with a new 
generation taking over, we welcome much of 
the social and technological revolution 
transforming mankind, 
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Yet, despite all the new science and tech- 
nology, too many people still suffer the con- 
sequences of isolation, ignorance, and igno- 
miny in remote villages and forgotten slums 
where they do not have simple everyday 
things; schoolbooks and balanced diets, 
good water and decent homes, better jobs 
and more comforts. Unless all countries— 
large and small—relieve the distress of the 
hungry millions, we will all face a volcanic 
eruption of resentment and violence. 

For to the ignorant and the hopeful, 
false promises of paradise and distorted pic- 
tures of freedom make a strong appeal. The 
poor and the ignorant can be readily sub- 
verted into supporting an allen cause. How 
many in Asia, for example, realize Com- 
munist China’s tragic mockery of welfare for 
the people? Upset by the strains of modern- 
ization, many people want quick, ready, 
tangible solutions. In hope and expettation 
they will listen to the quacks, fakers, and 
scavengers who exploit this difficult transi- 
tion period for their own ends. 

For isolation does not destroy imagination. 
Ignorance does not inhibit hope and ignom- 
iny can never kill the spark of human 


dignity. 

To cope with this worldwide challenge, the 
United States wants to promote social justice 
at home and abroad by means of political, 
social and economic developments. We are 
for progress by humane and controlled 
revolution conducted under law by dynamic 
societies cooperating in united strength to 
achieve higher spiritual and material levels 
of living for all the people in villages and 
towns. 

In southeast Asia, as elsewhere, we cer- 
tainly do not want colonies or copycats, 
satellites or stooges, even if that were possi- 
ble, which fortunately it no longer is. We 
want to see truly independent nations create 
their own new societies, fashion their own 
social justice, establish their own defense 
against the h and ons of our 
imperfect world, and stand on their own feet 
in vigorous, hopeful self-respect. As Presi- 
dent Kennedy declared in his state of the 
Union message on January 15: “We seek 
not the worldwide victory of one nation or 
system but a worldwide victory of man.” 

Ir 


In this setting, Thailand's progress in its 
own development is of particular interest 
to the United States. We have long been 
friends. We want to see our friends con- 
tinue to gain strength and vitality, but in 
their own way. We are impressed with the 
advances which Thailand is making in many 
directions, Thalland's gross national prod- 
uct Is increasing every year. Per capita in- 
comes and standards of Hving are improving. 
Significant new exports have emerged in the 
last few years as a result of integrated de- 
velopment efforts, The number of skilled, 
professional people is growing rapidly. Thal- 
land is devoting more of its own resources 
to development in a widening area of self- 
help. The leaders and people of Thailand 
are determined to modernize their country 
and stand on their own feet. 

We are also interested in Thalland's de- 
velopment because Thailand can play a lead- 
ing role as a “demonstration nation” in the 
process of development. Thailand’s example 
of different kinds and levels of development 
and new approaches to agrarian improve- 
ment can help us all find new answers to 
new problems. Moreover, Thalland’s progress 
in the center of southeast Asia can strength- 
en this key area's stability and growth in 
freedom. This significant peninsula has 
been a delta of human movement and dy- 
namic change for thousands of years. It 
is even more so today. It is in our interest 
and the whole world’s interest that Thailand 
and southeast Asia move together in orderly 
modernization and evolutionary change to 
full freedom. 
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The Government of Thailand has shown 
that it clearly recognizes the threats of dis- 
content and subversion. Of particular con- 
cern are its outlying areas in the northeast 
and north near the Mekong River where 
small villages have long been relatively iso- 
lated from the heartland of Thailand and 
exposed to alien agents from the north. The 
people in the remote areas of the northeast 
and north express a desire for a better live- 
lthood, but, in their desires, they can fall 
prey to Communist propaganda and the ero- 
sive process of “aggression by seepage.” 

Thai leaders and officials are attacking 
these problems by setting in motion a series 
of civilian and military programs. They 
are intended to secure protection for the 
people while improving their livelihood 
through positive economic, social, and politi- 
cal development effected through integrated 
action. This will end rural isolation and 
alleviate ignorance, poverty, and distress. 

The United States, as a long time friend 
and close ally, is assisting, at Thailand's 
request, wherever appropriate, in these 
constructive programs, Substantial U.S. 
economic and military assistance will con- 
tinue, subject to congressional approval. 
Of course, changes in form and content will 
be made to meet new requirements. In 
any case, we intend to do our part to sup- 
port the efforts of our Thai friends to 
mocernize and become self-supporting. 

Iv 


In the last year, some important new 
ideas and devices in Thalland development 
have been put into effect. I would like to 
tell you about five of the newer ones in 
which the United States is assisting in a 
modest way. Each supplements the other 
in meeting long and short term needs and 
are full of promise for the future. 

First of all, the Thai Government de- 
cided early last year to explore the condi- 
tions, needs and dangers of the more remote 
villages of the northeast and north. Under 
the leadership of the Ministry of Interior, 
mobile information teams, with representa- 
tives from the ministries in Bangkok, and 
some U.S.-supplied equipment, have made 
eight journeys so far. The teams moved 
into the most inaccessible areas, cheerfully 
undergoing considerable hardship for 2 
or 3 weeks. They traveled mostly by Land 
Rover and jeep but sometimes by foot, 
by oxcart, by boat, and by train. 

Each trip followed the same pattern of 
activity—talking with villagers in their 
homes, in the fields, at the temple and the 
school; discussing village needs and inter- 
ests with the leaders In the evenings; show- 
ing films about Thailand's king and queen, 
government leaders, Thai railways and other 
developments, and providing medical treat- 
ment. 

I have found the reports of these mobile 
information team journeys extremely in- 
teresting and valuable. They describe the 
political, social and economic conditions up- 
country, analyze the villagers’ felt anxieties 
and needs, and pave the way for the fulfill- 
ment of those needs through community de- 
velopment and civic action programs. The 
mobile information teams have produced ob- 
jective criteria for village and rural develop- 
ment, 

The second project was a natural sequel— 
the resourceful and constructive mobile de- 
velopment program. Combining commu- 
nity development with civic action, it brings 
a team of experts into a remote area for 
several months of intensive work on the spot 
with the villagers. The initial mobile spot 
velopment unit im Kalasin Province cov- 
ered an area of some 100,000 people. The 
program concentrated on the most pressing 
needs—roads, water and public health. 

From what I have seen there, the accom- 
plishments in a few months are impressive. 
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Over 140 kilometers of roads, including vil- 
lage streets, were built or repaired. An as- 
phalted runway was finished with adjacent 
parking areas. Five wells were drilled and 
equipped with pumps to provide urgently 
needed water for domestic use and vegetable 
gardens. Women now walk only a short dis- 
tance rather than several kilometers to get 
safe drinking water. Storage tanks were 
built and water piped to convenient points 
for village use. Medical treatment and im- 
munization were given to thousands of peo- 
ple. Eleven persons found critically 111 were 
flown out by helicopter to the Kalasin Hos- 
pital. In addition, a generator was installed 
to provide electricity for street lights, radio 
and television. Many privies were built. 
Agricultural advice was given together with 
seeds for kitchen gardens. 

The people of the area contributed free 
labor. When the mobile phase of the proj- 
ect was over, they expressed considerable 
satisfaction regarding the many improve- 
ments. Their continued satisfaction, how- 
ever, must depend largely on how well the 
followthrough program is conducted, par- 
ticularly in the area of programs which will 
help the villagers to increase their income. 

The second mobile development unit is 
now developing the area northwest of Sakron 
Nakorn, particularly Ampur Wanornniwat 
and its three neighboring ampurs. It will 
cover an area including some 300,000 peo- 
ple. I understand that the next mobile de- 
velopment unit project is scheduled for 
April and 12 such projects are planned 
in all. The United States is assisting by 
furnishing equipment such as tractors and 
medical supplies, rond graders and well-drill- 
ing rigs. 

The third program is more long-range. It 
is the Thai Government's plan, already being 
carried forward, to apply intensive agricul- 
tural development to three changwats or 
provinces at one time. The objective is to 
raise the farmer's income. It is called the 
trichangwat program of area concentration. 
It means simply this: Instead of spreading 
the various parts of developmental process 
over the wide areas of the country, the Gov- 
ernment will concentrate all aspects of the 
process in one area at a time. The five major 
fields of emphasis are agricultural research, 
extension, irrigation, credit and marketing. 
Tt is hoped that progress will be rapid enough 
to permit moving into 3 new changwats 
and in 5 years to cover the 15 changwats of 
the northeast. 

This new program was started a few 
months ago. The first three changwats are 
Kalasin, Mahasarakam and Rot Et in the 
northeast. They were chosen partly because 
past efforts have provided this area with 
over 100 water tanks or reservoirs which, in 
effect, will give the program a good start. 

The United States is assisting by provid- 
ing technical advisers, commodities which 
cannot be obtained locally and some training 
support. Thal and American specialists will 
work together in close cooperation. 

The fourth type of new activity is the 
Thal-American Combat Development and 
Test Center established a few months ago 
here in Bangkok at the Ministry of Defense. 
Here we find Thai and American scientific 
brainpower working together in combined 
projects. These men come from various fields 
of science, electronics, armaments, and even 
sociology. They are engaged in analysis of a 
potential counterinsurgency environment 
and of the kinds of weapons, equipment and 
organizations which would be most effective 
to cope with fluid village warfare in aggres- 
sion by seepage.” What is needed is mobil- 
ity and versatility. 

The fifth new activity’ is the encourage- 
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ment of local administration. 
conferences have been started 
executive development. while 4-week semi- 
nars have been started for deputy governors 
and district officers to strengthen district 
administration and improve relations be- 
tween the Central Government and local of- 
ficials. 

The Government has brought over 3,000 
township chiefs (kamnan) to Bangkok for 
training to improve their functioning. A 
similar training program was started for vil- 
lage chiefs in the north and northeast fron- 
tier areas to improve local government at the 
rice roots. The United States has been as- 
sisting these interesting programs of local 
government in the form of audio-visual 
equipment, station wagons, books and pub- 
lications and other services. 

We have great. expectations in this new 
kind of development represented by these 
five examples. It is full of motion, but 
scaled for different levels; primary develop- 
ment for a village, medium development for 
an area cluster of towns and villages, and 
large-scale development of nationwide proj- 
ects. All change brings pains as well as 
gains—ulcers as well as progress. But this 
strategy of development will not abruptly 
change the way of living of the farmer and 
his family. Instead of disrupting rural pat- 
terns, the technique of mobile development 
will bring -modern trained people to the 
farmers—teachers, development workers, and 
village administrators who know the com- 
munity. On the other hand, medium-scale 
development will set up new ways and mod- 
ern services, facilities and institutes in a 
nearby central location where the farmers 
can find a market for their increased produc- 
tion and young people can learn new jobs. 
Thus, new technology and new ideas for 
both rural and urban living and working 
can be systematically and effectively intro- 
duced according to the appropriate stage of 
development. Eventually, the electricity, 
water, highways, and industrial products of 
1 e, time-consuming development 
will reach and help the people in the cities 
and then in the villages. 

Thailand's process and method of deyel- 
opment along these and many other lines 
facilitates U.S. assistance and benefits both 
the people of Thailand and the United 
States. We will learn much from Thailand's 
experience, We will prove the validity of the 
emphasis on self-help and maximum use of 
local resources. The five new activities 
which I have sketched epitomize that prin- 
ciple. Thal leaders and experts are in the 
forefront of éach one, while Thal resources 
exclusively began the mobile development 
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program. 

Eventually, if all goes speedily and well, 
these many strands of development will knit 
together to unify and to strengthen the na- 
tion for the people's welfare. Thailand's 
cohesion and vitality will contribute greatly 
to the progress and stability of our world. 

Today, more than ever before perhaps, 
Americans know that they are the instru- 
ments of change, not the guardians of the 
status quo. But we must be wise, prudent, 
and understanding in our innovations. 
There will be difficulties and disappoint- 
ments all along the way. We all realize 
that. But we can learn to absorb malad- 
justments, to slow our pace to avoid exces- 
sive strain, and ease the journey of people 
from the old ways to the new. The emerging 
world will be utterly different than anything 
in man's past history. We must be prepared 
to move with a new world as well as make 
it. As prop Lincoln once said: “The 
dogmas o e quiet past are inadequate to 
the stormy present. As our case is 
new sọ must we think anew and act anew.” 
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Young Americans for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, December 
10, 1962, witnessed the observance of 
Human Rights Day. Unfortunately 
there is undermining progress toward 
world peace the fact that many peoples 
of the world remain shackled and 
chained because they are denied these 
basic human rights. Sadly some 
countries pay lipservice only to the 
fundamental freedoms as guaranteed in 
our Constitution and the U.N. Charter. 
The cold war observes much tribute to 
the form, but very little application of its 
substantive content, as Communist lead- 
ers continue to pervert the meaning of 
words to their own willful definitions. 
It was an acute awareness of this situa- 
tion which prompted the Young Ameri- 
cans for Freedom of New York State to 
send the following letter to the Ambas- 
sador of the U.S.S.R. to the U.N. on the 
observance of Human Rights Day last 
December. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include a copy of the letter in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 

YOUNG AMERICANS FOR FREEDOM, 

New York City, N. ., December 8 1962. 
Hon. VALERIAN ALEKSANDROVICH ZORIN, 
Ambassador of the U.S.S.R. to the U.N., 
New York City, N.Y. 

Dear AMBASSADOR ZORIN; The members and 
friends of Young Americans for Freedom ask 
you to conyey to the youth of your nation 
our greetings on Human Rights Day, Dec- 
ember 10. We know they share with us the 
desire that all men shall one day be able to 
enjoy, as we in the United States do, basic 
human rights, including freedom of expres- 
sion, freedom of worship, freedom of move- 
ment, and self-determination that are inher- 
ent to the dignity of man. We know they, 
too, look forward to an end of imperialism 
and colonialism that exploits and degrades 
SO many people throughout the world. 

Unfortunately, we must also ask you, the 
Russian Ambassador, to extend our greetings 
to the people of Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia 
and the other nations and territories that the 
U.S.S.R. is holding captive. Areas in which 
the aforementioned human rights are non- 
existent and hold a place in the hearts of the 
inhabitants usually reserved for a missing 
loved one. ö 

Also, may we request that you convey our 
message to the people of East Berlin, Hun- 
gary, and the rest of Eastern Europe that are 
dominated by the imperialistic designs of 
your nation, and to the people of Cuba who 
are reminded daily by the sight of your 
troops and “technicians” that colonialism is 
not a thing of the past. 

Finally, we must ask you to convey sym- 
pathy to those unfortunates in your own 
country who made the mistake of thinking 
the the Human Rights Declaration applied 
to them and are now suffering from the error 
of such thinking in your political prisons and 
Siberian penal colonies, 

Please let all of these people know that 
there are places in the world where their 
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plight is not forgotten and where their 
eventual return, with dignity to the brother- 
hood of man is hoped, prayed, and worked 
for each day. 
Very truly yours, 
EpMUND ZANINI, 
New York State Chairman. 
WILLIAM BOERUM, 
New York State Vice Chairman, 


Peace Corps Couple in India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
was delighted to read, in the February 18, 
1963, issue of Chemical & Engineering 
News, an article about a new trend to- 
ward the use of technically trained peo- 
ple by the Peace Corps overseas. The 
article singled out a young couple, Carl 
and Jane Gibson. I know Carl's parents, 
who are my constituents from Middle- 
ton, Wis., very well, and I am pleased 
and proud to commend this article to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

Peace Corps Courts Typiry New Trenp— 
Move Toward SENDING TECHNICALLY 
TRAINED PEOPLE OVERSEAS PERSONIFIED BY 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER-CHEMIST COUPLE IN 
INDIA 


Last fall, Chemical Engineer Carl Gibson 
and his wife Jane, a chemist, left for Uttar 
Pradesh Agricultural University at Pantna- 
gar, India. They are there as part of a 50- 
member contingent to help expand and 
teach the school's science curriculum, as 
well as to do research and agricultural ex- 
tension work. The Gibsons are Peace Corps 
volunteers, 

They represent a new trend in Peace Corps 
volunteers—a trend toward more highly 
skilled technical manpower. “We would 
like to have at least 10 percent of our man- 
power scientifically oriented,” Jules Pagano, 
Director of the Peace Corps’ Professional and 
Technical Division, says. The problems 
facing developing nations call for above- 
average volunteers,” he adds. 

The Gibsons are certainly that. Carl, 28, is 
from Middleton, Wis. He received his B.S. 
and M.S. in chemical engineering from the 
University of Wisconsin and his Ph. D. from 
Stanford. Jane, who is 26, hails from Paris, 
Tex. She completed her undergraduate 
work in chemistry at the University of Ten- 
nessee before moving on to Stanford for 
her master’s degree in physical sciences. 

Although volunteers are encouraged to 
choose a country that especially interests 
them, the Gibsons did not. They were as- 

to India because of that country’s 
critical need for university science teachers 
and for help in modernizing its agriculture. 


TRAINING 


To prepare for their 21 months in India, 
the Gibsons, like all Peace Corps volunteers, 
were subjected to rigorous training and in- 
doctrination. They put in ten 60-hour weeks 
at the University of Illinois, and a month in 
India getting a working knowledge of the 
country—its language, history, culture, and 
traditions. They also learned how to handle 
questions about the United States and its 
policies. 

Language makes up about 40 percent of 
the total training program; area studies 
about 17 percent; and the role of the United 
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States in world affairs about 16 percent. 
Another segment of the program—about 8 
percent—helps volunteers brush up on their~ 
skills and shows them how to use their skills 
most effectively in the host country. They 
learn: 

What the working environment is in the 
host country—the social strategies needed 
and the technical problems likely to be en- 
countered. 

What equipment, tools, references, and the 
like are needed and what facilities, such as 
laboratories and supply rooms, will be avail- 
able abroad. They also learn how to build 
and improvise things not available. 

How to evaluate and get the most out of 
the skills of native trainees. 

The balance of the training program con- 
sists of first aid instruction, physical condi- 
tioning, Peace Corps orientation, and in- 
struction on how to recognize and combat 
communism. Thus far, more than 30 uni- 
versities in the United States and 2 training 
camps in Puerto Rico have participated 
in the program. 

Although the Peace Corps is strictly a vol- 
unteer service, the volunteer gets $75 a 
month, banked or allocated to someone, from 
the time he is invited on a project (including 
the training period) until his 2-year tenure 
is completed. He also receives transporta- 
tion and medical services, plus an allotment 
to cover food, clothing, housing, and inci-' 
dentals. While in the host country, this 
allotment is based on what nationals in 
similar occupations earn. 

Some countries now foot the bills for the 
volunteers’ living expenses. But volunteers 
receive no special privileges, such as post ex- 
change benefits and diplomatic immunities. 
They are urged to live as close to native 
standards as possible. 

BUSY LIFE 


In India, the Gibsons have a varied work 
schedule. During school months, both teach 
chemistry at the university. Carl also con- 
ducts some graduate work, and his wife 
assists. 

After school, they help with community 
development activities. Helping to bridge 
social distances found in highly stratified 
societies is one of thelr most important 
functions. 

When schoo! is out this spring, the Gibsons 
will work informally with their students, 
leading discussion groups and taking them 
on field trips. And they will do research on 
specific problems of the area, such as farm- 
ing techniques, soil conservation, and nour- 
ishment. 

“In this capacity we have found people 
like the Gibsons to be of far greater benefit 
than just teachers or farmers because they 
have the ability to relate classroom theory to 
the real problems of the country,” says Mr. 
Pagano. 

Americans of all ages and backgrounds are 
responding to the Peace Corps call for vol- 
unteers. The Indian contingent, for example, 
includes the Gibsons, a 19-year-old boy with 
2 years of college who is teaching livestock 
improvement, and a woman, 69, who formerly 
taught English in South Dakota. 

SCIENCE TEACHERS PLAY A BIG ROLE IN THE 
PEACE CORPS 


Number of Peace Corps volunteers teaching 
science 1 . 
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Number of Peace Corps volunteers teaching 
science — Continued 


Country- Continued 
tan 4 
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All of the volunteers listed are qualified to 
teach scientific subjects, but reports on the 
actual teaching assignments of some have 
not yet reached Washington. 

Source: U.S. Peace Corps. 


Many, like the Gibsons, volunteer at great 
sacrifice. They give up promising futures at 
home to spend 2 years at low pay in less- 
than homelike conditions. 

Jane sums up what motivated her and 
her husband: “We would like to be in a 
position to let people know what Americans 
are like by being a good example. We will 
try to win friends for ourselves and for our 
country. Maybe these efforts will mean that 
the next generation won’t be going to the 
same countries to kill.“ A willingness to 
serve and a useful skill are the two most 
essential qualifications for Peace Corps serv- 
ice, Mr. Pagano says. 

TRAINING FOR THE FUTURE 


What does the future hold for the volun- 
teer when he returns from abroad? “We've 
established a division of volunteer fleld sup- 
port to deal with the personal problems of 
the volunteer,” Mr. Pagano explains. “It 
gets information to him on what is happen- 
ing while he is away and what will be avail- 
able to him on his return.” 

According to Mr. Pagano, many schools 
and industries, as well as Federal agencies, 
already have expressed interest in interview- 
ing returning volunteers. “Volunteer files 
will be available to these people,” he says, 
“so they can see the record of achieyement— 
the kind of reaction a volunteer received 
from other countries and the people he 
worked with.” 

For returning volunteers who have not 
finished their education, and would like to, 
the Peace Corps, working with a number 
of colleges and universities, is exploring the 
possibilities of giving some form of academic 
credit for Peace Corps service. Then, too, 
the $1,800 severance pay will be a big help 
to those who had to curtall education for 
lack of money. 

Some companies have expanded their 
military or government leave policies to in- 
clude employees who join the Peace Corps. 
This insures the volunteer that his job will 
be waiting for him when he returns. 

But the Peace Corps is limited in what it 
can do to further the careers of its re- 
turnees. “Congress has specifically forbid- 
den us to be an employment agency in any 
sense,” Mr. Pagano stresses. “We can't give 
people special treatment just because they 
are in the Peace Corps.” 

Local draft boards have been cooperative, 
he points out. “But, here again, we offer no 
assurance to prospective volunteers that 
they won't be called into military service 
apoa completing their tour of service,” he 
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As the Peace Corps enters its second year 
of operation even some of its most vocifer- 
ous early opponents now admit that it is a 
surprising success, Since its first mission 
of 51 to Ghana in 1961, the Peace Corps has 
grown until today there are more than 5,000 
volunteers serving in 40 countries. In his 
state of the Union miessage, President Ken- 
nedy predicted that by 1964 more than 9,000 
volunteers will be serving overseas. 

Even now, demand for PCV’s is so great 
that no country has received the number it 
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has requested, Mr. Pagano says. This is par- 
ticularly true of secondary-school science 
teachers. “More and more countries are 
asking for volunteers trained in science and 
technology,” he says. The success of our 
future projects to a large extent hinges 
strongly on the cooperation and support of 
the scientific community.“ 


House Resolution 14; Special Committee 


on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 


Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C, 
Dran Concerssman SMITH: We would like 
it to be on record that we strongly urge you 
to submit to your committee and vote in 
favor of the Flood resolution (House Resolu- 
tion 14). The captive nations that are en- 
slaved under Russia certainly could use any 
support from our country. 
A special Committee on Captive Nations in 
the House of Representatives would be in- 
valuable, 


Manch 12, 1963. 
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Please give the Flood resolution your sup- 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


HARTFORD, Conn., March 12, 1963. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: I am taking the 
liberty in urging you to submit the Flood 
resolution (House Resolution 14) to vote by 
your committee. 

A Committee on Captive Nations will play 
an important role to counteract Soviet propa- 
ganda in regard to equality of human and 
religious rights of nations now oppressed by 
Russian imperialism, 

Guided by the importance of such a com- 
mittee, may I ask for your favorable support 
to the Flood resolution. 

Thank you. 

Respectfully yours, 
MyYnon W. ZiELYK, Ph. D. 
Marcu 12, 1963, 
Hon, Howard W, SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SMITH: In the interest 
of the Ukrainian Congress Committee 
Branch in Cohoes, I earnestly ask you to 
favorably consider the Flood Resolution 
(House Resolution 14). A Committee on 
Captive Nations is very important for us, 
Americans, at the present time, when every- 
where Communistic Russia has been calling 
for “national Hberation” in Africa and Asia. 
We, as a democratic power, have not done 
everything in our ability to ald the enslaved 
non-Russian nations in their fight for great- 
er freedom. 

A Committee on Captive Nations in the 
House of Representatives would indeed help 
to supply much needed information con- 
cerning the status and want of independence 
among the captive nations. Added sources 
of knowledge have proven to be of great 
value in this particular branch of work. 

Therefore, we once again urge you, Con- 

Smrrx, to consider and support the 
Flood resolution in your Rules Committee. 
Thank you. 
Respectfully yours, 
JULIAN BACHYNSKY, 
Secretary, Congress Committee Branch 
in Cohoes. 
MICHAEL KUCHAR, 
President, Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee Branch in Cohoes, 
Sr. Lours, Mo., February 14, 1963. 
Congressman DANIEL FLOOD, ' 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I would like to 
receive from you information re Permanent 
Captive Nations Committee and a résumé, if 
possible, of any action (effective action) 
which has been taken to free these slaves 
of the international Communist conspiracy, 
almost one billion of them. 

What is the present status of the Perma- 


nent Captive Nations Committce? Who 
are the members? 
Thank you very much. 
Very truly yours, 
D. GRANT. 


Sr. Paul., MINN., March 15, 1963. 
Hon. Howarp SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: Iam writing to 
you in regards to the House Resolution 14, 
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presented by Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD. 
I strongly urge you to present this resolution 
before your committee with your favorable 
comment, 

We know that Soviet Russia is our 
enemy. In order to combat the enemy, we 
must know him, his weaknesses especially. 
Recent information and statements emanat- 
ing from our State Department showed such 
an abysmal ignorance in this respect that it 
is simply appalling, We cannot win the cold 
war with such a knowledge of our enemy. 

An objective and impartial study con- 
ducted by the Congressional Committee on 
Captive Nations will supply the sorely needed 
information which will be of a great help to 
our State Department in forming a dynamic 
and winning foreign policy. 

I sincerely urge you, dear Congressman 
SMITH, to submit the House Resolution 14 
to vote in your committee with your favor- 
able support. 

Sincerely yours, 
Myrna H. Haryvax, 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I think that all 
who understand the actual situation in 
Eastern Europe, deeply appreciate your in- 
terest in the question of captive nations. 
The only way to avoid becoming a cap- 
tive nation“ ourselves is to study the ques- 
tions and to form a real winning policy. 

Most sincerely, 
M. H. HAYDAK. 


HARTFORD, CONN., March 11, 1963. 
Hon. Howann W. SMITE, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 

House Office Building, Washington, DC. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SMTrH: In the name of 
our 250 members we are taking liberty to 
urge you to submit the Flood resolution 
(House Resolution 14) to vote by your com- 
mittee and to give it your favorable opinion. 

Your qualified support to the Flood resolu- 
tion, Mr, Chairman, will be most gratefully 
appreciated. We thank you. 

Respectfully yours, 

UKRAINIAN CITIZEN 

CLUB IN HARTFORD, 
PITTSFIELD, Mass., March 18, 1693. 

Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: A Special 
Committee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives would give our people— 
our country—the unbiased truth on the sub- 
merged nations, which will be of enormous 
aid in carrying out foreign and worldwide 
policy, in turn to make this world a better 
place to live in. 

We, the undersigned, urge you to submit 
the Flood resolution (H. Res. 14) to a vote 
by your committee and ask you to give it 
your favorable consideration. 

Respectfully yours, 

Ukrainian National Association Brother- 
hood No. 150: Walter J, Huska, Presi- 
dent; John Tormesosky, Secretary; 
Wierj Saurij, Stanley Smichesko, John 
Nipordnt, Stephen Nekorhuk, Mrs. 
Anna Smichesko, Thomas Kinnas, Rev. 
G. Ans Wha}, Michael W. Janewyy, 
Walter W. Kopychak. 


Mancrt 19, 1963. 
Hon. DaN KIL. J. FLOOD, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dan: Thank you so much for send- 
ing me the booklet on the 45th anniver- 
sary of the Ukraine's independence, and I 
surely will make every effort to be on the 
floor on March 27 when you discuss the res- 
olutions proposing a Special Committee on 
the Captive Nations. 
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With warm personal regards, I am, 
Sincerely, 
D. R. MATTHEWS, 
Member of Congress. 


Greendale: Urban Era Pacemaker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, an- 
other outstanding community in my 
congressional district has been featured 
in a “profile” by Milwaukee Sentinel Re- 
porter William Janz. This time it is 
Greendale, Wis: 

Greendale is a truly unique communi- 
ty. One of the “green town” triplets, it 
was born during the depression as a 
federally built, owned, and operated 
community. 

Methods of urban planning, then just 
in their infancy, were used to create a 
town that combined the best of an 
English “garden” village with housing 
which could be made available at low 
rents to families with limited means. 

Its originators designed Greendale to 
be planned as no other town had ever 
been, as a model for the future. It has 
lived up to that aim. Methods which 
were originated for Greendale have be- 
come basic principles for modern urban 
planners. 

But more than a place of historical 
interest, Greendale is a fine residential 
community. Since 1952 when the proj- 
ect was sold into private hands, it has 
continued to grow and thrive. 

In Greendale—unlike other Federal 
housing projects which were sold—the 
people had full opportunity and first 
chance to purchase the homes in which 
they were living, for a reasonable price. 
At the same time, the plan used in sell- 
ing Greendale saved the Federal Goy- 
ernment over $2 million. 

I was happy to have been of assistance 
in this transaction. Last Monday I was 
honored to give the main address at the 
10th anniversary banquet of the Mil- 
waukee Community Development Corp., 
an organization formed to buy vacant 
land within the community. 

At that time I expressed my confidence 
that Greendale would continue to enjoy 
the fruits of community planning and 
cooperation, and that the next 10 years 
would find the town even more flourish- 
ing than it is today. 

I commend the attention of my col- 
leagues to Greendale, a pacemaker of 
our urban era: 

GREENDALE URBAN ERA PACEMAKER 
(By William Janz) 

The development of Greendale, a planned 
Federal housing project, helped mark “the 
birth of the urban nation.” 

In its plans for Greendale, the Federal 
Government took equal parts of the city and 
country and combined them without de- 
stroying either. 
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Greendale is a community crisscrossed 
with parks and streams in a valley in south- 
west Milwaukee County. 

Greendale has been called “the garden 
city” and the names of many of its streets 
are associated with gardens and the coun- 
tryside. 

There are Basswood, Balsam, Butternut, 
and Bluebird; Dahlia, Daffodil, Dellrose, and 
Dendron; Cornflower, Currant, Conifer, and 
Crocus—street names all. 

The village was built on farmland as a 
Federal community in 1938 to provide work 
for those who didn't have work and homes 
for those who couldn't afford homes in such 
a beautiful setting. 

More than 60 farms were scattered 
throughout the valley along the Root River 
and Dale Creek. The Government bought 
3,400 acres and planned a country village 
with the advantages of city life. 

Greendale, one of three such communities 
in the country, was built with a central busi- 
ness area, surrounded by homes and a green 
belt of woods. The two other communities 
are Greenbelt, Md., and Greenhills, Ohio. 

The Government wanted to show how 
model communities should be built. 

One Federal housing and planning ex- 
pert said Greendale and its two planned 
sister cities showed “the beginning of a new 
urban era in the United States, an era in 
which the emphasis will no longer be on 
more and bigger cities, but on better ones.” 

The village started out as a community for 
low income groups, mostly industrial work- 
ers making between $1,200 and $2,200 a year. 
Rent in the white concrete block homes 
ranged from $19 to $32.50 a month. 

Through orderly expansion first planned by 
the Government, Greendale has changed and 
is now a middle income community, 

Village President Edmund Blondin said, 
“Greendale is fortunate that it inherited a 
fully paid for capital plant from the Fed- 
eral Government. We have been able to ex- 
pand without making substantial additions 
to that plant.” 

It was proyed with successful planning, 
Village Manager John Kuglitsch sald, that “a 
community under Government ownership 
can expand under private enterprise. Weare 
thankful to both the Government and private 
enterprise.” 

Though it was criticized for what was 
called “a socialistic real estate venture,” the 
Government successfully watched over 
Greendale for 14 years. 

Then, in the early 1950’s the homes were 
sold to their tenants and the vacant land 
was bought by the Milwaukee Community 
Development Corp., and organization formed 
by the Boston Store Foundation, Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Co., and the Kearney- 
Trecker Co. 

In the American City magazine, Kurt 
Bauer, head of the southeastern Wisconsin 
planning commission, praised Milwaukee 
Community Development Corp. for its fore- 
sight. 

Bauer said, “Alarmed at the interest shown 
by several large national real estate specu- 
lators in the greenbelt tracts, three large 
Milwaukee corporations decided to. join 
forces and purchase the land. 

PLANNING RESULTS SHOW 


He wrote that Milwaukee Community De- 
velopment Corp. was formed with the ex- 
pressed intention of conserving the improved 
property and of sponsoring the planned ex- 
pansion of the original townsite in as much 
harmony with the original greenbelt con- 
cept as the economics of private enterprise 
would permit.” 

The planning the Government did and 
Milwaukee Community Development Corp. 
carried on is visible in the village. Green- 
dale has avoided many suburban problems 
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that would have resulted had there been no 
thought before development. 

In the old section of the village, electric 
and telephone wires are underground so 
storms don’t cause power shortages, 

Many of the residential streets are circular 
or dead end streets so only the people who 
live there drive on them. This was a new 
planning concept in the 1930’s when Main 
Street was usually a highway that ran 
through the center of town. 

With so many dead end streets, pedestrian 


paths were put behind the homes and chil- 


dren walked to school or mothers went shop- 
ping without having to cross more than one 
major street. 

STILL OBJECT OF STUDY 


Highway 36 runs through Greendale, yet 
when driving on the highway one isn’t aware 
of the community because there is little de- 
velopment along it. Greendale was bullt 
out of the way of traffic, but near it. 2 

Whenever someone would see the com- 
munity for the first time,” Kuglitsch said, 
Loni say he never realized the village was 

ere.” 

In the last few years, the residential area 
has expanded so that homes have now been 
built across the highway in the vicinity of 
Scout Lake. These homes are in the $20,000 
to $40,000 class. 

Even though the Government and its plan- 
ners are long gone, Kuglitsch said foreign 
visitors as well as planners in this country 
still stop in the village to inspect “one of the 
planned communities in the country.” 


EXPECT LARGE GROWTH 


But, as indicated by Blondin, planning is 
a continuous thing. It didn't stop when the 
Government left and it can't stop now. The 
village has 9,500 residents and will have 
13,200 by 1967. 

“Greendale faces the challenge now of tak- 
ing the steps to insure that future develop- 
ment rests on a solid economic foundation,” 
Blondin said. 

The foundation of the future will include 
more than just fine homes. It is hoped that 
light industry and commercial businesses 
will be attracted to the area, officials said. 


Mrs. Martha Frances Brown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES L. WELTNER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to take this opportunity to 
salute a gracious and talented journalist 
from the Fifth District of Georgia. Mrs. 
Martha Frances Brown has distin- 
guished herself in the field of journalism. 
As editor of the weekly newspapers, the 
Tri-County Graphic and the North De- 
Kalb Record, Mrs. Brown has been the 
recipient of numerous awards. 

Her latest award was presented by the 
Georgia Conference of Social Welware 
“in appreciation of Mrs. Brown's inter- 
est and concern for a local social prob- 
lem and in recognition of her outstand- 
ing service in writing a series of articles 
in her community weekly newspaper.” 
Mrs. Elizabeth Marshall, chairman of 
the conference journalism awards, made 
the presentation. 
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Mrs. Brown, who was cited in 1961 by 
the Dixie Business magazine for “public 
service in reporting,” recently authored 
a series of articles dealing with the needs 
of Lynwood Park, an area in De Kalb 
County. 

Mrs. Brown is a native of Atlanta and 
a graduate of the Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism of the University 
of Georgia. She has been editor of the 
North De Kalb Record since 1948. 

Other series written by Mrs. Brown 
deal with traffic and zoning problems, 
the need for accurate registration lists 
in various communities, the need for 
citizen participation in civic affairs, and 
many others directed at helping the 
communities served by her newspaper. 

This recent series of stories written 
by Mrs. Brown is a fine example of the 
vitality of the weekly newspaper, the 
dedication of weekly editors, and the 
service that weeklies can perform. 


Program To Eliminate Indecency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us are deeply concerned with the youth 
of our Nation. We wish to see every 
child in our great country grow up to be 
a responsible, straight-thinking - adult. 
We know we have not achieved this goal 
and there are forces at work which, if 
unchecked, make this goal impossible of 
attainment. I refer to the “hucksters of 
immorality.” ; 

If we, as adults, are to curb this menace 
to our youth, we must muster our forces 
and fight it wherever it “crops its ugly 
head.” 

The Queens County chapter, Catholic 
War Veterans, in the State of New York, 
has mapped out a program to guide us in 
this fight. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include a letter which as gone 
out to the membership of this organiza- 
tion, as I believe that it maps out a pro- 
gram worthy of the consideration of 
every adult American: 

Hucksters of immorality are using every 
known media of visual and oral communica- 
tion to arouse improper, immoral, and de- 
structive thoughts and acts in children and 
adolescents. Every day youngsters between 
the ages of 8 and 18, in every city and town 
and hamlet across the 50 States, are bom- 
barded with the most revolting kind of filth 
through the malis, in magazines and books, 
in some movies, and even now in millions 
of phonograph records. 

The sale of smut is no longer an under- 
the-counter business. The producers and 
the marketers of filth have emerged brazenly 
into the light from their slimy haunts. You 
can walk into any one of thousands upon 
thousands of bookstores, stationery stores, 
candy stores, drugstores, bus, rail, or air 
terminals and you will find row after row 
and rack after rack of neat, handy little 
Magazines, paperbacks, books, and greeting 
cards openly displayed with contents that 
would turn the stomach of any vice-squad 
detective. 
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Only an all-out battle in the grassroots of 
each community by an informed public can 
halt the big business of pornography now 
eating the moral tissue of our great Nation, 

You can help in the battle to eliminate 
the indecency in our country by initiating 
the following five-point program in your post 
and community: 

1. Literature: 

(a) Never buy or allow indecent literature 
in your home. 

(b) Send all indecent literature you find 
in your travels to the police, giving location. 

(c) Try to help in eliminating indecent 
literature from newsstands, candy stores, 
your place of business. 

(d) Distribute the leaflet entitled Pol- 
son,” obtained from Franciscan Marytown 
Press, 8000 39th Avenue, Kenosha, Wis. 

2, Movies: 

(a) Make your wishes known to the thea- 
ter owners by patronizing good films and 
staying away from those which do not merit 
support. 

(b) Check always with the Legion of De- 
cency list before you take your family to 
the theater. 

(c) Arrange theater parties to Blackfriars 
Guild, 316 West 57th Street, New York City, 
where clean and wholesome stage produc- 
tions are shown. 

3. Radio and television: 

(a) Write to both sponsor, radio and tele- 
vision company; remind them you expect 
clean and wholesome fun from companies 
which depend upon you for success of their 
productions. 

(b) Supervise all television programs for 
children. 

4. Records: 

(a) Make your preference known to the 
radio stations. 

(b) Write to the recording companies ex- 
pressing your views. 

(c) Buy only recordings of high standards 


5. Legislation: 
(a) Rally public opinion behind new and 
stiffer legislation on obscenity. 
(b) Above all, write to your legislator 
yourself. 
Yours for a home devoted to God and 
country, 
LEONARD J. DEMCHAEK, 
Catholic Action Chairman. 
JOHN SHAMEN, 
Commander. 
FREDERICK F. STAFFORD, 
First Vice Commander. 


Support for a Good Idea Grows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21,1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the text of a letter dated 
March 19, 1963, which I received from 
the National Federation of Catholic 
College Students in connection with my 
vote on the House Un-American Activ- 
Se Committee appropriation, as fol- 
ows: 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
CATHOLIC COLLEGE STUDENTS, 
Washington, D.C., March 19, 1963. 

Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 

U.S. Representative, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE MULTER: In the name 
of the National Federation of Catholic College 
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Students, we would like to thank you for 
the administration com- 


voting against. 
mittee’s resolution for a $360,000 appropria- 
tion to the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. As you may know, the National 
Federation of Catholic College Students has 
taken a stand in favor of transferring the 
House Un-American Activities Committee to 
the House Judiciary Committee. 
With every best wish, we are, 
Sincerely yours, 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
CATHOLIC COLLEGE STUDENTS, 
Preccy ROONEY, 
Executive Secretary. 
RosELYN 8 
Administrative Assistant. 


Letter Written by Hon. Henry W. 
Edgerton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, a 
letter appeared in the Washington Post 
on Monday, March 25, 1963, written by 
the Honorable Henry W. Edgerton, judge 
of the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Circuit. Judge Edger- 
ton, as all who have been privileged to 
know his work appreciate, is an excellent 
judge with an enviable reputation for 
astuteness. But Judge Edgerton is also 
that all too rare citizen who is concerned 
with the direction this Nation and the 
world is taking. As he has done in the 
past, Judge Edgerton has applied his 
judicial wisdom to the most urgent of 
national affairs—survival. His letter, 
like his judicial opinions, is cogent, well 
reasoned, and makes eminently good 
sense. I commend it highly to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. 

The communication follows: 

“Today, every inhabitant of this planet 
must contemplate the day when it may no 
longer be habitable. Every man, woman, 
and child lives under a nuclear sword of 
Damocles, by the slenderest of 
threads, capable of being cut at any moment 
by accident, miscalculation, or madness.” 
The words are President Kennedy’s. 

A sword hanging by the slenderest of 
threads will fall. We shall not survive un- 
less the thread is strengthened or the sword 
removed. Nuclear weapons are in the hands 
of many men, any of whom could start the 
nuclear war. 

Although the men have been carefully 
selected, not all can be proof against “acci- 
dent, miscalculation, or madness.” Unless 
nuclear weapons are abolished, the nuclear 
war may be started and the world may no 
longer be habitable. There is not much 
comfort in refiecting that death grieves sur- 
vivors and when there are no survivors there 
will be no grief. 

Most Americans ignore these facts. The 
President rarely mentions them and some- 
times contradicts them, He has said the 
state of the Union is good, He has said, 
“We do not want to fight, but we have 
fought before,” as if the nuclear war would 
be like other wars. He implies that we have 
national security: “We will not test again 
unless we are forced to or unless our security 
is threatened, or because as a result of new 
Soviet tests we find ourselves unable to meet 
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our commitments to our own people and 
those who are allied with us.” 

“As long as national sovereignty and nu- 
clear bombs coexist, national security can- 
not coexist with them. As long as there is 
a nuclear sword of Damocles there can be 
no national security. Before atomic weap- 
ons were invented, it might reasonably be 
said that we had national security, although 
it might be threatened. We have nothing 
remotely resembling it now. But the myth 
of national security is part of our national 
folklore. 

Governor Rockefeller has said: “Weakening 
the proposals of March 1961 by the Kennedy 
administration even further seems to me 
to run a high risk of endangering our na- 
tional security.” The Washington Post re- 
plied that the administration's revised pro- 

somewhat approached the Soviet po- 
sition -but “that is to be desired if it 
facilitates agreement without compromising 
American security.“ 

A sense of urgency is lacking in America. 
The myth of national security is both a cause 
and an effect. 

It is normal to assume that a danger not 
apparent to the eye will go away if we do 
not admit its existence. When nothing can 
be done about the danger it is comfortable, 
and therefore wise, to rest on this assump- 
tion. But it would be possible to abolish 
nuclear It is, therefore, unwise, 
although comfortable, to forget that unless 
we destroy nuclear weapons they will destroy 
us. 

That we may be wiped out by nuclear 
bombs at any moment, yet the state of the 
Union is good and we have national security, 
is an obvious paradox. Another paradox is 
that we should continue the arms race al- 
though it increases our danger. 

President Kennedy has said, “In a spiraling 
arms race, a nation’s security may well be 

even as its arms increase.” The 
destruction of arms is “no longer a dream— 
it is a practical matter of life or death. The 
risks inherent in disarmament pale in com- 
parison to the risks inherent in an unlimited 
arms race.” 

The Secretary of Defense agrees: The ex- 
panding arsenals of nuclear weapons on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain have created an 
extremely dangerous situation not only for 
their possessors but also for the entire world. 
As the arms race continues and the weapons 
multiply and become more swift and dead- 
ly, the possibility of a global catastrophe, 
either by miscalculation or design, becomes 
ever more real.” He also says we now have 
a strong enough force to absorb an initial 
Russian blow and then “destroy the Soviet 
Union.” 

These statements taken together mean 
that we can gain nothing and may well 
lose much by continuing to increase our 
destructive power. We have no reason to 
doubt the statements. Why then does the 
administration continue the armsrace? Why 
does it propose a military budget of $52 bil- 
lion for next year, up more than $2 billion 
from this year and including $15 billion for 
nuclear weapons alone? 

No doubt real or supposed political expedi- 
ency, considerations of pride and prestige, 
the pressures of the military and of the vast 
and vastly profitable arms industry, are 
among the reasons. But it seems probable 
to me that the chief reason is the patriotic 
tradition in which we were all brought up, 
a tradition of invincible power, invulnerable 
defense, inevitable victory, moving words 
like “Death for noble ends makes dying 
sweet,“ and stirring words like “We'll all feel 
gay when Johnny comes marching home.” 
We continue to feel the warmth of this 
tradition. We continue to be consciously or 
unconsciously influenced by it. But it can- 
not be reconciled with the facts of life and 
death in the nuclear age. 
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Both President Kennedy and Mr. Khru- 
shchey have indicated that in some circum- 
stances they would start the nuclear war. 
Each recognizes the words and acts of the 
other, but not his own, as the threats they 
literally are. However peaceful the purposes 
of the Kennedy administration, Mr. Khru- 
shchev may believe that it means what its 
budget seems to mean and what its spokes- 
men say. He may conclude that he might 
better anticipate overkill than await it. For 
this reason, among others, the Nation’s se- 
curity may well be shrinking even as its 
arms increase. 

Grenville Clark, coauthor of "World Peace 
Through World Law,“ thinks there will prob- 
ably be a disarmament agreement by 1972 
and actual disarmament by 1982. But the 
sword of Damocles is unlikely to hang for 
10 years. 

If everyone realized that the alternative 
to peace is annihilation, the administration 
might be ready and willing to do everything 
possible to promote peace. Some of the 
steps it might take are obvious. It might 
try to convince the American people that 
the Soviet Union is not necessarily aggres- 
sive toward us in a military sense. It might 
remind us that the Russians know as well 
as we do that if they attempted to destroy 
our national independence and our personal 
freedom, neither the United States nor Rus- 
sia would survive. Without abandoning 
efforts to agree about nuclear testing, it 
might cease insisting that agreement must 
precede action and simply stop testing. It 
might dismantle our bases near Russia as 
the Russians have dismantled theirs near 
us, It might cease to make war in support 
of dictatorship in South Vietnam and let 
the people choose their own government. 
It might reduce instead of increasing our 
military budget. Above all, the President 
might use the moral force of his great office 
to create a peaceful climate of opinion. 

We have nothing to lose. Such measures 
as these could not increase our present dan- 
ger. If we gave all possible proofs of good 
will and got nothing in return, we should 
be no worse off. We should be better off, for 
we should have reduced the danger that 
the Russians may strike for fear of being 
struck. And it is not impossible that our 
Steps toward peace might be reciprocated. 
It might turn out that we had started a 
trend away from mutual suicide and toward 
the national security that is now a myth. 
We need not assume that the Russians lack 
either the normal wish to live or the normal 
tendency to meet suspicion with suspicion 
and trust with trust. 

HENRY W. EDGERTON. 


Panama Bridge Ceremonies Marred by 
Mob Tactics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Canal Zone was the scene last fall of two 
memorable occasions. The first was the 
opening on October 12, 1962, of the 
Thatcher Ferry Bridge across the Pacific 
entrance of the Panama Canal; the 
second, the dedication on October 13 of 
the Stevens Circle in Balboa. 

Attended by notables from Panama 
and the United States, the bridge dedi- 
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cation ceremonies, which had been ef- 
ficiently planned, were marred by vio- 
lence on the part of University of Pan- 
ama students. Headed by trained Com- 
munist leaders, these demonstrators, 
displaying banners favoring Castro and 
claiming Panamanian sovereignty over 
the Panama Canal, broke Canal Zone 
barricades and police lines and dis- 
rupted the orderly proceedings of the 
official program. 

In contrast with the disorders at the 
bridge ceremonies, the dedication of 
Stevens Circle was carried out without 
interference. Isthmian newspapers fea- 
tured both programs in considerable 
detail. 

Because information about the dis- 
orders during the bridge dedication pro- 
gram was not widely published in the 
papers in the United States, I quote the 
following news stories from Isthmian 
newspapers as part of my remarks and 
commend them for reading by Members 
of the Congress, officials in the executive 
branch, editors, publicists, and educators: 
[From the Panama American, Oct. 12, 1962] 
IMPORTANT RELATIONS AGREEMENT REVEALED 

Agreement between Panama and the 
United States on important issues were re- 
vealed today by George W. Ball, U.S. Under 
Secretary of State during his at the 
dedication ceremony of the new $20 million 
Thatcher Ferry Bridge. 

Ball confirmed that arrangements have 
been made for the flying of Panama and 
US. flags together at various sites in the 
Canal Zone and that foreign consuls who 
hold exequaturs issued by Panama “will be 
authorized * * * to perform their function 
in the Canal Zone.” 

“And I look forward to successful conclu- 
sion of the negotiations regarding the use 
of Panamanian stamps in the Canal Zone 
post offices,” Ball declared. 

Panamanians who opposed the official 
name “Thatcher Ferry Bridge” probably got 
some satisfaction out of the fact that Ball, 
in concluding his address, referred to it as 
“this Bridge of the Americas.” 

Earlier, the official Panama spokesman at 
the ceremony, Minister of Public Works Max 
Delvalle, described the bridge as a “partial” 
solution to the “situation created by the 
ratification in December 1903 by Panama, 
and the United States in February 1904 of 
the Canal Treaty.” 

Delvalle emphasized that “the formal ac- 
ceptance I am making in the name of the 
Panamanian Government of this project (is) 
teeming with positive significance of our 
people.“ 

“This ceremony uniquely coincides with 
Columbus Day, a date that will perpetuate 
in the hearts and memories of those here 
present at the official opening of so im- 
portant an achievement that links, once 
again, the name of Panama to the conquests 
of modern man in making available for her 
convenience the natural advantages with 
which she was equipped by mother nature,” 
Delvalle declared. 

In his address Ball declared that this 
massive yet graceful span of gleaming metal 
that now leaps from hemisphere to hemis- 
. Makes Panama more than ever 


geography is also a confluence of world his- 
tory: a relay post where destiny changes 
horses.” 

Ball said the Western Hemisphere had 
“moved beyond the policy of good neigh- 
porinan. to the poney y of common endeavor. 
This new policy finds a noble expression in 
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the Alianza para el Progreso—the Alliance 
for Progress.“ 

Referring to the Cuban question, Ball 
pointed out that just last week the Foreign 
Ministers of the American Republics’ “re- 
newed their historic pledge that the Western 
Hemisphere will never tolerate intrusion or 
invasion of foreign despots into the life and 
affairs of this hemisphere.” 

Ball also referred to the bridge “as a new 
and brilliant step toward the fufillment of 
that old dream now a reality—the Pana- 
merican Highway system.” 

“The great bridge we are opening today— 
truly a bridge of the Americas—complete the 
last lap of the Inter-American highway run- 
ning from the United States to Panama. 

“Lying ahead of us is still the untracked 
and formidable wilderness of Darien. But 
we may be confident that this last gap will be 
filled in our lifetime: this last barrier of 
jungle and wilderness will be conquered by 
the travelers and the tourists from North 
and South America. 


[From the Panama American, Oct. 12, 1962] 


BRIDGE OPENED DESPITE MOB Tacrics—CeEre- 
MONY CUT AS STUDENTS USE VIOLENCE 

A mob of Panamanian students, waving 
banners and shouting “America si, Thatcher 
no,” broke barricades and police lines and 
disrupted inauguration ceremonies on the 
Thatcher Ferry Bridge today. 

Swinging fists and launching hefty kicks 
against a wooden barrier and nonretaliating 
Canal Zone police and Panamanian bom- 
beros on the $20 million bridge's approach 
paved the way for a group of 30 chanting 
youths and girls to come within feet of the 
Official guest seating and unfurl a white and 
green banner reading “The Bridge of the 
Americas—symbol of unity.” 

As more and more flag and banner waving 
enthusiasts Joined the initial mob the police 
lines had to retreat and let the surging crowd 
through. The bridge ceremonies 
were cut short and guest of honor, Maurice 
H. Thatcher, failed to make a previously 
announced speech. 

Minor injuries were received by several 
women and children caught in the massive 
crush, Cut knees and torn clothing were 
suffered by a number of bystanders unable 
to move out of the way of the advancing 
mob which at its peak numbered approxi- 
mately 150. 

Spanish speaking detectives and policemen 
appealed to the crowd, listed unofficially by 
Balboa Heights at between nine and eleven 
thousand, time and again, asking them to 
remain calm. 

One Canal Zone police captain appealed 
over @ loudspeaker system “please remain 
calm, we want everyone to relax and enjoy 
themselves.” But those determined to halt 
the inauguration succeeded. 

“These people aren't students, they're 
young hoodlums,“ an official at the ceremony 
Said today. Bystanders voiced opinions that 
the mob was largely composed of a collection 
of people out to make trouble. 

The university Christian democratic 
movement was the first group to break the 
police line. “We had too let them through,” 
one of the policemen at the barrier said. 
“There were too many innocent bystanders 
in danger of getting crushed if we didn't.” 

Police and bomberos, stationed behind a 
low wooden barrier about 50 yards from the 
Official stand, had to rescue several women 
and children directly behind the barrier 
when their cries indicated that they were 
being crushed between the barricade and 
the close-packed crowd. 

All during the speeches the mob slowly 
pushed its way closer to the main stand 
chanting slogans and insults and making it 
difficult for the audience to hear the cere- 
monies. A loudspeaker system set up along 
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the length of the bridge was drowned out 
on more than one occasion. 

The huge crowd gathered along the bridge 
approach was quiet and orderly right up to 
the moment the ceremonies started. When 
Canal Zone Gov. Robert J. Fleming and 
US. Ambassador Joseph F. Farland left the 
official stand at 9:30 a.m. and moved down to 
the barrier to greet Panama President Ro- 
berto F. Chiari and his party, the crowd 
parted and let them through without in- 
cident and with applause. 

Chiari had chosen to approach the stand 
from Fourth of July Avenue and up the ap- 
proach road through the crowd. All other 
official guests made their way to the cere- 
mony by car and bus and entered the in- 
auguration area at a point midway up the 
bridge approach. 

As soon as the ceremonies got underway 
shortly after 9:30 am., the students made it 
clear they weren't going to stay in the back- 
ground. When a number of people broke the 
police barrier ROTC members started fold- 
ing up rows of empty metas seats to pre- 
vent their use as weapons, 

Flags, paper, and cardboard placards were 
used by the rioters as missiles in their efforts 
to drive forward into the inauguration area. 
Although the Canal Zone police bore the 
brunt of the blows, the Bombers took their 
share but removing their firefighting hel- 
mets, used their hats in attempts to force 
the crowd back. 

The Balboa police unit was reinforced by 
a number of men brought over from Cristo- 
bal for the inauguration but despite the 
strong force the mob could not be stopped 
uniess violence had been resorted. 

When the ceremonies were finally shut 
down, shortly after 10:30 a.m., no time was 
wasted in getting official guests and members 
of Panama’s diplomatic corps off the bridge. 
This left the new structure in the hands of 
the crowd and they took little time to take 
advantage of it. 

Minutes after the conclusion of the cere- 
mony close to a hundred men and youths 
started the long and perilous climb to the 
topmost center span—nearly 400 feet above 
the water. With them they took a large 
Panamanian flag. 

Thousands of human and camera eyes 
turned upward as the long line of men slow- 
ly inched its way up. Finally, to a multitude 
of cheers, a group reached the center span 
and draped it with the Panamanian flag. 

A report from the Balboa police at 12:45 
p.m. said that “no reports have been turned 
in of anyone falling off the bridge.” This 
quelled the fears that someone was going to 
go over the side—a fear that had the police 
launch cruising around the bridge area 
throughout the morning. 

Reports that the American flags flying 
from high points at each end of the bridge 
in company with Panamanian flags had been 
torn down proved to be false. Two of the 
flags had been wrapped around their sup- 
porting poles by the wind, making it hard to 
see them from a distance. 

The reason why the flags were not flown 
is allegedly because no one could be found 
willing to make the climb to the flagpoles to 
put them up. The flags are the responsibil- 
ity of the Engineering and Construction 
Division, according to a Balboa Heights 
spokesman. 

At the time today’s edition went to press, 
thousands of people were still milling about 
on the bridge approaches and the superstruc- 
ture. It had evidently been decided to leave 
them alone until they had enough and came 
down on their own accord. 

With the huge crowd present the close 
confines across the bridge played a big part 
in the terrific crush started when the crowd 
started pressing forward. “We should have 
put up trucks across the bridge. That is the 
only thing that would have stopped them,” 
one source said. 
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Immediately after the ceremony those 
Canal Zone people present started making 
their way back to the office, With a civic 
holiday declared in Panama the bridge walk- 
ers were predominately Panamanian. 


[From the Star and Herald, Panama City, 
Oct. 13, 1962] 


STEVENS PARK DEDICATION AT BALBOA Topay— 
Noisy DEMONSTRATORS DISRUPT BRIDGE 


The opening of the new bridge linking 
the Americas at the Panama Canal having 
been accomplished despite the raucous pres- 
ence of extremist students, the second major 
public dedication ceremony of the week takes 
place this morning at Balboa. 

The Stevens Circle—named after John F. 
Stevens, Chief Engineer of the Panama Canal 
from June 1905 to April 1907—will be Placed 
in community use during a ceremony start- 
ing at 9:30 am. The park is located oppo- 
site the Balboa Service Center, 

A handful of extremist University of Pan- 
ama students—the faction that imposed by 
force the recent campus strike—carried out 
the strident demonstration. They displayed 
Panamanian flags, posters with nationalistic 
slogans, and the Cuban colors. 

In marked contrast, another small group 
of university demonstrators, 
mostly of Christian Democrats, displayed 
their flags and posters in silence and made 
no attempt to disrupt the ceremony. 

Even as the troublemakers set up a din 
of yells and shouts that all but drowned out 
his words, U.S. Under Secretary of State 
George W. Ball was announcing in his speech 
new agreements favoring Panamanian de- 
mands over the Canal Zone. 

“Arrangements have been made for flying 
the flag of Panama together with that of the 
United States at various sites in the Canal 
Zone,” Ball said. “Foreign consuls who hold 
exequaturs issued by the Government of 
Panama will be authorized by the U.S. Goy- 
ernment, in accordance with agreed proce- 
dures, to perform their functions in the 
Canal Zone. And I look forward to success- 
ful conclusion of the negotiations regarding 
the use of Panamanian postage in the Canal 
Zone post offices.” 

The bridge dedication was carried out in 
the absence of most of the Latin American 
ambassadors accredited to Panama. Papal 
Nuncio Msgr. Antonio Pinci, dean of the 
diplomatic corps, attended as did the Ambas- 
sadors of Colombia, China, Spain, Great 
Britain, West Germany, Italy, and the Chargé 
d'Affaires of Peru. The Chiefs of Mission of 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Costa Rica, Chile, 
Ecuador, Salvador, France, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Japan, Mexico, Nicaragua, the 
United Arab Republic, Dominican Republic 
and Venezuela stayed away. 

A statement issued by the latter said their 
absence was due “exclusively, to irregularities 
in the invitation issued by a joint committee, 
and to the fact that it was not until the last 
minute that they knew officially that His Ex- 
cellency, the President of the Republic, and 
his distinguished wife, would attend the 
ceremony.” 

The Panama Foreign Office issued a com- 
munique expressing regret over the absence 
of many of the diplomats, but adding: “In 
view of the informal manner in which the in- 
vitations were made, these could not be re- 
garded as official invitations for the diplo- 
matic corps and therefore attendance was 
optional.” 

A Foreign Office source who confirmed that 
the diplomats’ main complaint was having to 
ride a bus to the site of the dedication cere- 
mony, indicated the diplomatic incident is 
regarded as closed. R 

A vast crowd which zone police estimated 
at between 20,000 and 25,000 spectators 
gathered at the foot of the east approach to 
the bridge, on the Chorrillo side of Panama 
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City. Throughout the ceremony, the crowd 
was orderly and made no move to take part 
in the student demonstrations. 

A cordon of Canal Zone police, aided by & 
small detail of Colon firemen and Panama 
plainclothesmen, held the crowd in check 
at the barrier set up at the foot of the ap- 
proach. But as the program advanced, the 
extremist students pushed their way through 
and succeeded in crossing the police cordon. 

Thelr group included, besides students, a 
number of high school youngsters and some 
demonstrators who showed no trace of being 
students. The shouting, yelling band was 
stopped by a second cordon of zone police- 
men about 50 paces from the speakers" plat- 
form, where President Roberto F. Chiari sat 
with other dignitaries. Many of the demon- 
strators milled among the invited guests, 
who sat facing the platform. 

By that time, the Very Rev, Mainert J. 
Peterson had delivered the invocation, Pan- 
amanian Minister of Public Works Max Del- 
valle had read his address, Rabbi Nathan 
Witkin had recited a prayer and a Latin 
American Military Glee Club had sung “The 
Hymn of the Americas.” 

Secretary Ball was halfway through his 
speech when the ruckus began. He kept on, 
as police held back repeated charges by the 
demonstrators. A number of times the police 
line gave way and a few of the trouble- 
makers ran through, but arms were quickly 
linked again to hold back the others. 

The program was cut short after Ball fin- 
ished his speech. The ceremony of presen- 
tation of the bridge by the contractors to 
the canal organization was omitted as was 
the brief speech that Maurice H, Thatcher, 
for whom the bridge was officially named by 
the U.S. Congress, was to have delivered. 

Mr. Thatcher, 90 years old, who as a 
member of the Isthmian Canal Commission 
headed the Department of Civil Administra- 
tion of the Canal Zone from 1910 to 1913, 
was introduced to the guests by Governor 
Robert J. Fieming, who acted as master of 
ceremony. He received a warm ovation. 

Then the Panama and United States 
anthems were played, Msgr. José Maria 
Carrizo, Domestic Prelate of Panama, blessed 
the bridge, and while “The Thatcher Ferry 
Bridge March” was played by a joint U.S. 
Army and U.S. Air Force band, Mr. Thatcher 
cut the ribbon beside the platform with a 
pair of silverplated scissors. 

While the bulk of the crowd below the 
approach waited patiently for the roadway 
to be cleared of chairs and the platform, 
the extremist student demonstrators tangled 
again with the police cordon to break 
through. Numbers of them plus spectators 
who had made their way forward along the 
pedestrians’ walk along the side of the ap- 
proach succeeded in crossing the police 
cordon. 

By the time the official party was or- 
ganized in official automobiles and buses 
the number of people on the bridge road- 
way—demonstrators and spectators—had 
reached such proportions, that the scheduled 
ride by the officials across the bridge could 
not be carried out. 

Pinally, the barriers were put down and 
the thousands of spectators swarmed onto 
the approach for the 5,124-foot walk across 
the bridge. Several score made their 
perilous way to the top of the central arch 
to drape a Panamanian flag over a beam. 

The crowd had free run of the entire 
bridge until 3:02 p.m. when the first private 
vehicles were allowed on the structure. 
From then on and far into the night, there 
was a steady stream of automobiles, buses 
and trucks crossing the structure in both 
directions. The intersection at The Limits 
became the busiest traffic spot on the Pacific 
side. 

No further incidents, except an act of 
vandalism on the shaft bearing the name of 
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the bridge at the West Bank entrance, were 
reported. The words “Thatcher Ferry” were 
ripped from the name plaque. An apparent 
attempt to do the same thing on the East 
Bank shaft was foiled by the presence of 
Canal Zone Police, although one letter at 
least was ripped from the plaque. 

There was widespread praise, both among 
Panamanians and North Americans, for the 
coolness and extreme patience displayed by 
zone policemen in the face of the hostile 
demonstrators. Although there were no 
serious injuries among police personnel, two 
had dirt thrown in their eyes, another was 
dealt a fist blow on the back of the neck 
and a fourth was struck by a stone in the 
face. 

In Panama, there was general condemna- 
tion of the action by the extremist students 
and friends of the Panamanian guests at the 
ceremony expressed embarrassment over the 
demonstrators’ coarseness. 

Today's principal events in connection 
with the dedication of the Stevens Circle at 
Balboa are as follows: 

7:30 am.: train for Atlantic Side 
and Gamboa residents attending Stevens Cir- 
cle Dedication Ceremony departs Colon Rall- 
road Station. Train arrives Balboa at 8:45. 
Buses will be waiting to provide transporta- 
tion to Stevens Circle. 

8 a.m.: Series of ferry trips for pedestrians 
only will start. The ferry will cease oper- 
ations at 4 p.m. 

9 am.: Band concert starts at Stevens 
Circle. There will be no vehicular traffic 
along the Prado and on Balboa Road from 
the Chase Manhattan Bank to the Retail 
Store Annex, and the main Balboa Retail 
Store will be closed until after the ceremony, 
about 11 a.m. 

9:30 a.m.: Dedication ceremony begins. 
Expected to conclude in one hour. Public 
invited. Seats will be provided. 


George Froehlich To Receive 1963 
McAuliffe Medal for Labor-Manage- 
ment Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, early 
this month, Mr, George Froehlich of 
Naugatuck, Conn., a constituent and a 
friend of mine for many years, was in 
Washington, D.C., to attend a legislative 
seminar sponsored by the International 
Union of the United Cork, Linoleum, 
Rubber, & Plastic Union of America, 
CIO-AFL. His interest in national or 
legislative affairs is in keeping with his 
long record of service to his fellow em- 
ployees and to the local union he heads. 

I say this as a prelude to my state- 
ment of gratification that Mr. Froehlich 
has been selected in my home State as 
recipient of the 1963 Bishop McAuliffe 
Medal Award for notable service in 
labor-management endeavors to the 
promotion of justice and the betterment 
of industrial relations. I call this award 
to the attention of my colleagues be- 
cause it testifies that Mr. Froehlich has 
worked tirelessly and unselfishly for the 
betterment of labor-management rela- 
tions, I have been personally cognizant 
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of his work as president of Local 45, 
United Rubber Workers of America, U.S. 
Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. I am 
aware of his contribution to the civic 
betterment of his home community and 
of the contiguous Naugatuck Valley 
communities. 

The McAuliffe Award has been estab- 
lished by the Diocesan Labor Institute of 
the Roman Catholic archdiocese of Con- 
necticut as a tribute to the memory and 
the exemplary social action of the late 
Bishop McAuliffe whose zeal for the pro- 
motion of justice, peace, and charity 
among all men led to the establishment 
of the Diocesan Labor Institute. Mr. 
Froehlich will be presented his award 
by the Most Reverend Henry J. O’Brien, 
archbishop of Hartford, at the 15th an- 
nual McAuliffe Award banquet, May 14, 
at Waverly Inn, Cheshire, Conn. This is 
an award that he richly deserves. 

With permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include an article concerning 
the award to Mr. Froehlich from the 
Naugatuck, Conn., News of March 21, 
1963: 

GEORGE FROEHLICH SELECTED McAULIFFE 
AWARD RECIPIENT—LABOR RELATIONS MEDAL 
To BE PRESENTED May 14 
George Froehlich, president of local 45 for 

many years and a well-known Naugatuck 

Valley labor leader, has been selected as re- 

cipient of the 1963 McAuliffe Medal Award 

for Labor Relations, it was announced today 
by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph F. Donnelly of the 

Roman Catholic archdiocese of Connecticut 

and director of the Diocesan Labor Insti- 

tute. 

Mr. Froehlich will receive the award from 
Most Rev. Henry J. O’Brien, bishop of Hart- 
ford, at the 15th annual McAuliffe Award 
banquet May 14 at Waverly Inn, Cheshjre. 

A native of Naugatuck, the labor leader 
was born November 28, 1907, and was edu- 
cated in the borough schools. His first job 
was with the footwear plant, U.S. Rubber Co., 
but for a short time during the early part 
of the economic depression he worked for 
the borough as a supernumerary policeman. 
He returned to the footwear plant in 1933 
and since that time, except for years he has 
served as president of local 54, United Rub- 


ber Workers of America, he has been affillat- 


ed with millroom operations at the plant. 

Mr. Froehlich began his union activities 
in 1940 as a steward in the millroom and 2 
years later was elected to the local's execu- 
tive board. He was elected president of the 
local in 1943 and was reelected continuously 
until 1952. Three years later, in 1955, he 
returned to the presidency, serving until 
October 1957. 

He was elected to his present term as pres- 
ident in the fall of 1961. 

In addition to serving as president of the 
local, the largest single labor organization 
in the borough, Mr. Froehlich also served as 
a member of the executive board of the 
International Union of the United Cork, 
Linoleum, Rubber and Plastic Union of 
America, CIO-AFL, from 1949 through 1953. 
During one of those years, Mr. Froehlich 
was out of the State 28 out of 52 weeks, trav- 
eling to the union's headquarters at Akron, 
Ohio, and several conventions. 

Mr. Froehlich holds the distinction of ex- 
periencing no strikes during the many years 
he headed local 45, although there have been 
occasional unauthorized work stoppages af- 
fecting only a few employees. 

In addition to his labor activities with 
local 45, Mr. Froehlich also served as a mem- 
ber of the executive board of the old State 
CIO Council and he was a member of the 
CIO merger committee when CIO and AFL 
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forees merged in Connecticut. He is pres- 
ently a member of the executive board of 
the State CIO-AFL Council. 

Mr, Froehlich also served for 4 years, two 
terms, as president of the Naugatuck Valley 
Industrial Labor Council. 

In addition to his labor work, Froehlich was 
vice chairman of the original Naugatuck 
Housing Authority which bullt Naugawam 
Village and the first project at Lewis 
Meadows. He also served for the first 4 years 
of the borough's redevelopment agency, He 
was a member of the Democratic town com- 
mittee for many years and served as chair- 
man for 2 years. 

Among the benefits secured by the union 
during the years Froehlich headed the local 
union and served on the international execu- 
tive board were companywide bargaining, im- 
proved vacation benefits, pension and insur- 
ance programs, additional paid holidays, 
union shop, funeral pay and supplementary 
unemployment benefits. 

Married in 1934 to the former Anna 
Praines, of Beacon Falls, he and his wife 
are the parents of three children. Mrs. Mar- 
garet Ann Mascola and Miss Barbara 
Proehlich, both of Naugatuck; a son, William 
Froehlich, a student at St. Anslem's, Man- 
chester, N.H., and one grandchild. 

The McAuliffe Award has been established 
by the Diocesan Labor Institute as a tribute 
to the memory and the exemplary social ac- 
tion of the late Bishop McAuliffe, whose zeal 
tor the promotion of justice, peace and char- 
ity among all men led to establishment of 
the Diocesan Labor Institute, according to 
Monsignor Donnelly. 

The award is given annually to Connecticut 
representatives of labor and management 
who have given notable service to the pro- 
motion of justice and the betterment of in- 
dustrial relations. 


Sfc. Charles S. Hawkins Writes Concern- 
ing High School ROTC Cadets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1963 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted to extend my re- 
marks, I include in this statement a copy 
of a timely editorial from the Star Presi- 
dian by Sfc. Charles S. Hawkins, Head- 
quarters Company, 6th Army Special 
Troops. As concerned for the direction 
and stability of the youth of our country 
is increasingly widespread I found this 
article most pertinent and I hope all 
Members of the House will deem it 
worthy of serious consideration. 

The editorial follows: 

High School ROTO Capers: NCO Topics 
(By Sfc. Charles S. Hawkins) 

Last Saturday I escorted a group of ROTC 
cadets from George Washington, Galileo, and 
Polytechnic High Schools on a tour of the 
Presidio. The group took in a demonstration 
of missile operations at the San Francisco 
Air Defense School, toured Fort Point, heard 
a lecture on the history and mission of 
6th U.S. Army, at a meal in an Army mess- 
hall, and fired on the rifle range. 

Frankly, I was impressed by the appearance 
and conduct of the 50 young men. They 
were in marked contrast to the so-often-seen 
high school lad wearing tight pants, long 
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duck tall haircuts, and a cigarette hanging 
from tight thin lips. 

I could not but compare the organization 
with some of the street gangs so well known 
to our contem: society. Here in a 
young ROTC group we had bright teenagers 
responding to directions of leaders of their 
own age group with willingness, snap, and 
precision. Pride in uniform and organiza- 
tion was very evident. 

On the other hand I gave thought to the 
leadership of the street gang based on blind 
loyalty to a leader with nothing more to 
offer than a record proving his deflance of 
society. 

There was something else I noted about the 
young cadets. They were graciously polite. 
Their conduct in the messhall and their table 
manners were outstanding. I found that in 
conversation with a cadet the discussion was 
marked with something almost forgotten by 
many youngsters. “Yes, sir“ and “no, sir“ 
spoken in such a manner to indicate this 
is a norm of the group made for a most 
pleasant change. 

I've come to the conclusion that it was 
no act and that the ROTC program has made 
a difference in the actions. To me this is 
more important that the fact that they are 
receiving military training and that we might 
interest a young man in an Army career. 

The sociologist is constantly pointing to 
the decline of teenage society and placing 
the blame on a myriad of circumstances. 
Elaborate plans are put forth for the guid- 
ance and rehabilitation of our youth. 

Recent news releases indicate that high 
school ROTC will be dropped at the end of 
this school year. Maybe we have overlooked 
a good thing and are allowing it to die an 
untimely death. 

If my observations (and the observations 
of a great many of our educators since the 
ROTC death knell announcement) have any 
merit it may be that we have the solution 
to our youth problem at hand and “can’t 
see the forest for the trees.” If the small 
group I met here last week is indicative of 
the total ROTC training, I say this: Let's 
retain ROTC or an equivalent at high school 
level and make it compulsory for all phys- 
ically fit young men. 


Tolerance of Slovak Apostles 11 
Centuries Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 14, 1963, I published 
a tribute in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
page A1430, about the invocation by Very 
Rev. Joseph Baran, VF., who mentioned 
in his prayer at the opening session of 
the House of Representatives the 11th 
centennial of Slovak apostles, SS. Cyril 
and Methodius. 

In order to understand better the mis- 
sion of these two apostles 11 centuries 
ago and their tolerance with people and 
leaders of other races and religions, I 
hereby wish to introduce a story, which 
appeared in the Hazleton Standard- 
Speaker, Monday, March 11, 1963, the 
author of which was John C. Sciranka, 
well-known American Slovak journalist, 
native Pennsylvanian: 
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APOSTLES TO SLOVAKIA WERE AIDED BY A 
JEWISH LEADER NAMED COBEN 


The following story was submitted by John 
C. Sciranka, Passaic, NJ., in observance of 
the 11th centennial of the successful mission 
of SS. Cyril and Methodius, citing brother- 
hood and friendship for true justice, peace, 
and preservation of America's ideals. 

“This is written at the close of Brother- 
hood Week, known also as the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, observed for 
the 30th year from February 17 to 24. 

“In tribute to this week, I wish to recall 
in this year of the lith centennial observ- 
ance of arrival of apostles SS. Cyril and 
Methodius to Slovakia, which is remembered 
by their admirers in this city and State, that 
during the mission of these two brothers 
from Constantinople to the Khazars in 
Crimea in 860, they were befriended by a 
Jewish leader named Cohen, also known as 
Kagan, who according to all writing was a 
very amiable and learned Jew. 

“He is also mentioned as the lord of the 
Khazars, He was pleased to meet the two 
holy men and invited them to his palace, 
where he introduced them to a Hebrew 
scholar from Jerusalem, who was very busy 
transcribing the worn out Old Testament 
scrolls onto specially prepared new sheep- 
skin parchments, which Cohen and his 
rabbis used for Hebrew religious services. 

“Some historians claim that it was there 
and then that St. Cyril, known then as Con- 
stantine was inspired to compile a new al- 
phabet, which bears his name and translated 
the Holy Scripture into the Slavonic lan- 
guage, which was a key to the success of his 
and his brother's mission among the Slo- 
vaks and the Slavs in 863 A.D., and through 
which close to 350 million Slavs are now 
Christians. 

“Both apostles were familiar with Hebrew 
and felt at home with Chief Cohen and his 
Hebrew scholar, whose life ambition was to 
restore Old Testament scrolls on new parch- 
ments. 

“This Jewish Chief Cohen, no doubt, aided 
SS. Cyril and Methodius in discovering the 
body of St. Clement, fourth Pope (87-97), 
who died a martyr’s death in Crimea and 
whose relics aided in conversion of the Slavs. 

“The capital of Khazars was Kherson or 
Cherson, which at that time was an impor- 
tant city. It is a resting place of Howard, 
the philanthropist, and has a monument in 
its vicinity erected to his memory by Em- 
peror Alexander. 

“In tribute to this year’s Brotherhood Week 
of Christians and Jews, and the lith cen- 
tennial of the successful mission of SS. Cyril 
and Methodius, let us emulate in similar 
brotherhood and friendship for true justice 
and peace and perservation of our demo- 
cratic ideals.” 

Sciranka, a newspaperman for the past 40 
years, is well known in the Greater Hazleton 
area. He submitted an article concerning 
the centennial of Rev. Andrew Pavco, which 
appeared in the Standard-Speaker Feb- 
ruary 8. 


‘Economic Growth of Northeastern 
Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONCE 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1963 
Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, the 


magazine Connecticut Industry, pub- 
lished monthly by the Manufacturers 
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Association of Connecticut, contains a 
very interesting article in its March 1963 
issue entitled What's Ahead for North- 
eastern Connecticut?” The article is 
written by Dr. William T. Fisher, of the 
University of Connecticut, who is active 
in several organizations concerned with 
the development of this area. 

The northeastern part of Connecticut 
discussed in Dr. Fisher’s article is a sec- 
tion of the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict, which I represent. We have been 
troubled in this area with substantial 
unemployment in the past, and to this 
day unemployment is a major factor 
there, so that many of us are vitally con- 
cerned about the future. We are 
pleased, however, to note the tremen- 
dous economic growth of this area in re- 
cent years, and are very much encour- 
aged by its industrial potential for the 
future. Enterprising firms throughout 
the country should take note of this po- 
tential and learn more about northeast- 
ern Connecticut as a possible location 
for their plants, factories and offices. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to insert into the Rxc- 
orp the article by Dr. Fisher, as well as 
an editorial published in the Willimantic 
Daily Chronicle, March 16, 1963, which 
discusses the article and its findings. 
They are as follows: 

WHAT'S AHEAD FOR NORTHEASTERN 
CONNECTICUT? 

What is life going to be like in northeast- 
ern Connecticut during the next 5, 10, or 15 
years? Will prosperity come to the 10-town 
area which includes Brooklyn, Canterbury, 
Eastford, Killingly, Plainfield, Pomfret, Put- 
nam, Sterling, Thompson, and Woodstock? 
Will business and industry flourish? Will 
there be jobs for all who wish to work, and 
at wages which provide a standard of living 
equal to other areas of the State? Will the 
Quinebaug Valley be looked upon as a bright 
spot in the State, or as a problem area? 
Such questions and their probable answers, 
because of their far-reaching influence, are of 
interest, not only to the citizens of the 
region under discussion, but to the entire 
populace of the State of Connecticut. 

Many of the answers we need in order to 
plot our course effectively in the years ahead 
are simply not available without careful eco- 
nomic research followed by a great deal of 
thoughtful appraisal. Still, some answers 
can be given; and at least a clear enough 
picture of the area and its economic prob- 
lems can be presented, 

We may say at the outset that prolonged 
and substantial unemployment has been 
one of the major factors leading the people 
of the area to be concerned about the future. 
The region needs many jobs to achieve the 
same proportion of full employment labor 
force participation as characterized by the 
State as a whole. 

The employment problems of the Quine- 
baug Valley region strike us with special 
force because of the truly remarkable 
growth of Connecticut. Connecticut has 
been and is one of the busiest States along 
the Atlantic seaboard where a considerable 
proportion of the productive power of the 
Nation is concentrated. 

NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 

Data reveals that northeastern Connecti- 
cut has had a considerable increase in manu- 
facturing and mechanical establishments 
since 1960. In addition, many plants have 
expanded or are planning to do so. The 
Connecticut State Development Commission 
data show that expansions by existing com- 
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panies were more numerous than plant 
move-ins. Operating records of the com- 
mission present an encouraging picture for 
1962. Diversified industries have continued 
to locate in the area, resulting in greater 
economic balance. An area in which manu- 
facturing activity is heavily concentrated in 
any one industry group tends to be seriously 
affected by ups and downs in that particular 
industry, The diversification in industry in 
the region has resulted in a greater amount 
of employment stability. 

Specifically, the following Increases in 
manufacturing establishments have occurred 
since 1960: 

TOWN AND COMPANY NAME AND PRINCIPAL 
PRODUCT 

Killingly: Danielson Draperies, Inc., drap- 
eries; Doring Labels, Inc., pressure sensitive 
labels; Venus Corporation, girdles, garter 
belts. 

Plainfield: Allied Control Co., Inc., com- 
mercial electrical relays; Porcumac Tool and 
Die Co., molds and dies; Pivais Non-Ferrous 
Foundry Co., sand coatings of brass, bronze 
and aluminum. 

Putnam: Colony Manufacturing Co., dress 
manufacturer; The Hale Manufacturing Co., 
nylon yarn and staple fiber; Hindle Trans- 
former Division of York Research, dry type 
power transformers; Westfall Chafee Lam- 
inates, fiberglass reinforced plastics, custom 
molders. 

Sterling: The Duraphene Corp., phenolic 
molding compound; Pace Tool and Die Co., 
tools and dies, 

Thompson: Asco Supply Co., shoe parts; 
Ivanhoe Tool and Die Co., Inc., injection and 
compression molds; Preferred Plastics Corp., 
custom molded expanded polystyrene parts; 
State Line Asphalt, bituminous concrete; 
Thompson Processing Co., Inc., plastic coat- 
ing. 

Woodstock: Webster Spring Co., Inc., mat- 
tress innerspring units for bedding trade. 

CURRENT MAJOR INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 


Worcester Corrugated Products Corp. is 
contemplating construction of a 40,000- 
square-foot, $300,000 manufacturing build- 
ing in Thompson as the first stage in their 
construction program. 

Putnam Herz] Finishing Co. is planning 
construction of a 10,000-square-foot manu- 
facturing plant in Putnam, Principal prod- 
ucts: dyeing, finishing rayon piece goods. 

Plastic Film Corp. recently completed a 
$1 million, 132,000-square-foot manufactur- 
ing and storage facility in Plainfield. Prin- 
cipal products: vinyl, polyethylene films, and 
electronic recording papers. 

Knox Glass Co. is planning to construct 
a 117,000-square-foot furnace plant and 
warehouse addition in Dayville (Killingly). 
Principal products: flint glass containers. 

The foregoing include those projects 
either in the planning stages, in some phase 
of construction, or newly completed. 

Kaman Alrcraft Corp. in Plainfield con- 
structed a 8,500-square-foot, $85,000 factory 
addition. Principal products: helicopter air 
frames. 

William Prym, Inc., a 14,000-square-foot 
factory addition in Killingly. 

While these data on increases in the num- 
ber of manufacturing establishments do not 
present an unqualified picture of industrial 
growth, the list and figures do lend encour- 
agement to the belief that the spirit- of 
enterprise still flourishes in the region. 

FUTURE EMPLOYMENT PROSPECTS 


Job prospects are on the increase, The 
tendency is to underestimate the degree of 
prosperity that may be ahead of us. Many 
new and unforeseen developments in and 
near the area may occur which will cause 
the region to prosper. As an example, the 
proposed research park in association with 
the University of Connecticut might well be 
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located northeast of our State university and 
this development would affect the entire 
region. 


people may consider northeastern Connecti- 
cut the wilderness, but I submit that it is 
‘Shangri-La’.” Northeastern Connecticut is 
an attractive place to do business. There is 
a rather standard list of factors that are 
taken into account by manufacturers in se- 
lecting a location. This region has the fol- 
lowing factors to commend it: ample labor, 
numerous sites, adequate transportation 
facilities, nearness to markets, adequate 
water and other utilities, good living condi- 
tions, a reasonable tax structure, expanding 
school systems, many cultural advantages, 
and the cooperative “spirit” of the com- 
munities as reflected in the tax structure and 
in services necessary to industry and 
business. 
COMMUNITY ACTION 


The Quinebaug Valley Action Committee 
with Stefan Grapnel as chairman, the 
Quinebaug Valley Industrial Development 
Council, the Industrial and Development 
Commissions in the various communities, 
and the Industrial Foundations have shown 
interest in the organization of the north- 
eastern Connecticut planning region. These 
groups also favor zoning for industry. They 
are fully cognizant of the fact that indus- 
trial firms are reluctant to choose a plant 
site and then arouse community conflicts 
when an attempt is made to have it rezoned 
for their use, 

The construction of reservoirs in Massa- 
chusetts along with redevelopment in 
Putnam has alleviated, to a great extent, the 
possibility of flood in the area. The flood 
control project scheduled for West. Thomp- 
son is presently in the initial stages of 
execution, This flood control dam, to be 
constructed by the Federal Government at 
a cost of approximately $7 million, will, 
upon completion, transform the region from 
a flood prone to a flood proof one. 

A spirit of cooperativeness on the part of 
community governments is apparent in 
making such facilities as sewer and water 
available to new industries. Some com- 
munities are planning “industrial parks“ 
with the thought that sites and facilities 
may be made available In advance. Local 
financing of industrial and mechanical 
establishments is important, and some com- 
munities have, while others are planning, 
local industrial development corporations. 


INDUSTRIAL PROMOTION 


Under the leadership of Gov. John N. 
Dempsey and with the assistance of the 
Connecticut State Development Commission, 
which serves as the State coordinating 
agency in the administration of the Area 
Redevelopment program in Connecticut, and 
the Quinebaug Valley Action Committee, the 
sum of $30,000 has been made available for 
a 6-month industrial survey of the 10-town 
area. The firm of Dyer, Schoeller and Wirth, 
of Wilton, has begun work on a survey of the 
area's 155 industries and 400 businesses 
under the technical assistance grant ap- 
proved in Washington by the Area Redevel- 
opment Administration. 

The Wilton firm is using a grassroots 
approach with 55 area people involved in the 
project. The firm's survey is determining 
opportunities for future expansion or diver- 
sification of existing business. 

SUMMARY 


On balance, we can assume that the 
industrial potential of northeastern Connect- 
icut will continue to be realized. On any 
reasonable assessment of the plus and minus 
factors mentioned in this article, we are 
forced to conclude that industrial growth 
lies ahead for the 10-town northeastern 
Connecticut region. 
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Few things or places are, of course, really 
typical. Each has its own individual char- 
acter, but northeastern Connecticut does 
embody to a remarkable degree those char- 
acteristics which are fundamental to a full 
and rewarding life. After all other factors 
have received their full measure of credit for 
a predicted positive future for northeastern 
Connecticut, we cannot help but conclude 
that the real character of the 10-town area 
stems from the friendliness and good will of 
its people. 


[From the Willimantic (Conn.) Daily 
Chronicle, Mar. 16, 1963] 
Lessons To REMEMBER 


The March issue of “Connecticut Indus- 
try” has an article with some lessons for the 
Greater Willimantic area. 

William T. Fisher, of the University of Con- 
necticut has written an article entitled 
“What's Ahead for Northeastern Connecti- 
cut?” Dr. Fisher is a member of several or- 
ganizations concerned with the development 
of northeastern Connecticut. 

The article is a summary of what is hap- 
pening in the northern half of Windham 
County in such towns as Killingly, Plainfield, 
Putnam, Sterling, Thompson, and Wood- 
stock. 

The growth in these areas is nothing short 
of amazing. Since 1960 many big plants 
have been built. Worcester Corrugated 
Products Corp. is planning a 40,000-square- 


10,000-square-foot plant in Putnam. Plastic 
Film Corp. recently completed a 132,000- 
square-foot plant in Plainfield at a cost of 
$1 million. Knox Glass Co. is planning a 
117,000-equare-foot furnace plant and ware- 
house addition in Killingly. 

Already constructed is an 8,500-square- 
foot, $85,000 factory addition in Plainfield 
to go with a plant that employs about 1,000. 
William Prym, Inc. has expanded its opera- 
tions with a 14,000-square-foot factory ad- 
dition in Killingly. 

Dr. Fisher sees hope that the proposed in- 
dustrial research park at the University of 
Connecticut might spur further industrial 

. Dr. Fisher says the research park 
“might well be located northeast of our State 
university.” Citizens in the Greater Wil- 
limantic area would hope that the park 
would not be located too far to the north- 
east. The southern part of Windham 
County would like to share in any future in- 
dustrial growth. 

Leroy Jones, managing director of the 
State development commission says north- 
eastern Connecticut has the following factors 
to commend it: 

The region has “ample labor, numerous 
sites, adequate transportation facilities, near- 
ness to markets, adequate water and other 
utilities, good living conditions, a reasonable 
tax structure, expanding school systems, 
many cultural advantages, and a coopera- 
tive spirit of the communities as reflected in 
the tax structure and in services necessary 
to industry and business.” 

The southern part of Windham County 
shares in many of these positive factors. 

On the matter of adequate transportation 
it would seem that the northern half of 
Windham County has a slight advantage. 
An extension of the Connecticut Turnpike 
has been built into Danielson. Due for con- 
struction in the near future is a connecting 
link that will tie in the Massachusetts Turn- 
pike with the Connecticut Turnpike exten- 
sion via Route 12. » 

That is another reason why area residents 
should get out to the State Capitor next 
Friday to shout loud and long for the re- 
construction and relocation of Route 6. 
While it may not be possible to get funds 
for actual reconstruction, it is possible to get 
some money for preliminary surveys and 
land purchases. 
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A new Route 6 would considerably enhance 
the chances of the southern part of Windham 
County in getting new industry. Windham, 
for instance, is midway between two big 
markets, Providence and Hartford. It shares 
with the northern part of Windham County 
advantages of being on the line between 
Boston and New York. 

It is also interesting to note that the 
Quinebaug Valley Action Committee and 
other organizations fayor zoning for in- 
dustry. 

As Dr. Fisher notes: “They are fully cog- 
nizant of the fact that industrial firms are 
reluctant to choose a plant site and then 
arouse community conflicts when an attempt 
is made to have is rezoned for their use.” 

Lessons to remember. 


Fear of Snakes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
my friend, J. Fred Eden, of Clax- 
ton, Ga., who runs a very. fine weekly 
newspaper, has published an editorial 
that I think could very well be the final 
word before this House about Operation 
Water Moccasin III. 

I went personally to Fort Stewart, Ga., 
after hearing reports that the United 
Nations and the Congo were taking over 
down there, and I found that the charges 
were ridiculous. The U.S. Army was in 
complete charge of the routine exercise, 
and it appeared to be the kind of train- 
ing which is vital in the fight against 
communism. Of course, no Congolese 
were involved. 

I would like to submit for the Mem- 
bers of the Congress a portion of Mr. 
Eden’s editorial, with the hope that they 
will enjoy reading it as much as I did: 
[From the Claxton (Ga.) Enterprise, Mar. 21, 

1963 
Fear or SNAKES z 

A national furor has been raised over the 
Army exercise recently underway here, known 
as Water Moccasin III. Our office has re- 
ceived numerous letters from such places as 
Richmond, Va.; Savannah; New Orleans; and 
Minneapolis—all expressing a grave dread 
over the operation. 

Evidently a lot of folks are scared of 
snakes, and in their sick minds anything 
with the name of a snake conjures up visions 
of a viper or a man-eating reptile that sets 
them off on weird fantasies that defy 
description. 

One Congressman went so far as to suggest 
that the United States was training “bare- 
footed Africans as guerrilla warriors, to be 
used to subjugate other African nations. 

Another had it that the United 
Nations was sending in foreign troops to be 
trained to overthrow our Government. An- 
other decided we were being trained in how 
to surrender our cities to insurgents. 

Still another imagined all of this area 
being “invaded by hordes of Mongolians” 
who were overrunning the entire area. 

It is fantastic what the human mind can 
dream up over the simple statement that a 
few foreign students will act as observers 
in the operation. We were in almost daily 
contact with an English major, and an 
Itallan police officer. We also were visited 
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by an Army team that had a Turkish officer 
as an observer. But we missed out on the 
“hordes of foreign Communists.” 

Some of the statements we have read 
amount to hysteria, the result of a sick mind, 
carried away by the self-induced halluci- 
nations. Our experience with the people 
involved directly in the operation left us 
with the feeling that we were taking part 
in some important training that may one 
day aid our Nation in its struggle for world 
peace against a foe that uses all kinds of 
unorthodox tactics. We are glad to know 
that we have people in our Armed Forces 
with the ability and training that these men 
showed during our observation of this 
operation. 

We look forward to operation No. IV, but 
we suggest that the Army change the name 
to “Primrose Path IV"—or “Azalea Trail” or 
some such title Water Moccasin IV” seems 
to make people dream bad dreams, and act 
like dope addicts. 


Deepest Regret and a Great Loss Is Felt 
by All Veterans and Members of the 
American Legion in the Passing of a 
Truly Great American, “Brad” Taylor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
grieved to learn of the sudden death of 
Bradley R. Taylor, of Rhinelander, Wis., 
who during his lifetime probably con- 
tributed more than any other Legion- 
naire to the success and influence of the 
American Legion, It has been my ex- 
treme good fortune to have known and 
have the wonderful opportunity to be 
associated with this outstanding Ameri- 
can for more than the 20 years that I 
have been in Congress. 

Throughout our association I devel- 
oped a great affection, a great respect, 
and a great admiration for him as a 
leader and champion of our American 
way of life. He was one of the most un- 
selfish human beings I have ever known, 
and he worked hard at his private busi- 
ness for twofold purpose: to take care 
of the financial needs of his family, and 
next to provide for his expenses involved 
in devoting a great deal of time and effort 
to helping the American Legion and 
thereby being extremely beneficial in as- 
sisting all veterans in their many and 
varied problems. His work with the Le- 
gion was one of dedication. It was his 
main interest and actually his whole life. 

He traveled constantly, anywhere and 
everywhere, in all parts of the United 
States to further the American Legion 
and served on many of its most impor- 
tant committees. 

He was one of the most modest and 
generous persons I have ever known, 
never wanting anything for himself but 
always wanting to further the work of 
the American Legion and the veterans 
of the United States. He was held in 
the highest esteem by his fellow Legion- 
naires not only in Wisconsin but 
throughout the United States. Among 
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those whom he was closely associated 
with in Legion work was Col. Roscoe 
Turner, one of the most famous fliers of 
all times, Hon. Louis Johnson, former 
Secretary of Defense, Hon. Monroe 
Johnson, former Chairman of Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Gen. Louis 
Renfrow, Hon. Earl Cocke, past national 
commander, now a member of the World 
Bank as U.S. representative, former 
Congressman Tom Miller, of Reno, Nev., 
and countless other Legion officials and 
great Americans. 

While he was always doing something 
for someone, working unceasingly for the 
American Legion, he was awarded an 
honorary colonel and honorary citizen 
by the Governors of the States of Ken- 
tucky, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Texas, Indiana, and Louisiana. In Wis- 
consin, he was a member of the Wiscon- 
sin Aeronautics Board, a member of 
several governmental boards, and a dele- 
gate in 1958 to the White House Con- 
ference on National Security. 

Brad Taylor was born in Rhinelander, 
Wis., in 1895 and attended public schools 
there, following which he attended the 
University of Kansas and the University 
of Wisconsin. His high sense of patriot- 
ism and love for his country was clearly 
demonstrated when with only one se- 
mester remaining to obtain his college 
degree, he left college and volunteered in 
the Army in World War I ending up with 
a very distinguished and outstanding 
record. Throughout his life this attri- 
bute characterized his every official act 
in public and private life. 

Where the United States or the Amer- 
ican Legion was involved, no job was too 
small or too large for Brad Taylor to 
attempt. Some of his accomplishments 
were not only outstanding but amazing 
and when he thought he was right, he 
had the tenacity of a bulldog to fight his 
way to an ultimate and successful 
conclusion. 

The American Legion, Rhinelander, 
Wis., and the United States will miss 
Brad Taylor as well as many of my col- 
leagues who knew him intimately. We 
will all miss him, his inspiration, his 
love of life, his devotion to his family 
and friends, his courage, his integrity, 
his effervescent personality and his dili- 
gent efforts in behalf of the American 
err the organization which he truly 

When I attended his funeral recently 
in Rhinelander, Wis., he was mourned by 
hundreds of his townspeople and his 
many colleagues with whom he was as- 
sociated in the Congregational Church, 
the Masonic Lodge, the Elks, the Rotary 
Club, the American Legion, the Disabled 
Veterans of America, and the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. 

Mrs. Morrison and I extend to his 
lovely and devoted wife, his 2 sons and 
daughter, and his 11 grandchildren our 
deepest sympathy with a feeling that 
the many wonderful memories of Brad 
Taylor will live on forever and be a con- 
stant source of comfort to them in the 
days to come. 

Having the friendship of Brad Taylor 
not only has been a great inspiration that 
has made me a better Congressman than 
I would have been, but his friendship 
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over the years had a great influence on 
me, made me a better man. I know 
that he has affected so many in the same 
respect. As I look back over his life, and 
realize the great love and devotion for 
his family, his amazing capacity for 
friendship of so many people, and his 
years of unselfish devotion and work for 
the American Legion, I feel that he has 
certainly earned the title of not only a 
great American, but justifiably could be 
given the title of “Mr. American Legion.” 
Of him and others like Brad Taylor a 
poet has once said: 

Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 

Footprints on the sands of time, 


Gene Hoffman Writes: Mentally Ill 
Occupy One Out of Two Hospital Beds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIPORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1963 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1963, the President sent a mes- 
sage to this body which laid before us 
squarely the inadequacies now in exist- 
ence in every State and community 
throughout the Nation in meeting the 
needs of the mentally ill and retarded. 

It seems impossible that any Member 
of Congress or any citizen of the United 
States could fail to be moved to action 
once the facts have been made known; 
but unfortunately this has been the case 
in the past, and thus today there are 
some 800,000 mental patients occupying 
1 out of every 2 hospital beds in the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, attempts to provide more 
humane care for the mentally ill and to 
transform insane asylums into hospitals 
and clinics true to the healing purpose 
of medicine have occurred periodically 
during the past two centuries. But each 
gain seems to have been followed by 
backsliding—loss of professional mo- 
mentum and public indifference—in 
overcoming the disturbances that are 
destroying the self-respect and social 
usefulness of thousands of Americans. 

However, I feel that today we stand on 
the threshold of new advancements in 
mental health. The President's mental 
health program gives us a comprehen- 
sive picture of the full scope of the prob- 
lems and concludes with sound recom- 
mendations for direct and effective ac- 
tion to wipe out the custodial care now 
prore so little hope to the mentally 

The arsenal for combating mental ill- 
ness envisioned in the proposed pro- 
gram will dispense with the conventional 
weapons of asylums and large over- 
crowded institutions and turn to the new 
and improved drugs and treatment 
methods for mental illness and immedi- 
ate action against the enemy. Then to 
insure the continued weapon supply, it 
calls for greater appropriations for men- 
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tal health research. Thus, armed as 
never before, we have hope of complete 
and final victory over this common 
enemy. 

Dr. Robert M. Felix, Director of NIMH, 

on the program called for by 
the President, says: 

Once we get rolling, we can reduce the 
population of State mental hospitals by 50 
percent in 10 years. In 25 years, the State 
hospital as we know it—a custodial ware- 
house for patient storage—will disappear. 


One of the basic concepts of this new 
attack is community treatment clinics. 
The individual treatment and guidance 
which such clinics will offer will not only 
allow the release of patients heretofore 
hidden away in mental institutions by 
aiding them in adjusting themselves as 
they are reinstated as useful and active 
members of society, but also will prevent 
untold numbers from having to face such 
confinement. 

Limited experiments with such clinics 
have been carried out by various groups 
and communities throughout our Na- 
tion, and their results offer one of the 
strongest arguments for immediate and 
unanimous support for the President's 
program. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I would like 
to insert portions of an article written 
by Mr. Gene Hoffman in the Monitor 
recently. It describes just such a com- 
munity-oriented service and offers us a 
preview of the restoration and revital- 
ization of the lives of the mentally ill 
which can be achieved: 

[From the Monitor, Feb. 22, 1963] 
MENTALLY ILL NuMBER 2 TO 1 IN 
HOSPITALS 


(By Gene Hoffman) 


One of the most frustrating and costly 
aspects of social welfare work is the case 
of the mentally ill, a person who may be 
terribly agitated but only temporarily out 
of contact with reality, or a mild, serene 
person who may be suffering from one of 
the major and more serious forms of mental 
illness. The latter can be a real burden in 
many ways. 

Each county in the new Archdiocese has 
its own Catholic Social Service facility under 
the supervision of a priest-director and a 
staff of lay social workers. All work is under 
the direction of Msgr. James M. Murray, sec- 
retary and general director of Catholic chari- 
ties with headquarters on Mission Street. 
Archbishop Joseph T. McGucken is president 
of Catholic Charities. 

Euphemize it by whatever nomenclature 
you choose, the fact remains that the great 
bulk of Catholic Social Service caseloads 
have their roots in some form of mental 
maladjustment * * an alcoholic mother, 
or father, a youth who has been rejected 
and abused at home, a manic depressive 
with suicidal tendencies, and so forth. Some 
are merely highly neurotic, others are ob- 
viously psychotic. 

Catholic Social Service tries to get all the 
facts possible and then determines a correct 
diagnosis before any course of counseling 
or therapy can be recommended. On border- 
line cases the caseworker always calls the 
doctor. 

Says one Catholic Social Service casework- 
er-director, “We are not psychiatrists and 
make no attempt to diagnose borderline 
cases. Two or three years ago we worked out 
an arrangement with a local clinic and 
through a contact with an eminent doctor, 
a member of the clinic, we have access to 
five psychiatrists on a consultant basis. 
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The doctors spend an average of 2 to 3 
hours a week, observing, and consulting with 
the more serious cases, observing all aspects 
of their behavior, and in lecturing to 
Catholic Social Service social workers so 
they will be more familiar with psychotic 
symptoms. 

DOCTORS’ CHARITY 

This service is not furnished free by the 
Goctors. They all have patients of their 
own, but they do give a special rate, which 
is all the more charitable of them because 
their time is mostly overtime hours. 

Juveniles who are found to be psychotic 
are referred in accordance with the severity 
of each individual case. If the case seems 
mild and incipient rather than deep seated, 
& proper foster home may be found for him, 
or he may be referred to the psychiatric sec- 
tion of the local hospital for observation and 
therapy. However, if his condition is found 
to be already well advanced and protracted 
treatment is needed, he is sent to a private 
sanitarium in Mendocino County where 
Catholic Social Service pays $385 a month 
for his care. 

The real tragedy in mental illness lies 
in cases where the mother of a number of 
small children, or the father and breadwin- 
ner of the family is found to be psychotic. 
If these cases are serious, as most of them 
are, they are placed in State hospitals. But 
what about the children? Here is a real 
problem. The family is kept together wher- 
ever possible, and a housekeeper is hired to 
take care of the children until the mother is 
well enough to come home. Often the house- 
keeper is kept an extra week or two until 
the mother can readjust herself. 


Homes To Be on Exhibit in New York 
World’s Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, it is alto- 
gether fitting that a prominent feature 
of the New York’s World Fair should be 
housing. This week it was my pleasure 
to assist in a groundbreaking ceremony 
for three homes which are to be built at 
the fair as an American showcase for the 
construction industry, for the home fur- 
nishing industry, and for countless re- 
lated industries upon which home own- 
ership and home maintenance are de- 
Pendent. 

As chairman of the Housing Subcom- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
I joined with my friend and colleague, 
Senator Jon Sparkman, who is chair- 
man of the Senate Housing Subcommit- 
tee, to break ground for the construction 
of these fair homes. They will be known 
as “The House of Good Taste” exhibit 
and millions of people will view them as 
examples of how Americans live as a re- 
sult of the initiative of a free enterprise 
system and a democratic form of gov- 
ernment. 

I understand that over 200 business 
firms are represented in these homes 
and the many products which this ex- 
hibit will display should be a stimulus to 
better housing and better living for all 
who view them. 
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I believe that the “House of Good 
Taste” will be a highlight of next year’s 
great exposition and I hope that all of us 
in Congress will have an opportunity to 
visit it. 


Dillon and Stevens Address Textile 
Manufacturers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1963 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Textile Manufacturers Insti- 
tute held its annual meeting last week 
at Hollywood Beach, Fla. Among the 
distinguished persons to address the 
textile manufacturers were the Honor- 
able Douglas Dillon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Mr. Robert T. Stevens, 
president, J. P. Stevens, Inc., a former 
Secretary of the Army and one of the 
foremost men in textiles. 

Secretary Dillon presented a clear and 
concise discussion of tax reform, and Mr. 
Stevens responded with forceful refer- 
ences to the present difficulties of the 
textile industry resulting from cotton 
pricing policies. With the consent of the 
House, I am inserting in the Appendix 
of the Record the speech delivered by 
Mr. Dillon and excerpts from the re- 
marks of Mr. Stevens: 

REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE DOUGLAS DILLON, 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 

Last month nearly 5 million Americans 
who were actively seeking jobs could not 
find them. More than 6 percent of our labor 
force was unemployed. Those are dark 
statistics, and they cast a long shadow over 
our future—as was made quite clear in the 
recent testimony of President W. P. Gul- 
lander of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers before the House Ways and Means 
Committee. President Gullander pointed 
out that, should our economy create new 
jobs no faster than it has over the past 5 
years, then by 1970 our unemployment rate 
would climb to a shocking 12.7 percent. 

This would be the terrible cost, in human 
terms, of our lagging growth rate—to say 
nothing of the cost in idle plant capacity, 
lower Government revenues, and unrealized 
business profits. 

Such a situation would inevitably create 
irresistible pressures for the Federal Govern- 
ment to play an increasingly larger role in 
our economy to compensate for the failure 
of the private sector to meet the basic needs 
of our people. That prospect, I can assure 
you, is no more attractive to those of us in 
Government than it is to you in private 
industry. Therefore, the President has pro- 
posed a major overhaul of our outmoded tax 
system designed to get our free enterprise 
system back on the track at full speed so 
that it can provide more jobs, increased 
productive capacity, and higher profits. 

The President’s proposal for a broad, top- 
to-bottom cut in our tax rates has met with 
a remarkably favorable response. There is 
a growing national consensus that our econ- 
omy must be released from the shackles of 
an income tax structure that, having out- 
lived its usefulness in restraining the in- 
fiationary tendencies of wartime, is now 
stifling our growth. For example,. during 
the month-long public hearings on the Pres- 
ident’s tax proposals before the House Ways 
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and Means Committee in Washington not 
one single witness has so far disagreed with 
the need for significant rate cuts. Since the 
testimony has been primarily concerned with 
the important details of the tax program, 
such as the manner in which the forth- 
coming rate reduction should be applied or 
the difficulties involved in various sugges- 
tions for structural reform, the remarkable 
and equally important unanimity of support 
for significant rate reductions has some- 
times been obscured. As you know, the 
American Textile Manufacturers Institute 
joins in this consensus. Such support great- 
ly eases the always difficult and time-con- 
suming task of tax reform. 

Tax reform is a matter of deep concern to 
this administration. One of its very first 
acts was to recommend a tax credit for new 
investment designed to stimulate business 
modernization and expansion—a credit that 
would help to give American businessmen the 
same sort of tax incentives long enjoyed by 
many of their foreign competitors. You will 
recall the surprising diMficulties we encoun- 
tered in obtaining acceptance of this concept, 
which was new to our tax system, but had 
well proved its worth to our competitors 
overseas. Your support was crucial in writ- 
ing the investment credit into law. 

Coming from an enterprising and for- 
ward looking industry such as yours, sup- 
port for a new concept was no surprise. 
The vitality of the textile industry has been 
amply demonstrated during the past year 
by its quick reaction to depreciation reform 
and the investment credit. You will recall 
that the Treasury, in accordance with the 
President’s desire to give special attention 
to your difficult problems, put more liberal 
depreciation rates into effect for the tex- 
tile industry in the fall of 1961, 9 months 
before the promulgation of the overall 


reform. 
Your response was dramatic. Your ex- 
penditures during 1962 on new plant and 


equipment, excluding apparel, were $110 
million, or 22 percent higher than in the 
previous year, whereas in the Nation’s manu- 
facturing industries as a whole expendi- 
tures increased by only 7 percent. And for 
the current quarter, your estimates of capital 
expenditures total $150 million—15 percent 
or $20 million higher than your actual ex- 
Penditures in the first quarter of last year, 
again compared to a 7-percent increase for 
all manufacturing industries. 

And now, following your lead, manufac- 
turing industries as a whole are be 
to respond to depreciation reform and the 
investment credit. Corporate appropria- 
tions and new orders for all types of plant 
and equipment are mounting, foreshadow- 
99 3 and substantial Increase in 
o Y and equipment expenditures. 

But important as they are, and will con- 
tinue to be, depreciation reform and the 
investment credit were only a significant 
first step in the administration's efforts to 
achieve a free market economy that could 
perform more nearly and more consistently 
at capacity levels. 

Consider, for a moment, the direct effect 
of the President’s tax program on the in- 
centives for business investment: The com- 
bined effect of the 7-percent investment 
credit and depreciation reform was to lower 
business tax liabilities by a total of $2.5 
billion. President Kennedy’s proposal to 
lower the corporate tax rate from 52 to 47 
percent by 1965 will reduce those liabilities 
by another $2.5 billion. This total reduc- 
tion of $5 billion a year in business tax 
liabilities will not only increase cash flow, 
but will also increase the profitability of 
business, hence offering a strong double 
stimulus to the incentives for investment 
that are the very foundation of our market 
economy. 

But business will benefit perhaps even 
more from other measures in the tax pro- 
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gram. The reductions in personal rates 
will lower the taxes of millions of small 
firms which operate as individual proprietor- 
ships or partnerships, thus providing these 
businesses with additional internally gene- 
rated funds to finance their expansion and 
modernization., In addition, the reductions 
in individual rates will raise the incentives 
for increased personal effort and risk-taking 
and will enlarge outside sources of money 
for business investment—directly through 
the stock purchases of individuals, and in- 
directly through their savings deposits and 
insurance policies. 

The proposed reductions in the personal 
income tax would also greatly increase con- 
sumer demand which is the basic justifi- 
cation for any steady and long-range rise 
in business output. As leaders of an in- 
dustry which depends heavily upon con- 
sumer demand, you are particularly well 
aware of how strongly business investment 
decisions turn upon present sales volumes 
and future sales prospects. Several weeks 
ago in Philadelphia, the president of Botany 
Industries predicted that if the proposed 
tax cuts become effective by July 1 of this 
year they could well result in a boom year 
for consumer goods industries. In fact, if 
as a result of the proposed tax program our 
economy approaches estimated levels of full 
employment output, then by the first quarter 
of 1966 we could expect annual personal con- 
sumption expenditures for clothing and 
shoes to be $2 to $2.5 billion, or some 7 
percent higher than it would otherwise be. 

But to describe separately the impact of 
rate reductions upon consumer demand and 
investment incentives ignores the fact that, 
in our complex economy, these reductions 
would interact continually upon each other. 
Increased consumer demand creates greater 
investment which, in turn, creates additional 
jobs and profits and further demand for both 
consumer goods and investment. Through 
this kind of interaction the President's tax 
program would release within the economy 
its own inherent powers for expansion and 
would reinvigorate the marketplace—the 
prime mover in our economic growth. 

Our economy is undeniably growing, and 
we have made genuine progress over the past 
2 years. But we are gaining far too little 
ground toward our goal of a full employment 
economy at near capacity levels. Last year, 
for example, we set new records in nearly 
every area of aggregate economic activity. 
Yet, in effect, we marked time in our rates 
of employment and capacity utilization. 

Our record of five postwar recessions—two 
within the past 5 years—should drive home 
the fact that we cannot continue indefinitely 
at our present rate of growth without in- 
creasing the risk of recession and magnifying 
its impact should it occur. Certainly no one 
would a recession in the near future. 
But it would be a foolhardy man indeed who 
would rashly refuse to provide against its 
occurrence. Such provision is inherent in 
the President's tax program by the very fact 
that it offers a strong and permanent stimu- 
lus to the forces for growth within the 
economy. 

For that reason, also, the President's tax 
program offers us an essential element of 
any long-range, realistic answer to the prob- 
lem of Federal deficits. For, if we have 
learned anything from our postwar economic 
record, we have learned that our deficits re- 
sult more from underproduction by the econ- 
omy than from spending by the Government. 
In fiscal 1959, to cite an extreme example, an 
anticipated budget surplus of $466 million 
became, as a result of a recession, an actual 
defictt of $12.4 billion. 

The lesson is clear: With our heavy bur- 
den of free world leadership in the cold 
war—a war that only last fall threatened to 
grow very hot indeed we simply cannot hope 
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to achieve balanced budgets unless our econ- 
omy operates at full capacity, Paradoxical 
asit may seem to some, lower tax rates can 
bring us larger Government revenues from 
an economy operating at full speed, than can 
our present repressive rate structure from an 
economy that is prevented by that very rate 
structure from ever reaching its full poten- 
tial. That is why today true fiscal responsi- 
bility demands a reduction in our tax burden. 

Certainly no one welcomes the prospect of 
a deficit in this fiscal year and the next. 
The administration had hoped to present its 
tax program in conjunction with a balanced 
budget, But the growth of our economy has 
simply not kept pace with our increased na- 
tional needs, and particularly with the needs 
forced upon us by considerations of national 
security. It can easily be demonstrated that 
if our economy had operated at relatively 
full capacity since 1957, the past 5 years 
would have shown an overall budget surplus, 
rather than the $30 billion deficit we have 
actually incurred. 

The administration has presented its tax 
reduction program together with a budget 
for fiscal year 1964 in which civilian pro- 
grams were stringently held below the levels 
of the current fiscal year. The entire budget 
increase was in response to the demands of 
defense, space, and interest on the national 
debt—demands which have accounted for 
nearly 73 percent of the total expenditure 
increases that have occurred during this 
administration. The President has also ac- 
companied his tax proposals with a firm com- 
mitment that, as the tax cut becomes effec- 
tive and the economy expands in response, 
a substantial part of the resulting revenue 


increases must go toward eliminating budg- 


etary deficits until balance is once more 
achieved. 

This program of expenditure control is an 
integral part of the President's tax recom- 
mendations. It is a practical program to 
seek out and eliminate soft spots in the 
budget. This is the responsible way to cut 
spending. It contrasts sharply with the ex- 
travagant claims we have recently been 
hearing so much of—claims that meat ax 
budget cuts are possible; claims that have 
a habit of vanishing into thin air when the 
time for action comes. 

The President is making good on his pledge. 
He is already translating it into action. 
Since the submission of his 1964 budget only 
2 months ago, he has sent to the Congress 
revisions which reduce his fiscal year 1964 
requests by $126 million, and his 1963 re- 
quests by $236 million, or a total reduction 
of $362 million. These substantial cuts 
stand in sharp contrast to the recent action 
of the House of Representatives in increasing 
the authorization for defense expenditures 
over and above the President's recommenda- 
tions, 

Built into the tax program itself are two 
vital safeguards again an excessive budgetary 
impact; the phasing of the program over a 
3-year period, and the revenue-raising re- 
forms. As a result of these two measures 
and particularly the reforms—the tax pro- 
gram is able to offer rate reductions far 
larger than would otherwise be acceptable. 

The way to achieve the largest possible 
rate cuts—and thus the greatest economic 
stimulus—within the limits of fiscal respon- 
sibility, is to combine them with base- 
broadening tax reforms, And that is exactly 
what the President’s program will do. The 
only fiscally responsible alternative—as I 
pointed out to the House Ways and Means 
Committee, and as was so clearly recognized 
in the recommendations submitted on your 
behalf by Mr. C. E. Connelly, chairman of 
your tax committee—would be a substan- 
tially smaller reduction in rates than the 
President has recommended. Whether at 
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the bottom of the scale, at the top, in the 
middle, or all along, tax rates simply could 
not come down as much as we had hoped. 

While talking of structural reforms, I 
should also point out that many of the re- 
forms—those, for example, that involve in- 
come-averaging, deductibility of moving 
expenses, more favorable tax treatment of 
expenditures on equipment used in research 
and development—would either relieve hard- 
ship or encourage economic growth. 

In addition, when we consider tax revision 
we cannot lightly dismiss the ever-present 
need for equity and simplicity. A number 
of the provisions in our current tax code 
are justified primarily by our oppressively 
high rate structure. Since lower rates would 
remove the main reason for their existence, 
we have recommended that they be modified 
or repealed. 

The President's program represents a fair 
balance between the goals of revenue, growth, 
equity, and simplicity. It does not satisfy 
those who have long recommended far-reach- 
ing reforms that would radically alter the 
nature of our tax system. Neither does it 
satisfy those who have cried for a “quickie” 
tax cut with no consideration for anything 
else. The President’s program is a rounded 
program, a moderate program. Coupled 
with firm but realistic expenditure control, 
it can generate a strong upward lift through- 
out our economy, while still adhering to the 
requirements of fiscal responsibility. 

Through a balanced combination of in- 
creased incentives to invest, and increased 
consumer demand, it will permit our citizens 
to produce more, earn more, buy more, and 
invest more. In this way it can set us well 
on the way toward achieving our major 
long-range economic aim: a free market 
economy which utilizes all of its abundant 
resources of men, money, and machines, and 
which offers to every American the incen- 
tives and the opportunities to prosper in 
accordance with his capacities. 


EXCERPTS F'ROM REMARKS BY ROBERT F. 
STEVENS 


Mr. Secretary, permit me to say once more 
how honored we are to have you with us and 
we know, certainly I know, and appreciate 
your efforts looking toward a more dynamic 
American economy in the overall picture of 
the world situation as being in the final 
analysis the best defense not only of the 
United States but also of the free world. 

I would like if I may to make an observa- 
tion in regard to your remarks which I have 
heard for the first time as you made them in 
thelr reference to the commitment of the 
President to budgetary and fiscal policy. I 
like them and believe in them exactly as you 
have said them for us. 


I think, however, in this presence it is not 
out of order in the most respectful manner, 
Mr. Secretary, to say and express the hope 
that you will carry back with you the fact 
that there are Presidential commitments in 
respect to the problems of this industry. 
Personally I am deeply satisfied the President 
intends to carry these out, but many others 
in this room will join me in feeling that it 
is surprising, if not astonishing, that the 
Chief Executive Officer of our great country, 
the President of the United States, has been 
unable for one reason or another, to carry 
out up to this time, the commitments which 
he made in good faith and which he stands 
behind today and which are now approach- 
ing the 2-year-old mark. So that I sin- 
cerely hope, Mr. Jou can carry 
back with you the respectful, the construc- 
tive and the sincere thinking of this group 
of people in the textile business that we do 
have the faith. We know he will discharge 
ms Obligation. But, frankly, Rome is burn- 

ng. 
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Orbiting of H-Bomb Hinted by Soviets 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21,1963 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I submit a news 
analysis by staff reporter Howard Simons 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
edition of March 27. I believe this is 
a thought-provoking analysis which will 
be of interest to my colleagues: 

Sover Hirer Asovur OrsrTInc H-Boms 
PRESENTS U.S. EXPERTS WITH DILEMMA 


(By Howard Simons) 


Repeated Soviet hints that they can and 
might orbit nuclear weapons in space have 
presented U.S. weapons experts with this 
dilemma: 

Militarily, an atomic or hydrogen bomb in 
orbit offers no apparent advantage over 
present and planned earth-launched inter- 
continental ballistic missile systems. In- 
deed, an orbiting bomb has fewer advantages 
at the present time. 

But psychologically, a Soviet bomb in 
orbit could have a devastating impact if one 
morning Americans awoke to learn that 
someone up there didn’t like them. 

The most recently publicized Soviet hint 
about nuclear weapons in space was dis- 
closed this month by Air Force Lt. Gen. 
James Ferguson. Ferguson told a congres- 
sional committee that Marshal V. D. Soko- 
lovsky noted recently that an important 
problem now is warfare with artificial earth 
satellites, which can be launched for diverse 
reasons, even as carriers of nuclear 
weapons. 
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Sokolovaky, onetiem chief of staff of the 
Soviet armed forces, is known to be one of 
Russia's top military strategists. 

Mindful of the repeated Soviet suggestions 
about orbiting nuclear weapons, Defense 
Department experts have continually studied 
and reviewed such weapons systems for pos- 
sible use in the U.S. arsenal. But to date 
no study or review has demonstrated that 
such a weapons system can effectively com- 
pete against present weapons systems with 
the same aim—to devastate an enemy. 

Indeed, the Air Force, which has sought 
long and hard to define possible military 
roles in space, has never advocated bombs 
in orbit. 

This is not to say that Pentagon weapons 
planners have foreclosed on the possibility 
that nuclear weapons may find a place in 
space someday. They have not. 

NEED TO COUNTER 

However, for the present, Pentagon experts 
are convinced that the greatest threat of 
Space-borne nuclear weapons would be 
Psychological, even though Americans have 
apparently learned to accept a more serious 
threat—from Soviet ICBM’s that presum- 
ably are already pointed at U.S. fe 

One official speculated that if the Soviets 
elected, for their own strategic or political 
reasons, to orbit hydrogen bombs, the United 
States might be forced to do likewise, This 
would be not because the orbiting Soviet 
Weapons would constitute a serious military 
imbalance, but because the administration 
might have to counter the psychological, 
political, and propaganda gains that would 
accrue to the Soviets. 

Who do American defense planners dis- 
count orbiting bombs as advan 
weapons? - 
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Essentially, experts both in and out of the 
Government are convinced that for the 
present, land and undersea-based ICBM’s 
can do everything that an orbiting bomb 
would be able to do, and do it far more effec- 
tively and accurately. 

Although Defense Department officials are 
limited in what they can discuss about 
bombs in orbit, Ralph Lapp, nuclear physicist 
and author, is not. In a recent speech, Lapp 
told why he does not think an orbital weapon 
is a good investment. 

REASONS MATCH 


Lapp's reasons closely match those known 
to be held by Pentagon experts. These in- 
clude: 

An orbital weapon payload is much smaller 
than one that can be hurled at ICBM range 
by a rocket of equal thrust. 

Accuracy of delivery from orbit is scarcely 
likely to compete with present ICBM ac- 
curacy. 

The launching of an orbital arsenal would 
inevitably involve a significant number of 
bombs accidentally returning to earth or be- 
ing lost in space. The very enterprise might 
well be taken as an act of war. 

Prolonged in-orbit times raise the require- 
ments for command and control systems. 
Once in orbit, a weapon and its carrier 
would be subject to mishap by an artificial 
radiation belt, or just old-age crippling of 
highly sensitive and highly complex elec- 
tronic components. As such, one could never 
be certain that when the button is pushed 
the weapon would fire. z 

WEAPONS EXPENSIVE 


Moreover, orbital weapons are expensive 
and require an immense technological ef- 
fort. And, until such time as satellites can 
be readily maneuvered in space, orbital 
weapons are a “sitting duck” whose every 
place above the earth can be accurately 
predicted. 

An orbiting bomb can be set off in two 
ways. The first is to detonate it at a cer- 
tain altitude above a target where it can 
sear and singe the target area. The second 
way is to bring it down on the target in the 
same way that Vostoks and Mercury capsules 
are brought down to a predetermined land- 
ing area. 

As regards detonation at high altitudes, 
estimates of present satellite launching ca- 
pabilities and studies of what happens when 
& nuclear blast occurs in space indicate that 
detonations at altitudes that can seriously 
hurt an enemy are impractical. 

As regards bringing the orbiting bomb 
down upon a target, experience with manned 
spacecraft and other recoverable capsules 
indicates that the accuracy of guiding such 
vehicles to a specific target is still too im- 
perfect to guarantee hitting the target. 

It is for these reasons that Lapp, as well 
as Pentagon experts, consider orbiting bombs 
as “a highly dubious military enterprise.” 


From Milk to Mink 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I commend 
to the attention of my colleagues an 
editorial which appeared in the Morning 
Herald, Hagerstown, Md., on Monday, 
March 18, 1963, entitled “From Milk to 
Mink,” which points out so vividly the 
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situation facing our farmers due to the 
Government’s farm shenanigans. - 
The editorial follows: 
From MILK TO MINK 


Back in 1961, when Agriculture Secretary 
Freeman asked permission of Congress to 
dump Commodity Credit Corporation stocks 
of feed grains onto the market, the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau warned that such an 
action “would ultimately adversely affect 
poultry, dairy, and livestock production and 
prices for those commodities.” 

But, somewhere in the labyrinthal work- 
ings of our farm program, the feed grain 
stocks got dumped, and down went the 
poultry, dairy, and livestock prices, as pre- 
dicted. 

The cheaper feed grains caused farmers to 
enlarge herds and flocks, and the resulting 
bonanza of milk, eggs, beef, pork, and other 
products sent prices plunging. The plunge 
was helped, in some cases, by the Internal 
Revenue Service's stiff expense account regu- 
lations, but the plunge would have occurred, 
in any case. 

Mr. Charles B. Shuman, Farm Bureau 
president, now is pleading with Congress to 
hold up any new action of Mr. Freeman's 
feed grain program until the wheat referen- 
dum is voted upon by farmers, and then con- 
sider wheat and feed grains together. They 
have to be considered together by sensible 
men, because wheat can be used as a feed 
grain, and because wheat farmers and feed 
an farmers may be the same people quite 

Mr. Shuman points out that the fall in 
livestock prices cost farmers more than the 
feed grain payments gained them. He makes 
a persuasive case for trying to take time 
3 to work some sense into new legisla- 

on. 

Meanwhile, Charles A. Smith, of the Necan- 
icum Fur Farm, Oregon, doesn’t care. He 
got so fed up with Government farm shenan- 
igans that he quit raising cattle and dairy 
products. Now he just raises mink, and 
hopes it will be some years before the Goy- 
ernment moves from milk to mink. 

City people might hope that something 
sensible comes out of Washington before the 
cd of the farmers, in desperation, do like- 
wise. 


National Lutheran Council Resolutions 
Support the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, many of us as Members of Con- 
gress and as citizens believe the United 
Nations with all its shortcomings is 
mankind's hope for a world of peace and 
human progress. Others would have the 
United States withdraw from the world 
body to isolationism. 

In view of this controversy it is en- 
couraging to those of us who believe 
in the U.N. that a highly respected and 
prominent religious group represented by 
the National Lutheran Council gave its 
support to the U.N. at their 45th annual 
meeting held recently in New York City. 

Mr. Speaker, I include with my re- 
marks the resolution which makes a 
strong case for world order and the 
United Nations: 
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The National Lutheran Council, having 
received the memorandum of the Commission 
of the Churches on international affairs re- 
garding selected actions of the 17th Assem- 
bly of the United Nations and taking note 
that the United Nations has continued to 
serve effectively as— 

A forum for world opinion, where repre- 
sentatives of more than 100 nations express 
their positions and share in decisions on 
matters of world concern; 

A meeting place for the discussion and res- 
olution of International tensions, and as a 
center of influence toward the orderly reduc- 
tion of armaments and the peaceful uses of 
nuclear power; 

An ageney through which the nations have 
been able to establish peacemaking and 
peacekeeping machinery, whereby in some 
instances serious threats of worldwide con- 
flict have been reduced; 

A channel of cooperation among the na- 
tions for scientific study and technological 
advance; 

A coordinator and administrator of efforts 
being made to assist developing nations 
through the decade of development, the U.N, 
Special Fund, expanded program of techni- 
cal assistance, regional economic commis- 
sions, and in other ways; 

A primary force in mounting an organized 
attack on disease through the World Health 
Organization, and on hunger through the 
Food and Agriculture Organization and the 
freedom-from-hunger campaign; 

A means of developing a world conscience 
against injustice, inequality, and inhuman- 
ity through the formulation of covenants on 
human rights, including religious liberty, 
freedom, the status of women, and other 
matters, and as a vehicle for specific assist- 
ance to victims of international disputes, 
such as the Arab refugees; and 

A symbol of the God-given aspirations of 
men toward responsible international con- 
duct and more brotherly relationships 
among men; 

1. Expresses its gratitude for the United 
Nations not only as a forum of world opinion 
and a useful instrument of national policy, 
but also as an agency which is making a 
significant contribution to the welfare of 
mankind; 


2. Encourages the Government of the 
United States to continue its strong support 
of the United Nations as a means of inter- 
preting and extending the ideals of our Na- 
tion in an international setting, as an effec- 
tive way of making a contribution toward 
the alleviation of human suffering, and as a 
major factor contributing to the develop- 
ment of more peaceful, just, and orderly 
relationships among nations and peoples; 

3. Commends those representatives of both 
the religious and secular press and the 
broadcast media who have made responsible 
efforts to interpret the United Nations and 
its work, and in view of the importance of 
understanding this principal organ of inter- 
national cooperation, encourages them to 
continue and intensify such efforts; 

4. Recognizes the service and dedication of 
the many Christians who along with others 
are fulfilling their vocations and serving hu- 
manity by working in or with the United 
Nations, and remembers in particular that 
two gifted and courageous sons of the 
Lutheran Church, Count Folke Bernadotte 
and Dag Hammafskjold, have given their 
lives in this service; 

5. Calls upon Christians in our land to 
make greater efforts to know and understand 
the United Nations, its strengths and weak- 
nesses, its problems and achievements, to 
the end that intelligent and prayerful sup- 
port may be given to the efforts of nations 
to regulate their affairs for the best interests 
of all humanity. 
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U.S. Industry Battles Measurement Gap 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1963 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to commend the Evening 
Star and one of its staff writers, Don 
Bacon, for an excellent article appearing 
in the March 22 issue pertaining to the 
work of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. The title of the article is “Alarmed 
US. Industry Battles Measurement 
Gap.” 

The Bureau of Standards is one of the 
unsung heroes in the continuing effort 
to put science in the fore. The things 
they do at the Bureau are not the glam- 
orous breakthroughs that fascinate 
America. They are the essential and 
indispensable efforts that allow us to 
proceed with celerity in applying the 
fruits of scientific discoveries to our 
everyday economy. 


Dr. Allan Astin, the Director of the 
National Bureau of Standards, and the 
fine staff he has assembled have brought 
honor and dignity to our country. 


Here is the splendid article by Don 
Bacon: 
ALARMED US. INDUSTRY BATTLES MEASURE- 
MENT GaP—THE NEED FOR APPLYING FINITE 
ACCURACY GROWS 


(By Don Bacon) 


Manufacturing industries in the United 
States are becoming increasingly alarmed 
over an old problem: their inability to meas- 
ure accurately. 

Errors in judging such things as size, 
weight, and temperature can be responsible 
for failures in space, for air disasters and 
for the sometimes unreliable performance 
of consumer items like automobiles and 
washing machines. 85 

Experts in the burgeoning science of 
measurement estimate that these mistakes 
cause waste costing billions of dollars each 
year. Measurement errors in the area of 
space exploration alone have added several 
hundred million dollars to the Federal 
budget, they figure. 

ADVANCES UNUSED 


Technical advances, which have mush- 
roomed over the last 5 years, are staying 
locked in the laboratories because science 
and industry have not yet been able to de- 
velop the exacting standards of measurement 
required for thelr adaptation to everyday 
life. 

“Industry is demanding more accuracy 
more rapidly than it is likely to get it,” 
comments William A, Wildhack, Associate 
Director of the National Bureau of Standards, 
where the most exacting measurements are 
made and where most of the research in the 
field is conducted. 

Moreover, measurement problems, particu- 
larly in the aerospace and electronics indus- 
tries, are increasing. Industry calls the situ- 
ation “the measurement gap,” and this gap 
between scientific potential and its current 
practical limitations is considered quite 
serious. 

One aerospace company, for instance, says 
it could reduce the number of times it test- 
fires its rocket engines, at a cost of $125,000 
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a test in fuel alone, if accurate temperature 
measurement methods were available. 
GYROSCOPE ERROR 

Another company notes that an error of 
one-millionth of an inch in the bore of a 
gyroscope can cause a rocket to miss the 
moon by a thousand miles or so. 

Accurate measurement to the millionth of 
an inch is a common requirement of modern 
industry. In setting up his first assembly 
line, Henry Ford never worried about toler- 
ances that close, but in making a compli- 
cated radio, smaller than a postage stamp, 
today's assembly line worker does. 

Advanced defense systems, space hardware 
and electronic computers demand extreme 
accuracy in their manufacture. Often, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wildhack, new military con- 
tracts are awarded even though the Govern- 
ment and industry know full well that no 
means are yet available to meet the exacting 
degree of accuracy they will require. 

The science of measurement, of course, 
has not been standing still. “We are trying 
to keep up,” says Mr. Wildhack, “but the 
needs of industry are extremely diffuse and 
hard to find.” 

GREAT STRIDES MADE 


Great strides, nevertheless, have been 
made in man’s ability to measure, particu- 
larly since the rise of the Soviet space chal- 
lenge. 

Industry can, for example, measure the 
temperature of a jet engine to within a few 
degrees of accuracy. 

It can measure the thickness of a film to 
0.0000001 (a tenth of a millionth) of an inch. 

It can accurately weigh items, or measure 
the thrust of a rocket engine, up to about 
100,000 pounds. 

It can build a clock that will gain or lose 
only 1 second every 1,000 years. 

These advances in determining tempera- 
ture, time, length and mass, the four basic 
measurements, are striking, but not good 
enough to meet present and future indus- 
trial demands. 

Measuring the 4,000° F. heat of a jet engine 
(an error of 15° may cause the engine to fall 
apart) seems easy when compared to the im- 
mense problems involved in determining the 
temperature (perhaps as much as 100,- 
000,000°) of a thermonuclear fireball. 

Despite progress in the high-temperature 
measurement field, electric power companies 
still waste millions of dollars worth of fuel 
and power because they cannot accurately 
determine the heat of their furnaces. 

The situation has vastly changed, but for 
many years measurement standards were 
well ahead of the needs of industry, 

The standard of length, which helped to 
make possible America’s mass-production 
techniques, was a slim bar of platinum, 1 
meter long. A manufacturer needed only 
to compare his own measuring equipment 
with the official standard of length, the 
meter bar, and he could be sure his products 
were on the same scale as all others in the 
country. A gear made in Cleveland, for 
example, could be fitted in a car assembled 
in Detroit. 

The meter bar, however, is no longer 
accurate enough. Machine tool manufac- 
turers, for instance, have to produce bear- 
ings precise to the two-millionths of an inch, 
a demand that the simple meter bar cannot 
guarantee. 

NITROGEN WAVELENGTH 

To help meet these new industrial re- 
quirements, length is now determined, under 
international agreement, by the wavelength 
of the orange-red light emitted by a Kryp- 
ton-86 Iamp in a liquid nitrogen bath. This 
space-age ruler is much more accurate. 

Time, another age-old measurement prob- 
lem, has also undergone some changes. Al- 
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though the United States is officially still 
on solar time, which can be measured accu- 
rately to within 1 second In 30 years, the 
Government's official time broadcasts are 
Teally based on the nearly precise waves of 
energy given off by the cesium atom. Left 
alone for a thousand years, the atomic clock 
would be off only about a second. 

The Aerospace Industries Association re- 
cently surveyed 70 of its member firms to 
find out their needs in calibration (check- 
ing instruments against a known standard 
to detect variations in accuracy). The sur- 
vey turned up more than 100 areas where 
existing measuring techniques were deficient. 

Examining the results, the Bureau of 
Standards noted that in many cases “the ac- 
curacy required was not available.” 

“This survey clearly showed the immedi- 
ate need for more basic research on measure- 
ment problems and increased industrywide 
dissemination of calibration procedures,” the 
Bureau sald. 


Nyasaland Leaders Visit United States— 
Nyasaland Newspaper Praises Ameri- 
can Peace Corps Volunteers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I had 
the great pleasure a few days ago in 
Washington of meeting two distinguished 
African leaders at a luncheon arranged in 
their honor by the Honorable Chester 
Bowles, the President’s special repre- 
sentative and adviser on African, Asian, 
and Latin American affairs. 

These leaders were the Honorable 
Murray William Kanyama Chiume, Min- 
ister of Education, Social Development 
and Information of Nyasaland; and Ma- 
sauko Chipembere, Minister of Local 
Government of Nyasaland. 

Both these Afriean Government offi- 
cials are in the United States under the 
State Department leadership program 
and are visiting a number of cities and 
States in our country with particular 
attention to seeing our schools and uni- 
versities and to discussing problems of 
local government. 

At the same time that I had an op- 
portunity to talk with Mr. Chiume and 
Mr. Chipembere, I was shown a copy of 
the Malawi News, a newspaper published 
in Nyasaland and was especially inter- 
ested to read a front page article in this 
hewspaper, dated January 18, 1963, dis- 
cussing the work of American Peace 
Corps volunteers in Nyasaland. 

The article pays a most impressive 
tribute to the work of the Peace Corps 
volunteers as well as to the outstanding 
work of a U.S. Foreign Service officer 
Stationed in that country. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the article at this point in the RECORD: 
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“You WILL HELP Us EXPAND Our EDUCATION,” 

KAMUZU TELLS AMERICAN PEACE CORPS 

BLANTYRE, Thursday—Welcoming the 42 
American Peace Corps volunteers who have 
come to Malawi to help in teaching in sec- 
ondary schools, Ngwazi Dr. Kamuzu Banda, 
Prime Minister of Malawi and life President 
of the mighty Malawi Congress Party, sald 
that he had asked for them to help us ex- 
pand our secondary school education. With 
your help, we hope to have a secondary 
school in every district,” he added. 

The Ngwazi was addressing the Peace Corps 
volunteers at Soche Hill College, the new 
teachers training center in Blantyre where 
they are having a short orientation course 
organized by the Ministry of Education. 

The young American volunteers arrived in 
the country on Tuesday to help in teaching 
in secondary schools. Their coming is a 
result of the negotiations between Ngwazi 
Dr. Kamuzu Banda and President Kennedy 
of the United States of America. 

Kamuzu told the Peace Corps, “We have 
a bottleneck at the high school level. We 
have not got enough secondary schools. That 
is why,” he added, “I have asked for you, 
Peace Corps to help us expand our secondary 
education. With your help, we hope to have 
a secondary school in every district.” 

With a broad smile, the Ngwazi said, “It 
is a great pleasure to me to be here this 
morning to welcome the Peace Corps which 
has come to work for this country and 
amongst our people. I thought I would 
come myself to welcome the Peace 
because I asked for them. I wrote to Presi- 
dent Kennedy, 

The Ngwazi explained that he made ar- 
rangements with the President to get the 
Peace Corps come to this country, Presi- 
dent Kennedy was willing and cooperative, 
he said. “As a result,” the doctor said, “not 
only the Peace Corps, but other friends from 
the United States are in this country help- 
ing us. But the biggest group, the largest 
number that has come to us at one time is 
you. So I thought it was fit and proper 
that I should come and welcome you myself.” 

Acknowledging the U.S, Government assist- 
ance, the Ngwazi paid tribute to Mr. Remole, 
the American Consul here. He said, “Before 
I begin to say anything about our country, I 
would like to express my gratitude to the 
Government of the United States and Presi- 
dent Kennedy for taking personal interest 
in this country. The President of the 
United States would not have taken interest 
in the subjects reported to him without his 
high officials supporting us on the situation 
and problems in our country.” 

PRAISES U.S. OFFICIALS 

The doctor praised Mr. Remole, “We have a 
good man in this country. I refer now to 
Mr. Remole, the American Consul in Blan- 
tyre. We in Nyasaland do not only like 
and admire him but also love him. Since 
he came to this country he has taken much 
trouble to learn about us in order to really 
know us. He is the only white man so far 
as I know who really gets around the people 
so as to get to know them. He went every- 
where in the country, even to Nkhota Kota 
Conference in 1960 to collect information for 
himself, As a result of it our case has been 
put across effectively in Washington.” 

Kamuzu related that he and his people 
were labeled extremists because of demand- 
ing for the “breakup of their stupid Fed- 
eration and the granting of self-government 
to this country.” He told the Peace Corps, 
“You have been told about this country by 
the newspapers, You have read about us. 
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You have heard about us on the radio. The 
picture you have about us is not a very, 
very pleasant one. I and my people, par- 
ticularly my people of the Malawi Congress 
Party, have been branded as extremists, 
xenophobic. Why all this? he asked. 
“You have come just at the very best time 
to be in this country,” he said. “All this has 
been levelled at us because after many years 
overseas my people recalled me home to do 
two things: to break their stupid Federa- 
tion and to get my people self-government. 
And when I came in 1958, I did not beat 
about the bush. I had come to break their 
stupid Federation and to get self-govern- 


ment. If that meant death for me, I was 
ready for it. Because of that I was 
condemned.” 


Condemning the Central African Federa- 
tion, the Ngwazi asked, “What was this Fed- 
eration? What is the so-called Federation? 
In my opinion,” he said, “and from what I 
known, federation is a state built by states 
which are either already independent or 
abput to be independent which come to- 
gether by their own choice. For instance,” 
he explained, “in your case, the 13 States 
after winning their independence decided to 
form a Federation. The same was true with 
Australia. 

“In Central Africa,” the doctor said, “it 
was a scheme cooked by European settlers 
of Rhodesia in order to gain political power 
over Africans of central Africa, as they are 
doing with the Africans of Southern 
Rhodesia and South Africa, They said,” he 
recalled, they wanted federation for politi- 
cal defense and communications reasons, 
But the real reason was political. Why do 
I say that?” He added, “In 1951, Sir Godfrey 
Huggins, Roy Welensky demanded for the 
scheme. The talk about federation started 
in 1916. In 1931 it was amalgamation. In 
that year there was a man in the colonial 
office called Sydney Webb or Lord Passfield 
who issued a memorandum that in Africa 
when the interests of the immigrant com- 
munity conflicted with those of the Africans, 
the interests of the Africans should be para- 
mount. It was that statement that made 
the settlers of Southern Rhodesia, Northern 
Rhodesia and some in Nyasaland want to 
get rid of colonial rule so that they could 
extend to the northern territories the rule 
of Southern Rhodesia. In 1938 the British 
Government sent a commission. The com- 
mission collected information in all the 
three territories. The report of the commis- 
sion did not recommend an amalgamation. 
After the Second World War, the settlers, on 
the fear that their objectives could not be 
achieved, changed from tion to 
federation and talked about defense and 
communications I know what they wanted, 
so I opposed the scheme. In 1953, the Tory 
government imposed the scheme. 

He went on. “My people called me in 1957 
and I came in 1958 to break the Federation 
and get self-government, Because of that, 
they condemned me as an agitator, a man 
who hated white men just because they were 
white. They imprisoned me and from jail, 
I went to London and got a new constitu- 
tion, and under that constitution my party 
won the elections. Even then, they said I 
had no people to run the Government but 
with the material in my hands, I began to 
work and even my political opponents in 
London admit that I am not doing so badiy.” 

SPEAKS ON RACE RELATIONS 

Speaking on the race relations in the 
country, the Ngwazi said, The picture you 
have of us is of people who hate others. 
That is not true. I am glad at least Mr. 
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Remole knows that. We are not against 
white men in this country. We are against 
domination—domination of one race over 
the other—domination of Europeans over 
Africans. 

“Ihave broken their stupid Federation and 
very soon this country will be an independ- 
ent, sovereign state. Mr. Remole will tell you 
that over 3 years ago the situation was tense. 
Now there is peace and calm, friendship 
amongst races and whites and Africans 
mingle at social gatherings. You do not see 
that in Southern and Northern Rhodesias.” 

The doctor explained why he was saying 
all that. He said, “I say all this because 
I want you to write back home that we have 
no hatred. All we say is that Nyasaland is 
a black man's country on a black man's 
continent and since we are in the majority 
we must rule. We concede no one the right 
to judge what we are. We mean to be 
masters In our own country. 

“Any European who accepts that this is a 
black man's country has nothing to fear. 

But the other kind that has southern Rho- 
desia or South Africa ideas, I say to him 
‘pack up and go now.’ There is no place 
for you. This is our home whether or not 
we are educated or civilized; we mean to 
run this country as we think it best.” 

On their arrival at Chileka Airport, mem- 
bers of the Peace Corps were received by Mr. 
Paul Geven, the American counsul general 
who came from Salisbury, and Mr. Remole, 
American counsul in the country; Mr. Aleke 
Banda, assistant secretary of the Malawi 
Congress Party and editor of Salawi News 
and members of the League of Malawi Youth. 

Next Monday, Mr. Kanyama Chiume, Min- 
ister of Education, will address the Peace 
Corps on the subject of educational system 
in this country. 

Mr. John U. Tembo, Deputy Minister of 
Finance, will also speak to the Peace Corps 
on Tuesday. He will speak on the Malawi's 
3-year development plan. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
CODE or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 

Trrux 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CONGRES- 

SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, $ 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SecriIon 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—-No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1, Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Rxconn as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
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deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7}4-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recoxp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript —When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer Is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Record shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
pm., to imsyre publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof jfurnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit — The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecoxD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference re 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record. —When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in elther House, (2) a 
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newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 

. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses, 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 


-ately following the lead items as indicated 


by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate oj cost No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 


` such leave is requested; but this rule shall 


not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Oficial Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Reccrp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents), Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
oe Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 


